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of  the  People  Act,  1867,"  ordered  {Mr.  JSenrjf  B.  Sheridan^  Mr,  Gourley.) 
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and  committed. 
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Scotland,  ordered  {Lord  Mcho,  Sir  Chrdham  Montgomery) ;  presented,  and 
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"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :" — 

False  Weights  and  Mbasukes  aitd  Adulteration — 
Amendment  proposed. 

To  leare  out  from  the  word  *'  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  «in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
should  give  their  earliest  attention  to  the  widespread  and  most  reprehensible  practices 
of  using  False  Weights  and  Measures  and  of  iMiulterating  Food,  Driok,  and  Drugs, 
with  the  view  of  amending  the  Law  as  regards  the  penalties  now  inflicted  for  those 
ofifonoes,  and  of  providing  more  efficient  means  for  the  disooyery  and  preyention 
of  fraud,"— (Lord  ^ti*(ace  Cect^)— instead  thereof  . .  ..  ..718 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question :"— After  short  debate,  Ainendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Eailway  Accidents— Questions,  Observations,  Mr.  Selwin-Ibbetson       , .     737 
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Post  Horse  and  Cabeiage  Licences  IhjTiEJ 
Actfl  read : — Moted,  "  That  this  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 

Committee  to  consider  the  said  Acts," — {Mr,  Alderman  W.  Lawrence)        1523 
After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  icithdrawn. 

Income  Tax — Moved, 

**  That  it  is  expedient  to  include  in  the  Financial  arrangements  of  the  Government  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax  on  trade  profits  and  personal 
property  of  all  kinds  ;  and  that  any  deficiency  be  raised  by  an  increased  tax  on  land  and 
fixed  property,"— {Ifr.  TF*a//«y)        ..  ..  ..  ..1530 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Metropolitan  Poor  Act  (1867)  Amendment  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Goschen)  . .  . .  . .  1534 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — ^Bill  to  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Act  (1867),  ordered  {Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Arthur  Feel,  Mr.  Ayrton) ; 
presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  53.] 

Print  Wobks  Eeoulation — Moved, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  hours  of  toil  of  the  women  and  children  employed 
in  Printworks  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  the  hours  of  toil  of  the  women  and  children 
employed  in  fiictoriesy" — {Mr.  Charley)  ..  ..  ..    1535 
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After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  : — BUI  to  amend  "  The  Salmon 
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Debate  adfcwrmd  till  To-morrow. 
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COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAECH  17. 

DXTMFBIESSHIBE  WrIT — 

Resolution  [15th  March]  reported  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Members  holding  Con- 
tracts (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  read,  as  foUoweth : — "  That  Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow  is 
disqualified,  under  the  Statute  22  Greo.  3,  c.  45,  from  sitting  and  voting  as  a  Member  of 
this  House:*' — Resolution  read  a  second  time,  and o^eeci  to  :— New  Writ  Issued        ..    1561 

County  Courts  Bill  [Bill  9]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Norwood)     . .   1561 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this  day  six  months," — {Sir 

Francis  Goldsmid:) — Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  *now'  stand 

part  of  the  Question." 
After  short  debate,  Amendment  and  IMCotion,  by  leave,   withdrawn : — 

Second  Beading  deferred  till  Wednesd^ty  12th  May. 

Kevenue  Officers  Bill  [Bill  14]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Monk)  . .   1573 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Pease.) 
After  debate.  Question  put,  ''That  the  word  'now*  stand  part  of  the 
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Bill  jp2/^  o^for  six  months. 

Libel  BiU  [Bill  17]— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Baines)         . ,   1599 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  '*now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
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the  Question." 
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Poor  Law  (Scotlaio)) — Select  Cojottttee — 
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**That  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  do  consist  of 
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Debate  resumed  . .  . .  . .  , .   1617 
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Select  Committee  to  consist  of  Twenty  Members : — ^List  of  the  Committee, 
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Standing  Order  No.  179.  Sects.  1  and  2  suspended ;  and  the  time  for  depositing  peti* 
tions  praying  to  be  heard  against  Private  Bills,  which  would  otherwise  expire  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  extended  to  the  first  day  on  which  the  House  shall  sit 
after  the  recess  at  Easter   ,  ..  ..  ..    1618 


Despatch  of  Business  m  Paeliament — Joint  Committe] 

Message  Irom  the  Commons  that  they  haye  appointed  a  Select  Committee  of  six  Members 
to  join  with  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  House,  "  to  consider  whether  any 
frfciiities  can  be  given  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  Parliament,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  Uie  two  Houses." 

Meenge   to  the  Commons  to  propose  that  the  Joint  Committee  on,  do  meet  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  To-mcrrcw,  at  half  past  Three  o'clock. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  House  to  join  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Commons  on,  have  power  to  agree  in  the  appointment  of  a  Chair- 
man of  such  Committee. 

Bbcestt  Mubdees  m  Ieelaio) — Question,   Observations,  The  Marquess  of 

Clanricarde ;  Eeply,  Lord  Dufferin : — Debate  thereon    . .  . .   1618 

Liir    OF    Hypothec    m  Scotland — Question,  The  Duke    of   Cleveland; 

Answer,  The  Earl  of  Airlie  . .  . .  . .   1652 

I]icreaaeoft]ie£piacopateBiU[Hj..]--iV0«ent^(TAeik»t2i^  (No.S4)  1652 
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Setision  of  the  Statutes — Question,  Mr.  Hadfield;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1653 

Amcy — EiFLEs  FOB  India — Quostion,  Mr.  Dixon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell      1653 

Navy — ^Naval  Chaplains — Question,  Mr.  Eykyn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Childers . .   1654 

IsBiA — Military  Appointments — Question,   Mr.   O'Eeilly;    Answer,  Mr. 

Orant  Duff     . .  . .  . .  . .   1655 

Case  of  William  Blatgheb — Question,  Captain  Dawson-Damer ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bruce       . .  . .  • .  . .  . .   1655 

Railway  Accidents  at  the  Swindon  Station — Question,   Mr.  Cadogan ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bright  . .  . .  . .  . .   1656 

Scotland — ^Pobtpateick  Habboxjb — Question,  Sir  John  Hay ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Ayrton  . .  , .  . .  , .  . .   1656 

MAOLrnrs — ^Eepobted  FA3aNE — Question,   Mr.  E.  Fowler ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Monsell  . .  . .  . .  . .   1657 

Endowed    Schools   Bill — Question,  Mr.  Charley;  Answer,   Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster  , .  . .  . ,  . .  . .   1657 

Ibxland — ^Maynooth  College — Question,  Sir  George  Jenkinson  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Gladstone  . .  . .   1658 

Ikzland— Fenianism — Question,  Colonel  Annesley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 

Fortescue        , .  . .  . .   1659 

Spain — ^The  "  Mebmaid" — Question,  Mr.  Headlam ;  Answer,  Mr.  Otway      1659 

Aemt — ^Thb  Whitwobth  Gun — Question,  Mr.  T.  Hughes;  Answer,   Mr. 

Cazdwell  ..   1660 

Tautatios  of  Pbopebty  BiLi/--Question,  Mr.  Liddell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  1660 
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Ibeland — Fenian  Speeches  at   Cork — Question,  Oolonel  Stuart  Knox; 

Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  . .  . .  . ,  1661 

Irish  Church  BiU  [BiU  27]— 
Movedy  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (iTr.  Gladstone)      . .   1662 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words   **upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Disraeli.) 
Question  joroposod,  **  That  the  word  *  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
After  long  debate.  Debate  adfourned  till  To-morrow, 

Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ireland)  Bill — Ordered  {Mr,  StaepooU,  Colonel  GrevUle^Nugent) ; 

presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  60]  . .  . .  , .    1 759 

Despatch  of  Business  in  Parliament — Joint  Committee — 

Lords*  Messnge  considered  ..  ..  ..  ..    1759 

Ordered^  That  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  join  with  the  Committee  appointed  bj 
The  Lords,  to  consider  whether  any  facilities  can  be  given  for  the  despatch  of  business 
in  Parliament,  especially  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two  [louses,  do  meet  The 
Lords'  Committee  in  the  Painted  Chamber  this  day,  at  half  after  Three  of  the  clock« 

Message  to  The  Lords  to  acquaint  them  therewith. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  join  with  the  Committee  of  The  Lords  have 
power  to  agree  in  the  appointment  of  a  Chairman  of  such  Joint  Committee. 

LOEDS,  FEIDAT,  MAECH  19. 
Parochial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill  (No.  il)— 
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After  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — BiU  reaa  2'  accordingly,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  \2th  of  April, 

Despatch  of  Business  in  Parliament — Joint  Committee — 

Message  from  the  Commons  to  acquaint  this  House  that  they  hare  ordered  that  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  them  to  join  with  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  House 
on,  do  meet  the  Committee  of  this  House  in  the  Painted  Chamber  this  day  at  half  past 
Three  o'clock  ..  ..  ..  ...  ,,    1787 

Select  Committee  on,  to  meet/ortAurtVA. 

COMMONS,  FRIDAY,  MAECH  19. 
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The  Marquess  of  Hartington  . .  . .  . .  1787 
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ImpriBonmeiA  far  Delyt  VSl— Ordered  (Mr,  AUomey  General,  Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneral,  Mr, 
CAoitcell^  o/^e  £xekepier)  ;  preeetUed,  and  reid  tbe  flnt  timo  [BUI  ei]  . .   1894 
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LORDS. 


NEW    PEEES. 


TUESDJLT,  T>ECEMSER  15,  1868. 

Die  Biglit  lion.  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  Knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  Baron  Hatherley  of  Down-Hatherley  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 

^HHam  Ernest  Baron  Peyersham,  Viscount  Hehnsley  of  Helmsley  and  Earl 
of  Peversliain  of  Byedale  in  the  North  Biding  of  the  County  of  York. 

Thtbsday,  Febkuaby  18,  1869. 
The  Earl  of  Caithness  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ghreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  called  Scotland,  Baron  Barrogill  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

TriaDAY,  March  2. 
Edward  Anthony  John  Viscount  Gormanston  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  Baron  Gormanston  of  miite- 
wood  in  the  County  of  Meath. 

SAT  PIEST. 

Thubsday,  Decembeb  10,  1868. 
Janes  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Tuesday,  Decescbeb  15. 
The  Earl  of  Abergayenny,  afber  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
ILe  Lord  Carjsfort,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

THtntsTOAY,  Febrtjaky  11,  1869. 
Ihe  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Baphoe. 

TuEgDAY,  FeBBUAKY  16. 

InMbald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
/crm  Bishop  or  London. 
William  Connor  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Eichard  Chevenix  Archbishop  of  Dubun. 

Thtbsday,  Febetjaby  18. 
The  Lord  Carleton,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
The  Doke  of  Norfolk,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

EzpRESENTATivE  Peer  FOB  Ibelaio)  ( Writs  and  JRetums), 
The  Earl  of  Hosse,  «• .  Henry  Baron  Famham,  deceased. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WEITS  ISSUED. 

15,  1868. 
or  Gre^ntrichy  r.  Bight  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  First  Commissioner  of  the 


or  Oxford  City,  r.  Kght  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Secretary  of  State. 
or  L^nd4m,    i7hirer9ity,  p.  Right  Hon.  Eobert  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
or  P^t^Ufrmety    «?-  Eight  Hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers,  First  Commia- 
nonar  of  ite  Admiralty. 


NEW  WBJTB  ISSUED— ^Wi«fiiw*. 

[JDeember  15.] 

For  Birmingham^  v.  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

For  London  City,  v.  Bight  Hon.  George  Joachim  Gbschen,  Commissioner  of  Poor 
Law. 

For  Southwarhy  v.  Bight  Hon.  Ansten  Heniy  Lajard,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works. 

For  Sdlifax,  v.  James  Stansfeld,  esqnire,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

For  Plymouth,  v.  Sir  Bobert  Porrett  Collier,  knight,  Attorney  General. 

For  Exeter,  v.  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  knight,  Solicitor  General 

For  Bradford,  v.  Bight  Hon.  William  Edward  Forster,  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Coimcil  for  Education. 

For  Ripon,  v.  Lord  John  Hay,  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 

For  Ihiro,  p.  Eight  Hon.  John  Cranch  Walker  Vivian,  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

For  Warehamy  v.  John  Hales  Montagu  Caloraft,  esquire,  deceased. 

Tuesday,  Decembbb  29. 

For  Louth,  v.  Bight  Hon.  Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson  Fortesoue,  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland. 

For  Clare,  v.  Sir  Colman  Michael  O'Loghlen,  baronet.  Judge  Adrooate  General. 

For  Kerry,  v,  Yiscoimt  Castlerosse,  Yice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

For  Kildare,  v.  Bight  Hon.  Otho  Augustus  FitzGerald,  Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold. 

For  Westmeath,  v,  Algernon  William  Fulke  Greville,  esquire,  Groom  in  Waiting. 

For  Mallow,  v.  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Sullivan,  Attorney  General  for  Lreland. 

For  Wtytoum  District  of  Burghs,  v,  George  Young,  esquire.  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland. 

For  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  t;.'  William  Patrick  Adam,  esquire.  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury. 

For  BCawick  District  of  Burghs,  v.  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  esquire,  Conmiissioner 
of  the  Admiralty. 

For  Derbyshire  (Southern  Division),  v.  Sir  Thomas  QeteAej,  baronet^  deceased. 


DuBiNG  Beoess. 
For  Renfrew,  v.  Archibald  Alexander  Speirs,  esquire,  deceased. 

Wednesday,  Pebrttaky  17,  lr869. 
For  London  City,  v.  Charles  Bell,  esquire,  deceased. 

Thtjesday,  Febettaey  18. 
For  New  Radnor,  v.  Bichard  Green  Price,  esquire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Fbiday,  Febeuaey  19.  \ 

For  Wexford  Borough,  v.  Bichard  Joseph  Devereux,  esquire,  void  Election.  I 
For  Westhury,  v.  John  Lewis  Phipps,  esquire,  void  Election.  ! 

Thursday,  March  4. 
For  Bradford,  v.  Henry  William  Bipley,  esquire,  void  Election. 
For  Bewdley,  v.  Sir  Bichard  Atwood  Glass,  void  Election. 

Friday,  March  5. 
For  Drogheda,  v.  Benjamin  Whitworth,  esquire,  void  Election. 
For  Scarborough,  v.  Sir  John  Yanden  Bempde  Johnstone,  baronet,  deceased. 

Wednesday,  March  17. 

For  Dumfries  County,  v.  Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow,  incapable  of  Sitting!  and 
Yoting. 


NEW  WETTS  ISSUED— «m«iiiw<?. 

MoKDAT,  ICaboh  22. 
Pot  Etrtfcrd  City^  v-  GFeorge  GUve^  esqture,  and  John  TOiam  Shaw  WyDie, 

eeaaire,  Toid  Eleotion. 
For  BUMwm^  v.  William  Heniy  Hornby,  esquire,  and  Joseph  Feildeni  esqnirey 
Yoid  Eleotion. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWOEN. 

Tuesday,  December  29,  1868. 
GrtenwieK — ^Right  Hon.  William  Ewait  Gladstone. 
Oxford  City — ^Kight  Hon.  Edward  CardweU. 
iSoii/Airari— Eight  Hon.  Austen  Henry  Layard. 
Lomi<m  University — ^fiight  Hon.  Eobert  Lowe. 
Ptntffract — ^Eieht  Hon.  Hufh  Culling  Eardley  ChUders. 
Bradford— IS^At  Hon.  William  Edw^  Forster. 
Eipcm — Lord  John  Hay. 
Druro — Hon.  John  Cranch  Walker  Vivian. 
London  City — ^Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim  Gbschen. 
Baii/ax — James  Stansfeld,  the  younger,  esquire. 

Birmingham — ^Et.  Hon.  John  Bright  (being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
made  the  Affirmation  required  by  Law). 

TxHESDAY,  Febettaey  16,  1869. 
Eiti^ — Sir  John  Duke  Colerid^. 

Clackmannan  and  Kinrou — William  Patrick  Adam,  esquire. 
Hawick  District  of  Burghs — George  Otto  Treyelyan,  esquire. 
KUdaro — ^Eight  Hon.  Lord  Otho  Augustus  FitzGerald. 
Kerry — ^Tiscount  Castlerosse. 
Plymouth — Sir  Eobert  Porrett  Collier. 
Bje%frev> — ^Eight  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce. 
Wiftown  District  of  Buryhs---OteoTge  Yoimg,  esquire. 
Louth — Eight  Hon.  Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson  Fortescue. 
MaUow — iSght  Hon.  Edward  Sullivan. 
Clare — ^Right  Hon.  Sir  Colman  Michael  O'Loghlen,  baronet. 
Vestmemth — Captain  Algernon  William  Fulke  Qreville. 
Derby  County  (Southern  Division) — HeniyWilmot,  esquire. 

TiJESDAY,  Febeuaby  23. 
Limd<m  City — ^Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Eothschild. 

Monday,  Maech  1. 
3>ir  Radnor — ^Marquess  of  Hartington. 
JTesthury — Charles  Paul  Phipps,  esquire. 

Tuesday,  Maech  9. 
TawUon — Henry  James,  esquire. 

Mo5day,  Maech  15. 
Beicdley — John  Cunliffe  Pickersgill  Cunliffe,  esquire. 
Bradford — ^Edwud  Miall,  esquire. 

Tuesday,  Maech  16. 
Scarlorough—Six  Harcourt  Johnstone,  baronet. 
We^ord  Borouyh — ^Eichard  Joseph  Devereux,  esquire. 

Thxtbsday,  Maech  18. 
Ikoyksda — ^Thomas  Whitworth,  esquire. 


TOiL.  UKCiV.    [teibd  skros.]  [  /  1 


BY  THE  QUEEN. 

A  PROCLAMATION, 

For  dissolving  the  present  Parliament^  and  declaring  the  Coiling  of  another. 

VICTORIA  R. 

117HEKEAS  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy 
▼  ▼  Council,  to  dissolve  this  present  Parliament,  which  stands  prorogued  to 
Thursday  the  Twenty-sixth  Day  of  November  instant:  We  do,  for  that  End, 
publish  this  Our  Eoyal  Proclamation,  and  do  hereby  dissolve  the  said  Parlia- 
ment accordingly:  And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  and  the  Commissioners  for  Shires  and  Burghs,  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  discharged  from  their  Meeting  and  Attendance  on  the 
said  Thursday  the  Twenty-sixth  Day  of  November  instant :  And  We,  being  de- 
sirous and  resolved,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  meet  Our  People,  and  to  have  their 
Advice  in  Parliament,  do  hereby  make  known  to  all  Our  loving  Subjects  Our 
Boyal  Will  and  Pleasure  to  call  a  new  Parliament :  And  do  hereby  farther  de- 
clare, that,  with  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy  Council,  We  have  given  Order  that  Our 
Chancellor  of  that  Part  of  Our  United  Kingdom  called  Great  Britain  and  Our 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  do  respectively,  upon  Notice  thereof,  forthwith  issue  out 
Writs,  in  due  Form  and  according  to  Ijaw,  for  calling  a  new  Parliament.  And 
We  do  hereby  also,  by  this  Our  Royal  Proclamation  imder  Our  Great  Seal  of 
Our  United  Kingdom,  require  Writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  accordingly  by 
Our  said  Chancellors  respectively,  for  causing  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  who  are  to  serve  in  the  said  Parliament,  to  bo  duly  re- 
turned to,  and  give  their  Attendance  in,  Our  said  Parliament ;  which  Writs  are 
to  be  returnable  on  Tlvarsday  the  Tenth  Day  of  December  next. 

GKven  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor ^  this  Eleventh  Day  of  November,  in  the 
Year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  in  the  Thirty-second  Year  of  Our  Beign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 


BY  THE  QUEEN. 

A.    PROCLAMATION, 

In  Order  to  the  Electing  and  Bummming  the  Sixteen  Peers  of  Scotland, 

VICTORIA  B. 

WHKH.T\AR  We  have  in  OurOoimcil  thought  fit  to  declare  OurFleajsnure 
for  summomng  and  holding  a  Parliament  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of 
Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland  on  Thursday  the  Tenth  Day  of  December  next  ensuing 
the  date  hereof:  In  order  therefore  to  the  electing  aud  summoning  the  Sixteen 
F^ers  of  Scotland  who  are  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  said  Parliament, 
We  do,  by  the  Advice  of  Our  Privy  Coundl,  issue  forth  this  Our  Royal  Pro- 
damatioii,  strictly  charging  and  commaading  all  the  Peers  of  Scotland  to  assemble 
md  meet  at  Solyrood  Sbuee,  in  JSdinburgh,  on  Thursday,  the  Third  Day  of 
Lteemher  next,  between  the  Hours  of  Twelve  and  Two  in  the  Afternoon,  to  nomi- 
ute  and  choose  the  Sixteen  Peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers 
in  the  said  ensuing  ParUament  by  open  Election  and  Plurality  of  Voices  of 
&B  Peers  that  shall  be  then  present,  and  of  the  Proxies  of  such  as  shall  be 
absent  (such  Proxies  being  Peers,  and  producing  a  Mandate  in  Writing  duly 
Bgned  before  Witnesses,  and  both  the  Constituent  and  Proxy  being  qualified 
aoDordin^  to  Law)  ;  and  the  Lord  Clerk  Begister,  or  such  Two  of  the  Principal 
Clerks  of  the  Session  as  shall  be  appointed  by  him  to  officiate  in  his  Name,  are 
hereby  respectively  required  to  attend  such  Meeting,  and  to  administer  the  Oaths 
required  by  Law  to  be  taken  there  by  the  said  Peers,  and  to  take  their  Votes, 
and  immediately  after  such  Election  made  and  duly  examined  to  certify  the 
Names  of  the  Sixteen  Peers  so  elected,  and  to  sign  and  attest  the  same  in  the 
Presence  of  the  said  Peers  the  Electors,  and  return  such  Certificate  into  Our 
High  Court  of  Chancery  of  Great  Britain :  And  We  do,  by  this  Our  Eoyal  Pro- 
clamation, strictly  command  and  require  the  Provost  of  JEdinburghj  and  all  other 
the  Magistrates  of  the  said  City,  to  take  especial  Care  to  preserve  the  Peace 
thereof  during  the  time  of  the  said  Election,  and  to  prevent  all  manner  of  Eiots, 
Tumults,  Disorders,  and  Violence  whatsoever :  And  We  strictly  charge  and  com- 
mand that  this  Our  Eoyal  Proclamation  be  duly  published  at  the  Market  Cross 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  the  County  Towns  of  Scotland,  Ten  Days  at  least  before 
the  Time  hereby  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  said  Peers  to  proceed  to  such 
Election. 

*Wltnefl8  Ourselves  at  Windsor ^  this  Eleventh  Day  of  November ^  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  in  the  Thirty-second 
Year  of  Our  Beign^ 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 


THE   MINISTEY 

Of  the  Bight  HonoubabIiE  BENJAMIN  DISBAETJ  as  it  stood 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  LAST  PaBLIAHENT. 


THE   CABINET. 

Fint  Lord  of  the  Treasury  •  Right  Hon.  Biitjamin  Disbaxu. 

Lord  ChADoellor Right  Hon.  Lord  Caibks. 

President  of  the  Coonoil     ....  His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Mablbobouoh. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Malmbsbubt,  G.C.B. 

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department        .  Right  Hon.  Gatbobxx  Habdt. 

Secretary  ot  State,  Foreign  Department    .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies  .  .  His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Buckiroham  and  Chahdos,  E.G. 


Secretary  of  State  for  War 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 


Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sombbskt  Pakinoton,  Bt.,  G.C.B. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Staffobd  Henbt  Nobtbootx,  Bt.,  C.B. 
Right  Hon.  Gbobgx  Wabd  Hunt. 
Right  Hon.  Qxnbt  Thomas  Lowbt  Cobbt. 
President  of  the  Boilrd  of  Trade  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G. 

^  Bu'uS^^^  ?^  ^""'^  ""^  !*'*^"!}  ^^«^*  «^'^-  ^^  "^^^  ^"^^  »<^»™  Manbibi. 

^reUndT**"^.  ^  f"^  ^^^  Lieutenant  J  ^.^^^  g^^  ^arl  of  Mayo. 

NOT  IN  THE   CABINET. 

Field  Blarshal  Commanding-in-Chief  .  H.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Cambbidob,  K.G. 

Postmaster  General His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montbosb,  K.T. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster        .  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Paitxn. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Board .  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Dxvon. 

^tI:^tm.:^o^'^'''^  **'.''"''}  Ri^bt  Hon.  Lord  Ro.«.  Mo,«oo. 

iVice  Admiral  Sir  Alsxandbb  Milnb,  K.C.B.,  Vice 
Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Colpoys  Daobbs,  K.C.B., 
Rear  Admiral  Gbobgb  Henby  Seymoub,  C.B., 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Chables  Dalbyxplb  Hay, 
Bt.,  and  Chables  Du  Cane,  Esq. 
Joint  SecreUrie.  of  the  T«.Mu,y       .        .  |CoUmolTH^ju,EDWABDTATU.BandG.OB«ScLiT.B. 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  .  Lord  Henby  Gbobob  Chables  Gobdon  Lbbnoz. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  .  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  Bt. 

Under  Secretary,  Home  Department  .        .  Sir  Jambs  Fbbgusson,  Bt. 

Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Department        .  Edwabd  Chbistopheb  Eoebton,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  Colonies      .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Chables  Bowyeb  Addeblby. 


Under  Secretary  for  War 
Under  Secretary  for  India  . 
Judge  Advocate  General    . 
Attorney  General 
Solicitor  General 


Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Longfobd,  K.C.B. 
.     Right  Hon.  Lord  Cunton. 

Right  Hon.  John  Robebt  Mowbbay. 
.     Sir  John  Buboess  Kabslake,  Knt. 

Sir  WiLLLiM  Baliol  Bbett,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate Right  Hon.  Edwabd  Stbathbabn  Gobdon. 

Solicitor  General John  Millab,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Abbboobn,  K.G.  and  K.St.P. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  Abbaham  Bbewsybb. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant      .  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Mayo. 

Attorney  General Right  Hon.  Robebt  Richabd  Wabbbn. 

Solicitor  General Michael  Habbison,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Tankbbvillb. 

Lord  Chamherlain Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbadfobd. 

Master  of  the  Horse His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beautobt,  K.G. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household        .  Right  Hon.  Pbbcy  Eoebton  Hebbbbt. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Royston. 

Vice  Chamherlain  of  the  Household    .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Right  Hon.  Marquess  of  Exbtbb. 

Captain  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard .        .  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadooan. 

Master  of  the  BuckbouadB .  .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ooltillb  of  CuLBOM. 

^ff  Equerrjr  and  Clerk  Mmbal       .        .  Lord  Aubbd  Hbbby  Paobt. 

-atJ^ii^  of  iho  Robtm       ....  HerGnoetbeDMhMMof^WAmToir. 


THE   MINISTRY 

As  TOBSOSD   BY  THE  ElGHT  HOWOTTEABLE  WILLIAM  EWAET  GLADSTONE. 


THE  CABINET. 

Fint  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury  .        .       .  Right  Hon.  Wxluaic  Ewabt  Glajdbtons. 

Lord  Chukcellor Right  Hon.  Lord  Hathkblkt. 

PrMideni  of  the  Council       ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  Dk  Gret  and  Ripoir. 

Lord  Prirj  Seal        .        .        •        .        »  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  EnasBLiT. 

Secretarj  of  State,  Home  Department         .  Right  Hon.  Hsnrt  Austin  Bruci. 

Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department]  .  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies      .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War        .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Edward  Card  well. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  •        .  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G. 

ChaBcellor  of  the  Exchequer    •        .        .  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty         .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Culumo  Eardlet  Chzldsbs. 

Postmaster  General Right  Hon.  Marquess  of  Hartxngton. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade     .        .  Right  Hon.  John  Bright. 

^^uSdT^  *".  *"  .^'^.  ^"'•^*  }  Right  Hon.  Chichmie.  Saiio«  Fobimcw. 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Board .    Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Field  Ifarsbal  Commanding-in-Chief        .        H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Caicbrzdge,  E.G. 
Chaaeellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster        .        Right  Hon.  Lord  Dufperin,  K.P.,  K.C.B. 
OArf^mmmiwer  of  Work.  «>d  Public  J  ^^^^  jj^„  ^„„,  „,,„  La,^_ 

'T<i^tr*W»iSL.^"""'"  '"!  ^:'}  ^1^  Hon.  W.u^  Enw^  Fo««..  • 

/'Right  Hon.  James  Stansteld,  Most  Hon.  liCarquess 

LMds  of  the  Treasury ....         ^     o^  Lansdownb,  William  Patrick  Adam,  Esq.,  and 

(.    Hon.  Captain  John  Cranch  Walker  Viyun. 

/'Vice  Admiral  Sir  Stdnet  Colpots  Dacres,  K.C.B.^ 

*  .-  .    ^  .«     A^-*;— u-  N     Vice  Admiral  Sir  RobebtSpenceb  Robinson,  K.C.B., 

LMs  Of  tne  Aomiraity  .        .        .        .      ^     ^^p^.^  ^o^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^-q    ^^^  George  Otto 

(.     Trevbltan,  Esq. 

J»tSw(M»ie.oft1>eTrMsnr7     .       .  {'^  atbio»?eA'"*   *^'"'    ^''  ""*  ^"''"   ^"* 

Stcretary  of  the  Admiralty  .        .  .    Wiluam  Edward  Baxter,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade       .        .        George  John  Shaw-Lepetre,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  tbe  Poor  Law  Commissioners         Arthur  Wxlleslet  Peel,  Esq. 

Uader  Secretary,  Home  Department    .  .    Edward  Hugessen  Knatohbull-Hugessbn,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Department      .  Arthur  John  Otwat,  Esq. 

Under  Secretaiy  for  Colonies        .        .        .  Right  Hon.  William  Monsell. 

Under  Secretary  for  War         .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northbrook. 

Under  Secretary  for  India    ....  Mountbtuart  Elpbinstons  Grant  Dupp,  Esq. 

Judge  Adrocate  General ....  Right  Hon.  Sir  Colman  Michael  O'Loghlen,  Bt. 

Attorney  General Sir  Robebt  Pobbett  Collieb,  Knt. 

Sditfitor  General Sir  John  Duke  Colebidge,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lsrd  Adroeate Right  Hon.  John  Moncbeipp. 

Solicitor  Genenl Geobge  Young,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Ueatenant Right  Hon.  Earl  Spenceb,  E.G.,  K.P. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  Thomas  O'Hagan. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant    .        Right  Hon.  Chichester  Samuel  Fortssoue. 

Attorney  Creneral Right  Hon.  Edward  Sullivan. 

Solicitor  General      .        •        •        .        .        Charles  Robert  Babrt,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lsrd  Steward Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bessborough. 

Lord  Chamberlain Right  Hon.  Viscount  Stdnet,  G.C.B. 

Master  of  tbe  Horse        ....  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ailesburt,  K.G. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household         .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dx  Tablet. 

ConpiroUer  of  tbe  Household  .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Or  ho  Augustus  FitzGbrald. 

^iee  Chamberlain  of  tbe  Household     .  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Castlebobse. 

CspcaiD  of  tbe  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley. 

Capcatn  of  tbe  Teomen  of  the  Guard       .  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Haeicr  of  the  Boekbonnds  ....    Right  Honi  Earl  of  Cork,  E.P. 

Chief  Eqaerry  and  CleriL  MftTsbal     •       .  Lord  Alfred  Uenbt  Pao^t. 
Mistiiw  of  tbe  Robea                                    Mer  Gnce  tbe  Duobesi  of  Ajiqtll« 
VOL  UJLUlY.  fraoD  SSRIS8.]  [  ^  1 


ROLL   or   THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Perst  Session  of  the  Twentieth  Parltament  of  the 

UlOTED  EiNODOH  OF  ObEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


32o  VICTORIJE   1868-9. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select  Com- 
mittee,  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Rank, 
beginning  with  the  Mighest ;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Confer- 
ence with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  ie  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
f&rth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose 
within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon 
ang  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron, 


Boyal  Highness  The  Prince  op 
Wales. 

Boyal   Higlmess  Alfred  Ernest 
Albert  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

His  Boyal  Highness  George  Frederick 
Ale£ander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Teviotdale. 
{King  of  Hanover,) 

His  Boyal  Highness  George  William 
Frederick  Charles  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Archibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

William  Page  Lord  Hatiierley,  Lord 
Chancellor, 

William  Archbishop  of  York. 

EiCHARDCnENEvixArchbishopof  Dublin 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Earl  De 
Grey,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

John  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  JEarl  Marshal 
of  England, 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Bichmond. 

William  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Duke  of  ^^eau- 


WiLUAM   Amelius   Aubrey  de   Verb 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 

George  Godolphen  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Weluam  Duke  of  Bedford. 

William  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

John  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Butland. 

William   Alexander   Loms    Stephen 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {JDuke  of  Hamilton,) 

William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Drogo  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander   Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon   George   Duke   of   North- 
umberland. 

Arthur  Bichard  Duke  of  Wellington. 

BiciiARD  Plantagenet  Campbell  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granville  Whjjam  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

GEORGEMarquossofTwEEDDALE.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Henry  Charles   Keith   Marquess  of 
Lansdowne. 

John  Villibrs  Stuart  Marquess  Towx- 

SHEND. 


BOM^  OF  THE  LOEDS  SPIBITUAL  AND  TEMPOEAL. 


SoBEBT  AsTHUK    TAI.BOT  Marquoss  of 

JoBsr  Alezahdeb,  Marquess  of  Bath. 

JjjiES  Marquess  of  Abebcobn.     (Duke 
•f  Ahereom.) 

BxcHABD  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

Jofss  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 

WiLUAM  Alleyke  Marquess  of  Exeter. 

Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

Jomr  Charles  Marquess  Caicden. 

HssTRT  WiiiLiAH  Oeorge  Marquoss  of 
Ajtgieset. 

Oeoroe  Horatio  Marquess  of  Cholmon- 


Oeoroe  William  Frederick  Marquess 

of  AXLESBURY. 

Oboroe  Thomas  John  Marquessof  West- 
meath.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Frederick  William  John  Marquess  of 
Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

BiCHARD  Marquess  of  Westminster. 

George  Attovstus    Ck)NSTANTiN£   Mar- 
quees C^  NORMANBT. 

fSt4OTT^  John  Earl  of  Shbewsbttbt. 

Edward  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Derby. 

FiANcis  Theofhilus  Henry  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

Gborgb  Bobert  Charles  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke AND  Montgomery. 

William  Beginald  Earl  of  Devon. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire. 

• 

BrpoLPH  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

FRiNds  William  Henry  Earl  of  West- 
morland. 

Gk>roe Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

Geoige  Harry  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  James  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Kottingham. 

Oboboe  Arthur  Prni^rp  Earlof  Chester- 
fuld. 

JoHj  WiLUAM  Earl  of  Sand^iv^ch. 

Akihur  Algernon  Earl  of  £ss£x. 

William  Oeobgs  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Walter  Francis  Eail  of  Doncaster. 
{Ihk$  tfBuecUuck  and  Queenderry,) 

AiXBoarr  Easl  of  Shaftbsburt. 
Eari  of  BiMQBarr, 


/ 


Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

BiCHARD  Qeorge  Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

George  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  William  Earl  of  Coventry. 

Victor  Albert  George  Earl  of  Jersey. 

William  Henry  Earl  Poulett. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Morton.     {Meeted 
for  Scotland.) 

CosPATRicK  Alexander  Earl  of  Home. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

George  Earl  of  Haddington.     {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  Earl  of  Lauderdale.    {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Dayid    Graham    Drummond    Earl   of 
AiRLiE.    {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

John  Thornton  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville.    {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.     {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.     {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Sewallis  Edward  Earl  Ferrers. 
WmjAM  Walter  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Charles  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
Francis  Thomas  De  Grey  Earl  Cowper, 
Pmup  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl 
of  Macclesfield. 

jAMEsEarl  Graham.     {Dukeof  Montrose.) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldegrave. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Charles  Wyndham  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 
WiLUAM  Thomas  Spencer  Earl  Fitz- 

WILLIAM. 

Dudley  Francis  Earl  of  Guelfoed. 
Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Henry  Edward  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
George  John  Earl  De  La  Ware. 
William  Earl  of  Radnor. 
John  Poyntz  Earl  Spencer. 
WiLLL\M  Lennox  Earl  Bathurst. 
Arthur   Wills    Blundell    Trumbtill 

Sandys  HoDisis  Earl  of  Htllsborotjoh^ 

(Marquess  of  Dowmhire.) 
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Georqe  "William   Fbederiok   Earl  of 
Clasjsndon, 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield, 

William  Earl  of  Aberoavenny. 

John  James  Hugh  Henry  Earl  Strange.  . 
{Duke  of  Athol) 

William  Henry  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

CUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fortescue. 

Henry    Howard    Molyneux    Earl  of 
Carnarvon. 

Henry  Charles  Earl  Cadogan. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

STEPHENEarlofMouNrCASHELL.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Henry  John   Eeuben  Earl  of  Port- 
ARLTNGTON.     {Elected  fw  Ireland.) 

William    Eichard     Earl    Annesley. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

John  Earl  of  Erne.     {Elected for  Ireland.) 

William   Earl  of  Wioklow.     {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Oeorge  Charles  Earl  of  Lucan.   {Elated 
for  Ireland.) 

Somerset  Eichard  Earl  of  Belmore. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Francis  Earl  of  Bandon.     {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Francis  Egbert  Earl  of  Eosslyn. 

George  Grimston  Earl  of  Craven. 

Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Eomney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

Lawrence  Earl  of  Eosse.     {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Sydney  William  Herbert  Earl  Man- 
^t:rs. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Thynne  Earl  of  Harewood. 

WiLUAM  Hugh  Earl  of  Minto. 

Alan  Frederick  Earl  Cathcart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 

Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow  Earl 
,  Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans, 


Albert  Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

Orlando  George  Charles  Earl  of  Brad- 
ford. 

Frederick  Earl  Beauchamp. 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Earl  De 
Grey.  {In  another  Place  as  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.) 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

Eichard  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 

Charles  Sommers  Earl  Sommers. 

John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad- 

BROKE. 

GeorgeHenryEobertCharlesWilliam 

Earl  Vane. 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Vaughan  Earl  Cawdor. 

William  George  Earl  of  Munster. 

Egbert  Adam  Philips  Haldane  Earl  of 
Camperdown. 

Thomas  George  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George  Frederick  D'Arcy  Earl  of 
Durham. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 

Heioiy  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Henry  John  Earl  of  Ducie. 

Charles  Maude  Worsley  Earl  of  Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Egbert  Earl  Ltnes.  {Luke 
of  Roxhurghe.) 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 

William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Charles  George  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

Francis  Charles  Granville  Earl  of 
Ellesmere. 

George  Stevens  Earl  of  Strafford. 

William  John  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

Henry  Eichard  Charles  Earl  Cowley. 

Archibald  William  Earl  of  Winton. 
{Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 

William  Earl  of  Dudley. 

John  Earl  Eussell. 

John  Earl  of  Kjmberley.  {In  another 
Pla<^e  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.) 

Eichard  Earl  of  Dartrey. 

William  Ernest  Earl  of  Feversham. 

John  Egbert  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

Egbert  Viscount  Hereford. 

William  Henry  Viscount  Strathallan. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 


SPIRITUAL  AKD  TEMPOEAL. 


Hexky  Yiaooimt  BoiJ3fOBB0£E  and  St. 
Etelts  Yiscoiint  Fax-mouth. 

GeOBGE  YisCX>112lt  TOBRINOTON. 

AroTSTua  Ttlehibsjck  Yiscouiit  Leiksteb. 
[Duke  of  Leiiuter,) 

JoHx  KoBERT  Viscount  Sydney.  {In 
another  Place  as  Lord  Chamherhin  of 
the  Rowehold,) 

Fbancts  "Whzubk  Viscount  Hood. 

MERVYNViscountPowEKSCOUBT.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Thomas  Viscount  De  Vesci.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

Ja3[Es  Viscount  Leffobd.     {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Editabd  Viscount  Banoob.    {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Hayes  Viscount  Donebaile.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

CoBNVAUJsViBcountHAWABDEN.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Cabnegie  Eobebt  John  Viscount  St. 
Vincent. 

Henby  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Wells  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Geobge  Fbedebick  Viscount  Temfle- 
tovn.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Geobge  Viscount  Gk)BDON.  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen.) 

Edvabd  Viscount  ExMOimr. 

John  Lxtke  Geobge  Viscount  Hutchin- 
80N.     {Earl  of  Donoughmore. ) 

William  Tho3cas  Viscount  Clancabty. 
{Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Wellinqton  Henby  Viscount  Combeb- 

MEBE. 

Chables  John  Viscount  Cantebbuby. 

BovLAND  Viscount  Hill. 

Chables  Stewabt  Viscount  Habdinge. 

Hugh  Viscount  Goxjgh. 

SiBATFOBD  Viscount  Stbatfobd  de  Bed- 

CLIFFE. 

Cha&les  Viscount  Evebsley. 
Chables  Viscount  Halifax. 
Aloandeb  Nelson  Viscount  Bbidfobt. 

John  Bishop  of  London. 
Chables  Bishop  of  Dxjbham. 

ChablesHichabd  Bishop  of  Winchesteb. 

Henby  Bishop  of  Exeteb. 

CosNOP  Bifthop  of  St.  Dayid's. 

AfflEnurTuBsnEB  Biahopof  Ghiohzsteb. 


Samuel  Bishop  of  Oicfobd. 

Thomas  Vowleb  Bishop  of  St.  Asafh. 

James  Pbince  Bishop  of  Manchesteb. 

Alfbed  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Walteb  Kebb  Bishop  of  Salisbuby. 

Robebt  John  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
{In  another  Place  as  Lord  Auckland.) 

Robebt  Bishop  of  Rifon. 

John  Thomas  Bishop  of  Nobwich. 

James  Colquhoun  Bishop  of  Bangob. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Cabusle. 

Henby  Bishop  of  Wobcestee. 

Chables  John  Bishop  of  Gloucesteb 
AND  Bbistol. 

Edwabd  Habold  Bishop  of  Ely. 

William  Bishop  of  Chesteb. 

Thomas  Legh  Bishop  of  Rochesteb. 

Geobge  Augustus  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

James  Bishop  of  Hebefobd. 

William  Connob  Bishop  of  Peteb- 
bobouoh. 

Robert  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Wateb- 

FOBD,  and  LiSMOBE. 

William  Bishop  of  Debby  and  Raphoe. 
Chables    Bbodbick    Bishop  of   Tuam, 

"KlTJ^LA,  AND  AcHONBY. 

John  Geobge  Bbabazon  Lobd  Ponsonby 
{Earl  of  Bes8horough)y  Lord  Steward  of 
the  household. 

Geobge  Douglas  Lobd  Sundbidge  {Duke 
of  Argyll)j  One  of  Her  Majesty* %  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State. 

William  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  De 
Ros. 

Jacob  Henby  Del^vval  Lord  Hastings. 

Geobge  Edvabd  Lord  Audley. 

Albebic  Lord  Willoughby  de  Ebesby. 

Thomas  Cbosby  William  Lord  Dacbe. 

Chables  Henby  Rolle  Lord  Clinton. 

Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 

Henby  Lord  Beaumont. 

Chables  Lord  Stoubton. 

Henby  William  Lord  Bebnebs. 

Henby  Lord  Willoughby  de  Beoke. 

Sackville  Geobge  Lord  Conyebs. 

Geobge  Lord  Vaux  of  Habbowden. 

R.VLFH  GoBDON  Lord  Wentwobth. 

Edv-uid    Adoli'hus    Febdinand    Lord 
Seymoub. 

St.  Andbew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John 
OF  Bletso. 
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Fbedeeick  Oeoboe  Lord  Howabd  pe 
Waldeit. 

William:  Bernard  Lord  Petre. 

Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele. 

John  Francis  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour. 

John  Stuart  Lord  Clefton.  {Uarl  of 
DarnUy.) 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 

George  Henry  Lord  Teynham. 

Henry  V-cVlentine  Lord  Staitord. 

George  Anson  Lord  Byron. 

Charles  Hugh  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexander  Lord  Saltoun.  (^Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

James  Lord  Sinclair.  {Elected  for  Scot- 
land,) 

William  Buller  Fullerton  Lord  El- 
PHiNSTONE.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Charles  Lord  Blantyre.  {Elected  for 
Scotland.) 

Charles  John  Lord  Colville  of  Cul- 
Ross.     {Elected  far  Scotland.) 

EiCHARD  Edmund  Saint  Lawrence  Lord 
Boyle.     {Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,) 

George  Lord  Hay.     {Earl  of  Einnoul,) 

Henry  Lord  MiDDLEa:oN. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

John  George  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
{Earl  of  Besshorough,)  {In  another 
Place  as  Lord  Steward  of  the  ITauaehold,) 

George  John  Loi*d  Sondes. 

Alfred  Nath^vniel  Holden  Lord  Scars- 
dale. 

George  Ives  Lord  Boston. 

George  James  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland. 
{Earl  of  Egmont,) 

Augustus  Henry  Lord  Vernon. 

Edward  St.  Vincent  Lord  Digby. 

George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridge.  {Bulce 
of  Argyll,)  {In  another  Place  as  (hie 
of  Her  MaJesty^s  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,) 

Stanhope  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Rice  Lord  Dinevor. 
ThoMcVs  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
ChiVrles  Lord  Southampton* 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 


George  Bridges  Harley  Dennett  Lord 
Rodney. 

William  Lord  Berwick. 

James  Henry  Legge  Lord  Sherborne. 

John  Henry  De  La  Poer  Lord  Tyrone. 
{Marquess  of  Waterford,) 

HenryBentinck  Lord  Carleton.    {Earl 
of  Shannon,) 

Charles  Lord  Suffield. 

.Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 

Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon. 

Charles  Cornwallis  Lord  Braybrooke. 

George  Hamilton   Lord   Fishbrwick. 
{Marquess  of  Donegal,) 

Henry   Hall  Lord   Gage.     {Viscount 
Gage,) 

Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 

Robert  John  Lord  Auckland.    {Li  an- 
other Place  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,) 

George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 

George LordMENDiP.   ( Viscount  Clifdm,) 

Archibald    George   Lord    Stuart    of 
Castle  Stuart.     {Earl  of  Moray,) 

Randolph  Lord  Stewart  of  Garlies. 
{Earl  of  Galloway,) 

James  George  Henry  Lord  Salters- 
FORD.     {Earl  of  Courtown,) 

William  John  Lord  Brodrick.    {Vis- 
count Midleton,) 

Frederick  Henry  William  Lord  Cal- 

THORPE. 

Charles  Robert  Lord  Carrington. 

William  Henry  Lord  Bolton. 

George  Lord  Northwick. 

Thomas  Lyttleton  Lord  Lilfoed. 

THOM.VS  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

Edward  Lord  Dunsany.     {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Theobald   Pitz- Walter  Lord    Dun- 
BOYNE.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Lucius  Lord  Inchiquin.      {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Cadwallader   Davis   Lord    Blayney. 
{EUctedfor  Irehnd.) 

JoHNCAVENDiSHLordKiLMAiNE.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

Robert  Lord  Clonbrock.     {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Charles    Allanson    Lord    Headley. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Edward  Lord  Crofton.      {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 


SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPOEAL. 


£nL£LoxdCi.ABiKA.    (^.Elected for  Ireland.) 

Hzs&Y  Ybjlscib  Seymoub  Lord  Moore. 
(JjftfrgveM  of  I>rogheda,) 

Jons  Hz27HT  Weljjxotok  Obahah  Lord 
LoFTua.     {MarqueM  of  Ely,) 

6&A5VILLS   liEVEsoN  Lord  Cabysfobt. 
[Earl  of  Carysfort.) 

Geobge  Balph  LiOTd  Abercbombt. 

JoHx  Thomas  Lord  'Ret)ehdatiT!. 

Horace  Lord  Hivebs. 

AUGrSTUsFBEDEBICKABTHTJBLordSAinJYS 

George  Atjoubtus  Fbedebick  Oiiables 
Lord  Sheffield.     {£arl  of  Sheffield.) 

Thomas  Amebicus  Lord  Ebskine. 

George  John  Lord  Moirr  Eagle.    {Jifar' 
fueu  of  Sliyo.) 

GeorgeArthub  Hastinqs  Lord  Grakabd. 
{Earl  of  Granard.) 

Hi^GEBFOBD  Lord  Cbewe. 

Alas  Leggb  Lord  Oabdkeb. 

Joms  Thomas  Lord  Maknebs. 

JomrALEXA3n>EBLordHoFETOUN.  {Earl 
of  Hop$t<mn.) 

Frederick  William  Bobebt  Lord 
Stewart  of  Stewart's  Court.  {Mar- 
qu£49  of  Londonderry.) 

SicHARD  Lord  Gastlemaine.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Charles  Lord  Meldrum.  {Marquess  of 
Euntly.) 

James  Lord  Eoss.     {Earl  of  Glasyow.) 

WnjjAM  Willouohby  Lord  Grinstead. 

{Earl  of  EnnUkillen.) 
Whxiam    TTat.t!   John    Charles    Lord 

FoxFORD.     {Earl  of  Limerick. ) 

Fravcis  George  Lord  Churchill. 

George  Francis  Bobebt  Lord  Habbis. 

Bboikald  Chables  Edwabd  Lord  Col- 
chesteb. 

Whjjam  Schombebg  Sobebt  Lord  Keb. 
{Marquess  of  Lothian.) 

Fr^'cis  Nathaniel  Lord  Minsteb. 
{Marquess  Conyngham.) 

James  Edwabd  William  Theobald  Lord 
Ormonde.     {Marquess  of  Ortnonde.) 

PEANasLordWEMYSS.  {EarlofWeniyss.) 

Bobert  Lord  Clanbbassill.  {Earl  of 
Roden.) 

JAMEsLordKiNGSrroN.  {Earl  of  Kingston.) 

WnxiAMLTQONLordSiLCHESTBB.  {Earl 
efLomgford.) 

Cuomnaaai  JTohn  Eybb  Lord  Oriel. 
( Vi§tomt  Mamttrtsm.) 


Henby  Thomas  Lord  Bavenswobth. 

Hugh  Lord  Delamebe. 

John  Geobge  Weld  Lord  Fobesteb. 

John  James  Lord  Rayleigh. 

Robert  Francis  Lord  Giffobd. 

XJlick  John  Lord   Somebhill.     {Mar- 
quess  of  Clanricarde.) 

James  Lord  Wigan.    {Earl  of  Cra/wford 
and  Balcarres.) 

Thomas  Gbanville  Henby  Stuabt  Lord 

Ranfurly.     {Earl  of  Ranfurly.) 

Geobge  Lord  De  Tabley. 

Edward  Montague  Stuabt  Gbanville 
Lord  Whabncuffe. 

John  Henby  Lord  Tentebden. 

John  Lord  Plunket. 

William  Henby  Ashe  Lord  Heytes- 
buby. 

ABCHiBALDpHtLipLordEosEBEBY.   {Earl 
of  Rosehery.) 

RicHABD  Lord  Clanwilliam.     {Earl  of 
Clanwilliam.) 

Edwabd  Lord  Skelmebsdale. 

William  Samuel  Lord  Wynfobd. 

William    Henby    Lord    Kilmabnooe. 
{Earl  of  Erroll.) 

Abthue  James  Lord  Fingall.    {Earl  of 
Fingall.) 

Wiluam  Philip  Lord  Sefton.    {Earl  of 
Sefton.) 

William  Sydney  Lord  Clements.     {Earl 
of  Leitrim.) 

Geobge   William   Fox   Lord    Eosseb. 
{Lord  Kinnaird.) 

Thomas   Lord    Kenlis.      {Marquess    of 
Ileadfort.) 

William   Lord   Chawobth.     {Earl  of 
Meath.) 

Charles    Adolphus    Lord    Dunmobe. 
{Earl  of  Danmore.) 

John  Hobabt  Lord  Howden. 

FoxLord  Panmube.     {Earl  of  Dalhousie.) 

Augustus  Fbedebick  Geobge  Wabwick 

Lord  POLTIMOBE. 

Edwabd  Mostyn  Lord  Mostyn. 

Henby  Sfenceb  Lord  Templemobe. 

Edwabd  Lord  Clonoubby. 

John  St.  Vincent  Lord  De  Saumaeez. 

Lucius  Bentinck  Lord  Hunsdon.     (  Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

William  Fbedebick  Lord  Abingeb. 

Philip  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley. 
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Alexander  Hugh  Lord  Ashburton. 

Edwabd  Richakd  Lord  BLatheeton. 

Archibald    Brabazon    Sparrow   Lord 
WoRLTNGHAM.     {Earl  of  Gosford,) 

William  Frederick  Lord  Strathedex. 

Edward  Berkeley  Lord  Portman. 

Thomas  Alexander  Lord  Lovat. 

William  Batemax  Lord  Bateman. 

James  Molynettx   Lord    Charlemont. 
{Earl  of  Charhmont.) 

Francis    Alexander    Lord    Kottore. 
{Earl  of  Kintore,) 

Oeorge  Ponsonby  Lord  Lismore.     (  Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Henry  Cairns  Lord  Rossmore. 

Robert  Shapland  Lord  Carew. 

Charles    Frederick    Ajbhley    Cooper 
Lord  De  Mauley. 

Arthur  Lord  Wrottesley. 

SuDELEY  Charles  George  Tracy  Lord 

SUDELEY. 

Frederick  Henry  Paul  Lord  Methuen. 
Edward  John  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Henry  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies. 
William  Henry  Lord  Leigh. 
Beilby  Richard  Lord  Wenlock. 

Charles  Lord  Lurgan. 

Thomas    Spring   Lord   Monteagle   of 
Brandon. 

James  Lord  Seaton. 

Edward    Arthur    Wellington    Lord 
Keane. 

John  Lord  Oxentoord.     {Earl  of  Stair,) 

Charles  Crespigny  Lord  Vivian. 

John  Lord  Congleton. 

Denis  St.  George  Lord  Dunsandle  and 
Clanconal.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Victor  Alexander  Lord  Elgin.     {Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.) 

Frederick  Temple  Lord  Clandeboye. 
{Lord  Duffer  in  and  Clanehoye.) 

William  Henry  Forester  Lord  Londes- 

BOROUGH. 

Samuel  Jones  Lord  Overstone. 

Charles  Robert  Claude  Lord  Truro. 

John  Cam  Lord  Broughton. 

'  Lord  De  Freyne. 

Edward     Burtenshaw     Lord     Saint 
Leonards. 

Richard  Henry  Fitz-Roy  Lord  Raglan. 
GiLBjsiir  Sjsxjry  liOrd  Avel.vnd. 


Thomas    Lord    Kenmare.       {Earl    of 
Kenmare.) 

Richard  Bickerton  Pemell  Lord  Lyons. 

Edward  Lord  Belper. 

James  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Robert  Lord  Ebury. 

James  Lord  Skene.    {Earl  Fife.) 

William  George  Lord  Chesham. 

Frederic  Lord  Chelmsford. 

John  Lord  Churston. 

John  Charles  Lord  Strathspey.     {Earl 
of  Seafield.) 

George  Lord  Leconfield. 

William  Tatton  Lord  Egerton. 

Charles  Morgan  Robinson  Lord  Tre- 
degar. 

Robert  Vernon  Lord  Lyveden. 

Henry  Lord  Taunton. 

William  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

Richard  Lord  Westbury. 

Francis  William  Fitzhardingb  Lord 

FrrZHARDINGE. 

Henry  Lord  Annaly. 

Richard  Monckton  Lord  Houghton. 

John  Lord  Romilly. 

Thomas  George  Lord  Northbrook. 

James  Lord  Barrogill.     {Earl  of  Caith- 
ness,) 

Thomas  Lord  Clermont. 

William  Meredyth  Lord   Meredyth. 
{Lord  Athlumney.) 

Edwin  Richard  WnmiiAM  LordKENRY. 
{Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl.) 

Charles  Stanley  Lord  Monck.     {Vis- 
count Monch.) 

John  Lord  Hartismere.  {LordRenniker.) 

Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Lord 
Lytton. 

William  George  Hylton  Lord  Hylton. 

Hugh  Henry  Lord  Strathnairn. 
Edward  Gordon  Lord  Penrhyn. 
GusTAVus  Frederick  Lord  Brancepeth. 

( Viscount  Boyne.) 
Duncan  Lord  Colonsay. 
Hugh  Mac  Calmont  Lord  Cairns. 
John  Lord  Kesteven. 
John  Lord  Ormathwaite. 
Brook  William  Lord  Fitzwalteb, 
William  Lord  O'Neill. 
Robert  Cornelis  Lord  Napier. 
Edward  Anthony  John  Lord  Gk)RMAN- 

STON.     {Viscount  Gormatiston.) 
William  Faqe  Lord  Hatherley.     (JSi 

another  Place  as  Lord  Chancellor.) 
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BEDFORD  CX3UNTY. 

BicIiaTd  ThomaB  Grilpin, 
Fnmcia  Charles  Hastings 
Russell. 

BEDFORD. 

James  Howard, 
Samuel  Wliitbread. 

BERKS  COUNTY. 

Sol>ert  Lovd-Lindsaj, 
Bicliard  Benjon, 
Jcihn  Walter. 

READING. 

&  Francis  Henry  Gk)ld- 

cnid,  bt., 
Gwrg*?  John  ShawLefevre. 

WINDSOR  (NEW). 

Boger  Eykyn. 

WALLINGFORD. 

StaxJev  Tickers. 

ABINGDON. 

HoxL  Charles  Hugh  Lind- 
sav. 

BUCKINGHAM 

COUNTY. 

Cfdedon  Creorge  Du  Pre, 
&t.hon.  Benjamin  DisraeH, 
Nathaniel  Grace  Lambert. 

AYLESBURY. 

Nathaniel  Mayer  de  Roths- 
child, 
Samuel  George  Smith. 

WTCOMBE  (CHEPPING). 

Hon.  William  Henry  Pe- 
regrine Carington. 

BUCKLVGHAM. 

Sr  Hany  Vemey,  bt. 

MAELOW  (GREAT). 

Ihonas  Owen  Wethered,  > 


CAMBRIDGE  COUNTY. 

Rt.  hon.  Lord  George  John 

Manners, 
Hon.CharlesPhilip  (Yorke) 

Viscount  Royston, 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Bouverie 

William  Brand. 

CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY). 

Rt.  hon.  Spencer  Horatio 

Waljwle, 
Alexander  James  Beresford 

Beresford  Hope. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Robert  Richard  Torrens, 
William  Fowler. 

EAST  CHESHIRE. 

Edward  Christopher  Eger- 

ton, 
William  John  Legh. 

MID  CHESHIRE. 

Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
George  Cornwall  Legh. 

WEST  CHESHIRE. 

Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt., 
John  Tollemache. 

MACCLESFIELD. 

William    Coare     Brockle- 

hurst, 
David  Chadwick. 

STOCKPORT. 

William  Tipping, 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

BIRKENHEAD. 

John  Laird. 

CHESTER. 

Hon.  Hu^  Lupus  (Gros- 
venor)  Earl  Chrosvenor, 


CORNWALL   COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Divinon.) 

Sir  John  Salusbury  Tre- 

lawny,  bt., 
Edward  William  Brydges 

Willyoms. 

( Western  Division,) 
John  Saint  Aubyn, 
Arthur  Pendarves  Vivian. 

TRURO. 

Frederick  Martin  Williams, 
Hon.  John  Cranch  Walker 
Vivian. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. 

Robert  Nicholas  Fowler, 
Edward  Backhouse  "East" 
wick. 

BODMIN. 

Hon.  Edward  Frederick 
Leveson-  Qt)wer. 

LAUNCESTON. 
Henry  Charles  Lopes. 

LISKEARD. 
Sir  Arthur  William  Buller, 
knt. 

HELSTON. 

Adolphus  William  Yoimg. 

ST.  IVES. 
Charles  Magniac. 

cumberlajS 

COITNTY. 

{Eastern  Division.) 

William  Nicholson  Hodg- 
son, 

Hon.  Charles  Wentworth 
George  Howard. 

( Western  Division,) 

Henry  Lowther, 
f*Hon.  Percy  ScawenWynd.- 
ham. 
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CARLISLE. 

Sir  WilMd  Lawson,  bt., 
Edmund  Potter. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac  Fletcher. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
George  Augustus  Frederick 
Cavendish  Bentinck. 


DEEBY  COUNTY. 

(North  Derbyshire.) 
Lord  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
Augustus  Peter  Arkwright. 

(South  Derbyshire,) 
Eowland  Smith, 
Sir  Thomas  Gresley,  bt. 

(Ecut  Derbyshire,) 
Hon.  Francis  ^^erton, 
Hon.  Henry  Strutt. 

DERBY. 
Michael  Thomas  Bass, 
Samuel  PlimsoU. 

DEVON  COUNTY. 

(North  Devonshire,) 
Et.  hon.  Sir  Stafford  Henry 

Norihcote,  bt., 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland. 
(South  Devonshire,) 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  bt., 
Samuel  ^ficohawke    Keke- 
wich. 

(Edit  Devonshire,) 
Et.  hon.  Edward  Baldwin 

SDurtenay)       Viscount 
urtenay, 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  bt. 

TIVERTON. 
Hon.  George  Denman, 
John  Heathcote-Amory. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Sir  Eobert  Porrott  CoUior, 

knt., 
Walter  Morrison. 

BARNSTAPLE* 

Thomas  Cave, 

Charles  Henry  Williams. 

DEVONPORT. 

John  Delaware  Lewis, 
Montagu  Chambers. 

TAVISTOCK. 

Arthur  John  Edward  Eus- 

sell. 

EXETER. 

John  Duke  Coleridee, 
Edgar  Alfred  Bowzing. 
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D0E8ET   COUNTY. 

Hon.  William  HenryBerke- 

ley  Portman, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt, 
John  Floyer. 
WEYMOUTH  AKD  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
Charles  Joseph  Theophilus 

Hambro, 
Henry  Edwards. 

DORCHESTER. 

Charles  Napier  Sturt. 

BRIDPORT. 

ThomasAlexanderMitchell. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

George  Grenfell  Glyn. 

WAREHAM. 

John  Hales  Montagu  Gal- 
craft. 

POOLE. 

Arthur  Edward  Qoiest. 
DUEHAM  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division,) 

George  Elliot, 
Sir  Hedworth  Williamson, 
bt. 

(Southern  Division.) 

Joseph  WhitweU  Pease, 
Frederick  Edward  Blackett 
Beaumont. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 
John  Henderson, 
John  Eobert  Davison. 

SUNDERLAND. 

John  Candlish, 
Edward  Temperley  Qour- 
ley. 

GATESHEAD. 
Et.  hon.  Sir  William  Hutt. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
James  Cochran  Stevenson. 

DARLINGTON. 
Edmund  Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Ealph  Ward  Jackson. 

STOCKTON. 
Joseph  Dodds. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

(IFest  Essex.) 
Heniy  John  Selwin-Ibbet- 

son, 
Lord  Eustace  HcnryBrown- 

low  GNwcoyzie«decil, 


Memhers. 

Essex  Couinrsr — eoiit. 

(East  Essex,) 

James  Eound, 

Samuel     Brise     Euggles- 

Brise. 

(Souih  Essex,) 
Eichard  Baker  Wingfield 

Baker, 
Andrew  Johnston. 

COLCHESTER. 

John  Gurdon  Eebow, 
William  Brewer. 

HARWICH. 

Henry  Jervis  White-Jervis. 

MALDON. 

Edward  Hammond  Bentall. 

GLOUCESTEECOUNTT- 

(Eastern  Division, ) 
Eobert  Stayner  Holford, 
Sir  Michael  Edward  Hicks- 
Beach,  bt. 

( Western  Division.) 

Eobert  Nigel  Fitzhardinge 

Kinffscote, 
Samuel  Stevens  Marling. 

STROUD. 

Sebastian  Stewart  Dicken- 
son, 

Henry  Selfe  Pago  Winter- 
botham. 

TEWKESBURY. 
William  Edwin  Price. 

CIRENCESTER. 
Allen  Alexander  Bathurst. 

CHELTENHAM. 

Henry  Bemhard  Samuel- 
son. 

GLOUCESTER. 
William  Philip  Price, 
Charles  James  Monk. 


HEEEFOED  COUNTY. 

Sir  Joseph  EusseU  Bailey, 
bt.. 

Sir  Herbert  George  Den- 
man Croft,  bt., 

Michael  Biddulph. 

HEREFORD. 
George  Clive, 
John  William  Shaw  Wyllie. 

LEOMINSTER. 

Bichaid  Arkwright. 
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HEBT¥0B1>  COUNTY. 

Hon.     Henry      Prederick 

Cowper, 
Henry  Bobert  Brand, 
ALel  Smith. 

HERTFORD. 
Bobert  Dimsdale. 


HUNTINGDON 

COUNTY. 
£d^rard  Fellowes, 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Eobert  Mon- 
tagu. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Thomas  Baring. 

KENT  COUNTY. 

(EmMierm  Diviaom,) 
Edward  Leigb  Pemberton, 
Hon.6eorge  Watson  Millcs. 

( Wui  Kent,) 
Chailes  Henrv  Mills, 
John  Gilbert  Talbot. 

{Mid  Kent.) 

William  Hart  Dyke, 
Hon.  William  Archer  (Am- 
herst) Yiflcount  Hobnes- 
dale. 

ROCHESTER. 
I%ilip  Wykeham-Martin, 
John  Alexander  Kinglake. 

MAIDSTONE. 
Vniiam  Lee, 
James  Wlmtman. 

GREENWICH. 
B&Tid  Salomons, 
£t.  bon.   W^iUiam    Ewart 
Gladstone. 

CHATHAM. 

Arthur  John  Otway. 

GRAVESEND. 
Sir  Charles  Wingfield. 

CANTERBURY. 

Henry  Alexander  Butler- 
Johnstone, 

Theodore  Henry  Brinck- 
man. ^^^ 

LANCASTER   COLT^TY. 

[Hortk  LtMnetuhire,) 
Hon.     Frederick     Arthur 

Stanley, 
Bt.    hon.    John     Wilson 
Patten. 
{Nerti^eaMi  Lancashire. ) 

James  Maden  Holt, 
John  PSeice  Chaml>wl&in 
Staddei 
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Lancaster  County — eont. 

{South-east  Lancathire.) 
Hon.  Algernon  Fulke  Eger- 

ton, 
John  Snowdon  Henry. 

{Sauik^eit  Laneaehire,) 
Charles  Turner, 
Eichard  Assheton  Cross. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Samuel  Robert  Graves, 
Viscount  Sandon, 
William  Rathbone. 

MANCHESTER. 
Hugh  Birley, 
Thomas  Bazley, 
Jacob  Bright. 

PRESTON. 
Edward  Hermon, 
Sir  Thomas  George  Fermor 
Hesketh,  bt. 

WIGAN. 
Henry  Woods, 
John  Lancaster. 

BOLTON. 
John  Hick, 

William  Gray. 

BLACKBURN. 
William  Henry  Hornby, 
Joseph  Foilden. 

OLDHAM. 
John  Tomlinson  Hibbert, 
John  Piatt. 

SALFORD. 
Charles  Edward  Cawley. 
William  Thomas  Charley. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Thomas  Walton  MeUor. 

CLITHEROE. 
Ralph  Assheton. 

BURY. 
Robert  Needham  Philips. 

ROCHDALE. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter. 

WARRINGTON. 
Peter  Rylands. 

BURNLEY 
Richard  Shaw. 

STALEYBRIDQE. 
James  Sidebottom. 


LEICESTER  COUNTY. 

{Northern  Dtmeum.) 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  John  James 

Robert  Manners, 
Samuel  William  Clowes. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Hon.  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick   Louis    (Curzon- 
Howe)  Viscount  Ourzon, 
Albert  Poll 
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LEICESTER. 

Peter  Alfred  Taylor, 
John  Dove  Harris. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

{North  Lincolnshire.) 
Sir  Montague  John  Cholme- 

ley,  bt., 
Rowland  Winn. 

{Mid  Lincoltishire,) 
Weston  Cracroffc-Amcottfl, 
Henry  Chaplin. 

{South  Lincolnshire,) 
William  Earle  Welby, 
Edmimd  Tumor. 

GRANTHAM. 

Hon.FrederickJamesTolle- 

mache, 
Hugh      Arthiir       Henry 

Cholmeley. 

BOSTON. 
John  Wingfield  Malcolm, 
Thomas  Collins. 

STAMFORD. 
Sir  John  Charles  Dalrym- 
ple  Hay,  bt. 

LINCOLN. 
Charles  Seely, 
John  Hinde  Palmer. 

GRIMSBY  (GREAT). 
George  Tomline. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

George  Henry  Charles 
(Byng)  Viscount  Enfield, 

Lord  George  Francis  Ha- 
milton. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Hon.     Robert     Willesley 

Grosvenor, 
William  Henry  Smith. 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Acton  Smee  Ayrton, 
Joseph  D' Aguilar  Samuda. 

HACKNEY. 
Charles  Reed, 
John  Holms. 

FINSBURY. 
William    Torrens    M^Cul- 

lagh  Torrens, 
Andrew  Lusk. 

MARYLEBONE. 
John  Harvey  Lewis, 
Thomas  Chambers. 

CHELSEA. 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Sir  Henry  Ainslie  Hoare,  bt. 
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LONDON  (UNIVERSITY). 
Et.  hon.  Eobert  Lowe. 

LONDON. 
Et.  hon.  George  Joacliim 

Goschen, 
Eobert  Wygram  Crawford, 
William  Lawrence, 
Charles  Bell. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY. 

Charles  Octavius  Swinner- 
ton  Morgan, 

Poulett  George  Henry  So- 
merset. 

MONMOUTH. 

Sir  John  "William  Eams- 
den,  bt. 

NOEFOLK  COUNTY. 

( West  Norfolk.) 
Sir  William  Bagge,  bt., 
Hon.  Thomas  De  Gfrey. 

{North  Norfolk,) 
Hon.  Frederick  Walpole, 
Sir  Edmimd  Henry  Knowles 
Lacon,  bt. 

{South  Norfolk,) 
Clare  Sewell  Eead, 

Edward  Howes. 

KING'S  LYNN. 
Et.  hon.  Edward  (Stanley) 
Lord  Stanley, 

Hon.  Eobert  Bonrke. 

NORWICH. 
Sir  Henry  Josias  Strsicey, 

bt., 
Sir  William  Eussell,  bt. 

NOETHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  DivUion.) 
Et.    hon.    George    Ward 

Hunt, 
Sackville  George  Stopford. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Sir  Eainald  Knightley,  bt., 
Fairfax     William      Cart- 
wright. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
WiUiam  WeUs, 
Q^orgeHammondWhalley. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles  Gilpin, 
Et.    hon.   Anthony    Lord 
Henley. 

NOETHUMBEELAND 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Et.   hon.    George    (Percy) 

Earl  Percy, 
Matthew  White  Eidley. 
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cont. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Hon.Henry  George  Idddell. 

MORPETH. 
Et.hon.  Sir  GeorgeGrey,  bt. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas  Eustace  Smith. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Et.  hon.  Thomas  Emerson 

Headlam, 
Joseph  Cowen. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Et.   hon.    Thomas   Coutts 
(Keppel)  Viscount  Bury, 
John  otapleton. 

NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Et.  hon.  John  Evelyn  De- 

nison, 
Frederick  Chatfield  Smith. 

{Southern  Division), 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Thomas  Blackbome  Thoro- 
ton  Hildyard. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Grosvenor  Hodgkinson, 
Edward  Denison. 

RETFORD  (EAST). 

Et.  hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  (Monckton-A- 
rundell)  Viscount  Gal- 
way, 

Francis  John  Savile  Fol- 
jambe. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Sir  Eobert  Juckes  Clifton, 
bt., 

Charles  Ichabod  Wright. 

OXFOED  COUNTY. 

Et.  hon.  Joseph  Warner 
Henley, 

John  Sidney  North, 

William  Comwallis  Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Et.  hon.  Gathonie  Hardy, 
Et.  hon.  John  Eobert  Mow- 
bray. 

BANBURY. 
Bemhard  Samuelson. 


Members, 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
Et.  hon.  Edward  Cardwell, 

WiUiam  George  Granville 
Venables  Vemon-Har- 
court. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Henry  Bamett. 

EUTLAND  COUNTYT 

Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel, 
George  Henry  Finch. 

SALOP  COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division,) 

John  Ealph  Ormsby-Gore, 
Hon.       Orlando      George 
Charles  (Bridgeman)  Vis- 
count Newport. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Et.    hon.    Percy    Egerton 

Herbert, 
Edward  Corbett. 

SHREWSBURY. 
William  James  Clement, 
James  Figgins. 

WENLOCK. 
Et.  hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Forester, 
Alexander         Hargreavos 
Brown. 

LUDLOW. 
Hon.GeorgeHerbert  Wind- 
sor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
Henry  Whitmore. 

SOMEESET  COUNTY- 

{East  Somerset,) 
Ecdph  Shuttleworth  Allen, 
Eichard  Bright. 

{Mid  S(nnerset.) 
Ealph  Neville-Grenville, 
Eichard  Homer  Paget. 

{West  Somerset,) 
William     Henry     Powell 

Gore-Langton, 
Hon.    Arthur    Wellington 

Alexander  Nelson  Hood. 

BATH 

William  Tite, 
Donald  Dalrymple. 

TAUNTON. 
Alexander     Charles    Bar- 
clay, 
Edward  William  Cox. 

BRIDGWATER. 
Alexander  William  King- 
lake, 
Philip  Vanderbyl. 
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F&OMH. 
Thomas  Hiiglies. 

BRISTOI*. 
Hon.  PranciB  Henry  Fitz- 

haidinge  Berkeley, 
Sizauel  Morley. 

SOITTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 

^^  {yitrtkem  Dimnon.) 
>Villijam  Wither  Bramston 

Beach, 
George  Sclater-Booth. 
{Scmiktrn  Divinom.) 
Bt.  hon.  William  Francis 

Cowper, 
Lord  Henry  John  Montagu 

Dooglas-Scott. 

WINCHESTER. 

William  Barrow  Simonds, 

John  Bonham-Carter. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

8ir  James  Daliymple-Hom- 

^phinstone,  bt., 
William  Heniy  Stone. 

LTMIXGTON. 

Hon.  Lord  Oeorge  Charles 

Gordon  Lennox. 

AXDOVER. 

Hon.  Dudley  Francis  For- 

tescne. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

Edmnnd  Haviland  Burke. 
PETERSFIELD. 

William  Nicholson. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Bt  hon.  Russell  Gumey, 
Peter  Merrik  Hoare. 

STAFFORD  COUNTY. 

(Xorth  Staffordshire.) 

Bt.  hon.   Charles  Bowyer 

Adderley, 
Sir  Edwturd  Manningham 

Boiler,  knt. 

( West  Stafordshire.) 
Hugh     Francis      Meynell 

IngrauL. 
&nith  Child. 

{East  Staffordshire.) 
Michael  Arthur  Bass, 
John  Robinson  McLean. 

STAFFORD. 
HeiuT  Davis  Pochin, 

Waher  MeUer. 

TAMWORTH. 
Bt  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
Bt  hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton 

Bolwer.  knt. 
lEVCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Ejmnnd  Buckley, 
WnUam  Shepherd  Allen. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Bt.  hon.  Charles  Pelham 
Villiers, 

ThomasMatthiasWeguelin. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
G^eo^ge  Melly, 

William  Sargeant  Roden. 

WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WEDNESBURT. 
Alexander  Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard  Dyott. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

(Eastern  Division.) 

Hon.    John    Major    Hen- 

niker-Major, 
Frederick    Snowden    Cor- 

rance. 

( Western  Division.) 
Windsor  Parker, 
Hon.  Lord  Augustus  Henry 

Charles  Hervey. 
IPSWICH. 
Hugh  Edward  Adair, 
Henry  Wyndham  West. 

BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
Edward  Ghreene, 

Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

EYE. 
Rt.  hon.   George  William 

(Barrington)      Viscount 

Barnngton. 

SURREY  COUNTY. 

(East  Surrey.) 

Hon.  Peter  John  Locke 
King, 

Charles  Buxton. 

(Mid  Surrey.) 
Henry  William  Peek, 

Hon.  William  Brodrick. 

( West  Surrey.) 
George  Cubitt, 
John  Ivatt  Briscoe. 

SOUTHWARK. 
John  Locke, 
Austen  Henry  Layard. 

LAMBETH. 
James  Clarke  Lawrence, 

William  McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 

Guildford  James  Hillier 
Mainwaring  EUerker 
Onslow. 

SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

(Eastern  Division.) 
John  George  Dodson, 
George  Burrow  Gregory. 

( Western  Division.) 
Hon.  Henry  Wyndham, 
Walter  Barttelot  Barttelot. 


SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Rt.  hon.  Stephen  Cave, 
Sir  Percy  Burrell,  bt. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
James  White, 
Henry  Fawcett. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hon.  Lord  Henry  Charles 

George  Qt)rdon  Lennox. 

LEWES. 

Hon.  Walter  John  (Pelham) 

Lord  Pelham. 

HORSHAM. 
Robert  Henry  Hurst, 
John  Aldridge. 

MIDHURST. 
William  Townley  Mitford. 

WARWICK  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
William  Bromley  Daven- 
port. 

( Southern  Division,) 
Henry  Christopher  Wise, 
John  Hardy. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
John  Bright, 
George  Dixon, 
Philip  Henry  Muntz. 

WARWICK. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peel, 
Edward  Greaves. 

COVENTRY. 
Henry  William  Eaton, 
Alexander  Staveley  Hill. 

WESTMORELAND 

COUNTY. 
Rt.  hon.  Thomas  (Taylour) 

Earl  of  Bective, 
William  Lowther. 
KENDAL. 
John  Whitwell. 

(WIGHT)  ISLE  OF. 
Sir  John  Simeon,  bt. 
NEWPORT.  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
Charles  Wykoham-Martin. 

WILTS  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division,) 
Sir   George   Samuel    Jen- 

kinson,  bt., 
Hon.  Lord  Charles  William 
Brudenell-Bruco . 
(Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  Frederick 

Thynno, 
Thomas  Frasei:  Grove. 


LUtof 

NEW  SARUM  (SALISBURY). 

John  Alfred  Lush, 
Edward   William    Terrick 
Hamilton. 

CRICKLADE. 
Sir  Daniel  (Jooch,  bt., 
Hon.    Frederick    William 
Oadogan. 

DEVIZES. 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Ernest  Au- 
gustus   Charles    Brude- 

nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Gbbriel  Qoldney. 
0  ALNE . 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

MALMESBUR7. 
Walter  Powell. 

WESTBURY. 
John  Lewis  Phipps. 

WILTON. 
Edmund  Antrobus. 

WOECESTER  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Divifum.) 
Bichard  Paul  Amphlett, 
!l&on.Charles  George  Lyttel- 

ton. 

( Western  Dioision.) 
Frederick  Winn  Knight, 
WilHam  Edward  Dowdes- 

welL 

EVESHAM. 

James  Bourne. 

DROITWICH. 

Bt.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 

Pakington,  bt. 

BEWDLEY. 

Sir  Bichard  Atwood  Glass. 

DUDLEY. 
Henry  Brinsley  Sheridan, 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Thomas  Lea. 

WORCESTER. 

William  Laslett, 
Alexander  Climes  SherrifP. 

TOBK  COUNTY. 

{North  Riding.) 
Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe, 
Frederick  Acclom  Milbank. 

{East  Riding.) 
Christopher  Sykes, 
William  Henry  Harrison 

Broadley. 
(West  Ridmg,N<nihemDivis%on) 
Sir  Francis  Crossley,  bt., 
Hon.LordFrederickCharles 

Cavendish. 
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ToEK  County — cont. 

( West  Riding,  Eastern  Division*) 
Christopher      Beckett 

DenisoUy 
Joshua  Fielden. 

( West  Ridinff, Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Wilham  ( Wentworth- 

FitzWilliam)      Viscount 

MntoUy 
HenryFrederick  Beaumont. 

LEEDS. 
Edward  Baines, 
Bobert  Meek  Carter, 
William        Saint  -  James 
Wheelhouse. 

BEVERLEY. 
Sir  Henry  Edwards,  bt., 

Edmund  Hegan  Kennard. 
PONTEFRACT. 

Hugh     Culling     Eardley 

(Siilders, 
Samuel  Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 

Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde 

Johnstone,  bt., 
John  Dent  Dent. 

SHEFFIELD. 
George  Hadfield, 
Anthony  John  Mundella. 

BRADFORD. 
William  Edward  Forster, 
Henry  William  Eipley. 

HALIFAX. 
James  Stansfeld, 
Edward  Akroyd. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
Alfred  niingworth. 

MALTON. 
Hon.      Charles      William 

Wentworth  -  Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Sir  Eoundell  Palmer,  knt. 

RIPON. 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  John  Hay. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 
WAKEFIELD. 

Somerset  Archibald  Beau- 
mont. 

WHITBY. 
William  Henry  Gladstone. 

YORK  CITY. 
James  Lowther, 
John  Proctor  Brown- West- 
head. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry  William  Ferdinand 
Bolckow. 

DEWSBURY. 
John  Simon. 


JIfemhers. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles  Morgan  Norwood; 
James  Clay. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
John  Hutton. 

THIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gall- 
wey,  bt. 

BAEONS  OF  THE 

cmauE  PORTS. 

DOVER. 
Alexander  George  Dickson, 
George  Jessel. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas  Brassey, 
Frederick  North. 

SANDWICH. 
Edward  Hugessen  Knatch- 

buU-Hugessen, 
Henry  Arthur  Brassey. 

HYTHE. 
Mayer  Amschel  de  Roths- 
child. 

RYE. 
John  Stewart  Hardy. 

WALES. 

ANGLESEA  COUNTY. 
Richard  Davies. 

BEAUMARIS. 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stan- 
ley. 

BRECKNOCK  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Godfrey  Charles  Mor- 
gan. 

BRECKNOCK. 
Howel  Gwyn. 

CARDIGAN  COUNTY. 

Evan  Mathew  Richards. 

CARDIGAN.  &o. 
Sir  Thomas  Davies  Lloyd, 
bt. 

CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Edward  John  Sartoris, 
John  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN,  Ao. 
John      Stepney      Cowell- 
Stepnoy. 

CARNARVON  COUNTY. 
Thomas    Love    Duncombe 
Jones-Parry. 

CARNARVON,  Ac. 
William  Bulkoley  Hughes. 

DENBIGSrCbUNTYr' 
SirWatkin  WilliamsWynn, 
bt., 

George  Osborne  Morgan. 

DENBIGH,  Ao. 
Watkin  Williams. 


I^M  of 

¥LENT  COXTNTT, 
HoA.    liord     Birhard     de 

AqoilA  Qrosyenor. 
FLINT,  Ao. 
Sr  John  Haniner,  bt« 

GLAMORGAN  OOUWTY. 
Quutopher    Bioe    Mansel 

Talbot, 
Hiemy  Hossey  Tivian. 
MERTHTR  TTDVIL. 
Henij  Bichaid, 
Bkluffd  Fothei^ilL 
CARDIFF,  Ac. 
JsDfis   Frederick    Dudley 
Crichton-Staart. 
SWANSEA.  &o. 
Levis  Llewelyn  Dillwyn. 

iQSIONl^rH  COUNTY. 
Dsrid  Williams- 

MOTfTGOMERT 
COUNTY. 

Qaries  Watkin   Williams 

Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
Hon.      Charles      Douglas 
Bichard  Hanbury-Tracy. 

PEMBROKE  COUNTYT 

John  Henry  Scourfield. 

PEMBROKE. 
BiQiiias  Meyrick. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
HoQ.  William  Edwardes. 

BADNOR  COUNTY. 
Son.  Arthur  Walsh. 
NEW  RADNOR. 
Oreen  Price. 


SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEEN. 
{Eaat  Abenieenshire.) 
William  Dingwall  Fordyce. 

{JTut  Aberdeenshire,) 
ViUiam  McCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 

WQIiam  Hemy  Sykes. 
ARGTLE. 

Mort  noble  John  Douglas 
Sutherland  (Campbell) 
Itarauess  of  Lome. 

AYR. 
(y«rrt  AyrMr€.) 

William  Finnie. 

(S0irfft  Ayrtkire.) 
&r  DaTid  Wedderbum,  bt. 
KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 
4c. 

Bt  hem.  Edward  Reydell 
Bonrerie. 
BITRGHS  OF  AYR,  4c. 

Eivard  Henzy  John  Grau- 

find.         

BANFF. 

Bobeit  WaiMm  Duff. 
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BERWICK. 

David  Robertson. 
BUTE. 

Charles  Dabymple. 
CAITHNESS. 

Gteorge  Traill. 

WICK,  KIRKWALL,  4o. 

George  Loch. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS. 
William  Patrick  Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 
Archibald  Orr  Ewing. 

DUMFRIES. 
Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Water- 
low. 

DUMFRIES,  4o. 

Robert  Jardine. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
SirAlexander  Charles  Ram- 
say Gibson-Maitland,  bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Duncan  McLaren, 
John  Miller. 

UNIVERSITIES    OF    EDIN- 
BURGH AHD  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Lyon  Hayfair. 

BURGHS  OF  LEITH,  4o. 
Robert  Andrew  Macfie. 
ELGIN  Asm  NAIRN. 
Hon.  James  Ghrant. 

BURGHS  OF  ELGIN,  4o. 
Mountstuart     Elphinstono 

Grant  Duff. 

FIFE. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  bt. 
BURGHS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Edward  IHlice. 

KIRKCALDY,  DYSART.  4o. 
Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun. 

FORFAR. 
Hon.  Charles  Carnegie. 
TOWN  OF  DUNDEE. 
George  Armitstead, 

Sir  John  Ogilvy,  bt. 

MONTROSE,  4c. 
William  Edward  Baxter. 

HADDINGTON. 
Hon.      Francis      Wemyss 
(Charteris)  Lord  Elcho. 
HADDINGTON  BURGHS. 
Sir    Henry    Robert    Fer- 
guson Davie,  bt. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald  Cameron. 

INVERNESS,  4c. 

Eneas  William  Mackintosh. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
James  Dyce  Nicol. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Wellwood  Herries  Maxwell. 

LANARK.^ 

{North  Lanarkthire.) 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  bt. 


Memhers. 
Lanark — oont. 

(South  Lanarkshire.) 

John  Glencaim  Carter  Ha« 

milton^ 

GLASGOW. 

Robert  Dfdglish, 
William  Graham, 
George  Anderson. 
UNIVERSITIES  OF  GLAS- 
GOW  AND  ABERDEEN. 

James  Moncreiff. 

LINLITHGOW. 
Peter  McLagan. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 
Frederick  Dundas. 

PEEBLES  AND  SELKIRK. 
Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTH. 
Charles  Stuart  Parker. 
TOWN  OF  PERTH. 
Hon.    Arthur    FitzG^rald 

Kinnaird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
ArchibaldAlexanderSpeirs. 

PAISLEY. 
Himiphrey  Ewing   Crum- 

Ewing. 

GREENOCK. 
James  Johnston  Grieve. 
ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

ROXBURGH. 
Sir  William  Scott,  bt. 

HAWICK,  SELKIRK,  4o. 
George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 
John  Elphinstone  Erskine. 

STIRLING,  4o. 
Henry  Campbell. 
LINLITHGOW,  LANARK,  4o. 
James  Merry. 

SUTHERLAND. 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Ronald  Su- 
therland Leveson-Qt)wer. 
WIGTON. 
Hon.     Alan     Plantagenet 
(Stewart)  Lord  Garlies. 
WIGTON,  4o. 
George  Young^ 

IRELAND. 

ANTRIM  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Edward  0*NoiU, 
George  Henry  Soymoiir. 

BELFAST. 
William  Johnston, 
Thomxis  McCIure. 
LISBURN. 
Edward  Wingfield  Vemer. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriot  Robert  Dalway. 
ARMAGH  COUNTY. 
Sir  JamesMatthew  Stronge, 

bt., 
William  Vemer, 


List  of 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 

John  Vance. 

CARLOW  COUNTY. 

Henry  Bruen, 

Arthur  MacMurrongh  Ka- 

vanagh. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
William  Fagan. 

CAV AN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Hugh  Annesley, 

Edward  Saunderson. 

CLARE  COUNTY. 
Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur, 
Sir  ColmanMichaelO*Logh- 

len,  bt. 

ENNIS. 
William  Stacpoole. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
McCarthy  Downing, 

Arthur  Hugh  Smith.  Barry. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
William  Shaw. 

YOUGHAL. 
Christopher  Weguelin. 
KINSALE. 

Sir  G^eorge  Conway  Colt- 
hurst,  bt. 

MALLOW. 
Edward  Sullivan. 

CORK  (CITY). 
John  Francis  Maguire, 
Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy. 

DONEGAL  COUNTY. 

Thomas  Conolly, 

Hon.    James     (Hamilton) 

Marquess  of  Hamilton. 

DOWN  COUNTY. 

Pon.  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 

Hill-Trevor, 

William  Brownlow  Forde. 
NEWRY. 

William  Kirk. 

DOWNPATRICK. 

William  Keown. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY. 

Bt.  hon.  Thomas  Edward 

Taylor, 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton. 
DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Sir        Arthur        Edward 

Guinness,  bt., 

Jonathan  Pim. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 
Anthony  Lefroy, 

John  Thomas  Ball. 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Archdall, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
John     Heniy     (Crichton) 
Viscount  Crichton. 
GALWAY  COUNTY. 
William  Henry  Gregory, 
Hon.  Hubert  (Do  Burgh 
Canning)Yi8countBurke. 
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GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
William  Ulick  Tristram  (St. 
*  Lawrence)  Viscount  St. 

Lawrence, 
Sir      Kowland      Blenner- 

hassett,  bt. 

KERRY. 
Et.  hon.  Valentine  Augus- 
tus   (Browne)    Viscount 
Castlerosse, 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert. 

TRALEE. 
Daniel  0*Donoghue,  (The 
O'Donoghue). 
•^    KILDARE. 
Et.   hon.   William   Henry 

Ford  Cogan, 
Et.  hon.  Lord  Otho  Augustus 
Fitz-Gerald. 

KILKENNY. 
George  Leopold  Bryan, 
Hon.  Leopold  Agar-EUis. 

KILKENNY  (CITY). 
Sir  John  Gray,  knt. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  bt., 
David  Sherlock. 

LEITRIM  COUNTY. 
William  Eichard  Ormsby- 
Goro, 

John  Brady. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 
Et.  hon.  William  Monsell, 
Edmund  John  S^nan. 
LIMERICK  (CITY). 
George  Gravin, 
Francis  William  EusseU. 
LONDONDERRY  COUNTY. 
Eobert  Peel  Dawson, 
Sir  Frederick  William  Hey- 

gate,  bt. 

COLERAINE. 

Sir  Henry  Hervey  Bruce, 

bt. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Eichard  Dowse. 

LONGFORD  COUNTY. 
Fulke  Southwell  GreviUe- 

Nugent, 
Myles  WilHam  O'Eeilly. 

LOUTH  COUNTY. 
Et.  hon.  CJhichestor  Parkin- 
son Fortescue, 
Matthew  O'Eeilly  Dease. 

DUNDALK. 
Philip  Callan. 
I      '         DROGHEDA. 
I  Benjamin  Whitworth. 

\  MAYO  COUNTY. 

'  Hon.    George    (Bingham) 

Lord  Bingham, 
Gkorge  Henry  Moore. 


Members. 

MEATH  COUNTY. 
Matthew  Elias  Corbally, 
Edward  MacEvoy. 

MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 
Charles  Powell  Leslie, 
Sowallis  Evelyn  Shirley. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Et.  hon.  John  Wilson  Fitz- 

Patrick, 
Kenelm  Thomas  Digby. 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Hon.      Lionel       Seymour 
William  Dawson-Damer. 
ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 
Et.hon.Fitzstephen  French, 
(diaries  Owen  O'Conor  (The 
O'Conor  Don). 

SLIGO  COUNTY. 
Denis  Maurice  O'Conor, 
Sir  Eobert  Gore  Booth,  bt, 

SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
Lawrence  Edward  Knox. 

TIPPERAEY  COUNTY. 
Charles  Moore, 
Hon.  Charles  White. 

CASHEL. 
James  Lyster  O'Beime. 

CLONMEL. 
John  Bagwell. 

TYRONE  COUNTY. 
Et.  hon.    Henry    Thomas 

Lowry-Corry, 
Et.  hon.  Lord  Claud  Ha- 
milton. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Ejiox^ 

WATERFORD  COUNTY. 
John  Esmonde, 
Edmond  de  la  Poor. 

DUNGARVAN. 
Henry  Matthews. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Jolm  Aloysius  Blake, 
James  Delahunty. 

WESTMEATH  COUNTY. 
William  Pollard-LTrquhart, 
Algernon   William    Fulke 

Greville. 

ATHLONE. 
John  James  Ennis. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 
Matthew  Peter  D*Arcy, 
John  Talbot  Power. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
Eichard  Joseph  Devereux. 

NEW  ROSS. 
Patrick  McMahon. 

WICKLOW  COUNTY. 
William  Wentworth  Fitz- 

william  Dick, 
Hon.  Henry  William  Went^ 
worih  FitzwilUam« 


HANSAED'S 

PAELIAMENTARY   DEBATES, 


IN  THE 


First    Session    op    thb     Twentieth    Parliament  op    the 

United     Kingdom    of     Great    Britain    and  Ireland, 

Appointed     to     meet     10     December,     1868,  in    the 
Thikty-Second  Year   op  the   Reign   op 

HER    MAJESTY    QXJEEN    VICTORIA. 


FIEST   VOLUME   OF   THE   SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tkwiday,  lOthDeemher,  1868. 

fFHE  NnrsTEENTH  Pakltamknt  of  the 
X  United  Elingdom,  which  had  been 
prorogued  snccessiTely  from  the  3 1st 
day  of  July,  1868,  to  the  8th  day  of 
October ;  thence  to  the  26th  day  of  No- 
Tcmber ;  was  diBSolyed  by  Proclamation 
<m  the  1 1th  day  of  November :  by  which 
Fhxleunationy  also,  new  Writs  were 
ordered  to  be  issued  for  the  calling  a 
new  Parliament;  which  Writs  were 
made  returnable  on  Thursday  the  10th 
cIaj  of  December ;  on  which  day  it  met 
for  Despatch  of  Business. 

Thi  PABUAMENT  was  opened  by 
Commission* 

The  House  of  Peebs  being  met, 

Tmi    LORD     CHANCELLOE     ac- 
quinted  the  House, 

"  Tbat  Her  Majesty,  not  thinking  fit 
io  bt  psnonaDj  present  here  this  day, 

TOL.  GXGIY.    [thqud  sebies.] 


has  been  pleased  to  cause  a  Commission 
to  be  issued  under  the  Great  Seal,  in 
order  to  the  opening  and  holding  of  this 
Parliament." 

Then  Five  of  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
namely  —  The  Lord  Ciiancellob,  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  (The 
Earl  de  Grey  and  RiponV  The  Lord 
Privy  Seal  (Hie  Earl  oi  Kimberley), 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold (The  Viscount  Sydney),  and  The 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury  (The  Master  of 
the  Hobss),  being  in  their  Eobes,  and 
seated  on  a  Form  placed  between  the 
Throne  and  the  Woolsack,  commanded 
the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  to 
let  the  Commons  know  **  The  Lords  Com- 
missioners desire  their  immediate  At- 
tendance in  this  House,  to  hear  the 
Commission  read." 

Who  being  come ; 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said— 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

''  Heb  Majesty  not  thinking  fit  to  be 
present  here  this  day  in  Her  Royal  Per- 
son, hath  been  pleased,  in  order  to  the 

B 


JEhdion  of 


(COMMONS) 


a  Speaker. 


opening  and  holding  of  this  Parliament, 

to  cauBe  Xiettere  Patent  to  bo  issueil 
under  Her  Great  Seal,  constituting  ub 
and  several  other  Lords  therein  named 
Her  Commissioners,  to  do  all  things,  in 
Her  Majesty's  name,  on  Her  part  ne- 
cessary to  be  perfoimed  in  this  Parlia- 
ment; This  wUl  more  fully  appear  by 
the  Letters  Patent  themBelves,  irhich 
must  now  be  read." 

Then  the  said  Letters  Patent  were  read 
by  the  Clerk.     And  then 

The  lord  CHANCELLOE  said— 
"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"We  hare  it  in  command  from  Her 
Majesty  to  let  you  know,  That  as  soon  as 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  shall  bf> 
sworn,  the  Causes  of  Her  Majesty's  call- 
ing this  Parliament  will  be  declared  to 
you  ;  and  it  being  necessary  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  first 
chosen,  it  is  Her  Majesty's  Pleasure  that 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Housa  of  Com- 
mons, repair  ta  the  Place  whore  you  are 
to  sit,  and  there  proceed  to  the  Choice  of  I 
Home  proper  Person  to  be  your  Speaker  ] 
and  that  you  present  such  Person,  whom 
you  sbttH  so  choose,  here.  To-morrow,  at 
two  o'clock,  for  Her  Majesty's  IU)ya] 
Approbation." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Sir  William    ?^^i^!f  ^'!  ^TT^^ 
■r,        -rrr     j    tt  ■  uj.    i.     ■       .      ■■imm    immediate  attendance  01  tl 
Page  Wood,  Knight,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor,  and  being  pre- 
sent— Sat  Speaker. 

House  adjourned  during  pleasure. 

House  resumed. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Jhm^y,  lOihDtcmber,  1868. 
The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


by  the  Eoytd  ProSamation 
meeting  of  the  new  ParHament,  Sir 
Dtnit  L»  Marf/utnf,  Baronet,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Sir  Thomat 
JSrtitM  May,  and  Menry  Z«y,  Esquire, 
Clerks  Assistants,  attending  in  the 
House,  and  the  other  Cle^  attend- 
ing, according  to  their  duty,  CharUi 
Romilly,  Esquire,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Chancery  in  Great  Britain,  delivered  to 
the  said  Sir  Denis  Le  Marehant  a  Book, 
containing  a  List  of  the  Names  of  the 
Members  returned  to  serve  in  thin  Par- 
liament. 

Several  of  the  Members  repaired  to 

their  seats. 

A  Message  was  deKvered  by  Colonel 
Clifford,  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Eod: 

"  Gentlemen, 
The  Lords,  authorized  by  virtue  of 


Peayees. 

EoLL  OF  THK  LoaDS — Garter  Eiing  of 
Arms  attending,  delivered  at  the  Table 

gthe  usual  Manner)  a  List  of  the 
rds  Temporal  in  the  Pirst  Session  of 
&e  Twentieth  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom :  The  eame  iras  Ordered  to  Ue 
on  the  Table. 

Certificate  of  the  Election  of  Fifteen 
Eepresentative  Peers  for  Scotland,  certi- 
fying also  with  ref^teot  to  the  Sixteenth 
Peer  that  the  Totes  for  The  Earl  of 
KeUie  and  The  Lord  BoUo  were  equal — 
Delivered,  and  read. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

HouH  adjourned  »t  bslf  ptit  Four 
o'clock,  till  To-morrav, 
Tvo  o'oIdA. 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


Acoordinrfy,  the  House  went  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  ; — ^d  a  Commission 
having  been  read  for  opening  and  hold- 
ing the  Parliament,  The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners directed  the  House  to  proceed  to 
the  Election  of  a  Speaker,  and  present 
him  To-morrow  at  Two  of  the  clock  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  Eoyal  Ap- 
probation. 

And  the  House  being  returned ; 

ELECTION  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
The  Eionr  Honoueabce  Sie  GEOEQE 
GEEY,  addressing  himself  to  the  Clerk 
{who,  standing  up,  pointed  to  him,  and 
then  sat  down),  said: — Sir  Denis  Le 
Horchant,  in  compliance  with  the  com- 
munication which  has  just  been  addressed 
to  us  by  the  Crown,  it  is  our  du^  now 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  election 
of  a  Speaker,  and  I  have  great  satisfaC' 
tion  in  proposing  that  my  right  hen. 


{I> 


5  EheUitn  of 

Friend  tkd  Mexxiber  £or  Noiih  Notting- 
liamahiie  (Mr.    Jolm    ^Ereljn  Denison) 
should  be  chosen  to  fill  tliat  honourable 
and  impoTtant  office.    I  liave  the  greater 
tttisfactioii'  in  submitting  this  proposal 
to  the  House,  l>ecaiise  I  have  eveiy  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  one  which  will 
meet  with  its  nnanimouB  concurrence. 
Tweh-e  years,  or  nearly  twelve  years, 
biTe  now  passed  since,  on  a  vacancn^  in 
the  office  of  Speaker,  Mr.  Denison's  long 
erperience  as  a  private  Member  of  this 
House,  his  hieh  character,  his  sedulous 
attention  to  me  business  of  the  House, 
especiaUy  to  that  important  branch  of  it 
which  relates  to  private  leg^ation,  and 
Yob  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bules 
tnd  Orders  of  the  House,  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fit  successor  to  one  who  had 
long  filled  the  Chair  of  this  House  with 
eminent  ability,   the  present   Viscount 
Erersley.      In  two  subsequent  Parlia- 
ments the  House  of  Commons  has  ratified 
the  choice  first  made  in  1857,  and  has 
thereby  shown  a  gratifying  and  well- 
merited  proof  of  its  approval  of  Mr. 
Denison's  conduct  in  the  Chair,  and  of 
its  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  im- 
pfiitiaUty  with  which  ne  has  discharged 
the  duties-~duties  laborious,  and  onen 
Tery  difficult — ^which  attach  to  the  office 
of  Speaker.     Mr.  Denison's  ParHamen- 
tary  life  now  extends,  I  believe,  over  a 
pmod  of  more  than  forty  years,  during 
neariy  twelve  of  which  he  has  occupied 
the  Chair  of  this  House,  and  we  all  re- 
joice to  know  that  he  still  retains  that 
physical  and  mental  vigour  which   are 
required  for  the  efficiency  of  the  office  of 
Speaker.     The  present  House  of  Com- 
mofLS  contains,  1  believe,  an  unusually 
krge  proportion  of  new  Members,  and 
it  is,  uierefore,  the  more  important  that 
we  should  choose  to  preside  over  our  de- 
bates a  Member  of  lonff  experience  and 
tried  capacity,  who  will  be  able  by  the 
finn,  but,  at  the  same  time,  moderate 
and  forbearing,  exerdse  of  his  authority, 
to  enforce,  wim  the  general  concurrence 
of  the  House,  those  regulations,  the  due 
observance  of  which  is  essential,  not  only 
to  the  order  and  dignity,  but  to  the  real 
freedom  of  our  discussions.     There  are, 
bowever,  other  duties  besides  those  which 
tR>  perfonned  while  sitting  in  the  Chair 
of  this  House  which  devolve  upon  the 
Speaker,  and  in  which  every  Member  of 
tnit  House  has  a  deep  interest.  To  those 
vho  have  loiig  had.  seats  in  this  House 
I  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  courteous 
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and  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Denison  has  discharged  those  duties ; 
but  to  those  Members  who  are  about  for 
the  first  time  to  take  their  seats,  I  may 
state  with  confidence  that  on  all  occa- 
sions on  which  they  may  have  recourse 
to  Mr.  Denison,  if  he  should  be  elected 
to  be  our  Speaker,  on  any  matter  of 
doubt  or  difficulty,  they  will  find  him 
ready  to  give  the  most  patient  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  every  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  to  all  facts  submitted 
to  him,  and  they  will  receive  from  him 
information  on  which  they  may  con- 
fidently rely,  and  counsel  which  they 
cannot  fail  in  doing  well  implicitly  to 
follow.  The  unanimity  which  I  have 
ventured  to  anticipate  rendera  it  unne- 
cessary that  I  should  trespass  at  any 
length  upon  the  House.  I  will  only, 
therefore,  express  the  gratification  I  feel, 
that  coming,  as  so  many  of  those  do 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
&esh  i^m  scenes  of  keen  political  strife 
and  contest,  with  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers — and  perhaps  sounds  of  a  less 
agreeable  nature  which  are  heard  at  the 
hustings — still,  ringing  in  their  ears,  omi- 
nous of  future  political  warfare  within 
these  walls,  it  has  been  thought  right, 
on  this  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  Par- 
liament, to  lay  aside  for  a  moment  the 
weapons  of  party  warfare  and  to  join 
with  one  voice — as  I  hope  we  are  about 
to  do— in  placing  in  the  Chair  of  this 
House  one  who  will  adorn  it,  one  who 
we  know  will,  if  necessary  maintain  aU 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  who  will 
fill  me  Chair  with  honour  to  himself, 
with  satisfaction  to  the  House,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  public  interests.  I  will 
only  add  that  this  unanimity  may,  I  hope, 
be  taken  as  the  best  possible  cissuranee 
that,  i^m  both  sides  of  the  House  and 
from  all  parties  within  it,  the  Speaker,  in 
the  judicious  exerciseof  his  authority,  will 
receive  that  hearty  and  willing  support 
which  really  constitutes  the  strength  of 
the  authority  with  which  he  is  intrusted. 
I  beg  to  propose  to  the  House  for  their 
Specter  the  Bight  honourable  John  * 
Evelyn  Denison,  an4  move  **  That  the 
Bight  honourable  John  Evelyn  Denison 
do  take  the  Chair  of  this  House  as 
Speaker." 

The  Bight  Honottrable  SPENCEB 
HOBATIO  WALPOLE  :  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  at  the  request  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  of 
those  Qentiemen  who  naturally  and  pro- 
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perly  have  tlie  greatest  influence  in  this 
House,   I  rise  with  great  pleasure  to 
second  the  proposition  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Morpeth 
(Sir  George  Gbey)  has  so  judiciously  and 
ably  submitted  to  our  consideration.     I 
mention  that  I  do  this  with  the  concur- 
rence of  those  who   have,  justly  and 
properly,  the  highest  influence  in  this 
House,  because  I  hope  it  will  show  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Morpeth  was  not  mistaken  in  his  antici- 
pations that  the  proposal  he  made  will 
be— as  I  hope  and  believe — ^unanimously 
accepted  by  every  part  of  the  House. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  has  enimierated 
some  of  the  duties  which  attach  to  the 
oflice  of  Speaker,  and  has  pointed  out 
how  ably  those  duties,  with  regard  to 
the  private  as  well  as  the  Public  Business 
of  the  House  have  been  discharged  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Norm  Not- 
tinghamshire (Mr.  Denison).     I  might 
follow  him  further  by  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  are  older  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  those  who  have 
now  come  for-  the  first  time  within  its 
walls.      With  regard  to  the  former   I 
will  only  say,  that  their  knowledge  of 
the  care  and  attention,  of  the  firmness 
and  fairness,  of  the  honesty  and  impar- 
tiality which  Mr.  Denison  has  always 
shown  in  that  now  vacant  Chair,  fully 
entitie  him,   in  their  opinion,   to    the 
honour  of  being  elected  there  again. 
"With  regard  to  the    new  Members — 
those  who  come  for  the  first  time  into 
this  House — ^perhaps  I  might  venture  to 
point  out  to  mem  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  the  Speaker  may  be  expected 
to  have,  and  which,  I  believe,  they  will 
find  that  Mr.   Denison,  when  elected, 
does  eminentiy  possess.      We  require, 
first  of  aU,  a  long  experience,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Parliamentary  Business,  a 
vigilant  jealousy  of  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties,  and  the  highest  regard   for  the 
honour  of  this  distinguished  Assembly ; 
and  added  to  this — ^what  I  think  is  as 
important  as  anything  else— a  steady 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
with  a  judicious  application  of   tnose 
traditions  to  any  new  circumstances  or 
emergencies  that  may  happen  to  arise. 
Having  enimierated  these  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  Speaker,  I  believe  I  may 
honestly  assure  the  younger  Members  of 
the  House — an  assurance  in  which  the 
older  Members  will  bear  me  out — ^that 
those  qualifications  unquestionably  be- 
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long  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Denison).  Even  were  this  an  ordinary 
occasion,  there  would,  therefore,  be  an 
obvious  propriety  in  inviting  Mr.  Denison 
to  take  tiiat  Cluur ;  but  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  occasion,  and  there  are  special 
reasons  which  make  it  important  that 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  Mr. 
Denison  possesses  should  now  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  this  House  by  his  fill- 
ing the  high  office  of  Speaker.  I  allude, 
of  course,  to  the  great  and  extensive 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
primary  elemente  of  the  representative 
system  of  this  country.  The  proper 
working  of  that  system  can  be  best  se- 
cured by  having  a  person  sitting  in  that 
Chair  who  can  preside  over  our  councils, 
and,  if  necessary,  guide  and  direct  them, 
with  an  authority  which  belongs  only  to 
those  who  have  filled  the  duties  of  that 
Chair  so  worthily  and  efficiently  as  Mr. 
Denison  has  done.  And  if  the  independ- 
ence and  authority  of  this  House  be 
dear,  as  I  trust  is  the  case,  to  our  hearts, 
I  think  I  may  add  that  the  usages  and 
customs  of  Parliamentary  life  wlQ  best 
secure  that  independence  and  authority 
when  we  have  in  the  Chair  a  person  who 
hitherto  has  been  able  to  do  as  he  may 
still  be  required  to  do — ^to  interpret,  to 
preserve,  and  to  enforce  those  laws  and 
rules  on  which  the  very  life  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  authority  depends.  With 
these  few  remarks  I  beg  to  second  the 
proposition  which  has  been  made  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mor- 
peth, and  I  trust  that  the  words  which 
he  uttered  will  be  foimd  to  be  true,  and 
that  Mr.  Denison  will  now  be  invited  to 
the  Chair,  with  the  spontaneous  and 
unanimous  approbation  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

The  House  then  calling  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison  to  the  Chair — 

Mb.  EVELYN  DENISON  stood  up 
in  his  place  and  said :  I  am  deeply  moved, 
the  House  will  believe,  by  the  words 
which  have  been  spoken  by  my  right 
hon.  Friends,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  my  nomination  has  been  accepted 
by  the  House.  The  House  proposes  to 
do  me  a  great  honour,  and  it  has  largely 
enhanced  the  value  of  that  honour  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ferred. After  filling  the  Chair  in  three 
Parliaments,  to  have  a  nomination  pro- 
posed from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
accepted  with  general  concurrence;    is 
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an  ai^GwledgTiieTit  liigbly  prized,  and 

"wHck  can  nefver  "be  fbr^otten  by  me.    It 

▼odd  be  mibecomiug  in  me  to  occupy 

the  time  of  Uie  Souse  by  a  single  nnne- 

ceegary  word,   and  X  confine  myself  to 

the  eimple   expression   of   my  thanks. 

Whaieyer  of  nealth  and  strength  may 

be  yet  granted  to  me  I  fireely  dedicate  to 

the  service  of  Hie  House,   and  I  now 

sabmit  myself  to  its  pleasure. 

The  House  then  again  imanimously 
caning  Mr.  Evelyn  DEiasoN  to  the  Chair, 
he  was  taken  out  of  his  place  by  the 
said  Kight  honourable  Sir  (Jeorge  Grey 
and  the  Bi^ht  honourable  Spencer  Ho- 
ratio WalpcSe,  and  by  them  conducted 
to  the  Chair. 


Then  Mb.  SPEAKER  Elect,  standing 
on  the  upper  step,  said :  I  was  about  to 
prefer  a  request  to  the  House ;  but  I  feel, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  to-day  have  been  conducted,  that  this 
£iTour  has  been  already  yirtually  granted, 
I  was  about  to  ask  diat  the  full  mea- 
sore  of  gracious  confidence  and  generous 
sapport  which  has  been  afforded  me  on 
past  occasions,  and  by  which  alone  the 
duties  of  my  office  can  be  effectually  per- 
fonned,  may  be  still  extended  to  me. 
Hy  right  hon.  Friend  who  seconded  the 
nomination  (Mr.  Walpole),  has  observed 
that  this  is  not  an  ormnary  occasion,  and 
that  new  responsibiUties  deTolve  in  some 
degree  upon  us  all,  and  x>erhaps  more 
particularly  on  the  person  who  is  chosen 
to  preside  over  this  House.   We  are  met 
to-day  under  a  new  state  of  the  electoral 
law.    The  late  House  of  Commons  was 
considered  not  adequately  to  represent 
the  CTeat  body  of  the  people — ^the  pre- 
sent House  has  been  elected  on  the  basis 
of  household  suffrage.    It  has  thus  been 
endowed  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
power.  Whatever  measures  it  may,  after 
dne  deliberation,  consider  necessary  for 
the  public  good,  it  will  doubtless  deal 
with  boldly  and  firmly.     At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  forget  that  the  great 
grace  and  ornament  of  strength  is  mode- 
ration in  its  exercise — asserting  itself, 
but  respecting  the  rights  of  others ;  and 
this  House  has  always  in  its  own  pro- 
ceedings acted  in  that  spirit.     It  has 
afforded  protection  to  minorities,  it  has 
permitted  freedom  of  speech  and  ample 
latitnde  of  debate,  and  without  doubt  it 
win  not  depart  from  that  course.    I  hope 
lad  firmly  heliewe,  that  this  House  will 
piOYe  itadf  worthy  of  its  high  destinies, 


and  that  it  will  be  foimd  second  to  none 
of  those  which  have  preceded  it  in  those 
great  qualities  which  have  made  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons  famous 
as  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  the  bulwark 
of  order  and  of  law.  I  once  more  make 
my  grateful  and  respectful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  great  honour  you  have 
conferred  upon  me. 

Then— 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  :  Sir,  the 
pleasant  and  honourable,  but  to  me  un- 
expected, task,  has — ^in  the  absence  of 
those  by  whom  it  would  have  been  ap- 
propriately discharged — devolved  upon 
me  of  offering  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
House,  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
upon  the  distinction  to  which  the  ac- 
clamations of  its  Members  have  now,  for 
the  fourth  time,  raised  you.  Mindful, 
as  many  of  ub  are,  of  past  Parliaments, 
in  which,  during  many  an  eventful  day 
and  night  spent  within  these  walls,  you 
have  maintained  the  privileges,  the  order, 
the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  the  House, 
it  is  a  matter  of  deep  congratulation  and 
gratification  to  us  that,  notwithstanding 
flie  exactions  which  its  duties  have  ne- 
cessarily imposed  upon  you,  you  have 
found  yourself  prepared  once  more  to 
undertake  its  arduous  labours  and  anx- 
ieties. I  am  sure  that  I  only  speak  the 
general  feeling  when  I  say  that,  as  far 
as  depends  on  the  House  over  which  you 
have  been  called  upon  to  preside,  the 
same  personal  respect  and  regard — ^tho 
same  loyal  and  cheerful  deference  to  the 
authorif^  with  which  the  Constitution 
and  your  position  invest  you — ^the  same 
ready  support  to  your  vindication  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House — ^will  be  cheer- 
fully accorded  in  the  future  as,  I  believe, 
they  have  been  experienced  by  you  in 
the  past.  In  your  position — ^first  among 
the  commoners  of  England,  first  among 
the  commoners  of  this  nation,  and  en- 
titled by  your  office  to  speak  for  them  in 
Parliament  assembled — I  may  perhaps 
express  the  impression  that  you  may  find 
weight  added  to  your  words,  as  well  as 
lustre  to  the  seat  which  you  occupy,  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  Parliament  you  pre- 
side over  an  Assembly  which,  in  a  wider 
sense  than  ever,  is  composed  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  Sir,  that 
health  and  comfort  and  all  prosperity 
may  be  around  you  in  the  seat  which 
you  occupy,  lightening  the  severity  of 
your  labours,  and  inspiring  their  dis- 
charge with  vigour,  is  the  fervent  and 
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earnest  aspiration  of  us  aU.    I  beg  to 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adyonrned  at  Three 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday y  Wth  December,  1868. 

The  House  met;  and  Five  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  namely  —  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  The  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  (The  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon),  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  (The 
Earl  of  Kimberloy),  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain OF  THE  Household  (The  Vis- 
count Sydney),  and  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll (Secretary  of  State  for  India), 
being  in  their  Robes,  and  seated  on  a 
Form  placed  between  the  Throne  and 
the  Woolsack,  ^commanded  the  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  let  the  Com- 
mons know  **  The  Lords  Commissioners 
desire  their  immediate  Attendance  in 
this  House." 

And  the  Commons  being  at  the  Bar ; 


SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
PRESENTED  AND  APPROVED. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON,  Speaker 
Elect,  said — 

'*  My  Lords, 
"  I  have  to  acquaint  your  Lordships 
that,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mands, Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right 
and  privilege,  have  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker,  and  that  their  choice 
has  fallen  on  myself.  I  now  present 
myself  at  your  Bar,  and  submit  myself, 
with  all  humility,  to  Her  Majesty's  gra- 
cious approbation." 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR ; 

**  Mr,  Denison, 
"We  are  commanded  to  assure  you 
that  Her  Majesty  is  fully  sensible  of  your 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  of  your  ample 
sufficiency  to  perform  the  important  au- 
ties  which  Her  faithful  Commons  have 
selected  you  to  discharge,  and  Her  Ma- 
jiesty  does  most  jeadily  approve  and  con- 
j&rmjou  as  their  Speaker.'' 


Then  Mr.  SPEAKER  said— 


"  My  Lords, 
"  I  submit  myself,  with  all  humility 
and  gratitude,  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
commands.  It  is  now  my  duty,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  lay  claim  to  all 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  ri^ts  and 
privileges.  I  humbly  petition  Her  Ma- 
jesty for  freedom  of  speech  in  debate, 
freedom  from  arrest  for  their  persons 
and  servants,  and  above  all,  for  freedom 
of  access  to  Her  Majesty  when  occasion 
should  require,  and  that  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction  should  be  put  upon 
all  their  proceedings.  And  with  regard 
to  myself,  I  pray  that  if  any  error  should 
be  committed,  it  may  be  imputed  to  my- 
self, and  not  to  Her  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons." 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR ; 

''Mr.  Speaker, 
''We  have  it  in  further  command  to 
inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  doth  most 
readily  confirm  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  have  ever  been  granted  to 
or  conferred  upon  the  Commons  by  any 
of  Her  Royal  predecessors.  With  re- 
spect to  yourself.  Sir,  although  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  sensible  that  you  stand  in  no 
need  of  such  an  assurance.  Her  Majesty 
will  ever  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction upon  your  words  and  actions." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

Writs  and  Returns  electing  The 
Lord  Headley  a  Representative  Peer  for 
Ireland  in  the  Room  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bantry,  deceased,  with  the  Certificate  of 
the  derk  of  the  Crown  in  L*eland  an- 
nexed thereto — Delivered  (on  Oath),  and 
Certificate  read. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oath. 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock,  to 
Tuesdaj  next.  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  Wth  December y  1868. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

The  House  being  met,  and  Mr. 
Speaker  Elect  having  taken  the  Chair, 
a  Message  was  delivered  by  the  Yeoman 
Usher  of  tho  Black  Rod : 
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"Ub.  SrsAXxa, 
"The  Loida  authorized  ty  virtue  of 
Her  Hajeflty'fl  ConumssioD,  desire  tlie 
immediate  attendance  of  this  Honour- 
■Ue  Hoofie  in  the  House  of  Peers." 

AcvOT^ogly,  Mr.  Speaker  Meet,  with 
the  House,  >rent  up  to  tho  House  of 
Peere,  -where  he  was  presented  to  the 
«aid  Lords  Conuniadcmers  for  Her  Ma> 
jcEty's  appTohation. 

Then  the  Lobd  Chakckllob,  one  of  the 
lud  Lords  GonunissioDers,  siniifed  Her 
Hajmty's  approbation  of  T&.  Speaker 
Elect. 

Hie  Hoose  being  returned ; — 

Uk.  SFEAKEB  said :  IhaTstoreport 
to  the  House  that  this  House  proceeded 
\a  the  House  of  Feeis,  vhore  Her 
Hajes^  was  pleased,  by  Her  Boyal 
Ojmmissioners,  to  approre  of  the  choice 
they  hare  made  of  myself  as  their 
Speaker.  I  then,  on  their  behalf,  laid 
cUim,  by  humble  petition  to  Her  Uajesty, 
to  all  their  ancdeut  rights  and  priTileges, 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  debate,  to 
&«edom  &om  arrests  of  their  persons 
ud  serrants,  and  to  free  access  to  the 
preeenoe  of  Her  Majesty  whenever  o 
aion  might  require ;  and  further,  that 
the  most  fiivourable  constmctionB  might 
Ik  put  upon  all  our  actions :  all  which 
Her  Hajee^  by  the  said  Commiasioners 
ins  pleased  to  allow  and  to  confirmi 
unple  and  complete  a  manner  as  they 
hive  ever  been  conhrmed  by  Herself  or 
bj  anv  of  Her  Soyal  predecessors.  And 
then  Mr.  Sfeakke  repeated  his  most  re- 
«pectM  acknowledgments  to  the  House 
ijt  the  high  honour  they  had  done  him. 

Ua.  SfKAKKB  then  put  the  House  in 
mud,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
lo  take  and  subscribe  the  Oath  required 
byUr. 

Mb.  Sfexxzb  then  took  and  subscribed 
'^  Oath,  first  alone ;  and  after  him 
*"HaI  other  Afembeis  took  and  sub- 
'w'bed  the  Oatli ;  and  several  Members, 
^^  of  the  Feoplo  called  Quakers, 
'^  ud  sabeciit>aA.  the  AffirmatioQ  re> 
quired  by  Law. 


5,  1868)      Lord*  Commutiomrt.        H 

HOHSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Saturday/,  \2th  Deiamber,  1668. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
Several  othot  Members  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  Oath. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  lAth  Deeeinher,  1868. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Several  other  Members  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  Oath ;  and  a  Member,  being 
one  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  made 
and  subscribed  the  Affirmation  required 
by  Law. 

lIooM  ■4jounwd  ftt  Four  o'c)»«k. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuudnff,  Uth  SeMmber,  1868. 

A  SPEECH  OF  THE  LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Commons,  who  were  sent  for, 
being  at  the  Bar, 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  delietrtd 
the  Speech  of  the  Lords  Coumisbionebs 
to  both  Houses  of  Parhament,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

""We  have  it  further  in  command 
from  Her  Majesty  to  acquaint  you 
that,  since  the  time  when  Her  Ma- 
jesly  deemed  it  right  to  call  you  together, 
for  the  consideration  of  many  grave 
and  important  matters,  several  vacancies 
have  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
owing  to  the  acceptance  of  Office  from 
the  Grown  by  Members  of  that  House. 
It  is  therefore  Her  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  an  opportunity  may  now  be  given 
to  issue  Writs  for  supplying  the  vacan- 
cies so  occasioned,  and  that,  after  a 
suitable  Eecess,  you  may  proceed  to  the 
conmderation  of  such  matters  aa  vrill 
then  be  laid  before  you." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

House  adjourned  doxing  pleasQlQ. 

House  resumed. 
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NEW  PEER. 

The  Earl  QranTille,  One  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  Her  Majest\- 
had  been  pleased  to  create  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  William  Pago  Wood, 
Knight,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  Peer  of  this  Healm  by  the  Title  of 
Baron  Hatheriey  of  Down-Hatherley  in 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  his  Lord- 
ship,  having  retired  to  robe,  was  intro- 
duced in  tho  usual  Manner. 

The  Earl  of  Abergavenny — Sat  first 
in  Parliament  after  the  Death  of  }nn 
Father. 

The  Lord  Caryefort — Sat  first  in  Par- 
liament after  tho  Death  of  his  Father. 

William  Ernest  Baron  Peversham, 
having  been  created  Tiscount  Helmsley 
of  Helmsley  and  Earl  of  Foyersham  of 
Byedale  in  the  North  Eiding  of  the 
County  of  York — ^Waa  (in  the  usual 
Manner)  introduced. 

ADJODRNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Eabl  GRANVILLE :  I  may  state  to 
your  Lordships  that,  the  late  Govern- 
ment having  resigned,  Her  Majesty 
conunisaionea  Mr.  Gladstone  to  form  a 
Government,  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
venture  to  thintr  that  your  Lordships 
will  not  deem  it  unreasonable  that  I 
should  move  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  to  Thursday,  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Motion  agretd  to. 

Hoaw  idjourned  At  ThrM  o*olo«k,  to 

TburadBf  Uw  11th  of  Februr? 

nsit.  Two  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuudatj,  15(A  Decemler,  1868. 
The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Message  to  attend  the  Ijordfi  Commis- 
sioners; 

The  House  vent;  and  being  returned; 

Me.  Speaker  riporUd,  That  the  Lords 
Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal  for 
opening  and  holding  this  Parliament  had 
made  a  Commimication  to  both  Houses, 
which  Mr.  Speaker  read  to  the  House, 
as  follows : — 


"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 
"  We  nave  it  fiirther  in  command  &om 
Her  Majesty  to  acquaint  you  that,  since 
the  time  when  Her  Majesty  deemed  it 
right  to  call  you  together,  for  the  consi- 
deration of  many  grave  and  important 
matters,  several  vacancies  have  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Commons  owing  to  tho 
acceptance  of  Office  from  the  Crown  by 
Members  of  that  House.  It  is  therefore 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  now  be  given  to  issue  Writs 
for  supplying  the  vacancies  so  occasioned, 
and  that,  after  a  suitable  Eecess,  you 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such 
matters  as  will  then  be  laid  before  you." 

Several  other  Members  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  Oath. 

NEW  WKIT8. 
Mk.  ATETON  :  In  asking  tbe  House 
to  proceed  to  order  the  issue  of  New 
Writs,  in  accordance  with  the  gracious 
communication  which  this  House  has 
just  received  from  the  Crown,  it  may  be 
convenient  for  me  to  state  the  course 
proposed  to  be  pursued  in  consequence 
of  me  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
through  the  passing  of  the  law  of  last 
y^ear  regulating  tho  proceedings  at  elec- 
tions, tinder  the  regulations  which  have 
now  been  superseded,  petitions  against 
the  return  of  Members  were  presented 
to  this  House  within  such  time  as  the 
House  prescribed  under  power  conferred 
upon  it  by  statute,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
that  power  the  House  used  ordinarily  to 
provide  by  a  Sessional  Order  that  all 
such  petitions  should  be  presented  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  return  of  the 
election.  But  In  consequence  of  the  law 
which  was  passed  last  year  election  peti- 
tions will  DOW  be  presented  to  a  tribunal 
independent  of  this  House — ^namely,  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Engumd, 
and  to  a  similar  Court  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Such  petitions  are  to  be  pre- 
sented within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
returns  have  been  delivered  to  the  officer 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  therefore 
this  House  cannot  now  proceed  as  it  used 
in  this  matter.  We  must  now  con- 
idder  what  will  be  the  most  convenient 
iK>urse  to  pursue  in  consequence  of  the 
lihange  that  has  taken  place.  If  I  were 
to  ask  what  is  the  most  convement  course, 
no  doubt,  if  there  are  differences  of  opi- 
nion among  hon.  Members,  I  should  give 
rise  to  considerable  diacussioa;   but  X 
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j^^Q  'H.oiise   ^^v^ill  ct^ree  that  as  we 
t^V^  only  fo-r    &   p&irticiilar  puipose, 
K^TQUiy  Iloh.  '!M[exxil>er8  therefore  are 
^'m  a^endaxice,  axid.   as  there  are  ne- 
Q(S£ttn!L7&\>aexLt  all  tine  responsible  Minis- 
tosot  ^e  Cro^wn,  and.  the  Law  Officers 
klA^Aand  and.  Xreland,  nothing  would 
\k  moie  inconvenient  th.an  for  ns  to  enter 
TiDoii  any   ^^acnssion    as   to  the  course 
▼kuch  the  H.onse   xniglit  pursue  if  we 
were  in  search.   o£    any  novel  mode  of 
procedure.      Xt     is    therefore   proposed 
that  we  shall  con&ne   ourselves  to-day 
stiictly  within  the  limits  of  the  practice 
wbich  prevailed  np  to  the  close  of  the 
last  Parliament,  and  that  we  shall  to-day 
(mly  move  the  issue  of  such  Writs  as  can- 
not posohly  lead   to   any  discussion — 
namely,  the  Writs  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  period  of   petitioning  has  expired. 
1  therefore  trust  that  hon.  Members  will 
not  embark  uxK)n  any  discussion  which 
19  not  called  for  by  the  course  which  is 
propoeed  by  the  Oovemment.    I  may, 
however,  mention  that  there  are  several 
eases  in  which  the  period  for  petitioning 
has  not  yet  expired,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
wntpoversy  it  will,  perhaps,  be  conve- 
ment  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
until  a  day  when  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion upon   the  point — ^the  29th  of  the 
[seeent  month,  lliose  Writs,  with  regard 
to  which  the  time  for  petitioning  has  not 
yet  expired,   will  then  be  moved.      I 
thought  it  right  to  make  this  explanation 
to  t}^  House,  in  order  that  hon.  Mem- 
hen  may  know  why  all  the  Writs  are  not 
moved  for  to-day,  and  why  an  adjourn- 
ment is  necessary.     There  is  only  one 
other  question  that  can  arise,  and  that  is 
with  reference  to  petitions  against  a  sit- 
ting Member  which  do  not  claim  the  seat 
hr  the  petitioner.      I  may  remind  the 
Hoose  that,  according  to  the  established 
nsage  up  to  the  present  time,  whenever 
a  petition  has  been  presented,  not  claim- 
ing the  seat  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner, 
hi^  merely  asking  that  the  election  may 
he  declared   void,    it  has   been  usual, 
where  the  person  returned  has  accepted 
OflBee  under  the  Crown,  to  direct  the  New 
Writ  to  issue.     We  shall  to-day  adhere 
to  that  course,  and  in  any  case  where  a 
petztion  has  been  presented,  but  without 
<^T^fng  the  seat,   we  shall  move  the 
isBoeoTa  New  Writ. 

F^  Greenwich,  r.  Bight  Hon.  William 
Evart  GladBtone,  First  Ckmrniissioner  of 
the  Iieasazy ;  /<r  Oxford  City,  v.  Kght 


Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Secretary  of 
State ;  for  London  University,  v.  Bight 
Hon.  Bobert  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  for  Pontefract,  t?.  Bight 
Hon.  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Clulders, 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty ; 
for  Birmingham,  v.  Bi^t  Hon.  John 
Bright,  President  of  the^oard  of  Trade. 

On  Motion,  that  a  New  Writ  be  issued 
for  London  City  m  the  room  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  George  Joachim  Goschen, 
Commissioner  of  Poor  Law, 

M».  GOLDNEY  said,  that  under  the 
old  system  the  House  had  cognizance 
of  the  petitions,  and  the  criterion  in 
issuing  a  Writ,  as  determined  by  the 
Speaker  in  1859  in  accordance  with  a 
precedent  of  1852,  was  whether  the  seat 
was  claimed  by  the  petitioners  or  not. 
If  the  seat  was  claimed,  the  House  de- 
clined to  issue  a  Writ,  while  if  otherwise 
the  writ  was  issued.  Under  the  Act  of 
last  Session  the  only  knowledge  which 
the  House  and  the  pubUc  had  of  a  seat 
being  petitioned  against  was  derived 
from  the  official  hst  of  the  petitions, 
which  the  Act  prescribed  to  be  drawn 
up.  Now  upon  that  list  appeared  the 
name  of  Mr.  GK)schen  as  one  of  the 
Members  whose  return  was  disputed, 
and  the  House  had  no  official  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  seat  was  claimed 
by  the  petitioner  or  not.  He  believed 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Gt)schen's  seat 
was  not  claimed,  though  the  seats  of 
other  Members  were  claimed.  He  had 
intended  to  move  for  a  Betum  and  copies 
of  aU  election  petitions ;  but  the  Speaker 
had  ruled  that  he  could  only  give  notice 
of  such  a  Motion,  and  the  House  must 
therefore  consider  whether,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  petition  against  Mr.  GK)schen,  it 
would  be  right  to  issue  the  Writ.  It  was 
possible  that  some  other  person  might 
be  returned  if  the  Writ  was  issued,  and, 
supposing  the  seat  claimed,  the  petitioner 
mignt  be  returned  by  order  of  the  Judge, 
by  which  the  House  would  be  bound  to 
abide,  although  a  third  party  had  since 
been  elected.  He  did  not  know  whether 
any  evidence  would  be  offered  to  satisfy 
the  House  the  seat  was  not  claimed,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  hear  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  Chair  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

SiK  BOUNDELL  PALMER  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that 
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in  a  case  where  the  seat  was  claiined  on 
petition  it  would  now  be  as  improper  as 
it  was  formerly  to  issue  a  Writ,  since  the 
House  could  have  no  certain  knowledge 
whether  a  vacancy  existed;  but  he  appre- 
hended that  the  practice  of  the  House 
had  always  been,  and  always  would  be, 
to  receive  information  of  facts  known  to 
its  Members,  which  facts  if  disputed 
could,  as  in  this  instance,  be  verified  in 
the  most  authentic  manner.  It  might 
as  well  be  said  the  House  did  not  know 
Mr.  Goschen  had  accepted  Office,  because 
no  certificate  or  return  of  the  fact  was 
before  them,  as  that  they  did  not  know 
there  was  no  petition  claiming  the  seat. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  must,  be- 
fore moving  for  the  Writ,  be  taken  to 
have  satisfied  himself  that  there  existed 
no  obstacle  of  the  kind,  and  to  have 
given  an  implied  assurance  of  the  fact 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Qoldney)  was  equally 
cognizant — ^namely,  that  Mr.  GFoschen's 
seat  was  not  claimed.  That  fact  being 
admitted  and  notorious,  he  thought  no 
further  information  was  necessary. 

Me.  COLLINS  concurred  wiih  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bichmond 
(Sir  Eoundell  Palmer)  in  thinking  that 
the  House  should  issue  the  Writ.  In- 
deed, he  thought  they  should  consider 
whether  they  ought  not  to  issue  a  Writ 
no  matter  whether  the  seat  was  claimed 
or  not,  for  otherwise  it  was  open  to  any 
elector  or  candidate  to  petition  and  claim 
the  seat  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  thus  de- 
laying his  re-election  for  a  considerable 
period.  If  they  invariably  issued  a  Writ, 
the  person  wrongly  returned  at  the  second 
election  would  be  in  nearly  the  same 
position  as  the  person  originally  returned 
— ^in  other  words,  he  woiud  lose  his  seat. 
Facilities  should  not  be  offered  for  vexa- 
tious petitions,  which  might  run  the  risk 
of  interfering  with  the  choice  of  the 
Crown.  He  believed  the  question  was 
first  raised  in  the  case  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Qockbum's  election  for  South- 
ampton, and  again  in  that  of  Lord  Bur3r's 
return  for  Norwich.  Lord  Bury  was  re- 
elected, but  no  injustice  was  inflicted  on 
his  opponents,  for  they  petitioned  against 
the  second  return,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  incapacitated  by  reason  of  bribery 
committed  by  his  agents  at  the  former 
election,  and  he  was  unseated.  No 
wrong  would  be  sustained  by  any  par&es 
by  the  issae  of  the  Writ  in  all  cases. 

Sir  RoundoU  Pahmr 


Me.  ATETON  would  venture  to  de- 
precate a  continuance  of  the  discussion, 
since  it  could  not  lead  to  any  inmiediate 
conclusion  on  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
TMr.  Qt)ldney).  When  the  House  mot 
lor  the  despatch  of  business  the  subject 
would  doubtless  engage  its  attention, 
and  any  hon.  Member  woidd  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  upon 
it.  As  to  the  petition  against  Mr. 
GFoschen's  return,  he  need  h^xlly  assure 
the  House  that  he  had  informed  himself 
properly  upon  the  point.  He  held  in 
his  nand  an  office  copy  of  that  petition, 
and  the  petition  did  not  claim  tiie  seat. 
The  fact  was  admitted  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  and,  in  making  the 
Motion,  he  had  acted  under  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Writ  ordered. 

For  Southwark,  t?.  Right  Hon.  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works ;  for  Halifax,  r.  James  Stansfeld, 
esquire,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ; 
for  Plymouth,  v.  Sir  Eobert  Porrett 
Collier,  knight.  Attorney  General ;  for 
Exeter,  v.  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge, 
knight.  Solicitor  General ;  for  Bradford, 
V,  Eight  Hon.  William  Edward  Forster, 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education;  for  Eipon,  t?. 
Lord  John  Hay,  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty;  for  Truro,  v.  Eight  Hon. 
John  Cranch  Walker  Vivian,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury ;  for  Wareham, 
r.  John  Hales  Montagu  Calcraffc,  esquire, 
deceased. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Tuesday 
29th  December. 

Several  otlier  Members  took  and  sub- 
scribed the  Oath. 

Ilottse  a^ourned  at  half  aAer  Three 

o*olock  till  Tuesday 
29tb  Deoembor. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  2%th  December,  1868. 

The  House  met  at  One  of  the  dock. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

Eight  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
for  Greenwich;  Eight  Hon.  Edward 
Oardwell,  for  Oxford  City ;  Eight  Hon. 
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Austen  Henry  Tiayard,  Jhr  Sonthwark ; 
Right  Hon.  Hobert  Liowe,  for  London 
rniTersi^ ;  Higbt  Son.  Hugh  Culling 
Eardley  ChUderB,  for  Pontefr^t ;  Bight 
HoiL  WiUiaxa  ISid^Brard  ror8ter,/dr  Biud- 
ford;  Lord  John  HLay,  for  Bipon ;  Hon. 
John  Cranch  "Walker  Vivian,  for  Truro ; 
Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim  Ooschen, 
/»f  London  City;  James  Stansfeld  the 
younger,  esqidre,  for  Halifax. 

The  Bi^t  Hon.  John  Bright,  Member 
for  Biimingliam,  being  one  of  the 
People  called  Quakers,  made  the  Affir- 
mation  required  by  Law. 

Sereral  other  Members  took  and  sub- 
scnbed  the  Oath. 

NEW  WRITS. 

On  Motion,  Hhat  a  new  Writ  be  issued 
for  Louth  in  the  room  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Chichester  Samuel  Parkinson  Fortescue, 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  beland, 

Visoox73rr  BUBY  said,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  Writ  which  had  just  been 
mored  for,  he  thought  it  was  quite  right 
that  some  Member  of  this  House  should 
take  notice  of  the  rather  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  House  had 
aaeenibled  The  fact  of  their  having 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  Christmas  holy- 
dajs  sufficiently  proved  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  he  was  about  to  call  at- 
tention. Ladeed,  the  inconvenience  to 
Members  was  so  great  that  he  believed 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  was  as- 
tonished that  the  House  had  been  got 
together  at  all;  and  he  shuddered  to 
thmk  of  the  inconvenience  which  would 
have  arisen  if  the  Gk>vemment  had  been 
tmable  to  make  a  House,  and  if  they 
had  been  obliged  to  adjourn  from,  time 
to  time  until  some  fortuitous  occurrence 
id  events  should  have  brought  a  suffi- 
dezit  number  of  Members  together.  The 
only  reasons  which  led  to  the  holding  of 
an  Autunm  Session  had  disappeared 
hefore  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on 
the  10th  of  December.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  gone  through  in  order  that  the  right 
hon.  G^itleman  the  Member  for  Cbeen- 
»ich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  might  go  to  con- 
coh  his  G<mstituent8.  It  was  not  suffi- 
oent  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had, 
daring  the  previous  election,  delivered 
^)eeches  which,  in  his  opinion,  woidd 
heoooie  the  B^EImn  book  of  the  future 
•ad  di0  m$  Jbmm  of  Iriah  Ohuroh 


repealers.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  desig- 
nated to  his  present  hi^h  Office  by  the 
people  at  large,  and  liat  he  had  been 
called  to  it  by  august  decision  of  his  So- 
vereign, but  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  go  again  to  Greenwich,  as  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  constituents  had 
not  already  heard  sufficient  of  his  policy 
and  intentions.  As  long  as  this  custom 
had  any  real  and  useful  effect  the  House 
looked  on  with  indifference,  but  when, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  convenience  of  the  House  was 
affected  so  closely,  it  was  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  custom  was  not 
unsuited  to  the  requirements,  and  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  the  present  day. 
The  cost  of  a  Session  to  the  nation  was 
very  considerable,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  was  the  inconvenience  to  hon. 
Members  of  which  he  had  spoken.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  right,  when  the  Act  of 
Queen  Aime  was  passed,  and  when  the 
power  of  the  Crown  was  on  the  increase, 
that  every  avenue  should  be  jealously 
guarded,  but  nobody  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  was 
now  on  the  increase  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished. On  the  contrary,  some  might 
concur  with  HaUam,  that  it  was  some- 
what overshadowed  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
being  so,  it  was  not  imreasonable  that 
the  House  should  in  future  ro&ain  from 
acting  upon  the  statute.  If  some  Mem- 
bers of  a  new  Ministry  ought  to  go  back 
to  the  constituencies,  all  ought ;  but 
only  seven  out  of  the  fifteen  Members 
of  the  present  Cabinet  and  eight  out  of 
sixteen  subordinate  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment were,  in  the  present  case, 
imder  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The 
noble  Lord,  having  briefly  alluded  to  the 
circumstances  under  whidi  the  compro- 
mise of  1707  was  effected,  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  observations  made  on  a 
previous  day  concerning  the  Writ  issued 
for  the  City  of  London,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  no  Writ  ought  to  issue  when 
there  was  apetition  claiming  the  seat  to 
which  the  Writ  referred.  In  conclusion, 
he  thought  he  should  venture  to  put  on 
the  Paper  a  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  ob- 
jectionable section  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Motion  agreed  to  /  Writ  ordered^ 
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The  Queen's 
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Speech, 


Far  Clare,    v.    Sir  Colman  Michael  |  desire  their  immediate  Attendance 


O'Loghlen,  baronet,  Judge  Advocate 
General ;  for  Kerry,  v.  Viscoimt  Castle- 
rosse,  Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold ;  for  Kildare,  v.  Right  Hon.  Otho 
Augustus  FitzGerald,  Comptroller  of  the 
Household ;  far  Westmeath,  v,  Algernon 
William  Fulke  Gbeville,  esquire,  Groom 
in  Waiting ;  for  Mallow,  <?.  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Sullivan,  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland ;  far  Wigtown  District  of  Burghs, 
V,  George  Young,  esquire.  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Scotland  ;  for  Claxjkmannan  and 
Kinross,  v,  William  Patrick  Adam, 
esquire,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ; 
for  Hawick  District  of  Burghs,  v.  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  esquire.  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  for  Derbyshire  (Southern 
Division),  t?.  Sir  Thomas  Gresley,  ba- 
ronet, deceased. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Two  o'clock  till  Tuesday, 

16th  February  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday y  Wth  February y  1869. 

SAT  FIRST. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Eaphoe 
—Took  the  Oath. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
Two  o'clock,  to  Tuesday  noxt. 

Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday y  \Uh  February y  1869. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Five  of  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
namely— The  Lord  CHANCfELLOB,  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  (The 
Earl  de  Gbey  and  Bipon),  The  Lord 
Privy  Seal  (The  Earl  of  Kimberley), 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold (The  Viscount  Sydney),  and  The 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury  (Master  of  the 
Horse),  being  in  their  Bobes,  and  seated 
on  a  Form  between  the  Throne  and  the 
Woolsack,  commanded  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Bod  to  let  the  Com- 
mons know  ''  The  Lords  Commissioners 


this  House." 

Who  being  come,  with  their  Speaker — 

The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  follows : — 

*'-2/y  Lordsy  and  Gentlemen, 

**I  RECUR  to  your  advice  at  the  earliest 
period  permitted  by  the  arrangements 
consequent  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
late  Administration. 

'^  And  it  is  with  special  interest  that  I 
commend  to  you  the  resumption  of  your 
labours  at  a  time  when  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
chosen  with  the  advantage  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  enfranchisement  of  My  faithful 
and  loyal  people. 

'*I  am  able  to  inform  you  that  My 
relations  with  all  Foreign  Powers  con- 
tinue to  be  most  friendly;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  they  cor- 
dially share  in  the  desire  by  which  I  am 
animated  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
I  shall  at  aU  times  be  aiudous  to  use  My 
best  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  this 
most  important  object. 

**Li  concurrence  with  My  Allies  I 
have  endeavoured,  by  friendly  interposi- 
tion, to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  between  Turkey 
and  Greece ;  and  I  rejoice  that  our  joint 
efforts  have  aided  in  preventing  any 
serious  interruption  of  tranquillity  in  the 
Levant. 

**  I  have  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica for  the  settlement  of  questions 
which  affect  the  interests  and  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  two  countries ; 
and  it  is  My  earnest  hope  that  the  result 
of  these  negotiations  may  be  to  place  on 
a  firm  and  durable  basis  the  friendship 
which  should  ever  exist  between  Eng- 
land and  America. 

'*I  have  learnt  with  grief  that  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  in  New  Zealand, 


iS  Tk4  QiiMn'a  (Fsbbvaby 

ind  fkat  at  ofne  spot  they  have  been 

•ttended  iriCh.  cixcoinjBtances  of  atrodiy . 

I  am  oonfident  that  the  Colonial  Qorem- 

meot  and  people  "will  not  be  wanting 

ddier  in  energy  to  reprees  the  outbreaks^ 

or  in  the  prudenoe  and  moderation  which 

I  trust  may  prevent  their  recorrence. 

"  GaUlemen  of  the  House  of  Commone^ 
"The  Eetiniates  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  coming  financial  year  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  yon.  They  have  been  framed 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Services,  and  they  will  exhibit  a 
diminished  charge  upon  the  country. 

'^My  Lordi,  and  Oentlemenf 

"  The  erer-growing  wants  and  diver- 
sfied  interests  of  the  Empire  will  neces- 
fluily  bring  many  questions  of  public 
policy  under  yt>ur  review. 

**  The  condition  of  Ireland  permits  Me 
to  believe  that  you  will  be  spared  the 
painful  necessity  which  was  felt  by  the 
lite  Parliament  for  narrowing  the  secu- 
litiee  of  personal  liberty  in  that  country 
bf  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act 

''I  recommend  that  you  should  in- 
quire into  the  present  modes  of  conduct- 
ing Paz^iamentary  and  Mimicipal  Elec- 
tions, and  should  consider  whether  it 
may  be  possible  to  provide  any  further 
guarantees  for  their  tranquillity,  purity, 
and  freedom. 

"A  measure  will  be  brought  under 
joar  notice  for  the  relief  of  some  classes 
of  occupiers  from  hardships  in  respect  of 
Bating,  which  ajypear  to  be  capable  of 


''You  win  also  be  invited  to  direct 
jour  attention  to  Bills  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  Education  in  Scot- 
laad ;  and  for  rendering  the  considerable 
Kreones  of  the  Endowed  Schools  of 
Ettg^and  more  widely  effectual  for  the 
pnpoaes  of  instroction. 

"A  measore  will  be  introduced  for 
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applying  the  principle  of  representation 
to  the  control  of  the  County  Rate,  by 
the  establishment  of  Financial  Boards 
for  Counties. 

"It  will  be  proposed  to  you  to  recur 
to  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effective  distribution  of 
Assets  and  to  the  Abolition  of  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt. 

**The  Ecclesiastical  arrangements  of 
Ireland  will  be  brought  imder  your  con- 
sideration at  a  very  early  date,  and  the 
legislation  which  will  be  necessaiy  in 
order  to  their  final  adjustment  will  make 
the  largest  demands  upon  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  you  will  bear  a  careful 
regard  to  every  legitimate  interest  which 
it  may  involve,  and  that  you  will  be 
governed  by  the  constcmt  aim  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  religion  through  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  justice,  to  secure  the 
action  of  the  imdivided  feeling  and 
opinion  of  Ireland  on  the  side  of  loyalty 
and  law,  to  efface  the  memory  of  former 
contentions,  and  to  cherish  the  sympa- 
thies of  an  affectionate  people. 

"  In  every  matter  of  public  interest, 
and  especially  in  one  so  weighty,  I  pray 
that  the  Almighty  may  never  cease  to 
guide  your  deliberations,  and  may  bring 
them  to  a  happy  issue." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

Representative  Peee  fob  Ihelaio) 
— The  Earl  of  Rosse,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Lord  Famham,  deceased,  with  the 
Certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  annexed  thereto  —  Writs,  &c. 
Delivered  (on  Oath),  and  Certificate  read. 

SELECT  VESTRIES. 
Bill,  profarmd,  read  1'. 

The  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  having  been 
reported  by  The  Lobd  Chanoellob  ; — 


ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  ON  HER 
MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

The  Eabl  of  CARYSFOBT,  riaing 
to  move  an  humble  Addreas  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Speech,  said :  Ify  Lords,  it  in 
with  ^eat  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  ad- 
dreas your  Lordships  for  the  first  time, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  are  mniiy 
other  Members  of  your  Lardships'  Hhuho 
who  would  perform  the  task  that  I  am 
about  to  attempt  with  tar  more  ability. 
I  have  not  even  that  plea  of  youth  and 
inexperience  for  your  Lordships'  in- 
dulgence which  has  been  often  put  for- 
ward by  many  who  have  been  placod  in 
a  similar  position,  for  though  I  have 
never  felt  myself  called  upon  to  tal.j  an 
active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  otli^r 
House,  I  have,  nevertheless,  for  ton 
years  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
and  profiting  by  them.  I  can  only, 
therefore,  say  I  am 

"  A  plaiD,  blaat  man  ; 

I  b>Te  neither  wit,  nor  wordi,  nor  irorth, 

Aotiop,  nor  utteranoa,  nor  tbe  power  of  ipeech 

To  atir  meo'e  blood  i" 
and,  as  such,  I  throw  myself  upon  voiir 
Lordships' indulgence.  Iwillonlysiilicit 
your  attention  while  Ibrieflytouch  upon 
the  different  matters  brought  Ix-ioro 
your  notice  in  the  order  in  which  thev 
stand  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech. 
My  Lords,  in  reviewing  the  topics  r&- 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, I  cauuot  help  saying  that  I  ^e') 
rocks  looming  in  the  distance  around 
which  the  breakers  are  foaming ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  vcssi'l 
of  the  State  is  well  manned,  that  it.s 
rigging  is  strong  and  new,  and  thni;  its 
pUots  are  good  pilots,  whose  weD-fiiod 
zeal  and  ability  peculiarly  fit  them  to 
steer  her  through  all  her  cQffieultieB  into 

auiet  waters.  It  is  eatisfactoty  ta  rn- 
ect,  moreover,  that  they  are  suppiirtvii 
by  a  new  Parliament  representing  a 
new  constituency,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered, by  the  co-operation  of  all  parties, 
more  extensive  and  more  popular  than 
has  ever  hitherto  been  the  case. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  mattt'r  of 
congratulation  to  your  Lordships  thiit 
Her  Majesty,  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  her  Speech  is  able  to  inform  you 
that  her  present  relations  with  Forc*igii 
Powers  are  of  a  moat  peaceful  and 
friendly  character,  and  that  througli  the 
mediation  of  the  Powers  assembled  in 
the  Conference  at  Paris,  the  difflcultieB 
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which  hare  arisen  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  likely  to  be  peacefully  set- 
tled. I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my 
admiration  at  the  moderation  and  for- 
bearance which  have  been  displayed  by 
the  Turkish  Government  throughout  the 
whole  crisis,  which  we  hope  has  now 
been  surmounted.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  sure  that  in  yielding  to  the  friendly 
representations  of  the  ^eat  Powers, 
Greece  will  not  only  be  domg  that  which 
is  most  consistent  with  her  own  dignity, 
but  she  will  be  showing  a  laudable  dis- 
position to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace. 

But,  my  Loms,  great  as  must  be  our 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  the  ominous 
cloud  that  has  darkened  the  Eastern 
horizon  is  about  to  be  dispelled,  still 
greater  must  be  our  satisfaction  at  the 
announcement  tiiat  the  dilutee  with 
America  which  have  arisen  from  claims 
and  counter-claims  are  likely  to  be  firmly 
and  durably  settled  by  means  of  a  Con- 
vention entered  into  by  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  Government,  and  which, 
I  trust,  will  be  the  means  of  averting  a 
suicidal  war,  and  placing  these  two  na- 
tions upon  that  friendly  footing  which  is 
so  desirable.  Whether  the  result  of 
that  Convention  be  successful  or  not  de- 
pends upon  the  action  of  the  American 
Senate ;  but  as  we  have  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment we  are  relieved  from  all  imputa- 
tion of  delaying  the  eqiiitable  settlement 
of  the  existing  difficulties.  And  I  must 
in  justice  say,  that  should  this  Conven- 
tion, meet  with  a  favourable  issue,  much 
of  its  success  will  be  attributable  to  the 
frank  and  loyal  endeavours  of  the 
honoured  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
who,  since  ho  has  been  amongst  us,  has 
been  most  untiring  in  his  zeal  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  between  our 
country  and  ms. 

My  Lords,  the  state  of  New  Zealand 
calls  for  serious  attention.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  how- 
ever, as  my  noble  Friend  who  seconds 
the  Address  is  so  much  better  acquainted 
with  all  colonial  matters  than  I  am. 

There  are  other  matters  of  imporlance 
which  are  brought  before  your  notice  in 
the  !Royal  Speech.  They  will  require 
your  serious  attention,  but  they  are 
chiefly  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  call 
forth  any  pai-ty  opposition,  and  I  will 
not,  therefore,  take  up  your  Lordships' 
time  in  referring  to  them.    I  will  only 
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noJ&A  lli&t  your    attention  is  parti- 
eolady  ^fixected  to    tlie   growing  impor- 
taace  ol  local  tox&tioiiy  and  to  a  good 
measQie  for  improving  middle-class  edu- 
ettkA,  andfor  employing'  more  efficiently 
tiift  oonoderable    revenues   of  our  en- 
dowed Bchoola. 

Mj  LoidB,  X  mill  now  come  to  what 
1  may  eaU  the  chief  paragraphs  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech — ^those  wmch  re- 
fer to  the  Titsd.  question  of  Ireland. 
Mt  Lords,  the  hitter  feelings  engendered 
bj  centuries  of  inismle  are  not  be  eradi- 
cated in  a  mngle  day,  nor  are  the  un- 
bappj  memoiies  associated  with  the 
TMst,  darkened  as  they  are  by  penal 
LwB  and  the  injustice  arising  &om  reli- 
gioofl  ascendancy  sanctioned  by  the 
oCtte,  to  be  obliterated  suddenly  from 
tlie  minds  of  a  people  sensitive  and 
kigh-spirited  like  tne  Irish.  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
&r Ireland;  that  ''justice  to  Ireland/' 
it  no  longer  the  mere  expression  of  a 
Hoiister  or  the  watchword  of  a  party ; 
it  has  beoome  the  fixed  and  firm  resolve 
of  the  national  wilL  The  national  con- 
•cteoce  is  at  length  awakened  to  the  con- 
Tietion  that  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  go- 
Tvmed  upon  exceptional  principles,  and 
the  national  voiee,  responding  to  its  con- 
ideiioe,  has  pronounced,  with  an  emphasis 
not  to  be  nustaken,  that  our  future  policy 
tovmrds  Ireland  must  be  a  policy  of 
right  and  justice,  and  must  have  for  its 
o^eet  the  conciliation  of  her  people.  I 
know  weU  enough  that  during  the  last 
forty  years  much  has  been  done  to  ame- 
horate  the  condition  of  Ireland  ;  but 
nrach  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  now 
dial  the  mischievous  agitation  caused  by 
the  Fenian  movement  has  in  a  great 
measure  subsided,  the  moment  is  pe- 
mliarly  propitious  for  the  introduction 
of  measures  such  as  are  likely  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  people.  My  Lords,  I  learn 
vith  great  pleasure  that  the  first  step 
vbich  the  Government  propose  to  take 
in  this  direction  is  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
No  doubt  the  attention  of  Parlicunent 
win  be  invited  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
c<aaderation  of  this  important  question; 
and  I  am  confident  that  when  the  policy 
cf  the  Oormiment  is  propoimded  in  de- 
tail it  win  be  found  that  due  regard  has 
Wa  paid  to  vested  interests,  ft  is  im- 
poiBUe  to  ooDoeal  from  ourselves  that 
^Izidi  Ftotostaat  Ghuxoh  has  never 


taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  that  at 
this    moment  the  Protestants  are  but 
700,000  to  nearly  6,000,000  of  Eoman 
Catholics;   and  that  on  the  whole  the 
Church  of  the  minority  has  been  a  signal 
failure.     Long  ago,  Pitt,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,    pointed    out  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  felt  that  the  claims  of  the 
Homan   Catholics    threatened    the    ex- 
istence of  Protestant  ascendancy ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  felt  the  establishment  of 
the    Protestant  national    Church,    and 
their  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges,  to  be  a  griev- 
ance.    I  am  myself  a  staunch  member 
of  the  Protestant    Church,    and    I    as 
staunchly  believe  that  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  will  not  weaken 
it  in  any  degree.     On  the  contrary,  I 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Eussell),  wno,  in  one  of  his  Letters 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,  declares  his  be- 
lief that  like  the  sapling  which,  when 
removed  from  the  green-nouse  a  tender 
and  fragile  plant  into  the  open  air,  grew 
from  a  little  featheiy  bush  into  a  magni- 
ficent   tree,    so    the    Irish    Protestant 
Church,  when  no  longer  dandled  and 
nurtured  by  the  State,  will  be  stronger 
from  the  encounter  with  the  fresh  and 
vigorous  breezes  of   heaven,    and    the 
light  poured  down  upon  it.     And  to  put 
it  on  ihe  grounds  of  common  fairness,  I 
will  ask  if  the  reasonable  demands  of 
millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  call 
for  the  adoption  of  tins  measure,   are 
they  to  be  rashly  rejected  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  certain  con- 
tingent evils  may  possibly  arise  from  it  ? 
Let  Ireland  no  longer  be  ruled  by  a  rod 
of  iron — let  the  loyalty  and  love  of  her 
children  be  appealed  to.     For  300  years 
that  religion,  which  to  them — whatever 
its  errors  to  us — ^has  been  a  cherished 
faith,  has  been  exposed  to  opprobrimn 
and  scorn,  and  even  to  cruel  oppression 
— ^but  it  has  maintained  its  hold  on  their 
hearts    and    affections  —  it    has    been 
strengthened  by  every  insult,  it  has  been 
purified  by  every  struggle,  and  were  you 
to  take  from  it    its    sacraments,   they 
would  say,  as  Shyloek  said  in  a  less 
noble  cause — 

'*  Yea  do  take  my  house 
When  joo  do  take  the  prop  that  doth  sustain  my 
house." 

If  you  steel  their  hearts  by  imjust  legis- 
lation, you  render  them  insensible  to  the 
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in  Htm  ZMdand,  and  that  »t  on*  ipot  Um;  h«T« 

bMn  kttAoded  with  cironmtUnoM  of  stromtj : 
uid  kIh  that  wa  putioipals  in  Toor  Majaitj'i 
DonfldtDoe  that  tb*  Colonial  QotamiMnt  and 
p«opla  will  not  Im  wanting  aitbar  in  enargy  to 
rtpraii  tbs  ontbreaki,  or  in  tbe  pmdenoo  and 
modaratioa  whiah  w«  tnut  will  prerent  tbeir 


daima  of  duty  and  jostioe ;  and  what 
wonder  if  the  devil  of  diBoontent  is  let 
loose,  and  that  they  hreok  out  from  time 
to  time  in  thoee  wild  ehrieks  of  ven- 
geance which  are  a  slur  and  blot  upon 
uie  national  character?  Let  it  be  the 
businesa  of  Parliament  to  apply  its  wis- 
dom to  the  consideration  of  this  great 
subject.  Begin  by  giving  them  an  un- 
fettered Church  ;  and  by  thus  ehowinf^ 
justice  you  will  teach  them,  in  theii:' 
turn,  to  act  justly.  Your  recompenBCi 
may  not  be  immediato ;  it  may  not  "ht 
rendered  to  you  by  human  hands ;  but. 
in  acting  thus,  you  will  not  only  bo 
maMng  Ireland  a  bond  of  union  and 
strength  to  the  Empire,  instead  of  a 
source  of  weakness,  bat  you  will  b(% 
d<nng  that  which  ia  due  to  your  own 
conscience,  and  to  the  better  service  of 
Him  to  whom  all  worship  is  due.  The- 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  an 
humble  Address  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Answer  to  Her  M^esiy's  most  gracious 
Speech,  m  follows : — 

Moti  Obmiodi  SonuuisH, 

"Wi,  Tour  Majeitjr'imoitdatifiilandlojaliiib- 
jMts,  tbe  Lordg  Spiritnal  and  Temporal,  in  Par- 
lianieat  auembled,  beg  lean  to  otbr  onr  bumble 
tbanki  to  Tonr  Hajeit;  for  th«  graoioui  Spveob 
whiah  Tour  Hajettjr  ha*  oommandad  to  be  made 
t«  Imth  Honaei  of  Parliament. 

"  Wm  huniblf  thank  Tonr  H^eit7  tor  inform- 
ing a«  that  Tour  Majeitf'a  relatlona  witb  all 
Foreign  Power*  continne  to  ba  moit  friendl;  ; 
and  we  bnmhl;  aipraaa  oar  satiiraotion  that  thoia 
Fovara  cordiall;  ahare  Yoar  Mnjestj'a  deiira  for  ' 
the  maintenaaoe  of  poaoe.  We  bambt;  thank 
Tonr  Majcst;  for  informiog  ai  of  Tour  Majcitj'i . 
■DdaaTOOri,  in  eoaaarrcnoa  with  Toar  Majeilj's 
Allisi,  to  efltot  a  lettlement  of  tbe  diSeranoes 
wblob  ba*a  ariien  between  Torker  and  Qreeoe  ;  ^^'"•'^  armngemonti  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  legiata- 
and  we  bumblf  npreu  the  gratifloatlon  with  ^i^aa  whieh  will  be  neoeaiar;  in  order  to  their 
whioh  ve  learn  that  tbeae  joint  eObrti  hare  aided  Bnal  adjaetmant ;  and  farlhar  that  In  the  prow- 
In  praTantiog  anr  leriona  interrnption  of  tran-  ,  ootion  of  tbii  work  wa  iliall  bear  a  careful  regard 


"  Wi  humbly  thank  Tonr  Hajettjr  for  inform- 
log  ui  that  tbe  condition  of  Ireland  laada  Tour 
Hajaatir  to  boliere  that  we  ma;  be  ipared  tbe 
painful  n*«e«it;r  whiob  wat  felt  bjr  the  late  Par- 
liamest  for  narrowing  the  leouritiei  of  per. 
lonal  liberty  in  that  oountrj  bf  the  mpeaaion  of 
the  Habeai  Corpua  Act. 

"  Wa  bnmblr  eipreu  to  Tour  Majastj  tbe 
readiuau  with  whiah  we  iball  inquiro  Into  the 
preunt  mode  of  oondaotiag  Parliamentary  and 
Hunicipal  Electiont,  and  ooniider  whether  it  may 
ba  pouihU  to  provide  any  further  guarantee*  fw 
tbair  tranqnillitf,  pnrit;,  and  freedom . 

"Wi  bumblf  thank  Tonr  Majeaty  for  inform- 
ing na  that  meaaures  wilt  ba  laid  before  ni  for  tbe 
relief  of  aoma  olaaaet  of  oooupien  from  hard- 
ahipi  in  raipect  of  Rating,  whioh  *eem  aapable  of 
remedy ;  for  tbe  eitentioa  and  improTament  of 
Education  in  Seotland;  and  for  rendering  the 
coniiderable  reTenuei  of  the  Endowed  Sehoola  of 
England  more  widely  eScctu.il  for  tha  purpoaei  of 
iustruotion  ;  and  alio  for  introduoing  the  prinoi- 
ple  of  repreientation  to  the  control  of  tbe  Connty 
Hale,  by  tlie  eitabliahment  of  Finaneial  Board* 
for  Couotie*. 

Wibnmbly  thank  Tear  Hiyeity  forinfomupg 
n*  that  we  ahall  be  inrited  to  recur  to  the  aubJMt 
of  Bankruptcy,  with  a  riow  lo  tbe  more  aStetin 
diitribution  of  Atiet*  and  to  the  Abolition  of  Im- 
prifonmsnt  for  Debt. 

"Wi   humbly  anure  Tour   Majatty  that  oar 
■hall  he  girsn  to  tha  Eccleaia*- 


qnlllity  in  the  Levant, 

"  Vibumbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
1*  that  Tonr  Majeaty  ba*  entered  into  negotiatioD* 


to  every  legitimate  iotareit  wbiob  it  may  involve, 
nd  that  we  shall  ba  governed  by  the  oonatact 
lim  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  religion  through 


with  the  United  Statea  of  North  A 
•eltlemcnt  of  qneitiona  which  afibot  the 


for  the    '*"*  principles  of  equal  juatioc,  to  teeure  the  ac 

I  of  the  undivldad  foeJing  and  opinion  of  Ireland  on 


and  International  relation*  of  the  two  countriei ;  I  ""•  "'**  *'  '"''•'^  """l  •»'■  ' 


9  humbly   I 


9  Tour  U^eaty   that  we 


and  to  cherish   the  aym- 


•hare  in  Tcnr  Majeity'i  eameat  hope  thai  the  t*"^**  °^  "  affiaelionato  people. 

result  of  these  negotiations  mv  be  to  plaoe  on  a  |  ■■  Wi  humbly  assure  Tonr  Majeity  that  with 

ftrm  and  darable  basis  the  friendship  whioh  should  Tonr   Majesty  we  fervently  pray  that  the   Al. 

aver  eilat  between  England  and  America.  mighty  may  in  this,  as  in  every  natter  of  public 


"  Wm  humbly  aanro  Tour  U^eity  that  we  have 
learnt  with  grief  that  diitorbanoe*  luiTe  oeonnad 
Th»  Earl  of  Cary»/ort 


mt*re*t,  nev«r  oeose  to  guide  o 
and  bring  tbem  to  a  happy  ime." 


'  deliberations. 
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liOBB  MONCK,  in  seoonding  the  Ad- 
dwas,  said : — My  Ijords,  no  word  I  hope 
will  fall  from  me  -which  will  interfere  in 
iny  way  with,  that  unanimity  with  which 
it  is  desirable  that  we^shoiQd  approach 
tke  Throne  on  the  first  night  of  the  Ses- 
Boa.    We  hare,  I  think,  arrived  at  a 
point  in  our  national  progress  at  which, 
like  the  traveller  who  has  climbed  some 
lofty  eminence,  we  may  pause  and  take 
a  retroepect  of  the  course  over  which  we 
liave  journeyed.    We  have  just  passed 
through  a   great  crisis.     We  have  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  the  electoral 
franchise   large   bodies  of  our  fellow- 
coontrymen  wno  have  hitherto  been  de- 
barred from  aU  direct  influence  over  the 
GoTemment  of  the  country ;  and  I  think 
I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  by  a 
smple  act  of  our  ordinary  legislation  we 
loLre  effected  as  great  a  tranider  of  poli- 
tical power  as  in  other  countries  has 
been  Drought  about  by  the  fjEdl  of  dy- 
nasties, the   overthrow  of  institutions, 
and  the  effdsion  of  blood.     Nor  have  we 
only  admitted  these  new  elements  into 
our  Constitution.    The  late  General  Elec- 
tion has  enabled  us  to  form  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  the  effect  which  their  intro- 
dacdon  may  be  expected  to  have  on  our 
institations.       Now,   remembering    the 
gkwmy  prophecies  indulged  in  by  those 
vho  opposed  the  Beform  Act  of  1867, 
and  the  not  very  cheerful  anticipations 
of  those  who  promoted  it,  I  regard  the 
jffesent  aspect  of  affairs  as  by  no  means 
ansatisfactOTy ;     for  the    perfect    cahn 
vhich  pervades  the  public  mind,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  popidar  demands  for 
rerolutionaiy  or  organic  changes,  ought 
to  be  reassuring  to  all,  and  convince  us 
that  if — to  borrow  the  metaphor  of  the 
noble  Earl  cmposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) — 
ve  have  taken  '^  a  leap  in  the  dark," 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough,  at  all 
events,  to  alight  on  our  feet.     JNor  need 
^us  reenlt  have  been  unexpected.     It  is 
impoosible  to  review  the  political  action 
of  the  last  thirty  years  without  being 
fltznck  by  the    large    share  taken   by 
those  not  then  admitted  to  the  electoral 
franchise  in  bringing  about  many  legis- 
lative measures  which  are  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  been  wise  and 
beneficial ;    and    I    think    the    discus- 
nm  and  agitation  in  which  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  took  part  dur- 
ing that  period  not    merely   educated 
tman  in  political  knowledge,  but  pre- 
ptnd  them  for  the  exerase  of  political 
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rights  when  they  came  to  be  conferred 
upon  them. 

My  Lords,  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  congratulates 
Parliament  on  the  state  of  things  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  and  the  first 
paragraph  in  the  Address — ^to  which  I 
think  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing— ^thanks  Her  Majesty  for  those  con- 
gratulations. 

But  before  touching  on  the  positive 
announcements  contained  in  other  para- 
graphs respecting  those  principal  topics 
on  which  me  Government  propose  legis- 
lation during  the  ensuing  cession,  I  will 
first  refer  to  our  foreign  relations ;  and 
your  Lordshij^s  must  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Her  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
friendly  assurances  from  foreign  Powers; 
and  that  information  has  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance at  the  present  moment,  because 
the  representatives  of  all  the  great  Eu- 
ropetm  Powers  have  lately  met  in  Con- 
ference at  Paris,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
siuned  that  confidential  communications 
were  then  interchanged  which  enable 
Her  Majesty  to  speak  with  greater 
assurance  respecting  the  intentions  of 
foreign  States  than  if  she  were  depend- 
ent only  on  the  ordinary  sources  of  di- 
plomatic intelligence.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  that  I  regard  this  Con- 
ference as  a  new  and  satisfactory  feature 
in  diplomacy.  It  is  the  fashion,  I  know 
to  sneer  at  arbitration  as  a  mode  of  set- 
tling international  disputes,  and  it  has 
been  urged  that  if  one  of  the  parties  to 
such  an  arbitration  should  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  the  award  there  were  no  means 
of  compelling  him,  except  by  a  resort  to 
war,  to  avoid  which  was  the  very  object 
of  the  arbitration.  But  those  who  so 
reason,  and  who  would  on  this  ground 
discard  arbitration,  show,  I  think,  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  great  and  increasing 
influence  exercised  by  public  opinion  as 
distinguished  from  positive  law  on  the 
ordinary  concerns  ot  life.  How  easy  it 
is  for  a  reckless  or  imprincipled  man,  if 
he  '^can  discard  all  sense  of  shame,  to 
outrage  society  without  bringing  him- 
self within  the  reach  of  any  positive  en- 
actment, and  yet  how  seldom  such  cases 
occur !  Now  the  facilities  which  now 
exist  for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  intelligence  throughout  the  Continent 
tend  to  build  up  an  international  Euro- 
pean public  opinion,  the  full  force  and 
mfiuence  of  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, while  the  territorial  changes  in 
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central  Europe,  all  leading  to  the  equali- 
zation of  the  forces  of  the  great  military 
monarchies,  make  it  every  day  of  greater 
consequence  for  any  Power  which  would 
seek  to  break  the  peace  to  obtain  the 
support  of  that  pubUc  opinion.  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  power  so  influential 
over  each  individual  in  private  society 
may  not  to  some  extent  iimuence  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations,  and  I  trust  that  the 
precedent  set  on  this  occasion  may  be 
improved  and  enlarged ;  so  that,  if  it  be 
impossible  to  realize  the  poet's  dream 
of 

*'  The  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 
world/' 

some  mode  may  at  least  be  'devised  of 
settling  international  misimderstandings 
more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  than  the  vulgar  and  clumsy 
method  of  an  appeal  to  brute  force. 

Your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  heartily 
join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Ad- 
dress, that  the  negotiations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  pending  be- 
tween England  and  the  great  American 
Bepublic  may  be  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  and  that  every  obstacle 
which  may  prevent  the  two  nations  fipom 
being  one  in  sentiment  and  affection,  as 
they  are  already  one  in  origin  and  in- 
terest, may  be  removed. 

My  Lords,  turning  to  New  Zealand, 
I  have  always  observed  that  when  our 
colonial  possessions  obtain  the  compli- 
ment of  mention  in  the  Eoyal  Speech  it 
is  on  accoimt  of  their  beinff  in  some 
trouble ;  their  relations  with  me  mother 
country  make  it  natural  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  We  have  conceded  to  them 
— ^most  wisely,  as  I  believe — the  right  of 
self-government ;  and  as  long  as  the  po- 
litical machine  works  smoothly  we  hear, 
of  course,  little  or  nothing  about  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  trouble  supervenes  it  im- 
mediately reaches  our  ears.  I  regret 
that  the  allusion  to  New  Zealand  on  this 
occasion  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
a  serious  encounter  has,  as  is  well  known, 
taken  place  between  the  European  and 
Native  populations.  I  sincerely  join  in 
the  hope  expressed  in  the  Boycd  Speech 
that  die  colonists  will  exhibit  both 
energy  and  firmness  in  the  suppression 
of  these  risings,  and  forbearance  and 
moderation  in  their  future  dealings 
with  the  Natives.  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  no  intention  is  annoimced  of  send- 
ing British  troops  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  risings,    for  in  a  co- 
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lony  where,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the 
European  outnumbers  the  Native  popu- 
lation, I  believe  in  the  proportion  of 
about  five  to  one,  it  would  appear  to  me 
to  be  nothing  short  of  a  slander  on  Bri- 
tish manhood  to  suppose  that  they  are 
not  able  unassisted  to  defend  themselves 
against  outbreaks  of  this  kind.  There 
is  another  and  a  stronger  reason  why  we 
should  not  despatch  British  troops  to 
their  assistance.  We  are  counselling 
the  colonists  to  exhibit  energy  in  prepa- 
ration for  attack,  and  forbearance  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Natives ;  but  as 
long  as  we  leave  British  troops  in  such 
a  colony,  precisely  to  the  extent  that  we 
leave  tiiem  shall  we  diminish,  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists,  the  inducement 
to  accept  both  branches  of  our  advice. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  sense  of  security 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
force  deprives  the  colonists  of  the  mo- 
tive for  taxing  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparation ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  of  strength  which  the 
presence  of  the  troops  g^ves,  takes 
m)m  them  a  strong  motive  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Natives.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  G-ranville)  and  his  Colleagues  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
by  any  argument  drawn  from,  this  out- 
break, either  to  send  out  troops  or  to 
suspend  the  arrangements  which  I  be- 
lieve have  been  made  for  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  Lnperial  troops  from 
New  Zealand. 

My  Lords,  before  noticing  the  sub- 

1'ects  on  which  the  GK)vemment  propose 
egislation  this  Session,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  a  negative  announcement  which  all 
must  have  heard  with  gratification — ^the 
annoimcement  that  Her  "  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment do  not  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  renewing  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  refase  to  any 
Oovermnent  any  extraordinaiy  powei^ 
for  which  they  might  ask  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  perform  that 
which  is  the  first  duty  of  aU  GK)vem- 
ments  —  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order ;  nor,  considering  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  would  I  press  on 
any  Government  the  premature  aban- 
donment of  such  powers.  Upon  the 
Members  of  the  Administration  must 
rest  the  ''responsibility  of  retaining  or 
abandoning  them,  for  they  alone  possess 
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^tfibnuBtioii  wliicli.  can  guide  them 

\At^ii^^  conchi^on  ;  l>iit  if,  on  Aill  oon- 

adBtBtum,  they  are  o£  opinion  that  those 

powenmay  no^Kr  l>e  relmqtdshed,  it  wHl 

eedttsbf  give    your    XiOrdBhips  sincere 

pljeanm  to  see  Ireland  restored  to  her 

ttxmal  constitutional  position. 

Pandng  to  anotlier  topic,  I  will  re- 
mind yonr  XfOrdeihips  that,  notwith- 
fta&jding  the  ^nerally  satisfactoiy  na- 
ture of  the  recent  elections,  it  is  noto- 
nooB,  hoth  from  personal  observation 
and  from  the  reTelations  before  the  tri- 
bimalB  newly  instituted  for  the  trial  of 
Election  Petitions,  that  in  certain  locali- 
ties a  considerable  amount  of  undue  in- 
flaence,  both  personal  and  pecuniary, 
has  been  exercised,  and  it  being  import- 
tnt,  if  a  legislative  remedy  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  evil,  that  the  facts  should  be 
icfaiately  ascertained,  no  time,  I  con- 
ceire,  can  be  more  suitable  for  conduct- 
ing such  an  inquiiy  than  the  assembling 
of  a  new  Parliament,  when  aU  the  cir- 
comstances  of  the  late  election  are  'fresh 
IB  the  recollection  of  the  pubHc. 

I  now  oome,  my  Lords,  to  the  last  two 
ptragraphs  of  the  Address,  those  relat- 
ing to  the  Irish  Church.      I  think  that, 
ronadering  what  took  place  during  the 
lait  8e«8ion  of  the  last  Parliament ;  con- 
ndering  the  verdict  returned  by  the  con- 
idtnenciee  to  whom  the  question  was 
diKctly  put;  the  coiu^e  taken  by  the 
late  Qovemment  in  consequence  of  that 
Terdict;    and,   looking   to   the   circum- 
ffttncee  under  which   the  present  Ad- 
ministration acceded  to  Office,  your  Lord- 
fihips  would  have  been  greatly  surprised 
if  this  important  subject  had  not  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Boyal  Speech. 
AKomin^,  then,  that  an  allusion  to  the 
Rihject  &ould  have  been  made,  it  has 
been  conceived,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance, 
and  is  so  framed  that  any  noble  Lord 
may  concur  in  the  Address  without  in 
any  way  compromising  himself  with  re- 
tard to  the  principles  of  the  question. 
What  will  be  the  nature  or  detaus  of  the 
measure  which  will  be  proposed  by  the 
Oovemment  I  need  hfu*dly  say  I  have 
an  authority  to  state ;  but  as  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Churchman,  interested  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  effect  which  the 
measoie  will  produce  on  the  minds  of  my 
feDow-conntiTmen  —  deeply   interested 
OB  the  other  hand  in  its  bearing  on  my 
Oundi — I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  down 
tlnee  prinoplea  whioh  I  oonoeive  to  be 


indispensable  if  the  measure  i^  to  be  a 
final  and  effectual  one.     The  first  is  that 
the  disconnection  of  the  Church  from 
the  State  should  be  complete  and  imme- 
diate ;  the  second  is  that  the  scheme  of 
disendowment  must  be  so  framed  as  to 
leave  no  ground  of  distinction  between 
persons    professing    different    religious 
creeds ;  and  the  third  is  that  the  ^gli- 
can  Church,  disconnected  from  the  State, 
must  be  left  entirely  free  to  adopt  her 
own  organization  and  form  of  govern- 
ment.    My  chief  fear,  I  confess,  is  that 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  though 
unable  to  defeat  it  in  its  main  objects, 
may  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  retain 
some  paltry  shred  or  shadow  of  estab- 
lishment or  endowment  which  will  be  of 
no  substantial  advantage  to  the  Church, 
wiU  diminish  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
measure  on  the  minds  of  the  population, 
and  wiU  perpetuate  that  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity towards  the  Church  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  now  animates  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.     I  have  for 
many  years  been  of  opinion  that  the 
change  now  proposed  is  demanded  by 
justice  and  dictated  by  sound  policy. 
Even  if  it  were  otherwise — even  if  it 
should  seem  injurious  to  the  Church — 
it  would  make  no  alteration  in  my  views 
— I  would  wish  justice  to  be  done,  at 
whatever  cost ;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  Irish  Church 
concur  with  the  demands  of  justice  and 
policy.     Nothing,  I  believe,  has  had  so 
potent  an  effect  in  preventing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
as  its  connection  with  the  State.    By  the 
position  of  ascendancy  in  which  we  have 
placed  her,  we  have  enlisted  against  her 
every  generous  impulse  which  animates 
the  human  breast,  and  have  rendered  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  man  of 
such  impulses  to  leave  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Home  for  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.      To  take  such  a 
step  we  require  him  to  leave  the  side  of 
the  weak  and  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  strong — to  leave  what  appears  to 
the  Irish  people  the  side  of  the  oppressed, 
and  to  take  the  side  of  the  oppressor. 
I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  fight  imder 
false  colours,  and  I  admit  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  Irish  Church,  I  am  on  principle 
and  as  a  Churchman  opposed  to   all 
connection  between   Church  and  State. 
I  believe  that  wherever  that  connec- 
tion  exists    the    same    blighting   and 
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benumbing  influence  will  be  found  to 
affect  the  Oburcli,  like  —  to  draw  an 
illustration  from  commerce — the  effect 
exercised  by  Protection  upon  those 
branches  of  trade  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. Holding  these  views,  I  need  not 
tell  your  Lordships  that  I  do  not  share 
in  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who 
think  that  the  measure  will  be  a  death- 
blow to  the  Irish  Church — that  she  can- 
not survive  her  severance  from  the  secu- 
lar power — ^the  experience  I  have  had 
in  Canada  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the 
Church  of  throwing  her  upon  her  own 
resources  precludes  me  from  entertain- 
ing such  apprehensions.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think  so  meanly  of  my  fellow- 
religionists  as  to  suppose  they  will  not 
be  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  their  Church ; 
and,  I  say  it  with  all  reverence,  I  have 
too  firm  a  faith  in  the  vitality  of  my 
own  religion,  and  in  the  source  whence 
its  vitality  is  derived,  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
look  forward  to  a  noble  future  for  the 
Irish  Church  when,  invigorated  by  the 
sense  of  self-reliance  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-sustenance,  released  jfrom 
the  unhappy  and  false  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
in  which  establishment  has  placed  her, 
and  relieved  from  the  opprobium  of  in- 
justice, she  shall  be  enabled  to  lay  her 
pure  doctrine,  her  pious  practice,  and 
her  noble  ritual  before  the  dispassionate 
observation  of  an  unprejudiced  people. 
My  Lords,  I  beg  to  second  the  Address 
which  has  been  just  moved  by  the  noble 
Earl. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  having 
read  the  Address,  [See  Page  32. ]j 

Lord  CAIRNS :  My  Lords,  it  is  satis- 
factory that,  while  dealing  with  subjects 
upon  many  of  which  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  must  be  entertained, 
the  language  in  which  your  Lordships 
are  asked  to  address  the  Crown  is  framed 
in  a  manner  which  is  unlikely  to  pro- 
voke dissent,  much  less  division.  My 
Lords,  some  of  the  communications  in 
the  most  gracious  Speech  of  the  Sove- 
reign your  Lordships  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive with  feelings  of  pleasure.  My 
Lords,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  outbreak  between  Turkey  and 
(Greece,  which  a  short  time  ago  appeared 
to  be  so  imminent,  is  now  unlikely  to 
occur.    It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 

Lord  MoncJc 


that  the  firmness  and  the  moderation 
displayed  by  Turkey  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  Gbeece 
of  the  main  points  of  the  ultimatum  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Turkey,  when  its  con- 
ditions were  offered  to  Greece  throu^  the 
Conference  which  has  lately  sat  at  Paris. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  what  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  who  seconded 
the  Address,  I  venture  to  say  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  what  was  the  specific 
object  which  was  proposed  by  that  Con- 
ference, and  I  think  it  may  also  be 
doubted  whether,  if  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  other  great  Powers 
felt  themselves  prepared  to  recommend 
to  Greece  the  acceptance  of  those  pro- 
positions, that  end  might  not  have  been 
obtained  with  equal  effect  without  the 
somewhat  hazardous  expedient  of  calling 
a  Conference  together.  However  this 
may  be,  it  would  be  premature  at  the 
present  moment  to  express  any  definite 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  because,  al- 
though we  do  not  find  that  there  is  any 
promise  in  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech  that  the  Papers  relating  to  this 
subject  will  be  laid  before  us,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  lay  upon  the  table  as 
soon  as  possible  the  Papers  relating  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  "lour 
Lordships,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  also 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  negotiations  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
matters  which  have  been  in  difference 
between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  We  are  not  informed 
what  is  the  precise  state  at  this  moment 
of  those  negotiations,  or  of  the  form 
which  the  settlement  is  likely  to  assume ; 
and  therefore  I  can  only  express  a  hope 
— in  which  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  heartily  join — ^that  when  that  settle- 
ment is  completed — if  it  be  completed — 
and  when  it  is  laid  before  Parliament, 
we  shall  find  in  it  materials  which  may 
lead  us  to  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  that 
the  good  feeling  and  friendship  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  will 
in  future  be  increased  and  perpetuated. 
My  Lords,  I  gather  from  the  most  era- 
cious  Speech  of  Her  Majesty  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  propose  to  your  Lordships 
any  measure  for  the  continuance  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
Ireland.    My  Lords,  I  agree  with  what 
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IS  c^d  311st  ncrw  lyy  Hie  noble  Lord  op- 
xfite  itLe  Earl  o£  CajryBfort),  that  Par- 
liuMiLt  must    al^'sc'&yB     feel  pain  when 
li^to  fiospend  in  euiy  part  of  the  \siii^' 
tollieBMeas  Oorpus  Act,  and  bo  take 
iviy  one  of    Hie     ^re&t  safeguards  of 
ihd  Uberdes  of     tlie    subject.      At  the 
flUDfi  time,   it   appears    to  me  that  the 
coune  w\nck  lias  al^^ays  been  taken  by 
Ptttiameiit  upon  tills  subject  is  a  wise 
one— namely,   to  trust  very  much  in  a 
mittei  o£  this  Idiid  to  the  responsibility 
of  tke  Executive    Government  of   the 
coantry.    It  is  to  tb.e  Executive  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  the  country  tbat  we  must  trust 
in  a  great  measure  for  advice  when  we 
lie  asked  to    suspend,  when   we    are 
asked  to  continue,  or  when  we  are  asked 
to  take  off  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Gofpns.     I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Her 
Majesty's    Qovemment   have    come    to 
the  determination  that  it  is  no  longer 
]i€ccfl8aiy  to  ask  Parliament  to  renew 
the  sospension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
WB  ahau  be   informed   at    the    proper 
time  by  Her  Majesty's  GK>vemment  of 
the  improved  state  of  the  coimtiy  which 
liis  ka  them  to  adopt  that  resolution. 
Mj  Lords,  there  is  still  another  sub- 
ject in  the  most  gracious  Speech  upon 
vhich  no  difference  of  opinion  can  be 
enteitained.      We  are  told — or  rather 
the  House  of  Commons  is  told — ^that  the 
E^imates  for  the  coming  year  have  been 
framed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  effi- 
dencT  of  the  services.     Now,  if  the  Es- 
timates have  been  framed,  as  has  been 
ifitimaied,  with  a  carefid  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  services,  I  venture  to 
My  there  is  no  person  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  who  will  not  concur  in 
expressing  satisfaction   at  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  charges  upon  the  country 
which  may  be  effected.     The  only  ques- 
tion which  it  appears  to  me  can  arise  at 
tJte  proper  time  will  be,  not  whether  the 
true  criterion  has  been  adopted — ^because 

r.  that  point  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  true  criterion  is  a  proper  regard 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  services — ^but  whe- 
tbar  that  criterion  has  been  properly  ap- 
^Md  in  any  reductions  that  have  been 
proposed.  I  oome  now  to  a  passage  in 
the  Speech  which  I  own  has  occasioned 
Be  eome  doubt  with  regard  to  its  mean- 
iag.  We  are  told  that  Her  Majesty  has 
been  adrised  to  address  Parliament  by 
leeoaimsDding  Parliament 

*  To  iBfiiiv  iBlo  tlie  uittni  modes  of  condnct- 
inf  riflii— fair  sad  Moiiieipal  Eleotiona,  and 


to  consider  whether  it  may  bo  possible  to  provido 
any  further  guarantees  for  their  tranquillity, 
parity,  and  freedom." 

I  do  not  understand  this  paragraph  as 
intimating — ^nor  do  I  think  that  any  such 
interpretation  has  been  put  upon  it  by 
either  of  the  noble  Lords  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Address — ^that  any  mea- 
sure is  about  to  be  proposed  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.    Upon  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  this  paragraph  I  appre- 
hend there  can  be  no  dispute.     Every 
person  must  wish  that  the  elections  of 
this  country,  whether  Parliamentary  or 
mimicipal,  should  be  provided  with  eveiy 
guarantee  for  their  tranquillity,  purity, 
and  freedom.     What  I  understand  tlus 
passage  to  point  to  is  not  legislation  to 
De  proposed  by  the  Government,  but  in- 
quiry. We  are  quite  accustomed  to  being 
informed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  the  Sovereign  has  been  advised  to 
issue  a  Royal  Commission  on  any  subject 
requiring  investigation;  but  I   do  not 
imderstand  this  passage  as  pointing  to 
a  Royal  Commission  ;  because  I  appre- 
hend that  if  that  had  been  the  case  we 
should  have  been  informed  that  such  a 
Commission  had  been  issued,  and  should 
not  have  been  told  that  Parliament  should 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  subject.     I 
therefore  regard  the  passage  as  ]X)inting 
to  a  Committee  of  Parliament — ^that  is 
to   say,    a  Committee  of  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     I  only  venture 
to  observe  ujwn  this  in  passing  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  some  doubt  as  to 
— ^I  will  not  say  the  analogy,  but  the  pre- 
cedent upon  which  the  Speech  has  been 
in  tliis  respect  founded.     As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  the  Crown  has  been  made  to  sug- 
gest to  Parliament  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  inquiry.      The  course  is  for 
the  Government  to  advise  the  Crown.  It 
is  armed  with  power  to  institute  any  in- 
quiry which   it   thinks   desirable  ;    the 
Government  is  also  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
posing to  Parliament  any  legislation  it 
may  think  desirable.      But  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  precedent  for  the  Govern- 
ment advising  the  Crown  to  recommend 
Parliament     to    institute     an     inquiry 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee.      My  Lords,  in 
the  contents  of  the  most  eracious  Speech, 
with  regard  to  domestic  legislation,  with 
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one  very  important  exception  to  which  I 
shall  in  a  moment  refer,  there  is  not 
much  that  calls  for  remark  from  me. 
We  are  informed,  in  the  first  place, 
that 

"A  measure  will  be  brought  forward  for  the 
relief  of  some  classes  of  occupiers  from  hardships 
ID  respect  of  Rating,  which  appear  to  be  capable 
of  remedy." 

We  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  in  due  time, 
what  those  hardships  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  what  is  the  remedy  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  them.  We  are  then 
informed  that  there  is  to  be 

"  A  measure  for  applying  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation to  the  control  of  the  County  Rate  ; " 
and  "  A  measure  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  Education  in  Scotland,  and  for  rendering  the 
considerable  reyenuos  of  the  ]Sndowed  Schools  of 
England  more  widely  effectual  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction." 

But  I  see  no  intimation  in  the  Speech — 
and  I  own  the  omission  has  occasioned 
me  some  surprise — ^that  any  measure  is 
to  be  introduced  with  regard  to  primary 
education  in  England.  We  are  told, 
finally,  that  we  are  to  have  again  an 
old  familiar  friend  —  a  measure  with 
regard  to  Bankruptcy,  which  has  become 
an  armiml  acquaintance  of  your  Lord- 
ships during  many  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment. Passing  from  these  measures,  I 
come  now  to  what  has  been  reserved  in 
the  Speech  till  the  last,  and  which  no 
doubt  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
gracious  Speech.  It  is  called  by  the 
very>sonorous  and  I  think  novel  term  of 
a  **  final  adjustment  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements "  of  Ireland.  I  do 
not  dwell  on  that  descriptive  term,  nei- 
ther do  I  dwell — although  it  is  somewhat 
tempting — on  the  strange  accumulation 
of  phrases,  and  what  appears  to  be  the 
almost  fortuitous  collocation  of  adjectives 
and  substantives  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  penultimate  sentence  of  the  most 
gracious  Speech.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
uoble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Address, 
that,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  present  Administration 
accepted  Office,  which  are  fresh  in  your 
Lordships'  recollection,  there  was  not 
any  course  open  to  them  but  that  which 
they  have  taken — namely,  to  introduce 
into  the  most  gracious  Speech  a  mention 
of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Chiuxjh 
in  Ireland,  and  a  statement  that  they 
were  prepared  to  lay  before  Parliament 
their  pohcy  with  regard  to  that  question. 

Lord  Cairns 


I  think  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
that  which  was  the  natural  course  has 
been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Gkrvem- 
ment,  and  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
agree  with  me  that  nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  than  that,  before  we 
have  the  measure  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  before  we  have  any  intimation 
from  the  Government  itself  as  to  what 
the  character  of  the  measure  will  be,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  follow  the  noble 
Lord  who  seconded  the  Address,  and 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  what  the  mea- 
sure may  turn  out  to  be  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  ultimately 
propose  to  Parliament.  I  should  be 
still  further  imwilling  to  attribute  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  some,  at 
least,  of  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  proposed  and  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  seconded  the  Address,  until  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  these  are  the  views 
which  they  actually  entertain.  Indeed, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  noble  Lord 
who  seconded  the  Address  went  so  far  as 
to  say — whether  speaking  from  inspire 
tion  by  the  Government  or  not,  of  coursOi 
I  cannot  tell — ^that  in  his  opinion  the 
connection  in  any  phase  and  in  any 
country  of  Church  and  State  was  an 
imdesirable  thing  for  the  Church,  that 
it  had  a  benumbing  effect,  and  that 
the  question  was  not  in  any  way  an 
Irish  question,  but  one  applicable  to 
all  places.  [Viscount  Monck  intimated 
assent.]  I  thought  I  understood  what 
was  said  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  I  have  rightly  re- 
presented him.  I  may  express  my  great 
satisfaction  at  some  things  which  are 
contained  in  the  Speech,  and  I  am  glad 
to  concur  with  the  noble  Lord  who  se- 
conded the  Motion,  that  the  language 
in  which  the  Address  in  answer  to  l£e 
Speech  from  the  Throne  is  framed  is 
such  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  at  either  side  of  the 
House  as  to  what  the  measure  on  the 
subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  in 
Ireland  ought  to  be.  I  am  also  glad  to 
find  that  the  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  propose  is  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  at  a  very  early 

Seriod ;  for  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
esirable  than  that  upon  a  subject  of 
this  transcendental  importance  the  most 
ample  time  should  be  given  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  careful,  dis- 
passionate, and  close  examination  of  any 
course  of  policy  which  may  be  proposed. 
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Teasons  on  whidi  that  course 
dvi&^  may  \>e    fbunded.    I  am  also 
pk  to  ^d,  if  X   -read,   the  Speech  cor- 
i«ddy«^t  ^e  policy  of  the  Government 
ttto\M  submitted,    to   your  Lordships' 
tQnaderatioti   in    a    complete  and  final 
totm,  And.  IB  not  to  "be  subniitt^,  as  I  have 
mn  some  suggestions  that  it  might  be, 
by  instahuents,    or    in    a    fragmentary 
maimer.  'We  shall  hear,  no  doubt,  from 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
thft  Cobides  (Earl  Granville),  at  a  con- 
rement  time,  what  vnU  be  the  business 
to  irbich  the  Gorvemment  will  ask  your 
Lordships  to  address  your  attention  in 
the  first  instance.     And  I  will  venture, 
if  the  noble  Ikurl  will  allow  me,  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  great  importance  both 
to  your  Lordships'  convenience,  and  to 
the  efficient  discharge  of  your  Lordships' 
hoaness,  that  this  House  should  not  be, 
if  possible,  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
Dobory  inactivity  up  to  tiiie  month  of 
Johr  or  August,  and  afterwards  have 
thrown  upon  it  in  the  short  remainder  of 
the  8e»Qn  such  an  amoimt  of  business 
as  it  is  utterly  imx>ossible  to  transact. 
The  noble  Ee^l  cannot  suppose  I  am 
makine  any  complaint  of  a  Government 
which  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  what  course  they  will  take  on 
my  subject.     I  am  only  taking  the  li- 
berty of  offering  the  suggestion  to  him 
for  what  he  may  think  it  worth,  that  al- 
though there  are  some  measures  which 
«n  only  be  fitly  proposed  in  the  other 
House,  there  are  measures  which  can  be 
dealt  with  quite  as  fitly  in  this  House  as 
in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons.    I  would  re- 
mind your  Lordships  what  happened  with 
regard  to  what   1  have  called  an  old 
^mnlifty  friend  —  the  Bankruptcy  Bill. 
A  Bill  of  great  magnitude  was  proposed 
*  last  year  which,  after  all,  was  only  the 
fruit  and  consequence  of  former  Bills  on 
the  same  subject,  with  the  improvements 
which  time  had  shown  to  be  required. 
That  BiD,  after  being  fully  considered 
hj  the  pubHc  in  all  its  main  provisions, 
snd  being  apjiroved  of  by  the  whole 
mercantile  community,  received  the  ap- 
probation of  your  Lordships'  House ;  but 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  its  prosecu- 
tkm  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business 
before  Parliament.     A  very  small  frag- 
ment of  that  Bill  was  brought  forward  as 
a  separate  measure  in  ''  another  place," 
■ad  ultimately  became  law ;  ana  I  am 
dad  to  find  from  statements  which  have 
been  made  that  eren  that  fragment  of  a 


larger  measure  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  most  beneficial  effects.  If  it 
should  be  the  determination  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  into  this 
House  either  their  measure  of  bank-  * 
ruptcy  reform,  or  any  other  of  the  mea- 
sures which  they  have  to  offer  to  Par- 
liament, on  behidf  of  those  who  sit  upon 
this  side  of  the  House  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  offer  to  the  noble  Earl — ^while 
reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  most 
candid  criticism  with  regard  to  those 
measures — a  frank  and  willing  co-opera- 
tion in  promoting  and  expediting  the 
public  business. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that 
the  position  of  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  rises  to  speak  on  this 
occasion  is  one  of  difficulty.     The  re- 
markable speeches   which   were   made 
by  the  two  noble  Lords,  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  exhausted 
the     most    important    topics     of   that 
Speech,  and  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  the 
speech  which  has  just  been  made  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 
leaves  hardly  any  subject  on  which  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  touch.     But  before 
making  the  very  few  observations  which 
I  shall  feel  called  upon  to  offer  in  answer 
to  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  your  Lordships  wiU  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  which  may  appear 
somewhat  egotistical.    After  having  been 
for  some  years  in  this  House  in  a  certain 
degree  the  organ  of  the  Government,  I 
find  myself  again  in  the  same  position. 
I  felt  during  the  former  time  that  the 
only  means  by  which  I  was  able  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  that  office  were 
by  the  cordial  and  consistent  support  of 
my  Friends,  and,  I  must  also  add,  by 
the  forbearance  of  some  of  those  who 
sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  House. 
"With  regard  to  my  Friends,  I  feel  that 
their  support  is  more  necessary  to  me 
than  ever.     I  succeed  a  man  who  has 
created  for  himself  a  great  name  in  his- 
tory, and  I  also  feel  the  disadvantage  of 
having  exactly  opjMJsite  to  me  one  known 
for  the  highest  possible  skill  derivable 
from  professional  training.     I  have  no 
right  to  claim  for  the  future  any  forbear- 
ance from  those  who  are  opposed  to  me ; 
but  I  have  derived  some  hope  frt)m  the 
speech  just    delivered   that    the    daily 
judicial  habit  enables  the    noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  to  do  —  what  he 
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has   certainly   done  this  evening  —  to 
temper  the  keenness  of  the  political  party 
advocate  of  the  evening.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  in 
substance  and  in  tone,  was  in  approval 
of  Her  Majesty's  Speech.     The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  expressed  the  satisfac- 
tion which  I  am  sure  is  felt  by  aU  at  the 
friendly  relations  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  entertains  with  all  flie  fo- 
reign Powers.     I  could  not  express  in 
more  fitting  terms  the  wish  that  is  felt  in 
this  count^  that  the  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  may  tend  to  strengthen 
those  relations  of  friendship  and  amity 
which  ought  to  exist  between  the  two 
nations.     The  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
alluding  to  the  controversy  which  has 
happily  terminated  in  settling  the  dis- 
putes between  Turkey  and  Greece,  paid 
just    compliments    to    the    conduct    of 
Glhirkey  in  this  matter.     He  also  ex- 
pressed a  wish  and  a  just  expectation 
that  Papers  on  this  subject  would  be 
laid  before  your  Lordships  as  early  as 
possible.     I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
stating  that  up  to  this  date  the  Papers 
are  prepared  ior  presentation ;  but  there 
are  reasons  which  your  Lordships  wiU 
easily  imderstand  why,  during  the  last 
week  which  is  to  terminate  this  affair,  it 
is  better  not  to  do  anything  calculated  to 
re-open  discussion.     I  believe  that  when 
these  Papers  are  produced,  your  ^Lord- 
ships wiU  see  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment partook  of  the  impression  to  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  gave  utter- 
ance, and  were  of  opinion  that  the  three 
Powers  might  have  settled  the  matter 
without  difficulty,  and  that  when  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  their  allies  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  general  Conference,  it  was 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  my  noble  Friend 
in  settling  with  the  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  precise  bases  upon  which 
the    Conference   should  meet  that  the 
happy  result  is  in  some  measure  to  bo 
attributed.    The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  single 
paragraph  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
expenditure — accompanying  his  remarks, 
however,  with  the  proviso,  in  which  we 
all  must  concur,  that  economy  should  be 
combined  with  efficiency.  We  have  given 
a  pledge  to  the  coimtry  that  we  mean  to 
carry  out  greater  economy  with  greater 
efficiency,  and  we  mean  to  redeem  that 

Sledge,  but  with  moderation  and  pru- 
ence ;  and  when  the  Estimates  come  to 
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be  explained  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, they  will  be  found  not  entirely 
wanting  in  that  combination  of  efficiency 
with  economy  which  we  all  desire.     The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  interpreted 
quite  correctly  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  those  evils  con- 
nected with  the  elections  which,  by  pub- 
lic notoriety  and  by  judicial  reports,  are 
proved  to  have  existed  at  the  last  elec- 
tion.    His  first  criticism  was,  I  thought, 
rather  a  small  one — ^that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  a  recommendation   from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  inquire  into  such  a 
matter ;  but  he  rightly  gathers  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  pro]X)se  such  a  Com- 
mittee as  he  has  sketched  forth ;  and  the 
recommendation  of  Her  Majesty's  Qt>- 
vemment  of  an  inquiry  appears  to  me, 
with  or  without  precedent,  to  be  per- 
fectly imobjectionable.     The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  regretted,  and  I  deeply 
regret,    and  I  think  the    country  wiU 
deeply  regret,  that  primary  education  is 
not  one  of  the  subjects  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  feel  themselves  en- 
abled to   announce  to  Parliament  this 
Session.     If  a  BiU  on  that  subject  were 
introduced  of  a  very  simple  character, 
like  that  the  late  Government  brought  in 
last  year,  it  might  be  possible ;  but  if  it 
were  wished  that  the  Government  should 
deal  with  this  large  and  important  ques- 
tion as  it  deserves,  I  beUeve  that  every 
one  would  feel  it  to  be  a  mockery  of 
Parliament  to  introduce  such  a  measure 
as  would  be  consistent  with  the  import- 
ance of  the   subject    concurrently  with 
that  other  great  measure  which  must  be 
submitted  to  the  other  House  of  ParHa- 
ment.    Education  is  a  most  important 
subject  with  regard  to   Scotland;  and, 
perhaps,  with  regard  to   this  coimtry, 
it  may  be  said  that  middle-class  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  more  than  the 
higher  or  than  primary  education.     The 
subject  of  primary  education  is  one  that 
is  dear  to  the  coimtry,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  consequently  most  anxi- 
ous to  deal  with  the  subject  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  legislated  upon  with  efficiency 
and  success;  but  the  country  wiU  feel 
that,  imder  the  peculiar  circimistances  of 
the  present  Session,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  justified  in  not  introducing 
such  a  BiU  this  year.     The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  adverted  to  what  he  caUed 
'*our  old  famiUar  friend,"  the  Bank- 
ruptcy BiU,  upon  which  I  may  remind 
him  both  he  and  the  noble  and  learned 
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Loidby  his  eide  (Xiord  Chelmsford)  have 
tiied  their  hands,  X  trust  that  the  hope 
expreeaed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  this  subject  "will  l>e  fulfilled,  and  that 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack,  taking  advantage  of  what  has 
ilieady  been  attempted,  will  succeed  in 
|3t)diicing  a  measure  on  the  subject  that 
irill  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of 
jour  Lordships  and  ultimately  prove 
EQccessfoL  Hather  to  my  surprise,  the 
QoUe  and  learned  Lord  seemed  to  be 
ignorant  that  any  occupier  had  suffered 
my  hardship  in  respect  of  the  amended 
law  on  rating.  I  shoidd  have  thought 
that  no  one,  either  learned  or  un- 
learned, could  be  ignorant  of  the  com- 
{faints  made  all  over  the  country  of 
the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  poorer 
dasB  of  occupiers  by  certain  portions  of 
the  Lite  Beform  Bill.  No  one  will  say 
that  it  is  not  a  hardship  upon  the  poor 
man  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  rates 
lor  the  whole  year,  and  then  to  be  turned 
ottt,  perhaps  next  morning,  by  a  profli- 
gate landlord,  who  may  let  the  house  to 
others  at  a  higher  rent  in  consequence  of 
the  rates  being  thus  paid  for  the  whole 
year.  This  seems  to  me  an  obvious 
hardship  which  aU  should  be  anxious  to 
remove.  While  I  will  not  attempt  to 
anticipate  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  wiU  be  introduced  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  satisfactory,  I  trust,  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  to  know  that  we 
propose  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  enactments  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
of  last  year.  I  now  come  to  that  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  truly  de- 
scribed as  the  most  important  paragraph 
of  the  Queen's  Speech  My  noble  Fnends 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address, 
who  are  both  connected  with  Ireland, 
referred  with  great  force  of  conviction 
and  eloquence  to  that  subject.  Bemem- 
bering  for  how  many  hours  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  and  myself  trespassed  upon 
your  Lordships'  patience  on  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  question  during  last  Session, 
I  think  your  Lordships  wul  do  well  to 
take  his  advice,  in  waiting  imtil  the 
measure  to  be  proposed  is  made  known 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  al- 
luded to  the  early  date  at  which  it  was 
propoeed  to  bring  this  subject  forward, 
and  I  may  state  tiiat  Notice  has  just 
beoi  given  in  the  other  House  of  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  on  the  1st  of 
MaidL  Hie  noble  and  learned  Lord 
•bo  %lfadfw^  to  the  drcumstances  under 


which  the  present  Government  came  into 
power.  I  own  I  rather  expected  that  he 
would  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  first 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  late  Government  retired  from  OflBice. 
I  do  not,  however,  complain  of  the  omis- 
sion, and  will  only  express  my  conviction 
that  the  course  pursued  by  tiie  late  Go- 
vernment, while  it  was  extremely  wise 
in  a  party  view,  was  also  useful  for  the 
national  interests ;  because,  although  it 
gave  the  present  Government  littie  time 
to  prepare  their  measures,  yet  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  impossible  to  have 
brought  forward  a  Bill  on  the  subject 
during  the  present  Session  if  the  delay 
of  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
had  occurred.  The  noble  andleamedLord 
referred  to  a  subject  of  complaint  which 
I  have  myself  made  when  sitting  on  that 
side  of  tiie  House,  and  which  I  have 
had  to  answer  on  this  side  of  the  House 
— ^that  complaint  so  fairly  made  on  the 
part  of  those  in  Opposition,  and  so  feebly 
defended  by  those  in  power — ^that  there 
should  be  so  very  little  work  in  this 
House  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session 
and  such  a  great  pressure  of  work  in 
the  latest  month  or  two  of  the  Session. 
It  is  a  complaint  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
fifteen  years  ago  stated  he  remembered 
having  heard  for  fifty  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  province 
of  your  Lordships'  House  is  not  so  much 
the  initiative"as  the  revision  of  measures. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  will  endeavour  to 
supply  your  Lordships  with  as  much  of 
the  material  of  legislation  as  I  can  as 
early  as  possible.  I  have  only  to  say, 
before  I  sit  down,  that  I  congratulate 
ourselves  and  the  House  upon  mat  feel- 
ing of  moderation  which  exists,  and  which 
has  enabled  me  to  make  my  first  Minis- 
terial speech  a  matter  of  very  small  im- 
portance. 

Address  agreed  to,  Nemine  Dissentiente. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  LoBD  Eedesdale  appointed,  Ne- 
mine  Dissentiente,  to  take  the  Chair  in 
all  Committees  of  this  House  for  this 
Session. 

Committee  for  PaiviLEaES  —  Ap- 
pointed. 

SITB-COMMITTEB  FOB   THE  JoUENALS— 

Appointed. 


(COMMONS) 
■Appointed, 
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BECETVEUa  AND  TeYKIW  OF  PETITIOKa 

—Appointed. 


ECCLESIAaiTCAL  COITETS  XILL  [h.I..] 
A  BUI  for  boiler  enforcing  th8  1aw>  eocUsiaB- 
tioal    reapooling  the  diici[ 
nmanding;  the  oonitltulion 
mode  of  proooilure  el  the  Eocleaiaatieitl  Coi 
BDd  rogulnting  the  governmenl  of  (bs  Eacleniag- 
tioul  Regiatries  in  Hneland — Wns  preienUd  hj 

"     "Miof r ■  '-    ■*'-  "' 


CONTROVERTED  ELECTIONS. 

Mb.    Sfeaeeb   informed  the  House, 

that  he  had  received  from  the  Judges 

selected  for  the  trial  of  Election  Peti- 

tions,   pureuant    to    the   Parliamentary 

^'**'0''^  -^ct,  1868,  Certificates  and  Ee- 

of  tho   clergj,    ports  relating  to  the  Elections  for  the 

rffgulatiDg   the    Borough  of  New  Windsor ;  for  the  Bo- 

' '  '^"■■■■'"     rough  of  Wexford ;  for  the  Borough  of 

Quildford  ;  for  the  Borough  of  Bewdlej ; 
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!  read  !■'  (No.  2.)  '  f"'  ^^^  Cottnty  of  Dumfries ;  for  the  Bo- 
rough and  County  of  the  Town  of  Drog- 
Uou»e.tyourncdatSovBnoelock,  ^^^^^ .  f^j.  ^1,^  Borough  and  County  of 
''*'"'  SVix'Sk'  the  City  of  Limerick;  for  the  Borough 
.  of  Athlone  ;  for  the  City  of  Lichfield ; 
L  for  the  Borough  of  Carlow  ;  for  the  City 
I  of  Norwich  ;  for  the  Borough  of  Belial  ; 

.^ I  f^j  j[jg  Boroiigh  of  Enniskillen ;  for  the 

I  County  of  SCgo ;  for  the  Borough  of 
I  WaUingfoid  ;  for  the  Borough  of  West- 
bury  ;  for  the  Borough  of  Stockport ;  for 
the  Borough  of  St&lybridge;  for  the 
Borough  of  Warrington ;  for  the  Bo- 
rou^  of  Cheltenham  ;    for  the  Borough 

The  House  met  at  a  quarter  before    ?f  ,^''^°"^.,^^Sj    ^°^    ^^  u^^t    "^ 
Two  of  the  clock  Dublin  ;  for  tho  Qlj  or  Borough  of  Lon- 

'  donderry ;  for  the  Borough  of  Camck- 
feigue ;  for  the  Borough  of  Greenock  ; — 
and  the  same  were  severally  read. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Ttmday,  16fA  Fehruarj/,  1869. 


Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Cm 
aioners ; — 


The  House  went; — and  having  re- 
turned;— 

Mb.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
— that  he  hod  issued  a  Warrant  for  a 
New  Writ  for  Eenftew,  v.  Archibald 
Alexander  Speirs,  esq.,  deceased. 


NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 
Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  for  Exeter ; 
William  Patrick  Adam,  esq., /or  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross  ;  George  Otto  Tre- 
vclyan,  esq.,  for  Hawick  District  of 
Burghs ;  Bight  hon.  Lord  Otho  Augustus 
FitzGerald,/o*-Kjldare;  Viscount  Cnstle- 
rOBse,  for  Kerry ;  Sir  Robert  Porrett 
Collier,  for  Plymouth  ;  Right  hon.  Heury 
Austin  Bruce,  for  Renfrew ;  George 
Toung,  esq.,  for  Wigtown  District  of 
Burgha  ;  Right  hon.  Chichester  Samuel 
Parkinson  Fortescue,  for  Louth  ;  Eight 
hon.  Edward  SuUivan, /or  Mallow ;  Eight 
hon.  Sir  Colman  Michael  O'Loghleu, 
baronet,  for  Clare ;  Captain  Algernon 
William  Fulke  GreviUe./orWestmeath; 
Henry  WJlmot,  esq.,  for  Derby  County 
(Souuiem  Division). 


PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges be  appointed. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 

Bill  "  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clandestine  Outlawries,"  read  the  first 
time  ;  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

THE  iiUEEN'S  SPEECH. 
Mb.  speaker  repotted.  That  the 
House  hod  been  at  the  House  of  Peers 
at  the  desire  of  the  Lords  Conunissionera 
appointed  imder  the  Great  Seal  for  open- 
ing and  holding  this  present  Parliament ; 
and  that  the  Lord  High  ChanceUor,  being 
one  of  the  said  Commissioners,  made  a 
Speech  to  both  Houses  of  FarUament,  of 
wnich  Mr.  Sfeaxeb  said  he  had,  for 
greater  accuracy,  obtained  a  copy ;  which 
he  read  to  the  House. 

ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTT  ON  HER 
MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 
Ma.  H.  COWPEE  said,  he  must  ask 
I  for  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  he  made  a  lew  remarks, 
necessary  to  preface  the  Motion  with 
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▼Ucli  lie  \ssA  the  liigli  lionoar  to  be  en- 
tnsted.     He  could,    assure  the  House 
that  he  should  at  all  times  have  felt  the 
TCcponability  and   the   difficulty  of  the 
poatioii  which,  lie  no^w  held,  but  he  could 
fiot  help  thmkin^  that  that  responsibility 
ind  that  difi&culty  i^ere  somewhat  in- 
creased by  the  x>ecTiliaT  character  of  the 
Paziiament  which  met  that  day  virtually 
for  the  first  time.     Se  was  not  going  to 
giTe  the  House  a  history  of  the  last  two 
pan,  of   which    they  probably  knew 
more  than  he  did ;  but  he  could  not  for- 
get that,    among  the  various  opinions 
giienby  anticipation  of  that  new  Parlia- 
ment by  the  most  eminent  men  of  both 
parties  and  by  the  country,  on  this  point 
at  least  they  all  seemed  to  agree— that 
the  assembling  of  that  Parliament  would 
he  a  tuming-XK>int  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  ex)och  in  the  history  of  the 
oountry.     Probably  no  great  popular  as- 
sembly ever  met,  upon  which,  not  only 
from  ihe  time  at  which  it  was  first  called, 
bat  long^  before,  so  many  hopes  and  so 
many  fears  had  been  lavii^ed :  the  fears 
vould,   he  thought,   now   be    acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  somewhat  super- 
flaous;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
most  trust  that  the  best  hopes  which  it 
had  awakened  might  in  some  measure 
be  realized,  whatever  might  be  the  dura- 
tion of  its  existence;  and  he  was  sure 
that  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  would 
cordially  echo  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  Her  Majesty's    Speech,   that   **  the 
House  had  been  chosen  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  greater  enfiranchisement  of  her 
faithful  and  loyal  people."     They  were 
informed  by  Her  Majesty  that  her  re- 
lations with   all  foreign    Powers    con- 
tinued to  be  most  friendly,  and  that  she 
had  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  they 
cordially  shared  in  the  desire  by  which 
she  was  animated  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.     Of  late  the  Great  Powers  had 
certainly  shown  the  most  manifest  de- 
sire for  peace,  by  the  way  in  which  they 
had  sought  to  remove  the  difference  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  before  it  had 
attained    any    formidable    dimensions. 
With  that  subject,   he  supposed — the 
popular  opinion  being  what  it  was — ^they 
▼iahed  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do. 
They  leh  that  their  interests  in  that  part 
of  Uie  world  —  although  upon  certain 
oocorrences   they   might    become   very 
great  —  were  yet  at  present  less  than 
with  almost  any  other  part  of  the  earth. 
Again,  it  was  ipfflAnU  for  them  to  follow 


out  all  the  differences  of  race  and  reli- 
gion which  formed  the  subject-matter  of 
fiiat  great  question,  and  they  would  have 
been  glad,  if  possible,  that  [the  parties 
directly  concerned  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  settle  it  for  themselves.  But  in 
a  great  country  hke  ours,  with  a  great 
history,  they  must  of  course  always  re- 
flect on  what  had  gone  before,  and  be 
prepared,  with  whatever  cheerfulness 
they  could,  to  meet  the  responsibihties 
incurred  by  those  who  had  preceded 
them.  England  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  Greece  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom ;  since  then  we  had 
added  to  her  power  for  good  or  evil  by 
relinquishing  our  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  giving  them  up  to 
her ;  and  therefore  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us,  if  the  affairs  of  Greece 
became  an  European  question,  to  have 
remained  altogether  silent.  Nor  could 
we  regret  what  we  had  had  to  do  if  it 
had  stood  between  GJreece  and  the  ven- 
geance which  might  have  fallen  upon 
her,  or  had  recalled  her  to  some  recol- 
lection of  her  international  obligations. 
Her  Majesty  had  informed  them  that,  in 
conjunction  with  her  allies,  she  had  en- 
deavoured, by  friendly  interposition,  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  she  rejoiced  that  their  joint 
efforts  had  aided  in  preventing  any  seri- 
ous interruption  of  tranquilhty  in  the 
Levant.  Stm  speaking  of  foreign  affairs. 
Her  Majesty  informed  them  that  she 
had  been 

"Engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
which  affect  the  interests  and  the  international 
relations  of  the  two  countries." 

The  fact — which  he  believed  was  no 
mystery  —  for  there  had  certainly  been 
less  mysteiy  about  these  negotiations 
them  about  anything  of  the  sort  that 
he  knew  of — ^that  the  Convention  had 
been  begun  in  the  time  of  the  last 
Government,  tmd  therefore  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  consideration  not  only 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  Stanley),  but 
of  all  the  prominent  members  both  of 
that  Cabinet  and  of  the  present  one, 
would  form  an  additional  guarantee,  if 
such  were  necessary,  that  while  we  had 
gone  to  the  very  Mlest  extent  we  pos- 
sibly could  to  obtain  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  those  questions,  yet  no  con- 
sideration had  been  spared   to  main- 
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tain  the  interests,   and  of   course  the 
honour  of  England.     They  did  not  yet 
know  how  the    Convention  would    be 
received  in  America,  and  the  most  con- 
tradictory rumours  reached  them  daily 
as  to  its  probable  reception  by  the  Senate ; 
but  it  would,  he  thought,  be  well  for 
Enghshmen  to  recollect  that  it  was  much 
easier  for  them  to  approach  that  ques- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  can- 
dour than  for  the  Americans.     If  the 
matter  was  decided  against  us,  we  should 
pay  the  costs  without  much  reluctance ; 
we  should  be  glad  that  a  tiresome  and 
vexatious  business  had  been  brought  to 
a  close  ;  and  perhaps  the  strongest  regret 
we  should  feel  would  be  that  the  nation 
should  have  to  pay,  and  not  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  attempted  to  make  their 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  their  country, 
and  also  at  the  risk  of  her  repute  for 
good  faith.     But  with  America  the  case 
was  very  different.     The  Americans,  if 
there  had  been  any  injury  at  all,  were 
the  injured  party,  and  if  they  were  in- 
jured at  all,  they  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured.    It  was  not,  of  course,  for  him 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  those 
cruizers  had  escaped  by  any  negligence 
on  our  part — that  point  would  nave  to 
be  determined  by  those  to  whom  the 
question  was  referred ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  might  say  that,  if  certain  re- 
ports of  private  conversations  that  they 
had  seen  were  correct,   there  was  not 
much  doubt  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  minds  of  those  who  ought  to 
e  best  informed.      If  an  injury  was 
committed  upon  America,  it  was  a  very 
serious  one,  because  it  amounted  to  her 
whole  commerce  being  swept  from 'the 
seas,  and  her  carrying  trade  driven  into 
our  ships.     They  coiild  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  if  the  irritation,  which  had 
naturally  been  raised  at  the  time  in 
America,  had  not  yet  been  quite  allayed, 
even  though  several  years  had    since 
elapsed.    It  was  also  to  be  remembered 
that  those  who  were  most  anxious  to 
settle  the  question  had   difficulties  to 
contend  with  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
appreciate,    and   hence  those   gusts  of 
popular    sentiment   in    America  which 
reached  us  at  intervals,  disconcerting  all 
plans  that  were  proposed  for  settlement 
and  leaving  things  very"  much  as  they 
were.     But  Her  Majesty  expressed  her 

**  Earnest  hope  that  the  result  of  these  nogo- 
tiatioDS  might  Im  to  place  on  a  firm  and  durable 

Mr.  M,  Cowper 
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basil  the  friendship  which  should  CTer  exist  be- 
tween England  and  America," 

and  such  a  result,  he  was  sure,  would 
rejoice  not  only  every  man  in  that  House, 
but  every  friend  of  the  happiness  and 
progress    of   mankind.      Her    Majesty 
next  referred  to  the  disturbances  in  New 
Zealand,  but  he  did  not  see  in  the  para- 
graph any  intention  expressed  on  the 
part|  of  the  Government  either  to  send 
out  troops,  or  in  anyway  to  take  a  back- 
ward step  from  tiie  decision  come  to, 
that  the  defence  of  the  colonies  should 
be  left  to  the  colonists  themselves.     In 
this,  he  thought,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  were  quite 
right.     The  disturbances  were  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character.      As    long  as  the 
troops  were  kept  in  the  colony,  the  colo- 
nists did  as  everybody  else  would  have 
done  in  the  like  case — they  trusted  to 
those  troops ;   and  after  they  had  been 
withdrawn  tiie  colonists  did  not  at  first 
organize  and  drill  a  force  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  last  outbreak  of  the  Maories. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  them  ultimately  to  do  so. 
Probably  the  Maories  were  as  fine  fight- 
ing men  as  any  British  settlers  had  had 
to  meet;    but  the  Europeans  in  New 
Zealand  far  outnumbered    them,    and 
ought  not  to  find  any  difficulty  in  organ- 
izing among  themselves  the  means  of 
averting  the  recurrence  of  any  farther 
outbre^:s  of  that  kind.  Carefully  guard- 
ing   himself   from  either  implying  or 
seeming  to  imply  that  any  provocation 
had  been  given  to  the  Natives  on  that 
imfortunate  occasion,   yet  this  general 
principle  might  be  laid  down,  that  the 
temptation  to  quarrel  with,  or  oppress, 
or  deceive  the  Natives,  would  be  much 
diminished  if  those  who  otherwise  might 
succumb  ^to  those  temptations  had  the 
consciousness  that  they  would  be  the 
first  called  ^upon  to  bear  the  resi)on8ibi- 
lity  of  any  imtoward  eventualities.     It 
must  be   extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
House  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,   that   it  would 
probably  not  be  necessary  to  renew  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
Ireland.     They  had  been  more  or  less 
prepared  for  tiiat  announcement  by  the 
fact  that,  during  the  last  few  months, 
they  had  heard  of  much  fewer  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland  than  had  occurred  pre- 
viously;   whilst  the  dark  cloud,  which 
had  now  passed  away,  hung  over  Ireland, 
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it  was  neceeBary   to    suspend  the  most 
oibnoTis  Tight  o£  free   citizens.   As  long 
utluB  dark  cloucL  liad.  hung  over  Ire- 
land, aH  planB  and  schemes  to  improye 
the  ^earmanent  condition  of  the  coimtry 
seoned  mere    dreams  ;  but  it  may  be 
tnutod  now  that,  cheei^  by  this  ray  of 
Ikope,  the  Mends  of  Ireland  would  be  en- 
comaeedto  renewed  exertions  on  her  be- 
balf.  The  'House  would  also  gather  from 
Her  Majesty's  Sx>eech  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Gk>Temment  to  open  an  in- 
quiry into  the  present  mode  of  conduct- 
ing Parliamentary  and  municipal  elec- 
tioM,  with  a  view  to  discoyer  '*  whether 
it  may  be  possible  to  provide  further 
gnarantees  for  their  tranquillity,  purity, 
and  freedom."    It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  present  arrangements  in  respect  to 
that  matter  were  made  for  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  things  from  that  wMch  now 
exirted    under    an    enlarged    suffirage, 
and   had,    therefore,    in    many    cases, 
become    either    useless    or    ineffectual. 
Probably  one  of  the  first  points  which 
mi^t  have  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  tiiis,  would  be  the  suggestion 
made,   he  beHeved  by  the  rigbt  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright) 
in  one  of  his  busting  speeches — ^namely, 
Yhether  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  if 
&e  ceremony  of  the    nomination   day 
wero  done  away  with.  Certainly  it  would 
be  necessary  to   go   far  back   in   our 
history  to  find  a  time  when  the  ceremony 
of  the  nomination  day  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  ostensibly  intended 
—that  was,  to  give  the  constituency  an 
4^iportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  candidates.     He  had 
no  doubt  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
voters  would  feel  a  great  unwillingness 
to  forego  the  intense  intellectual  grati- 
fieation    of   hooting   the   candidates  to 
whom  they  were  opposed ;  but  he  be- 
liered  the  greater  nxunber  of  the  wiser 
and  more  orderly  class  of  electors  would 
be  ready  to  surrender  that  doubtful  pri- 
Tileee  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  to  the 
pomio  peace  which  would  ensue  from 
the  sacrifice,  in  the  more  quiet  and  easy 
way  of  conducting  the  business  of  elec- 
tions.   He  might  add,  that  the  question 
of  the  Ballot,  and  the  reception  which  it 
▼oald  meet  with  in  that  House,  if  any 
Motion  were  made  on  the  subject — and 
he  bdieved  a  Notice  of  such  a  Motion 
had  been  given  that  night — ^would  de- 
pend iq^  the  results  of  the  inquiry  to 
^Hiidi  hb  refecrecL    There  were,  he  un- 


derstood, many  hon.  Gentlen^en  in  that 
House  who  were  opposed  to  the  Ballot,  or, 
at  least,  not  friencUy  to  it,  who  would  yet 
feel  obliged  to  accept  it  if  it  were  proved 
to  them  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
stopping,  intimidation  and  violence  at 
elections.  K  a  change  in  that  state  of 
things  could  be  brought  about' by  the 
kindly  growth  of  pubbc  opinion  on  the 
subject,  so  that  it  would  become  impos- 
sible for  landlords  to  coerce  tenants,  for 
manufacturers  to  coerce  labourers,  and 
for  customers  to  coerce  or  attempt  to 
coerce  the  tradesmen  with  whom  they 
dealt,  it  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  wait 
for  such  a  development  of  public  opinion, 
even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
some  years,  rather  than  resort  to  a  mere 
mechanical  process  for  stopping  corrup- 
tion and  intimidation.  If,  however,  the 
inquiry  proved,  as  it  possibly  might, 
that  intimidation  and  force  at  elections, 
instead  of  being  on  the  decrease,  was 
rather  on  the  increase,  and  if,  instead  of 
public  opinion  demanding  that  every 
man  should  vote  according  to  his  real 
and  conscientious  convictions,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  considerations,  it 
should  be  ascertained  that  the  opinion 
was  beginning  to  prevail  more  widely 
than  before  that  everybody  who  had 
social  relations  with  a  voter,  either 
as  a  master  or  spiritual  adviser,  or  as 
a  customer,  ought  to  exercise  his  power 
— in  such  a  case  he  thought  they  would 
be  obliged  with  some  reluctance  to  accept 
the  Ballot.  He  was  sure  the  House  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  municipal  elec- 
tions were  also  to^  be  included  in  the 
proposed  inquiry.  Unhappily,  it  had 
become  too  notorious  that  bribery  had 
prevailed  at  municipal  elections,  not 
only  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  Par- 
liamentary elections,  but  probably  also 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  previous 
period.  It  was  high  time  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  up  the  question  and  see 
if  something  might  not  be  done  to  put 
a  stop  to  so  grave  an  abuse.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  discussing  many 
of  those  particular  Bills  of  which  notice 
had  been  given.  He  might  be  per- 
mitted, however,  as  a  county  Member, 
to  express  his  great  gratification  that 
the  question  of  Financial  Boards  was 
about  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation would  be  applied  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  rate.  In  the  course 
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of  his  iiKyiiries  on  this  subject  he  had 
never  hewd  any  really  well-authenti- 
cated accusation  brought  against  the 
committees  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
at  Quarter  Sessions  of  in  any  way 
misappropriating  or  misapplying  the 
monies  over  which  they  had  control. 
It  had,'  indeed,  always  seemed  to  him  a 
circimistance  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  class  fix)m  which  magistrates  were 
generally  taken  that  gentlemen  could  be 
found  who,  for  no  pecuniary  or  social  ad- 
vantage— ^without  the  hope  of  additional 
prestige — should  be  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  laborious  duties  to  which 
he  referred.  But  our  principle  had  al- 
ways been  that  representation  and  taxa- 
tion should  go  together,  and  if  the 
ratepayers  in  aU  parts  of  the  king- 
dom expressed,  as  he  believed  they  had 
done,  a  desire  to  have  a  share  in  the 
control  of  the  rates  which  they  them- 
selves provided  he  did  not  see  how,  in 
common  justice,  such  a  claim  could  be 
refused.  The  last  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  was  taken  up  with  a  reference  to 
Ireland  and  the  Insh  Church.  Now, 
he  confessed  he  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  in  approaching  this 
subject.  He  knew  how  well- worn  the 
common  stock  argimients  on  the  subject 
were,  and  he  supposed  that  almost  every 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House  had  him- 
self made  four  or  five  speeches  on  the 
subject,  and  had  probably  heard  as  many 
or  more  made  by  others.  They  would 
scarcely  thank  him,  therefore,  for  drag- 
ging them  along  so  well-worn  a  road 
and  reiterating  stale  arguments ;  and 
he  confessed  tibat  when  one  left  these 
main  arguments  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  were  so  grave  that 
he,  for  one,  should  be  content  to  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  {Cheers  from  the  Opposi- 
tion.) Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  must 
not  think  that  those  who  sat  on  .his 
side  did  not  know  what  difficulties  faced 
them,  though  with  them  the  wish  was 
not  father  to  the  thought  that  the  diffi- 
culties would  prove  insuperable.  The 
case  stood  thus :  —  The  Liberal  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  his  teaching,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Irish  Church  was  one  of 
the  main  obstacles  to  the  contentment 
and  peace  of  Ireland.  Whether  it  were 
looked  upon  as  a  practical  g^evance,  or 
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if  it  was  admitted  that  by  custom,  or 
even  by  direct  enactment  of  the  law, 
some  of  the  more  obvious  injustices  in- 
volved in  forcing  the  Church  of  a  small 
minority  on  the  nation  had  been  mitiga- 
ted, and  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  senti- 
mental grievance,  that  grievance,  whether 
sentimental  or  practical,  should  be  done 
away  with.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  per- 
ceived a  great  distinction  between  prac- 
tical and  sentimental  grievances.  For 
himself,  he  was  hardly  able  to  follow 
them  entirely  on  this  point,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  half  the  wars  in  the  world 
had  arisen  fix^m  sentimental  grievances, 
which  had  also  given  rise  to  far  more 
than  that  proportion  of  private  quarrels. 
Among  any  high-spirited  body  of  men 
a  slight  or  insult  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  sentimental  was  as  much 
brooded  over  and  as  keenly  resented  as 
a  blow,  which  he  supposed  would  be 
considered  a  practical  grievance.  To  go 
to  a  high-spirited,  brave,  generous,  and, 
perhaps,  more  sensitive  people  than  our- 
selves, and  to  say  to  them,  **  You  must 
put  up  with  what  you  complain  of,  because 
it  does  not  affect  your  persons  or  your 
purses,  but  only  your  sense  of  personal 
equality  and  dignity,"  seemed  to  be  the 
wildest  piece  of  consolation  ever  offered. 
Of  course,  there  were  difficulties  lying 
in  the  way — such  as  that  of  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  money.  If  State 
control  were  withdrawn,  it  must  be  de- 
cided what  control  was  to  be  established 
over  the  Bishops  and  clergy  who  would 
be  turned  adrift ;  but  tafing  into  con- 
sideration the  large  amount  of  states- 
manlike ability,  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  legal  skill  which  doubt- 
less existed  in  the  House,  and  also  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  these 
various  points  would  be  discussed  in  the 
House,  he  believed  that  so  much  com- 
mon sense  would  be  brought  and  con- 
verged on  the  Irish  question  that  it  need 
not  be  regarded  as  hopeless,  nor  need  it 
occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament  so 
long  as  was  feared,  or  hoped,  by  some 
people.  Happily,  as  the  injury  of  a 
sentimental  grievance  lay  in  the  intention 
of  offending,  so  the  intention  of  repara- 
tion, if  honestly  professed,  was  of  itself 
an  atonement.  For  his  own  part,  he 
believed  that  no  nobler  message  of  re- 
conciliation had  been  ever  sent  from  one 
divided  part  of  a  country  to  another  than 
that  implied  by  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  late  elections.    He  believed 
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it  would  be  accepted  as  such,  not,  per- 
haps, by  tboee  desperate  men  who  took 
part  in  Fenianism,  but  by  that  large  and 
important  body  of  men  who,  if  they  took 
no  part  in  Fenianism,  held  aloof  from 
the  morement  becanse  they  disapproved, 
iKot  of  the  end  but  of  the  means,  and 
wlio  had  aniTed  solemnly  at  the  conclu- 
aoa  that  the  greatest  evil  which  had  ever 
be&Uen  Ireland  was  her  connection  with 
England.     Those  people  had  recognized 
this  attempt  of  Fjigland  to  retrace  her 
Fteps,  to  do  despite  to  her  national  want 
of  gjmpatby  and  imagination,   to  put 
henelf  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  to  judge  the  Irish  question  m>m 
their  point  of  yiew ;  and  from  this  they 
anticipated  an  era  of  hope.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

**  That  aa  hmnbla  Addreu  be  presented  to  Her 
ll^icety,  to  thank  Her  Majestj  for  the  Most 
GfMw^f  Speech  deliTered  by  Her  Command  to 
Wlh  Hooaet  of  Parliament : 

"  HambI J  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
■  that  Her  rdations  with  all  Foreign  Powers 
esBtinae  to  be  most  friendly,  and  to  express  our 
■lii&ctioii  at  learning  that  they  cordially  share 
ia  the  dedre  by  which  She  is  animated  for  the 
of  Peace: 


"Heaibly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 

■  of  Her  Majesty's  endeaTonrs,  In  oononrrenoe 
Tith  Der  Allies,  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
£fleBltise  which  haTe  arisen  between  Turkey  and 
Greeee,  and  to  express  the  gratification  with  which 
vt  Isam  that  these  joint  efforts  haTO  aided  in  pre- 
fcntag  any  serioos  interruption  of  tranquillity  in 
OeLsraat: 

"  HmnUy  to  tiiank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 

■  thai  She  has  been  engaged  in  Negotiations 
with  the  United  Statee  of  North  America  for  the 
aCtleiBent  of  questions  which  aflbot  the  interests 
sad  the  intmational  relations  of  the  two  Ck>un- 
triss,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  wo  share 
ia  the  earaesi  hope  that  the  result  of  the  Negotia- 
tieas  may  be  to  place  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis 
tke  fHendahip  which  should  eror  exist  between 
bfbnd  and  America : 

**  Te  aasare  Her  Majesty  that  we  haTe  learnt 
vith  grief  thai  disturbances  ha?e  occurred  in  New 
Zealand,  and  that  at  one  spot  they  ha?e  been  at- 
teaded  with  eireumstanoes  of  atrocity ;  nnd  that 
«t  partisipate  in  Her  Majesty's  confidence  that 
the  Celsnial  GoTemment  and  people  will  not  be 
vsaliBg  either  in  energy  to  repress  the  outbreaks, 
«r  ia  the  pindanoe  and  moderation  which  we  trust 
^  prefeat  their  raoarrenoe : 


«  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Bfajesty  for  directing 
that  the  Estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
coming  financial  year  should  be  submitted  to  us, 
and  to  express  our  satisfiiotion  at  learning  that 
while  they  haTc  been  framed  with  a  careful  re* 
gard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  SerTioes,  they  will 
exhibit  a  diminished  Charge  on  the  Country : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  re- 
joice to  learn  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  leads 
Her  Majesty  to  believe  that  we  may  be  spared  the 
pa  inful  necessity,  which  was  felt  by  thelate  Par- 
liament, for  narrowing  the  securities  of  personal 
liberty  in  that  Country  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act : 

"  To  express  our  readiness  to  inquire  into  the 
present  modes  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  Elections,  and  to  consider  whether  it 
may  be  possible  to  provide  any  further  guarantee 
for  their  tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom : 

''  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  measures  will  be  brought  under  our  no- 
tice for  the  relief  of  some  classes  of  occupiers 
fk-om  hardships  in  respect  of  RAting,  which  appear 
to  be  capable  of  remedy  ;  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  Education  in  Scotland ;  for  ren- 
dering the  considerable  revenues  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  of  England  more  widely  effectual  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  ;  and  for  applying  the 
principle  of  representation  to  the  control  of  the 
County  Rate,  by  the  establishment  of  Financial 
Boards  for  Counties : 

*'  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
we  shall  be  invited  to  recur  to  the  subject  of 
Bankruptcy,  with  a  view  to  the  more  effleotive 
Distribution  of  Assets,  and  to  the  abolition  of  Im- 
prisonment for  Debt : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  our  seri- 
ous attention  will  be  given  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Arrangements  for  Ireland,  and  to  the  legislation 
which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  their  final  ad- 
justment ;  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
we  shall  bear  a  careful  regard  to  every  legitimate 
interest  which  it  may  involve,  and  that  we  shall 
be  governed  by  the  constant  aim  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Religion  through  the  principles  of  equal 
Justice,  to  secure  the  action  of  the  undivided  feci- 
ing  and  opinion  of  Ireland  on  the  side  of  Loyalty 
and  Law,  to  efface  the  memory  of  former  conten- 
tions, and  to  cherish  the  sympathies  of  an  affec- 
tionate People : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  with  Her, 
we  fervently  pray  that  the  Almighty  may,  in  this, 
as  in  every  matter  of  public  interest,  never  ocaso 
to  guide  our  deliberations,  and  that  He  may  bring 
them  to  a  happy  issue.' 
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Mb.  MITNDELLA  said,  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  belieye  him  when  he 
said  it  was  with  no  conventional  humi- 
lity nor  assumed  difficulty  that  he  rose 
for  the  first  time  within  those  walls  to 
address  hon.  Members.  He  trusted  he 
should  experience  at  their  hands  the 
same  indulgence  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  accord  to  those  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  for  the  first  time. 
When  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
House  he  formed  a  resolution  not  to 
trespass  upon  its  attention  imless  he  had 
a  practical  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  imder  discussion,  and 
imlcss  it  seemed  to  him  important  that 
he  should  state  his  opinions  upon  it. 
When  the  honour  of  seconding  the  Ad- 
dress was  unexpectedly  confoired  ux)on 
him  he  felt  that  it  was  owing,  not  to  any 
personal  reputation  attaching  to  him, 
out  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  large  constituency, 
and  that  he  had  been  selected  by  the 
working  classes  of  that  constituency  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  Pro- 
bably there  had  never  been  so  many 
grave  and  important  questions  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  in  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne  as  in  the  Address  which  Her 
Majesty  had  delivered  that  day. 

When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
passed  many  people  were  apprehensive 
as  to  the  results  to  the  security  of  the 
institutions  of  the  coimtry,  and  as  to 
the  eflfect  on  our  legislation.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  it  was  now  admitted 
on  aU  hands  that  the  legislation  since 
that  time  had  been  wise,  wholesome, 
beneficent,  and  stimulant ;  and  it  might 
be  therefore  fairly  assumed  that  the 
larger  measure  of  Keform  passed  the 
Session  before  last  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  security  to  our  institutions, 
and  give  the  same  satisfaction  to  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  that  had  charac- 
terized the  first  Beform  Bill.  Speaking 
as  a  representative  of  a  large  consti- 
tuency of  working  men,  he  might  make 
a  remark  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
It  was  that  never  in  his  experience,  and 
never  probably  in  the  history  of  this 
coimtry,  were  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  a  mass,  so  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Whatever  might  be  the 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  it  was  to 
that  House  they  looked  for  redress.  It 
was  to  that  House  and  the  Constitutional 


means  which  it  afforded  them  they  looked 
for  all  the  beneficial  changes  they  desired. 

Her  Majesty's  Speech  assured  Parlia- 
ment of  the  peaceable  relations  of  this 
nation  with  foreign  Powers.  The  people 
would  receive  that  assurance  with  satis- 
faction, because  peace  would  enable  us  to 
develop  a  beneficial  home  policy.  It 
would  enable  us  to  improve  our  legis- 
lation, to  enlighten  our  people,  and  de- 
vote our  attention  to  those  great  social 
questions  which  at  this  moment  were 
awaiting  solution. 

The  Estimates  referred  to  in  the  Koyal 
Speech  were  stated  to  be  framed  with  a 
careful  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service,  and  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House  and  to  the  oountiy 
to  know  that  they  would  show  a  dimi- 
nished charge  upon  the  public.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  there  was  one  question  in 
which  more  than  another  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  felt  interested,  it  was  that 
of  economy.  While  there  was  no  desire 
and  no  need  of  parsimony,  the  nation 
did  certainly  desire  efficiency  combined 
with  economy.  Large  reductions  in  the 
public  expenditure  would  conduce  to 
considerable  reduction  in  taxation,  and 
this  would,  it  was  believed,  lead  to  no 
slight  diminution  of  that  pauperism,  the 
existence  of  which  was  at  this  moment 
felt  to  be  so  great  an  evil. 

He  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  promised 
inquiry  into  the  mode  of  conducting 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  word  municipal  was 
coupled  with  Parliamentary,  because  for 
years  past  there  had  been  boroughs  in 
which  no  election  had  been  carried  on 
its  own  merits,  but  in  which  bribery  had 
always  prevailed  irrespective  oi  the 
qualifications  and  characters  of  the  can- 
didates. He  was  aware  of  a  case  in 
which  a  sum  of  £10,000  had  been  spent 
in  carridng  a  single  mumcipal  election ; 
and,  in  some  towns,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  had  been  no  con- 
tested election  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  country  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  electoral 
freedom  and  purity  of  election  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  Ballot.  He  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  coimtry  was  congratu- 
lating the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  (Mr. 
H.  Berkeley)  on  the  succeas  of  the  mea- 
sure which  that  hon.  GFentleman  had  for 
so  many  years  advocated  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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The  Bpeedi  froxn.  the  Throne  Airtlier 
uffioanoed  that  a  measure  would  be 
IfOQ^  forward  for  the  reHef  of  some 
dines  of  oocupiera  from  hardships  in 
rapeckof  Bating.  The  ratepaying  clauses 
of  the  Beform.  Ax:t  were,  no  doubt,  al- 
luded to  in  that  passage.  He  was  sure 
that  irhen  the  House  was  enacting  those 
(koaes  it  never  intended  or  expected 
thej  would  work  such  hardships  as  had 
raohed  from  them.  He  held  in  his 
Land  a  letter  firom  the  President  of  the 
Qiamber  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Guardians 
of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  had  re- 
Mhed  to  petition  Parliament  on  the 
nhject.  It  appeared  that  in  connection 
with  the  levy  of  the  May  rate  in  that 
puiah  15,000  summonses  and  5,000  dis- 
trees  warrants  had  been  issued,  and  that 
BO  fewer  than  6,000  persons  had  applied 
to  be  excused  from  payment  of  the  rates 
oa  the  ground  of  abject  poverty.  Mr. 
Wxig^  the  gentleman  referred  to,  said 
that  it  was  unpossible  to  overrate  the 
fofEsring  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
population  of  Birmingham  by  the  aboH- 
tka  of  compounding.  It  had  made  the 
Toy  name  of  Beform  to  be  cursed  by 
lirge  numbers  of  poor  people,  who  felt 
that  its  effect  was  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
them  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
It  also  acted  with  pecuHar  injustice  on 
angle  women.  In  other  boroughs  there 
hid  been  the  greatest  difficulty  and  la- 
boor  imposed  upon  overseers  and  rate- 
cdlfictors,  while  there  had  been  increased 
cost  of  collection  and  great  loss  of  rates. 
He  was  glad,  therefore,  that  the  House 
voidd  shortly  be  called  upon  to  do  jus- 
tice in  this  respect. 

They  found  that  their  attention  was 
to  be  invited  to  Bills  for  the  extension 
ind  improvement  of  education  in  Scot- 
lead,  and  for  rendering  the  considerable 
ifresuee  of  the  Endowed  Schools  more 
viddy  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
itniLiiGn.  Every  one  ought  to  rejoice 
that  Scotland,  which  had  always  been 
foward  in  education,  would  be  enabled 
to  eomplete  her  educational  system.  The 
perochial  schools  were  no  longer  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
leige  towns  an  immense  mass  of  the 
poner  daaaes  of  the  population  were 
reeeinng  no  education.  He  understood 
that  Bouds  were  to  be  instituted  for  the 
popose  of  malrinj^  sufficient  provision 
w  education  in  districts  where  at  pre- 
aent  there  was  not  that  provision.    The 
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Endowed  Schools  of  England  was  a  sub- 
ject which  required  the  gravest  attention 
of  the  House.  There  was  no  doubt,  firom 
the  Beport  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Ck)m- 
mission,  that  the  greatest  possible  abuses 
existed  in  the  Endowed  Schools  of  this 
qpimtry.  He  had  known  a  case  of  a 
small  school  endowed  for  the  education 
of  thirty  poor  children  twenty  years  ago, 
where  the  parishioners  in  their  wisdom, 
not  having  a  schoolmaster  at  hand,  had 
taken  a  man  who  had  been  working  on 
the  roads  and  appointed  him ;  and  he 
was  the  schoolmaster  to  this  day,  irre- 
sponsible and  irremovable.  He  would 
be  glad  to  see  exhibitions  opened  to 
clever  boys  in  national  and  elementary 
schools.  Such  encouragements  would 
promote  habits  which  would  give  boys 
an  aptitude  for  business. 

They  foimd  that  Parlicunent  was  pro- 
mised a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. If  there  was  a  commercial 
question  on  which  commercial  men  felt 
strongly,  it  was  on  the  gross  inefficiency 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  Our  Bank- 
ruptey  Laws  had  done  much  to  injure 
the  reputation  and  credit  of  this  country 
abroad,  while  they  had  entirely  failed  in 
punishing  the  great  criminals  who  sinned 
against  the  principles  of  honest  trading. 
The  smaU  trader  whose  guilt  was  of 
the  open  and  vulgar  kind  was  perhaps 
punisned ;  but  the  large  trader,  who  by 
subtle  proceedings  managed  to  defiraud 
his  creditors  on  a  grand  scale,  escaped 
with  comparative  immunity,  and  was  set 
free  to  renew  his  depredations  on  society 
over  and  over  again.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  know  anything  of  the  details  of 
the  promised  Bankruptcy  Bill,  he  thought 
he  might  assume  that  it  would  in  its 
principles  approximate  to  the  Scoteh  sys- 
tem, which  gave  great  satisfaction  in 
Scotland.  while  12 J-  per  cent  was 
sufficient  to  realize  the  assets  in  a  Scoteh 
bankruptey,  in  this  coimtry  nearly  three 
times  that  percentage  was  required.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  groat  satisfaction 
to  the  commercial  community  of  England 
to  know-  that  there  would  be  a  BiU  to 
amend  our  Bankruptey  Law. 

Ho  should  not  detain  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church — a  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Ad- 
dress had  treated  with  so  much  ability. 
What  had  already  been  said  on  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  sufficient 
to  induce  the  country  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion.    In  principle,  the  question  might 
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be  taken  to  be  settled.  All  that  re- 
mamed  to  be  done  was  to  settle  the  de- 
tails. This  would  be  done  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment (Mr.  Gladstone).  He  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  in  regard  to  Ireland 
there  would  be  legislation  which  would 
tend  to  make  that  coimtry  one  with 
England  and  Scotland  —  one  with  them 
in  its  institutions,  and  one  with  them  in 
respect  for  the  honour,  the  laws,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  British  Empire.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  also  express  a  hope 
that  the  Reformed  Parliament  —  which 
had  now  commenced  its  sittings —  would 
enact  such  laws  as  would  conduce  to  the 
security  of  the  Throne,  the  honour  of  the 
State,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  seconding  the  Address. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That,  "  &c.— [See  Page  61.] 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  I  am  glad,  Sir,  to  find 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  made 
this  Motion  has  so  framed  the  Address, 
in  answer  to  the  Speech,  that  he  has  not 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon 
any  controverted  question.  The  salutary 
rule  which  he  has  followed  has  obtained 
of  late  years  in  our  proceedings,  and  its 
observance  has  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  Generally  speak- 
ing, our  proceedings  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  since  that  rule  was  established; 
but  there  are  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  relations  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gk)vemment  and  the  present 
House  of  Commons  which  just  now  ren- 
der the  adoption  of  that  rule  particu- 
larly convenient,  and  one  which  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  approve.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt)vemment  have  acceded  to 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  unmis- 
takable declaration  of  the  constituencies 
that  they  wished  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  his  Friends  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  opportimity  of  dealing  with  a 
question,  no  doubt,  of  great  difficulty; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  un- 
just, equally  to  the  Qt)vemment  and  to 
this  House,  if  we  were  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  a  partial  and 
desultory  discussion  on  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  placed  before  us  in  a  com- 
plete form,  and  upon  which  we  ought 
to  have  the  advantage  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  knowledge  which  result  firom 
a  Ministerial  exposition.     Considering 
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the  circumstances  under  which  the  pre- 
sent Administration  was  formed,  no  Go- 
vernment, in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  could  possibly 
have  come  before  the  House  with  a 
stronger  primd  facie  claim  to  a  full  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  question ; 
and  aa  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
very  properly  given  Notice  that  he  wiU 
on  an  early  day  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  subject,  I  would  eon- 
fine  myself  at  present  to  expressing  a 
hope  that  when  that  statement  is  made 
it  will  be  received  by  the  House,  and  will 
be  considered  by  me  House  with  the 
gravity  worthy  its  importance,  and  cal- 
culated to  maintain  the  reputation  of  this 
Assembly. 

Sir,  I  am  sure  that  the  House  heard 
from  the  Throne,  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion, the  description  of  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  Her  M^esty  and 
foreign  Powers,  and  that  the  House  will 
echo  the  answer  made  in  the  Address. 
These  relations  are  described  —  and  I 
have  no  doubt  truly  described — as  being 
of  the  most  friendly  character,  and  as 
long  as  those  relations  are  conducted,  not 
upon  the  principle  of  selfish  isolation,  but 
one  of  sympathy  with  the  fortunes,  with 
the  progress,  and  prosperity  of  other  na- 
tions, or  even  with  those  troubled  con- 
ditions of  things  which  sometimes  must 
occur — those  friendly  relations  will,  I 
believe,  be  maintained.  It  is,  I  am  quite 
sure,  a  matter  of  great  and  just  congra- 
tulation to  Her  Majesty  that,  by  her 
friendly  interposition,  and  that  of  her 
M^'esly's  allies,  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
has  probably  been  brought  about.  That, 
in  the  gracious  Speech  trom  the  Throne, 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  particidar 
mode  in  which  that  friendly  interposition 
was  brought  to  bear  is,  to  me,  a  matter 
of  regret.  When  so  considerable  an 
event  tis  a  Conference  between  the  Great 
Powers  has  occurred  upon  a  matter  which 
might  have  led  to  a  European  war,  and 
when  the  Sovereign  of  this  country 
was  represented  in  that  Conference,  I 
think  it  is  almost  without  precedent  that 
no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  subject 
in  the  Speech  from. the  Throne,  and  fliat 
the  occurrence  of  so  considerable  an 
event  should  not  be  brought  before  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  I  would 
even  frankly  admit  that  I  wish  we  had 
been  thus  officially  informed  that  the 
Conference  had  been  held,  because  had 
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tint  beea  done  we  shotild  hare  been  pro- 
miaed  PapeTt^  and,  therefore,  we  should 
hafB  bad  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with,  the  reasons  why 
tiitt  Conference  was  agreed  to.  At 
present,  I  confeeBy  X  do  not  clearly  com- 
pr^end  the  cause  of  that  Conference,  be- 
esose  the  friendly  interposition  of  Her 
Kajesly  and  lier  allies  might  have  been 
made  in  the  nsual  diplomatic  manner, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  the  expression 
of  thdr  opinions  and  feelings  had  been 
poperly  conTeyed,  the  same  result  would 
hATe  happened.  I  do  not,  however,  care 
to  be  critical  upon  this  matter,  because 
the  result  is  one  which  the  House  must 
regard  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  in- 
dependence of  Turkey  has  been  as- 
sated,  and  asserted  by  the  Porte  itself, 
tppealing  to  the  spirit  of  public  law  and 
tke  opinion  of  Eurox>e.  Founded  on 
that  appeal  the  Porte  has  vindicated  its 
tathoritv»  and  I  think  the  general  opi- 
nion is  mat  a  sound  and  just  poHcy  has 
been  snccessfully  asserted  by  a  Power 
in  whose  welfare  England  is  imdoubt- 
edly  interested.  I  trust  that  among 
the  not  least  favourable  consequences 
win  be  that  the  organized  system  by 
liuch  the  Porte  has  been  continually 
•BBttled  of  late  will  probably  cease,  that 
this  considerable  dieck  will  afford  a 
Buml  lesson  to  the  habitual  disturbers 
of  the  peace  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  Turkish  Grovemment  wiU 
have  the  opportunity  of  devoting  its 
energies  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  coimtiy,  still  for  its 
richness  unrivalled,  and  in  which,  I  be- 
lieve, they  will  find  the  best  mode  of 
extricating  themselves  from  financial 
difficulties,  which,  though  considerable, 
are  not  more  so  than  those  of  many 
other  countries. 

He  hon.  G^entleman  very  properly 
dilated  upon  the  relations  between  this 
eoontry  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. I  should  have  been  very  glad 
if  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  Her 
Haiesty's  (Government  to  announce  to  us 
to-day  that  the  Convention  between  the 
tvoTOuntries  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate ;  but  it  at  least  remains  for  us  to 
express  our  more  than  hope  that  that 
ratification  will  take  place,  anticipated  as 
it  is  by  men  of  wise  and  temperate  opi- 
nion on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
that  thus  an  act  wiU  occur  that  will  ter- 
nisate  a  long  misonderstanding  between 
two  eoimtriee  deeply  interested  not  only 


in  each  other's  fortunes,  but  associated 
with  each  other  by  feelings  of  mutual 
affection  and  respect. 

I  was  glad  to  observe  in  a  short,  but 
important,  paragraph  in  the  Address, 
that  our  attention  is  called  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Estimates  for  the  com- 
ing financial  year,  and  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  principle,  which,  though  the 
right  one,  has  not  been  invariably 
followed,  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  to  be  framed  '*with  a  careful  re- 
gard to  the  efficiency"  of  the  public 
service.  I  am  convinced  that  the  mere 
curtailment  of  expenditure  without  re- 
ference to  efficiency  is  one  of  the  im- 
wisest  courses  which  it  is  possible  to 
adopt ;  because  the  inevitable  result  is 
that  it  leads  to  a  great  reaction  of  pro- 
fusion, and  that  you  subsequently  find 
you  have  as  large  an  expenditure  as  you 
had  before  the  reduction,  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  an  inefficient  ser- 
vice in  the  interval.  I,  therefore,  highly 
approve  that  the  reductions  are  to  be 
made  on  the  principle  of  efficiency,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  guided  by  that 
principle,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public. 

I  am  not  surprised  io  find  that  Her 
Maiesty's  Government  will  not  ask  for  a 
reniwS  of  the  extraordinary  powers  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people 
have  of  late  years  been  occasionally  sus- 
pended. It  is  a  subject  upon  which,  of 
aU  others,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  existing  Government  of 
the  day — ^we  must  be  guided  by  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  at  the  same  time  are 
in  possession  of  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  which  we,  who 
are  in  a  mere  private  position,  cannot 
obteun,  and  who  are  imder  a  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  that  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  share.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  have  well  considered 
this  subject,  and  that  they  have  taken  a 
wise  course,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, in  what  they  have  intimated  to  us 
to-day.  Now,  this  leads  me  to  a  para- 
graph on  which  several  observations 
have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  Address, 
and  it  is  one  which,  I  think,  requires 
some  little  explanation.  When  I  read 
that  paragraph  and  foimd  that  we  were 
recommended  to  inquire  into  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  Elections,  I  confess  I  could  not 
help  feeling  that  it  was  involved  in  some 
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degree  of  ambiguity.  But  reading  it 
with  the  interpretation  which  we  have 
received  from  the  hon.  Mover  and  Se- 
conder of  the  Address,  I  collect  this — 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
pose to  appoint  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  to  inquire  into 
the  present  modes  of  conducting  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Elections,  and 
to  consider  whether  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  any  **  further  guarantees 
for  their  tranquillity,  purity,  and  free- 
dom." Now,  Sir,  if  I  am  right,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  upon  what,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  appears  to 
be  a  very  imusual  course, — namely,  that 
Hor  Majesty's  Government,  when  they 
found  inquiry  necessary  upon  any  sub- 
ject, should  put  the  statement  of  Ibefact 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Sovereign,  with- 
out being  prepared  to  propose  on  it  a 
Boyal  Commission.  If  it  is  not  a  case 
for  a  Royal  Commission,  and  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  think  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry  sufficient,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  an- 
nounced in  a  Royal  Speech,  but  would 
have  been  more  properly  brought  im- 
der  our  notice  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  in  the  House.  One  remark 
upon  this  idea  of  considering  "  whether 
it  may  be  possible  to  provide  any  fur- 
ther guarantees  for"  the  **  tranquillity, 
purity,  and  freedom"  of  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Elections,  and  I  con- 
fine myself  to  Parliamentary  elections. 
We  must  remember  that  last  year  we 

Sassed  an  Election  Act,  and,  whatever 
oubt  may  have  been  entertcdned  then 
as  to  the  policy  of  it,  I  think  no  one 
now  can  doubt  it  has  provided  further 
guarantees  for  "  tranquiUity,  purity, 
and  freedom."  I  think  the  results 
of  the  legislation  of  last  year  in  all 
respects,  as  read  from  the  table  this 
evening,  in  interesting  detail,  must  have 
convinced  every  one  that  that  one  Act 
has  already  produced  very  considerable 
effect.  I  would  say  more  than  that ;  I 
think  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
coimtry  has  recognized,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  late  elections,  and  from  the  appH- 
oation  of  that  Act  to  the  elections,  the 
fact  that  at  last  we  have  obtained,  if  not 
an  adequate,  if  not  a  complete — and  I 
I  leave  that  open  for  future  discussion — 
yet  a  very  considerable  guarantee  for 
the  '*  tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom" 
of  our  elections.  It  would  be  wise,  to 
my  mind,  to  give  that  Act  fair  play, 
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because  one  thing  is  quite  dear,  and  it 
is  that  none  of  us  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate, sufficiently  estimate,  and  compre- 
hend the  influence  of  the  Election  Act  of 
last  year  imtil  there  has  been  another 
General  Election.  It  will  be  at  the 
next  General  Election  you  will  find 
out  the  beneficial  consequences  of  the 
searching  and  satisfactory  inquiries 
which  are  now  carried  on  under  this 
Act.  I  think  that  every  impartial 
man  on  both  sides  of  the  House  must 
agree  that,  by  the  legislation  of  last 
year,  we  have  at  last  obtained  a  very 
considerable  guarantee  for  the  purity 
and  freedom  of  our  elections;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  very  wise 
course  to  watch  the  progress  of  that 
Act,  and  to  take  care  that  it  has  a  fair 
opportunity  of  effecting  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  do,  and  which,  I  think,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  has  so  satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
which  I  read  with  some  regret,  and  that 
is  the  paragraph  which  re&rs  to  educa- 
tion. No  doubt  the  subject  of  Scotch 
education  deserves  attention  —  the  late 
GK)vemment  had  prepared  a  Bill  on  the 
subject — and  no  doubt  a  measure  by 
which  the  revenues  which  still  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  and  which  are 
so  little  utilized,  may  be  rendered  more 
effectual  would  be  approved.  But  I  re- 
gret very  much  to  see  that  in  this  portion 
of  the  Speech  there  is  no  longer  any 
mention  made  of  a  general  measure  of 
popular  education.  I  cannot  say  I  think 
that  the  circumstances  which  at  present 
exist  render  such  legislation  on  our  part 
less  necessary — I  would  say  less  urgent 
— than  a  year  ago  ;  and  I  am  surprised 
to  find  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  can  be  avoided.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  measure  introduced 
last  year,  not,  indeed,  as  a  complete 
measure,  but  yet  one  which  would  have 
been  an  advance,  was  not  passed.  I 
did  not  regret  so  much  that  it  was  not 
passed  last  year ;  for  I  thought,  whoever 
might  be  Minister,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  this  Session  to  lapse  without  a  gene- 
ral measure  of  education.  Omitted  as  it 
is  now,  no  longer  noticed  in  the  Speech 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  of 
course  not  in  the  Address,  and  with  the 
prospect  which  we  have  before  us  of  our 
time  being  occupied  with  subjects  whichi 
however  happily  treated  they  nmy  be, 
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mostkadflthiiiky  to  much  debate  and 
distnuaoii,  1  regiret  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
gren  of  any  measure  of  public  education 
appears  to  me    uo^w    to   be    postponed 
1  would  ahnost  say  9tns  die.      There  are 
odier  measures  of  importance  mentioned 
byH«  Majesty's  Government  which  I 
im  soie  the  country  "would  be  glad  to  see 
deah  with  durinf^  tihe  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Seeeion.      Many  of  them,  like  that 
relating  to  Bankruptcy,  have  for  a  long 
time  occupied  attention,  and  have  been 
matured,  I  kaTe  no  doubt,  by  the  thought 
and  experience  of  many  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.     I  trust  imder  any 
dmimstances  'we  shall  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  particular  question  of  Bankruptcy 
in  the  course  of   the  present  Session. 
There  is  no  doubt  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have   to   deal    with    considerable 
questions,  and  they  have  to  deal  with  one 
of  the    gravest    and    most    difficult    a 
lOnistry  can   entertain.     To  effect  the 
freah   financial    arrangements    founded 
apom  the   sound  principle  which  they 
hsTs  announced  in  the  Boyal  Speech 
they  have  necessarily  to  bring  forward 
msasoree  which  will  demand  much  at- 
tentkm ;    and  no  doubt  they  will  have 
to  depend  very  much  upon  ihe  forbear- 
ance, the  assiduity,   and  the    patience 
of  the    House  in  order   to  effect  the 
nrogress  of  public  measures.    We  have 
been  reminded  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
iho  moved  the  Address  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  to  appeal  to  a  House  formed  of 
sew  materials — and  a  new  House  neces- 
tazilv  is  in  a  great  degree  inexperienced ; 
but  i  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  express 
my  firm  conviction  that,  though  the  ma- 
tenals  of  the  House  may  be  novel,  the 
countzywill  find  that  the  legislation  which 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  that  novel 
material  was  not  a  mistake  ;  that  this 
Hooae  will  not  be  less  efficient  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it ;  and  that,  both  in 
the  flair  manner  in  which  its  Members 
win  consider  questions  and  the  business- 
like method  in  which  they  will  apply 
themselves  to  cany  any  great  Bills  which 
may  be  necessary,  they  will  so  conduct 
^Manselves  as  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
taon  of  this  House  and  win  the  confiaence 
of  the  countxy . 
I      Mb.  white  scud,  he  would  interpose 
'  onh  for  a  moment  between  the  House 
and   die   right    hon.  Qentleman    (Mr. 
Qiadstoiie),   but  he  could  not  forbear 
g  that  he  thought  there  was  an 
m  the  B<^  %eech.    He  felt 


something  akin  to  disappointment  that 
no  reference  was  made  to  the  great 
events  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
Spain.  Every  friend  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  must  have  watched  with 
peculiar  interest  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Peninsula  ;  if  the 
comity  of  nations  was  to  be  considered  a 
thing  of  value  in  our  pohtical  life,  it  was 
matter  of  regret  that  no  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  the  people  of 
Spain  ;  and  he  believed  that  courtesy 
and  kindness  were  as  acceptable  in  public 
as  they  were  in  private  Hfe.  He  was  not 
eccentric  or  hypercritical  in  making  these 
remarks,  because  when  the  King  of 
Naples  was  expelled  from  his  dominions 
in  the  autumn  of  1860,  in  the  Speech 
delivered  from  the  "Throne  in  1861  Par- 
liament was  told — 

"  Erents  of  great  Importance  are  taking  place 
in  Italy.  Believing  that  the  JtaiiaM  ought  to  be 
left  to  settle  their  own  Affairs,  I  have  not  thought 
it  right  to  exercise  any  active  Interference  in  those 
Matters." 

He  should  have  been  much  pleased  with 
a  similar  declaration  on  this  occasion  in 
reference  to  Spain,  because  the  Spanish 
people  were  high-spirited  and  brave,  and 
were  once  a  great  people.  Seeing  that 
through  so  many  years  of  traditional 
misgovemment  they  stlQ  cherished  a 
high  national  spirit,  he  thought  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  and  worthy  of  an 
Assembly  like  this,  whose  boast  was  that 
it  teaches  the  nations  how  to  live. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
offer  some  explanations  to  the  House 
upon  points  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  speeches  we  have  heard  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opjMJsite  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  and  from  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
White)  on  this  side ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  occasion  or  of  the 
speeches  which  can  render  it  necessary 
for  me  to  trespass  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  your  atten^tion.  I  think  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  my  hon.  Friend 
who  1ms  proposed  this  Address  acquitted 
himself  of  the  task  with  marked  ability ; 
and  my  hon.  Friend  who  seconded  the 
Address,  although  he  pleaded  with  so 
much  modesty,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
sound  and  judicious  remarks,  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  may,  I  feel  con- 
fident, rest  assured  that  not  only  the 
importance  of  the  constituency  he  repre- 
sents; and  not  only  the  fact  that  the  class 
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of  working  men  very  largely  contributed 
to  his  retiirn,  but  likewise  the  intelligent 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  solution  of 
questions  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
importance  to  the  community  will  at  all 
times  secure  for  him  the  friendly  and 
kind  attention  of  this  House.  Sir,  in 
the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  DisraeH),  especially  so  far 
as  they  had  reference  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  subjects  likely  to  en- 
fage  our  attention  during  the  Session, 
have  found  not  only  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  but  nothing  except  what  be- 
tokened a  spirit  of  moderation  and  a  tone 
entirely  worthy  of  the  high  position 
which  he  holds.  If,  therefore,  I  remark 
upon  his  comments  in  a  controversial 
tone,  with  a  view  to  satisfy — I  will  not 
say  so  much  the  objections  he  took  as 
the  scruples  he  has  expressed,  it  must 
not  be  taken  that  I  speak  in  a  spirit  of 
complaint.  But  I  will  first  deal  with  the 
observation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton:  (Mr.  White),  who  regretted 
the  absence  from  Her  Majesty's  Mes- 
sage of  any  reference  to  the  revolution 
in  Spain.  My  hon.  Friend  justly  ob- 
served in  his  remarks  that  the  revolution 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1860  formed 
a  not  improper  subject  of  mention  in 
the  next  following  Speech  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  he  will  recollect  that  the 
Neapolitan  revolution  of  1860  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  most  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  popular  and  general  ap- 
proval, and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Q-ovemment  which  apx)eared  to  us  to 
present  the  promise  of  stability ;  and  my 
hon.  Friend  is  aware  that  the  revolution 
in  Spain  has  not  up  to  this  time  led  to 
that  desirable  result.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, hardly  expedient,  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  should,  through  the  mouth  of 
Her  Majesty,  invite  Parliament  to  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  a  work  bj&  yet  in- 
complete— since,  although  it  has  passed 
through  its  destructive  stage,  it  has  not 
yet  reached  its  constructive  stage — or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  we  should  run 
the  risk,  by  a  reference  in  bolder  terms, 
of  being  fiiought  indisposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish 
people,  which  imdoubtedly  do  to  a  very 
great  extent  command  the  strong  sym- 
pathy both  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  takes  something  like 
exception  to  the  paragraph  referring  to 
the    differences    betw^n    Turkey    and 
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Qreece,  on  the  groimd,  if  I  understood 
him  rightly,  of  its  omission  of  any  re- 
ference to  the  causes  which  led  the  Go- 
vernment to  become  a  party  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Conference.  Now,  Sir, 
the  reason  this  paragraph  has  been 
couched  in  general  ramer  than  pointed 
terms  is  that,  although  we  think  the  end 
in  view  has  been  substantially  gained, 
we  cannot  as  yet  say  it  has  been  form- 
ally attained.  The  envoy  despatched  by 
the  French  Gt)vemment  to  Athens  as 
the  bearer  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Conference  had,  according  to  the  latest 
intelligence  which  has  reached  me, 
arrived  at  Marseilles  upon  his  return, 
but  we  ai*e  not  at  this  moment,  though 
we  may  be  within  the  next  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  cognizant  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  intelligence  he  brings. 
And,  with  respect  to  the  assembling  of 
the  Conference,  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  see  that  the  best  oppor- 
tunity which  can  be  given  to  the  House 
of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject 
will  be  the  time  when  we  are  able  to 
present  the  Papers  that  relate  to  it.  Un- 
til the  answer  of  the  Xing  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  received,  and  that  answer  has 
been  found  to  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  permit  the  Conference  to  declare  itself 
formally  discharged  of  its  o£B.ce,  and  in 
consequence  dissolved,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  assuming,  however  we  may 
hope  and  believe  it  to  be  so,  that  the 
whole  question  was  at  an  end,  or  in  pro- 
mising to  produce  the  Papers  having  re- 
ference to  the  subject.  I  cannot  pass 
over  this  paragraph  of  the  Speech  with- 
out allowing  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
dwelling  for  one  moment  upon  the  nature 
of  these  trans€u;tions.  It  is  not  to  claim 
for  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  nor  for 
this  country,  any  special  credit  or  ap- 
plause for  what  has  occurred ;  it  is  rather 
to  record  and  take  note  of  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  sign  of  some  real  advance 
in  civilization.  Here,  Sir,  is  a  case 
where  two  Powers,  exasperated  by  tra- 
ditional animosities,  and  with  their  re- 
8pective  transactions  entangled  by  vaxiouB 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  race,  were 
on  the  point  of  resorting  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  force  and  bloodshed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  differences — and  where  the 
employment  of  purely  moral  influence 
has  been  sufficient  to  avert  that  calamity. 
Now,  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  there 
exists  one  sentiment  more  unequivocal 
than  another  on  both  sides  of  this  Uouse, 
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ind  <m  eTory  bench,  of  it,  and  throughout 
tbe  coontry,  it  is  that,  ^tliout  'resoitmg 
to  ubitrary  doctrmes  or  pedantic  rules, 
we  may  be  enabled  quietlj  and  steadily 
to  make  progreaa  toi^ards  establishing 
in  Eniope  a  state  of  feeling  which  shall 
&TOiir  and  facilitate  that  common  action 
imong  the  Po^rera    of  Europe  where- 
by, becoming   the  organ  of  legitimate 
ind  strong  opinion,  they  may  be  able  by 
this  kind  of  influence  alone  to  avert  the 
zieai  cakunity  of  war.     What  is  required 
for  that  conunon  action  is  the  absence  of 
intrigue  and  a  tot€Ll  repudiation  on  the 
part  of  every  Power  concerned  of  narrow 
and  selfish  views.     It  is  but  justice  to 
the  Powers  engaged  in  these  recent  trans- 
actions that  I  should  state,  on  the  part 
of  my  Colleagues  and  myself,  how  nilly 
ve  acknowledge  that  entire  singleness  of 
view  and  of  purpose,  that  simple  prose- 
cation  of  great  public  objects,  by  which 
every  one  of  those  Powers  has  been  go- 
Temied  in  the  negotiations.     With  re- 
qpect  to  the  Ck>veznment  of  France,  it 
is,  happily,  no  novelty  that  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  allied  with  that  of  Eng- 
land in  an  especial  manner  with  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East. 
With  respect  to  Prussia,  it  was  Prussia 
that  perhaps  principally  suggested  the 
method   of  proceeding  by  Conference. 
With  respect  to  Austria  and  Italy,  their 
conduct  has  been  actuated  by  precisely 
the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  Powers  I 
have  named ;  and  no  one  could  suspect 
from  anything  which  has  occurred  that 
the  result  had  ever  been  made  the  battle- 
field of  conflicting  interests  and  preten- 
Bkma.  The  position  of  Bussia  was  singu- 
lar, inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  by 
her  single  dissent  to  baffle  the  whole 
proeeedinffs  and  frustrate  the  peaceful 
object  of  me  other  Powers;  butcdthough 
a  queeti<m  has  been  raised — perliax>s 
JTistly — ^with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a 
diplomatic  affent  of  Bussia,  which  has 
not  appeared    to   the  world  to  be  in 
complete    conformity  with  the   speciflc 
inteatians  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
it  ia  bat  conmion  justice  to  that  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  admit  that  its  influence  has  been 
oaed  in  the  most  positive  and  decided, 
and  in  the  Dedrest  and  most  respectful 
manner  to  bring  about  the  acquiescence 
of  interested  Powers  in  a  result  to  which 
they  were  naturally  somewhat  reluctant, 
hot  which,  at  the  same  time,  their  best 
UeodB  believed  to  be  a  result  oonform- 
ibla  with  their  tme  interests.    And,  not 


least  of  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Porte,  which  had  suffered  injuiy  at 
the  hands  of  Glreece  on  grounds  of  Inter- 
national Law,  had  substantial  cause  of 
complaint  respecting  which  it  was  en- 
titled, if  thought  fit,  to  make  use  of  its 
imdoubtedly  superior  material  means.  It 
should,  therefore,  receive  credit  at  the 
hands  of  this  House  for  having  been 
content  to  forego  what  in  other  times 
and  imder  other  circumstances  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  to  place  its  cause  in  the  hands 
of  its  allies,  reposing  entire  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  motives  from  which 
they  acted.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
King  of  the  Greeks  should  be  entirely 
omitted  from  our  consideration  of  what 
has  occurred.  He  hcis  had  serious  in- 
ternal difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that,  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  appreciating  national  interests, 
and  especially  the  conditions  of  national 
honour  and  national  dignity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon 
the  paragraph  relating  to  America ;  we 
have  endeavoured  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  statement  we  have  made,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  simply  because  that 
paragraph  expresses  no  overweening  con- 
fidence, that  we  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  same  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  which  governed  the  course  of 
those  negotiations  under  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  and  the  American 
Executive  will  continue  to  govern  the 
policy  of  that  great  country.  The  right 
non.  Gentleman  has  also  adverted  to  the 
paragraph  recommending  inquiry  into 
the  present  mode  of  conducting  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Elections;  and 
in  the  first  place  he  puts  a  construction 
upon  it,  and  next  he  expresses  apprehen- 
sion of  the  tendency  he  thinks  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  measure  he  supposes  to 
be  contemplated.  The  proper  construc- 
tion to  be  put  upon  the  paragraph  is  not 
precisely  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
supposes.  When  Her  Maj  esty '  s  Govern- 
ment recommends  to  Parliament  inquiry 
into  a  particular  subject,  I  think  I  stand 
on  the  ground  of  precedent  when  I  say 
it  by  no  means  implies  that  that  inquiry 
will  be  made  in  both  Houses.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty, 
conformably  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  when  she  makes  a  promise  to 
Parliament  respecting  inquiries  or  mea- 
sures, to  guarantee  absolutely  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  that  promise  in  Loth  Houses. 
For  instance,  a  measure  is  promised  with 
respect  to  Bankruptcy.  That  measure 
will  be  introduced  in  one  House;  but 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  it  will  ever 
go  before  the  other?  I  think  I  may  say, 
with  respect  to  this  inquiry,  that  a  re- 
commendation of  this  kind  is  perfectly 
satisfied  in  its  meaning  and  intention  if 
the  Government  be  prepared,  as  it  will 
be  prepared  upon  its  responsibility,  to 
recommend  that  the  inquiry  be  taken  up 
and  prosecuted  either  in  the  one  House 
or  the  other.  Without  saying,  therefore, 
that  the  inquiry  is  beyond  the  cognizance 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  other  House,  if 
they  thought  fit  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
investigation,  it  is  obvioiis  that  its  object 
and  scope  belong  to  this  House,  which 
has  naturally  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  I 
think,  not  well  founded  in  his  criticism 
when  he  states  that  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vemment  being  in  favour 
of  mquiry,  the  subject  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Boyal  Commission,  or  else 
ought  to  be  kept  to  themselves  until  they 
ni^e  a  Motion  in  this  House.  Now, 
Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  topics  of  this 
kind  into  the  Speech,  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  question, 
upon  the  interest  it  commands,  upon  the 
absence  of  any  pubHc  inconvenience  in 
reference  to  it,  and  upon  the  confidence 
the  Qt)vemment  entertain  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  effect  to  their  intentions. 
Upon  these  groimds,  it  did  appear  to  us 
eminently  suitable  that  we  should  at  this 
moment,  when  very  great  interest  is  felt 
in  the  subject  throughout  the  country, 
do  something  to  satisfy  that  interest  by 
the  annoimcement  of  our  own  clear  and 
imequivocal  intention.  Then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  states  that  the  paragraph 
in  question  seemed — as  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  be — ^in  the  nature  of  a  dispa- 
ragement of  the  working  of  the  new 
Act  for  the  trial  of  Election  Petitions.  The 
right  hon.  Gontieman  says  that  we  have 
obtained  a  fresh  guarantee  for  the  *  *  tran- 
quillity, the  purity,  and  the  freedom  of 
elections. ' '  Sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least  obj  ect 
to  the  expression  of  that  opinion  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman.  I  think  that  pro- 
bably until  the  whole  of  the  petitions  have 
been  tried  and  disposed  of,  the  time  has 
hardly  come  for  expressing  anything  like 
apositive  judgment  in  a  speech  in  this 
House,  and  still  less  in  a  Speech  from 
Mr.  Gladstone 


the  Throne.  But  I  confess  my  own  view 
and  that  of  my  Colleagues  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  working  of  the  Act  as 
far  as  it  goes  ;  and  considering  the  great 
share  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  has  had 
in  passing  the  Act  through  this  House,  I 
very  sincerely  congratulate  him  on  its 
having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
I  trust  the  more  its  character  is  unfolded 
in  the  working,  the  more  the  favourable 
view  of  it  may  be  confirmed.  But  the 
working  of  that  Act  has,  I  conceive, 
reference  not  to  direct  guarantees  for  the 
**  tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom  of 
elections,"  but  to  indirect  guarantees — 
very  important  it  is  true,  but  still  wholly 
indirect-— which  are  afforded  by  a  good 
system  of  punishing  breaches  of  **  tran- 
quillity, purity,  and  freedom  of  election" 
whenever  they  oc<jur.  It  is  not  the 
working  of  the  Act  which  would  be  the 
direct  and  natural  object  of  inquiry  by 
this  Committee.  Its  working  would 
probably  be  examined ;  but  the  obj  ect  of 
the  inquiry  that  we  propose  relates,  not 
to  the  punishment  but  to  the  prevention 
of  breaches  of  **  tranquillity,  purity,  and 
freedom  of  elections ;"  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  see  that  every  thing  that 
occurs,  from  the  first  beginning  of  an 
election  down  to  the  final  act  of  return, 
is  included  within  the  idea,  and  within 
the  province  which,  if  the  House  ap- 
proves the  proposal  of  the  Gt)vemment, 
will  be  assigned  to  this  inqidry.  The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  made  nirther  com- 
ments upon  the  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
which  refers  to  education,  and  stated 
that  he  deeply  lamented  the  omission  of 
all  reference  to  the  .question  of  national 
education  on  a  broad  and  general  basis, 
and  that  he  feared  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  postponed  sine  die.  Sir,  I  wiU  not  pre- 
tend to  quote  the  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  and  his  Colleagues,  who 
did  not  mention  the  subject  of  national 
education  in  the  Speech  of  last  year ;  and 
yet,  although  they  did  not  think  it  so 
necessary  to  mention  it  on  that  occcuuon 
as  the  right  hon.  Ghentieman  now  believes 
it  to  be,  they  did  introduce  a  measure  on 
that  subject.  But  two  questions  arise  to 
my  mind  in  connection  with  this  criticism 
— the  first  is,  whether  real  progress  in 
great  national  questions  is  achieved  by 
the  simple  fact  tiiat  a  Gt>vemment  intro- 
duces a  measure  to  Parliament  without 
the  hope  of  passing  it ;  and  the  second 
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(iae«i*8  8peecli  to  set  out  in  detail,  I  wiU 
DKHtiay  aU  jvoesible  ixiea^ures,  I  wiU  not 
em  8ay  idl  great  m.ea43Tire8,  but  all 
u^  measares  ?  X  tliink  that  is  putting 
tkequeetion  fairly.  Notv  I  believe  that 
^mticism.  of  tke  rig:lit  lion.  Gentleman 
topioceedupoii  an  implied  proposition, 
—fluch  I  think.  erroneouB, — as  broad  as 
di&t.  I  think  lie  seems  to  suppose  that 
eray  great  and  indent  measure  ought  to 
ncdre  notice  in  a  Speech,  from  the  T&one. 
1  kmUy  differ  from  that  opinion,  al- 
thoagb  the  authority  of  the  right  hon. 
Qendeman  is  a  higb.  one.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  greater  temptation  to 
I  Gorermnent — and  against  which  a  new 
Gorenaaent  especially  ought  to  be  on 
its  goaid — than  that  of  promising  in  a 
Speedi  from  the  Throne  a  great  nimiber 
of  measures  of  vast  and  widely-extended 
iolerest,  without  any  careful  reckoning 
cr  cakulation  of  the  time  at  their  dis- 
poni  for  carrying  them  into  law.  Sir,  I 
beliere  that  if  uiis  Speech  which  has 
been  deUvered  from  the  Throne,  be  open 
to  criticism  at  all,  and  if  the  advice  of 
MiaisterB  in  the  framing  of  it  is  to  be 
cbaDenged,  it  is  rather  for  its  containing 
too  mudi  than  too  Httle.  I  may,  perhaps, 
orer^stimate  the  great  demands  which 
viU  be  made  on  our  time  by  one  great 
measure ;  but  when  I  see  that  we  speak 
d  <i<Mfcli»ig  with  the  hardships  of  occu- 
piers as  regards  Hating,  with  education 
in  Scotland,  with  Endowed  Schools  in 
England,  with  the  representative  prin- 
cip&  in  controlling  the  County  Bate,  and 
vidi  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy — these 
ue  five  matters  all  of  them  of  very  great 
importance— in  my  opinion  we  shtm.  be 
among  the  most  fortunate  of  adminis- 
tntora  should  we  be  able  in  the  course 
of  this  Session,  with  all  the  aid  that  the 
padence,  intelligence,  and  indidgence  of 
the  House  can  give  us,  to  cany  those 
five  measures,  as  well  as  our  one  greater 
measure,  to  a  successful  issue.  Sir,  the 
motive  by  which  we  have  been  guided 
in  our  advice  to  Uie  Throne  as  to  the 
enumeration  of  subjects  is  a  very 
simple  one.  We  have  felt,  as  we  have 
said,  that  one  question  had  a  para- 
moont  claim  upon  oiir  notice,  upon  oujt 
care,  upon  our  meet  patient  and  deter- 
mined enerffiesy  such  as  they  may  be 
—I  mean  uxb  settlement  of  the  great 
msdon  of  the  Iriah  Church;  and  I 
tniak  that,  apart  from  any  differences  of 
opnionpreiviuling  in  this  House,  eveiy 
wmagreeuiat  those  who  take  the 


responsibility  of  stirring  such  a  contro- 
verey  as  that  are  bound  to  aUow  no 
secondary  object,  however  important  it 
may  seem  to  them,  to  interfere  with 
their  efforts  for  bringing  it  to  a  satisfac- 
tory issue.  We  had  then  to  ask  our- 
selves what  subjects  there  were  which 
were  great,  and  what  subjects  there 
were  which  were  urgent,  and  which 
with  favourable  augury  we  might  hope 
to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  we  might  hope  in  a 
very  great  degree,  or  almost  entirely,  to 
separate  them  from  the  discussions  or 
dissensions  of  party.  If  we  wish  for 
party  conflict  it  may  be  that,  in  the*one 
wide  field  open  before  us,  we  shall  find 
enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  appetite. 
At  all  events,  it  is  our  wish  not  to  mul- 
tiply such  sutjjects;  and  with  reference 
to  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
ject of  party  conflict — ^I  mean  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  Eating — I  will  say 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  treat  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  remedy  a  practical 
grievance  without  reference  to  former 
controversies.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  aU  the  other  great  questions  intro- 
duced in  the  Speech ;  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  approve  the  principle  by 
whicjh  we  have  been  actuated,  first  of  all 
in  endeavouring  to  afford  it  abimdance 
of  occupation  for  the  employment  of  its 
varioiis  energies  and  resources  upon 
questions  not  likely  to  lead  to  strong 
party  differences ;  and  secondly,  to  keep 
the  field  clear,  as  far  as  we  can,  for 
the  great  question  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Sir,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  press- 
ing and  urgent  nature  of  the  question  of 
national  education;  and  permit  me  to 
say  this  one  word  more,  that  we  do  not 
think  this  Speech  without  practical  indi- 
cations of  our  convictions  in  that  respect, 
because  the  settiement  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Scotiand,  though  a  much  easier 
and  somewhat  narrower  measure  than 
the  settiement  of  the  same  question  in 
England,  is  a  matter  much  more  mate- 
rial than  may  be  supposed  for  facilitating 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  same  object  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  measure  to  be  introduced 
for  the  regulation  of  Endowed  Schools. 
And  as  I  have  mentioned  this  question 
and  deprecated  the  inference — I  think 
somewhat  precipitate— of  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman,  that  the  question  of  national 
education  is  imdervalued  simply  because 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  I  may 
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cover  many  "other  great  subjects  witli 
the  same  declaration,  and  in  l2ke  manner 
protest  against  the  application  in  this 
case  of  tihe  ancient  proverb,  that  that 
which  is  out^of  sight  is  out  of  mind. 
There  is  one  subject  in  particular  which, 
perhaps,  beyond  all,  after  what  has  been 
named,  occupies  a  very  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  to  its  importance  and  necessity 
— ^I  mean  the  question  of  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland — a 
subject  which  it  would  be  totally  im- 
X)ossible  for  us  to  justify  our  omission  to 
deal  with  during  lie  Session,  or  to  men- 
tion in  the  Speech,  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  we  cannot  overcome 
the  physical  limitations  of  time  by  which 
we  are  boimd,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty,  but  a 
breach  of  our  duty,  if  we  were  to  hold 
out  to  the  House  expectations  of  legisla- 
tion upon  matters  to  which  we  do  not 
think  that  a  just  reckoning  of  our  re- 
sources would  warrant  us  in  applying 
our  attention.  On  the  Irish  Church  I 
wiU  only  say  that  I  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  declarations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. Our  earnest  desire  is  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  Speech 
which  expresses  the  conviction  of  ^er 
Majesty  mat  this  question  will  be  ap- 
proached and  that  this  work  will  be  pro- 
secuted with  a  desire  to  afford  a  lust 
Batisfaction  to  every  legitimate  interist; 
and  that  there  will  be  upon  our  part 
every  study,  if  we  can,  to  satisfy  the  sym- 
pathies, and,  if  we  can,  not  to  provoke 
the  antipathies  and  animosities  by  which 
this  question  is  beset.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  Parliament  of  this  coimtry  will  be 
disposed  to  take  a  just  and  dispassionate 
view  of  the  stage  at  which  the  question 
haa  now  arrived,  and  of  the  prospect 
which  the  future  offers,  and  will  be  in- 
clined not  so  much,  in  some  of  its  sec- 
tions, to  insist  upon  a  rigid  adherence 
to  what  has  been  formerly  desired,  as 
effectually  to  co-operate  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  purpose  which  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
The  House,  I  feel  satisfied,  will  not  be 
wanting  on  its  part  in  the  endeavour 
thus  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  as  grave 
consequence  and  as  great  difiiculty  as 
has  ever  been  intrusted  to  its  care.  And, 
on  our  part,  great  will  be  our  responsi- 
bility and  severe  will  be  the  censure 
which  we  shall  deserve,  should  we,  either 
by  the  substance  of  our  proposals  or  by 
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the  manner  in  which  we  endeavour  to 
press  them  forward,  fail  to  sympathize 
and  correspond  with  those  good  and 
wise  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
matter  connected  with  their  own  pro- 
ceedings. Every  one  might  have  re- 
marked when  the  Clerk  read  the  Beports 
made  by  the  Judges,  with  respect  to  the 
Election  Petitions  they  had  tried,  that 
the  substance  of  those  Eeports  was 
brought  before  the  House  in  a  manner 
in  wmch  it  was  impossible  for  the  House 
to  deal  with  it,  and  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
could  not  help  feeling  that  this  was 
scarcely  prudent  or  becoming  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  for  this  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  they  had  received  Beports 
from  the  Courts  of  Law,  after  mose 
Courts  had  been  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  inquiries  and  of  business  deeply 
affecting  the  composition  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  House  itself.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  some  alteration 
of  their  method  of  receiving  these  Ee- 
ports  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  now  received  was 
simply  trifling  with  a  responsibility  which 
the  House  had  for  centuries  refused  to 
delegate,  but  jealously  retained  in  its 
own  hand^.  This  was  not  the  only  re- 
spect in  which  he  felt  imeasiness  as  to 
the  future  of  the  House.  Hitherto  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  the  first 
representative  Assembly  in  the  world — 
the  most  independent  representative  and 
deliberative  body  intrusted  with  legisla- 
tive powers  the  world  had  ever  known. 
Now,  he  feared  that  the  present  compo- 
sition and  organization  of  what  were 
called  parties  in  this  Hoiise  threatened 
the  independent  deliberative  powers  of 
the  House ;  that  there  would  be  a  great 
loss  of  independent  action  and  exertion 
on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  generally, 
and  that  in  these  two  respects,  the  one 
touching  the  independence  of  its  compo- 
sition, and  the  other  the  independence 
of  its  deliberation  and  of  its  action,  the 
House  should  take  thought  for  its 
own  sake  and  that  of  the  country.  He 
was  not  about  to  follow  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  (Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone)  in  their  criticisms  upon  the 
composition  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  In  literary  composition  and  in 
that  of  Boyal  Speeches  they  were  or- 
cades  amhOf  nor  should  he  touch  upon. 
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iDore  than  two  poiiit49— one  an  omission, 
indthecfdieT  an  e^-asioiiy  which  charac- 
terized the  Speech,  and.  the  treatment  of 
it  by  those  who  h.ad  preceded  him,  except 
the  hon.  Member    for     Brighton    (1&. 
White),  who  had  most  properly  drawn 
ittation  to  the  omission  of  all  notice  of 
ihtthidoccurred  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
people,  following   tb.e    example  of  the 
Netpcditan  people,  liad  delivered  them- 
fiekes  from  the  oppressions  and  disfiprace 
of  t  QoTermnent  which  was  the  blind 
iutnunent  of  an  XTltramontane  priest- 
hood.    He   (Mr.    Newdegate)  rejoiced 
that  the  Spanish  people,  though  Catho- 
Er,  b«d  manifested  tneir  determination 
to  be  free;  to  enter,  as  a  nation,  the  ranks 
of  freedom ;  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
enjoyment  of  those  privilege  of  freedom 
u^  independence   as  a  nation  which 
Ebdand  had  spent  millions  of  money 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  lives  of  her 
cons  to  secure  for  her.    It  was  a  grand 
effoft,  and  proved  that  the  vitality  of 
Cathc^c  Christianity,  with  the  capacity 
for  fr^eedom  which,  when  pure,  that  re- 
ligion confers,  still  breathes  in  Spain. 
Bat,  was  it  not  strange — and  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  was  not  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Member    for   Brighton   felt  it  — 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
(Hadstone),  who  had  been  one  of  the 
diief  movers  for  the  liberation  of  Naples, 
a  Member  of  the  Oovemment  who  intro- 
duced a  Notice  congratulating  the  Nea- 
politans ujMn  their  emancipation  from 
Ultnimontane  tyranny  into  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  1861,  should  now 
not  admit  one  cheering  word  of  congra- 
tulation   and    encouragement    for   the 
Spanish  people  into  the  Boyal  Speech, 
01  which  he  must  have  been  the  chief 
composer  ?    From  what  had  the  Spanish 
people  delivered  themselves  ?    From  the 
agents  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pa- 
pacy.   What  had  the  Church  of  Home 
lost  in  Spain  ?    Temporal  x>ower.    And 
what  was  the  object  of  the  Papacy  eveiy- 
where?    Temporal  power.     The  Papal 
hierarchy  could  not  bear  the  existence  of 
nch  an  exemplar  of  toleration  in  reli- 
sicm,  of  such  a  source  of  frreedom  in 
m^d  as  a  P^rotestant  Church,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  a 
pore  rehgion,  not  to  the  acquisition  of 
temporal  power.  The  contrast  was  pain- 
ftil  to  the  Ultramontane  hierarchy,  and 
it  was  to  ffratif|r  them  that  the  Ptotest- 
nt  FMaWiwhmftnt  was  souffht  to  be  de- 
vtroyed.    This  policy  was  the  reverse  of 


that  upon  which  the  Spanish  nation  had 
enterea.  On  its  removal,  the  obstacle 
which  the  Protestant  Church  presents 
would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  Papal 
Church  would  soon  be  dominant  in  L*e- 
land.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
would  gain  more  representatives  from 
Irish  constituencies  ;  the  representative 
force  of  the  temporal  power  in  Ireland 
must  increase,  and  if  the  legislative  imion 
between  England  and  Ireland  was  main- 
tained, that  temporal  power  would  ob- 
tain an  increased  hold  upon  that  House 
of  Commons,  and  through  the  House 
of  Commons  over  England.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
advocated  such  a  policy  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  omit  iH  notice  of  what 
had  occurred  in  Spain  frx)m  the  Boyal 
Soeech 

Mb.  W.  E.  OEMSBY  GOEE,  as  an 
Irish  Member,  could  not  but  express  his 
disappointment  at  no  aUusion  being  made 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  the  reform  of 
the  Bailway  system  in  Ireland.  That 
subject  was  one  not  only  of  urgent  but 
of  paramoimt  importance  to  that  coim- 
try,  and  he  stiU  climg  to  the  hox>e  that 
the  Oovemment  had  some  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  measTU*e  relating  to  it.  He 
would  tiierefore  take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing them  whether  they  proposed  to  re- 
form the  present  state  of  the  railways  of 
Ireland  ? 

Mb.  COEEANCE  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  offer  any  extended  observations  upon 
the  policy  contained  in  the  Address,  in 
whicn  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  which 
might  excite  the  curiosity,  and  even, 
possibly,  the  opx>osition  of  hon.  Qentle- 
men  on  his  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  at  aU  times  a  more 
grateful  task  to  advert  to  matters  upon 
which  both  sides  could  agree.  Promi- 
nent in  the  list  of  good  things  which 
were  promised  by  the  Government  was 
financial  reform.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  or  con- 
sistent with  the  poHcy  which  he  had 
always  advocated,  to  throw  the  least  im- 
pediment in  such  a  path.  No  doubt  the 
obstacles  in  itwouldbe  numerous  enough ; 
and  he  confessed  that  he  felt  the  other 
day  a  little  apprehension  lest  the  grave 
matter  of  the  mending  of  the  pens  for 
the  Civil  Service  might  not,  after  aU, 
form  an  obstacle  of  a  formidable  class. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  the 
ffuardians  not  only  of  the  public  purse, 
but  of  the  public  honour ;  and  in  pledg- 
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ing  themselves  to  financial  reform,  he 
hoped  they  had  duly  considered  the  na- 
ture of  the  task  they  had  undertaken . 
He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  the 
expression  of  his  regret  that  one  or  two 
subjects   were    not    mentioned    in    the 
Speech  fix)m  the  Throne  in  which  the 
public  took  a  deep  interest.     The  ques- 
tions to  which  he  alluded  were  tiiose 
relating  to  pauperism  and  loccd  taxation, 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  the  cattle 
plague,   which  was    a    matter    of   the 
greatest  importance  to  the  agricultural 
classes.     These  were  subjects  which,  if 
properly  dealt  with,  produced  no  poli- 
tical results.     The  adjustment  of  the  in- 
cidence of  local  taxation  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  himself  admitted  to  be  of  the 
gravest  moment,  and  it  was  not  too  much 
to  have  expected  that  it  would  have 
found  some  recognition  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech.     There  certainly  was  some  re- 
ference to  the  better  management  of  the 
county  rates ;  but  that  was  a  different 
question,     lien,  again,   there  was  no 
aQusion  to  the  cattle  plague.    That  sub- 
ject had  been  inquired  into  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary CJommittee,    and  the  question 
turned  on  the  matter  of  finance.    Extra- 
ordinary concessions  had  been  made  to 
Manchester,  Salford,  and  Liverpool,  at 
the  instance  of  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men, and  the  loss  of  the  Bill  was  the 
result.  But,  as  an  instance  of  the  speedy 
repentance  of  those  localities,  or  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  those  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  lost  theu*  seats.  He  was 
desirous  of  referring  to  those  points  on 
that  occasion  with  a  view  of  conveying 
as  much  as  anything  else  a  warning  to 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture;  for  it  must,   he  bought,   be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  agriciutural  com- 
munity, consisting  of  landlords,  tenants, 
and    labourers,    had   not  had  its  due 
share  of  that  enlightened  legislation  by 
which  the  commercial  classes  had  of  late 
years  so  largely  benefited.   If  such  should 
continue  to  be  the  case  the  result  would 
be  that  their  representatives  would  take 
their  place  in  that  House  as  an  interest 
apart,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better 
be  able  to  fight  their  battles,  while  the 
action  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
would,   he  had  no  doubt,  be  found  to 
exercise  a  potent  influence  on  Parlia- 
ment.    The  Gt)vemment  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  be  sufficiently  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  those  considerations,  and  he 
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trusted  their  attention  would  be  more 
closely  directed  to  subjects  with  which 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes 
were  so  intimately  associated. 

Mh.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Leitrim 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Ormsby  Gore),  said,  that  if 
he  would  repeat  the  question  which  he 
had  put  to  liim  with  respect  to  Irish  rail- 
ways next  week,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  MACFIE  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion* at  finding  that  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland  found  a  place  in  the 
Eoyal  Speech.  He  believed  that  the 
measure  would  have  an  entirely  unsec- 
tarian  and  undenominational  character. 

Me.  M'MAHON  regretted  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Speech  of  a 
measure  of  Eeform  relating  to  Ireland, 
and  hoped  that  steps  would  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  inequality  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the  coimty  and  borough  re- 
presentation in  that  country.  In  Eng- 
land, at  present,  the  proportion  was 
about  two  borough  Members  to  each 
county  Member,  and  he  wished  to  see 
the  same  state  of  things  exist  in  Ire- 
land, instead  of  their  being  two  county 
Members  to  one  borough  Member. 

Sm  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  said,  he 
could  well  understand  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Irish  question  was  some  jus- 
tification for  not  mentioning  matters  of 
comparatively  trivial  importance ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation which  tlie  Government  had  re- 
solved to  carry  out  towards  Ireland 
would  be  incomplete  if  they  refused  to 
yield  to  the  strong  feeling  which  existed 
in  that  country  as  to  the  expediency  of 
allowing  bygones  to  be  bygones,  and 
granting,  as  far  as  possible,  a  general 
political  amnesty. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  about  to  take  steps  which  he  hoped 
would  ensure  the  loyalty  of  Ireland,  and 
he  would  give  them  his  best  support.  But 
surely  disloyalty  was  not  the  highest  re- 
commendation to  justice.  Those  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Eeigning  Family  had  never 
been  impeached  ought  to  have  their 
claims  to  equality  considered.  Was  the 
Annuity  Tax  to  be  retained  in  Scotland 
while  the  Irish  Church  was  disendowed 
and  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Helium 
Donum  were  discontinued?  Why  was 
not  justice  done  to  English  Dissenters  in 
the  matter  of  burial  grounds  ?  One  sub- 
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Wtvcnild  Toqoixe  the  attention  of  Por- 
jisaeat  juA  only  in  the  intoresta  of  one 
put  of  the  United  Singdonij  but  of  all. 
H»  hoped  that  when  the  Irish  prelates 
v^  lemored  &om.  the  Upper  Houee 
Aa  EiLffliah  preLates  would  be  lemoTed 
ibo.  Thej  represented  only  a  minority 
if  the  people  of  the  United  King;dom. 
^j  bad.  supported  churoh  rates  as 
kng  u  they  could;  the;f  hod  opposed 
hunvmble  efibrts  to  do  justice  to  Dis- 
«Btfn  by  aboliahing  testa  and  dJsabili- 
ties,  snd  Churchmen  themselves  were  of 
opinion  tbat  n^&t  benefit  would  result 
to  morali^  and  religion  in  this  coimtiy 
brdie  removal  of  the  Bishops  £rom  Far- 
liuaent.  It  would  be  a  glorious  day  for 
^  oonntiy  when,  the  Bishops  were  no 
laager  in  a  ntuation  to  dishonour  their 
Qiriatian  profeeeiou  by  urging  perpetual 
nr  on  all  occaaons  against  pohtical  jus- 
tice and  equality  to  all  classes  in  the 
tooatiy.  The  reform  contemplated  in 
&«  Iiuh  Church  would  not  stop  there. 
Iha  cnunion  of  the  oountry  would  be 
tiiat  the  Hottae  of  Lords  should  be  re- 
Gered  of  the  presence  of  men  who  were 
■ot  hereditary  Peers,  but  simple  life  ten- 
■nts,  and  who  were  often  aged  tutors 
u^  achootfanastere. 


ENGLISH  FISHEEIES. 
ouEsnoif, 


ICotion  agretd  to. 


',  to  draw  np  an  Addm* 
It  ki  prmam  to  H«r  ll*JMl;  opoD  tha  nid 
IwilMki : — Hr.  H*«kT  Cowpia,  Mr.  Mdxduxa, 
Mr.  OuMfwn,  llr,  CBU(i>u.oa  or  tbi  Eiohb- 
«D,  Ifr  Saontaij  AMtni  Bacci,  Hr.  StontTj 
run  II I  Hr.  Chubibi,  llr.  Jobit  Buciht,  Mr. 
Tauui  Ebwibd  Foutas,  Hr.  Attdrihi  Gi- 
nu,  Hr.  Soucms  Gbrhil,  Mr.  QosoHiir, 
lb.  Otvir,  Hr.  ATaron,  knd  Mr.  Cltm.  or  tnj 
Rn  tt  tbim : —  To  withdraw  immBdiatalr  :  — 
tHM'i  &f«teb  rtferrtd. 
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Cilr,  *.  Chailn  Ball,  c*q.,  dMMud. 
"~       "  -      ■  -.         ■ ,  CtBimitue — Coa- 


Mm<  — JSnlBu>itiy~CoDlkgioai  DUmm* 
(laiaab)  Art*    [1];    Adninatf  JurUdioLoD 


Ma.  DODDS  said,  he  would  b^  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  S^me 
Department,  If  he  has  any  objection  to 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  Copy 
of  a  Judgment  of  the  Special  Commis- 
doners  for  Enghsh  Fisheries,  delivered  on 
the  10th  day  of  December  last  at  Work- 
ins^ton,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lonsdale's 
S^ing  coop  in  the  river  Derwent  relating 
to  the  law  of  weirs  in  the  non-navigable 
portions  of  salmon  rivers  in  England  f 

Mb.  BKUCE  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  lay  upon  the  table  a  copy  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners of  English  Fisheries,  delivered 
on  the  10th  of  December  last  at  Work- 
ington, in  the  case  of  Lord  Lonsdale's 
filing  coop  in  the  Derwent. 

CONTAOIOVS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

ACTS. 

LEAVX.      FIBST  SEAStNO. 

LoKO  EOBEET  MONTAGU,  Jn  moving 
fbr  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and 
perpetuate  the  Acts  relating  to  Conta- 
gious or  Infectious  Diseases  among  Cattle 
and  other  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, said,  he  understood  there  would 
be  no  opposition  offered  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  and  he  would  not  there- 
fore take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by 
arguing  in  its  fevour.  When  the  subject 
was  tmder  discussion  last  year  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister  made  a  suggestion, 
which  seemed  to  be  fraught  with  wisdom 
— namely,  that  any  Bill  mtended  to  deal 
with  London  should  also  deal  with  the 
kingdom  generally.  He  (Lord  Eobeit 
Montagu)  had  acted  upon  that  sugges- 
tion, and  the  present  Bill  was  not  one  of 
a  local  or  hybrid  character,  but  was  a 
general  Bill,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
applicable  for  England  and  Scotland. 
Its  first  provision  was  to  render  perma- 
nent those  Acts  upon  which  the  present 
system  rested,  and  which  had  been  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time.  These  Acts 
would  only  last  for  two  Sessions  longer 
unless  they  were  made  permanent.  Un- 
der those  Acts  the  Privy  Council  might 
appoint  certain  ports  where  foreign  cattle 
might  bo  landed ;  and  at  those  ^M>rt«  cer- 
tain portions  of  ground  had  to  bo  set 
apart  for  separate  markets  ;  these  mar- 
kets were  for  the  reception  of  all  foreign 
cattle,  which  had  to  be  slaughtered  be- 
fore removal.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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local  authorities,  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts,  had  powers  for  ac- 
quiring land  for  these  separate  markets. 
There  were  three  modes  by  which  they 
might  provide  for  the  expenses:  first, 
out  of  the  ordinary  county  or  borough 
rates ;  secondly,  by  means  of  tolls  or  rates 
on  the  markets ;  and  thirdly,  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 
Under  those  Acts  there  was,  however,  no 
direct  obligation  laid  on  the  local  authori- 
ties for  the  formation  of  these  separate 
markets.  It  was,  in  fact,  optional  with  a 
town  to  cease  to  import  cattle,  and  not 
set  apart  any  portion  of  ground  for  a 
separate  market.  But  imder  the  pre- 
sent Bill  it  would  be  made  obligatory  on 
eveiy  local  authority  proposing  to  import 
cattle  to  set  apart  permanently  such  a 
place  for  a  market.  The  provisions  of 
the  BiU  were  made  permanent,  partly 
because  the  inconvenience  and  loss  was 
great,  when  a  large  sum  of  money  had 
to  be  expended  for  an  ephemeral  object, 
which  could  not  long  continue  to  pay  in- 
terest on  capital.  The  local  aufiiority, 
according  to  the  existing  law,  would 
continue  to  be,  in  coimties,  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  in  boroughs  the  muni- 
cipal authorities.  As  regarded  the  me- 
tropolis the  City  Corporation  would  be 
the  local  authority  in  the  City,  but  in 
the  metropolitan  area  the  local  autho- 
rity would  be  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Jul  the  Bill,  however,  the  local 
authority  would  only  be  designated  by 
the  term  *' local  authority."  He  did  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  authorities  as  now  existing. 
The  local  authority,  if  they  chose,  might 
have  two  or  three  or  more  places,  instead 
of  one,  for  the  reception  and  slaughter 
of  foreign  cattle.  Li  Essex,  for  instance, 
the  Thames  Haven  and  Dagenham  Dock 
Companies  might  both  appfy  to  the  local 
authorities  and  be  sanctioned,  or  a  com- 
pany might  be  formed  and  apply  for 
the  sanction  of  a  new  locality.  The 
Bill  would  have  very  Httle  effect  upon 
the  country  generally,  because  at  those 
provincial  ports  where  foreign  cattle 
were  now  permitted  to  be  landed  ac- 
commodation had  already  been  pro- 
vided. Under  the  previous  Acts  the  local 
authorities  were  placed  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  raising  money,  Because  the 
markets  to  be  provided  were  not  perma- 
nent ;  this  Bill  would  relieve  them  of  that 
disadvantage.    Of  all  places  in  the  king- 

Lord  Robert  Montagu 


dom  London  would  be  the  most  affected 
by  the  Bill,  which,  however,  would  con- 
tain advantageous  powers  for  enabling 
the  Corporation  to  mortgage  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  ^for  the  market,  be- 
sides other  advantages.  The  Bill  would 
reserve  to  the  Privy  Council  their  ex- 
isting powers  to  permit  certain  classes 
of  cattle  to  be  imported  into  the  English 
markets.  Last  year  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  permission 
to  import  cattle  from  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany, Spain,  and  Portugal  into  our  south- 
em  x>orts,  and  the  Bill  would  not  take 
away  from  the  Privy  Council  the  power 
of  dealing  with  such  applications,  but 
they  would  of  course  do  so  ux>on  their 
own  responsibility.  The  Privy  Council 
would  also  retain  their  present  powers 
of  quarantine.  They  would  also  be 
given  a  power  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  formation  of  the  markets  in  large 
towns  from  one  to  three  years.  Tie 
local  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  powers  for  acquiring  laud 
just  as  they  did  now  under  the  Local 
Ghovemment  Act. 

Mr.  SELWE^  -  IBBETSON,  in  se- 
conding the  Motion,  said,  he  believ^ 
the  proposed  measure  would  be  very 
beneficial.  Perhaps  the  Government 
might  entertain  a  suggestion  he  would 
offer  for  the  redress  of  a  grievance. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle 
plague  in  this  country  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  compensation  at  a  fixea  sum, 
to  be  paid  to  those  owners  of  cattle 
whose  beasts  had  been  slaughtered  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  inspectors  ;  and 
another  Act  was  afterwards  passed,  pro- 
viding that  compensation  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates.  But  in  the  interval 
between  the  passing  of  those  two  Acts 
many  beasts  were  slaughtered  by  order 
of  the  inspectors,  the  owners  of  which 
had  been  imable  to  obtain  any  compen- 
sation because  the  compidsory  slau^ter 
happened  in  that  interval.  The  Govern- 
ment might  perhaps  consider  whether  a 
clause  should  not  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill  to  meet  these  claims. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but, 
judging  it  from  the  description  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Robert  Montagu) 
had  given  of  it,  it  would  be  his  dutjr  to 
oppose  the  Bill  on  the  second  readmg, 
and  at  every  subsequent  stiige.  He  was 
not  sorry  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  it 
forward  so  early,  because  it  was  abso- 
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SseoeMQzy  tliai;  Iklxe  principles  on 
&e  importa.tioxx  o£  jforeign  cattle 
m  to  be  re^ul&ted  BKould  be  made 
te  and  plain.  Se  Ixad.  already  pre- 
ntodtPedtion  on  tlxe  8u.l>ject  from  the 
ton  lie  Tepresented,  asid.  lie  conld  state 
ikt  t  bealthy  and  ^gorous  trade  in  fo- 

i«igiLetttle,  wbidi  ^vreis  £or  the  benefit  of 

^ihde  comTnmiity»  and  which  would 

kfe  grown  every   ye&Ty    liad  been  re- 

dnoei  Dy  the  estcCblislrEneiit  of  these  se- 

C  markets,   wbiclx   liad  brought  it 
to  one-third  of  uvliat  it  was  before 
S]  veie  opened.      Tlie  question  was 
y^^Kmsaed  at  tlie  end  of  last  Session, 
nd  tlid  result  was  that  the  Bill  for  the 
MtaUii&miBnt  of  a  separate  market  for 
Losdon  was  withdrawn.     After  its  with- 
dnw&L  the  Privy  Gotmcil  issued  an  Or- 
der pkdng  the   importation  of  sheep 
mder  the  same  reg^ulations  as  that  of 
cifiQs  with  regard  to  the  separate  mar- 
bis,  and  the  result  had  been  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  sheep  into  New- 
casde  had  been  put  a  stop  to,  and  the 
trade  completely  destroyed.     This  was  a 
grtTe  and  serious  subject,  affecting  the 
velilue  of  ^e  whole  community,  and  as 
neh  it  would  hsTe  to  be  considered  by 
tke  House.     Bo  far  as  he  could  form  an 
opnkm  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  its 
ob}«ct  was  to  stereotype  a  most  objec- 
tknaUe  system  to  ma^e  it  abeolute  and 
pmnanent. 

ICe.  dent  said,  he  would  have  pre- 
faxed  to  see  the  Bill  in  the  hands  of  the 
Goremment,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
i  private  Member,  although  he  had  no 
mht  that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  in- 
tiodaoed  the  measure  was  better  ac- 
oaaiiited  with  the  subject  than  most 
Members  of  the  House.  From  the  speech 
af  the  noble  Lord  it  was  not  to  be 
gathered  that  he  intended  dealing  in  any 
vtT  with  the  diseases  of  home  cattle 
aa  the  regulations  to  be  imposed  upon 
than ;  and  yet,  taking  a  series  of  years, 
die  k>80e8  to  the  farmer  and  consumer 
from  the  lung  disease  and  the  foot  and 
nooih  disease  in  the  home  breeds  had 
been  quite  as  lai^  as  from  the  cattle 
plague.  No  Bill  could  be  satisfactory  to 
the  oQuntiy  which,  while  it  attempted  to 
impose  restrictions  on  foreign  cattle,  did 
not  deal  with  the  diseases  of  English 
cattle ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  con- 
nawr,  to  the  importer,  nor  to  the  far- 
Bsr  hhnself.  He  had  entertained  great 
knee  that  the  Qoirefmment  would  nave 
tatai  «p  the  sabjedy  and  he  should  be 


very  glad  to  know  that  it  was  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BEUCE,  without  offering  ooy 
opinion  on  the  Bill  sketched  by  the 
noble  Lord,  would  simply  say  that  the 
Government  would  not  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  its  introduction.  With  respect 
to  the  Order  in  Council  in  reference  to 
the  importation  of  sheep,  made  early  in 
the  Becess,  he  was  glad  to  state  that  the 
Government  were  considering  whether  it 
might  not  be  rescinded. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
the  Bill  of  last  year  was  generally  ap- 
proved, but  it  failed  because  of  its  finan- 
cial defect.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  restrictions  of  a  permanent 
character  should  be  placed  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  cattle  from  the 
eastern  countries.  The  question  of  the 
markets  had  been  made  a  great  deal  of, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  markets 
would  be  very  expensive;  and  he  was 
certain  that  when  the  Bill  came  to  be 
discussed  the  feeling  of  the  House  would 
be  strongly  in  its  favour. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Coniidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Eeiolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  Honse,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  and  perpetuate  the  Acts  relating  to 
Contagioni  or  Infections  Diseases  among  Cattle 
and  other  Animals  ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  bj  Lord  Robkrt  Montagu  and  Mr. 
Sklwiii-Ibbitson. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1.] 

KITOHEN  AXD  BEFBESHMENT  BOOMS  (HOUSE 

OF  commons). 

Standing  Committee  to  control  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms, 
in  the  department  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  at- 
tending this  TLouney  nominated : — Colonel  Frbnoh, 
Lord  Robert  Montaou,  Mr.  Dalglish,  Mr. 
Omslow,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Fitzwiluam  Dick,  Mr. 
Alderman  Lawbinob,  Mr.  Goldnbt,  and  Captain 
Vivian  : — Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

ADMIRALTY  JURISDICTION  (cOUNTY  COURTS) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Bill  to  extend 
and  regulate  the  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Norwood,  Mr.  Hbadlam,  and  Mr.  Caxdjlish. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  2.] 

House  adjourned  at 
One  o'clock. 
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matter  haa  been  rery  much  oonsidei«d,  I 
have  no  diffloulty  in  giving  an  Answer. 
It  is  quite  true  tliat  Notice  has  been 
g;iTen  of  tlie  introduction  of  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  wiU,  I  believe,  be  introduced  in 
Utat  House.  It  is  also  quite  b-ue,  as 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  bas  said, 
th!at  the  question  has  been  considered 
and  re-considered  in  its  various  stages  at 
various  times.  Indeed,  I  have  had  three 
ver7  complicated,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
vei;  well  arrancied,  and,  in  many  ro- 
specta,  good  BiUs  on  the  subject,  pre- 
sented to  me  for  attention.  Although 
there  are  reasons  which  have  prevented 
my  accepting  entirely  any  of  these  mea- 
sures, I  nave  felt  bound  fully  to  consder 
those  Bills,  the  matters  treated  in  whioh 
affect  so  much  the  interests  of  a  lai^ 
and  important  portion  of  the  community. 
I  have  also  had  coomiuuications  on  tba 
subject  from  verious  members  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  trading  and  meicaa- 
tile  community,  as  well  as  &om  persona 
acting  professionally  for  such  parties, 
some  of  them  representing  towns  saoh 
lecially  belonged  to  the  consideration  i  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Binning* 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Thanda!/,  ISth  February,  1869. 

NEW  PEER. 
The  Earl  of  Caitimess  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireluid  call^  84X>t1and,  having  been 
created  Baron  Barrogill  of  the  Unitod 
Kingdom — Was  (in  the  usual  Manner) 
introduced. 

BANKEUPTCT  BILL-PUBUO  BUSI- 
NESS .—ftUE  STION. 
LoED  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  de- 
sired to  put  a  Question  to  the  noble  Earl, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  noble  Earl  assured  their  Lordships 
the  other  evening  that  the  House  would 
not  be  without  work  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  f  Now,  he  (Lord 
Chelmsford)  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl,  Whether  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  was  to  be  introduced 
into  theHouse  of  Commons  7  He  thought 
that  if  there  was  any  subject  that  more 


f  their  Lordships  than  another,  it  was  I  ham,  which  take  a 


icial  interest  in  the 


the  Bankruptcy  Bill.     Their  Lordships  matter.     I  have  had,  besides,  personal 

were  aware  that  Session  after  Session  communication,  and  oommunication  by 

Bills  on  that  subject  had  been  introduced  letter  with 

in  their  Lordships'  House;  and  a  Cor-     " 

mittee  of  their  Lordships  had  sat 
consider  the  subject.      Several  of  1 

noble  and  learned  Friends  had  not  only  amon^  them  a  common  desire  that  a  Bill 

taken  part  in  the  discussions  on  Bills  of  affecting  so  materially  trade  and  o(nn- 

"    ■'                    '       >       ....          .  morce,    should  be  introduced   into    the 
House  of  CommooB.     Feeling  that  there 


persons  engaged  in 
of  the  country ;  and  I  have 
found  that  though  these  persons  difFer 
respects,  there   seemed  to  be 


that  description,  but  they  had  themselves 
been  the  orioinators  of  Bills,  or  had  as- 
sisted in  perfecting  clauses  in  Bills  deal- 
ing with  the  subject ;  and  he  was  quite  I  wish,  I  decided  to  introduce  the  Bill 
sure  that  the  subject  would  have  a  much  |  into  the  other  House  first.  I  thought 
more  satisfactory  discussion  if  the  initia-  the  best  mode  would  be,  under  Uie  ax- 
istances,  to  have  the  Bill  introduoed 

_.  as  eaily  a  period  as  possible  in  the 

House  of  Commons ;  for,  in  all  probabi-  other  House,  m  order  that  your  Lord- 
lity,  their  Lordships  would  not  then  hear  |  ships  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
anvthing  of  the  Bill  till  the  month  of .  of  fully  discussing  and  considering  the 
July.  He  wished  to  ask  his  noble  and  subject.  This  is  the  Answer  I  have  to 
learned  Friend  onthe  Woolsack,  Whether   give  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 


The  Mabqttess  of  SALISBUBT  said, 

he  did  not  think  their  Lordships  would 

have  any  reason  to  complain  If  the  Qo- 

vemment  did  not  give  them  any  work, 

either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 

thin  the  last  few  minutes  that  I    Session ;    but  he   thought    they  would 

intimation  from   my  noble    have  great  reason  to  complain  if,  after 

"  '      ■"    '    ■  ■  about  to    an  enforced  idleness  up  to  Easter  there 


it  was  true  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill   into  the  House  of   Com- 
mons? 
The  LOED  CHANCELLOR :   It 


and  learned  Friend  that  h 


put  this  Question  to  me ;    but  as  the  ^  should  be  a  crush  of  work  towards  tlte 
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end  of  the  smnmer,  which  made  it  abso- 

Intely  imposBible  for  their  Lordships  to 

dis(£arge  their  legialatiye  fimctions  satis- 

&ct(nily,  or  give  to  the  various  matters 

broaght  before  them  the  attention  they 

deeenred.     It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety 

ikafc  for  many  years  this  had  been  the 

cue  with    the   House   of   Lords : — for 

months  nothing  was  done  in  their  Lord- 

diips'  House,   but  towards  the  end  of 

June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  just  at 

the  time  when  everybody's  strength  was 

exhausted,  and  the  weather  was  not  par- 

tiealailv  fiavourable  for  laborious  inves- 

m 

tigation,  there  came  up  a  flood  of  Bills 
firam  the  House  of  Conmions,  to  which  it 
YM  wholly  beyond  the  physical  power  of 
taj  legislative  assembly  to  give  adequate 
ronsideTation.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
t]iat  was  a  state  of  things  which  their 
Lordfihipe  ought  to  take  very  stringent 
measores  to  redress.  He  hoped,  the 
Gorenmient  wotild  co-operate  with  them 
—he  should  rather  say  would  take  the 
initiitive  in  redressing  it,  and  would  do 
tiieir  best  to  ensure  that  those  measures 
wiiidi  they  desired  that  House  to  con- 
ader  should  be  introduced  at  a  suffi.- 
tiently  early  period  to  enable  that  con- 
cidaation  to  be  real.  He  should  be 
^mj  sorry  to  be  thought  factious  in  that 
Hooae,  but  he  begged  to  give  notice 
tlutt  wkh  r^^ard  to  Bills  brought  up  at 
t  time  when  it  was  not  physically  pos- 
fiUe  to  give  them  adequate  considera- 
tioiiy  he  the  merits  of  these  Bills  what 
flicj  might,  he  should  interpose  every 
ob^ade  which  the  forms  of  the  House 
lOowed  to  TOCvent  these  Bills  passing 
into  a  law.  It  was  a  farce  to  maintain 
I  legislative  body,  and  then  to  expect  it 
to  perform  legislative  duties  just  at  the 
^-€<nd  of  the  Session.  There  were 
lome  persons  in  the  community  who 
bdiered  that  their  Lordships'  House 
might  be  properly  abolished ;  there  were 
otoers  who  believed  that  its  constitution 
might  be  properly  altered  ;  but  he  ven- 
tnnd  to  say  there  was  no  person  in  the 
tommimity  who  believed  it  was  desirable 
tbat  the  legislative  fimctions  of  that 
HfHue  shomd  remain  a  i)erfect  sham, 
and  that  their  Lordships  should  be  re- 
quired to  register  as  mere  matters  of 
sorm  subjects  which  had  been  really 
coBsidered  only  in  the  other  House  of 
Pailiament.  He  did  earnestly  press  this 
ooesdon  npon  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Ead  who  led  the  GK>vemment  in  that 
Hoaw  (Eazl  OranYiUe).    There  was  no 

TOL.  UXUIV.    [third  sbries.] 


one  in  that  House  who  had  a  more 
anxious  desire  than  the  noble  Esurl  had 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  the 
noble  Earl  could  give  more  full  effect  to 
that  desire  than  by  providing  a  remedy 
for  this  great  and  pressing  evil.  He 
need  not  say  it  was  not  a  matter  which 
could  be  made  a  reproach  against  any 
Government  or  of  any  party.  It  was  an 
evil  which  had  lasted  many  years.  To 
the  great  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  complaints  dated  back ;  but  it 
was  an  evil  that  had  now  grown  to  such 
a  height  that,  unless  something  were 
done  to  redress  it,  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  their  Lordships'  House  in  the 
community,  as  a  instrument  of  legisla- 
tive action,  would  be  irrevocably  gone. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  thanked  the  noble 
Majrauess  for  the  courteous  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  himself,  and 
assured  him  that  he  entirely  concurred  in 
all  he  had  said  as  to  the  deficiency  of 
early  business  for  this  House,  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  work  towards  the 
end  of  the  Session.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  equalize  the  work  which  came 
before  their  Lordships.  The  evil  was 
not  one  of  recent  growth — it  had  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  for  years ;  and  he 
remembered  hearing  Lord  Aberdeen 
state,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  during  the  ^^j  years  over  which  nis 
memory  extended  the  same  complaint 
had  annually  been  made.  He  (Earl 
Gbanville)  had  endeavoured,  tmd  as  he 
had  hoped  with  some  success,  to  bring 
before  their  Lordships  measures  of  im- 
portance at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session ;  but  with  regard  to  two  Bills  on 
which  he  had  counted.  Notice  was  given, 
rather  to  his  surprise,  the  very  first  day 
of  the  Session,  of  their  introduction  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Ho  assured 
their  Lordships  that  ho  would  not  fail  to 
urge  upon  his  Colleagues  the  claim  which 
they  had  a  right  to  make,  that  business 
should  be  provided  for  them  at  a  time 
when  they  had  abimdant  opportunity  of 
transacting  it. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  believed  the 
extent  of  the  evil  now  complained  of  to 
be  greatly  due  to  their  Lordships  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  to  no  one  so  much  as 
to  his  noble  friend  (Earl  GbanviQe),  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House.  Allow 
liiTTi  to  remind  their  Lordships  of  what 
had  taken  place  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
years  since  all  were  agreed  that  steps 
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should  be  taken  to  check  the  same  evil 
which  is  now  complained  of.     With  this 
view  the  House  came  to  a  formal  Reso- 
lution that  they  would  refuse  to  con- 
sider, with  a  view  to  legislation  in  the 
current   Session,    any  Bill  which  came 
up  after  a  certain  date,  imless  it  related 
to    Supply,    or  was  of  immediate   and 
pressing  urgency.     That  Resolution  was 
adopted    with    the    imanimous    assent 
of  the   House,   his    noble  Friend   (the 
Chairman  of  Committees)   pointing  out, 
in  moving  it,  that  it  would  do  more  hann 
than  good  unless  their  Lordships  were 
prepared  seriously  to  enforce  it.     What, 
however,  happened  ?    Towards  the  close 
of  the  Session,  in  the  month  of  July,  a 
Bill  came  up  from  the  other  House  es- 
tablishing the  principle,  as  it  was  called, 
of  Limited  Liability.  That  was  a  subject 
of    extreme     difficulty,    requiring    the 
fullest  consideration,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  one  of  such  pressing  urgency  that  it 
should  have  been  passed  without  due 
consideration  by  their  Lordships.      To 
the  astonishment,  however,  of  most  noble 
Lords,  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville), 
who  then  occupied  the  same  position  that 
he  now  filled,  gave  Notice  of  a  Motion, 
affirming  it  to  be  so  pressing,  that  the 
Resolution  against  proceeding  with  Bills 
which  came  up  too  late  for  proper  con- 
sideration should  be  waived  for  it  and 
the  BiU  proceeded    with.      The  noble 
Chairman  of  Committees  had  so  strong  a 
feeling  in  the  matter,  that  he  at  once 
announced  his  determination  to  oppose 
the  Motion,  and  he  himself  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  it  of  so  much  importance  that, 
though    he    had    left  London    for   the 
season,  and  was  about  300  miles  distant, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  come  up  to 
town  and  support  him.      At  that  late 
period  of   the   summer,    however,    the 
attendance  of  noble  Lords  unconnected 
with  the   Government  was  small,   and 
their    opposition    was   fruitless.      Lord 
Overstone  had  a  strong  objection  to  the 
measure,  which  was  discussed  for  a  whole 
night  in  Committee,  but  it  was  hardly 
argued,  for  to  all  the  objections  urged 
by  him,  by  myself,  and  one  or  two  others, 
scarcely  any  answer  was  vouchsafed  on 
the  other  side,  but  they  were  summarily 
over-ruled   by  divisions,   in  which    all 
our  Amendments  were  defeated  by  ma- 
jorities of    30   or  40  to  4   or   5.      The 
result,  however,  had  shown  that  he  and 
his  noble  Friend  were  not  very  far  wrong 
in  regarding  this  as  a  hasty  and  improper 

Earl  Grey 


mode  of  legislation.  He  appealed  to 
noble  and  learned  Lords  who  x>o^^sed 
judicial  experience  whether  it  had  not 
been  proved  by  its  working  to  have  been 
about  the  most  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
piece  of  legislation  which  ever  passed 
the  two  Houses,  and  whether  it  had  not 
notoriously  been  the  cause  of  infinite 
suffering  and  losses  to  numerous  private 
families  throughout  the  kingdom,  while 
it  had  also,  he  feared,  tended  very 
seriously  to  degrade  and  lower  the  whole 
tone  of  commercial  morality  in  this 
coimtry.  His  noble  Friend  Lord  Redes- 
dale)  declared  distinctly  that  he  would 
not  again,  in  another  Session,  move  a 
Resolution  against  proceeding  with  BiUs, 
not  of  pressing  necessity,  which  reached 
that  House  too  late  in  the  Session,  if 
this  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  Bill 
such  as  that  which  he  had  described,  to 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  considered 
as  specially  applicable,  since  it  was  a 
measure  for  making  a  great  and  perma- 
nent change  in  our  commercial  legisla- 
tion, which,  even  if  it  were  right,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  one  in  the  passing  of 
which  a  year's  delay  would  have  been 
of  the  slightest  importance,  while  it  ob- 
viously required  the  utmost  care  in 
examining  its  details.  The  consequence 
had  been  that  for  the  last  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  no  such  Resolution  had 
been  proposed.  He  (Earl  Grey)  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  it  would 
have  been  a  farce,  after  his  experi- 
ence of  the  want  of  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  to  submit  a  mTnfln.r 
Kesolution,  and  he  only  trusted  that  if 
the  noble  Marquess  (iiie  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  endeavoured  to  C€urry  into 
effect  the  views  he  had  so  jusfly  ex- 
pressed, he  would  find  the  House  a  little 
more  firm  and  consistent  than  on  former 
occasions. 

LoBD  CAIRNS  said,  recurring  to  the 
measure  which  had  been  the  original 
cause  of  this  discussion,  that  he  hoped 
that,  nothing  having  at  present  been 
done,  the  Government  would  even  yet 
reconsider  the  course  they  would  adopt 
with  reference  to  the  Bankruptcy 
BiU.  He  did  not  think  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Government,  would 
express  an  opinion  that  there  was  any 
reasonable  probability  of  the  measure — 
considering  its  length  and  the  many  in- 
teresting questions  it  would  raise — ^pass- 
ing through  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
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fore  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginniiig  of 
July.  If  lie  Temembered  right  the  num- 
ber of  clausee  in  the  BiU  of  last  year 
wu  between  200  and  300,  almost  every 
one  of  which  was  of  importance ;  and  at 
the  b^inning  of  July  their  Lordships 
vould  haTe  other  measures  of  ^reat  con- 
lequence  coming  up  from  the  House  of 
Gcmmons,  and  requiring  their  undivided 
attention.  How,  then,  could  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  jostled  by  other  important 
measures,  receive  the  consideration  it 
required  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
now  introduoed,  their  Lordships  were 
not  occupied  with  any  other  business, 
and  it  might  reach  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  at  a  time  when  they  in  turn  would 
be  better  able  than  at  present  to  deal 
vith  it.  He  had  been  struck  by  what 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  told 
them  had  happened  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  that 
statement  afford^  the  best  reoommen- 
dation  that  the  Bill  should  originate  in 
tiieir  Lordships'  House.  His  noble  and 
lesmed  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
bid  stated  that  he  had  received  deputa- 
tions from  the  mercantile  community  in 
Taxkras  parts  of  the  coimtry  who  were 
umoas  to  express  their  views  on  the 
sabject.  Now  he  had  had  some  expe- 
rience of  that  process,  and  he  knew  how 
taluable  and  important  it  was  for  the 
purposes  of  legii^ation.  While,  how- 
ever, the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  as  a 
high  (Meet  of  the  Oovomment,  had  seen 
deputations,  and  knew  the  minds  of  the 
mercantile  community  on  the  subject, 
the  Bill  wotild  devolve  on  the  other 
House  on  one  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  whose  time  was  fully  occupied 
lith  other  business,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who,  there- 
fofre.  oould  not  address  deputations  with 
the  authority  and  weight  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  ;  whereas,  if  the  mea- 
sure was  introduced  in  this  House  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  be  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  their 
Lcndships  and  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, since  he  would  come  here  fresh 
frran  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  trading 
community.  He  thought  that  if  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity were  aware  of  the  peiil  the  Bill 
voold  run  of  not  x>assing  at  all  if 
linroght  first  into  the  other  House,  they 
inmld  alter  their  opinion.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  this  preference  for 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  more  to 


be  wondered  at  when  they  remembered 
that  a  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House  had  sat  on  the  whole  question, 
and  that  the  measure  to  be  introduced 
was  nothing  more  than  an  affirmation  of 
the  propositions  to  which  that  Committee 
had  given  their  assent. 

E^LL  EXJSSELL  said,  it  was  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  arrive  at  a 
clear  imderstanding  how  it  was  that 
measures  came  up  so  late  to  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  It  was  obvious  that  many 
Bills  were  first  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  were  there 
pcussed  by  decided  majorities,  which  it 
was  not  likely  would  ever  have  been 
originated  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  to  which  their  Lordships  would 
naturally,  from  that  circumstance,  pay 
far  greater  regard.  Measures  also 
affoctmg  taxation  necessarily  came  first 
before  the  other  House.  There  were, 
however,  questions  of  a  legal  or  ecclesi- 
astical character,  and  questions  affecting 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
which,  owing  to  the  presence  of  noble 
and  learned  Lords  Tmo  had  occupied 
the  Woolsack,  of  Prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  of  noble  Lords  who  had  held  the 
Seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  might  advan- 
tageously be  debated  in  this  House.  With 
regard  to  important  Bills  coming  up  in 
JiUy,  he  recollected  that  measures  of  the 
highest  importance,  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  BiU,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  some  others,  came  before 
their  Lordships  in  April  or  May,  allow- 
ing ample  time  for  discussion.  With 
regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  business, 
he  would  venture  to  throw  out  a  sugges- 
tion. At  one  period  the  Estimates  were 
voted  up  to  the  1st  of  January;  but 
this  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  31st 
of  March.  Now  that  alteration  had 
necessitated  the  consideration  of  the 
Estimates,  which  often  led  to  long  dis- 
cussions, but  of  course  did  not  result  in 
any  measures  being  sent  up  to  their 
Lordships,  between  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, which  was  generally  early  in 
February,  and  the  31st  of  March.  Ho 
would  suggest  to  the  Government  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  Estimates  to 
the  30th  of  Jime,  by  which  means  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  all  the 
time  up  to  the  end  of  April  for  discussing 
measures  intended  to  be  sent  up  to  their 
Lordships.  It  was,  he  thought,  desir- 
able that  measures  of  great  importance 
should  have  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  previous  to  their  bein^  dis- 
cussed by  their  Lordships.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  constituencies  might,  per- 
haps, result  in  an  increase  of  talk  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  «ind,  unless  there 
was  an  alteration  in  the  financial  ar- 
rangements, measures  would  not  come 
up,  as  they  did  formerly,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  but  as  late  as  the  middle 
or  end  of  July.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  inconvenience  would  result 
from  such  an  alteration,  whilst  it  would 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  other  matters 
of  importance  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.   

Lord  WESTBUEY  said,  he  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  GFovemment 
to  confine  the  Bankruptcy  BiU  to  the 
two  points  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech — ^the  more  effective  distribution 
of  assets  and  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  If  they  attempted  to  in- 
troduce what  he  would  term  a  **monster  " 
Bill,  it  would  stand  a  great  chance  of 
not  receiving  sufficient  consideration, 
and  this  important  subject  would  have 
to  be  postponed  to  another  Session.  He 
quite  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
measure  should  first  receive  the  consider- 
ation of  their  Lordships,  and  a  Select 
Committee  might  receive  the  suggestions 
of  the  mercantile  bodies.  He  foresaw 
so  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Con- 
solidation Bill  first  introduced  into  the 
other  House  that,  though  from  bitter 
experience  he  had  little  confidence  in 
this  House  at  large  in  dealing  with 
bankruptcy,  he  should  himself  bring  in 
a  BiU,  limited  to  the  two  crying  evils  he 
had'^entioned,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
fully  considered  before  they  could  hope 
to  receive  a  lengthy  Bill  fix)m  the  Hou^e 
of  Commons.  With  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral complaint  that  had  been  made,  he 
thought  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that 
almost  all  important  measures  were  first 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

Eaul  GEANYILLE  reminded  their 
Lordships  that  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session  was  that  Questions  which  would 
lead  to  discussion  should  not  be  put 
without  Notice.  The  Question  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford) was  one  perfectly  legitimate,  but 
the  House  had  been  led  fiom  it  into  a 
debate  which,  though  important  and  in- 
teresting, would  have  been  still  more  so 
had  Notice  of  it  been  given.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  rule  would  in  future  be 
adhered  to. 

Earl  JRmsell 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  I  beg  to  move 
that  the  Address  adopted  by  this  House, 
in  reply  to  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Speech,  be  presented  by  the  Whole 
House.  Li  making  that  Motion,  I  may 
state  that  the  Queen  felt  great  regret  at 
being  prevented  from  opening  her  New 
Parliament  in  Person.  If,  however, 
Her  Majesty  had  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  against  the  express  opinion  of  Her 
medical  advisers.  No  Parliament  during 
Her  Majesty's  reign  has  been  chosen  by 
so  large  and  free  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  Her  loyal  People  as  the  present. 
Your  Lordships'  will  therefore  easily 
understand  and  appreciate  the  desire  of 
Her  Majesty  under  these  circumstances 
to  meet  your  Lordships  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  forming  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  1  am 
authorized  to  say  that  it  is  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  intention  to  come  to  town  for 
this  especial  purpose,  ifthe  Motion  which 
I  have  made,  and  which  has  already 
been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  adopted,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Lord  CAIRNS :  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  have  heard  with  pleasure 
the  communication  which  has  been  made 
by  the  noble  Earl,  both  because  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  has  made  will  afford  your 
Lordships  an  opportunity  ofpersonally 
laying  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  the 
loyal  Address  to  which  you  have  agreed, 
and  also  because  the  communication  frir- 
nishes  fresh  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
of  the  anxious  solicitude  entertained  by 
Her  Majesty  to  perform  Her  high  public 
functions  in  a  manner  most  gracious  and 
gratifying  to  Her  loyal  subjects. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Address  to  Her  Majestj 
agreed  to  on  Taosday  last  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Whole  Honse  :  Ordered,  That  the 
Lords  with  White  Staves  do  wait  upon  Her  Ma^ 
jesty  to  know  at  what  time  Her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  appoint  to  be  attended  with 
the  said  Address. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock  'till  To-morrow  a  quarter 

before  Five  o  clock. 
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HOUSE  o:f    commons, 

Tkwday,  \%t\  Fehruary,  1869. 

MIKCTES.}— New  Writ  Isauw>— New  Radnor, 
w.  Ricbaid  Green  Price,  esq.,  Cbiltern  II un- 


SniGT   CoMMiTTSK  —  Printing,  appointed  and 

MRtfKltra. 

PcBuc  Bnx» — Ordered — Fint  Reading— Uj^o- 
thee  Abolition  (Scotland)  [4] ;  Sunday  Trad- 
iBf»[6];  Endowed  Schools  [3];  Party  Pro- 
(Ireland)  [G]. 


PRIVATE  BUSINESS.— RAILWAY  BILLS. 
BESOLimONS. 

Mr,  DODSON  rose  to  ask  tlie  House 
to  agree  to  certain  Hesolutions  of  which 
he  had  giTen  Notice.  They  had  simply 
for  their  object  to  supplement,  facilitate, 
and  carry  out  the  35th  section  of  the 
Bailway  Keeulations  Act  of  last  Session, 
whkh  proviaedthat,  in  cases  where  Bills 
were  promoted  by  Railway  Companies, 
a  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  under 
eertain  conditions,  should  be  held  be- 
tween the  j&rst  and  second  reading  of 
the  Bills;  and  that  they  should  not 
be  read  a  second  time  unless  the  House 
was  satisfied  the  meetings  were  held 
in  due  form  according  to  the  Act. 
What  he  now  proposed  was  that  the 
Examiners  of  l^rate  Bills  should  as- 
("ertain  and  inform  the  House  whether 
the  meeting  of  the  shareholders  had 
been  held.  In  order  to  give  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  be 
heldf  and  for  the  Examiners  to  inquire 
and  make  their  Report,  it  would  be  ne- 
cefisaiy,  in  the  case  of  a  Bill  coming  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Act,  to  extend 
the  time  allowed  by  the  Standing  Orders 
between  the  first  and  second  reading  of 
the  BUI  iroia  seven  to  fourteen  days. 
He  proposed  to  supplement  these  Be- 
cohitions  by  another  to  the  effect  that,  in 
cases  where  a  poll  at  a  meeting  had  been 
taken,  the  requisite  documents  should  be 
deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Besolutions. 

Mr.  HADFEELD  complained  that  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  permit  of  a  shareholder  being 
heard  before  a  Committee,  while  in  the 
Lards  shareholders  were  permitted  to  ap- 
pear. He  know  one  case  in  which  share- 
noMers,  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
Lords'  practice,  prevented  the  issue  of 
£1,800,000  in  pre-preference  shares.  He 


thought  the  practice  of  the  two  Houses 
ought  to  be  assimilated. 

S[r.  DODSON  said,  that  the  point  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  a  new  one ;  still  it  might  bo  worthy 
of  consideration  at  a  proper  time;  but 
as  the  Resolutions  now  before  the  House 
applied  to  the  practice  of  Examiners  and 
not  to  that  of  Committees,  it  would  be 
out  of  order  to  discuss  it  at  present. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  every  Railway  Bill  promoted  by 
an  Incorporated  Company  and  originating  in  this 
House  shall,  after  having  been  read  a  first  time, 
be  referred  to  the  Examiner  of  Petitions  for 
Private  Bills,  who  shall  inquire  and  report  as  to 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  31  and 
32  Vic.  0.  1 19,  8.  35. 

Ordered,  That  the  Examiner  shall  give  at  least 
two  clear  days'  notice  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  of 
the  day  appointed  for  such  examination,  and 
Standing  Orders  76,  77,  and  220,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  any  Memorials  complaining  of  non-com- 
pliance with  such  Provisions. 

Ordered,  That  in  the  case  of  such  Bills  the 
time  limited  by  Standing  Order  191  between  tho 
first  and  second  reading  shall  be  extended  to,  but 
shall  in  no  case  exceed,  fourteen  days. 

Ordered,  That  tho  Statement  required  by  the 
fifth  provision  of  the  said  35th  section  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  in  case  of  a  poll  being  taken, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office. — {Mr. 
Dodion.') 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Eeport  of  Address  brought  up^  and 
read. 

Mr..  GLADSTONE  :    Sir,  I  rise  for 
the    purpose   of   proposinff   a   Motion, 
which  I  hope  and  feel  convmced  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  House.  It  is  that 
the  Address  to    which   we    have   just 
agreed  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by 
the  Whole  House.     It  was  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  Her  Majesty  that  she 
was  precluded  from  meeting  the   two 
Houses — and  particularly  the  House  of 
Commons,   chosen  under  circumstances 
of  such  peculiar  and  8i)ecial  interest — by 
the  ancient  method  of  opening  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  in  State.     But  Her 
Majesty  had  been  suffering  more  than 
usual   from    severe    headache,    and    to 
a    degree    which    precluded  her    from 
making  the  necessary  exertion   at  the 
period  when  the  opening  of  Parliament 
occurred  in  the  present  yesu:.     There  is 
another  circumstance  I  will  add,   and 
which  I  think  it  is  desirable  the  House 
should  be  made  aware  of.    It  is  that  at 
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all  periods  of  the  life  of  Her  Majesty — 
at  the  periods  both  of  its  unclouded  hap- 
piness and  her  unimpaired  strength — 
this  particular  effort,  with  the  lengthened 
ceremony  it  entailed,  did  always  tax  the 
powers  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  very  ut- 
most, although  it  is  a  ceremonial  which 
she  was  and  is  always  desirous  to  per- 
form at  the  times  when  she  can  venture 
to  undertake  it.  But  there  is  another 
mode  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the 
desire  of  Her  Majesty  may  be  attained 
— that  is  to  say,  iJiat  she  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  Parliament  and 
of  meeting  the  House  of  Commons  by 
receiving  the  Addresses  of  Psurliament  in 
person,  should  the  House  enter  into  her 
views.  My  belief  is  that  the  House  will 
receive  this  intimation  as  another  grati- 
fying proof,  if  indeed  proof  were  wanted, 
of  Her  Majesty's  great  sympathy  with 
Her  People  ii^  aU  matters  that  concern 
their  interests,  and  especially  upon  an 
occasion  when  a  great  and  important 
measure  for  reforming  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  and  so  largely  extend- 
ing the  franchise  has,  for  the  £u:st  time, 
come  into  operation.  I  am,  therefore, 
to  state  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  Addi'esses  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  case  the  Motion  I  am 
about  to  make  that  the  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Whole 
House,  shall  be  agreed  to  both  in  this 
and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
It  is  right  that  in  making  this  Motion  I 
should  advert  to  the  course  that  has 
been  adopted  in  presenting  former  Ad- 
dresses. It  has  been  the  practice  when 
the  Speech  has  been  delivered  by  Royal 
Commission  that  the  Address  in  reply 
has  not  been  usually  received  by  Her 
Majesty  in  person ;  but  there  was  an  ■ 
occasion  in  the  reign  of  George  m., 
when  it  happened  that  the  Sove- 
reign was  prevented  by  a  domestic 
sorrow  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Glocestor,  and  by  his  failing  health, 
from  coming  to  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solemnly  and  formally  opening 
the  Session,  and  when,  at  the  same  time, 
it  happened  there  was  a  public  and 
national  occasion  of  satisfaction,  which 
the  House  desired  to  testify  at  the  foot 
of  the  Throne  by  presenting  ihfi  Address 
in  person.  The  analogy  between  that 
occasion  and  the  present  appears  to  me 
to  be  complete,  so  far  as  the  substance  is 
concerned.  The  difference  is,  that  at 
Mr,  Gladstone 


that  period  the  occasion  of  joy  and  plea- 
sure was  the  gaining  of  a  victory  by  the 
arms  of  England  at  the  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar— the  occasion  now  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  great  and  peaceful  triumph 
in  the  passing  of  a  measure  which 
very  largely  extends  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  As  on  that  occasion  the  two 
Houses  attended  the  Sovereign  with 
their  Addresses  and  with  their  congra- 
tulations, so  it  appears  to  me  that  now — 
especially  when  Her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  in  Her  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne  to  mark  her  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  an  occasion 
of  joy  and  advantage  to  the  public — ^the 
House,  on  its  part,  will  be  glad  to 
answer,  not  with  mere  words,  that  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction,  but  by  an  act 
which  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  per- 
form, by  proceeding,  headed  by  you,  Sir, 
and  wiUi  the  attendance  of  sucn  Mem- 
bers as  may  choose  to  constitute  a  House 
or  may  be  able  to  attend,  to  the  Palace, 
to  which  Her  Majesty  will  readily  come, 
at  a  suitable  period,  fi^m  Windsor,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  loyal  and 
dutiml  Address  of  Parliament.  One 
word  more.  I  ought  to  say  that  no 
doubt  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authorities  of  the  House 
whether,  as  the  practice  has  been  to 
attend  the  Sovereign  in  person  only  upon 
occasions  when  there  was  a  special  cause 
for  the  Speech  being  delivered  by  Com- 
mission, it  will  be  proper  or  necessary 
to  mark  the  occasion  by  some  suitable 
entry  in  the  Journals.  That,  however,  is 
for  the  consideration  of  the  authorities, 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  me  to  decide. 
In  these  few  words  I  have  to  move 
**  That  the  said  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  by  the  Whole  House." 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  should  be  willing 
that  a  Motion  of  this  kind  should  pass 
without  notice,  but  as  the  course  pro- 
posed is  an  unusual  one  for  the  House 
to  adopt,  it  is  better  that  it  should* 
be  adopted  in  a  manner  which  should 
not  lead  in  the  future  to  misconception 
and  mistake.  I  am  sure  the  House 
most  sincerely  regrets  that  the  state  of 
Her  Majesty's  health  deprived  Her 
Majesty  of  the  gratification  she  would 
have  felt  in  meeting  the  New  Parliament^ 
in  the  peculiar  circimistances  under  which 
we  were  chosen.  Although  I  acknowledge 
that  we  ought  to  assent  to  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  being  an 
unusual  one,  with  some  caution,  laold 
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it  80  important  and  bo  desirable  that 
Bome  perBonal  relations  should  be  esta- 
Uishcd  between  Her  Majesty  and  the 
New  Parliament  that  has  been  elected, 
that  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  right 
Imxl  Gentleman  is  a  wise  and  judicious 
one.  We  shall  take  a  course  gratifying 
to  Her  Majesty  and  gratifying  to  this 
Hoofie,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
adopted,  I  doubt  not,  with  those  precau- 
tions which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
lixnted  at,  so  that  for  the  future  it  will 
be  refeired  to  as  a  course  adopted  ^;fthe 
House  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
Bot  as  a  ceremonial  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  House  as  the  ordinary 
coarse,  when  the  peculiar  and  interesting 
nrcamstances  which  have  induced  Her 
Hajesty  graciously  to  give  us  this  inti- 
mation do  not  exist. 

8tt  lAA\TtENCE  PALK  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  had  not  given  notice 
of  the  Motion,  so  that  the  House  might 
bsTe  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
its  tenos.  He  should  not,  however,  have 
lisen  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  observa- 
tioii  that  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
msiL,  to  the  effect  that  on  a  former 
oeeasion,  when  a  similar  course  was 
ponued,  it  was  for  the  pur})ose  of  offer- 
ing the  congratulations  of  the  House  on 
a  great  victory  having  been  achieved  by 
the  British  arms,  while  the  House  was 
at  pesent  asked  to  congratulate  Her 
^esty  on  a  great  political  triumph. 
His  object  in  then  adoressing  the  House 
WIS  to  protest  against  any.  course  being 
adopted  upon  the  present  occasion  which 
woiud  give  any  colour  to  the  conclusion 
tiiat  the  House  congratulated  the  Queen 
or  the  country  on  any  political  triumph 
that  might  or  might  not  have  been  ob- 
tained That  was  a  question  which 
would  be  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  before  long,  and  it 
irould  then  be  time  enough  to  congra- 
tulate the  Ministiy,  or  the  Crown,  or  the 
ooQtttiT  on  the  residts  of  the  recent 
diange  in  our  electoral  system. 

Address  agreed  to  : — 

To  be  presented  by  the  Whole  House  : 
*-  ftiry  Councillors  humbly  to  know 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure  when  She  will 
be  attended. 


SCOTLAND— PORTPATRICK  HARBOUR 
AND   LIGHTHOUSE.— QUESTION. 

LoED  GARLIES  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  it  is  intended  to  discontinue  the 
light  in  Portpatrick  Lighthouse ;  and,  if 
such  change  bo  intended,  to  state  the 
reasons  for  its  discontinuance  ? 

Mr.  HEIGHT :  The  noble  Lord,  I 
presume,  is  aware  that  it  is  intended 
on  the  part  of  the  Troiisury  and  the  Go- 
vernment to  discontinue  the  harbour  of 
Portpatrick,  and  that  measiu'es  have 
been  taken  with  that  view.  AVTiat  is  to  be 
done  is  not  absolutely  decided  upon,  be- 
cause negotiations  are  now  on  foot  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  the  local 
authority  of  the  district,  with  a  view  to 
their  taking  the  harbour  under  their 
care  if  they  should  think  fit  to  do  so. 
If,  however,  the  harbour  should  be  dis- 
continued, the  light  will  not  be  main- 
tained, because  it  is  believed  that  it  is  of 
no  value  to  passing  ships,  and  is  only 
iLseful  as  long  as  the  harbour  is  con- 
tinued. Of  course,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  useful,  some  aiTangement  may 
be  made ;  but  at  present  the  information 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  is  that  the 
harbour  will  not  be  necessary  in  future, 
and  if  the  harbour  be  discontinued  the 
light  will  not  be  maintained. 


THE   ABYSSINIAN    EXPEDITION. 

QXrESTIOX. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  Mi\  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  India  advanced 
£6,589,100  towards  the  expenses  of  tlie 
Abyssinian  War ;  whether  of  this  amoimt 
£3,089,100  is  still  due  by  England  to 
India ;  whether  it  is  true  that  India  had 
to  borrow  a  portion  of  the  amoimt  thus 
advanced  from  the  Bank  of  Bengal ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  that  England  or  India  should  pay 
the  interest  due  upon  this  loan  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  tiie  EXCHE- 
QUER  said:  On  the  17th  of  December 
last  the  Government  of  India  telegraphed 
to  us  that  they  had  expended  for  the 
piu^oses  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment, 
the  sum  of  £7,000,000.  Since  that  time 
I  have  had  no  official  communication 
whatever  from  the  Government  of  India, 
and  am,  therefore,  imable  to  say  what 
have  been  the  financial  proceedings  of 
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the  Government  of  India,  or  to  answer 
that  portion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question  which  relates  to  the  Bank  of 
Bengal.  The  simi  already  paid  to 
India  on  accoimt  of  the  expedition  was 
£4,000,000. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Cliief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce, 
during  this  Session,  a  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  Poor  Law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  enlarging  the  area  of  rating 
from  parishes  or  electoral  districts  to 
imions? 

Mr.  CHICHESTEE  FOBTESCUE 
replied,  that  the  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  legislating  on  the  question 
during  the  present  Session.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  that 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion before  the  Government  could  come 
to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

RETURNS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Why  a  Return,  ordered  by 
the  House  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  has 
not  been  sent  in  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  replied,  that  the 
Betum,  which  would  embrace  a  vast 
variety  of  details,  was  being  prepared 
with  great  csure,  and  would  shortly  be 
ready.  He  might  add  that  similar  in- 
formation would  for  the  future  be  sup- 
plied at  the  beginning  of  every  year. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT— ARREST 
OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEOBGE  JENKINSON  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Wliether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in 
The  Times  Newspaper,  simed  W.  Wil- 
liams, and  dated  19,  Broad  Street, 
Bloomsburv,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a 
girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  Girls'  Befuge  at 
Ealing  by  the  Sheriff's  Officers  for  a 
supposed  debt  of  £53  11«.  2d.f  and  con- 
veyed to  Whitecross  Prison ;  and,  whe- 
ther there  was  any  truth  in  the  alleged 
statement  ?  He  would  further  ask  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  was  pre- 
pared, in  case  the  story  were  true,  to 
take  any,  and  if  so,  what,  steps  in  rela- 
tion to  me  matter  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer         • 


Mr.  BBTJCE  replied,  that  his  atten- 
tion had  only  been  called  to  the  state- 
ment by  reading  that  morning  the  Ques- 
tion placed  on  the  Paper  by  the  hon. 
Baronet.  Since  that  time  he  had  made 
aU  the  inquiries  which  were  possible, 
and  had  ascertained  that  not  only  was 
one  young  girl  of  thirteen  taken  by 
the  Sheriff's  officers  to  Whitecross  Pri- 
son, but  that  two  sisters,  aged  fourteen 
and  seventeen,  were  imprisoned  at  the 
same  time  for  costs  incurred  in  an  action 
at  law.  It  was  supposed  that  the  com- 
mittals had  been  made  by  a  Judge  under 
some  mistake.  He  had  given  instruc- 
tions that  further  inquiries  should  be 
made,  and  if  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
repeat  his  Question  on  another  day  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  give  hJTn  a  fuller 
and  more  complete  Answer. 

FUNDS   OF   TRADES   UNIONS. 
QrXSTION. 

Mr.  GOUBLEY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  it  be  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  legal- 
izing the  Fimds  of  Trade  Unionists  ? 

Mr.  BBUCE  said,  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  Act  passed  during  the 
last  Session,  and  introduced  to  the  House 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Southampton  (Mr. 
Bussell  Gumey),  did  effect  the  object  of 
legalizing  the  funds  of  trades  imions. 
That  was,  however,  but  a  temporary 
measure,  and  whatever  else  remained  to 
be  done  would  be  done  when  the  Beport 
of  the  Trades  Union  Commission  was 
presented,  and  when  the  Government 
had  time  to  take  that  Beport  into  their 
consideration. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  asked.  When  the 
Beport  was  likely  to  be  presented  ? 

Mr.  BBUCE  said,  it  would  be  pre- 
sented in  a  very  short  time ;  but  he 
could  not  say  whether  it  would  be  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks. 

HYPOTHEC    ABOLITION    (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— LEAVE.— FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  CABNEGIE,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  BiU  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Landlord's  right  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland, 
said,  the  measure  was  identical  with  that 
which  he  had  introduced  two  years  ago, 
and  which  had  then  been  fully  considered 
by  the  House.  He  had  included  in  the 
Bill  the  rights  of  landlords  in  urban  as 
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Y«ll  as  in  agricultaral  districts,  and  the 
House  vonld  consider  in  Committee 
wliether  they  would  adopt  that  proposal. 
He  mig^t  mention  that,  finding  it  would 
iuit  the  convenience  of  Scotch  Members 
^lat  the  second  reading  shoiild  be  taken 
in  May,  he  would  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  measure  till  that 
month. 

Mk.  DYCE  NICOL,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  thanked  the  hon.  Member  for 
Forfarshire  (Mr.  Carnegie)  for  bringing 
£jrward  thus  early  a  Bill  on  a  subject 
which  has  caused  so  much  unsatisfactory 
feeHng  in  Scotland,  and  which  the  legis- 
liti<HL  of  1867  has  failed  to  diminish. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  proposed 
Bill  tne  hon.  Member  would  avoid 
connecting  urban  with  agricultural  hy- 
pothec, wnich  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
failure  of  his  former  Bill  on  this  subject. 
If  the  occupiers  of  house  property  are 
i^^eved  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
l^  them  agitate  for  its  total  abolition, 
Wt  tmtil  such  was  the  case,  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  limit  nis 
Bill  to  that  form  of  protection  which  was 
considered  by  a  la^e  majority  of  the 
agricoltural  and  commercial  classes  in 
Scotland  so  objectionable  and  so  opposed 
to  their  interns. 

Motion  ttfreed  to. 

Bin  far  the  abolition  of  the  Landlord's  right  of 
njpolbee  ia  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  broaght  in 
by  Mr.  Cabitioib,  Mr.  Fordtck,  and  Mr.  Cbau- 

^iSSLfffnatd^  and  read  the  first  time.  [BilU.] 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILL.-LEAVE. 
FIBST  READING. 

Mb.  W.  K  FOBSTER,  in  risinff  to 
luore  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
tmend  the  Law  relating  to  Endowed 
Schools  and  other  Educational  Endow- 
ments in  England,  and  otherwise  to  pro- 
vide for  the  advancement  of  Education, 
said,  he  did  not  intend  to  detain  the 
House  long  now,  but  perhaps  he  might 
le  allowed,  in  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill, 
to  enter  into  the  matter  more  fully.  The 
public  had  been  prepared  for  a  measure 
of  this  description  by  the  Report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  of  which 
ke  had  happened  to  be  a  member.  He 
ooold  not,  therefore,  speak  of  its  labours; 
bid,  as  one  of  its  members,  he  wished 
to  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
vhole  of  their  Beport.  It  was  a  Com- 
misQion  oompoeed  <^  gentlemen  of  differ- 


ent political  and  religious  opinions,  who 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  present  an 
entirely  unanimous  Report.  Two  of  the 
Members  of  that  Conmiission,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  among  them,  were  imable 
to  remain  to  the  end  in  consequence  of 
their  having  accepted  high  Office;  but 
the  fact  that  they  rcHigned  their  seats  on 
the  Commission  by  no  means  implied 
that  they  objected  to  the  Report — indeed, 
he  believed  that  if  they  had  remained, 
they  would  have  assented  with  the  rest. 
The  object  of  the  Conmiission  was  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  Endowed 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales  which  had 
not  been  inquired  into  by  two  previous 
Commissions,  the  one  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  consider  as- 
sisted schools,  elementary  schools  assisted 
by  Votes  of  Parliament;  and  the  other 
presided  over  by  the  Esu:!  of  Clarendon, 
which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  nine 
special  public  schools.  A  measure  based 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools 
Conmiission  nad  been  passed  last  year 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole) ;  and  the 
Bill  which  he  now  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce, carried  out  to  a  great  extent  in 
some  respects,  and  in  others  almost  en- 
tirely, the  recommendations  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  reform  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  But  there  was  one 
important  difference  between  the  Bill 
and  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  The 
Report  recommended  not  merely  that  the 
Endowed  Schools  shoidd  be  put  on  an 
improved  footing,  but  that  a  power 
should  be  taken  of  inspecting,  and  he 
might  say  of  managing,  them ;  not  merely 
that  there  should  bo  power  given  to  make 
fresh  trusts,  but  tliat  there  should  be 
power  given  to  see  that  the  trustees  did 
their  duty.  The  Conmiissionors  had  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  pro\dnci6d  Boards 
throughout  the  coimtiy,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  central  authority,  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  was  still  of  the  opinion,  as  he 
was  when  he  sat  on  the  Commission,  that 
very  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  machinery ;  but  on  full  considera- 
tion the  Government  Lad  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  not  recommending  the 
House  to  adopt  that  machinery  at  pre- 
sent, and,  while  taking  power  for  the 
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immediate  reform  and  re-organization  of 
Endowed  Schools,  they  did  not  take 
any  power  for  their  inspection  and 
management  beyond  the  i)ower  which 
was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  re-organization  of 
the  schools,  they  proposed  that  the 
Bill  should  be  a  temporary  Bill.  They 
asked  for  power  for  three  or  four 
years,  to  make  fresh  trust-deeds  for 
Endowed  Schools,  which  should,  after 
approval  by  Government,  be  laid  be- 
fore ParKament,  but  should  not  become 
law  if  objected  to  by  either  House  of 
Parliament.  But  they  had  seen  no 
difficulty  in  providing  a  permanent  plan 
for  the  examination  of  schools  and  for 
giving  certificates  of  competence  to  school- 
masters, and  in  this  they  had  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  Commissioners  recom- 
mended an  Examining  Council,  which 
would  consist  of  twelve  members,  and 
as  it  was  thought  there  would  be  more 
confidence  in  this  body  if  it  were  not 
nominated  entirely  by  Government,  six 
of  the  members  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
and  London,  and  six  by  the  Crown. 
This  Council  would  have  power  to  ex- 
amine the  scholars  in  all  Endowed 
Schools,  and  to  give  certificates  to  school- 
masters based  upon  their  own  examina- 
tion, or  to  endorse  the  certificates  given 
by  other  bodies ;  it  was  also  proposed  by 
the  Bill  that  all  future  masters  should 
be  obKged  to  hold  these  certificates ;  but 
existing  schoolmasters  would,  of  course, 
be  held  competent  to  teach  without  them. 
The  Commissioners  also  desired  to  bring 
about  some  examination  of  private 
schools  as  weU  as  of  Endowed  Se- 
cular Schools ;  and  the  Government  felt 
it  woidd  not  be  doing  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  provide  some  means  for  im- 
proving secondary  education  generally. 
The  Government  was  naturally  very 
anxious  to  avoid  any  interference  with 
the  right  of  private  schoolmasters ;  but 
felt  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
boon  to  private  schoolmasters  to  offer 
them  the  same  examination  as  was 
made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  mas- 
ters of  Endowed  Schools,  provided  they 
fulfilled  the  same  conditions  as  were 
fulfilled  by  the  Endowed  Schools.  The 
Bill  also  proposed  to  open  exhibitions 
under  certain  conditions  for  the  scho- 
lars in  privato  schools.      It  was  per- 
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haps  imnecessary  further  to  detain  the 
House  by  describing  the  measure  at 
greater  length,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members  probably  to-morrow 
afternoon,  but  certainly  by  Saturday 
morning.  He  pleaded  for  speedy  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  because  the  inqiu- 
ries  which  had  been  made  had  given  the 
impression  that  some  change  was  im- 
pending, and  the  variety  of  interests 
concerned,  including  that  of  the  parents, 
demanded  the  immediate  attention  of 
Parliament.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
ask  for  a  second  reading  on  Thursday 
next,  that  the  progress  of  the  Bill  might 
not  be  stopped  by  more  urgent  Business. 
Ample  time,  however,  would  be  given 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  raised 
on  the  second  reading  before  the  House 
was  asked  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
measure. 

Sm  STAFFOED  NOETHCOTE  asked 
what  authori^  would  draw  up  the  new 
trust  deeds  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  the  Bill 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  small 
Commission,  which  would  prepare  the 
schemes  and  give  notice  to  aU  the  parties 
interested,  and,  after  the  schemes  were 
settled,  would  submit  them  to  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Privy  Coimdl, 
and  the  Department  would,  on  its  own 
responsibility,  after  approval,  lay  them 
before  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  Motion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill.  He  believed,  indeed,  that,  after 
the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
would  be  idle  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
place  himself  in  antagonism  to  such  a 
proposal.  But  he  did  not  think  they 
should  make  good  speed  by  having  re- 
course to  the  great  haste  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  recommended.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  interests  so 
complicated  as  those  involved,  extending 
as  they  did  to  every  parish  throughout 
the  country,  ho  thought  a  week  hardly 
sufficient  to  consider  the  measure.  He 
should  therefore  suggest  to  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  that  i£e  second  readmg 
should  be  postponed  imtil  that  day 
fortnight. 

Lord  HENLEY  said,  he  hoped  the 
second  reading  would  not  be  pushed  on 
so  rapidly,  because  all  Members  who 
were    managers    of   Endowed    Schools 
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looldliketo  see  tb.eir  co-zuanagers,  and 

Imt  t^r  opinions  of^  tHe  measure  before 

h  was  read  a  second    time.       He  wished 

to  bow  whether  y  accordixi^  to  the  right 

lMn.Qentleman'8  sclieme,  if  an  Endowed 

Sekol  was  already  ixnder  tlie  inspection 

(^  Ooremment^  it  iBvas  intended  to  take 

it  away  and  place  it  under  tlie  inspection 

of  the  Council  it  ^w^as  proposed  to  estab- 

M;  and,  secondly ,  ^wlieuier  the  Council 

wmidbe  able  to  make  grants  such  as  the 

Govenment  Inspector  no'w  made  ? 

1[l  HADITELI>,  wliile  ready  to  give 

hulieaity  support  to  tlie  !Bill,  and  most 

umooathatit  slionld  have   the  fullest 

possible  consideration^    suggested    that 

fler  Majesty's  Gk>vernment  would  do  well 

to  make  a  division  of  labour  between  the 

Hoase  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 

L«dB,  by  introducing   a  larger  number 

of  non-political  and  xx^rty  measures  like 

&ift  Bill  of  the    riglit  hon.  Gentleman 

and  the  BUI  for  the  reform  of  the  Law  of 

Bankmptcy  in  the  other  House,  where 

toe  vere  many  noble  and  learned  Lords 

wk>  would  devote  an  amount  of  attention 

to  tiiem  that  could  not  be  given  in  the 

House  of  Commons.     Unless  some  ar- 

nnranent  of    that  kind  was  made  it 

womd  be  quite  impossible  for  the  House 

of  Conunons  to  give  the  proper  time  and 

oonaderation  to  the  important  measures 

which  the  €k>vemment    had  taken  in 

hand. 

Loan  EGBERT  MONTAGU  added  his 
protest  to  that  of  other  hon.  Members 
against  the  course  which  it  was  proposed 
to  adopt  with  respect  to  this  Bill.  It 
was  of  great  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  if  it  were  to  have  any  effect  at  all 
it  would  determine  the  character,  and 
tLerefbre  the  future  history,  of  the  people 
<rf  this  country.  ["  Oh,  oh ! "]  Well, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  BiU  if  it  was 
not  to  improve,  or  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  people  ?  What  was  the  meaning 
of  it,  if  not  to  improve  and  extend  edu- 
cation throughout  the  ooimtiy ;  and 
iduit  was  education,  but  a  raising  of  the 
ciiaract^  and  enlarging  of  the  mental 
capacities  ?  The  B&  would  thus  affect 
the  whole  country,  and  yet  it  was  at- 
tempted to  hurry  it  through  for  weal  or 
voe,  with  not  more  than  a  week's  conside- 
latkm ;  although  in  the  case  of  measures 
of  much  smaller  importance,  and  which 
only  partially  affected  the  country,  time 
vae  ahrajB  demanded  and  freely  nven  for 
their  oonaideratioxi.  He  protested  against 
■odi  a  hxary.    This  was  a  most  com- 


plex and  dif&cidt  measure,  and  yet  only 
a  few  of  its  points  had  been  explaiaed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had 
argued  that  the  proposed  scheme  was 
only  to  be  transitory,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  not  injurious  to  arrive  at  a 
hasty  conclusion  upon  it.  The  same  6u:gu- 
ment  might,  with  equal  force,  have  been 
applied  to  the  Bribery  BiU  of  last  year. 
That  measure  was  only  passed  for  a  few 
years,  and  yet  the  House  took  much  time 
to  consider  and  debate  its  provisions.  Be- 
sides, though  the  Bill  bo  transitory,  its 
effects  would  be  permanent,  and  woidd 
spread  through  the  whole  country  from 
north  to  souui.  They  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  therefore  how  they  passed  the 
BiU,  for  once  passed  it  would  cause  weal 
or  woe,  and  its  results  could  not  be 
recaUed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  principle  of  his  measure 
was  merely  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  this  had  already  been 
afi&rmed  by  the  PubUc  Schools  BiU. 
Certainly  it  might  be  said  that  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  conceded,  if  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  the  Schools  BiU  was  that  grammar 
schools  required  some  reform.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  do 
much  more  than  ever  had  been  conceded. 
He  proposed  to  erect  a  CouncU,  to  have 
a  body  of  Examiners,  and  to  issue  a  paid 
Commission,  which  was  to  roam  over  the 
whole  countiy  and  visit  every  school,  and 
prepare  and  impose  large  schemes  of 
reform.  Besides  aU  this  there  were 
many  detaUs  connected  with  the  measiu'e 
which  had  not  been  explained,  but  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised 
to  explain  in  a  long  speech  on  the  second 
reading.  These  details  might  very  seri- 
ously affect  the  character  of  education ; 
yet  they  could  pronounce  no  opinion 
upon  them  for  lack  of  information 
as  to  their  character.  He  maintained 
that  every  faciUty  should  be  given  to 
the  trustees  of  these  schools  to  con- 
sider what  was  to  be  done  before  any 
action  was  taken.  It  was  not  the  custom 
of  ParHament  to  meddle  with  any  in- 
terests, however  SmaU,  without  giving 
ample  opportunity  to  all  who  were  to  be 
affected  to  express  their  opinions  \r^n 
the  subject.  And  yet  what  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  going  to  do  in  this, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
aU  cases  ?  Why,  he  was  going  to 
organize  grammar  schools  throughout 
the  count^.  What  did  that  mean  ?  It 
meant  that  grammar  schools  belonging 
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to  the  first  grade  might  be  turned  into 
schools  of  the  second  or  third  grade,  or 
vice  v&rsd.  It  meant  further  that  these 
same  schools  might  be  removed  out  of 
the  boroughs  in  which  they  were  situated, 
and  placed  in  the  coimties.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  all  this  would  be  done 
by  the  paid  Commission  which  was  to 
be  issued.  Upon  these  subjects  the 
trustees  might  have  something  to  say. 
What  was  to  bo  the  size  or  the  expense 
of  that  Commission  were  points  upon 
which  they  had  no  information.  He 
must  beg,  therefore,  a  little  longer  time 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — a 
fortnight  at  least.  There  was  one  other 
point  worthy  of  consideration.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  said,  the  other 
night,  he  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  a 
general  scheme  of  education  had  not 
been  brought  in.  In  that  opinion  ho 
entirely  agreed.  The  education  of  boys 
was  essentially  the  same,  in  whatever 
grade  of  life  the  boys  might  happen  to 
be  bom.  These  grades  were  merely  an 
arbitrary  classification,  very  useful  no 
doubt  for  explaining  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  there  was  no  reality 
in  them,  and  therefore  nothing  could"  be 
built  upon  them.  What  were  those 
grades?  The  Commissioners  explained 
them  in  this  way, — they  put  those  boys 
in  the  first  grade  who  left  school  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
boys  in  the  second  grade  who  left  school 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  those 
who  were  taken  away  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  in  the  third  grade.  But 
he  did  not  see  why  a  boy  who  did  not 
leave  school  until  a  month  after  sixteen 
should  be  in  a  different  grade  from  one 
who  left  it  a  month  before,  or  if  the 
grades  were  anything,  they  might  just 
as  well  be  extended  downwards  through- 
out the  education  of  the  poor.  Some 
boys  were  taken  away  at  twelve,  in  order 
to  go  to  labour ;  some  as  early  as  six  or 
seven,  and  thus  the  question  was  exactly 
the  same  whether  it  was  secondary  or 
elementary  education.  These  grades 
were  merely  another  name  for  that  which 
had  always  been  spoken  of  as  the  effect 
of  ''labour  claims.*'  He  did  not  see 
why  the  Government  should  attempt  to 
deal  with  secondary  education  on  a 
different  principle  from  elementary  edu- 
cation. But,  however  that  might  be,  he 
would  not  urge  these  considerations  in  a 
carping  spirit,  but  he  would  urge  on 

Lord  Bohert  Montagu 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  should 
not  take  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
that  night  week,  but  should  give  at  least 
a  fortnight  before  proceecfing  further 
with  the  measure. 

Mb.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  travel  into  the  details  of 
the  BiU,  but  he  also  desired  to  enter  his 
protest  against  proceeding  so  quickly 
with  it  An  appeal  for  delay  had  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  school  trustees — 
a  large  body  of  men  of  very  various  social 
habits  and  difficult  to  bring  together — 
but  there  was  another  class  of  men  who 
would  perhaps  be  even  more  vitally 
affected  by  the  measure,  and  that  was 
the  schoohnasters,  many  of  whom  were 
gentlemen  and  men  of  high  education, 
graduates  of  the  Universities.  He  would 
uke  to  appeal  on  their  behalf.  He 
thought  it  very  unfair  that  a  body  of 
men  like  the  schoolmasters  of  these  En- 
dowed Schools  should  not  have  ample 
time  given  them  to  consider  the  BiU  and 
confer  with  the  trustees,  and  then  com- 
mimicato  with  such  Members  of  this 
House  as  they  had  a  right  to  look  to 
to  watch  their  interests.  Any  alteration 
in  the  system  of  Endowed  Schools  would 
deal  with  the  interests  of  both  these 
classes,  not  to  speak  of  that  their  greatest 
class  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  given  ample 
opportunity  to  consider  what  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done. 

Mr.  WALTEE  ventured  to  add  his 
protest  to  those  already  expressed  by 
hon.  Members,  and  to  request  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  to  give 
them  more  time  to  look  into  that  subject 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  Sill. 
He  did  so  on  a  groimd  which  had  not 
yet  been  urged.  There  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  Members  in  that  House — 
about  200,  he  believed — and  of  those 
Gentlemen  probably  a  large  proportion 
had  not  had  time  to  read  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commission  of  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  a  member.  On  the  principle 
of  **the  more  haste,  the  less  speed,  it 
was  very  important  that  Qt^ntlemen  who 
took  an  interest  in  education  should  ap- 
proach that  subject  with  some  consider- 
able knowledge  of  its  bearings.  In  order 
to  do  that,  it  was  very  necessary  that 
they  should  have  read  the  Eeport,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  volumes  of  evi- 
dence, formed  a  very  bulky  series  of 
works.  It  would  be  as  weU  for  hon. 
Qt?ntlemen  who  had  seen  the  Eeport  to 
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look  over  it    again    and   refresh  their 

BumorieB ;  but  to  do  that  in  a  week  was 

more  than  was  possible.     He  had  not  a 

wofd  now  to  say  against  the  Bill,  for  he 

liid  not  the   smallest  idea  of  what  its 

pTOfisions  might  be ;  but  this  they  knew, 

that  there  was  to  be  the  element  of  com- 

polsion  in  it,  and  the  mere  use  of  that 

expression  rendered  him  very  anxious  to 

mike  himself    pretty  well    acquainted 

with  the  merits  of  the  subject  before 

thejwent  to  the  second  reading.     His 

right  hofn.  Friend  proposed  to  bring  a 

considerable   amount  of  compulsion  to 

bear  both  upon  the  scholars  and  the 

teachers  of  these  institutions.  That  might 

be  rery  necessary ;  but,  undoubtedly,  it 

▼as  a  very  important  alteration  in  our 

idicdafltic  Gystem,  and  it  formed  a  suffi- 

dfint  reason  why  a  fortnight  should  be 

ghren  them  to  look  over  tne  volumes  to 

Thich  he  had  referred,  in  order  that 

they  might  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 

q[ae6tkm  with  some  accurate  knowledge 

of  its  details.  

Ma.  NEVIIiLE-GEENVILLE  sug- 
gested whether  some  of  the  inconve- 
liences  that  had  been  alluded  to  might 
not  be  obviated  if  the  Oovemment  were 
to  send  down  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to  the 
liead  masters    and   trustees    of    these 

■hools. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEB,  in  answer  to 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Henley),  ex- 
plained that  it  was  simply  proposed  that 
dime  should  be  an  examination  of  the 
ttholars  and  also  of  the  masters  for  a 
certificate  of  fitness.  It  was  not  proposed 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to 
inj  Endowed  School  which  was  atpre- 
ant  in  receipt  of  any  assistance  m)m 
tie  monej  annually  voted  by  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  representation  made 
to  him  by  hon.  (Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
ti^  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to  take  the 
second  reading  so  early  as  next  week, 
after  conference  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce)  he  wished  to 
yield  to  that  representation.  He  hardly 
did  so,  however,  on  the  ground  given  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Robert 
Montagu),  who  seemed  to  suppose  the 
Kn  would  have  a  greater  efiTect  than  he 
kimself  ventured  to  expect  from  it.  The 
noble  Lord  said  it  was  "  to  improve  the 
diancter  of  the  people,"  a  work  which, 
efen  if  began  next^week,  would  not  be 
diisdTantageoas.  But  it  was  exceedingly 
tobe>^Te(ted  if  the  persons  likely  to 
be  a&G(ed  bj  the  measure — and  he 


hoped  beneficially  affected — should  ima- 
gine that  there  was  any  attempt  to  carry 
it  through  suddenly  and  without  due 
consideration.  In  moving  an  early  day 
for  the  second  reading,  he  had  done  so 
with  the  full  intention  that  ample  time 
should  be  given  before  the  next  stage 
was  taken,  and  it  would  really  be  con- 
venient to  all  interested  to  allow  that 
course  to  be  taken,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  House  might  consider  its  views 
before  the  Bill  went  into  Committee. 
He  wished,  however,  to  yield  to  the 
desire  of  hon.  Gentlemen  present,  and 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Mr.  Walter)  would  induce  all  his  friends 
to  study  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, though  it  was  to  be  feared  even 
the  time  he  had  mentioned  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  read  all  the  twelve 
volumes.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  put  the  second  reading 
for  Monday,  the  8th  of  March. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  io  Endowed 
Schools  and  other  Educational  Endowments  in 
England,  and  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
▼anoement  of  Education,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  bj  Mr.  William  Edward  Forstib  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Bbucb. 

^iWpresentedt  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  3.] 

PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSTON,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  "to  repe^  an 
Act,  intituled  *  An  Act  to  restrain  Party 
Processions  in  Ireland,'"  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  extend  to  him  the  usual 
courtesy,  and  allow  the  BiU  to  be  intro- 
duced and  read  the  first  time.  He  trusted 
that,  on  the  second  readincr,  he  would  be 
able  to  lay  such  reasons  before  the  House 
as  would  induce  it  to  concur  in  the  repeal 
of  that  Act,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  its 
repeal  would  be  in  accordance  with  jus- 
tice and  equity,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity,  weKare,  and  peace 
of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 

the  Bill. 
The    O'DONOGHXJE    seconded    the 

Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  repeal  an  Act  intituled  "An  Act  to  re- 
strain Party  Processions  in  Ireland,"  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Johnston  and  The 

O'DONOOBUV. 

^\Xipr€9eniedy  and  read  the  Brst  time.  [BiU  6.] 
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SUITDAY  TRADINO  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  HnoBss,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  selling  and  hawking 
Goods  on  Sunday,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  b/ 
Mr.  Thomas  IIuohbs  and  Lord  Claud  Uamiltoit. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  5.] 

PRINTINO. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  assist  Mr. 
Speaker  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  Print- 
ing executed  hj  Order  of  this  House,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  and  arranging  for  Printing, 
Returns  and  Papers  presented  in  pursuance  of 
Motions  made  by  Members  of  this  House :"—  Mr. 
Bovham-Cartsr,  Sir  Joh5  Pakinoton,  Mr.  Wal- 
poLE,  Mr.  UsNLET.  Mr.  CabowklL)  Sir  SiAFroBD 
NoRTBcoTB,  The  O* Conor  Don,  Mr.  IIastinos 
Rdssbll,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Edward  Eobrton  : 
— Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  19th  February,  1869. 

ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the 
House,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments had  prepared  and  laid  it  on  the 
Table:  The  same  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,     (No.  5.) 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

The  lord  CHAMBERLAIN  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (The  Viscount  Sydney) 
reported  that  Her  Majesty  has  appointed 
Monday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  receive 
the  Address  of  this  House  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 


BAILWAY  BILLS. 

Resolved,  That  every  Railway  Bill  promoted  by 
an  incorporated  company  and  originating  in  this 
House  shall,  after  having  been  read  a  first  time, 
be  referred  to  the  Examiners  of  Standing  Orders 
for  Private  Bill:),  who  shall  inquire  and  report  as 
to  the  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
dlst  and  Sid  Vict.,  cap.  110,  sect.  3a  : 

The  Kxaminor  shall  give  at  least  two  clear 
days'  notice  of  the  day  appointed  for  suoh  exami- 
nation, and  Standing  Orders  193,  sect.  4,  and  100, 
sect.  2,  and  the  order  of  the  15th  March  1859, 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  memorial  complaining 
of  non-compliance  with  such  provisions  : 

In  the  case  of  such  Bills  the  time  between  the 
first  and  second  reading  shall  be  extended  to  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  first  reading  thereof: 


The  statement  required  by  the  5th  proTision  of 
the  said  35th  section  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
in  case  of  a  poll  being  taken  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  ofSce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Fivo  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  \9th  Fehrmry,  1869. 

MINUTES.]— N«w  Whits  Issuio— -For  Wexford 

Borough,  V,  Richard  Joseph  Devereux,  esq.; 

for  Westbury,  v.  John  Lewis  Phipps,  esq. 
SsLBCT  CoMiciTTM — PubUo  Petitions,  appointed. 
Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Election  Expenses ; 

East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  * ; 

County  Courts*. 
First  Reading  —  Election  Expenses    [7] ;    East 

India   Irrigation    and   Canal  Company*   [8]; 

County  Courts  •  [9]. 


FOREIGN  MAILS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  Alderman  LAWEENCE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  When  the  Betum,  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th 
July  1868,  of  the  number  of  Foreign 
Mails  daily  to  and  from  London,  vid 
France  and  vid  Belgium,  and  the  capitals 
and  chief  cities  in  Europe  and  Turkey, 
wiU  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  AYRTON,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
Betum  was  now  ready,  and  would  be  laid 
upon  the  t^ble  as  soon  as  an  order  was 
made  to  that  effect.  An  order  wcls  made 
in  the  last  Parliament ;  but  it  would  be 
necessary  that  it  should  be  repeated  be- 
fore the  Betum  could  be  presented. 


THE  TREASURY  BOARD. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  SCLATEB-BOOTH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  he.  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Treasury  Minute  or  Minutes 
regulating  the  position  and  functions  of 
the  several  members  of  the  -present 
Trea.sury  Board  ? 

Mr.  AYBTON  stated  that  the  Trea- 
sury  Minute  referred  to  would  be  laid 

Zn  the  table  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
ise. 
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ARUT— TRAINING   OF  THE  IRISH 
HILITI  A.— QU  ESTION. 

Qgiojtej^  FRENCH  said,  lie  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
If  the  practice  of  calling  out  for  training 
animally  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
B^^ments  of  Militia,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  neglecting  to  afford  similar  advan- 
tages to  the  Irish  Begiments,  is  to  be 
kmger  continued ;  and,  if  so,  for  what 
reason?  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  said  this  was  the  fiffcn  year 
that  the  Irish  regiments  of  militia  had 
not  been  called  out. 

CoLoxEL  FOEDE  also  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment 
to  can  oat  the  Irish  Militia  this  year  for 

tninii^?  

Mr,  CHICHESTER  FORTESOUE, 
who  roee  to  answer  the  Questions,  said, 
tiiat  some  weeks  since  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
bad  asked  ^e  Irish  Goyemment  whether 
^Mfj  were  desirous  that  the  Irish  Militia 
fthouldbe  embodied  during  the  present 
rear.  The  question  received  very  care- 
M  oensideration  indeed  at  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  Gknremment,  and  it  was  decided 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to 
defer  that  operation  for  the  present — ^he 
might  say  only  for  another  year.  He 
need  scarcely  remind  his  rieht  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  that  they  had  not  yet  be- 
gan to  undertake  the  task  of  ^veming 
Irdand  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
Baiy  law,  and  if  any  error  were  com- 
mitted it  would  be  better  that  that  error 
■homkl  be  on  the  side  of  caution. 

FORTUGAL-CASE  OF  MR  J.  CASSELLS, 
A  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  WINTERBOTHAM  said,  he 
wtmld  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he 
iuui  received  information  that  Mr.  James 
Caawlls,  a  British  subject  residing  and 
earmng  on  business  at  Oporto,  was  sen- 
teooed  in  November  last  by  a  Portuguese 
Court  to  banishment  for  six  years,  for 
the  crime  of  "wanting  in  respect  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  relinon,"  such  want  of 
ro^pect  consLBting  omy  in  conducting  an 
ordinary  Proteetant  service  in  his  own 
boose ;  whether  this  sentence  is  not  an 
infringement  of  the  reli^ous  liberty 
goaxaateed  to  Bxitidi  subjects  in  Por- 


ti^al  by  the  Treaty  of  Lisbon  in  1842 ; 
and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  received  any  Memorial,  or  made 
any  and  what  representations  to  the 
Portuguese  Government  on  the  subject  ? 
Mr.  OTWAY  said,  it  was  true  that 
Mr.  James  CaBseUs,  a  British  subject 
residing  and  carrying  on  business  in 
Oporto,  W8ts  sentenced  in  November  last 
by  a  Portuguese  Court  to  banishment 
for  six  years ;  but  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  incorrect  in  saying  that  it 
was  for  the  crime  of  **  wanting  in  respect 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  such 
want  of  respect  consisting  only  in  con- 
ducting an  ordinary  Protestant  service 
in  his  own  house.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  these  : — ^Mr.  Cassells  was  put  upon 
his  trial  before  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  first  Instance  at  Oporto,  and  a  Portu- 
guese jury,  having  waived  his  privilege 
to  a  mixed  jury,  and  two  distinct  charges 
were  submitted  to  the  jury  by  the  pre- 
siding  Jiidge  in  the  following  terms : — 
1.  Was  it  proved  that  the  prisoner,  act- 
ing in  contravention  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  by  law  established,  had  held 
meetings  in  his  own  house  composed  of 
individuals  residing  in  his  own  parish 
and  in  the  neighbourhood;  2.  Was  it 
proved  that  he  had  by  reading,  by 
speech,  or  by  act  induced  three  indi- 
viduals to  hold  doctrines  at  variance 
with  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  had 
he  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  and 
converts  to  a  religion  not  approved  by 
the  Church?  The  Judge  further  sub- 
mitted the  following  point  in  extenu- 
ation : — Were  the  good  conduct  and 
charities  of  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of 
his  alleged  criminal  act,  proved  as  an 
extenuating  circumstance  in  his  favour  ? 
Of  these  t&ee  points  the  jury  decided 
the  first  two  in  tne  affirmative,  by  majo- 
rities, and  they  unanimously  assented  to 
the  last  proposition.  The  Judge,  in  con- 
formity with  Article  130  of  the  Penal 
Code,  sentenced  Mr.  Cassells  to  banish- 
ment from  the  kingdom  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  trial. 
Mr.  Cassells  immediately  appealed  to  a 
Superior  Court,  and  the  result  of  that 
appeal  was  not  yet  known  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Of  course  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  see  that  pending  that  ap- 
peal it  would  not  be  in  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  the  Qt)vemment  to  take 
any  further  proceedings  in  the  matter. 
It  appears  that  the  authorities  undertook 
these  proceedings  against  Mr.  Cassells 
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with  very  great  reluctance,  and  that  they 
spared  no  efiforts  to  induce  him  to  desist 
from  practices  wliich.  they  considered  to  be 
illegal.  However,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  mnst  not  suppose  that  the  matter 
was  one  of  indifference  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  interests  of  Mr.  Casaells 
had  been  watched  over  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  British  Consul  at  Oporto,  who  had 
instructed  counsel  to  attend;  and  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  had  been  instructed 
to  request  of  the  FortuKuese  Ghtremment 
that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  having 
the  appeal  heard.  When  the  reanlt  of 
that  'appeal  reached  Her  Majesty's  Qo- 
Temment  it  would  be  for  them  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  necessary  to  take 
any  further  proceedings  or  not.  "With 
regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  Question 
be  might  say,  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
had  received  communications  &om  the 
Wosleyan  body  and  also  from  the  Scot- 
tish Eeformatioa  Society  on  the  subject. 

Mk.  WINTEEBOTHAM  said,  the 
second  part  of  his  Question  had  not  been 
answered. 

Me.  OTWAY  said,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
until  they  Imew  the  result  of  the  appeal, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  evidence. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
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ance  and  desire  to  apply  a  remedy  witli- 
out  at  the  same  time  re-opening  the  po- 
litical controversies  of  the  Beform  Act. 
I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will  find,  when 
the  plan  of  the  (iovfmmont  is  before 
him,  as  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  that,  although  we  do  not  in  the 
letter  and  form  restore  the  system  of 
compound  rating,  we  do  obtain  from 
the  remedy  which  we  propose  to  apply 
those  advantages  which  that  system  is 
calcidated  to  secure. 

CAPE  COLONY— 
ENSLA.VEMENT  OF  KAFFIR  CHILDREN. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  E.  fowler  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  directed 
to  the  systematic  enslavement  of  E^Sr 
children  by  the  Boers  of  the  Trans-vaal 
^Republic  ;  whether  any  step  have  been 
taken  to  induce  the  authorities  to  fulSl 
that  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  1852 
which  prohibited  slavery ;  and,  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  produce  on  an 
early  day  all  the  Correspondence  on  thia 
subject  which  has  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Cape  Colony  or  any  other 
persons  either  in  this  Country  or  in  South 
Africa  ?  He  must  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  a  few  minutes  while  he 
entered  into  some  explanation.  It  ndght 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  l£at 
the  Boers  were  a  people  of  Dutch  origin 
who  originally  settled  at  the  Cape,  but, 
in  coasequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1 834,  they,  havings 
been  large  holders  of  Hottentot  slaves, 
considered  their  rights  invaded  and  left 
the  Cape,  moving  northwards  across  the 
Vaal,  where  they  settled  in  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  of  land  in  South  Africa. 
There  they  were  a  source  of  very  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  their  constant  contests 
J _, ,  with  the  Native  tribes,  and  occasional 

known  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  hostility  towards  the  British  Government. 

in  wiBwer  to  the  Question,  without  anti- '  Lord  Grey,  in  a  despatch  dated  Novem- 


Mr.  CHAELES  F0E8TER  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  repeal  the  Ratepay- 
ing  Clauses  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  to 
restore  the  system  of  Compound  Eating? 

Mk.  GLADSTONE  :  My  hon.  Friend 
is  perfectly  warranted  in  asking  a  Ques- 
tion on  the  matter,  which  has  excited 
considerable  interest  in  the  couatry.  I 
am  a&aid,  liowever,  I  must  ask  his  in- 
dulgence, in  so  far  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  me  ftilly  and  clearly  to  make 


cipating  the  statement  which  is  to  be 
made  in  a  few  days  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  (Mr.  Goschen).  To  answer  his 
Question  according  to  the  letter,  how- 
ever, I  may  say  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  repeal  the  ratepaying  clauses  of  t]ie 
Eeform  Act,  oi   '  .... 

the  system  of  c 


,  1850,  said— 

"  It  ii  cle*]'  thnt  the  BiMri  hmre  not  ths  ilighl- 

Bit  oUim   to    tbo    territory  irhich    thej    oocnpj 

befond  tha  Vaal  rirer,  anO  I  truit  that  no  tiina 

will  be  loit  in  DarrTing  into  sfftct  tha  mauaral 

which  1  have  recommended  for  enoonraging  and 

aaiiitlng  tho  NnliTe  tribes  whom  lh»j  are  opprM- 

_    .      _  ling  to^auert  their  fighli,  and  to  defend  them- 

to  restore,  in  the  letter,  I  mI'o"." 

npound  rating.    We  re-   A  treaty  was  made  by  the  British  Go- 


cognize  the  existence  of  a  practical  griev-  vemment  with  the  Trana-voal  Boers  in 
Jfr.  OUray 
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I86i,  by  which,  the  independence  of  the 
8oii^  African  ^Republic  was   acknow- 
ledged.   This  convention  with  the  Boers 
yI^  croased  tke  ~Vaal  river  under  Preto- 
lins  waa    drawn    np  on    the    16th    of 
January,  1852,    between  Major  W.   S. 
Hogge  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Owen,  Commis- 
noners  for  aettiing  and  adjusting  the 
eaitem  and  north-eastern  boundaries  of 
die  Cape  Golony  on  the  one  part,  and  on 
die  other,  a  deputation  of  emigrant  far- 
mere  residing  north  of  the  Yaal  river, 
and  was    generally  favourable  to    the 
Boers.    It  contained  these  two  articles — 

"  II  ia  agreed  tbat  no  alaTery  is,  or  shall  be, 
lOTDhted  or  praeUaed  Id  the  oountrj  to  the  north 
d  the  Vaal  River  b/  the  emigrant  &rmer8. 

*'  It  ia  mgreed  that  no  objection  shall  be  made 
ky  BBj  Briltah  anthority  against  the  emigrant 


ra  vnrehasing  their  aappliea  of  ammoDiiion  in 
lay  a/ the  Britiah  coloniea  and  posacaaiona  in 
Saeih  AMea*  it  being  mntoallj  nnderatood  that 
iQ  trade  in  ammunition  with  the  Natiye  tribea  is 
freUbited,  both  b/  the  Britiah  GoTemment  and 
tka  amlgraot  &rmen  on  both  aidea  of  the  Vaal 


The  effBct  of  this  convention  was  to 
place  the  Native  tribes  at  the  mercy  of 
die  Boers,  who  were  able  to  secure  an 
onlmiited  supply  of  ammunition,  while 
die  Native  'bibes  were  cut  off  from  it. 
The  result  was  that  a  system  of  slavery 
]iad  grown  up,  and  6,000  children  were 
now  held  in  slavery  by  the  Boers.  In 
rapport  of  the  statement,  he  could  cite 
Dr.  Lhingstone,  who,  in  a  memorial  to 
die  ri^thon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Drohwich  (Sir  John  Pakington),  when 
he  was  Colonial  Secretary,  on  ilie  12th 
of  December,  1852,  stated  that,  owing  to 
a  quarrel  between  the  Boers  and  the 
Natires  among  whom  he  was  residing, 
the  Nadve  town  in  which  he  Hved  was 
attacked  and  destroyed,  his  own  house 
was  plundered  and  his  property  taken. 
He  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  enter 
upon  that  course  of  travels  which  im- 
mortalized his  name.  In  conversation, 
Br.Iiringstone  told  him  (Mr.  R.  Fowler) 
that  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  cotmtry 
of  the  Boers  he  found  among  them  chil- 
dren who  had  been  brought  up  in  his 
own  missionary  schools,  and  who  were 
detained  in  slavery  by  the  Boers.  Evi- 
dnee  as  to  the  horrors  attending  this 
sTBtem  of  davery  had  been  adduced  by 
residents  of  Natal ;  and  its  Legislative 
Coimcil,  on  the  10th  of  August  last, 
paaaed  a  aeriee  of  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  they  declared — ^but  he 
ahoold  not  rest  his  case  on  any  private 
iafimnaiiion  however  reapectable— 
VOL.  CXCiy.    [thibd  sebies.] 


«  That  ever  aince  the  annexation  of  the  Orange 
River  SoTereigntj  (aince  abandoned)  in  1848,  the 
emigrant  farmers  who  settled  over  the  Vaal  River, 
and  formed  a  Goyernment  of  their  own,  under 
the  style  of  the  South  African  Republic,  have 
earried  on  a  aystem  of  alavery,  under  the  guiae 
of  child  apprenticeship — such  children  being  the 
result  of  raids  carried  on  against  Native  tribes, 
whose  men  are  slaughtered,  but  whose  children 
and  property  are  seiied,  the  one  being  enslaved 
and  sold  aa  '  apprentioea,'  the  other  being  appro- 
priated: 

"  That  the  existence  of  this  system  of  slavery, 
attended  as  it  is  by  indescribable  atrocities  and 
evils,  is  a  notorious  fact  to  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  Trans-vaal  Republic  ;  that  these  so-called 
'destitute  children'  are  bought  and  sold  under 
the  denomination  of  *  black  ivory;'  that  these 
evils  were  fully  admitted  by  persons  officially  cog- 
nizant of  them  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Potchef- 
stroom,  the  chief  town  of  the  Republic,  in  April, 
1868,  and  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  brought 
fully  under  the  notice  of  the  High  Commia- 
sioner." 

The  TranS'Vaal  Argus,  a  paper  published 
in  the  South  AMcan  Republic,  reported 
a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  house  of  a 
field  comet,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing certain  proceedings  of  the  Volksraad, 
in  relation  to  the  Natives,  at  which  ter- 
rible pictures  were  drawn  of  the  sufiter- 
ing  entailed  by  the  raids  and  of  the 
slavery  to  which  the  children  were  re- 
duced. It  was  stated  that  in  one  ccise  a 
number  of  children,  too  young  to  be 
removed,  were  collected  in  a  heap  and 
burned  alive.     In  another  case,  it  ap- 

Cred  that  a  field  comet  had  possessed 
self  of  a  Native  child,  whose  mother 
had  been  fired  at  and  wounded,  and  left 
on  the  road  imtil  picked  up  by  some 
Kaffirs,  who  had  her  conveyed  to  their 
kraal,  where  she  died  next  day.  Mr. 
Robinson,  an  Englishman,  Chairman  of 
the  Volksraad,  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  was  re- 
ported to  have  said — 

"  lie  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  right  and 
proper  conduct  to  shoot  down  the  miserable 
Kaffirs.  If  it  had  been  he  he  would  have  acted 
aimilarly,  and  he  wished  the  last  Kaffir  was  out  of 
the  world." 

From  the  papers  published  in  the  South 
African  Republic,  it  appeared  that  ne- 
gotiations had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  for  the  recognition  of  the  Republic 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the 
last  number  of  the  Trans-vaal  Argus  re- 
ceived in  this  cotmtry  announced  that  a 
Prussian  Consul  to  the  Republic  had  ac- 
tually been  appointed.  Considering  the 
limited  commercial  relations  of  the  Re- 
public with  Prussia,  such  an  appointment 
was  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  myste- 
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rious.  Seeing  that  the  evidence  of  the 
atrocities  could  not  be  doubted,  that  they 
were  vouched  for  by  the  Natal  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  fliat  this  country  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the 
South  African  Republic  on  the  express 
condition  that  no  davery  should  exist  in 
the  Bepublic,  he  thought  the  matter  was 
one  worthy  a  few  moments'  attention 
from  the  House.  At  all  events,  he  hoped 
it  would  receive  the  attention  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Statesman  who  presided  over 
the  Colonial  Office. 

Mr.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  agree  that  no 
apology  was  required  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  having  brought  this  most 
important  question,  in  a  speech  of  studied 
moderation,  before  the  House.  Every 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
he  was  obliged  to  endorse.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  not  any  pre- 
cisely official  information,  because  we 
had  no  diplomatic  agent  in  the  Trans-vaal 
Republic ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Go- 
vernment had  received,  both  from  the 
Gt)vemor  of  the  Cape  and  the  Governor 
of  Natal,  and  from  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioner to  the  Mixed  Court  held  at  the 
Cape,  statements  fuUy  corroborating  all 
that  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  contra- 
vention of  a  solemn  treaty,  there  existed 
an  organized  system  of  slavery  in  the 
Trans-vaal  Republic.  The  system  was 
the  sending  forth  of  commandos  to 
kidnap  Kaffir  children,  whose  parents 
were  murdered  in  order  to  render  the 
children  destitute  orphans,  on  which  plea 
they  were  subjected  to  so-called  appren- 
ticeship for  a  long  term  of  years,  that 
apprenticeship  being  slavery.  For 
several  years  past  the  attention  of  suc- 
cessive Governments  had  been  called  to 
this  matter.  In  1865  it  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman now  the  Secreta^  of  State  for 
War  (Mr.  CardweU)  by  the  then  Gover- 
nor, Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  him  to  address  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Trans-vaal  Republic.  This  and  subse- 
quent remonstrances  when  Lord  Carnar- 
von was  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  had  not  produced  any  effect, 
and  about  a  month  before  the  late  Go- 
vernment went  out  of  Office,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  gave  authority  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  to  withdraw  from 

Mr.  E,  Fotcler 


theinhabitantsof  the  Trans-vaal  Bepublic 
the  permission  to  receive  ammunition 
and  arms  from  the  British  colonists. 
That  was  a  curious  and  unjust  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  1852  which  permitted  arms 
and  ammunition  to  be  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  RepubHo  and  prohibited 
their  being  sold  to  the  Kaffirs ;  but  now 
both  were  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
In  asking  what  steps  the  Gbvemment 
were  going  to  take  in  this  matter,  the 
hon.  Genueman  must  remember  the 
great  distance  between  any  of  our  settle- 
ments and  the  Trans-vaal  Republic,  and 
the  impossibility  of  our  acting  upon  the 
Republic  by  any  but  moral  means. 
Li  the  able  pamphlet  published  on 
this  subject  it  was  said  that  moral 
means  woidd  probably  be  sufficient,  and 
at  all  events  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  desirous  of  resorting  to  any 
other,  but  they  were  willing  to  do 
all  that  they  ooidd  in  tiiat  direction. 
What  they  most  trusted  to  was  the  con- 
trast whidi  our  settlement  at  Natal  pre- 
sented to  the  barbarous  system  whidi 
prevailed  in  the  Trans-vaal  Republic.  In 
Natal  there  were  about  250,000  NatiyeSy 
a  large  number  of  whom  hsA  come  in 
from  other  districts  in  order  to  have  the 
advantage  of  British  protection.  Among 
them  barbarous  customs  were  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  civilization  rapidly 
proe^ressing  ;  they  were  cidtivating  the 
land  and  starting  sugar  manufactories, 
which  were  worked  by  steam  power ;  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  community 
were  being  immensely  promoted,  and  the 
public  revenues  increased  by  the  freedom 
of  the  Native  population.  Some  20,000 
yoimg  men,  Itaffirs,  were  employed 
every  year  in  the  Natal  settlement  by 
the  i:i^pean  settlers.  We  must  tnirt 
that  when  their  neighbours  of  the 
Trans-vaal  Republic  saw  the  effect  of 
justice  and  equity  in  dealing  with  the 
Native  population,  when  they  saw  that 
the  Natives  were  capable  of  civilization, 
and  that  their  labour  could  be  procured 
without  any  of  those  atrocities  by  which 
they  sought  to  obtain  it,  they  would 
adopt  those  principles  of  justice  which 
in  the  Natal  district  had  proved  so  con- 
ducive to  the  material  interests  of  the 
colony.  If  the  hon.  Member  would 
move  for  the  Papers  he  had  referred  to, 
there  would  not  oe  the  least  objection  to 
produce  them. 

Mb.  GILPIN  said,  he  was  equally  gra- 
tified with  the  manner  in  which  the  Ones- 
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te  liid  been.  broug:'ht  forward,  and  the 
Amwct  which  liad  been  giYen^^or  theOt)- 
nnmeat  oonld  not  be  aaked  to  do  more 
tibaa  exendae  a  moral  influence  to  put  a 
Aop  to  thia  aLaireryy  and,  happily,  Eng- 
fiih  inflnenoe  was  neat  in  that  distrid;. 
He  hid  some  relations  with  Natal,  and 
]ttd  commnnicationa  from  the  colony 
eivy  months  and  he  believed  that  the 
CMe  against  the  Trans-yaal  Bepnblic  had 
lot  been  orerstated.  It  was  a  pity  that 
wkea  we  had  abolished  slayery  in  the 
West  it  should  be  continued  in  the  East 
ia  this  grosa  form. 

PROPOSED  VIADUCT   ON  THE 

THAMES    EMBANKMENT. 
QTTBSTIOlf.       0BSEBYATI0N8. 

I/ttD  ELCHO  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ttk  ^  First  Cknnmissioner  of  Works  a 
Qaastioa  relatiTe  to  the  Viaduct  from 
diarinff  Gross  Bridge  to  Wellington 
8trMt,Strand,  propoMd  to  be  made  on 
tlie  l^ames  Embazikment  by  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Board  of  Works.  The  importance 
lad  urgency  of  the  subject  induced 
kba  to  bring  it  forward  early  in  the  Ses- 
■oa.  Its  importance  might  be  gathered 
from  the  £act  that  it  amounted  simply  to 
dw— whether  £245,000  of  ratepayers' 
ounej  was  to  be  unprofitably  expended 
OB  a  aeheme  which  would  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  re- 
dainifid  from  the  river  at  great  cost, 
deitroya  magnificent  site  for  a  public 
holding,  and  give  in  return  a  roadway 
of  little  or  no  ralue  to  the  pubhc  ?  The 
Bosfd  oi  Works  was  blameless  in  the 
it  was  bound  by  an  Act  of 
to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The 
eoBiiaction  of  the  Board  with  the  Viaduct 
Klienie  was  briefly  this : — The  Metropo- 
fitsa  Conunission  of  Sowers,  created 
voder  the  11  &  12  Viet,,  became  by  the 
U  k  19  Ttct.  ihe  Metropolitan  Boiurd  of 
Worics,  a  body  inyested  with  enormous 
taxing  powers,  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  metropolitan  im- 
pioirementa.  The  Thames  Embankment, 
thou^  originally  recommended  by  Sir 
Ckxiatopher  Wren,  and  more  seriously 
propoied  by  Sir  Frederick  Trench  in 
1824,  owed  its  construction  in  a  great 
aeasme  to  a  suggestion  of  that  very 
■Ue  man.  Sir  John  Thwaites,  during 
the  consderation  of  the  proposal  to  carry 
tbe  sewage  of  the  metropolis  to  the 
moBthoftiie  Thames.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
took  op  the  idea,  a  Ckunmittee  of  the 


House  reported  favourably  upon  it,  a 
Boyal  Commission  did  the  same,  and  in 
1862  Parliament  entrusted  the  Board  of 
Works  with  the  duty  of  constructing  the 
Embankment.    The  scheme  involved  the 
making  of  approaches  to  the  Embank- 
ment from  the  Strand.      Part  of  the 
scheme  wcw  a  roadway  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing  Cross  to  Wellington 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, Lancaster  Place,    when  the  matter 
was  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitcm 
Board  of  Works,  they  did  not  think  that 
the  best  line  of  road,  so  they  proposed 
another.    A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  sat  upon  it.     There  were  va- 
rious schemes,  with  a  detailed  account 
of  which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House ; 
but  last  year  a  BiU  was  passed,  laying 
down  a  Une  of  road,  and  tmder  that  BiU 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  what- 
ever their  own  feelings  might  be,  were 
obliged  to  cany  out  the  Viaduct  he  had 
described,  and  which  was  so  much  ob- 
jected to.     It  was  true  the  Board  had 
not  yet  accepted  contracts  for  the  work, 
but  they  had  issued  the  necessary  no- 
tices, and  tenders  had  been  advertised 
for,   and,  imless  Parliament  stepped  in, 
the  work  would  have  to  be  gone  on  with, 
because  the  hands  of  the  Board  were 
absolutely  tied.     A  very  strong ,  feeling 
on  the  subject  had  arisen  in  the  metro- 
polis dnring  the  last  fortnight.      The 
Rev.  Henry  White,  chaplain  of  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  had  given  a  very  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  roadway  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of    The  Times,   and  in  'company 
with  himself  and  others  had  stated  the 
reasons  against  making  it  to  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  who,  he  was 
glad  to  say,  appeared  to  sympathize  with 
9ie  object  of  tne  deputation.     The  points 
laid  before  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman 
were  the  expense  and  waste  which  the 
construction  of  the  Viaduct  would  involve, 
its  imsightliness  when  completed,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  most  admirable  site 
for  a  public  building.     The  objectors  to 
the  scheme  included  the  District  Board 
of  Works,  represented  on  the  deputation 
by  Mr.  Jones,  who  said  the  Board  had 
never  been  consulted  upon  the  subject, 
and  had  petitioned  against  the  work  as 
soon  as  its  true  character  became  known. 
He  had  that  evening  presented  a  petition 
from  St.  James's  Vestry,  declaring  the 
proposed    structure    unsightly,    and    of 
questionable    utility    for    purposes    of 
traffic.    The  House  was  merely  asked  to 
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postpone  the  work  for  a  time  until  it  had 
been  positively  ascertained  whether  this 
Viaduct  was  necessary,  in  addition  to 
those  two  main  thoroughfares,  the  Em- 
bankment  and  the  Strand,  one  of  which 
was  as  yet  unopened.     It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Viaduct  was  designed 
more  as  a  ready  means  of  communication 
between  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall 
and  Somerset  House  than  for  the  public 
convenience ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  not 
too  muGb  that   Parliament  should    be 
asked  ro  stay  the  hand  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board — ^which  reaUy  did  not  want 
to  carry  out  the  work — if  it  were  only  to 
preserve  the   eight  acres   of  reclaimed 
land  as  a  site  for  some  public  building. 
He  invited  any  hon.  Member  who  had 
not  already  done  so  to  take  a  walk  on 
the  Embankment,  and  what  would  he 
see  ?    In  the  first  place,  he  would  see 
executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  the  finest  granite  wall   in  the 
world ;  and  if  he  went  as  far  as  Waterloo 
Bridge  he  would  find  Somerset  House 
and  that  beautiful  bridge  on  the  one 
side,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
something    was    required    by    way    of 
balance  on  the  other.     If  they  should 
have  nothing  of   the  kind,  the  result 
would  be  that  this  beautiful  spot,  so  well 
adapted  for  the  ornament  of  the  metro- 
polis, would  be  occupied  by  a  road  or 
viaduct,    which,    however    constructed, 
must  necesstudly  be  a  very  great  eyesore. 
They  all  knew  that  the  buildings  on  the 
spot  where  this  Viaduct  would  be  were 
not  ornamental,  and,  unless  negotiations 
were  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  proprietors,  all  that  the 
latter  would  look  to  was  to  see  that  they 
had  made    of  their  property  the  most 
profitable  investment.     They  might  have 
warehouses  or  dwelling-houses,  factories 
or  gas  works,  on  the  spot,  or,  in  short, 
anydiing  which  would  be  most  profitable 
to  the  owners.     Now,  there  was  an  im- 
portant moral  and  an  important  principle 
involved  in  this  matter.     The  moral  he 
held  to  be  this : — ^whether  in  this  metro- 
polis, where  so  many  important  railway 
and  other  works  were  to  be  constructed, 
there  was  to  be  any  controlling  power  ?  At 
present  there  was  none — absolutely  none. 
That  was  a  state  of  things  which  ought 
not  to  exist  in  this  metropolis,  and  which 
existed  in  no  other  metropolis   in  the 
world.     It  was  the  fault  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  did  not  give  sufficient 
power  to  any  authority  to  step  in  and 
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interfere.     He  would  give  an  illustratioii 
of  what  he  meant.     Take  the  South- 
western Railway,   for  instance.     Sup- 
pose it  wanted  to  extend  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  London,  and  to  join  the 
Great  Northern.     What  hsA  it  to  do  ? 
Simply  to  deposit  its  plans,  its  estimates, 
and  all  that  was  required  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  within  a  certain  day ;  it  came 
then  before  Parliament,  and  its  scheme 
was  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  that 
House.    Now  that  Committee  took  no 
cognizance  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the 
works,  so  far  as  affected  the  beauty  of 
the  metropolis,  whether  they  would  de- 
stroy  it  or  not.     If   the    plans  were 
deposited,    the  money  lodged,   and  the 
public    requirements  of  traffic    seemed 
to    render   such    a    railway   necessary, 
the  Committee  would   pass   it   without 
fiirther  question.      What  was   the  re- 
sult?   Why,   that  they  had  got  Hun- 
gerford  Bridge,   which  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  from 
Waterloo  Bridge;  and  with  regard  to 
Cannon   Street   they  had   got   a  mon- 
strous tubular  station  which  jutted  into 
the  Thames  at  one  side  and  cut  off  the 
view  of  St.  Paul's.    Now,  if  there  were 
any  one  in  the  metropolis  responsible 
for  its  public  works  those  two  structuies 
would  not  have  been  erected.     One  of 
the  disadvantages  of    the  divided  au- 
thority which  existed  was  that  the  road- 
way parallel  to  the  Thames,  which  th^ 
all  desired  to  see  completed,  could  not 
be  made  for  five  years,  because  Parlia- 
ment in  its  wisdom  had  given  the  Me- 
tropolitan   District    !Railway    Company 
power  to  scoop  and  burrow  under  the 
roadway,    and  tmtil  their  railway  was 
constructed  the  road  could  not  be  made. 
Further,  one  Committee  of  the  House 
decided  that  this  Metropolitan  Bailway 
Company  should  run  a  portion  of  their 
line  on  arches  in  order  that  the  water- 
rights  of  certain  persons  might  be  pre- 
served ;  but  subsequently  another  Com- 
mittee decided  that  the  railway  should  be 
in  the  inside  of  an  embankment.  There- 
fore they  had  one  Committee  deciding 
one  thin^,  and  another  another.      Why, 
it  was  simply  because  of  these  divided 
powers  and  of  there  being  nobody  to 
control  them,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Railway  Company  could  not  come 
for  such  a  long  time  to  a  settlement  about 
this  railway.     He  had  spoken  of  the 
ability  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board.     He  had  already 
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Hid  that  the  -wall  they  had  erected  was 
^  moet  beautiful    liTer  wall  in  the 
vorid.    But  -wlioin   had  the  public  to 
tknk  for  it  ?     ^Was  it  the  House,  or  a 
Bflyal  Gominission,  or  the  Gbyemment  ? 
NoQdng  of  the  Idnd,  it  was  Sir  John 
Tlnnites  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Walks.      He     bad    said  to    Sir   John 
Thviitee,  *'*'  You  bave  made  a  most  beau- 
tiliil  wall ;  but  1  just  want  to  ask  you, 
tt&r  as  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   as  far  as  a  Boyal  Commis- 
Ad,  as  fsr  as  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Woarks,  or  any  other  officer  of  Qt)vem- 
ment  were   concerned,   might  you  not 
bftTe  erected  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
Yill  jou  chose,  whether  of  concrete  or 
of  brick?*'     And  the  answer  was  that  it 
was  so.    He  hox>ed  that  state  of  things 
mmld  be  put  an  end  to,  that  the  Govem- 
meat  woold  pay  attention  to  this  ques- 
tkxi,  and  lay  down  a  new  system.     He 
miglit  dte  other  instances,  but  he  woidd 
not    An  he  wanted  was  that  the  Office 
ol  the  first  Conmiissioner  should  be  so 
coBBtitnted  as  to  have  a  Board,  chosen, 
ke  vonld  say,  by  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, and  with  the  Chairman  of   the 
Hetropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  a  mem- 
ber, who  would  advise  the  First  Com- 
ainkmer  on  all  these  matters.    Indeed, 
tlie  first    Commissioner   had    already 
made  a  salutary  change  by  putting  Mr. 
FefgnflBon,  a  first-dass  architect,  in  the 
cffiee.    The  additional  Board  might  be 
iDade  to  consist  of  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
two  appointed  by  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
nd  one  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  \V  orks.     He  behoved,  with  a 
Board  bo  constituted,   no    public  work 
coold  be  constructed,  and  no  Act  of  Far- 
Hament  sanctioning  one  coidd  be  ob- 
tained nnlees  the  Im^  Commissioner  of 
Works  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  an 
embellishment  to  the  metropolis  and  not 
the  reverse.     He  had  pretmred  a  Eeso- 
Intian  on  the  subject  to  this  effect,  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  proceed  with  the 
pnpoaed  road  or  Viaduct  from  Him^r- 
na  to  Waterloo  Bridge  until  the  subject 
eboold  be  submitted  for  further    con- 
to  a  Committee  of  that  House. 
_  to  the  forms  of  the  House  he 
ke  eofold  not  move  it  now,  but  he  would 
OB  Monday  next  give  Notice  of  a  Motion 
oa  the  sabject.      He  hoped,  however, 
ttat  the  Ftet  Commiasioner  woidd  ren- 
der it  mmeoeaBazy  for  him  to  move  any 
BaacJutioii,  by  talmig  the  matter  up  and 
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refering  it  to  either  a  Royal  Commission 
or  a  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mb.  BUXTON  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  view  taken  by  the  noble  Lord.  He 
believed  the  proposed  work  was  a  mere 
blimder  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
it  had  originated.  He  could  not  discover 
that  anybody  liked  this  scheme.  The 
Board  of  Works  did  not  like  it,  though 
they  were  carrying  it  out ;  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  did  not  like  it ; 
and  the  ratepayers  of  London  did  not 
like  it,  beccause  it  would  involve  them 
in  an  expenditure  of  £245,000.  He 
really  thought  the  veiy  finest  site  in  all 
London  for  a  magnificent  public  build- 
ing would  be  sacrificed  if  this  Viaduct 
was  erected.  They  were  now  making 
the  river  Thames  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  the 
most  puerile  folly  to  throw  away  those 
eight  acres  by  cutting  them  asxmder  by 
this  Viaduct.  There  really  ought  to  be 
some  one  with  greater  powers  than  the 
First  Commissioner  to  judge  in  such 
matters  ;  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  the  House  the 
benefit  of  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Viscouirr  BURY  said,  he  was  anxious, 
as  a  Director  of  the  South  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  that  it  should  not  go  forth 
to  the  shareholders  that  the  ccise  hypo- 
thetically  put  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Elcho)  was  an  actual  case.  It  was  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Company  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  Thames,  or 
make  any  extension  of  their  hne  in  the 
manner  imagined  by  his  noble  Friend. 
But  he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
that  if  that  Railway  did  wish  to  make 
any  such  extension,  there  was  no  con- 
trolling authority  which  could  prevent 
them  &om  disfiguring  a  magnificent  site 
by  erecting  there  one  the  greatest  mon- 
strosities in  the  world.  Ho  did  not  say 
that  each  separate  authority,  if  left  to 
itself,  might  not  be  competent  to  do 
what  was  right  in  that  matter ;  but  the 
conflict  of  authority  which  existed  caused 
the  most  comjilete  anarchy.  Before 
coming  down  to  the  House,  he  had  in- 
spected the  site  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
alluded,  and  foimd  the  Embankment 
blocked  up  with  all  kinds  of  work  ;  yet 
the  several  works  were  not  to  be  carried 
out  contemporaneously,  but  one  was  to 
be  commenced  after  another  was  done. 
After  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  his  col- 
leagues had  finished  the  Embankment, 
then  came  the  Metropohtan  Railway, 
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wliicli  dug  up  all  that  had  been  laid,  or 
burrowed  under  the  Embankment ;  and 
that  Railway  Company  had  power  to  de- 
prive the  public  for  five  long  years  of 
the  enjoyment  of  that  Embankment. 
Nor  was  that  all.  Somehow  or  other — 
he  could  not  tell  in  what  way,  or  who 
was  responsible  for  it  —  an  Act  passed 
through  Parliament  last  Session,  nirther 
to  aggravate  the  condition  of  anarchy  in 
which  the  Thames  Embankment  stood 
by  the  building  upon  arches  of  a  road, 
with  a  gradual  slope,  that  would  for  ever 
utterly  disfigure  and  destroy  one  of  the 
noblest  sites  in  Europe.  Every  hon. 
Member  to  whom  he  had  mentioned  the 
matter  had  told  him  that  it  had  come 
upon  him  with  surprise;  indeed,  many 
hon.  Ghentlemen  were  quite  startled  on 
hearing  that  such  a  work  was  contem- 
plated. He  trusted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  put  down  its  foot  on 
that  extraordinary  state  of  things,  and 
pause  before  the  Act  of  last  Session  was 
carried  out.  The  ratepayers  did  not 
desire  this  Viaduct,  nor  did  the  traffic 
which  now  passed  along  the  Strand  re- 
quire it.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  had  been 
muddled.  When  it  was  first  projected, 
all  those  squalid  buildings  which  abut- 
ted on  the  river,  and  were  valuable  only 
because  they  so  abutted,  were  not  bought 
up  —  that  would  have  been  a  sensible 
thing  —  but  their  water  privileges  wore 
bought  up  ;  and  now  that  the  Embank-' 
ment  ran  in  front  of  those  squalid  build- 
ings they  had  been  made  five  times  more 
valuable  than  they  were  before.  Thus, 
having  first  compensated  their  owners 
for  their  water  privileges,  they  would 
have  to  buy  the  buildings  themselves  at 
the  enhanced  value  put  upon  them  by 
the  very  construction  of  that  work.  All 
that  showed  the  necessity  of  establishing 
some  such  authority  in  the  metropolis  as 
his  noble  Friend  had  indicated. 

Mb.  LAYARD  said,  in  reply,  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho)  was  good  enough  the  other 
day  to  attend  at  the  Office  of  Works  with 
a  deputation  on  that  subject,  when  he 
made  to  him  a  reply  which  he  was  very 
much  afraid  he  could  only  repeat  that 
evening.  The  fact  was  that  he  had  really 
nothing  to  do  officially  with  the  Thames 
Embankment,  or  vrith  anything  which 
might  be  erected  on  that  great  highway. 
All  that  he  could  do — and  that  he  had 
promised  his  noble  Friend  the  other  day 
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he  would  do — ^was  to  use  what  personal 
influence  he  might  have  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  ask  them, 
if  possible,  to  check  "ikiQ  construction 
of  the  road  and  Viaduct,  which,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  would  have  the 
effect  described  by  his  noble  Friend 
and  other  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  that  evening.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
whether  official  or  otherwise,  had  always 
been  of  the  most  friendly  and  oordU 
character,  and  Sir  John  Thwaites  and 
Mr.  Tite  had  kindly  offered  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  in  tiieir  power  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  works.  But  certain 
notices  had  been  given  for  the  acquisitiQa 
of  a  part  of  the  site,  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  and  must  be  cairied 
out,  although  the  contract  for  the  works 
themselves  had  not  been  entered  into.  Ab 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  he  had  no 
power  in  that  or  any  other  matter  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  with  the  operations  of  any 
company  in  the  metropolis.  His  poeitiQii 
was  frequently  much  misunderstood,  and 
he  was  held  responsible  for  many  things 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  It 
was,  for  instance,  populany  suimosed 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests ;  but  such  the  House  knew 
was  not  the  case.  He  would  look  at  the 
question  of  control  over  public  buildings 
in  the  metropolis  for  a  moment  firom  an 
Imperial  and  not  a  mere  ratepayers'  point 
of  view.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
more  than  once  rejected  schemes  for  erect- 
ing a  National  Gallery  on  different  sites 
which  had  been  proposed,  and  it  had  de- 
termined that  a  National  Gallery  should 
be  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square,  at  a 
great  expense  to  the  nation,  on  this 
groimd,  among  others,  that  that  was  one 
of  the  finest  sites  in  the  world,  and  that  a 
magnificent  view  of  any  building  there 
erected  would  be  obtained  from  ^Parlia- 
ment Street.  Well,  assuming  that  build- 
ing to  have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation,  what  might  hapx)en  ?  It  was 
perhaps  an  extreme  supposition,  but  some 
railway  company  might  obtain  permis- 
sion to  imite  the  Charing  Cross  Station 
with  Brompton,  and  might  throw  a 
bridge  across  the  entrance  to  Parlia- 
ment Street,  which  would  completely  de- 
stroy the  view  of  the  new  National  Gal- 
lery, for  the  sake  of  which  a  large  outlay 
of  public  money  would  have  oeen  in- 
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oned.   That  was  a  great  evil.    How  it 
ns  to  be  remedied,  ^was  another  ques- 
tkn.  As  First  Commisaioner  of  Works 
ke  had  no  power   wiLatever   to  inter- 
£ae.   On  another  occasion  he  miglit  ap- 
ped  to  the  House  for  its  opinion  on  the 
salnect    When  th.e  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  was    first    constituted    they 
oodd  not  undertake  any  work  the  ex- 
pose of  which  exceeded  £50,000  with- 
out the   approval   of    the  First   Ck)m- 
muaoaerof  Works ;  and  before  entering 
upoa  any  work  exceeding  £100,000  they 
ven  compelled  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Pkriiainent.     But  in  1858  an  Act  was 
piBsed  which  repealed  the  sections  of  the 
prafioQB  Aet  conferring  that  power  on 
tko  First  Commissioner  and  on  ParUa- 
Bent  What  had  been  stated  in  regard  to 
^  road  in  question  was  strictly  true ;  hut 
tlioMetropojitan  BoardofWorks  were  not 
lespooffibte ;  their  hands  were  as  much 
tied  fts  his  own.  When  the  Thames  £m- 
liakment  Act  was  passed  it  was  thought 
bj  loine  persons  that  there  ought  to  be 
\  communication    between  Wellington 
Street*  Strand,  and  Parliament  Street, 
is  ocder  to  divert  the  traffic,  which,  it 
lis  said,  was  too  great  for  the  Strand. 
He  bad  strong  doubts  whether  there  was 
uij  nooi  that  the  traffic  was  too  ^eat 
for  tne  Strand ;  and  it  was  the  opmion 
of  the  MetropoHtan  Board  of  Works  that 
H  would  not  require  dividing  at  Wel- 
liagton  Street.     But  the  Committee  of 
the  House  decided  ihsX  that  road  should 
be  oonstracted ;   so    that  there    would 
be  two  nearly  parallel   roads,   one   of 
lUdL  would  be  partly  constructed  on  a 
Viaduct.     The   Metropolitan  Board  of 
Wo^  at  once  saw  mat  so  hideous  a 
tincture  as  was  at  first  proposed  would 
destroy  the  whole  effect  of  the  Embank- 
ment, and  would  require  a  great  group 
ofhmMingw  to  mask  it.  The  Committee, 
bowsver,  rejected   the    scheme  of   the 
Board  of  Works  for  a  crescent  in  £ront 
of  ^  road  and  Viaduct.    It  was  first 
decided  that  this  road  should  lead  from 
Wdlington  Street,  but  as  the  narrowest 
put  of  this  street  had  been  selected,  the 
one  was  altered,  and  the  road  was  to 
fonmetice  from  the  comer  of  Wellington 
Street  and  the  Strand.  But  the  inhabitants 
<tf  the  SaToy  immediate!^  rose  against  the 
icheme^  and  complained  that  it  would  dis- 
tarb  their  ancient  and  venerable  grave- 
jard.    This  led  to  the  final  change  of 
tbt  plan,  by  which  the  commimication 
vonUl  start  from  the  broadest  part  of 


Wellington  Street.  A  Bill  was  passed 
last  Session  authorizing  that  deviation ; 
and  it  was  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
that  BiU  should  have  apparently  got 
through  the  House  without  discussion, 
as  a  fresh  opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
of  re-consiaering  the  whole  question. 
The  Embankment  road  ran  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  it  was 
now  proposed  that  a  second  road  shoidd 
run  from  Himgerford  Bridge  ahnost 
parallel  with  the  Embankment  road,  and 
should  have  an  ascent  of  forty  feet  to 
Lancaster  Place,  near  Waterloo  Bridge ; 
but  where  the  Viaduct  nearly  reached 
the  level  of  the  Strand — that  was,  about 
Salisbury  Street  and  Cecil  Street,  and 
would  prove  some  use  to  the  public — 
power  i^was  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  to  ^ose  those  streets  with  gates, 
which  would  intercept  the  communication 
with  the  Strand.  After  all,  the  conveni- 
ence in  regard  to  shortening  the  distance 
between  the  Strand  and  Parliament 
Street  would  not  be  so  great  as  had 
been  supposed.  He  had  had  the  dis- 
tance measured,  and  found  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  a  few  feet  only  be- 
tween that  route  and  the  route  along  the 
Strand  into  Parliament  Street,  ^fliero 
was  no  doubt  that  in  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view  it  would  be  perfectly  monstrous 
to  have  a  roadway  gradually  rising  in 
the  manner  he  had  described  and  cutting 
the  Embankment  diagonally  into  two 
parts.  The  expenditure  upon  this  new 
work  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ratepayers  of  London. 
Estimates  had  already  been  given  in  to 
the  extent  of  £230,000,  but  that  would 
be  very  far  from  representing  all  that 
would  be  required  to  be  paid.  A  large 
sirni  would  be  required  to  hide  the 
monstrositv  from  view  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  planting  of  trees.  More- 
over, there  would  be  a  great  gap  left 
behind  it  similar  to  the  one  which  long 
existed  in  Victoria  Street,  which  would 
form  a  hideous  receptacle  for  rubbish, 
dead  cats,  and  other  offensive  matter; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  the 
ratepayers  to  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense to  obviate  that  nuisance  by  filling 
up  this  hollow.  But,  as  he  had  said 
before,  he  had  no  power  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  the 
Board  of  Works  were  as  much  opposed 
to  the  making  of  the  road  as  he  was, 
and  he  felt  assured  they  would  do  every- 
thing they  coidd  to  put  a  stop  to  its  con- 
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struction ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  tbem  to  effect  that  object  unless  they 
were  supported  by  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  and  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  himseK  had  contemplated 
the  erection  of  a  public  building  on  the 
site  in  question,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  central  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  only  area  sufficiently  large  and  con- 
venient for  a  good  public  edifice  that 
could  now  be  obtained,  but  he  sud- 
denly fotmd  that  he  was  precluded 
from  carrying  out  his  intention  in  that 
respect  in  consequence  of  the  projected 
construction  of  a  roadway,  which  would 
be  of  no  use  to  anybody,  to  which  the 
ratepayers  were  opposed,  and  against 
which  he  believed  every  man  of  taste 
would  protest.  It  was  in  that  manner 
that  the  subject  wa^  originally  brought 
under  his  notice,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  it  had  been  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  for  it  was  only  by  the 
expression  of  a  decided  opinion  on  its 
part  that  the  Board  of  Works  would  be 
enabled  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution 
of  a  scheme  which  would  entirely  destroy 
a  magnificent  site.  He  thought  the  course 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  f  Lord  Elcho) 
was  a  perfectly  right  one.  A  Conunittee 
of  the  House  would  be  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  inquire  respecting  "^at  was  to 
be  done.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  not  bound  to  proceed  at  once, 
as  three  years  were  allowed  to  construct 
the  road ;  therefore  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  reverse  the  decision  to  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Embankment  Bill 
had  come.  And  even  though  a  few 
houses  were  purchased  for  carrying  out 
the  work,  that  would  not  cause  any  great 
loss  —  supposing  they  were  botmd  to 
bear  it. 

Mn.  W.  COWPEE  said  he  must  main- 
tain that  ample  time  had  been  given  to 
the  consideration  of  this  matter.  Eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  mooted, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
ratepayers  living  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Savoy  had  been  taken  by  surprise  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  road. 
The  road  was  intended  to  furnish  the 
means  of  direct  communication  between 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Strand  and 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  its  construction 
formed  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Com- 
mission which  was  appointed  by  the 
Grown  to  recommend  a  plan  of  improve- 
ment in  that  quarter  of  the  metropolis  in 
1861.    That  Commission,  he  might  add, 

Mr,  Layard 


differed  very  Httle  from  the  council  advo- 
cated by  his  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho),  who 
seemed  to  mink  that  if  there  were  only 
a  coimcil  to  advise  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  every  one  would  be  pleased. 
It  wfits    composed  of   men    who    were 
deemed  to  be  most  competent  to  ad- 
vise on  questions  of  that   description. 
Among    its    members   were    two    emi- 
nent military  engineers — Gfeneral  Jebb 
and   Captain    Douglas  Gtdton — a  civil 
engineer,   Mr.  Maclean  —  Sir    William 
Ciibitt,  who  was  at  the  time  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  John  Thwaites,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
Surveyor  of  Works ;  so  that  the  Board 
of  Works  were,  through  its  Chairman,  a 
party    to    the     original    proposal,    for 
although  it  was    true    that    Sir    John 
Thwaites  had  not  signed  the  Report,  be- 
cause he  objected  to  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  yet  he 
had  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the    general    scheme    suggested.      The 
Report,   accompanied  by  a  plan  for  a 
roadway,  was,  among  otiier  Fapers  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  was  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year  1862  submitted  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  matter  were  as  deliberate  as  possible, 
and  it  was  rather  too  late  to  object  to 
the  roadway  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
had  ever  been  heard  of  it  before.     The 
road  would  be  very  useful,  as  the  only 
convenient  communication  between  the 
Strand  and   the   Embankment,  and   as 
a  relief  to  the  traffic  at  Charing  Cross 
and  the   Strand.     The  higher  part  of 
the  Viaduct  would  not  be  constructed 
on  the  Embankment  itself,  but  on  the 
ground   which  was    now  occupied    by 
the  houses   between  CecQ    Street  ana 
Lancaster  Place.     He  might  further  ob- 
serve in  reply  to  those  who   objected 
to  the  roadway  because  it  would,   in 
their  opinion,  occupy  a  space  which  was 
valuable  as  a  site  for  public  buildings, 
that  the  original  plan  for  the  Thames 
Embankment  was  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  should  be  laid  out  as  a  recrea- 
tion ground  for  the  public,  and  not  used 
for  building  purposes.     An  open  space 
of  that  kind  would  be  very  ornamental. 
It  would  be  betiier  to  let  new  buildings 
rise  on  the  space  only  where  old  buildings 
now  stand.      The    building  which  ms 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Laya^)  proposed 
to  erect  woidd  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the   Adelphi   Terrace.      He    (Mr.  W. 
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Oowper^  did  not  think  that  would  be  a 
faToarable  place  for  the  erection  of  such 
&  building.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board 
<^  Works  had  objected  to  this  roadway 
they  might  have  proposed  to  repeal  the 
danse  of  the  Act  relating  to  it,  but  he 
bad  nerer  heard  of  a  proposal  to  repeal 
it  They  could  not  at  Uiat  moment  repeal 
in  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  a  Committee 
of  the  House  might  consider  whether 
this  road  really  inyolyed  the  objections 
urged  by  his  noble  Friend,  or  whether 
the  benefit  of  the  communication  could 
be  obtained  without  disfigurement  and 
without  needless  sacrifice  of  epace. 

Ma.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,   he 
▼as  of  opinion  that  the  speech  of  his 
nght  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
^impehire  (Mr.   W.   F.   Cowper)  was 
the  clearest  illustration  they  had  yet  had 
of  ^defects  of  the  existing  system,  and 
^  most  complete  and  clinching  confir- 
mation of  all  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  preceding  speakers. 
The  rery  length  of  time  over  which, 
aoeoiding  to  his  statement,  the  arrange- 
meats  had  spread,  concluding  with  me 
total    ignorance  which    existed    as    to 
the  ultmiate  form  which  they  had  as- 
eomed,  was  the  severest  possible  con- 
demnation of  the  entire    afiair.      The 
light  hon.  Member  had  shown  that  not- 
withstanding the  agencies  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  the  complicated 
commissions,  notices,  forms  of  the  House, 
and  80  forth,,  a  Bill  had  passed  through 
Fttliament  of  which  nobody  knew  any- 
thing, and  which  everybody  was  startled 
at  when  they  first  happened  to  hear  of 
it.    Now,  if  such  a  thing  occurred  under 
the  present  cumbrous  management,   it 
proved  not  only  that  they  were  very 
nao^ty  children  indeed,  but  that  they 
had  schoolmasters  trained  upon  very  bad 
models,    and    that    some    organization 
thoold  set  to  work  to  alter  Qie  whole 
ffrtem.     It  was  really  appealing  a  good 
ml  to  their  imagination  to  teU  them, 
SB  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  just  done, 
that  a  temporary  Commission  had  the 
•ame  power  as,   or  was  in    any    way 
equiTaient  to^   a  formal  Council.      He 
aomitted  that  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
Cooncil,    on  which  the  noble  Lot^  the 
Member  jfor    Haddingtonshire     (Lord 
Bdio)  hud  80  much  stress,  were  not 
iteictly  germane  to  the  present  question, 
aid  that  a  great  deal  might  on  this 
point  be  vjgediq^osi  the  other  side.  But 


to  contend  that  a  temporary  Commission^ 
appointed  without  any  responsibility,  and 
merely  to  deal  with  a  particular  matter, 
woidd  have  the  same  authority,  either  in 
the  eyes  of  Parliament  or  of  the  public,  as 
a  permanent  Board  would  be  to  say  what 
few  could  agree  to.  The  fact  was  that 
division  of  responsibility  ended  with  no 
responsibility  at  all  in  the  management 
of  our  public  buildings.  At  each  change 
of  Gk)vemment  some  accomplished  gen- 
tleman foimd  himself  appointed  to  a 
Commissionership,  which  foreign  jour- 
nals translated  MinUUre  des  IVavaux 
PuhliqueSy  and  yet  in  the  greater  part 
of  all  that  concerned  the  public  works  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
the  Empire,  he  had  no  more  authority 
than  the  beadle  at  the  Burlington  Ar- 
cade. The  Commissioner  had,  mdeed,  a 
few  parks  to  look  after ;  he  might  order 
about  a  few  statues  and  plant  a  few 
flower-beds ;  and  he  was  the  authority 
whenever  a  public  Department  wanted 
to  order  a  uttle  new  Aimiture.  Such' 
was  the  level  of  the  English  idea  of 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  after  the  discussion  of  that 
evening  something  better  might  arise. 
He  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had  often 
raisea  his  voice  in  the  un-Keformed  Par- 
liament for  a  strong  Minister  of  Arts  and 
Architecture.  He  trusted  now  that  the 
Reformed  Parliament  would  grasp  the 
conception.  He  hailed  the  manly  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Southwark 
TMr.  Layard)  and  his  courageous  con- 
fession of  official  impotence ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  he  claimed  that  the  present  First 
Commissionor  shoidd  follow  up  his  words 
with  deeds,  and  propose  some  efiective 
remedy.  After  what  had  taken  place, 
the  obnoxious  Viaduct  was,  of  course, 
doomed ;  but  the  evening's  work  would 
only  have  been  half  done  if  the  benefit 
of  tiie  debate  were  to  stop  there.  He 
caUed  upon  his  right  hon.  Friend  to 
propose  some  measure  which  should  re- 
organize and  strengthen  our  adminis- 
tration of  public  works.  And  now  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  the  particular 
question  at  present  before  the  House. 
His  ri^t  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Hampshire  had  indeed,  argued  that 
this  Viaduct  would  go  a  very  short  way 
over  the  reclaimed  land,  and  would  be 
chiefly  carried  through  the  ruinous  houses 
upon  the  present  river's  bank.  Not  long 
ago,  however,  he  happened  accidentally 
to  see  what  he  believed  was  the  authen- 
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tic  plan  of  the  site ;  and  unless  liis  senses 
deceived  him,  the  major  portion  of  the 
Viaduct  was  to  run  upon  the  reclaimed 
land,  and  it  was  only  to  touch  eidsting 
houses  at  either  end.  In  short,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  refi.'esh  his 
memory  by  looking  at  the  plans  he  would 
see  that  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
reclaimed  land  would  be  hopelessly  eaten 
up  by  the  waste  of  space  incident  to  the 
transverse  course  of  the  Viaduct.  As  to 
the  argument  that  a  public  building  ought 
not  to  be  j)laced  ujwn  that  plot  because 
the  land  was  originally  laid  out  for  a  park 
or  public  recreation  ground,  that  was  not 
to  the  point  of  the  present  debate,  and 
he  wondered  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  South  Hampshire  urged  it  as  if  it  had 
been.  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  question  here- 
after whether  a  fine  public  building  or  a 
public  garden  were  the  more  desirame  use 
of  the  ground.  That  was  a  fair  matter 
for  a  debate.  Either  would  be  a  noble, 
and,  so  to  speak,  an  Imperial  destination 
of  that  magnificent  area,  but  both  would 
be  made  impossible  if  this  wretched 
Viaduct  were  to  be  carried  out.  Let  the 
House  clear  the  way  to  the  discussion 
by  deciding  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
the  land  reclaimed  from  the  river  shall 
be  devoted  to  public  purposes,  and  not 
be  surrendered  to  private  enterprize, 
and  prostituted  to  wharves  and  ware- 
houses. 

THE.CRIMINAL  CLASSES.— QUESTION. 

Sm  GEOEGE  JENKINSON  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  "Wliether  he 
has  seen  a  statement  in  the  police  report, 
as  reported  in  The  Times  of  the  17th 
instant,  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  That  at  the  Southwark  Police-court  a  man 
named  George  Roberts,  aged  sixty-fiye,  was 
charged  on  remand  with  being  in  the  area  of  a 
certain  house  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
felony  ;  that  further  CTidence  was  given  bj  Richard 
Kemp,  one  of  the  warders  at  Wandsworth,  who 
said  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  oldest 
burglars  in  England,  many  yearn  ago  he  was 
cast  for  death,  and  that  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life ;  that  he  received  a 
ticket  of  leave,  and  had  since  boon  twice  trans- 
ported for  life,  and  liberated  with  license  ;  that  at 
the  September  Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  in  1866  witness  was  present  when  pri- 
soner was  tried  for  burglary,  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  hard  labour,  and  that  ho  be- 
lieved that  he  had  since  been  conyicted  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Burcham  sentenced  him  to  three 
months'  hard  labour  for  being  in  inclosed  premises 
for  an  unlawful  purpose." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  that  state- 
Mf\  JBeresford  Hope 


ment  as  reported  represented  the  facts 
accurately ;  whether,  if  accurate,  those 
facts  were  in  aecordance  with,  or  con- 
trary to,  the  eidsting  state  of  the  Law ; 
and,  whether,  in  either  alternative,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken,  or 
proposes  to  take,  any  steps  to  remedy 
such  an  anomalous  and  extraordinary 
state  of  things  ?  He  craved  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Houjse  for  a  few  moments 
while  he  made  a  few  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject affecting  all  classes  of  society.  If 
the  details  referred  to  in  this  Question 
were  accurately  stated,  he  could  hardly 
imagine  that  the  Home  Office  Circulcur 
issued  by  Sir  George  Grey  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1864,  had  in  this  particular 
case  been  compHed  with  in  every  point. 
He  was  quite  aware  that,  in  making 
these  remarks,  he  was  trenching  on  the 
entire  subject  of  the  treatment  of  our 
criminal  population  and  their  alleged 
rights.  He  maintained,  however,  mat 
the  rights  of  society  and  of  peaceable 
and  orderly  men  must  take  precedence 
of  the  alleged  rights  of  criminals,  whose 
only  trade  was  violence  and  robbery, 
and  who  were  at  war  with  all  mankind. 
If  any  individual  came  before  a  magis- 
trate, and,  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
** swore  the  peace"  against  any  other 
individual,  alleging  that  he  went  in  fear 
of  him,  the  person  against  whom  the 
application  was  made  was  bound  under 
surety  to  keep  the  peace,  not  only  to- 
wards the  complainant,  but  towards  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Now,  if  an 
individual  possessed  this  rigbt  as  against 
any  other  individual,  why  ^ould  society 
at  large  be  debarred  from  exercising  it  col- 
lectively against  the  whole  of  the  criminal 
class  ?  It  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  that 
our  prisons  were  already  full  to  overflow- 
ing; but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  while 
we  pursued  the  present  system  of  trans- 
porting none  of  our  criminals,  and  of 
hanging  very  few,  who,  he  was  afraid, 
were  in  some  instances,  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  them.  K  we  were  to  turn 
loose  a  large  number  of  criminals  with- 
out an  adequate  system  of  supervision, 
what  would  become  of  society?  He 
would  not  go  into  the  subject  more  fully 
at  present,  because  he  believed  that  a 
Bill  was  about  tp  be  brought  forward 
in  reference  to  it,  so  that  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  question  in  a  comprehensive 
and  liberal  manner.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  whole  communily,  and 
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it  ougkt  to  be  ia-eated  without  regard  to 
party  or  political  views.  He  trusted 
that  crimiiials  liberated  on  ticket  of 
leaTe  would  be  subjected  to  supervision, 
fxa  he  oould  not  see  that  there  was  any 
liAidship  in  placing  a  criminal  who  had 
eereral  times  offended  against  the  law 
mider  ^e  surveillance  of  the  police  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  the  man  al- 
luded to  in  his  Question  as  havine  been 
thrice  sentenced  to  transportation  lor  life, 
had  been  subjected  on  hiis  liberation  with 
license  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
he  would  not  have  had  an  opportxmity 
of  committing  the  fresh  offences  with 
which  he  was  charged.  He  hoped  the 
right  hen.  Gentleman  would  introduce 
into  any  measure  he  might  bring  for- 
ward sbingent  clauses  to  repress  the 
criminal  population  of  this  country,  as 
the  peaceful  and  well-disposed  members 
of  society  were  entitled  to  that  protec- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  in  reply,  the  very 
short  Notice  I  received  of  the  hon. 
Baronet's  intention  to  put  his  Question 
prevents  me  from  giving  a  complete 
Answer  to  it.  The  whole  of  the  case  re- 
ferred to  rests  sold^  upon  what  was  said 
by  a  warder  at  Wandsworth,  and  his 
statement  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  ima- 
gine it  will  not  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to 
have  any  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 
The  only  record  at  the  Home  Office,  with 
regard  to  George  Koberts  is,  that  he  was 
oQOvicted  of  burglary,  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months  imprisoiunent.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  consider  for  a  moment,  they 
will  see  it  IB  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  a  man  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  life  should  have  been  libe- 
rated three  times  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  for  it  is  only  since  1853  that  the 
system  of  eranting  licenses,  commonly 
caQed  ''  tidcets  of  leave,"  has  been  in 
operation.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  credible 
that  one  sentence  of  dei^,  and  three  of 
imprisonment,  had  been  passed  upon  a 
man,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,  he  had  received  three  licenses 
alknring  him  to  return  to  this  country. 
1  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  fr«e  pardon  is  wanted  to 
yenaaa  sentenced  for  life.  Such  persons, 
mdeed,  occasionally  'obtain  conditional 
Eeensee,  allowing  them  freedom  within 
the  ocdony,  and  no  doubt  the  condition  of 
these  Hoensee  is  sometimes  violated,  and 
tlie  ffrimifittla  holding  them  escape  to 
this  ooimtiy.    But  cases  of  this  kind  are 


very  rare,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  such  a  thing  should  have  occurred 
three  times  in  the  case  of  one  person. 
Inquiry  has,  however,  been  instituted 
into  the  case  mentioned  in  the  hon. 
Baronet's  Question,  and  on  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  be  able  to  supply 
the  correct  particulars.  Meanwhile,  I 
may  remark  that,  since  1864,  very  strin- 
gent rules  have  been  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  the  issuing  of  licenses.  Speaking 
generally,  the  utmost  that  a  convict  can 
get  by  way  of  a  remission  on  a  ticket  of 
leave  is  something  less  than  one-fourth 
of  his  sentence,  and  that  remission  can 
only  be  gained  when  he  has  shown  great 
industry  and  general  good  conduct.  Any 
departure  from  industry,  or  good  con- 
duct, leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  license.  In  cases  of  sentences 
for  Hfe,  the  rule  is,  that  they  should  be 
separately-  considered,  and  it  is  only  in 
very  extraordinary  instances  indeed  that 
a  pardon  is  given,  enabling  a  man  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  transportation  or 
imprisonment  for  life  to  be  restored  again 
to  society.  The  hon.  Baronet  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  a  system  of  police 
supervision  abeady  exists.  It  is  not  so 
complete  as  is  desirable,  owing  to  the 
movement  of  criminals  from  place  to 
place ;  but  it  wiU  be  part  of  the  proposals, 
which  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  on  Monday,  to 
make  that  system  of  supervision  more 
effectual.  With  regard  to  the  other 
measures  I  am  about  to  bring  forward 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the 
law  in  respect  of  criminals,  I  am  sure 
the  House  wiU  not  expect  me  now  to 
anticipate  what  will  so  soon  be  formally 
submitted  to  its  notice. 

ELECTION  EXPENSES  BILL.— LEAVE. 
FUIST  KEADING. 

Mb.  FAWCETT,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  BiU  to  amend  the  Law  re- 
lating to  the  Expenses  of  Returning 
Officers  at  Elections,  said,  the  measure 
had  been  amply  discussed  last  Session, 
when  there  had  been  four  or  five  divi- 
sions upon  it.  The  House  and  the 
coimtry  would,  therefore,  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  proposal,  which  was 
simply  to  throw  the  necessary  expenses 
of  elections — and  only  the  necessary  ex- 
penses— VLjioii  the  borough  or  the  county 
rates.  Provision  had  been  made  in  the 
Bill  for  cases  in  which  a  county  was 
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divided,  and  adequate  security  would 
also  be  provided  against  unnecessary 
and  vexatious  contests.  Such  a  measure 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  this  great 
advantage  —  it  would  exert  some  in- 
fluence in  checking  what  was  no  doubt 
the  opprobrium  of  our  representative 
system — the  great,  and  he  feared,  the 
increasing  expenses  of  election  contests. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relatiog  to  the  Expenses 
of  Returning  OflScers  at  Elections,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  bj  Mr.  Fawcxtt,  Mr.  Bainxs,  and  Mr. 
M'Labxn. 

B\]l  praented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  7.] 

DROGHEDA  WRIT. 
Mr.  GLYN  moved, 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to  the 
Gerk  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  to  make  out  a 
new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serre 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Drogheda,  in  the  room  of  Benjamin  Whitworth, 
Esquire,  whose  Election  has  been  determined  to 
be  void." 

CoLoxEL  TAYLOE  said,  that  only 
yesterday  the  House  had  ordered  the 
production  of  the  evidence  taken  during 
the  inquiry  into  the  Drogheda  Election. 
He  hoped  that  pending  the  production 
of  this  evidence  the  issue  of  the  Writ 
would  be  suspended. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
that  the  Eeport  of  the  Judges  was  be- 
fore the  Government.  Under  the  Act  of 
last  Session  they  were  of  two  kinds. 
They  might  be  mere  ordinary  Eeports 
tliat  so  and  so  had  been  duly  elected,  or 
that  the  election  was  void,  in  which 
cases  the  Writs  would  issue  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  there  could  be 
no  object  in  having  the  evidence  printed 
or  in  instituting  inquiry,  inasmuch  as 
the  decision  of  the  Judge  had  already 
settled  the  matter.  Or  they  might  be 
special  Eeports,  and  with  regard  to 
them  the  Act  of  last  Session  enacted 
that  where  a  Judge  made  a  special  Ee- 
port the  House  of  Commons  might  make 
such  Order  as  they  might  thiiSc  proper 
with  respect  to  such  special  Eeport. 
Where  the  Judges  reported  specially  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  corrupt 
practices  had  extensively  prevailed,  he 
apprehended  that  it  woidd  generally  be 
proper  that  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
should  be  moved  for,  with  a  view  to  the 
issue  of  a  Commission.  The  special  Ee- 
port of  the  Judge  in  the  Dro^eda  case 
Mr,  Fawcett 


was  not  a  Eeport  of  this  kind.  At  the 
same  time  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  special 
Eeport,  and  the  House  would  be  en- 
titled to  take  such  a  course  as  it  thought 
fit.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  there  was  sufficient  ground  for 
asking  his  hon.  Friend  to  postpone  the 
issue  of  the  Writ  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  have  before  it  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Judge. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


EAST  INDIA  IBBIOATION  AKD  CAKAL 
COMPANY   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Grant  Dufv,  Bill  for  the 
confirmation  and  execution  of  arrangements  made 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of 
India  and  the  East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal 
Company ;  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gravt 
Duff  and  Mr.  Staksfsld. 

Bill  preiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  8.] 


COUNTY  COTJBTS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Bill  further  to 
fiicilitate  proceedings  in  the  County  Conrta«  <?r- 
dered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr. 
Akrotd,  and  Mr.  Mcndxlla. 

BiW  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  0.] 


PUBLIC  PETITIONS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  whom  shall  b« 
referred  all  Petitions  presented  to  the  House* 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  to  PriTato 
Bills  ;  and  that  such  Committee  do  classify  and 
prepare  abstracts  of  the  same,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  best  suited  to 
convey  to  the  House  all  requisite  information  re- 
specting their  contents,  and  do  report  the  same 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House ;  and  that  sooh 
Reports  do  in  all  cases  set  forth  the  number  of 
signatures  to  each  Petition : — And  that  such 
Committee  have  power  to  direct  the  printing 
in  extento  of  such  Petitions,  or  of  such  parts  of 
Petitions,  as  shall  appear  to  require  it  :~-And 
that  such  Committee  have  power  to  report  their 
opinion  and  observations  thereupon  to  the  House :" 
— Mr.  Charles  Forstxr,  Mr.  Bonham-Cabtbb, 
Major  Gavin,  Mr.  Hastinos  Russxll,  Mr.  Al- 
derman Salomons,  Mr.  Owbk  Stanlxt,  Mr. 
KiNNAiRD,  Mr.  M^Lagak,  Mr.  Dx  Grrt,  Mr. 
DnisDALE,  The  O'Conor  Don,  Mr.  Wilxjam 
Obmsbt  Gore,  Mr.  HxNiiiEER-MAfOE,  Lord  Gab- 
lies,  and  Mr.  Guest  : — Three  to  be  the  quorum. 


House  adjourned  at  half  after  Six 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 
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HOTjgiB    o:p    LOEDS, 

Jfon^,  22fi€l  Fehruary,  1869. 

MCnTTES.}— SsuGT  CoMMTTn— Office  of  the 
Gnk  of  tbo  ParliameDta  and  Office  of  the 
GtBUcman  Usber  of  the  BUok  Rod  appointed. 

PiBuc  Bill — Firtt  Reading — ParlUmentarj 
fno&tdmg!^^  (7). 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 
ADDRESS    IN    ANSWER    TO    HER    MA- 
JESTT'S  SPEECH. 


Earl  GRANVILLE   said,  that  very 
sooa  after  the  adjouminent  of  the  House 
on  Friday  he  received  a  communication 
from  Her  Majesty's  medical  adviser,  Sir 
William   Jenner,   informing    him    that 
Prince  Leopold  had  tmhappily  been  at- 
tacked by  me  same  disease  which  on  two 
nrovious  occasions  had  placed  his  life  in 
jeopardy.     A  communication  at  the  same 
time  reached  him  from  Her  Majesty,  de- 
siring him  to  express  to  their  Ijordships 
lier  ^Bep  regret  at  being  prevented  imder 
iSttaee  dieomstances  from  receiving  at 
Buddngham  Palace  their  Address  and 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was, 
therefore,   thought  convenient,   though 
somewhat  irregular,    to    apprize    their 
Imdahips  on  Saturday  by  a  Notice  ap- 
pended to  their  Minutes,  that  the  House 
would  not  meet,  as  had  been  arranged, 
to  present  the  Address  at  noon  this  aay. 
It  was  now  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
Address  be  presented  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

The  Order  made  on  Thursday  last, 
that  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  agreed 
to  cm  Tuesday  last,  be  presented  by  the 
Whole  House,  discharged. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords 
vith  White  Staves. 


ABT  PBOOEEDINOS  BILL   [h.L.] 

to  fiifdlitato  Prooeedingt  on  Bills  in  Par- 
pruenied  hj  The    Marquess   of 
1».    (No.  7.) 


OmCB  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  FARLLA- 
XnTB  ABTD  OFFICE  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN 
rSHSE  OF  THE  BLACK  BOD. 

Seieel  Coomitttae  on,  appointed:  The  Lords 
fcOevisf  vera  named  of  the  Committee  : — 

U.  ChaaeeUor  M.  Bath 

U.  Prseideni  E.  DeTon 

hi.  Friwj  Seal  £.  Tknkonrille 

D.  Biehaiond  E.  Caroanron 

M.  Sefiikvj  £•  Mahneibary 


E.  Granville 
Ld.  Chamberlain 
V.  Hawarden 
V,  Eversley 
Ld.  Steward 
L.  Willoughbj  de 
Eresby 


L.  CoMUe  of  Cuhross 

L.  Foley 

L.  Redesdale 

L.  Colchester 

L.  Stanley  of  Alderley 

L.  Cairns 


Honse  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Fito 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday y  22nd  Februanjy  1 869. 


MINUTES.]  —  SxLvoT  Coioiittxx  —  Printing, 
Mr.  Ayrton  added,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  op- 
poinUd, 

Public  Bills — Resolutione  in  Committee — Civil 
OfiBces ;  Sale  of  Liquors. 

Ordered — Sale  of  Liquors  * ;  Rateable  Property 
(Metropolis^  ;  Rateable  Property  ;  Eccle- 
siastical Titles. 

Fbrtt  Reading— StAe  of  Liquors*  [10];  Rate- 
able Property  [11];  Rateable  Property  (Me- 
tropolis) [13];  Ecclesiastical  Titles  [Id]. 

IMPORTATION    OF    FOREIGN    SHEEP 
AND  CATTLE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  HEADLAM  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasuiy, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  take  any  steps  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles that  now  impede  the  importation 
of  Foreign  Sheep  and  Cattle  ?  Since  he 
gave  Notice  of  the  Question  an  important 
change  had  been  made  in  the  regula- 
tions affecting  the  importation  of  foreim 
sheep.  He  would  therefore  ask  me 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  replied  to 
state  precisely  the  effect  of  the  change, 
and  whether  foreign  sheep  were  to  be 
brought  into  a  separate  market?  The 
new  Order  did  not  affect  foreign  cattle, 
and  the  obstficles  to  which  ho  aUuded 
were  still  in  existence  as  regarded  them 
and  their  reception  at  separate  markets. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  could 
state  exactly  the  effect  of  the  existing 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  sheep.  The  Order  in  Council 
which  had  just  been  issued  revoked  an 
Order  in  Council  which  was  issued  on 
the  20th  of  August  last  year,  and  the 
Order  of  revocation  would  take  effect 
from  Friday  next.  Consequently,  the 
importation  of  sheep  would  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  before  the 
Order  of  August  last.    The  effect  of  that 
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Order  iros  thftt  unless  eheep  anired  ia 
the  same  vesael  as  foreign  cattle  the; 
might  be  landed  at  any  port  where  the 
landing  of  sheep  was  now  permitted, 
that  was  generally  at  ports  of  entry ;  and, 
if  upon  examination  they  were  found  to 
be  healthy,  they  might  be  removed  or 
sold  without  restriction ;  but  if  they  were 
imported  in  the  same  vessel  with  foreign 
cattle,  they  wore  subjected  to  the  same 
regulations  as  those  which  affected  fo- 
reigncattle.  TheOrderoflaatAugustwas 
issued  in  consequence  of  the  Government 
being  informed  that  the  sheep-pox  was 
at  ttiat  time  raging  in  Holstein,  in 
Schleswig,  and  partly  in  Holland  — 
countries  from  which  we  were  in  the 
babit  of  importing  sheep.  The  Govern- 
ment were  now  i^ormed  that  aheep-pox 
was  confined  within  comparatively  small 
bounds  in  North  Germany,  had  probably 
disappeared  in  Holland,  and  did  not  ex- 
ist in  any  other  country  from  which  we 
usually  imported  sheep.    It  was  believed 


which  the  present  Government  found  in 
the  office.  The  GovemmAt  did  not  feel 
that  they  could  altogether  adopt  the  ar- 
rangements of  that  Bill,  and  it  was  their 
intention  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  of  their 
own,  believing,  &&  they  did,  that  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  was  still  necMsaiy, 
and  believing  also  that  it  was  desirable 
that  that  le^slation  should  affect  ani- 
mals that  might  be  suffering  not  merely 
from  the  rinderpest,  but  from  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  many  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
agricultural  interests ;  and  the  Bill  of 
the  Gh)vemment  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  before  the  dat«  fixed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord. 

THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

fttrBSXION. 

Mr.  GANDUSH  said,  he  would  beg 
ia  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  <^ 
Trade,  If  ho  expects  to  be  able  this  Ses- 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and 
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Russia ;  but  that  was  comparatively 
important,  as  our  imports  from  those 
countries  were  very  small.  Since  the 
12th  of  October,  1868,  no  case  of  small- 
pox had  been  detected  in  any  foreign 
sheep  comiiu;  into  this  country ;  and 
taking  that  met  into  consideration,  and 
also  me  fact  that  in  Northern  Germany 
Oie  Government  regulations  were  very 
stringent,  and  a  complete  cordon  was 
drawn  round  the  infected  districte,  and 
further  that  the  import  of  sheep  into  this 
country  had  been  very  much  (Cminiahed 
during  the  operation  of  these  Orders, 
the  Oovemment  felt  that  the  restriction 
could  hardly  bo  maintained  any  longer. 
From  the  1st  of  September,  1867,  up  to 
the  second  week  of  February,  175,421 
sheep  were  imported,  and  irom  the  1st 
of  September,  1868,  to  the  present  date 
the  number  imported  was  only  97,927  ; 
and  we  knew  that  simultaneously  with 
this  reduction  of  imports  the  price  of 
mutton  had  been  rising.  The  Govern- 
ment was  satisfied  that  the  danger  now 
was  small  compared  with  what  it  was 
when  the  restriction  was  imposed,  and 
they  therefore  thought  it  right  to  take  it 
off.  With  regard  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  the  Government  had  now 
liad  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Robert  Mont^ju),  because,  al- 
though it  had  only  just  been  printed,  it 
was  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  Bill 

ifr.  W.  E.  Foriter 


Marine? 

Ma.  BRIGHT  s^d,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  introduce 
such  a  Bill.  The  late  Government  took 
some  steps  towards  putting  the  Bill  into 
shape,  and  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  draftsman.  His  hon.  Friend  knew 
that  the  Bill  would  contain  an  appalling 
number  of  clauses,  and  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  there- 
fore the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
when  the  Bill  was  sufficiently  put  info 
shape,  to  submit  it  to  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  if  possible  to  make  it  in  soma 
degree  complete  before  it  was  introduced 
into  tlie  House,  and  at  that  time  the  opi- 
nion and  advice  of  the  hon.  Member 
woidd  be  gladly  received.  The  Bill 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
in  the  course  of  the  Session ;  but  he 
should  be  sanguine  indeed  if  he  were  to 
hope  that  it  could  pass  this  Session. 

IRELAND— GRAND  JURT  LAWS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  tlie  Chief  Secretaty  for  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  any  measure  for  revising 
the  Grand  Jury  Laws  of  Ireland,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
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flutkee  of  thia  Souse,  wLioh  eat  during 
ib  Beeeioii  o^  1868  on  Grand  Jury  Pre- 
MfttDuentB  (XrelaAd)  ? 

Mb.  CHIOHESTEE  FOETESCUE 
wdflie  bad  prepared  a  Bill  which  would 
nbrtantaally  caray  out  the  recommenda- 
tknsof  the  Committee  over  which  his 
ka.  Friend  the  Member  for  Eosoommon 
had  preeided.  That  Bill  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  draftsmjan,  and  if  there  should  ap- 
pear to  be  any  prospect  of  passing  it  in 
ike  course  of  the  present  Session,  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  introduce  it; 
bat  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  as 
yet  giye  any  promise  upon  the  subject. 

PiaUAMENT— THE    EASTER  RECESS. 

QUBSnOK. 

Mb.  HAEDOASTLE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
smT,  On  what  day  it  is  proposed  that 
the  House  shoidd  adjourn  for  the  Easter 
BeeesB,  and  for  what  period  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  at  present  any  absolute 
proposal  to  make  to  the  House  on  the 
nbjeet ;  but  the  putting  of  the  Question 
affinded  him  an  opportunity  of  stating 
aa  anangement  which  had  occurred  to 
him  as  calculated  to  promote  the  conve- 
Bieooe  of  hon.  Members,  and  he  would 
mention  it  in  order  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  make  their  feelings  known.     We 
had  this  year  a  concurrence  of  two  cir- 
comstancee — ^we  had  a  very  late  meeting 
of  Ptoliament  and  a  remarkably  early 
Easter.     It  therefore  occurred  to  him 
that  it  might  be  convenient  to  make  a 
Mrt  of  exchange  between  the  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  vacations,  by  shortening  the 
fonner  and  fixing  the  latter  early  and 
lengthening  it  in  proportion,  so  as  not 
to  defraud  the  House  on  the  general  re- 
soh,  and  to  provide  for  a  longer  vaca- 
tioii,  when  hon.  Members  should  have 
done  more  to  earn  it,  and  at  a  more  con- 
genial season,  which  would  render  it 
more  enjoyable.     Unless  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  arrangement  would 
be  inoonvenient  and  disagreeable,  his 
impression  was  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  he  shoidd  make  a  pro- 
poeal  for  its  adoption. 

KEPRESENTATION   OF  THE  PEOPLE 
iCT.  ISer—REGISTRATION  OF    HOUSE- 
HOLDERS.—QU  ESTION. 

Mb.  EUSTACE  SMITH  said,  he 
voold  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
TreaBuyy  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 


Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  any 
steps  towards  clearing  up  the  doubts 
wmch  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons, and  especially  in  those  of  Bevising 
Barristers,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  house 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Beform  Act 
of  1867  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  when 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  course 
of  the  Session  of  1867  it  was  found  to 
be  attended  with  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  it  might  be  desirable  that 
some  further  attempt  should  be  made  to 
clear  up  the  law  with  respect  to  it.  He 
had  been  informed  that  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Revising  Barristers 
during  the  last  autumn  would  not  aiSbrd 
them  much  assistance  in  that  direction. 
That  might  be  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  of  the  revision  of 
the  lists  of  voters  had  then  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course 
of  the  revision  no  point  that  could  be 
avoided  had  been  dealt  with  ;  and  imder 
these  circumstances  he  thought  it  was  a 
mattet  for  consideration  wheSier  it  would 
be  wise  on  their  parts  to  attempt  to  legis- 
late further  upon  the  subject  during  the 
present  Session,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  that  they  should  wait  for 
the  experience  of  the  next  registration, 
which  would  be  carried  on  with  the  usual 
amount  of  deliberation.  On  the  whole, 
he  leant  to  the  impression — although  he 
did  not  mean  to  express  any  positive  and 
absolute  conviction — that  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  postpone  dealing 
with  that  particular  matter  until  another 
Session.  He  was  still,  however,  ready 
to  consider  whether  a  different  course 
should  not  be  adopted,  and  whether,  if 
the  House  shoiild  determine  on  making 
an  inquiry  into  a  number  of  points  con- 
nected with  our  Election  Law  and  the  sys- 
tem of  registration,  it  might  not  be  de- 
sirable to  include  in  the  investigation 
the  point  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  That 
was  a  matter  which  remained  entirely 
open. 

ARMY— THE   YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  NEVILLE -GEENVILLE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  tho  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  If  it  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  dipense  with  the  services 
of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry ;  if  not,  whe- 
ther they  are  to  be  called  out  for  per- 
manent duty  this  year  ? 
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Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  lie  was  liappy 
to  be  able  to  inform  his  hon.  Friend 
that  the  Government  had  not  formed 
any  intention  of  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry ;  the 
usual  provision  for  them  would  be  found 
in  the  Estimates  about  to  be  presented. 


CUBA-IMPRISONMENT   OF  A  BRITISH 
SUBJECT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CEUM-EWING  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  K  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  of  Alexander 
M*Niel,  a  native  of  Paisley,  who  has 
been  confined  in  a  damp  prison  in  Cuba 
for  several  months  on  a  charge  made 
by  a  negro  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  casting  bullets  and  making  lances 
for  the  insurgents,  which  he  denied; 
and,  whether  he  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  either  to  have  the  charge  proved 
or  to  obtain  his  release  ? 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  that  he  ha<l  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  had  received  no  informa- 
tion as  yet.  He  would  communicate 
with  Her  Majesty's  Consul  General  at 
Havannah  witii  respect  to  it. 


IRELAND— PARDON  OF   FENIAN 
CONVICTS.— QUESTION. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  that  the  Royal  clemency  should 
be  extended  to  persons  suffermg  im- 
prisonment or  penal  servitude  for  offences 
of  a  political  character  in  connection 
with  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  the  important  subject  to  which  his 
hon.  Friend's  Question  referred,  had  met 
with  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. They  had  felt  it  their  duty 
to  examine  most  carefully  the  list  of 
prisoners  now  undergoing  penal  servi- 
tude on  charges  of  treason  and  treason- 
felony,  in  connection  with  the  Fenian 
movement.  They  had  examined  those 
lists  with  a  view  to  a  ascertain  whether, 
in  their  judgment,  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown  could  be  extended  to  any  of  those 
persons.  The  general  result  of  that  exa- 
mination had  been  this — ^that  among 
those  prisoners  there  were  some  who 
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might,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  public 
peace,  be  discharged  forthwith.       The 
class  of  prisoners  to  whom  he  referred 
might  be  described  as  partly  young  men, 
hot-headed  men,  who  were  led  in  an  ex- 
cited moment  into  criminal  acts,  for  which 
they  were  now  suffering ;  men,  some  of 
whom  might  be  described  as  the  dupes 
and  tools  of  others ;  men  incapable,  as 
far  as  coidd  be  ascertained,  of  doin^  mis- 
chief hereafter  as  leaders  in  any  mture 
insurrectionary  attempts.     The  number 
which  the  Qovemment  believed  to  come 
under  such  a  description,  and  whom  they 
thought  mi^ht  safely  be  discharged,  was 
not  inconsiderable.     He  woidd  tell  the 
House  the  number  exactly  as  they  now 
stood.     Excluding  the  military  convicts, 
whom  the  GK)vemment  held  to  be  in  a 
very  different  position  from  the  others, 
and  whose  cases  had  not  been  taken  into 
accoimt — excluding  the  military  convicts, 
there  were  eighty-one  prisoners  imder 
sentence  of  penal  servitude.     Of  these 
forty-two   were  now  in  Australia  and 
thiity-nine  in  Great  Britain.      It  was 
proposed — acting  on  the  rule  that  he 
had  described,    and    which    had   been 
rigidly  applied  by  a  very  close  scrutiny 
into  the  case  of  each  prisoner  on  the  list 
— ^it  was  proposed  that  of  these,  forty- 
nine    should     be    imconditionaUy  ^  diia- 
charged.    Of  these  forty-nine  there  were 
now  thirty-four  in  Australia  and  fifteen 
in   Great  Britain.      That  would  leave 
thirty-two    prisoners    still    to  undergo 
their  sentence,  of  whom  nine  were  m 
Australia  and  the  rest  in  this  coimtry. 
But  he  should  tell  the  House  that  tins 
list    of    thirty-two    prisoners    included 
almost  all  the  main  foimders,  leaders, 
and  organizers  of  the  Fenian  movement; 
it  included  men  who  were  deeply  re- 
sponsible for  the  attempted  revolution 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  men 
whom  the  Government  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  felt  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  discharge,  or  whose 
freedom  would  be  compatible  with  the 
public  safety — men,  he  might  add,  with 
regard  to  whom  the  Government  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  might  not,  if 
discharged,  attempt  ^ain  to  renew  their 
unhappy  and   criminal,   although  des- 
perate enterprize,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore the  Government,  while  rejoicing  as 
they  did,  and  as  Lord  Spencer  did,  that 
they  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  list  so 
largely,  felt  that  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown  shoiild  not  be  extended. 
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Ml.  GATHOItNE  HAEDT  asked, 
ilkether  the  prisoners  to  be  liberated  in 
ABStnlia  would  be  left  there  or  brougbt 
buck  to  this  oountry  at  the  ei^pense  of 
die  Qovemment  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FOETESCUE 
nid,  he  would  prefer  answering  that 
Qoflition  to-morrow. 

THE  CONVICT  GEORGE  ROBERTS. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  GEOKGE  JENK1N80N  repeated 
the  Qaeetion  he  had  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  on 
Friday,  as  follows : — ^Whether  he  has 
seen  a  statement  in  the  police  report,  as 
reported  in  The  Times  of  the  1 7th  instcwit, 
to  the  effect — 

**TbBt  mt  the  Southwark  Police  Court  a  man 

umti   George    Roberts,    aged    sixtj-flTe,  waf 

cterfed  on  remand  with  being  in  the  area  of  a 

MrtUB  hooee  for  the  purpose  of  oommitting  a 

Ussy:    that    farther   OTidenoe    was    given  by 

Riskard  Kemp,  one  of  the  warders  at  Wands- 

virtk,  who  said  Uiat  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the 

•Usst  burglars  in  England,  many  years  ago  be 

vss  east  lor  death,  and  that  sentence  was  com- 

■Hsd  to  transportation  for  life  ;  that  he  received 

s  tieket  of  leare,  and  had  since  been  twice  trans- 

psftsd  for  life,  and  liberated  with  lioense;  that 

SI  tks  September  Sessions  of  the  Central  Cri- 

rnsil  Court  in  1866  witness  was  present  when 

yriwan  was  tried  for  burglary,  and  sentenced 

ce  sighteen  months'   hard   labour,  and  that  he 

Wimd  that  he  had  since  been  conyicted  in 

tW  souatry.      Mr.   Burobam   sentenced  him  to 

tkne  Booths'  hard  labour  for  being  in  enclosed 

fRBises  for  an  unlawful  purpose." 

Whether  that  statement,  as  reported, 
Tppieaents  the  facts  accurately;  whether, 
if  aocorate,  those  facts  are  in  accordance 
vith,  or  contrary  to,  the  existing  state 
of  the  Law;  and,  whether  in  either 
ihenuitiYe  he  has  taken,  or  proposes  to 
tike,  any  steps  to  remedy  such  an 
ttnnalous  and  extraordinary  state  of 
things? 

lU.  BRUCE  said,  that  a  few  minutes 
hefore  leaving  the  Home  Office,  he 
wcttred  the  result  of  inquiries  which 
had  been  made  into  the  matter.  The 
■tttement  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
i«ferred  was  not  strictly  accurate.  Al- 
though the  history  of  the  prisoner  was 
^dfidently  eventfiil,  it  was  not  true  that 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  or  that 
he  hsd  been  twice  transported  for  life, 
<*  that  he  had  ever  received  a  ticket  of 
leave.  He  had  been  first  convicted  in 
1S37,  not  for  burglary  but  for  stealing 
in  a  hoose ;  and  a  sentence  was  passed 
t^on  him — ^which  was  not  unusual  at 
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that  period — ^namely,  of  transportation 
for  life ;  in  1842  ho  was  found  in  Eng- 
land imder  another  name,  having  escaped 
£rom  the  colony,  and  was  a^ain  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life.  He 
escaped  a  second  time,  and  was  found  in 
England  in  1851,  again  with  another 
name,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  It  appeared  he  had 
worked  out  that  sentence,  because  the 
next  record  of  him  at  the  Home  Office 
was  in  1866,  when  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
months  for  a  burglary.  Of  course,  his 
previous  sentences  to  transportation  were 
not  known  at  this  time.  Since  then  he 
had  been  twice  brought  up  as  a  vagrant, 
and  received  each  time  a  sentence  of  a 
month.  It  was  obvious  that  upon  the 
last  occasion  the  sentence  of  fourteen 
years  would  have  made  no  difference  in 
his  punishment;  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  escaped  was  altogether  unknown 
imtil  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
warder.  The  story  was  a  remarkable 
one ;  but  he  was  desirous  that  the  House 
should  understand  that  this  man  had 
never  received  a  license,  and  that  his 
successive  escapes  were  due  to  himself 
and  his  own  merits,  and  not  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Home  (Mice. 

THE  CONVICT  RICHARD  BONNER. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  WALTEE  inquired  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  What  answer  he  had  made  to  a 
memorial  forwarded  to  him  from  th^ 
Justices  of  Berkshire  containing  the  fol- 
lowing curious  statement : — 

*'  That  in  the  year  1831  one  Richard  Bonner 
was  tried  and  convicted  at  Oxford,  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  transportation  ;  that  at  the  Ox- 
ford Lent  Assises,  in  the  year  1851,  the  said 
Richard  Bonner  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high- 
way robbery,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life ;  that,  in  1863,  the  same  Richard  Bonner  was 
convicted  at  the  borough  of  Reading,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment ;  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  last-mentioned  term  of  imprisonment, 
the  said  Richard  Bonner,  having  been  previously 
officially  reported  as  a  license  holder,  was  sent 
bnck  to  Millbank  Prison,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  again  (in  1868)  convicted  of  crime 
in  this  county,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  again,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  sent  back  to  Millbank  Prison.  Your  memo- 
rialists submit,  that,  independently  of  the  social 
aspects  of  the  case,  it  is  a  hardship  upon  the 
county  of  Berks  that  the  convict  in  question 
should  have  been  a  burden  upon  it  for  the  space 
of  two  years  and  six  months  after  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  as  above  set 
forth  f" 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  he  would  read  the 
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answer  he  had  forwarded  to  the  me- 
morial ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

*'  The  burden  of  maintaining  a  license-holding 
convict  during  his  term  of  imprisonment  for  an 
oflfence  committed  while  he  is  at  large  is  imposed 
by  the  existing  law  upon  the  county  in  which  his 
conviction  took  place.  Unless  sentences  for  life 
are  to  be  absolutely,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
irremissible,  the  hardship  of  which  the  Justices 
complain  must  occasionally  occur.  Previously  to 
1864  the  punishment  of  transportation  or  penal 
servitude  for  life  was  inflicted  more  frequently 
than  at  present,  and  tho  liberation  of  life-convicts 
on  licenses,  after  twelve  years'  imprisonment,  wns 
not  unusual.  Since  1864  the  sentences  of  life 
imprisonment  have  only  been  passed  in  the  gravest 
cases,  and  by  a  regulation  made  by  Sir  George 
Gray  in  1866  the  minimum  time  at  which  each 
case  could  be  considered,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  was  twenty  years.  £ach  case 
would  then  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  1'he 
case  of  Richard  Bonner  suggests  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  a  convict  for  liie  who  while  at  large 
on  license  commits  a  fresh  offence,  thereby  prov- 
ing that  he  is  unreclaimed  and  irreclaimable, 
ought  ever  to  receive  a  second  license." 

It  was  worthy  consideration  whether 
where  a  man  on  ticket  of  leave  had  been 
convicted  of  a  subsequent  offence  it  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Judge  to 
re-commit  him  at  once  to  MUlbanK,  or 
one  of  the  Gbvemment  convict  prisons. 
But,  as  the  public  interest  was  very  much 
alive  to  this  subject,  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  why  he  considered  that  there 
mi^ht  be  special  circumstances  under 
which  a  person  sentenced  for  life  might 
have  his  sentence  occasionally  revised. 
A  case  which  had  occurred  within  the 
last  few  days  woidd  illustrate  some  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  a  Home  Se- 
cretary was  placed.  On  the  same  day  a 
petition  reached  him  praying  for  remis- 
sion of  part  of  the  sentence  in  the  case 
of  two  persons  who  had  been  convicted 
for  precisely  the  same  offence,  which  was 
an  attempt  to  murder.  The  attempt  was 
deliberate,  and  in  each  case  there  was  a 
narrow  escape.  The  offenders  were  per- 
sons not  previously  criminal,  but  were 
moved  to  this  violent  action  by  jealousy. 
They  were  tried  by  different  Judges,  and 
one  man,  who  had  attempted  to  murder 
his  wife,  received  a  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  for  twenty  years;  the  other, 
who  had  attempted  to  murder  a  man  of 
whom  he  was  jealous,  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  With  respect  to 
the  person  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
twenty  years,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  ne  woidd  receive  a  license  after 
fifteen  years  and  four  months,  provided 
his  conduct  had  been  good.  But,  if  that 
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were  so,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  other 
person,  who  had  been  committed  for  life 
for  a  similar  offence,  ought  to  have  his 
case  considered.  It  was  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  there  must  occasionally  be  cir- 
cumstances which  would  induce  a  man 
of  upright  feeling,  in  the  position  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  hold,  to  remit  some 
portion  of  a  sentence  for  life. 

CRIME  PREVENTION  BILL. 

OBSERVATIOXS. 

Me.  BEUCE  said,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  proceed  that  even- 
ing with  the  Bill  which  he  had  given 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  cusk  leave  to 
introduce.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  repre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  in  both 
Houses  with  regard  to  a  division  of 
labour,  and  it  had  been  thought  most 
convenient  that  this  Bill  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Lord  Privy  Seal) 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  day  oor  two, 
bring  it  in. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE    ADDRESS    IN    ANSWER    TO    THE 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH,— OBSERVATIONS. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  some  days 
ago  this  House  determined  to  avail  itself 
of  an  opportunity  of  testifying  its  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  Throne  by  unani- 
mously passing  a  Motion  that  the  Address 
in  answer  to  the  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne  should  be  presented  to  the 
Sovereign  by  the  Whole  House.  But  on 
Fridav  evening  I  received  a  communica- 
tion n-om  Her  Majesty  at  Osborne,  in 
which  Her  Majesty  expressed  her  deep 
concern  —  in  truth,  she  used  a  stronger 
expression  —  that  the  serious  —  indeed, 
the  alarming — iUness  of  His  Boyal  High- 
ness Prince  Leopold  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  quit  him,  and  placed  it 
out  of  her  power  to  name  any  period 
when  she  could  receive  the  Addresses  of 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
I,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Sir  TVllliam  Jenner,  that 
the  complaint  under  which  His  Soyal 
Highness  was  labouring  was  the  same 
as  that  which,  on  one  or  two  former  oc- 
casions, had  placed  the  life  of  His  Bc^al 
Highness  in  extreme  jeopardy.  Ijub 
iUness,  Dr.  Jenner  explained,  was  such, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  preidiot  what 
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ooone  it  would  take ;  and,  as  the  medi- 
eil  adrifier  of  Ser  liilajesty,  he  coxild  not 
xeoommend  that  any  plans  could  be  then 
fon&ed  for  Her   Majesty's  quitting  Os- 
borne, nor  could  lie  name  a  time  when 
nek  plans  could,  iirith  confidence,  be  en- 
totamed.      Sir,     under    these    circum- 
sUnces,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  a  com- 
nnmication  to  the  House,  and  I  came 
down  for  the  purpose ;  but,  unfortunately, 
1  believe  the  Q!ouse  had  \iithin  five  mi- 
nnteB  before  closed  its  Business  and  ad- 
joamed.      These   commiuiications  were 
followed  on  Saturday  by  others  to  the 
nme  purport,  stating  that,  though  all 
dungs  were    going  on  favourably,  yet 
the  matter  beuig  a  critical  one,  and  cir- 
cumstances remaining  the  same,  it  was 
imposeiblo  for  Her  Majesty  to  name  a 
daj  for  the   purpose   of  receiving  the 
Address,  and   in  consequence  she  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  she  had 
entertained   of  receiving  it   in  person. 
Under  theee  circumstances,  it  is  my  duty 
to  move  that  the  Order  which  was  made 
hj  this  House  on  a  former  day  be  dis- 
cbarged,  with  a  view  to  the  Address 
bein^  presented  in  the  manner  which  is 
unud  in  reply  to  a  Speech  delivered  by 
Commipsion. 

Motion  M^reed  io. 

POUTIGAL  PENSIONS  FOR  CIVIL 
OFFICES.— RESOLUTION. 

Besolution  anwidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  rise  to 
popose  a  Besolution  for  leave  to  bring 
m  A  Bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  pro- 
▼ieions  of  certain  Acts  relating  to  what 
•le  commonly  known  as  political  pen- 
aflBui»  and  the  object  of  this  Motion  par- 
ticolariv  is  to  bring  under  the  considera- 
txm.  of  this  House  certain  alterations 
vhich  we  think  might  with  advantage 
be  made  in  the  Act  by  which  pou- 
tieil  pensions  are  reg^iilated — an  Act 
ptaeea  in  1834.  Before  that  period  the 
object  of  political  pensions  was  one 
vhieh  caus^  much  difficulty  and  dis- 
auitiaction.  There  was  no  nde  appli- 
cable to  them,  'and  transactions  of  an 
iiRgolar  character,  and  wliich  were  not 
giyremed  by  any  law  or  system,  were 
condnually  occurring.  The  2)eriod  of  the 
Gorenunent  of  Ea3  Grey  was  i)robably 
moDg  the  very  best  in  our  history  so 
&r  as  regards  the  mature  consideration 
* '  *  thi^i  giTen  to  administrative 


questions  and  the  amoimt  of  sagacity 
which  was  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and 
the  Act  of  1834,  which  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  both  of  a  superannuation  system 
and  of  a  method  fcr  the  regulation  of 
political  pensions  may,  I  think,  deservedly 
be  regarded  as  an  Act  of  high  authority. 
But,  of  course,  with  the  changes  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  naturally  occur  that 
a  measure  of  that  kind  is  found  in  process 
of  time  to  require  amendment,  and  Par- 
liament has  thought  it  wise  upon  a  later 
occasion  to  develop  and  otherwise  to  alter 
this  portion  of  the  Act  which  relates  to 
pensions  affecting  what  is  commonly 
called  the  permanent  Civil  Service,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  from  that  portion 
of  the  Civil  Service  wliich  is  political.  I 
now  propose,  after  the  experience  of 
thirty-five  years,  certain  changes  in  those 
clauses  of  the  Act  which  relate  to  poli- 
tical pensions.  Thirty-five  years  is,  in- 
deed, no  short  period  for  the  considera- 
tion of  such  an  Act,  and  the  alterations 
of  our  arrangements  wliich  have  occurred 
in  that  period — I  mean  our  arrange- 
ments with  reference  to  the  organization 
of  the  GK)vemment — have  been  very  con- 
siderable. There  are  two  points  to 
which  the  alterations  I  propose  will 
applv.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in 
the  Act  of  1834  a  certfun  mixture  of  non- 
political  with  political  pensions.  The 
second  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
all  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State, 
whether  political  or  non-political,  are 
placed  on  one  and  the  same  footing  as  to 
pensions,  and  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
certain  cases  in  the  administration  of 
the  Act  with  respect  to  some  officers  of 
that  class  which  it  is  manifestly  desirable 
to  obviate  for  the  future.  With  respect 
to  the  system  of  pensions  established  by 
the  Act,  the  House  may  be  aware  that 
it  is  peculiar  in  many  respects ;  but 
when  I  so  describe  it,  I  do  not  moan  on 
that  account  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
disparage  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
Act,  however,  takes  a  view  essentially 
different — and  in  that  respect  I  think  it 
is  quite  justified — of  the  position  in  re- 
gard to  pension  of  the  political  officer 
andjof  the  civil  officer  who  is  not  political. 
The  civil  officer  who  is  not  a  political 
officer  is  presumed,  after  his  term  of  ser- 
vice (subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act, 
and  on  the  supposition  of  his  good  conduct) 
to  have  a  right  to  a  pension.  The  political 
officer  however  is  not  presumed  by  the 
Act  to  have  anything  that  can  be  called 
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a  right  to  a  peneion.  The  political  pen- 
sions which  are  contemplated  by  the  Act 
appear  to  have  been  intended  by  the 
Legislature  to  prevent  the  public  incon- 
venience which  might  arise  from  the  dis- 
couragement of  men  of  capacity,  but  not 
of  great  fortune,  from  engaging  in  the 
public  service  if  this  were  to  happen, 
that  those  who  had  been  called  to  fiU 
certain  stations,  and  to  hold  a  certain 
social  rank  as  servants  of  the  Crown, 
were,  after  filling  those  offices  with  the 
various  responsibditics  attached  to  them, 
and  possibly  after  confennng  g^reat  ser- 
vices on  the  country,  to  be  left  in  such  a 
condition,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
it  may  be  in  consequence  of  their  own 
self-denial  in  devoting  themselves  to  the 
public  service,  that  they  might  be  desti- 
tute of  adequate  means  for  supporting 
their  social  station.  For  tliis  puri)ose 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  framed, 
and  on  this  principle.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  limitation  of  the  amounts  of 
pension  which  might  be  given  by  the 
Act,  according  to  the  ranks  of  the  offices 
to  which  thev  referred.  In  the  second 
place,  there  was  a  limitation  of  the  mmi- 
ber  of  years  during  which  any  person 
must  have  served  in  order  to  qualify  and 
obtain  eligibility  for  pension.  In  the 
third  place,  there  was  an  absolute  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  pensions  which 
might  be  granted  and  might  be  in  force 
at  any  one  given  i)eriod  in  the  different 
classes  estaolished  by  the  Act.  In  the 
fourth  place,  there  was  a  limitation, 
which  was  likewise  absolute,  that  no  po- 
litical officer  coidd  take  a  pension  under 
the  Act  except  after  having  made  a  de- 
claration to  tlie  effect  that  it  was  neces- 
sary with  a  view  to  that  reasonable  sup- 
port of  station  which  the  Act  contemplated 
as  desirable.  And,  in  the  last  place, 
there  was  this  condition,  that  the  pen- 
sion, subject  to  aU  those  prior  stipula- 
tions, should  be  granted  at  the  discretion 
and  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  of  the  day.  As  re- 
spects tliese  conditions,  I  do  not  propose 
to  alter  the  root  or  basis  of  any  one  of 
them.  There  might,  I  tliink,  be  some 
modification  in  a  portion  of  them,  which 
woidd  tend,  however,  rather  to  the  re- 
duction than  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  pensions  contemplated  by  the 
Act.  The  bearing  of  those  conditions 
upon  one  another,  numerous  as  they  are, 
constitutes  a  subject  that  is  rather  com- 
plex, on  wliich  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
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possible  for  the  Committee  or  the  House 
to  form  a  judgment  until    a    Bill    is 
printed  and  placed  in  their  hands.     But 
the  main  reason  for  an  alteration  of  that 
portion  of  the  Act  which  refers  to  poli- 
tical offices  is  this,  that  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that,  in  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, tlie  Act  was  meant  to  apply,  upon 
an  equable  principle,  to  all  offices  and 
aU  political  officers  who  stood  substan- 
tially in  the  same  position.    Now,  since 
the  Act  was  passed,  the  (changes  liave 
been  so  numerous  that  that  object  is  no 
longer  gained.    Many  offices  wliich  then 
existed  now  exist  no  longer,  and  many 
which  now  exist  have  been  brought  into 
existence  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  consequently  do  not  fall  within  its 
provisions;   and  the  main  rectification 
which  I  propose  to  attain  by  the  Bill  I 
shall  ask  leave  to  bring  in  is,  while  we 
strike  out  of  the  Act  those  offices  which 
no  longer  exist,  and  which  were  placed 
into  it  at  a  former  period  with  re^rence 
to  the  circumstances  then  existins^,  that 
there  shall  be  introduced  into  the  Act 
other  offices  which  did  not  then  exist, 
and  possibly  also  in  some  cases  one  or 
two  offices  which  did  then  exist,   but 
which,  on  account  of  some  special  con- 
siderations   perhaps    not   well   under- 
stood, were  not   included  in   the  Act, 
so   that  the  candidates  for  those  offi- 
ces—  the    list    of    possible    candidatee 
for  them — ^wiU  undergo   some    change 
while  the  conditions  of  obtaining  pen- 
sions   will,  in  the   main,    remain    the 
same,  although  in  certcdn  points  it  may 
be  desirable  to  modify  them.    Now,  this 
is  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  Government, 
having,  as  they  have,  a  knowledge  of 
the  administrative  departmenta  ^  the 
country  and  their  relations,  frankly  to 
lay  their  views  before  the  House  at  a 
period    when    they  think  the  time   is 
suitable    for    legislation    and    that    an 
adequate    necessity    for    it  has  arisen. 
Tlierefore,  instead  of  merely  asking  the 
House  itself  to  examine  the  question,  I 
shall    proj>ose    to    place   before  it  the 
changes  which  the   GK)vemment   think 
might  reasonably  and  properly  be  made. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  House  will  find 
that  there  is  any  reason  to  object  to  the 
spirit  in  wliich  those  changes  have  been 
conceived.     But  while  I  hold  that  the 
Executive    Government    ought    not    to 
shrink  from  its  ordinary  and  proper  re- 
sponsibility in  submitting  its  views  on 
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tldimktUiT  to  ihe  House,  I  must  say,  on  MATrnv  vnn  <!nPPi  v 

the  oOiet  tand,  thiat  on  this  question  of  „        motion  for  supply. 

.  lU  othere  it  would  be  most  repugnant  to  ^  Committee  on  Motion,  "  That  a  Supply 

the  inteniious   and  opinions  of  the  (Jo-  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty. 

TOiunent  that  anything  like  pressure  or  .^"^^  B^^sxm  referred  ;  Motion  cw»- 

Hdiority  should  be  brought  to  bear  by  «'»*'■**•       ._     ,     _         .  ,      s 

them  for  the   pvirpose  of  inducing  the  ^^^  *Jie  Committee.) 

tooeptance  of  those  views  by  the  House.  Queen's  Speech  read. 

ETeiy  question  in  one  sense,  but  espe-  Jtetoked,  "That  a  Supply  be  granted 

dally  questions  relating  to  pensions  and  to  Hy  Majesty." 

Hmennniiation,  and  most  of  all  questions  Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 
imting  to  pensions  available  for  those 

who  have    served    in    political    offices,  RATEABLE  PROPERTY  (METROPOLIS) 

oo^t  to  be  determined  by  the  inde-  BILL.— LEAVE.— FIRST  READING. 

Sndent  and  impartial  judgment  of  the  j^^  GOSCHEN,  in  rising  to  move  for 

oose  Itself.    .Therefwe,  we  Aall  in  the  i^^^^  to  introduce  a  BiU  tJ  provide  for 

fost  mstance  invite  the  scrutiny  of  tbe  ^i^ormity  in  the  Assessment  of  Eate- 

Howe  into  our  views  by  laying  this  BiU  ^i^jg  property  in  the  MetropoUs,  said, 

-d  I  am  permitted  to  make  the  Motion  j^^  ^j^^^ X  ^^^^  ^^  ^„  MemW  of  that 

-on  the  table  ;  in  the  second  place,  I  g^^g^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^„t                the  gene- 

duntdteau*  that  ample  time  18  afforded  ^             ^^  ^^^^^  orthe  Bill,  which 

for  ite  consideration  by  the  House  before  provided  that  where  there  was  a  common 

the  House  is  called  upon  to  give  any  charge  there  should  be  a  uniform  assess- 

nacbon  to  its  pnnciple  by  a   second  ^^^^  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  that 

nudmg.    And  when  the  se«)nd  readmg  ^.j^            jj^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Lo„^^„  ^ 

duU  have  been  passed-if  tfie  Bill  so  largo  number  of  different  rates  assessed 

^J?f^t^«  aPP~^*^.°f  *«Hou8^we  over  the  whole  metropolis,  and  no  one 

A«n  be  desirous  to  mvite  the  concurrence  .^^uld  dispute  the  advantage  of  having 

of  the  House  in  any  mode  of  considering  ^  y^orm  assessment  over  the  whole  of 

Its  provisions  m  detail  which  may  be  ^j^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  tj^^re  were  also  other 

Miggeeted  or  may  appear  to  be  geneniUy  improvements  which  he  hoped  would  be 

coBvement.      I    think,   Sir,   that  these  effected  by  the  Bill.    Hon.  Gentlemen 

temuks  are  all  that  are  necessarsr  to  ^^,0  doubtless  aware  that  the  Union 

introduce   the  Resolution  which  I  am  Assessment  Committee  Act  of  1862  ap- 

4boat  to  move.   The  Resolution  has  been  y^^  ^nly  to  unions,  and  that  the  sepa- 

dmwn  up  m  terms  formally  and  techm-  rate  parishes  in  the  metropolis,  existmg 

«%  correct,  and  begins  with  the  words  gj^g  ^^  ^j^g  ^^  those  unions,  were  not 

"That  It  13  expedient  to  amend  and  affected  by  it,  and  consequently  did  not 

^d  the  provifflons    of  cortaiu  Acts ;  ^  'oy  the  advantages  conferred  by  that 

l»rt  after  what  I  ^vo  eaid    the  House  ^ct,  which  was  introduced  by  the  right 

win  understand  that  it  is  for  technical  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 

rwcoB  diat  the  word ''  extend    is  con-  Hampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers).     It  was 

tanplated,  rather  than  because  we  in  any  proposed  by  the  present  BiU  to  direct 

V^n.^^^   **•;•  P'lf ®*^*"?'"   *«    '*'»<1«^  the    twenty-two  separate   metropolitan 

•to-Whty  for  political  pensions  more  easy  parishes  to  establish  Union  Assessment 

•«^;  ^  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  Committees,  so  that  the  first  effect  of  the 

Modnded  by  accordingly  moymg  a  Reso-  measure  would  be  to  put  those  parishes 

bboa  declanng  it  eayedient  to  amend  ^n  the  same  footing  with  the  seventeen 

ud  «tend  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  m  unions.     There  was,  however,  a  further 

V*****"*-  object  which  he  hoped  would  be  accom> 

Besolution  agreed  to.  plished  by  the  BUI.     At  present  a  num- 

Bnatotd,  That  it  U  expedieot  to  nmend  and  ber  of  rates  were  levied  in  the  metro- 

otMid  tbe  proTuiont  of  tbe  Aett  6^  Goo.  3,  e.  65,  poUs  On  separate  bases.    These  were  the 

*U  <  Geo.  4,  c.  W,  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  police  rate,    the   poor  rate,   the   county 

"mr^^^^  SwTieea  of  person,  holding  or  ^    ^he  rate  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 

•be  bate  beld,  oertain  high  and  efficient  CitiI      •  Vrr    i  j    xi.  a     *       j.v_ 

OSms,  mod  of  tbe  Act  4  and  6  Will.  4.  c.  24,  of  Works,  and  the  rate  for  the  new 


itgslathig  Pcnsiona,  Compentattons,  and  Allow* 
iMtfl  to  penoDs  banng  beld  Civil  OflSoes  in  Her 
¥ijwty*»  Senricft. 

Basolation  to  be  reported  To-moiroic* 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  place  aU  these  rates  on  a 
uniform  footing,  and,  if  possible,  to  es- 
tablish one  basis  for  local  and  Imperial 
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taxation  in  the  metropolis.  In  fact,  the 
object  was  the  same  as  that  which  the 
rif^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Hunt)  aimed  at 
in  his  Bill  as  appljdng  to  the  country  at 
large,  though  the  metropolis  was  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  that  mea- 
sui'e.  Tlie  BiU  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  pass  into  law  in  consequence, 
ho  believed,  of  its  having  been»intro- 
duced  at  a  late  period  of  the  Session ; 
but  it  was  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  a 
very  able  Committee,  and  much  improved 
by  the  process.  Tliat  BiU  contained 
another  valuable  provision  with  regard 
to  the  definition  of  gross  estimated  rental. 
Great  confusion  arose  from  the  various 
methods  in  which  the  rental  was  made 
up  by  different  union  assessment  com- 
mittees and  by  the  separate  parishes  in 
the  metropolis.     Not  only  was  there  the 

greatest  variety  with  regard  to  the  de- 
uctions  aUowed,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  mamier  in  which  thev  arrived  at 
giHJSs  estunated  rental.  Consequently  a 
great  grievance  was  inflicted  upon  certain 
classes  of  occupiers,  such  as  weekly  te- 
nants, for  instance.  In  some  imions  the 
gross  estimated  rental  was  the  aggi^egate 
amoimt  of  the  weekly  rents,  while  others 
contended  that  this  was  contrary  to  the 
law,  which  directed  that  the  fair  annual 
value  of  the  house  shoidd  be  taken. 
This  state  of  things  might,  in  liis  opi- 
nion, be  remedied  by  introducing  a  better 
definition  of  gross  estimated  rental  in  the 
X)resent  BiU,  which,  he  niiglit  remai'k, 
contained  no  new  principle  whatever, 
but  merely  sought  to  carr}^  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Union  Assessment  Committee 
Act,  that,  where  there  was  a  common 
charge,  common  valuation  Hsts  must  be 
estabUshed  on  the  same  basis ;  and  the 
Valuation  of  Property  BiU  of  1867, 
which  through  the  pressiu'e  of  business 
did  not  pass,  was  reaUy  tlie  foundation 
of  the  present  measiu*e.  A\Tien  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gatliome 
Hardy)  intn)duoed  liis  MetropoUtan 
Poor  BiU  of  1867,  of  which  they  heard 
60  much  in  London  at  present,  he  stated 
his  views  very  clearly  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  common  valu- 
ation of  pi'oporty  in  the  metropoHs. 
On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  remarked — 

"  Great  streu  has  been  laid  on  the  otiIs  which 
will  result  from  placing  those  charges  on  the 
Common  Fond,  owing  to  there  being  no  t/stem  of 
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uniform  valuation  in  the  metropolis.  I  ibel  tbat 
point,  and  consequently  I  have  endeaToared  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  Clause  62— 

"  *  The  Poor  Law  Board  shall  from  time  to  time ' 
assess  on  the  several  unions  and  parishes  in  the 
metropolis  the  amounts  of  their  respective  contri- 
butions to  the  Common  Poor  Fund  in  proportion 
to  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  property 
therein  comprised,  to  bo  determined  according  to 
the  valuation  lists,  or,  where  there  are  none, 
according  to  tho  latest  poor  rate  for  the  time  being 
for  the  union  or  parish,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Poor 
Law  Board  from  time  to  time  direct.' 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  we  do  not  always  know  on 
what  system  a  union  or  parish  is  assessed  for  Poor 
Law  purposes ;  but  the  assessments  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  and  for  the  police  rate  we  know  are 
on  the  best  available  basis ;  and  tho  Poor  Law 
Board,  in  making  an  assessment,  will  be  able  to 
do  as  is  done  in  counties.  Though  the  assessments 
in  the  various  unions  of  a  county  may  be  on 
different  systems,  the  counties  levy  a  rate  on  their 
own  assessment,  which  is  made  on  a  uniform 
system  throughout  the  whole  county.  So  fkr, 
therefore,  as  it  can  be  done,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  meet  that  objection  by  a  clause  in  the  Bill ;  bvt 
I  propose  to  do  more.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  tbe  Treasury  (Mr.  Hunt)  has  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  provide  a  uniform  scheme  of  assessment 
for  tho  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
metropolis.  I  will  wait  to  see  what  is  done  with 
that  Bill ;  but  I  have  sketched  a  Bill  for  the 
metropolis,  which  I  propose  to  introdaoe  if  roy 
hon.  Friend's  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament."— [8  Hansard^  clxxxv.  779.] 

That  BiU  did  not,  however,  receive  the 
sanction  of  ParHament,  because  there 
was  not  sufEcient  time  to  pass  it  that 
Session,  but  he  might  say  that  the  House 
generaUy  accepted  the  principle  that  it 
was  necessary  to  estabHsh  imiformity  of 
assessment.  The  only  question  which 
coidd  ai*ise  was  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  proceed  to  deal  at  once  with  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  machinery  of  tocsl 
taxation — a  machinery  which  in  many 
other  parts  reqtiired  to  be  altered.  No 
doubt  the  whole  system  of  our  local  taxa- 
tion was  fidl  of  every  kind  of  complexity 
and  difficulty,  but  stiU  he  thought  this 
particular  part  was  one  which  miffht  be 
dealt  with  separately.  It  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  urgency,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  the  House  would  pass  the  BiU  as 
quickly  as  possible  if  he  could  show,  as 
j  ho  beUeved  he  could,  that  considerable 
1  hardship  and  injustice  were  at  the  present 
moment  arising  from  the  want  of  such 
provisions  as  were  contained  in  the  Bill 
wliich  he  asked  for  leave  to  introduce. 
With  regard  to  the  country  generally, 
the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  rate 
which  extended  over  the  whole  county 
was  the  county  rate.  But  that  was  not 
tho  case  in  the  metropolis.    They  had  in 
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ous  new  charges  had  been  imposed  on 
the  unions  and  sepai*ate  parishes  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  levied  its  rate  according  to  the 
county  rate  basis.  The  police  rate,  too, 
was  levied  on  the  same  basis,  and  it 
was  anotlier  anomaly  that  it  was  col- 
lected with  tiie  poor  rate.  The  new 
rate  for  the  Common  Fund  of  the 
metroi)olis,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
levied  on  the  basis  of  the  poor  rate ;  and 
there  being  no  equality  between  the  two, 
it  residted  that  if  the  county  rate  were 
adopted  as  a  basis  injustice  would  be 
done  to  a  certain  number  of  unions, 
while  other  unions  woidd  suffer  if  the 
poor  rate  principle  were  adopted.  He 
would  mention  one  or  two  instances 
which  showed  the  utter  want  of  system 
in  regard  to  these  rates.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
metropolis  was  subject  to  four  jurisdic- 
tions in  reference  to  the  counly  rate — 
namely,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
the  City  of  London.  In  these  jurisdic- 
tions the  coimty  rate  was  made  by  differ- 
ent bodies  and  on  different  principles, 
though  it  nevertheless  formed  the  basis 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  common 
operations  of  the  metropolis.  Take  the 
case  of  Poplar,  for  example.  There  the 
valuation  list  for  the  poor  rate  was 
£473,000.  The  valuation  for  the  county 
rate  was  £344,000,  and  if  that  valuation 
was  too  low.  Poplar  was  not  paying  its 
fair  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Metroix)litan  Board  of  Works.  K,  on 
the  contrary,  the  valuation  for  the  poor 
rate  was  too  high,  it  was  charged  more 
than  its  fair  share  towards  the  common 
relief  of  distress.  The  fact  was  that 
there  were  different  Boards,  levying 
rates  on  different  principles,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  valuations  did 
not  agree.  In  Middlesex  there  were 
eight  imions,  and  the  county  rate  valu- 
ation which  had  been  in  force  imtil 
very  recently  was  £2,600,000,  while 
the  poor  rate  valuation  was  £2,900,000. 
In  the  four  Surrey  Unions  the  county 
rate  was  £889,000,  the  poor  rate  valu- 
ation £944,000.  The  revision  of  ih.% 
county  rate,  however,  which  hcid  lust 
been  made  had  effected  a  great  differ- 
ence, because  the  county  rate,  instead 
of  being  £500,000  below  the  poor  rate, 
had  become  higher  by  £500,000  or 
more.  He  thought  he  had  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  whole  system  of  rating, 
so  far  as  valuation  was  concerned,  was 


nNttopolis    &   number  of   different 
diams.    There  "were  the  police  charges, 
due  iLetroxK>lita]i  Board  of  Works  rate, 
nd  the  new  rate  iinx>o8ed  bv  the  Bill  of 
tben^hon.   Ghentleman  me  Member 
far  Qdord  TJniTersity .     It  was  probable 
thil  additional  charges  would  be  put  on 
tlie  metropolis,  and  he  thought  the  House 
vo«ld  be  in  favour  of  distributing  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  metropolis  over 
large  instesui  of  small  areas.     The  Bill 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
qipodte  was  most  valuable  in  this  re- 
ipeel.     That  measure  had  been    very 
modi  criticized,   but  he  hoped  to  take 
la  opportunity    before    very    long    of 
tdHng  the  House  what  had  been  done 
under  it,  of  correcting  some  exa^erated 
statements  which  had  been  made  as  to 
thd  expense  incurred,  and  of  satisfying 
die  ratepayers  in  the  metropolis  generally 
duLt  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
voold  not  be  so  great  as  some  of  them 
■ntidpated. .  It  was  obvious  that  there 
mut  be   a    further    progress    towards 
te  equalization  of  the  rates,   and  ho 
Maroely  thought  the  House  would  con- 
flent  to  the  equalization  of  rates  imless 
mne  maehinerv  were  devised  to  control 
the  local  management  of  a  portion  of  the 
general  expenditure,   by  which  he  did 
not  mean  Imperial  expenditure,  but  the 
mme  central  metropolitan  expenditure 
ts  compared  with  the    exx>enditure  in 
i>epaiate  parishes.     The  common  charges 
in  the  metropolis  were   on  the  increase. 
Taken  roughly,  there  was  the  i)olice  rate 
of  about  6<f.  in  the  i)0\md,  the  county 
rate  of  4<l.  in  the  pound,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  rate  from  6rf.   to   7rf. 
in  the  pound,  and  the  rate  for  the  Com- 
mon Fund,   which  is  about  bd.  in  the 
poimd.     These  items  together  amoimted 
to  about  1«.  \0d.  ;  and  if  they  reached 
li.  11^.  they  would  represent  a  siun  of 
£1.500,000.     Nearly  that  smn  was  now 
laiaed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  metro- 
polis, but  the  present  system  of  raising 
the  money  was  full  of   anomalies,  in- 
juitice,   and  inequalities.      These  rates 
were  raised  according  to  different  prin- 
d{4eB.    The  two  leading  rates  were  the 
eomty  rate  and  the  poor  rate.     Until  a 
veek'or  two  ago  there  had  been  no  re- 
viaon  of  the  county  rate  in  Middlesex 
mice  1864,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
nto  was  not  revised  more  frequently 
thaa  ooee  in  five  years.    And  here  he 
mlied  to  point  oat  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  county  rate  as  settled  in  1864,  vari- 
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in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  and  for 
that  state  of  things  he  saw  no  remedy 
except  to  establish  uniformity  of  assess- 
ment among  all  the  unions,  and  for  all 
the  various  rates  that  had  to  bo  raised. 
In  establishing  that  uniformity  in  a  case 
where  so  large  a  number  of  local  autho- 
rities existed  as  were  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  metropolis  there  were  no 
doubt  considerable  difficidties  to  be  en- 
countered, but  with  the  assistance  of  the 
House  he  hoped  those  difficulties  might 
be  overcome.  Another  grievance  under 
which  many  unions  laboured,  indepen- 
dent of  their  being  taxed  upon  an  erro- 
neous basis,  was  that  loans  were  con- 
tracted on  the  security  of  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  in  separate  parishes, 
and  the  instalments  payable  for  thirty 
years  to  come  placed  upon  a  faulty  foun- 
dation. The  instalment  did  not  shift 
with  the  rateable  value,  but  was  fixed, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  loud  re- 
monstrances were  made  against  permit- 
ting such  a  state  of  things  to  continue. 
Most  of  tlie  deputations  which  had  waited 
on  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  subject 
were  from  the  poorer  parishes,  where  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  screw  up 
the  valuation  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  In  parishes  like  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  no  temptation  to  do 
that  existed.  The  temptation,  if  any,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  the  other  way,  because 
the  lower  the  inhabitants  were  assessed 
in  comparison  with  their  neighbours, 
the  higher  would  the  rate  in  the  pound 
appear  which  they  would  have  to  pay.  A 
revision  of  the  assessment  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George  was,  he  believed,  in  pro- 
gress at  the  present  moment.  It  had 
been  stated  in  electoral  and  other  returns 
that  the  usual  difiference  there  between 
gross  estimated  rental  and  rateable 
value  was  10  per  cent;  but  any  hon. 
Member  who  lived  in  the  paiish  must, 
he  thought,  be  aware  that  the  difference 
between  the  actual  rent  paid  and  the 
assessment  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
something  very  milike  10  per  cent.  He 
knew  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  George 
which  was  assessed  at  £600  for  the 
house  duty,  and  not  higher  than  £370 
for  the  county  and  poor  rates.  The 
system  of  assessment  being  thus  faulty, 
it  would,  he  felt  assured,  be  admitted 
that  a  case  for  immediate  legislation  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  out.  The 
simpler  the  organization,  and  the  fewer 
the  novelties  introduced  with  a  view  to 
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Erovide  a  remedy,  in  his  opinion,  the 
etter.  He  had  been  informed  that  if 
valuation  lists  for  the  entire  metropolis 
were  to  be  made  out  de  novo,  five  years 
at  least  must  elapse  before  they  could  be 
completed.  So  long  a  delay  was,  in  his 
opinion,  veiy  imdesirable.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  desired  to  proceed  was 
to  secure  uniformity  of  assessment,  and 
that  was  to  be  done  by  two,  or  he  might 
say  by  three  means.  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  give  aU  the  imions  a  locus 
standi  among  themselves,  so  that  one 
union  might  be  able  to  appeal  against 
the  valuation  of  another.  That  was  the 
X)rinciple  of  the  valuation  of  property 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1867,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  proper  principle 
on  which  to  proceed.  But,  before  me 
imions  were  brought  together  as  he  pro- 
posed, assessment  committees  must  be 
established  in  those  separate  parishes 
in  which  none  now  existed,  the  number 
of  which  was  twenty-two.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  these'  parishes  having 
regular  assessment  committees  would  be 
that  the  ratepayers  in  those  parishes 
would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  unions,  and  would  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  valuation  lists, 
which  woidd  be  deposited  in  certain  places. 
That  would  be  quite  independent  of  the 
general  advantage  of  bringing  the  tinions 
together.  It  was,  he  might  add,  as- 
tonisliing  to  find  to  what  an  extent  sepa- 
rate parishes  had  been  able  to  exempt 
themselves  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  law.  There  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  local  Acts  which  stood  in  the  way 
at  eveiy  step.  The  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1844  contained  a  special 
exemption  of  parishes  with  a  population 
of  over  20,000  from  its  operation,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  rights  of  separate 
parishes  were  reserved  as  regarded  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Those  parishes,  of 
course,  escaped  the  operation  of  the 
Union  Assessment  Act,  because  they 
were  not  imions,  but  they  came  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  law  under  the  Bill  of  1867, 
which  empowered  the  Poor  Law  Board 
to  amalgamate  them  together.  They 
still  however  remained  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  general  law  so  far 
as  the  levying  their  own  rates  and  the 
making  their  own  assessments  were  oon- 
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that  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  the 
Central  Board  shoidd  have  a  paid  asses- 
sor, who  would  act  as  judge  in  appeals 
from  one  union   against  another.     He 
hoped  that  the  valuation  which  would 
be  made  under  the  new  system  would  be 
the  basis,  not  only  of  the  poor  rate  but 
of  the  taxation  levied  by  me  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  the  house  tax, 
and,  in  fact,  of  aU  other  taxes.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  give  the  surveyor  of  the 
taxes  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  power  to  appeal  against  the  as- 
sessment made  by  a  imion.     Each  imion 
would  make  its  own  assessment,  as  at 
present,  and  would  be  required  to  revise 
its  valuations  at  stated  periods ;  but  each 
union  would  have  power  to  make  an  ap- 
peal against  the  total  of  the  assessment 
of  any  other  union.  The  i)ower  of  appeal 
by  one  union  against  another  would  only 
be  as  regarded  the  totals.     He  believed 
that  the  effect  of  giving  this  power  of 
appeal  would  be  to  insure  great  imi- 
formity  without  a  resort  to  me  process 
of  appeal  being  actually  had  recourse  to 
in   any  considerable  number  of  cases. 
When  it  was  laid  down  that  the  sur- 
veyor of  taxes  would  have  a  right  to  ap- 
peal against  the  valuation  of  any  here- 
ditament, and  that  the  several  imions 
would  have  the  power  of  appeal  to  which 
he  had  just  aUuded,  each  imion  would 
be  interested  in  bringingthe  valuation 
up  to  a  proper  figure.     When  the  Bill 
was  laid  upon  the  table  the  House  would 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  machinery 
by  which,  it  was  hoped,  uniformity  of 
assessment  would  be  secured.  He  wished 
to  say  one  word  as  to  gross  estimated 
rental  in  connection  with  weekly  tenants. 
Those  tenants  represented  that  in  many 
instances  they  were  suflfering  a  great 
grievance  in  consequence  of  the  present 
want  of  system.     Memorials  had  been 
presented  on  the    subject,   and  it  had 
been  suggested  that  a  case   should  bo 
brought  in  a  Court  of  Law.    Hon.  Mem- 
bers might  have  seen  from  the  report  of 
proceedmffs  in  connection  with  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  s  association  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  industrial  poor,  that  the 
way  in  which  an  Assessment  Board  had 
acted  was  to  look  at  one  block  of  build- 
ings, the  apartments  in  which  were  let 
at  various  weekly  amounts,  reckon  up 
all    these    several    sums,   multiply  the 
aggregate  nimiber  of  shillings  by  fifty- 
two,  and  say  that  the  sum  thus  obtained 
was  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the 


cerned;  but  lie  thought  that  could  be 
no  poMable    objection  to  the  establish- 
i&B&t  of  union  aseeasnient  committees  in 
tiieee  pariahes,   such   as   existed  in  all 
ibe  unions.      The  next  thing  to  be  done 
after  the  eetablishment  of  separate  as- 
BOEiiient  committees  was  to  bring  them 
togeiher  for  the  purpose  of  uniform  as- 
eesement.  What  he  should  propose,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  was  to  have  represen- 
tadves  from  the  assessment  committees, 
who  should  be  able  to  meet  together  to 
decide  on  a  couunon  basis  of  action  in 
regard  to  valuation,  subject  to  the  regu- 
li^oiis  laid  down  in  the  Bill.  There  had 
be»i  yarious  proposals  with  reference  to 
an  AMesement  Board  for  the  metropolis. 
It  had  been  proposed  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  should  be  ap- 
pointed an  Assessment  Board ;  that  the 
Central  Sick  Asylum  Board  should  be 
appointed  ;  and  that  the  justices  should 
fonn  the  Assessment  Board.  It  appeared 
tD  him  far  better  to  follow  the  general 
hue  of  the  Valuation  of  Property  Bill — 
that  each  union  assessment  committee 
ihoald  elect  its  own  representative  ;  and 
thus  to  carry  out  as  between  unions  the 
pnndple  that  had  already  been  carried 
out  as  between  parishes.    In  this  way 
they  would  obtain  a  Central  Assessment 
Board  for  the  metropolis.     He  proposed 
that  a  scale  of  deductions  shoidd  be  in- 
serted in  the  Bill,  because  he  thought 
tbat  such  a  scale  was  necessary  if  they 
▼ere   to  arrive   at  anything  Hke  uni- 
fonnity  of  assessment.     At  present  the 
deductions  in  some  unions  were  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  while  in  others,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause  for  the  difference, 
they  amounted  to  only  10  per  cent.   The 
Govenmient  had  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  question,  whether  it  was 
poesible  to  lay  down  anything  like  a 
general  system  of  deductions,  and  they 
Md  airired  at  the  conclusion  that  by 
ntming  a  maximum  eonoimt  of  deduc- 
tions and  giving  the  unions  a  discre- 
twnary  power  below  that  maximum,  it 
▼u  poesible  to  do  so  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.     That  principle  would  be  acted 
^  m  this  BilL     As  to  appeals  by  one 
uuon  against  the  assessment  made  by 
wother,  he  thought  that  if  the  appeal 
▼ere  to  the  Central  Board  it  would  be 
iMoesBary  to  fl;iTe  an  appeal  from  that 
Board  itself,  because  it  would  be  com- 
posed of  interested  parties.     A  multi- 
p&ity  of  appeals  would  lead  to  compli- 
cstion,  and  he  was  of  opinion,  therefore, 
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block.  It  was  stated  that,  owing  to  valua- 
tions being  made  in  that  way,  and  to  the 
abolition  of  the  compound  householders, 
the  rateable  value  of  weekly  tenements 
had  been  raised  by  no  less  than  40  per 
cent.  The  difference  in  respect  of  value 
between  weekly  tenements  and  yearly 
ones  was  so  clear  that  it  was,  he  thought, 
possible  to  lay  down  some  definition  so  as 
to  avoid  the  hardship  to  which  he  alluded. 
Owing  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  assessment  committees,  and  the  diffi- 
cultv  of  appealing,  it  was  not  easy  for 
weeldy  tenants  to  obtain  justice  in  this 
respect.  He  was  glad  that  the  increase 
of  taxation  in  the  moti*opolis  was  now 
engaging  so  much  public  attention,  be- 
cause this  attention  would  lead  to  a  more 
rigid  supervision  of  the  outlay.  With 
a  view  to  justice  and  economy  in  that 
taxation,  he  now  asked  the  House  to 
agree  to  his  Motion  that  leave  be  given 
him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
uniformity  in  the  Assessment  of  Rate- 
able Property  in  the  Metropolis. 

Me.  OATHOENE  HAEDY  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion, when  at  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to 
propose  a  measure  having  for  its  object 
what,  of  course,  was  the  object  of  the 
Bill  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
now  asked  leave  to  introduce.  Li  fact,  it 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who 
placed  on  the  metropolis  the  charges 
imposed  by  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
late  Government,  that  those  charges 
should  be  raised  on  a  uniform  basis.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  principle  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  was  a  just 
one,  and  any  question  that  might  arise 
must  be  as  to  the  framing  of  the  BiU. 
He  could  not  give  any  positive  opinion 
on  its  details  till  he  saAV  them  in  print ; 
but  it  appeared  to  liim  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low the  x)lan  of  the  Bill  brought  in 
by  his  riffht  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt) 
the  year  oefore  last.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  great  thing  at  the  outlet 
was  to  obtain  suitable  bodies  to  lay 
down  the  basis  of  rating.  He  would 
observe  that  in  a  Board  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  same  parish  there 
would  not  probably  be  mutual  check 
and  supervision  to  the  same  extent 
as  there  existed  in  a  Union  Board 
made  up  of  representatives  from,  several 
parishes ;   but  the  presence  at  the  Cen- 
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tral  Board  of  the  representatives  of  the 
surveyor  of  taxes,  and  other  authorities 
besides  the  unions,  might  perhaps  afford 
a  security  that  the  valuation  in  the  vari- 
ous unions  woidd  be  brought  up  to  the 
proper  amoimt.  It  was  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  as- 
sessment in  the  metropolis.  The  ques- 
tion of  metropolitan  taxation  was  a  veiy 
serious  one ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  have 
to  engage  the  attention  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Dej)artment  when  next  year,  as 
he  proposed,  he  should  set  about  pro- 
viding a  new  Gt)vemment  for  the  metro- 
polis. As  in  a  Bill  such  as  that  now 
proposed  everything  depended  on  details, 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable 
not  to  discuss  it  imtil  after  it  had  been 
printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers. In  its  principle  it  should  have  his 
hearty  support. 

Mr.  Alderman  LAAVEENCE  said, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  were  greatly  indebted 
to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  introducing  the  measure  under  dis- 
cussion at  this  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion. He  was  glad  to  find  that  there  was 
a  prospect  that  they  would  now  obtain 
a  uniform  and  equitable  assessment. 
The  present  system,  underwhich  different 
parishes  had  different  modes  of  assess* 
ment,  resulted  in  gi-eat  injustice.  He 
thought  that  a  common  basis  shoidd  be 
formed  upon  which  every  tax,  whether 
for  local  or  Imperial  purposes,  should 
be  levied,  and  that  the  system  of  asses- 
sing quotas  on  the  parishes  by  the  unions 
for  poor  rates,  by  the  coimties  for  county 
rates,  and  on  the  various  districts  of  the 
metropolis  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  drainage,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
abolished,  as  it  involved  great  inequality 
of  taxation.  He  considered  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  exemption 
fi*om  taxation  enjoyed  by  certain  fii- 
voured  districts — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Temple,  and  the  other  Inns  of  Court 
— shoidd  be  abolished. 

Mr.  BEODEICK,  on  behalf  of  the 
large  constituency  (Mid  Surrey)  affected 
by  the  measure,  as  within  tiie  metro- 
politan area,  which  he  rejiresented,  ten- 
dered his  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  G^- 
tleman  for  introducing  this  Bill  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  Session .  The  mea- 
sure was  the  legitimate  corollary  of  that 
introduced,  but  from  various  circum- 
stances not  carried  to  a  suocessful  con- 
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dnaon,  by  the    l&te   GKyvemment.      In 
mmy  o£  me  Y^^^^hes   immediately  ad- 
jflining  those  ^thin  the  metropolis  were 
to  be   foTuid    great     numbers    of   the 
working  hands  of  the  metropolis,  and 
vith  ecaicely    an     exception    no    large 
knded    proprietoTs     or     householders. 
■Re  Tesmt   was   that   the  very  serious 
bordens  aheady  borne  by  those  parishes 
were  daily  increasing.     Nothing  could 
be  more  anomalous  than  that  while  in 
mme  of  those  parishes,  especially  in  the 
eofatbem   districts,    the  valuation  upon 
¥liidi  they  were  assessed  for  the  metro- 
politan rates  amounted  to  the  fall  value 
of  the  rack  rental,  in  the  most  wealthy 
metropolitan     parishes,      such    as     St. 
George's.  Hanover  Square,  that  valu- 
ition  did  not,  in  many  instances,  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  cunoimt  of  the  rack 
rental ;  so  that  even  the  low  rating  in 
this    last    parish  formed   no   adequate 
measure  of  the  difference  of  burden  as 
between*  it  and  less  wealAy  parishes. 
Looking  to  these  facts,  no  doubt  cotdd 
be  entertained  that  sooner  or  later  a  uni- 
kfnn  ffystem  of  rating  must  be  adopted. 
It  was  just  a  moot  pomt  whether  it  might 
not  nhmiately  be  desirable  to  adopt  the 
eontribntory  principle,  which  had  been 
£nmd  to  work  so  admirably  at  the  time 
of  the  Lancashire  distress.  The  adoption 
of  sudi  a  principle  would  not  in  any  way 
prevent  a  unifbnn  basis    for  taxation 
being  agreed  upon.     Shotdd  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  succeed  in  canning  the 
present  measure  to  a  successful  conclu- 
atm,  much  more  good  would  flow  firom 
it  than  he  ventured  to  anticipate  wotdd 
Rsuh  from  several  other  measures  which 
bid  taken  a  far  more  prominent  position 
ia  the  Government  programme. 

Mk.  LOCKE  said,  he  had  been  unable 

to  aaoertain  from  the  explanation  of  the 

right  hon.   Gentleman  whether  it  was 

proposed  that  a  fresh  valuation  shotdd 

be  made  for  rating  purposes.     As  such 

a  Tiloation  would  be  attended  with  great 

expense,  many  parishes  might  be  unwil- 

bag  to  agree  to  such  a  proposal.     This 

VIS  a  very  important  question ;  because 

be  did  not  see  now  the  various  proposals 

contained  in  the  Bill  were  to  be  ctuxied 

OQt,  unless  each  parish  wore  accurately 

rifaied    At  the  present  time,  when  a 

patish  was  rated  by  itself,  it  did  not 

nuKh  matter  whether  the  valuation  was 

eocrect  or  not,  as  the  worst  that  coiild 

nnk  from  an  inaocorate  valuation  was 

that  a  ratepayer  might  have  to  appeal 


against  the  rate.  When,  however,  all 
the  parishes  came  to  be  rated  together 
it  woidd  be  highly  important  that  they 
should  be  fully  valued  in  order  to  secure 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the 
rates.  He  did  not  know  exactly  what 
were  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man upon  the  subject,  but  in  his  opinion 
the  most  important  question  connected 
with  the  rating  of  the  metropolis  was 
that  of  the  equ^zation  of  the  poor  rate. 
They  all  knew  that  a  most  inadequate 
amount  was  levied  in  the  rich  parishes 
in  comparison  with  the  poor  ones ;  and 
this  difference  was  much  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  poor  parishes  they 
paid  iipon  a  much  higher  valuation  than 
they  did  in  the  rich  ones.  The  rich 
parishes  created  many  of  the  poor,  and 
they  were  driven  -out  of  their  bounds  into 
the  poorer  parishes.  He  sincerely  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
going  to  content  himself  with  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House,  but  would 
go  a  step  further,  and  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  equalization  of  these  rates. 

Mb.  THOMAS  CHAMBEES  said,  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in 
passing  the  measure,  so  that  they  might 
consider  the  more  important  question 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke).  He  did  not,  however,  himself 
think  that  the  Gt)vemment  woidd  be  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  that  question  im- 
til  the  present  measure  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  few  years.  The  first 
thing  to  be  considered  was  the  actual 
incidence  and  pressure  of  local  taxation, 
which  at  present  no  one  knew  ;  and  it 
was  marvellous  that  they  should  so  long 
have  gone  on  increasing  these  burdens 
without  taking  care  that  they  were  placed 
on  an  equitable  basis  as  between  the 
various  parishes.  As  the  representative 
of  three  very  large  parishes  in  London 
he  thanked  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Goschen)  for  bringing  in  this  measure, 
which  he  believed  would  be  carried  with 
acclamation  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  When  the  measure  passed  into 
law,  its  ojieration  would  doubtless  fur- 
nish materials  for  such  an  argument  as 
that  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Locke)  was  anxious  to  give  effect, 
but  at  present  it  would  be  wholly  pre- 
mature to  discuss  that  matter. 

Mb.  brewer  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the 
parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
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that  within  the  last  few  months  the 
parish  had  been  entirely  re-assessed  by 
an  assessor  who  was  independent  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  who  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  Schedule  A  of  the 
income  tax.  The  argument  based  upon 
a  state  of  tilings  formerly  existing,  was 
inapplicable  and  somewhat  unjust  to 
that  parish  in  the  present  day ;  and  al- 
though it  might  be  an  isolated  parish, 
its  contributions  to  the  general  fund  for 
the  police  and  Board  of  Works  were 
raised  on  the  county  and  not  the  poor 
rate.  The  parish  had  not  had  any  great 
anxiety  for  re-adjustment  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  of%1867. 

Mr.  SAMTJDA  said,  that  in  some  j)a- 
rishes  it  was  cu*tomary  to  rate  only  the 
buildings,  while  in  others  the  plant  and 
machinery  which  the  bjiildings  contained 
were  rated  as  well.  Ghreat  doubt  existed 
at  the  present  moment  as  to  what  was 
really  the  law  upon  the  point ;  but  if 
the  princii)le  of  rating  machinery,  &c., 
were  generally  adopted,  it  would  have 
the  e&ct  of  raising  the  rating  in  many 
eases  upwards  of  50  per  cent.  Such  an 
increase,  at  a  time  of  g^eat  commercial 
depression,  could  not  fail  to  produce  re- 
sults of  a  serious  character. 

Mr.  MELLOR  said,  that  a«  the  rei)re- 
sentative  of  a  manufactiu'ing  district, 
and  with  the  experience  gained  by  act- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  he  begged 
to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Goschen)  that  if  he  would  determine 
what  constituted  **  annual  value "  he 
woidd  settle  a  point  always  felt  to  be 
one  of  very  great  difficidty. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
those  parishes  which  could  show  that 
they  were  at  present  fully  assessed, 
would  not  be  under  the  obUgation  of 
making  an  entirely  fresh  vaduation. 
When  the  valuation  lists  had  been  made 
out  by  the  different  parishes  and  sent  in, 
the  totals  of  those  lists  would  be  dealt 
mth  by  the  Central  Board.  That  Board 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tene- 
ment valuation,  but  simply  Avith  the 
totals ;  if  any  parish,  however  had  con- 
ducted its  operation  so  as  to  reduce  its 
valuation  below  the  proper  amoimt,  fa- 
cilities would  be  afforded  for  an  appeal. 
A  distinction  had  been  very  properly 
drawn  between  the  equalization  of  rates 
and  the  equalization  of  assessments.  He 
had  always  been  in  favour  of  equalizing, 
as  far  as  ^wssible  the  burdens  of  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he  fully 
endorsed  the  spirit  of  the  observations 
made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Locke).  But  he  maintained  that  it 
was  impossible  to  move  faster  towards 
the  equalization  of  rates  than  was  al- 
lowed by  the  discovery  of  the  machinery 
requisite  to  insure  that  no  abuse  woidd 
arise  fix)m  giving  to  local  bodies  a  claim 
upon  funds  not  locally  raised.  The 
movement  made  in  the  dn-ection  of  equal- 
ization in  the  Act  carried  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford 
University  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy)  must 
not  be  underrated.  It  was  true  that 
the  poor  rate  was  much  greater  in- 
dividually than  tlie  other  rates ;  but 
the  other  rates  raised  over  the  whole 
metropohs  amounted  to  an  aggr^ate 
of  28.  in  the  pound,  out  of  an  aggregate 
of  5«.  in  the  pound  representing  the 
taxation  of  the  metropohs  as  a  whole ; 
consequently  nearly  one-half  of  the  me- 
tropolitan taxation  was  borne  by  the 
common  area  of  the  metropolis.  Fur- 
ther progress,  carefully  made,  woidd 
doubtless  tend  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  the  question  of  equalization  of  rates 
would  certaiidy  receive,  as  it  deserved, 
the  consideration  of  the  Qx)vemment. 
Regarding  St.  G-eorge's,  H«mover Square, 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Colchester 
(Dr.  Brewer)  had  referred,  the  calcula- 
tions, of  course,  had  been  made  iipon 
past  and  not  upon  prospective  rates ;  but, 
taking  the  figrires  for  last  year,  he  foimd 
that  the  poor  rate  had  been  raised  on  an 
assessment  of  £905,000,  and  the  county 
rate,  according  to  the  assessment  of  1864, 
was  on  a  siun  of  £1,076,000;  but  that 
assessment  had  been  raised  to  £1,250, 000, 
so  that  the  poor  rate  assessment  of  the 
parish  was  still  £350,000  less  than  what 
was  acknowledged  to  be  its  proper 
amount  of  county  assessment.  That  was 
a  striking  instance  of  what  had  been, 
and  what  might  still  be,  if  these  valua- 
tions continued  to  be  made  by  different 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  different  countieB, 
and  at  irregular  intervals.  The  different 
modes  of  ascertaining  the  annual  value, 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Samuda),  might  be  dealt  with  and 
corrected  in  the  scale  of  reductions 
hereafter  to  bo  laid  down.  By  the  Bill 
of  1867  those  i)remi8e8  which  were 
used  partly  as  dweUings  and  partly  as 
manufactories,  were  boimd  to  follow 
the  estabhshed  imiformity  of  principle* 
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When  ihe  BUL  "waii  brought  in  it  would 
be  found  that  its  tendency  was  not  to 
lover  or  to  raise  any  special  classes  of 
property,  but  simply  to  establish  nni- 
ionnity  in  the  principle  of  assessing  all 
kinds  of  property. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

BtU  to  p^yride  for  aniformltj  in  the  Asseitment 
•f  Ritcable  Property  in  the  Metropolii»  ordered 
tobebreoght  in  by  Mr.  Goschiv,  Mr.  Abthub 
PEiii,  snd  Mr.  Atbton. 

WifireeenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12.] 


RATEABLE  PROPERTY  BILL. 
UEAVE.       FIRST  BEADINO. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  introdnce  a  BiU  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mon basis  of  value  for  the  purposes  of 
Government  and  local  taxation,  and  to 
promote  uniformity  in  the  assessment  of 
fftteable  property  in  England,  said,  that 
as  this  Bui  resembled  in  its  general  pro- 
Tisums  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
(Xr.  Himt),  introduced  last  Session,  he 
woold  not  occupy  the  House  by  describ- 
ing its  provisions  at  the  present  time. 
He  hoped,  however,  soon  to  be  able  to 
lay  the  BiU  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

He,  GANDUSH  said,  he  wished  to 
know  if  the  same  principle  was  to  be 
«p]£ed  to  borrowed  capital  for  the  coun- 
tieg  as  was  applied  to  that  for  the  me- 
tiopoHs?  He  also  wished  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  borrowed  capital  was  to  be  re- 
paid throughout  the  term  of  its  repay- 
ment by  equal  annual  instalments  ?  At 
p(«tent,  it  was  provided  the  amoimt 
should  be  re-paid  in  thirty  equal  pay- 
iBents ;  but  that  was  impossible,  taHng 
into  consideration  that  the  amount  of 
interest  differed  and  diminished  every 
year.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be 
iomething  in  the  nature  of  a  sinking 
faoA  for  the  purpose,  and  that  money 
Iwrrowed  for  general  purposes  ought  to 
be  made  a  imion,  instead  of  a  parish 
eiitxge. 

lln.  FEASE  asked,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  equalize  the  rating  of  all 
niinea,  and  to  bring  under  assessment 
ttetnlHc  as  well  as  coal  mines  ? 

Hb,  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Kn  would  be  limited  practically  to  the 
imiibrmity  of  assessment  of  rateable  pro- 
perty, and  would  consequently  not  rn- 
cbde  the  assessment  of  any  new  kinds  of 
property.  That  question  was  under  con- 
iUentioii;  but  ne  was  unable  to  say 


whether  there  would  be  time  to  deal 
with  it  this  Session.  AlS  to  loans,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  any  changes  made  m 
reference  to  them  ought  rather  to  be 
made  in  the  laws  under  which  they  were 
contracted,  than  in  the  present  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  proTide  for  a  common  basis  of  value  for 
the  purposes  of  Government  and  Local  Taxation, 
and  to  promote  uniformity  in  the  Assessment  of 
Rateahle  Property  in  Kngland,  ordered  to  he 
hrought  in  hy  Mr.  Gosohen,  Mr.  Abthub  Peel, 
and  Mr.  Atbton.- 

Bill  presented^  and  i-ead  the  first  time.  [Bill  11.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIKST  BEADING. 

Mb.  Mac  EY OY,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  the 
14  &  15  Vict,  c.  60,  intituled,  ''  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  Assumption  of  certain 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  in  respect  of  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  of  sec.  24 
of  the  Act  of  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  said,  the 
House  had,  on  two  former  occasions,  al- 
lowed liim  to  introduce  a  similar  Bill, 
and  the  subject  had  been  fully  discussed 
and  considered  by  Select  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  pre- 
sent Leader  of  the  House,  and  many  of 
his  Colleagues  had  given  their  most 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  when  it  originally  passed,  and 
the  Leader  of  the  present  Opposition  was 
kind  enough,  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
aUow  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  which 
he  now  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
House  for  the  third  time.  The  present 
political  circumstances  of  the  country 
justified  him  in  the  belief  that  the  BiU 
would  be  received  in  a  fair  and  candid 
spirit  by  the  House.  He  did  not  propose 
to  go  into  the  policy  of  his  proposal  then, 
but  only  to  ask  the  House  to  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  BOl,  and  read  it 
a  first  time,  and  he  would  place  the  se- 
cond reading  on  such  a  day  as  would 
give  every  hon.  Member  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  views  with  regard  to  it. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  had  correctly  stated 
that  the  late  House  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  this  BUI;  but  he  coidd  not 
think  that  the  few  words  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  woidd  at 
all  inform  the  new  House  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  introduce.  He  could  scarcely 
account  for  an  individual  Member  of  the 
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House,  imconneoted  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, undertaking  so  ^ave  a  constitu- 
tional question  as  was  involved  in  this 
particular,  unless  it  was  that  he  repre- 
sented something  more  than  an  ordinary 
constituency,  for  the  House  had  been 
officially  informed  that  the  measure  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland  and 
England.  It  was  true,  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  stated,  that  a  Committee 
of  this  House  was  appointed  in  the 
Session  of  1867,  and  went  into  the 
matter  of  this  Bill;  but  he  should  not 
now  allude  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Bill  further 
than  to  say  that  the  House  was  kind 
enough  to  excuse  him  from  serving, 
although  he  was  nominated  on  the  Com- 
mittee, on -the  grounds  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Committee  was  fairly  consti- 
tuted, and  also  that  th^re  was  not  time 
to  complete  the  investigation  of  so  grave 
a  matter.  The  Committee  sat  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Session,  and  the  result  of  its 
investigation  was  that  the  Report,  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  1.  In  1868,  the 
House  of  Lords  appointed  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  would  beg  to  refer  the 
House  to  the  Report  of  that  Committee 
and  the  most  important  evidence  that 
was  taken  by  it.  The  residt  of  that 
Coiomittee  was  entirely  adverse  to  the 
hon.  Member's  proposal.  The  evidence 
tendered  before  the  Committee  of  this 
HouBe  was  rather  of  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter. Not  one  witness  was  examined 
in  support  of  the  existing  law — an  Act 
that  was  passed  in  1851  by  repeated 
majorities  m  this  House,  and  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  demon- 
strations in  the  coimtry.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  decided  that  it  would  be 
imconstitutional  and  inconsistent  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  this 
country  that  the  Act  declaratory  of  the 
Common  Law  of  the  country  in  main- 
taining the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown 
should  be  abrogated  as  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member.  He  was  unwilling  to 
detain  the  House  long,  but  he  wished  to 
put  one  point  before  them.  A  most 
eminent  Koman  Catholic  barrister  was 
examined  before  the  Committee  of  that 
House  in  1861 — namely,  Mr.  Hope 
Scott — and,  by  way  of  illustrating  one 
portion  of  this  subject,  he  would  read  an 
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extract  from  his  evidence,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  embodied  in  his 
first  Report,  but  which  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  1.  Mr.  Hope  Scott  was 
asked,  with  reference  to  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  Churches — the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  the  Roman  Church — 
that,  if  a  Bishop  was  intruded  into  the 
see  of  another  Bishop  in  this  country  it 
woidd  be,  in  the  eye  of  that  portion  of 
the  Church  at  all  events  which  was  in 
the  country,  a  schismatical  act?  His 
answer  was  most  remarkable— 

**  There  can  be  no  donbt  about  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  not  be 
justified  in  placing  bishops  anjwliere  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  if  it  did  not  deny  the  autboritj, 
practically  speaking,  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  it  is,  of  course,  an  issue  between  th« 
two  religions,  which  it  is  of  no  use  blinking." 

Then  Mr.  Hope  Scott  was  further 
asked — 

"  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  asaumet 
that  the  English  episcopate  has  no  existence  in 
England  ;*' 

and  the  answer  was  **  Most  undoubtedly." 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject, 
because  it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
religion,  but  the  House  would  observe 
from  the  answer  which  he  had  read  that 
it  was  a  question  of  establishment  and 
authority.  It  was  the  authority  of  the 
Estabh^ed  Church  as  charged  by  the 
State  with  the  cure  of  all  souls ;  that 
was  with  the  function  of  extending  to  all 
the  commimity  its  services  if  they  woidd 
accept  them.  It  was  that  function  which 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  disputed, 
and  asserted  its  rights  against  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Established  Church. 
A  proposal  was  before  the  country  to 
disestablish  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Hope  Scott  had  declared 
the  claims  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
to  establishment  by  claiming  authority, 
not  over  persons  of  its  own  communion 
only,  but  over  all  baptized  Christians; 
and  that  this  should  be  sanctioned  by 
law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  which  forbade  the  exercise  of 
that  authority  and  jurisdiction.  There- 
fore, the  position  was  this,  that  when  a 
proposal  was  before  the  country,  and 
would  soon  be  before  the  House,  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  an  hon.  Member  of  the  House 
introduced  a  Bill  which  would  virtually 
sanction  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 
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GAtholic  Cfanzch  throughont  the  United 
Kingdom.  Se  did  not  wish  longer  to 
d0t^  the  Souse,  but  he  woiild  refer 
ike  new  Members  to  two  sources  of  in- 
formation— tihe  eridence  and  Eeport  of  a 
Committee  of  this  House,  presented  in 
1867,  and  the  evidence  and  Beport 
befiofre  the  House  of  Lords  presented 
krt  jear. 

MB/^WAIiPOLE  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  had  stated 
Tery  accurately  what  had  taken  place  in 
1867  and  1868,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal  now  made  to  repeal  what  was 
called  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act.  There 
was  only  one  thing  he  (Mr.  Walpole) 
would  wish  to  add  to  the  statement,  and 
tliat  was,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tioai  which  fell  from  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  no  evidence  was  taken  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Bill  by  the  (Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  some  reasons 
unintelligible  to  his  hon.  Friend,  and  for 
sooxe  reasons  which    his    hon.   Friend 
thought  ought  to  have  operated  on  the 
nunds  of  the  Committee  in  a  different 
way.    And,  now,  what  he  wished  to  re- 
mind his  hon.  Friend  of  was,  that  what 
&e  Committee  considered  to  be  the  case, 
as  presented  to  them,  was  simply  this : — 
A  case  of  grievance  was  attempted  to  be 
made  out,  but  the  whole  question  of  prac- 
tical grievance  was  entirely  refuted,  and 
it  thai  simply  appeared  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  into 
efide&ce.   When  the  matter  came  on  for 
diieiisfiion,  these  matters  might  be  more 
fidfy  noticed.     He  agreed  that  this  BUI, 
bannff  been  already  twice  introduced 
into  ue  House  of  Commons,  it  would 
Bot  periiaps  be  courteous  to  the  hon. 
Member,  or  altogether  respectful  to  the 
HoQBe,  to  oppose  the  present  Motion ; 
but  he  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
the  measure,  having  been  carried  after 
ths  fullest  discussion,   proposed,   as  it 
kad  been,  not  by  a  Conservative,  but  by 
a  liberal  Ck>vemment ;  and  having  met 
tiie  general  consent  and  approbation  of 
^  people,  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  ex- 
pect that  those  who  had  seen  no  cause 
to  change  their  opinions  would  continue 
to  give  their  most  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  alteration  of  what  they  regai'ded 
as  a  most  important  part  of  the  legisla- 
tioii  of  this  country.     He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but 
he  hoped  that  due  Notice  would    be 
|mn  of  the  time  fixed  for  its  second 
nadm^. 


Bill  to  repeal  the  Aot  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Victoria,  chapter  sixty,  intituled,  "An 
Aot  to  prevent  the  Assumption  of  certain  Ccole- 
siastical  Titles  in  respect  of  Places  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  and  Section  Twenty-four  of  the  Act 
of  the  tenth  George  tbe  Fourth,  chapter  seven, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  MacEvot,  Mr. 
William  Grboort,  Sir  Rowland  Blbnnxbhabsxit, 
and  Mr.  Corballt. 

l&iM presentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  13.] 

DUMFRIESSHIRE    ELECTION. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  THOMAS  CHAMBEES,  in  mov- 
ing that  a  Select  Committee  of  seven 
Members  be  appointed  *^  to  consider  whe- 
ther Sir  SydGiey  Hedley  Waterlow  is 
disqualified  ^m  sitting  and  voting  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  under  the  Statute 
22  Geo.  3,  c.  45,  and  to  report  their  opi- 
nion thereon,"  said  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  last  General  Election, 
after  a  strong  contest,  Sir  Sydney  "Water- 
low  had  been  declared  duly  elected  for 
Dumfriesshire ;  but  in  coiiormity  with 
the  Act  of  last  year,  a  petition  had  been 
presented  against  that  return;  and 
among  the  allegations  of  that  petition 
was  one  that  the  hon.  Member  was  dis- 
qualified and  ineligible  to  be  elected  a 
Member  of  the  House  in  consequence  of 
being  interested  in  a  Government  con- 
tract. After  the  petition  was  presented, 
and  before  the  time  came  for  it  to  be 
tried,  it  was  withdrawn,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  judicial  authority,  and  without 
the  least  imputation  on  any  of  the  par- 
ties. The  result  of  the  withdrawal  had 
been  to  2)lace  the  hon.  Member  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  no  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  remain.  Ordin«u41y,  if  a  petition  was 
presented  against  a  return  and  after- 
wards withcbawn,  all  the  allegations 
which  went  to  vacate  the  seat  fell  to  the 
groimd,  and  the  Member  petitioned 
against,  the  petition  having  been  with- 
drawn, stood  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion as  every  other  Member  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  his  duty.  But  in 
this  instance,  although  the  petition  had 
been  withdrawn,  the  allegation  as  to 
disqualifi(?ation  remained,  and  the  difii- 
culty  was  how  that  question  slioidd  be 
determined.  It  would  have  been  deter- 
mined if  the  petition  had  been  proceeded 
with.  It  eoidd  now  also  be  determined 
but  in  a  way  which  he  thought  no  hon. 
Member  should  be  bound  to  have  re- 
course to — namely,  by  his  sitting  and 
voting  with  the  certain  prospect — for 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dummesshire  had 
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received  notice  to  that  effect— of  being 
sued  for  the  penalty  of  £500,  for  every 
day  he  sat  and  voted,  which  a  Court  of 
Law  might  inflict  upon  him.  That 
was  the  position  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  placed  if  the  proposal 
he  was  about  to  make  referring  the 
question  whether  he  was  disqualified 
m)m  sitting  to  a  Select  Committee  were 
not  adopted.  At  present  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  hold  his  seat  without  taking 
his  place  in  the  House,  a  course  of  which 
no  one  woidd  approve,  or  he  could  ac- 
cept Office  under  the  Crown — ^the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds — and  vacate  his  seat,  a 
course  of  which  the  hon.  Member's  con- 
stituents disapproved,  for  they  had 
elected  him  and  he  enjoyed  their  con- 
fidence ;  or  he  might  take  his  seat  in  the 
House,  running  the  risk  of  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  result  from 
his  so  doing.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the 
hon.  Member  shoidd  be  expected  to  take 
any  of  these  courses,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  consider  the  case.  He 
made  this  Motion  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  hon.  Member  himself,  who  desired 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Alderman  LAWEENCE  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  To  consider  whether  Sir  Sydney  Hedley 
Waterlow  ii  disqaalified  from  sitting  and  voting 
ns  a  Member  of  this  House  under  the  statute 
22  Geo.  3,  c.  45,  and  to  Report  their  opinion 
thereon. "--(ifr.  Thomas  Chambers,) 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  thought 
that  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  should  adopt 
the  second  alternative  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  vacate 
his  seat,  because  that  portion  of  the 
electors  of  Dumfriesshire  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  worthy  Alderman  were  de- 
termined, whatever  might  be  the  decision 
of  a  Committee  of  that  House,  to  pro- 
ceed for  the  full  penalties  if  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  shoidd  take  his  seat  in  the 
House.  This  case  did  not  run  on  all 
•fours  with  that  of  Baron  Rothschild  in 
1855,  when  contractor  for  a  Government 
loan,  and  therefore  there  was  no  use  in 
appointing  a  Select  Committee,  the  hon. 
Member  having  admitted  that  he  held 
the  contract  for  stationery  at  the  time  of 
the  election,  though  he  had  since  re- 
sided it.  

Mr.  W.  WTLTJAMS  said,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  what  better  position  the 
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hon.  Member  woidd  be  in  after  a  refer- 
ence to  a  Select  Committee  and  a  Report 
thereupon.  Without  presuming  to  ven- 
ture a  positive  opinion,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  hon.  Member  would  be 
exactly  in  the  same  jDOsition  after  the 
Committee  had  reported  as  he  was  be- 
fore, inasmuch  as  that  decision  could 
not  be  pleaded  as  an  answer  to  an  action 
for  penalties  in  a  Court  of  Law.  It 
would  simply  be  a  preliminary  inquiry 
which  might  bring  that  House  into  con- 
flict with  a  Court  of  Law.  He  would 
therefore  advise  him  to  accept  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds. 

Mr.  WALPOIiE  observed,  that  the 
question  was  an  important  one  for  the 
House  to  consider.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  unadvisable  to  take  any  step 
which  might  possibly  bring  the  House 
into  conflict  with  the  Courts  of  Law. 
He  understood  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  to  say  that 
the  law  was  clear,  but  that  the  facts 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  ought  not  to  be  brought  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Now,  if 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  could  so  lay 
the  facts  before  the  House  as  clearly  to 
show  that  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow' s  seat 
could  not  be  questioned  in  point  of  law, 
there  might  tihien  possibly  be  some  rea- 
son for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
There  were  the  cases  of  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey  and  anotlier  which  had  been 
referred  to  Committees  ;  but  those  cases 
differed  from  the  present.  There  the 
Members  had  taken  their  seats ;  whereas 
the  hon  Member  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow) 
had  never  taken  his  seat  at  all.  That 
seemed  to  him  to  put  the  question  on  a 
different  footing,  and  he  did  not  see 
what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  a  Committee,  while 
it  might  possibly  bring  a  difficidty  upon 
the  House  which  it  shoidd  be  their  wish 
to  avoid.  It  might  be  very  impleasant 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  DumMesshire 
to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds ;  but 
that  would  certainly  be  the  most  de- 
sirable course,  as  it  would  prevent  any 
collision  with  the  Courts  of  Law. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
had  forgot  the  most  important  precedent 
which  existed  on  this  matter — -ne  meant 
the  precedent  of  the  case  of  Baron  Lionel 
Rothschild  in  1855.  If  he  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  were  not  much  mistaken,  all 
the  objections  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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ttemm  had  ui^^  to  the  course  now  pro- 
posed would  have  been  equally  applic- 
able to  that  case.  There  nad  been  the 
neriouB  case  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle 
nairej,  which  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  found  that  > 
Mr.  Harv-ey  was  disqualified.  But  if 
tiie  Committee  had  come  to  a  contrary 
dedsLon,  and  Mr.  Harvey  had,  in  con- 
aequ^ioe,  taken  his  seat,  the  same  risk, 
•8  was  now  sugj^sted,  of  conflict  with 
the  Courts  of  Law  woidd  have  risen. 
The  case  of  Baron  Eothschild  no  doubt 
raised  the  question  whether  a  contractor 
for  a  loan  was  within  the  statute;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
forget  that  the  Motion  that  was  made  in 
the  House  was  one  for  the  issue  of  a 
new  Writ,  bcause  it  was  so  plain  and 
palpable  on  the  face  of  the  contract  that 
he  was  disqualified,  that  it  was  no  use , 
for  the  House  to  make  any  further  in- ' 
quixy.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
hxmi^f  was  the  Member  who  resisted 
that  proposal,  and  proposed  that  there 
ehoiild  be  substituted  for  it : — 

"Thai  the  Contract  entered  into  by  Baron 
Uoael  do  Rocbaehild  with  Her  Mnjesty'it  Govorn- 
MiiC»  oo  tho  30th  day  of  April  last,  for  a  loan  of 
£16wM0,000  for  the  Publio  Service  be  referred 
t*  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  they  be  directed 
til  rrport  their  opinion  whether  Baron  Lionel 
Katkaa  de  Rothaehild  has  vacated  his  Seat  by  his 
MtviBf  into  the  taid  Contract." — [3  Hantard, 
txizis.  ISO.] 

That  Amendment  was  adopted  after  a 
kmg  debate,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Committee  found  that  he  had  not  vaca- 
ted his  seat  bj  entering  into  the  contract. 
That  was  exactly  the  position  in  which 
flie  present  case  stood,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  Baron  Bothschild  at  that  time 
ins  under  another  disability  from  taking 
his  seat  in  that  House.  But  here  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfriesshire  (Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow)  said  he  was  elected 
rar  that  county,  and  why  should  he  be 
•iked  to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
it  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  been  well 
rfected  ?  If  he  had  not  been  well  elected 
the  sooner  he  was  made  aware  of  that 
lift  the  better.  He  (the  Lord  Advocate) 
conceived  it  to  be  somewhat  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
liot Member  yyt  Portsmouth  (Sir  James 
E^ihinstone)  to  suggest  that  a  certain 
mmber  of  the  electors  of  Dumi^esshire 
v«re  prepared  io  set  the  decision  of  that 
House  at  nought  if  it  shoidd  be  im- 
frnmrable  to  tiieir  views.  K  it  were 
oonpeieiit  to  other  persons  to  take  the 
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case  into  a  Court  of  Law,  the  House,  of 
course,  could  take  no  cognizance  of  that. 
The  question  was  whether  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  privileges  of  this 
House  it  was  not  right  to  do  as  had  been 
done  before — namely,  make  a  full  in- 
quiry and  take  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  the  subject.  What  might  happen 
after  that  opinion  was  given  was  another 
matter  ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
it  very  improbable  that  the  question 
would  be  tried  in  a  Court  of  Law  if  it 
appeared  to  the  Committee  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  was  not 
within  the  statute.  Apart  from  the 
particidar  question  which  had  arisen 
here,  the  whole  machinery  of  these 
statutes  woidd  be  much  better  for  re- 
vision. It  was  a  barbarous  state  of  the 
law  imder  which  a  doubtful  question  of 
this  kind  could  not  bo  resolved  without 
the  risk  of  enormous  penalties  for  every 
day  the  Member  took  his  seat.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  hoped  the  House 
would  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
had  no  wish  to  enforce  the  penalties,  but 
thought  it  only  just  to  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow  that  he  should  have  timely 
notice  that  certain  persons  were  prepared 
to  proceed  against  nim  imder  the  statute 
of  George  III.  The  opinion  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  would  not  in  any 
way  prevent  these  persons  from  adopting 
such  a  course,  and  his  hon.  Friend  had 
merely  expressed  his  belief  that  such  a 
course  would  be  adopted.  It  was  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  it  was  desirable 
that  aconflict  should  arise  between  a  Court 
of  Law  and  a  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KTNNAIBD  said,  the  question 
really  seemed  to  be  one  of  privilege. 
Two  Members  of  that  House  appeared 
to  have  communicated  with  another  Mem- 
ber something  that  they  intended  to  do. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  wished  to  explain. 
He  had  not  communicated,  nor  had  any 
one  else,  to  his  knowledge,  communicated 
to  the  worthy  Alderman  anything  he  in- 
tended to  do.  AU  that  had  been  com- 
municated was  what  public  rumour  said 
would  be  done. 

Mr.  KINNAIED  regarded  the  ex- 
planation as  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. An  hon.  Member  had  been  in- 
formed within  the  precincts  of  the  House 
that  in  the  event  of  his  sitting  and  voting 
certain  penalties  would  be  attempted  to 
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be  exacted.  Tliat  was  a  matter  of  pri- 
vilege, and  the  only  way  for  the  House 
to  protect  the  Member  was  to  appoint  a 
Committee.  There  need  be  no  appre- 
hension of  a  collision  with  the  law ;  for, 
if  an  impartial  Committee  decided  that 
the  Member  was  properly  seated,  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  Court  of  Law  would  be 
inclined  to  dispute  the  decision. 

Mr.  CAENEGIE  reminded  the  House 
that  it  was  competent  for  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet or  for  any  other  person  to  appear 
bef6re  the  Court  of  Session  and  to  object 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition  against 
Sir  Sydney  Waterlow's  return.  If  they 
had  wished  to  raise  the  question  that  was 
the  constitutional  mode  of  doing  so.  The 
course  now  taken  seemed  to  be  less  for 
the  vindication  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  than  for  the  pui'pose  of  simple 
annoyance. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  he  woidd  vote 
for  the  Motion  if  it  were  pressed,  but  he 
hoped  the  result  of  the  discussion  would 
be  that  steps  would  be  taken  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  the  learned 
Lord  (the  Lord  Advocate).  Very  serious 
injustice  was  done  by  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  George  HI.  There  were  many 
Members  of  that  House  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  Government  contracts,  but  who 
did  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  while  a  member  of  a  private  firm, 
having  undertaken  a  contract  from  which 
he  had  sought  to  free  himself,  was  placed 
in  the  very  disagreeable  situation  of 
being  threatened  with  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement  of  penalties  if  he  sat  or 
voted  in  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  TMr.  Birley),  who  sat 
upon  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
was  in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries- 
shire (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  in  regard 
to  a  small  contract,  and  his  case  was  now 
before  the  Judges,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  Act  of  George  in.  had  the  eflfect  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  House  many  gentlemen 
who  would  be  very  desirable  Members. 
That  Act  was  passed  when  a  vast  amoimt 
of  jobbery  had  been  perpetrated  in  con- 
nection with  Members  of  that  House, 
and  when  many  Members  represented 
rotten  boroughs,  and  only  came  into 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  making 
merchandize  of  the  seats  which  they  had 
purchased.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Pai^lia- 
ment  of  that  day  that  it  passed  an  Act 
imposing  such  stringent  penalties  upon 
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Members  who  held  contracts  under  the 
Government.  They  had  now,  however, 
Members  representing  large  constitu- 
encies; those  constituencies  kept  their 
eyes  upon  their  representatives ;  public  * 
opinion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Mem- 
bers ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity for  any  such  guarantee  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  now  imder  discussion. 
He  hoped,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  the  Motion  before  the  House,  the  effect 
of  the  discussion  would  be  the  repeal  of 
this  section  of  the  Act  of  George  lH. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  two  questions 
seemed  to  be  imder  discussion,  one  being 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries- 
shire (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  ought  to 
do,  and  the  other  what  the  House  ought 
to  do.  Now,  the  only  question  with 
which  they  were  really  concerned  was 
the  latter.  It  had  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  House  that  one  of  its 
seats  was  said  to  be  vacant,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  the  point  could  be  ascer- 
tained except  by  the  appointment  of  the 
proposed  Committee.  If  the  Committee 
reported  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
interested  in  a  contract  and  that  his  case 
came  within  the  statute,  the  House 
would  no  doubt  determine  that  the  seat 
was  void  and  thert;  there  must  be  another 
election.  If  not,  it  would  then  be  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  determine  whether 
he  would  abide  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  and  run  the  risk  of  penalties 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  He  saw  no  reason 
for  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  In  the  event  of  the  penal- 
ties being  sought  for  under  such  ciroum- 
stances,  there  might,  indeed,  as  had  been 
said,  be  some  danger  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Courts  of  Law, 
but  there  was  no  escape  from  that  posi- 
tion, and  it  would  be,  as  he  said,  for  the 
hon.  Member  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  to 
take  the  course  that  seemed  to  him  most 
advisable,  as  soon  as  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  were  over. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  avpointedt  "  to  consider  whe- 
ther Sir  Sydney  Iledley  Waterlow  it  disquAtifled 
from  sitting  nnd  voting  as  a  Member  of  this  Hoase 
under  the  Statute  22  Geo.  9f  o.  id,  And  to 
Report  their  opinion  thereon." — {Mr,  Thomoi 
Chamber t.) 

And,  on  Feb.  24,  Committee  nomx%iaJftd  at  fol- 
lows  : — The  Loan  Advocatv,  Mr.  TaoMis  Cbax< 
BRR8,  Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  IIbadlam,  Mr.  Qatboevi 
Hardt,  Mr.  Hknlxt,  and  Mr.  PtmaRToii  :— 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum :— Counsel  orderod. 
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bax;b  of  xjquors. 

lets  md  ;  eon*idered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

RttUvei,  That  the  ChAirman  bo  directed  to 
■QfTt  the  House,  that  leave  be  giren  to  bring  in  a 
Bai  to  eomble  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Property 
is  etrtain  districts  to  prevent  the  common  sale  of 
btosieating  Liqaors  within  such  districts. 

Enolstion  reperUd :  —  Bill  ordert'd  to  be 
keoglit  in  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsok,  Mr.  Baxlxt, 
asd  Mr.  Dalwat. 

fmprtMiUed,aakd  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  10.] 

House  adjoorned  at  a  quarter 
before  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
IWM^y,  2Zrd  February,  1869. 

MINUTES.]— SiMCT  CoMMiTTKi— OflBco  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Office  of  the 
Gciitlensan  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  — The 
Marqsess  of  Lansdowne  added, 

FcBUo  Bill — First  Reading — Common  Law 
Coons  (Ireland)*  (9). 

PUBUC    BUSINESS— BILLS    RELATING 
TO   IRELAND.— QUESTION. 

The  Mabquess  of.CLANRICAEDE 
Slid,  he  desired  to  learn  what  Bills  re- 
latiBg  to  Ireland,  more  particularly  with 
relmnoe  to  Law  Eeform,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
pose to  introduce  into  Parliament  during 
the  present  Session.  Some  surprise  and 
dinwarigfaction  had  been  excited  in  Ire- 
land by  the  very  meagre  notice  taken 
of  that  coimtry  in  Her  Majesty's 
speech;  for  though  the  Ecclesiastical 
anangements  had  been  mentioned  as 
fikdy  to  require  a  great  amount  of 
ittentioii — as  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
ciw — ^they  would  not  engross  all,  or 
Mtriy  all,  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
Pnliiiment.  Ab  far,  moreover,  as  their 
Loidships  were  concerned,  complaints 
liad  been  made  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Sndon  was  likely  to  elapse  before  mea- 
Wttes  of  importance  would  come  before 
tlwm.  Now  there  were  several  subjects 
viiith — ^though  not  of  great  importance 
u  r^^azds  Imperial  interests  —  were 
Bsvemelese  of  great  interest  to  the  peo- 

eof  Ireland;  which  measures  might 
■dTantageotifily  introduced  in  their 
Lorddiipe'  House.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
dfaide  to  the  great  measure  on  the  Irish 
Chndi,  ncMr  to  Flazliamentary  Beform, 


though  he  thought  that  Ireland  stood 
veiy  much  in  need  of  some  well-consi- 
dered measure  on  that  subject ;  nor  did 
he  refer  to  the  important  questions  of 
education  or  the  land  system.  Although 
those  matters  were  referred  to  at  almost 
every  hustings  in  Ireland  during  the  late 
General  Election,  and  the  people  seemed 
to  attach  great  importance  to  them,  there 
had  been  expressed  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  not  to  legislate 
on  these  questions  this  Session.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  some  re- 
ference ought  to  have  been  made  to 
some  of  those  questions  in  the  Royal 
Speech,  if  only  in  deference  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion  existing  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
to  the  amendment  of  tlie  law  referring  to 
grand  juries,  which  was  very  desiraolc. 
It  had  been  stated  that  a  Bill  on  the 
latter  subject  had  been  prepared,  and  he 
could  not  understand  why,  in  that  case, 
it  was  not  at  once  introduced  to  their 
Lordships'  House,  for  it  woidd  involve  a 
great  deal  of  detail,  with  which  a  Select 
Committee  could  best  deal.  But  he  spe- 
cially referred  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Common  Law  procedure  of  Ireland  which 
was  very  much  needed.  The  working  of 
the  existing  system,  which  was  based  on 
the  Act  of  1863,  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
In  1861  he  obtained  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  of  which  no  less  than  five  ex- 
Lord  Chancellors  were  Members,  and 
their  Report  recommended  a  number  of 
important  changes.  It  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  extend  to 
Ireland  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
English  Act  of  1860,  and  it  urged  the 
propriety  of  assimilating  the  English  and 
Irish  systems  as  far  as  possible.  He 
thought  this  might  be  very  easily  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  Irish  procedure 
might  be  adapted  to  the  EngHsh  in  al- 
most aU  its  provisions.  Unlortunately 
there  was  an  impression  in  Ireland  that 
no  legal  reforms  for  that  country  were 
desired  by  the  Law  Officers  of  any  ad- 
ministration, unless  they  created  patron- 
age or  appointments  which  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  promoters.  He  hoped 
that  this  impression,  which  had  not 
been  without  some  appearance  of  truth, 
would  be  removed  by  future  legisla- 
tion. Then  there  was  the  question  of 
bankruptcy.  Certain  provisions  of  the 
English  Law  which  were  indisputably 
good  —  such  as  those  bringing  non- 
traders  within  its  operation  —  might 
be  extended  to  Ireland;  and  that  coun- 
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try  might  share  the  benefit  of  a  mea- 
Bure  carried  by  Mr.  MofPatt  la^t  Ses- 
eion  for  checkmg  fraudulent  composition 
deeds.  Legislation  on  these  subjects 
would  show  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
Parliament  was  anxious,  irrespective  of 
great  party  questions,  to  promote  their 
prosperity  and  welfare,  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  would  be  able 
to  inform  their  Lordships  that  some  mea- 
sures woidd,  on  an  early  day,  be  brought 
before  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  good  chance  of  passing  through 
both  Houses  during  the  Session. 

Eael  GRAJnnrfjiK  replied  that  the 
noble  Marquess  must  be  aware  that 
whatever  grievances  L*eland  might  have 
to  complain  of  they  certainly  would  not, 
this  Session,  include  that  of  being  en- 
tirely neglected  by  Parliament.  VVith 
reference  to  the  minor  measures  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Marquess,  he  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Lish  Department  to  introduce  a 
Bankruptcy  Bill  this  year.  He  would 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject;  but  it 
was  obvious  that  there  mignt  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  settling  a  coioprehensive  and 
satisfactory  scheme  for  England  before 
extending  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  to  Ireland.  A  Bill  referring 
to  grand  juries  and  another  relating  to 
prisons  had  been  prepared ;  but  before 
mtroducing  them  into  this  House  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  claims  of  other 
measures,  there  was  a  reasonable  chance 
of  their  passing  through  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  him 
if,  on  inquiry,  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  introduce  one  or  both  of  those 
^ills  into  this  House.  With  regard  to  a 
measure  relating  to  Common  Law  Proce- 
dure in  Ireland,  he  had  a  more  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  give.  He  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  would  move  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  a  Bill  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1861,  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Marquess. 


CRIMINAL  LAW—REPRESSION  OF 
CRIME.— NOTICE. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBEELEY  said, 
their  Lordships  might  perhaps  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  a  Bill  which  was  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  into  the  other 
The  Marquess  of  Clmiricarde 


House  of  Parliament  had  been  with- 
drawn &om  that  House,  in  order  that 
their  Lordships  might  have  some  occu- 
pation at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 
He  now  begged  to  give  Notice  that  he 
woidd  on  Friday  next  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  necessity  of  further 
measures  for  the  better  repression  of 
Crime,  and  that  he  shotdd  then  take  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

COMMON  LAW  COURTS  (iRELAin)) 
BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Pleading,  Practice,  and 
Procedure  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Ijiw  in  Ire- 
land— Was  presented  by  The  Karl  Gbahtilli; 
read  1«.    (No.  0.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Five  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  2^d  Fehrtiary,  1869. 

MINUTES.!  —  Nkw  Mxicbrb  Sworh  —  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild, /or  lA)ndon  City. 

Sklxct  CoiiuiTTBX— Standing  Orders,  naminOUd ; 
on  Committee  of  Selection,  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Resolutions  in  Committee — Uni- 
▼ei-sity  'Jests  ;  Money  Liws (Ireland). 

Ordered— We'venue  Officers  ;  University  Testa  ; 
Money  Laws  (Ireland) ;  Libel ;  Ciril  Offiees. 

Fint  Reading  —  Revenue  Officers  [14]  ;  Uni- 
versity Tests  [15] ;  Money  Laws  (Ireland) 
[lOj;  Libel  [17]. 

HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  BOUEKE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  propose  to  canr 
out  any  of  the  Becommendations  whicn 
were  made  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
in  the  year  1859  on  tiie  subject  of  life 
Harbours  and  Harbours  of  Kefuge  ? 

Mb.  BEIGHT  :  The  hon.  Gentieman, 
I  presume,  knows  that  the  Commission 
to  which  he  refers  made  two  principal 
suggestions,  one  of  which  past  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Gbvemments  have  alto- 
gether refused  to  adopt,  and  the  second 
of  which  has  been  in  course  of  adoption 
^m  the  time  the  Beport  of  the  Com* 
mission  was  issued.   I  need  not,  I  think, 
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enter  into  detail  in  the  matter.    It  may 
be  Bofident  to  eay  that  money  is  con- 
stantly advanced  by  the  Public  Works 
lioan  Commissioners  at  the  low  rate  of 
3J  or  3J  per  cent  to  all  places  in  which 
there  are  x>^rsons  resident  who  deem  a 
harbour  to  be  desirable,  and  are  willing 
to  give  security  for  the  money  so  ad- 
vanced.    Tho  Board  of  Trade  feels  per- 
fectly assured  that  if  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  Conmiissiou  was  adopted  it  would 
lead  to  an  almost  imlimited  expenditure 
of  the  public  money ;  and  if  any  hon. 
Member  wishes  to  make  up  his  mind  on 
that  point,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the 
eridence  taken  before  the  Commission, 
firom  which  he  wiU  find  that  the  parti- 
colar  locality  from  which  any  witness 
h^ypened  to  come  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  simply  the  best,  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  only  place  at  which  a  harbour  of 
lefdge  ought  to  be  estabhshed,  all  other 
places  being  of  no  use  for  the  purpose. 
The  course  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  hitherto  taken  in  the  matter  is  that 
▼hich  it  proposes  to  continue  to  pursue, 
ind  it  will,  therefore,  make  no  change 
in  its  policy  so  far  as  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  is  concerned. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Whether  it  be  his  intention  to 
foDow  the  example  of  his  predecessors 
in  brinmig  forward  the  Inoian  Budget 
on  the  last  week  of  the  Session  of  Par- 
hament,  or  whether  he  desires  to  adter 
the  period  of  making  up  the  Indian  Ac- 
counts to  such  a  date  as  will  enable  him 
to  ky  them  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
It  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parha- 
meot,  50  that  the  Budget  may  be  brought 
ionrard,  and  Indian  questions  discussed 
previously  to  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
acfls? 

Me.  GRANT  DUET  said,  in  reply 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Question,  that 
nobody  could  be  more  anxious  than  he 
vas  that  the  Tniliim  financial  statement 
should  be  made  to  the  House  at  a  time 
whoi  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of 
•D  those  hon.  Members  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  Indian  affairs  to  be  present  in 
Aor  {daces,  and  to  aid  the  Government 
ly  their  information  and  advice.  With 
Rgaid  to  the  second  part  of  the  Ques- 
tioQ,  the  state  of  the  case  was  this : — In 
die  year  1866,  in  consequence  of  a  No- 


tice given  in  this  House  by  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith),  this  whole 
subject  was  most  carefully  gone  into  by 
the  Government  of  India,  acting  under 
the  directions  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Government  of  India 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  views  of 
those  persons  who  regretted  that  the 
financial  statement  was  made  so  late  in 
the  Session  woidd  be  best  met  by  alter- 
ing the  old  Indian  financial  year,  which 
used  to  end  on  the  30th  of  April,  and 
making  it  end  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
same  as  the  English  financial  year.  That 
change  had  been  approved  by  the  Home 
Government,  and  since  it  had  come  into 
operation  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Indian  Budget  from  bemg  laid  be- 
fore the  House  a  month  earlier  than 
could  previously  have  been  the  case,  if 
such  were  the  will  of  the  House.  A 
change  in  the  financial  vear  caused,  of 
course,  a  great  amoimt  oi  inconvenience 
in  India,  and  it  would  not,  therefore,  be 
reasonable  to  adopt  any  suggestion  for  a 
further  change  until  the  present  system 
had  been  siifficiently  tried,  and  it  was 
ascertained  whether  it  worked  well  or 
not. 

FACTORY  RETURNS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  he  woidd  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  he  can  inform  the  House 
when  the  Factory  Returns,  ordered  by 
the  House  so  long  since  as  the  2nd  of 
December  1867,  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  and  also  when  the  Reports  of 
the  Factoiy  Inspectors  for  October  31, 
1868,  'wiU  be  laid  before  the  House  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  that  the  Returns 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  Question  which  had  been  so 
long  delayed  would,  he  was  informed, 
be  on  tho  table  of  the  House  in  about 
three  weeks ;  while  the  Reports  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors  would  be  produced 
in  about  a  week. 

POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  JAMES  HOWARD  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether, 
considering  the  evils  made  pubHc  by  the 
Report  of  the  Rivers  Commission,  it  be 
the  intention  of  the  Gt)vemment  to  in- 
troduce, during  the  present  Session,  any 
measure  for  the  prevention  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  ana  watercourses  ? 
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Mk.  BEUCE  said,  that  the  important 
Commission  presided  over  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Denison  was  now  engaged  in  exa- 
mining the  Eibblo  and  Mersey,  which 
flowed  through  the  cliief  manufactuiing 
districts  of  the  coimtry,  bnt  until  they 
had  pursued  their  inquiries  further  he 
could  not  say  when  the  Report  would  be 
presented;  although,  from  communica- 
tions he  had  held  with  thom,  he  was  not 
without  hopes  that  they  would  be  able 
to  lay  down  principles  whi(ih  woidd 
enable  the  House  to  legislate  on  this 
subject  without  causing  any  serious  in- 
terruption to  our  manufacturiiig  estab- 
lishments. 

TUE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TUE  ARMY. 

QUEsnox. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury, 
Whether,  under  the  Wari'ant  appointing 
the  Commander  in  Cliief  of  the  Army, 
any  doubt  arises  as  to  the  relative  jwsi- 
tipn  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
Secrotaiy  of  State  for  War ;  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  the  case  that  the  authority  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  is  supreme  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  administration  of  the 
Army,  and  that  it  can,  if  necessary,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  minor  promotions 
as  well  as  ui)on  tlie  liigher  military  ap- 
pointments, and  also  upon  matters  con- 
nected vrith  the  discipline  of  the  Army ; 
whether,  in  the  present  administration 
of  the  Army,  there  is  any  approach  to 
diuil  Government  other  than  that  which 
necessarily  arises  from  the  Secretary'  of 
State  for  War  and  his  Staff  being  in  one 
building,  while  the  Officer  charged  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  is  with  liis 
Staff  located  in  another;  and,  whether 
any  steps  are  being  taken,  or  are  about 
to  be  taken,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
speedy  and  economical  transaction  of 
business,  to  concentrate  the  War  De- 
partments in  one  building  ? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  In  answer  to  my 
noble  Friend  I  have  to  state  that  his 
Royal  Ilighness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
is  not  Conmiandcr-in-Chief  of  the  Anny. 
His  proper  designation  is  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief.  As  such  ho  is 
appointed,  not  by  waiTant,  but  oidy  by 
what  is  technically  called  a  letter  of 
service  addressed  to  hun,  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  It  is  the  case,  to  use  the 
language  of  my  noble  Friend,  that  the 
J/r.  James  Howard 


authority  of  the  Secretary  of  8tat«  for 
War — that  is  to  say,  the  authority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  exercised  by 
him  is  supreme  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
administration  of  the  army,  it  is  brought 
to  bear  on  minor  promotions  as  well  as 
on  the  higher  military  appointments,  and 
I  entii*ely  concur  with  the  opinion  im- 
pUed  by  my  noble  Friend,  that  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  bear,  if  necessary,  In 
matters  connected  with  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  Having  stated  that  tiie  autho- 
rity of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  supreme, 
I,  of  course,  agree  in  the  opinion  indi- 
cated by  my  noble  Friend  that  there 
exists  in  principle  no  dual  government, 
and  I  concur  in  the  belief  that  when  the 
question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 
public  offices  is  settled,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  transaction  of  business  will 
result  from  having  the  two  Departments 
of  army  administration  associated  in  the 
same  building.  I  have  only  further  to 
say  that  I  beg  to  reserve  to  myself  entire 
freedom  to  use  my  discretion  with  regard 
to  any  changes  in  the  two  Departments 
which  exjierience  may  prove  to  me  to  be 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
service. 


RETURNS  OF  INDIAN  OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  For  an  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  FarKamentaiy 
Return,  No.  440,  respecting  the  pro- 
spective annual  number  of  Officers  oi  the 
different  ranks  in  tlio  Indian  Armies,  and 
Retiuiis  drawn  up  by -Officers  in  India  ; 
for  instance,  the  Parliamentary  Hetum 
states  there  will  be  480  Lieutenants  in 
1873,  while  the  Returns  drawn  up  by  the 
Officers  in^India  give  only  13  Lieutenants 
— namely,  11  at  Bengal,  2  at  Madras, 
and  nil  at  Bombav  ? 

Mn.  GRANT  DUFF  said,  the  explana- 
tion  for  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  asked  might  be  easily  given.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  Returns  in  question 
took  no  notice  of  the  deaths  that  must 
inevitably  occur  among  the  officers  be- 
tween the  years  1867  and  1873.  The 
Parliamentary  Return,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  notice  of  those  deaths.  The 
Returns  to  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  called  their  attention,  not  takiiu^ 
any  notice  of  the  death  vacancies,  too£ 
at  the  same  time,  of  coxirse,  no  notice  of 
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dw  new  appointments  b;  which  those 
TMandes  woold  be  filled.  In  diat  vay 
•&»  very  Btartling  diil^renco  in  the  results 
vu  arrived  at. 

lUPORTATION  OV  FOIIEIGS  SHEEP 
AND  CATTI.E.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  STNAN  aaid,  lie  would  beg  to  ' 
ask  the  Vice  President  ai  the  Committee 
of  Cotmcil,  Whether  the  Orders  of  the 
iOth  August  and  19th  Ottoljer  1868,  ' 
Rgnlating  tho  importation  of  ehecp  from 
Ihe  Coiitiiient  of  Europe  have  Iiueu  re-  ; 
Toked ;  and,  if  so,  -n-hether  any  and  what 
i^nJotioDs  hare  been  substituted  for  pre-  ' 
renting  the  importation  of  diseased ' 
dieep  or  sheep  &om  infected  districts  ? 
He  also  wished  to  know  whether  the  : 
Gtrremment  proposed  to  substitute  any  \ 
uv  r^ulationa  for  those  of  tho  month  \ 
of  August  last,  which  they  had  jiist ' 
mdradP 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOBSTEE  said,  ho  could 
not  give  a  different  Answer  upon  that 
occasion  &om  that  which  be  had  given 
on  the  preceding  evening  to  hia  right 
boa.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Hr.  Headlam).  The  Government  did 
Mt  propose  to  issue  any  ^nh  regida- 
'aoDt  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
Aeq)  in  consequence  of  the  revocation 
rf  the  Order  referred  to.  Importation 
<rf  sheep  will  in  future  be  conducted 
Dsdcr  tne  samo  conditions  as  wore  in 
force  before  tho  20lh  of  Augu&t  last, 
iduch  were  briedy  these: — Sheep  that 
nrived  in  ships  in  which  tliere  was  no 
finwgn  cattle  wert?  allowed  uureslrictcd 
Tsmoval ;  hut  for  the  future  tho  Custom 
House  anthorilies  had  been  directed  to 
c^Kerre  especial  core  in  that  examination, 
^le  latest  official  information  they  had 
nceived  from  the  Continont  in  reference 
to  that  subject  was  contained  in  a  des- 
fitA  dated  3rd  of  Pebruarj-,  to  the  effect 
tliat  sheep-pos  had  abated  in  the  neigh- 
bonihood  of  Hotterdam,  and  that  every- 
itere  else  in  Holland  it  bad  disap- 
pttred.  Since  that  time  he  had  seon  a 
Wter  &om  the  Minister  for  the  Nether- 
Inds,  which  stated  that  the  sheep-pox 
Bjglit  he  said  to  have  disappeared  alto- 
gtoier  fiwm  that  country. 

PAT  OF  ADMIRALTT  CLERKS. 


CiPTAET  OBOBVENOB  said,  he  would 
W  to  aak  the  Finrt  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
naj,    Why  it    ia    that    an   Order  in 


Council,  dated  February  16, 18C6,  baring 
directed  an  increase  of  pay  to  be  giren 
to  Thii'd  Class  Clerks  m  the  Depart- 
ments  of  the  Principal  Offloea  of  the 
Admiralty,  a  section  of  that  class,  neither 
senior  nor  junior,  but  intermediate,  is 
I  ixcluded  fi-om  its  operation ;  and,  whether 
he  is  aware  that  tho  present  Solicitor 
(Jeneral  has  delivered  an  opinion  in 
writing  to  the  effect  fliat  such  exclusion 
ia  uujustifiablo  ? 

Mit.  CHILDEIiS:  By  an  Order  in 
Council  of  the  I6th  of  February,  1866, 
tho  salaries  of  the  third  class  cderka  at 
Somerset  House,  which  had  commenced 
at  £90,  rising  annually  by  £10  to  £300, 
n-oro  £xed  at  £100,  rising  for  the  first 
(light  years  by  £10,  and  afterwards  by 
£15.  By  pormisfiioa  of  the  Treasury, 
in  addition  to  this  improvement,  which 
dfTected  all  tho  third  class  clerks,  those 
who  had  then  completed  eight  years' 
^rvice  were  allowed  such  further  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries  as  would  have  been 
the  result  if  such  a  scale  had  been  in 
force  when  they  were  appointed.  Ti^a 
clerks  with  less  than  eight  years'  sendee 

Eetitioned  that  this  second  boon  should 
e  also  gi-antcd  to  them.  This  was  re- 
fused by  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Admi- 
ralty in  April,  1866,  and  by  tho  late 
Board  in  July,  1866,  and  February, 
1868.  The  application  waa  renewed  in 
November,  1868,  and  left  by  the  late 
Board  for  the  consideration  of  their 
siicceseors.  With  tho  application  was 
an  opinion  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  not  the 
ease  submitted  to  him.  As  it  was  my 
intention  to  uuderlakp  at  once  a  revision 
of  the  Somerset  House  estabhshments, 
it  was  evidently  not  the  moment  to  consi- 
der whether  the  decision  made  byhofh  the 
former  Boards  should  be  reversed.  That 
revision  is  now  going  on.  The  addi- 
tional charge  created  hy  the  Order  in 
Council  of  tho  IGth  of  February,  1866, 
amounts  to  £2,043  9s-  4d.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  additional  boon  solicited  by 
the  clerks  with  loss  than  eight  yeara' 
service  would  amount  to  £1,040. 

LOCAL  MAKAGEMENT  OF  THE  METRO- 
rOLIS.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  would  be^ 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
d\mng  tho  present  Session,  to  bring  in 
any  Bill  for  the  better  administration  of 
Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis  ? 
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frontier,  not,  however,  in  consequence  of 


Mb.  BBUCE,  in  reply,  Baid,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  not  undertake  to  deal  with  this 
subject  during  the  present  Session. 


ENGLISH  FISHERIES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EENTINCK  said,  ho  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Dejiartmeut,  AVTiether  he  is  aware 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  Special  Com- 
iniasionore  for  En^lieh  Fieheries,  which 
was  delivered  at  Workington  on  the  10th 
of  December  last,  and  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  is  of  great  length,  and  is  also 
under  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas ;  and  whetlier,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  desirable  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Papers  sliould  be  post- 
poned until  the  ease  has  been  finally 
decided  ? 

Me.  deuce  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  decision  of  the  Common  Fleas 
should  affect  the  pubhcation  of  the 
judgment.  The  Commissioners  suggested 
a  certain  alteration  of  tlie  Ian'  from  rea- 
sons of  public  policy,  and  their  recom- 
mendations in  this  respect  could  not  be 
affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  as  to  what  the  law  was 
upon  another  point.  It  was  true  the 
judgment  of  the  Special  Commissioners 
was  voluminous,  but  it  was  also  very 
able,  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  hon.  Members  to  have  it  befoi-c  them 
in  considering  the  question  to  bo  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  Bald. 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  Whether 
on  outbreak  of  Einderjiest  lias  been  re- 
ported to  have  taken  jilaco  ui  Germany ; 
and,  whether  tlio  iJritch  (Government 
have  not  despatched  o  staff  of  ofBciuLs 
to  iievonaar  to  oxei-ciso  an  active  super- 
vision over  the  German  frontier  ? 

Mn.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  the  Go- 
vernment had  no  iutimatiou  of  au  out- 
break of  rinderpest  iu  Germany,  nor  any 
reason  to  beUeve  the  rejwrt  true.  Im- 
mediately Notice  of  tlie  Question  had 
been  given  questions  were  foi-warded  by 
telegraph  to  various  places  on  the  Con-  ,  ^.^^^  ^„^ 

tment,  but  the  only  answer  received  was  i  Jfjl^-of-the-  Wiip 
from  the  Hague,     It  was  true  the  Dutch  ' 
had  despatched  officials  to  the  German 
Mr.  Bmtinel 


an  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  Germany, 
but  because  of  its  existence  in  Gallida 
and  Transylvania ;  and  the  Government 
beheved  the  existence  of  rinderpest  in 
these  countries  had  given  rise  to  the 
rumour. 

THE  "  WILL-OF-TnE-WISP  "  JOURNAL; 

QTTESTION, 

Mk.  HAEDCASTLE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  "Whether  it  is  true  that  the 
Admiralty  just  before  the  General 
Election  subscribed  for  a  Jorge  number 
of  copies  of  a  weekly  periodical  called 
the  Trni-of'the-Wup ;  whether  the  sub- 
scription to  that  paper  has  been  discon- 
tinued since  the  present  Soard  of 
Admiralty  took  Office  ;  and,  on  what 
ground  the  subscription  was  made  and 
discontinued  ? 

Mr.  CHILDEES  :  In  reply  to  my  hon. 
Friend  I  have  to  state  that,  on  the  ISth. 
of  October  last,  the  officer  who  advises 
the  Admiralty  as  to  the  periodicals  to  be 
supplied  to  the  fleet  and  the  naval 
hospitals,  recommended  that  the  usual 
numbers  should  be  subscribed  for  in  the 
case  of  two  weekly  papers — Jwdg  and 
the  WiU-of-iht-Wup,  and  ninety-six  of 
each  of  these  papers  were  consequently 
ordered.  On  the  1 1th  of  December  the 
officer  recommended  that  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Will-of-the-  WUp  should 
be  discontinued,  and  orders  accordingly 
were  given  on  the  14th  of  December. 
In  roierence  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Question,  I  have  to  state  that  the  pree^kt 
Board  took  office  n  week  or  ten  days 
later ;  that  I  had  therefore  nothing  to 
do  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  paper, 
and  that  the  first  I  heard  of  the  sub- 
ecription   or  its  discontinuance  was  by 

Kinted  out  to  mo  an  articlo  in 
f-ihe-Wiup  in  which  strong 
language  was  used  against  me  persoiially 
for  having  stopped  the  paper.  The 
i-eason  why  the  two  papers  were  recom- 
mended to  be  subscribed  for  was  that 
they  were  hkely  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  over  the  crews  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.  I  liave  no  wish  to  hurt  any  one's 
feelings,  and  I  will  therefore  request  my 
lion.  Friend  to  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  give 
why  the  late  Board  of  A£ni- 
ralty  were  advised  to  discontinue    the 
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IRBUXD-BELEASE  OF    FENIAN 

CONVICTS. 
M».  CmCHESTEE  FOETESCUE 
■id,  he  irould  take  that  opportunity  of 
uaweriug  a  Questioii  wHcli  had  been 
pot  to  him  on  the  preceding  evening  by 
the  H{;ht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  UniTerMty  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gatbome 
Haidy).  The  right  hon.  Qentlemon 
•aked,  whether  it  waa  the  intention  of 
Her  Usjestf 's  OoTemmeiit  to  send  home, 
tt  the  public  expense,  those  Fenian 
prioonen  in  Australia  to  whom  the 
demency  of  the  Crown  had  just  been 
otended.  In  reference  to  that  point  he 
hid  to  observe  that  the  general  practice 
tl  the  Home  Office,  with  respect  to  con- 
Tirts  who  had  received  a  free  pardon  in 
Australia,  was  not  to  furnish  them  with 
free  passage  home,  unless  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  pardon  had  been  granted 
in  consequence  of  some  error  in  uie  con- 
riction,  or  the  existence  of  a  belief  in 
the  original  innocence  of  the  parties. 
With  reapect  to  that  |>articular  QueetioD, 
vilboat  Mjiug  or  implying  that  that 
tencral  rule  vould  be  departed  from,  he 
oei^ied  to  reserve  to  the  Qovermneut 
rntiie  freedom  whether  they  would  or 
VDold  not  enforce  it  in  the  case  of  those 
tonncta  generally  or  of  any  one  of  them. 

OtFUSOKMENT  FOR  DEBT— ARREST 
OF  A  CHILD.-liUF.STION. 
SiK  GEOEGE  JENKIN80N  rose  to 
uk  dke  SecretarT  of  State  for  the  Home 
Itepaitment,  "Whether  he  has  obtained 
foitfaer  information  in  reference  to  the 
OH  of  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  of 
tge,  who  was  taken  away  last  week 
aam  the  Girls'  Befuge  at  Fjtling  by  the 
Sutiff's  Officers  for  a  supposed  debt  of 
£»3  11».  2d.,  and  conveyed  to  ^Vhite- 
ooH  Street  Prison,  and  detained  there  ; 
ud,  whether,  if  that  statement  be  true. 
ay  person  has  committed  a  breach  of 
the  Law  in  so  arresting  and  detaining 
ndi  girt ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  intends 
to  take  any  further  steps  in  reference  to 
the  matter? 

Mk.  BBUCE  said,  that  from  the 
ii£Kmatio&  he  had  received  —  which 
Werer,  was  not  undisputed — he  be- 
liered  the  girl  had  been  removed  from 
ihe  Keiuge  under  a  mistake  as  to  her 
■ge.  He  could  not  speak  with  certainty 
u  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  but  he 
pthered  from  the  t«xt  books  that  an 
n£uit  might  be  arrested  on  a  writ  of 
ffiMt  ad  Mtufnci^mdMM,  and  that  an  in- 


fant might  be  outlawed  if  above  the  age 
of  twelve,  or  even  under  that  age  if  a 


VACATING  OF  SEATS  BILL. 
MOTION   FOK   LEAVE. 

ViscorsT  BURT  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  section 
26  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of  Queen 
Anne,  cap.  7,  relating  to  the  Be-election 
of  Members  accepting  Office  under  the 
Crown.  Under  ordinary  circumstancea 
he  should  not  have  detained  the  House 
by  any  observations  in  support  of  his 
Motion  ;  but  since  he  had  come  down  to 
the  House  he  understood  that  the  Mo- 
tion was  to  be  opposed.  He  did  not 
\_  know  on  what  grounds  that  opposition 
'  was  to  be  based  ;  but  he  would  earnestly 
entreat  the  House  not  to  decide  until 
they  bad  the  Bill  before  them,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  tiiB  merits  of  his  proposition.  Ho 
submitted  that  it  was  rather  an  unusual 
course  that  a  Member  who  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lay  it  on  the  table.  He  felt  it  would 
he  more  respectful  to  the  House  not  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  he  ^ould  therefore  be  glad  if  he 
should  be  allowed  to  wait  for  a  few 
moments  to  see  what  course  the  Opposi- 
tion might  take,  and  then  to  submit  any 
observations  in  reply  he  might  have  to 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  leaTe  bs  giren  to  bring  in  ■  Bill  to  re- 
peal  lection  Iweolr-iii  of  tbo  Act  of  iha  lixth 
je»T  ot  Qneea  Anne,  otupter  asTen,  relating  to 
tlie  Re-Bleolion  nf  Uemben  accepcing  offloe  under 
Ihe  Crown."— (Viicoiiiit  Bury.) 

Mb.  white  Baid,  that  he  would  op-    ' 
pose  the  introduction  of  tiiis  Bill,  and 
when  the  noble  Lord  complained  of  it  as    < 
I  an  unusual  and,  he  beheved,  an  unwar-    i 
[  rantable  proceeding,  he  be^ed  to  re- 
i  mind  him  such  was  not  the  case.     Some    ' 
I  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  noble 
I  Viscount  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  a 
I  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wrightson,    i 
the  Member   for  Northallerton,   which 
1  wont  no  further  than  the  proposal  con- 
I  tainedin  the  measure  of  the  late  Oovem- 
m.ent — namely,  that  certain  Officers  in 
the  employment  of  the  Grown,  in  case  of  | 
promotion  or  transference,  need  not  va-    I 
cate  their  seats  j  and  leave  to  introduce    I 
it  was  refused  on  every  occasion  it  was    ' 
mo^-cd  for.    It  was  not  for  private  Mem- 
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bers  to  be  tinkering  and  tampei'ing  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  tlio  Consti- 
tution of  Parliament.  Again,  in  the  last 
Parliament,  of  wliicli  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  a  Member,  it  would  be  recollected 
that  Lord  Amberley  moved  a  clause  to 
the  exact  effect  of  tlie  Bill  the  noble 
Lord  now  proposed  to  introduce,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  very  pro- 
perly remarked — and  in  that  he  had  the 
acquiescence  of  the  House — that  the 
clause  in  the  E^fonn  Bill  of  1867  went 
as  far  as  was  desirable  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  tlie  statute  of  Anne.  But 
now  tlie  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think 
that  no  one  ought  to  take  exception  to 
his  bringing  in  a  BiU  of  this  kind.  The 
House  would  have  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
quite  enougli  to  engage  their  utmost  at- 
tention, "Without  tliis  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  not  to  repeal  but  to 
amend  that  section  of  the  Act  of  Anne, 
they  might  have  a  Committee  upon  it, 
for  they  all  knew  there  were  many 
anomalies,  exaggerated  by  process  of 
time,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
removed,  but  which  still  were  not  of  so 
exigent  and  pressing  nature  as  to  en- 
gross public  attention  at  the  present 
time.  It  struck  him  as  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  the  veiy  first  Resolution  of 
the  Whole  House  in  Committee,  to  which 
they  had  come  unanimously,  should 
have  been  for  the  convenience  of  place- 
men, and  now  the  noble  Lord  desired 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  convenience 
of  men  wlio  "^"ished  to  be  place- 
luen.  He  had  no  sympathy  ^nth  the 
noble  Lord  in  that  attempt.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  Par- 
liament woiUd  bo  quite  as  jealous  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people  as  the  fonncr 
Parliament,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  repugnant  to  the  spiiit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  rights  of  those  who  had  sent  them 
there.  It  was  an  infringement  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  because  if  a 
man  when  chosen  by  the  Cix)wn  to  fill 
Office  was  not  to  go  back  to  his  consti- 
tuents, what  was  that  but  saying  that  he 
was  to  be  independent  of  them,  since 
their  consent  was  not  to  be  taken  as  to 
wliether  ho  shoidd  or  shoiUd  not  accept 
Office  ?  Supi^ose,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when,  as  was  notorious,  Lord  Derby  ap- 
plied for  co-operation  to  a  right  hon. 
J/r.  Wlntv 


Gentleman,  a  very  conspicuous  Member 
of  the  present  Government,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  accepted  the  offer, 
did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  say  that  an 
appeal  ought  not  to  have  been  made  to 
his  constituents  to  ratify  the  proceeding  ? 
And  yet  if  this  Bill  had  been  law  at  the 
time,  no  sucli  appeal  would  have  been 
necessaiT.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  quite 
oblivious  of  a  constant  and  wholesome 
principle  of  tho  British  Constitution. 
When  the  statute  of  Anne  was  passed  it 
should  bo  recollected  that  they  had 
triennial  Parliaments,  and  yet  our  an- 
cestors were  so  wisely  jealous  of  the 
Constitutional  privileges  of  the  people, 
that  they  passed  an  Act  that  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Office  imder  the  Crown  it 
should  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
constituency.  In  the  first  place,  the  j 
CroT^-n  was  endowed  with  the  right  to 
choose  whom  it  pleased  for  Of^ce ;  and 
that  being  so,  he  held  that  the  people 
had  an  equally  imdoubted  right  to  say 
whether  the  men  so  chosen,  if  Members 
of  this  House,  should  continue  to  repre- 
sent them.  It  was  on  that  principle  he 
opposed  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
which  he  believed  would  do  violence  to 
a  fundamental  piinciple  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  infringe  the  undoubted  rights 
of  the  people.  Suppose  a  man  was  cho- 
sen, as  many  were,  because  he  happened 
to  be  independent,  however  consonant  it 
might  be  with  his  own  feelings  to  sup- 
port the  principles  he  was  sent  to  repre- 
sent when  he  became  a  Member  of  GK)- 
veniment,  yet  there  were  constituencies 
which  would  not  like  to  be  represented 
by  a  person  who  was  hampered  by  the 
acceptance  of  Office.  If  the  Bill  which 
\\\G  noble  Lord  asked  leave  to  introduce 
should  become  law,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  a  Parliament  of  ordinaiy 
duration,  it  might,  as  Lord  L}i;ton  once 
remarked,  i)rove  a  shelter  to  tergiversa- 
tion and  a  shield  to  apostacy.  The  noble 
Lord  might  be  enamoured  of  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  but  he  preferred 
to  support  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
He  trusted  he  had  not  used  unduly 
strong  language,  but  he  had  been  pro- 
voked by  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord,  who  seemed  to  think  any  opposi- 
tion  to  his  unconstitutional  proposal  ut- 
terly imjustifiable. 

Mr.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,  he 
hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous if,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
discussion  of  tliis  question,  ho  ventured 
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to  express  liis    decided — ^he  hoped  his 
noble  Friend    -would   excuse   mm    for 
saying  bia  vehement— dissent  &om  the 
nrop^al  before  tlie  House.    The  noble 
una  had  said   that  it  was  unusual  to 
oppose  a  pToposal  of  this  kind  in  the  first 
8ti^  of  the  discussion.     Whether  it  was 
Tuuisual  or  not  he  did  not  know ;  but  he 
VIS  looking  that  day  at  the  record  of  a 
Uotion  of   a  similar  character  made  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment—  when,    upon   the   advice  given 
bj  the  sturdy  common  sense  of   Lord 
Ahhorpe,  that  Motion  was  negatived  in 
its  inception.  His  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Bmy)  was  not  in  the  usual  position  of  a 
ICember    introducing    a    measure    like 
many  of  those  which  had  been  intro- 
duce this  Session,  upon  questions  which 
weiybody  admitted   ought  to  be  dealt 
▼ith,  and  where  the  difTerence  of  opinion 
was  only  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  disposed  of.     He  (Mr.  Har- 
wwirt),  for  one,   was  not  ready  to  admit 
&at  this  was  a  question  which  required 
to  be  dealt  with.      Ho  could  not  forget 
diat  this  was  a  Bill  to  abrogate  a  prm- 
dple  which  was  coeval  with — ^he  might 
almost  say  congenital   with — our   pre- 
sent system  of   Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment.     The  principle  was  established 
Then,   after    the   devolution  of    1688, 
the  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  and   between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people, 
were  setded  u])on  a  permanent  noting. 
Therefore,  he  thought  that  the  onus  of 
.  laoof  lav  on  his  noble  Friend — although 
he  had  ^lisdaimcd  it  that  night — to  show 
that  there  was  some  cause  for  disturbing 
i  cetdement  which  had  now  existed  for  a 
period  of    nearly  two   centiuies.     The 
Boble  Lord   had  thought  himself  alto- 
gether dispensed  from    advancing  any 
aignment  on  which  to  support  his  pro- 
posal ;    but    it    seemed    to    him    (Mr. 
fiaicuurt)  that  it  needed  a  groat  deal  of 
iq;ament  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  entertain  it  even  at  its  first  stage. 
Hiere  could  be  no  question  that  originally 
this  principle  of  the   Constitution  was 
inttoaoced  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
power  of  the   CVown.     Fortunately  for 
them,  in  the  generation  in  which  they 
now  lived,  the  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown  had   been  disarmed  by  the 
eondnct  of  the  Soverei^.      For  many 
Tears  past  the  fear  which  at  one  time 
was  60  sensitiyely  alive  in  the  minds 
of  die  "Rngiiah  people  had  disappeared 


altogether ;    they  had  been   so    accus- 
tomed to   a   scrupulous  fidelity  in   the 
observance  of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution on   the  part  of   the  reigning 
Sovereign,  that  some  pei'sons  had  come 
to  think  the  safeguajos  of  the  English 
Constitution  wholly  unnecessary.     But 
it  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  not  a  con- 
clusive   reason    why    these    safeguards 
should    bo     whollv     abolished    in    the 
future.     When  they  spoke  of  the  Crown 
everybody  knew  that  they  did  not  mean 
the   personal  influence  or  authority  of 
the    Sovereign — they    meant    a     great 
deal   more  ;    they  meant  the   personal 
influence  and  authority  of  the  Executive 
Government;   when  they  spoke  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  they  know  that 
they  were  speaking  of  the  Speech  of  the 
Administration,  and  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Anne 
were  a  safeguard  against  the  power  of  the 
Executive,  that  it  seemed  to  him  quite  as 
necessary  at  tho  present  moment  as  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history  that 
they  should  be  religiouslypreserved  and 
jealously  maintained.      Tne  history  of 
that  Act  was  probably  familiar  to  all  the 
Members  of  that  House.    In  the  original 
Act  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Crown  a 
provision  was  made  that  all  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  should,  after  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,   be  excluded 
absolutely  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the   foiuih    year  of   the    reign    of 
Queen  Anne — ^when  the  terms  of  the 
Act  for   regidating    the    Succession  to 
the  Crown  wore  re-settled — it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  House  of   Lords,   which 
m  those  days  was  a  Liberal  Assembly, 
that  this  provision  shoidd  be  done  away. 
At  that  period  the  Tory  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons — ^imder  the  guidance, 
he  imagined,  of  Loid  Bolingbroke^in- 
sisted  on  putting  in  a  provision  by  which 
aU  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  be 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  they  wore  joined  on  that  occasion 
by  a  section  of  the  Whig  party — he  sup- 
posed a  Whig  *  *  cave  " ;  but  they  failed  in 
carrjHing  their  project;    and  the  settle- 
ment which  now  formed  the  statute  of 
Anno  was  the  result  of  a  compromise 
which  passed  both  Houses  of  Paruament, 
and  ever  since  that  period  it  had  regu- 
lated the  relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  by 
the  happy  accident  of  that  arrangement 
that  tlipy  had  escaped  the  condition  of 
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things  wliicli  now  exists  in  America, — 
an  example  which,  certainly,  the  recent 
experience  of  America  led  them  to  rejoice 
that  they  had  not  followed.  The  principle 
laid  down  in  tlie  Act  wliich  his  noble 
Friend  proposed  to  repeal  was  this : — 
That  the  choice  by  the  Sovereign  of  her 
Ministers  should  be  ratified  by  the  poojile 
as  represented  by  the  constituencies  who 
elected    them.      That  was  a  principle 
which  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been 
fundamental  in  the  English  Constitution ; 
and  he  confessed  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  were  the  grounds  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  that  it  should 
be  changed.     There  had  been  practical 
inconveniences,  no  doubt,  in  pai^ticular 
Ministers  who  were  moved    from  one 
Office  to  another  having  to  go  back  to 
their  constituents ;  but  those  inconveni- 
ences were  removed  by  the  Act  of  1867, 
to  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament  gave 
their  entire  assent.     What,  however,  his 
noble  Friend  proposed  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent thing — namely,  tliat  a  change  of 
Government  should  take  place  without 
any  form  of  appeal  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  of   the    new    Administration. 
Now,  he  ventured  to  say  that  although 
fear  of  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
Crown  had  disappeared  from  the  minds 
of  the  English  people,  there  remained  a 
danger  quite  as  gi'eat^indeed,  still  more 
formidable — and  that  was  the  danger, 
within  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  of 
political  cabal    and  Parliamentary  in- 
tiigue.     There  was  no  event  which  hap- 
pened in  a  free  coimtry  so  important  as 
a  change  of  Administration.     There  was 
nothing  which  was  of  more  urgent  im- 
portance than  that  they  should  guard 
against  a  change  of  Govenmient  which 
was  not  the  result  of    an  alteration  of 
policy,  but  the  eflPect  merely  of  personal 
combinations;  and  it  was  in  such  a  statute 
as  that  of  Anne  that  tlieyhadareal  i)rotec- 
tion  against  the  spirit  of  Parliamentary 
intrigue ;  because  there  was  an  appeal 
under  it  from  Parliamentary  combina- 
tion to  the  people  outside  as  represented 
by  the  constituencies  who  were  asked  to 
re-elect  the  Members  who  were  to  form 
the  new  Government.     The  statute  ope- 
rated practically  like  a  small  dissolution 
of  Parliament.     Ho  had  been  reading 
the  other  day  in  the  Memou's  of  the  lat^ 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  published  by  his  execu- 
tors, a  memorandum,  in  which  he  gave 
the  reasons  why  he  dissolved  Parliament 
in  1 834  when  he  had  taken  Office  with  a 
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party  which  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
said    that    one   of    the    considerations 
which  drove  him  to  that  dissolution  was 
the  fact  that  luider  the  operation  of  this 
very  statute  of  Anne  his  Government 
must  have  gone  to   the  constituencies. 
That,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  a  very  im- 
portant argument  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of   such   a   provision.      They   all 
knew  that  Governments  in  a  minority 
were  not  always  very  easily  driven  to 
a  dissolution  ;  and  as  it  had  been  placed 
on  record  by  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
that  having  taken  Office  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances   which  attended  me  for- 
mation   of    liis    Government    in    1834 
the  necessity  of  the  re-election  of  his 
Cabinet  led  him  to  a  conclusion  in  favour 
of  dissolving  Parliament,  that  was,  he 
thought,  a  very  strong  reason  why  they 
should  not  now  dispense  with  so  valu- 
able a    safeguard  for  their  protection 
under  similar  circumstances.     But  they 
need  not  go  so  far  back  as  1834  for  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  such  an  Act.  There 
were  circumstances  even  more  recent  than 
those  of  the  year  1834,  to  which  he  should 
hardly  have  ventured  to  aUude  had  they 
not  been    akeady    referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  "White). 
There  were  cases  in  which  a  section  of 
a  party  might  sever  itseK  from  its  own 
political  connections  on  a  great  ques- 
tion of  policy  and  might  join  the  oppo- 
site party  in  Parliament.      Now   that 
section  might,  on  a  change  of  GK>veni- 
ment,  take  Office,  or  it  might  not.     Pro- 
bably the  latter  alternative  might  be  the 
more  prudent  one.     But  supposing  that 
persons  who  had  severed  themselyes  in 
action  from  their  own  party  were  to  take 
Office  by  what  was  ordinarily  called  a 
coalition  with  a  party  that  was  opposed 
to  them  —  he  wanted  to  know  wliether 
their  constituents  were  not  entitled  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  the  course  they 
had  pursued?  And  if  the  statute  of  Anne 
had  operated  before  and  might  operate 
again  to  prevent  such  combinations  as 
these,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a  use- 
ful statute,  and  one  with  which  tiiey 
could  not  afford  to  dispense.    The  Hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  had 
alluded  to  the  question  of  short  Parlia- 
ments.   Now,  he  did  not  know  whether* 
that  was  a  question  which  was  to  be 
soon  raised  ;   but  if  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Bury)  should  succeed  in  cany- 
ing  his  Bill,   that  circiunstanco  would 
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affind  the  etronffeet  argxunent  for  short 
PailiamentB  whi^  lie  could  possibly  con- 
eeire.    But  they  need  not  go  back  far  for 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  existing  condition 
of  things.     What  had  happened  within 
the  last  few  months  should  be  sufficient  to 
sadBfy  them  that  the  present  law  was  one 
which  they  ought  to  desire  to  preserve. 
Why,  they  had  had  a  change  of  Gk)vem- 
ment    within    the  last   three   months ; 
ind,  except  the  Ministerial  explanations 
which  haa  been  given  at  the  hustings, 
flierehad  been  no  official  explanation 
rendered  to   Parliament  or  the  country 
of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  that 
diange  of  GK>venunent.    They  had  seen, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  semi-official  circular 
firom  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
addressed  to  the  Members 
ollus  own  party ;  but  that  was  not  what 
wis  generally  understood  by  a  *'  Minis- 
terisl  explanation."  Parliament  opened, 
and  there  was  no  Ministerial  explana- 
tkxi  from  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  change 
which  had   occurred   or   of   the  policy 
which   was    to  be    pursued;    and   the 
ooty  explanation  which  the  country  had 
teoeiTed  had  been  from  the  Ministers 
inxm  the  hustings.     Some  of  those  ex- 
piuiations    were   of  a  very    important 
diaiacter.      He  thought  lus  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Bruce), 
on  the  hustings  at  Benfirewshire,  used 
tome  expressions  on  the  subject  of  the 
BiDot  Tinich  cast  a  light  on  a  para- 
gradi  in  the  Speech  m>m  the  Throne 
liudi  otherwise  might  have  been  less 
latdQigible  than  it  was.      There  were 
odier  instances  in  which  he  was  quite 
nre  the  House  and  the  country  at  large 
wtjold   have    been    sorry  to    lose    the 
pabHc  statements  which  this  statute  se- 
cured on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of 
Goremment.      He  might  refer    to    an 
erent  which  had  given  profound  satis- 
&etion  to  the  country,  and  also,  he  be- 
fiered,  to  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons — ^namely,  the    acceptance    of 
the   responsibilities  of   Office    by    the 
light  hon.   Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham.    Now,  he  wanted  to  know, 
would  not  everybody   have  deeply  re- 

rted  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  no 
constitutional  opportunity  of  stating 
to  bis  constituents  at  Birmingham  the 
TKw  he  took  of  his  new  position, 
■ad  of  giving  to  the  country  at  large 
■ad  to  those  who,  both  in  and  out  of 
Ae  House  of  Commons,  had  followed 


his  teaching,  an  assurance  that  the  same 
principles  which  he  had  enforced  as  a 
leader  of  the  people  he  intended  to  act 
upon  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  Why, 
then,  should  the  noble  Lord  endeavour 
to  deprive  persons  in  the  situation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie  Member  for 
Birmingham  of  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing those  explanations  which  the  Con- 
stitution approved,  and  which  certainly 
in  his  (Mr.  Harcourt's)  belief  tended  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  ? 
He  had  to  thank  the  House  for  the  in- 
dulgence with  which  they  had  heard 
him  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  consider 
the  grave  and  weighty  words  of  warning 
addressed  by  the  historian  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  our  generation.  Mr.  Hallam, 
after  giving  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  after  blaming 
the  original  terms  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  approving  the  final  compro- 
mise upon  which  they  were  arranged, 
went  on  to  say  in  reference  to  these  very 
sections  of  the  statute— 

"  These  restrictions  ought  to  bo  rigorously  and 
jealouslj  maintained,  and  to  receive  a  construc- 
tion in  doubtful  oases  according  to  their  constitu- 
tional spirit,  not  as  if  thej  were  of  a  penal  nature 
towards  individuals — an  absurdity  in  which  the 
careless  and  indulgent  spirit  of  modern  times 
might  sometimes  acquiesce."-^  [C^OTU^tVwd'onal 
tiistotyf  chap,  xv.] 

He  felt  assured  his  noble  Friend  would 
riot  suspect  him  of  any  disrespect  towards 
him  if  he  ventured  to  protest  against 
what  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  called 
an  **  ignorant  impatience"  of  small  incon- 
veniences when  dealing  with  great  con- 
stitutional principles.  The  pnnciple  in- 
volved in  the  statute  of  Anno  ne  regarded 
as  part  of  the  essential  and  living  fabric 
of  the  Constitution.  His  noble  Friend, 
however,  appeared  to  be  dealing  with  it 
as  if  it  were  some  old  sword  which 
having  been  a  long  time  in  the  family, 
was  of  no  fiu-ther  uro,  and  which  might, 
therefore,  be  sold  off  to  some  old  curiosity 
shop.  But  ho  (Mr,  Harcoiui:),  for  one,  did 
not  look  at  the  statute  from  that  point 
of  view.  It  had  done  great  service,  and 
he  believed  it  might  do  great  service 
again.  It  was  the  sword  of  our  fathers, 
and  it  was  our  duty  to  keep  it  bright 
and  burnished  as  we  had  received  it 
from  our  ancestors.  Wliile  sailing  on  a 
cahn  and  unruffled  sea  we  ought  not  to 
confine  our  thoughts  solely  to  the  pre- 
sent because  it  seemed  prosperous ;  but 
we  should  make  provision  also  for  the 
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fiiture,  when  a  political  tempest  might 
arise,  and,  following  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  jealously  preserve  those  safe- 
guards which  our  forefathers  had  provided 
— ^those  safeguards  which  had  proved 
hitherto,  and  might  prove  hereafter, 
alike  a  security  for  the  stabiKty  of  the 
Throne  and  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  that  while 
agreeing  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  last  speaker,  he  wished  to  remark 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  had  revived  a 
very  inconvenient  practice  in  that  House. 
The  custom  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
Bills  which  hon.  Members  had  not  yet 
seen  used  to  prevail  in  the  House  many 
years  ago,  and  few  Members  had  suffered 
more  than  he  had  from  Bills  being 
thrown  out  before  they  were  brought  in. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  practice  had 
grown  up  of  allowing  Members  who  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  up  Bills 
the  privilege  of  having  them  printed, 
and  so  giving  hon.  Members  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  their  contents.  That 
privilege  had,  he  believed,  always  been 
possessed  by  Members  of  the  other 
House,  where  every  Peer  had  simply  to 
lay  his  Bill  upon  the  table  in  order  to 
insure  its  being  printed  and  circidated. 
It  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  unfair  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Bury)  to  de- 

Erive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  having 
is  Bill  introduced  and  discussed  after 
hon.  Members  had  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  precise  nature  of 
its  provisions.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  allow  the  noble  Lord  to  introduce 
his  BiU,  and  then  see  what  were  its  pro- 
visions. 

CoLOXEL  SYKES  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  Locke 
King)  had  anticipated  him  in  the  remarks 
he  was  about  to  address  to  the  House. 
His  experience  justified  him  in  saying 
that  it  was  a  wasto  of  time  to  discuss  a 
Bill  before  hon.  Members  had  seen  its 
details.  But,  putting  this  consideration 
aside,  unquestionably  the  noble  Lord's 
measure  would  deprive  the  people  of  a 
constitutional  right  of  great  value,  and  he 
was  unable  to  bringhimself  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  that  House,  which 
had  been  elected  by  the  people,  would 
be  to  deprive  the  people  of  an  important 
riffht. 

Me.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  more  than  a  moment,  for 

Mr,  Vernon  JSarcourt 


he  thought  that  the  first  stage  of  a 
measure  was  undoubtedly  a  very  incon- 
venient one  to  raise  a  discussion  on  it ; 
but  as  the  general  question  had  been 
partly  raised  and  commented  upon,  he 
could  only  repeat  what  he  had  said  on 
several  previous  occasions — namely,  that 
he  did  not  Hke  cutting  the  connection 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
people.  The  House  went  far  enough — 
and  indeed  farther  than  he  thought  right 
— in  what  they  did  a  year  or  two  ago. 
And  as  far  as  this  measm^e  was  concemedi 
as  the  present  Parliament  might  be  kept 
together  for  six  or  seven  years,  surely 
the  people  had  a  right  to  express  their 
opinion  if  during  that  period  a  change 
snould  occur  in  the  governing  power  of 
the  coimtiy.  It  would,  he  thought,  be 
a  great  calamity  if  a  great  change  were 
made  in  those  constitutional  pnnciples 
which  had  been  so  admirably  set  forth  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Mr.  Harcourt),  and  he  took  this  op- 
portunity of  congratidating  the  House 
on  their  having  so  sound  a  constitutional 
authority  among  them.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  measure  passed  that 
would  abrogate  those  principles  which, 
in  liis  opinion,  were  soundly  laid  down 
when  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Mn.  KINNAIED  said,  that  though  no 
doubt  this  was  an  inconvenient  stage  at 
which  to  raise  a  discussion  on  a  measure, 
yet  greater  inconvenience  would  arise  if 
a  Bill  were  allowed  to  be  introduced 
when  the  majority  of  the  House  were 
opposed  to  its  main  principle,  as  he  be- 
lieved they  were  in  tlie  present  instance. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  House  at  once. 

YiscouNT  BURY  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Menibers  for 
Brighton  and  Oxford,  excellent  as  they 
were,  ought  to  have  been  made  on  the 
second  reading. of  the  Bill.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt)  had,  he 
thought,  not  traced  quite  accurately  the 
liistory  of  the  statute.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  House  of  Commons  intro- 
duced into  the  Act  of  Security  a  long 
clause  enumerating  various  persons  who 
should  bo  ehgiblo  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  All  persons  whose  offices 
were  not  named  in  tlie  Act  were  to  be 
absolutely  excluded.  The  Bill  was  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
by  them  rejected.     Two  or  three  con- 
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fiffeoces  were    lield    between  the   two 
Hoases,  and  in  tlie  end  the  Lords  com- 
pelled the  Commons  to  give  way ;  but  a 
prorision  was  inserted  widi  the  view  of 
ttTing  the  dignity  of  the  Commons,  to 
tlie  effect  that   any  Member  accepting 
any  Office   whatever  under  the  Crown 
ikoQld  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  vacating  his 
seat    The  original  intention,  therefore, 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  making 
this  concession,   was,   not  to  save  the 
lig^  of  constituencies,  but  to  adopt  a 
loandabout  way,  since  they  wore  de- 
Itned  from   adopting  the  plain  way, 
to  prevent  the  Crown  from  creating  too 
many  placenaen.  Far  from  being  a  great 
ooiutitational  safeg^uard  invented  by  the 
ddiberate  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  was 
a  compromise  forced  upon  them  by  the 
nperior  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now,  in  nis  opinion,  the  present  prac- 
tice was  very  inconvenient,  and  produc- 
tire  of  mucdi  waste  of  valuable  time. 
Sni^Ofle,   lor    example,    a  Government 
was  defeated  in  the  middle  of  June.     In 
Bch  a  case  there  would  be  very  little 
time  available  for  the  passing  of  the 
Bfioessaiy  legislation  of  the  Session ;  and 
jvt  the  Prime  Minister,  after  spending 
it  least  three  weeks  in  getting  together 
Ids  Cabinet,  was  obliged  to  go  down  to 
Ida  constituency  again  for  re-election. 
He  maintained  that  this  custom  was  not 
mch  a  constitutional  safeguard  as  the 
liOQ.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
had  described  it  to  be.    Why  should  the 
House  delegate  to  a  single  constituency 
— fiich  as  Tiverton,   for  example^the 
dntj  of  deciding  whether  the  man  se- 
keted  by  the  Crown  for  its  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  a  fitting  person  to  hold  that  high 
poaitioin.     Surely  the   House  of   Com- 
BKms  ought  to  retain  in  its  own  hands 
the  right  of  deciding  such  a  question. 
Long  before  the  Minister  could  have 
been  re-elected  by  his  constituency — or, 
it  might  be,  rejected,   in  which  event 
aaother  complexity  would   arise  —  the 
House  of  Commons  might  itseK  have 
detennined,   on  a  Motion  of  Want  of 
Confidence,  whether  the  Prime  Minister 
OQcht  to  remain  in  Office.     They  had 
had  recent  exj^rience  of  the  inconvcni- 
noe  of  the  existing  system.     He  hoped 
tke  House  would  allow  him  to  lay  the 
Bfll  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 

CQHlOn. 

Mb.  aiiADBTGNE :  My  noble  Friend 
(Tisooont  Bnxy)  is  certainly  as  well  en- 


titled as  any  man  to  ask  at  the  hands  of 
the  House  any  courtesy  which  the  House 
is  accustomed  to  accord ;  because  those 
who  remember  my  noble  Friend  at  former 
periods  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
House — ^to  which  I  am  exceedingly  glad 
he  has  returned — know  veiy  well  that 
there  is  no  man  more  competent  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  cause  he  has  under- 
taken. But  I  think  there  has  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
rather  to  overstate  the  extent  to  which 
the  practice  of  the  House  is  carried  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  Bills  as  an 
act  of  coiu^esy  to  individual  Members. 
When  a  Bill  contains  details  of  a  com- 
plicated character,  bearing  one  upon 
another,  and  depending  upon  minute 
terms  of  expression,  or  even  when  any- 
thing that  is  serious  may  bo  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  mode  in  which  the  mea- 
sure may  be  drawn  and  its  purposes  ex- 
pressed, then  there  is  very  groat  conveni- 
ence in  allowing  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  and  deferring  the  objection  that  any 
one  may  be  disposed  to  take  to  its  prin- 
ciples; but  when  a  Bill  raises  a  point 
which  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  simple, 
and  which  really  involves  no  more  than 
saying  **  Aye  "  or  **No"  in  answer  to  a 
particular  question,  imdoubtedly,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  and  recollection  go,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  general,  far  less 
the  uniform,  practice  of  the  House  to 
allow  the  introduction  of  the  BUI  which 
it  is  seriously  intended  to  contest  on  the 
second  reading.  Take,  for  example,  the 
well-known  cases  of  Bills  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Vote  by  Ballot.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that,  in  very  many 
instances,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  con- 
test the  introduction  of  these  Bills  with- 
out waiting  for  the  second  readinff ;  and 
that  if,  upon  any  occasion,  a  BiU  has 
been  introduced,  and  a  diWsion  taken  on 
the  second  reading,  it  has  been  duo  to 
the  state  of  the  House  at  the  moment 
when  the  Motion  was  made,  and  the 
view  taken,  by  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure, of  the  policy  of  postponing  discus- 
sion, rather  than  to  aiij'-  general  ad- 
mission that  a  measure  proposed  seri- 
ously by  a  Member  competent  to  do 
justice  to  it  ought,  as  a  matter  of  coiurse, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table ;  and  upon  this 
occasion  we  must  feel  that  the  discussion, 
though  not  a  prolonged  one,  has,  not- 
withstanding, taken  the  form  of  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
My  noble  Friend  (Yiscount  Bury)  has 
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stated  well  many  aimiments  wliicli  can 
be  urged  on  each  side  of  the  question, 
and  both  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Brighton  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  who  addressed  the  House 
with  so  much  ability,  and  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  entertain  such  great  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  his  future  contributions 
to  our  debates,  have  entered  so  far  into 
the  question  that  I  own  I  think  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  if  on  this  occasion  we 
were  to  vote  upon  anything  except  the 

Principle  of  the  measure.  There  are,  no 
oubt,  some  inconveniences  attending 
the  operation  of  the  existing  law ;  but  I 
cannot  doubt,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  con- 
viction shared  by  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that  after  the  settlement  arrived  at  two 
years  ago,  it  is  premature  to  re-open  the 
the  question  ;  and  I  would  therefore  re- 
commend my  noble  Friend  not  to  press 
the  House  to  a  division  on  this  occasion. 
Viscount  BURY  said,  he  saw  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  to  a  division,  and  he 
therefore  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  witMrawn. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 
MOTION  FOE  AN  ADDEESS. 

Sir  MASSEY  LOPES,  in  rising  to 
move — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
present  amount,  incidence,  and  effect  of  Local 
Taxation,  with  a  Tiew  to  a  more  equitable  re- 
adjustment of  these  burdens — " 

said,  he  felt  his  responsibility  in  intro- 
ducing so  difficult  and  comphcated  a 
question  was  not  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished since  he  brought  it  forward  last 
year,  for  it  had  engrossed  public  atten- 
tion during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
had  been  ^uded  to  in  almost  every  elec- 
tion address  and  hustings  speech.  There 
was  scarcely  any  candidate  who  did  not 
admit  the  existence  of  a  grievance  and 
pledge  himself  to  do  his  best  to  remedy 
it.  He  did  not  take  credit  for  originating 
the  question,  because  it  was  brought  for- 
ward twenty  years  ago  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, and  had  been  dealt  with  by  other 
influential  Members ;  but  he  had  these 
advantages  over  his  predecessors — there 
was  but  little  rivaliy  and  jealousy  be- 
tween the  diflterent  classes  and  interests 
of  the  country  at  present,  and  therefore 
the  mattercould  be  discussed  with  greater 
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temper  and  moderation  than  before,  and 
^7  organization  and  imited  action  legi- 
timate influence  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Qt)vemment  of  the  country. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  recently 
established  Chambers  of  Agriculture  had 
progressed  marvellously,  and  they  were 
calculated,  not  only  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence,  but  also  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
industry  with  which  they  were  connected. 
There  had  been  no  agitation,  no  indig- 
nation meetings,  no  attempt  to  set  dass 
against  class,  but  any  one  who,  like  him- 
self, had  attended  their  meetings  and 
taken  part  in  their  discussions  must  ac- 
knowledge the  ability  which  had  been 
displayed,  and  commend  the  moderation 
of  language,  the  impartiaHty  of  tone  and 
temper,  which  had  characterized  their 
proceedings.  K  it  had  not  been  for 
the  assistance  he  had  received  from  the 
Chambers,  he  would  not  have  presumed 
to  have  brought  this  very  difficult  and 
complicated  question  before  the  House. 
A  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  it 
was  the  almost  universal  demand  for 
County  Financial  Boards,  which  he  had 
advocated  from  the  first,  believing  that  it 
was  a  sound  constitutional  principle  that 
the  ratepayers  who  foimd  the  money 
should  at  all  events  have,  a  voice  in  its 
expenditure,  although  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  Boards  would  be  able  to  effect 
any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  county 
expenditure  imless  the  objects  of  it  were 
limited.  No  one  was  more  adverse  to 
class  legislation  than  himself,  and  he  did 
not  bring  this  question  forward  in  the 
interest  of  any  one  class,  for  the  interest 
of  aU  classes  were  indissolubly  connected, 
and  to  favour  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another  was  not  only  in  his  opinion  un- 
just and  impolitic,  but  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest.  To  make  the  question  of 
local  taxation  more  intelligible  he  would 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  general  taxa- 
tionof  the  country.  Imperial  as  well 
as  local,  with  reference  to  its  incidence 
and  amoimt.  In  round  numbers  they 
levied  in  general  taxation  and  spent  on 
Imperial  purposes  the  sum  of  £70,000,000 
a  year,  wiiile  something  like  £20,000,000 
a  year  wa« levied  besides  in  local  taxation. 
The  generaltaxation  might  be  divided  into 
three  ^ades:  first,  there  were  the  Cus- 
toms, Excise,  Stamps,  &c.,  which  were 
indirect  taxes  levied  in  an  imperceptible 
manner,  and  produced  something  like 
£60,000,000  a  year ;  next,  there  was  the 
Income  Tax,  which  was  direct,  and  was 
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]0?ied  tram  a  limited  and  wealthier  class 
upon  an  anTinal  inoome  of  £313,000,000, 
and  at  6i{.  in  tke  pound  produced  about 
£9,000,000.       Those    two  grades  were 
ImpenaL  and  national,  levied  for  Impe- 
lial  and  national  pnrx>oses,  and  to  these 
parpofies  real  property  paid  its  fair  quota. 
He  now  came  to  the  third  grade,  which 
¥•8  local  taxation.     We  levied  by  local 
taxation  £20,000,000  a  year,  and  this  sum 
was  levied  f^m  one  description  of  pro- 
perty, which  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
£93,000,000  of  net  annual  income.     This 
was  also  a  direct  tax,  and  from  it  there 
was  no  escape — no  means  of  evasion.   It 
was  raised  wholly,  solely,  and  exclusively 
fipom  one  description  of  property,  namely, 
real  property  (lands  and  houses),  from 
one-seventh  of  the  total  annual  income  of 
tiie  countiy,  and  from  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  which  paid  income  tax. 
Local  taxation  was  of  two  classes.  There 
was,  first,  the  local  taxation  levied  for 
Lnpeiial  or  general  purposes,  the  poor 
rate,  the  poHce  rate,  and  the  mainte- 
aanee  of  justice,  &c.     Then  there  was, 
aeomdlT,  that  portion  which  was  more 
purely  local — ^that  which  was  levied  for 
tiie  ei^iecial  benefit  of  that  property  on 
i^iich  it  was  expended — ^paving,  light- 
ing, sewerage,  &c.    But  the  whcSe  of  the 
load  taxation  of  the  coimtry  was  levied 
aader  the  name  of  poor  rate,  and  it  was 
raiNd  solely  from  real  property,   con- 
uting  of  lands  and  houses ;  yet  fully 
oae-third  of  the  amount  so  raised  was 
direited  from  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  applied  to  other  purposes.     These 
pnzpoees  were  miscellaneous  and  mul- 
ttfuiouB.     He  contended,  therefore,  that 
the  name   "  poor  rate  "  was  a  delusive 
expression.     This  rate  was  not  in  reality 
a  angle  rate,  but  an  accumulation  of 
heterogeneous  and  incongruous 
of  charges.     He  would  endeavour 
to  particulanze  some  of  them.     There 
were  the    poor    rate,    with   estabHsh- 
aenta  charges,  county  rate,  charges  for 
bnatics,  vaccination,  registration,  high- 
WBjB,    police,    administration    of    jus- 
tice, expenses  of  gaols,  coroners,  and 
weig^hls  and  measures,  &c.      His  Mo- 
tion  had  reference  to  the  amount,  in- 
ddenee,  and  effect  of  the  present  system 
of  local  taxation,  and  he  proposed  to  say 
a  iieir  words  on  each  of  these  heads. 
He  would  like  to  have  considered  the 
prinople,  but  he  maintained  that  the 
praaent  sjatem  was  totally  devoid  of  any 
pmcqde,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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justify  it  on  any  principle  of  equity, 
law,  or  political  economy.  The  whole 
amount  levied  for  Imperial  taxation  was 
£70,000,000  ;  the  amount  levied  for  local 
taxation  £20,000,000.  To  show  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  amount  of  local 
taxation  he  would  compare  the  first  year, 
for  which  we  had  any  reliable  statistics 
on  this  subject,  with  some  recent  years. 
In  1776  the  total  amount  levied  was 
£1,720,000,  of  which,  £1,556,000  belong 
to  the  poor  rate,  and  £164,000  to  county 
and  other  purposes,  while  in  1867  the 
figures  were  —  poor  rate,  £6,959,000  ; 
coimty  and  other  rates,  £3,945,000; 
total,  £10,905,000.  These  figures  showed, 
therefore,  that  180  years  after  the  Act  of 
EHzabeth  the  rate  levied  for  coimty 
and  other  purposes  amoimted  to  only 
£  1 64, 000.  Ninety  years  afterwards  the 
total  amoimt  had  increased  534  per  cent. ; 
the  poor  rate  amount,  347  i)er  cent; 
and  the  county  and  other  rates,  2,305 
per  cent.  Again,  taking  a  shorter  period 
— of  thirty  years,  from  1837  to  1867— he 
found  that  in  1837  the  total  amoimt 
levied  was  £5,294,000,  the  item  for  poor 
rate  being  £4, 044, 000,  andthatfor  county 
and  other  rates  being  £1,250,000 ;  and 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1867,  as 
just  given,  it  showed  an  increase  in  the 
total  amoimt  levied  of  100  per  cent,  of 
the  poor  rate  of  70  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
county  rates  200  per  cent.  Taking  a 
still  shorter  period  of  six  years — 1861  to 
1867 — ^he  foimd  that  the  total  amount 
levied  was  £2,302,000,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent  for  poor  rates — 
£1,181,000 — or  20  per  cent,  increase; 
and  for  coimty  rates,  £1,329,000,  or  50 
per  cent  increase.  Comparing  1866 
with  1867 — the  last  year  for  which  there 
were  any  published  Returns — ^the  figures 
showed  that  in  1866  the  total  was 
£9,989,000,  with£6,439,000forpoor,  and 
£3,550,000  for  coimty  and  other  rates, 
giving  a  total  increase  of  £1,000,000, 
the  increase  on  poor-rate  being  8  per 
cent,  and  that  on  other  charges  11  per 
cent.  The  Returns  for  the  present  year 
had  not  yet  been  published;  but  he 
thought  that  when  they  were  published 
they  would  show  a  proportionate  in- 
crease, because  it  appeared  that  whereas 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1867,  there  were 
963,000  persons  chargeable  on  the  poor 
rate,  in  January,  1868,  there  were 
1,040,000  persons  so  chargeable.  "We 
had,  therefore,  one  in  every  nineteen  of 
the  population  chargeable  on  the  poor 
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rate,  or,  in  other  words,  exclusively 
chargeable  on  one  description  of  pro- 
perty— namely,  real  property,  while  the 
greater  proportion,  the  Dulk  of  the  in- 
come and  property  of  the  coiintrj'-,  went 
scot  free,  and  contributed  scarcely  any- 
thing. Of  the  £20,000,000  levied  by 
way  of  local  taxation,  £8,000,000  were 
raised  for  rates,  taxes,  tolls,  and  dues.  To 
this  amoimt  the  charge  of  land  tax  might 
be  fairly  added,  besides  £11,000,000  for 
poor  rate  and  coxmly  rate.  The  amount 
raised  by  rates,  taxes,  tolls,  &c.,  had 
increased  £1,000,000  last  year,  and  the 
debt  £3,500,000.  The  total  amount 
now  reached  £21,000,000  at  least,  ex- 
clusive of  tithes,  and  tliis  was  raised 
from  £93,000,000  of  net  annual  in- 
come. The  amount  raised  just  now  for 
the  whole  of  our  Imperial  taxation  was 
£70,000,000.  If  from  those  £70,000,000 
we  took  £28,000,000,  which  went  to  pay 
the  interest  on  debt,  wo  had  £42,000,000 
raised  for  Imperial  purposes,  whereas 
we  were  raising  £21,000,000  for  local 
taxation.  Then  the  £70,000,000  were 
raised  from  tho  United  Kingdom  — 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — whiie 
the  £21,000,000  were  raised  in  England 
and  Wales  alone.  Was  it  not  a  glaring 
injustice  that  one  description  of  pro- 
perty should  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2*. 
or  2«.  6d,  in  tho  pound,  while  all  other 
descriptions  paid  nothing  whatever? 
Could  such  a  system  be  defended  upon 
any  legal  principle?  Was  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  equity,  with  soimd  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  or  with  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  which 
ffovemed  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
JQfe  ?  It  might  be  said  that  the  old  Act 
of  Elizabeth  afforded  some  justification 
for  the  anomaly ;  but  how  did  the  facts 
stand  ?  The  poor  rate  was  the  oldest  tax 
in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  rate,  which  he  might  remind  the 
House  had  been  so  recently  abolished. 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  the  poor 
were  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, distributed  by  means  of  monasteries 
and  religious  houses,  and  when  those 
establishments  were  abolished  by  Henry 
Vlil.  every  man  was  expected  and  ad- 
monished to  relieve  the  indigent  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  The  43rd  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  first  Act  which  empowered  church- 
wardens and  overseers  to  levy  compulsory 
assessments  upon  real  property,  and  by 
that  Act  those  persons  were  instructed  to 
rate  every  inhabitant  according  to  his 
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ability.  The  only  practicable  mode  at 
that  time  was  to  rate  the  net  annual 
value  of  visible  property.  Land  and 
houses  was  the  property  then  particu- 
larized, the  only  source  of  wealth,  and, 
therefore,  best  any  only  test  and  measure 
of  a  man's  ability.  Funded  property,  or 
capitalized  wealth,  did  not  then  exist 
to  any  appreciable  amount,  and  on  that 
accoimt  was  not  particularized.  These 
were  good  reasons  for  limiting  the  relief 
of  the  poor  to  land — ^because  land  not 
only  represented  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
nation,  but  employed  the  entire  popular 
tion.  But  what  was  the  case  now  ?  Was 
land  at  the  present  moment  the  only  test 
of  a  man's  wealth  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
income  derivod  from  land  only  amounted 
to  one-seventh  of  the  whole  income  of  the 
country,  and  land  only  employed  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
coimtry.  Therefore  the  good  reasons 
which  existed  in  Elizabetii's  time  for 
taxing  land  solely  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  did  not  now  exist.  He  must  also 
remind  the  House  that,  in  comparatively 
later  days,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
having  determined  that  stock-in-trade 
was  liable  to  be  a^essed  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Parliament  had  passed  an  an- 
nual Act  since  1840  to  prevent  stock-in- 
trade  being  rated  for  that  purpose.  That 
exemption  of  one  particular  properij 
from  the  tax  was  most  unjust,  as  it 
threw  an  unjust  share  of  the  burdens  on 
real  property.  Although  he  did  not  think 
it  desirable  that  stock-in-trade  should  be 
taxed  for  that  purpose,  because  such  a 
tax  would  be  of  an  inquisitorial  natmei 
and  therefore  most  unpopular,  he  de- 
manded that  some  relief  should  be  given 
to  land  from  the  additional  burden  thus 
thrown  upon  it  by  property  legally  liable 
to  the  tax  being  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration. He  considered  there  was  still 
stronger  claims  for  consideration.  If  he 
admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
real  property  by  the  law  of  Elizabeih 
was  exclusively  liable  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  he  would  ask  how  many  of  the 
other  objects  for  which  rates  are  noiw 
levied  were  ever  contemplated  by  that 
Act  ?  How  many  modem  burdens  had 
the  Legislature  added  beyond  the  oiigi- 
nal  contract  ?  Had  not  real  jpropertyi 
therefore,  a  right  to  ask  for  a  mnitatioii 
of  poor  rate  to  its  ancient  and  original 
obbgations  ?  He  would  enumerate  onhr 
a  few  of  the  additional  dharses  placed 
on  the  poor's  rate  assessment  aoring  die 
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last  few  years : — Begistration  of  birUis 
and  deaths  imposed  in  1838,  £74,000; 
Tsocixiatioii,     1841,    £44,000 ;    liinatics, 
1844,  £607,000 ;  police,  county  and  bo-' 
xtm^    1856,    £2,511,000  ;    liighwajs, 
1863,    £595,000  ;    with  turnpikes  and 
education  rates  looming  in  the  distance. 
Befbore  the  year  1846,  no  doubt,  the  pos- 
seflsors  of  land  deziyed  some  adyantage 
6om  the  protectiye  duties  which  in  a 
degree  compensated  them  for  the  bur- 
dens they  had  to  bear.     When  those 
dodos  were  abolished.  Lord  John  Hus- 
idl  and   Sir  Hobert  Peel,  who  repre- 
s^ited  the   two  sides  of  the  House   at 
that  time,  stated  that  if  a  Free  Trade 
policy  were  to  be  adopted  it  would  only 
be  just  and  right  that  some  of  the  bur- 
dens peculiar  to  land  should  be  remoyed. 
And  what  compensation  had  the  land- 
owners receiyea  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  a  Free  Trade  policy  ?  Haye  they  any 
exdusiTe  piiyil^^  or  exemptions  ?    If 
80^  ffiye  tnem  ey en-handed  justice,  and 
be  abonld  be  glad  to  see  them  abolished. 
True  it  was  that  in   1846  some  slight 
dianges    in    the    local    taxation    were 
effected  for  their,  relief,  but  siuce  that 
time   the    expenses  of  registration,   of 
Ticeinatian,  oi  the  maintenance  of  luna- 
ticB,  of  the  police,   and  seyeral  other 
chafes  had  been  thrown  upon  real  pro- 
perty. The  whole  world  was  now  brought 
nto  direct  competition  with  the  tillers  of 
our  acoL     If  they  are  to  hold  their  own, 
pm  most  mete  out  ey  en-handed  justice 
to  this  important  branch  of  indushy  and 
_  ire.  It  has  to  compete  with  coim- 
where  the  climate  is  far  superior, 
land  and  labour  are  cheap,  and 
wliere  taxes  are  comparatiyely  imknown. 
Again,  it  did  seem  absurd  that  when  in 
teee  d^rs  of  Beform  the  whole  system 
of  our  Ibnperial  taxation  had  been  al- 
terod  within  the  last  thirty  years,  we 
were  basing  the  whole  of  our  local  taxa- 
tioQ  on  the  Act  of  £liza1)eth,  passed  300 
yeaxs  ago.     He  might  illustrate  the  in- 
nutioe  under  which  the  landowners  la- 
boDed  by  taking  the  ea^  of  two  men, 
eadb  possessed  of  a  capital  of  £10,000, 
ike  one  inyesting  his  property  in  the 
finds  or  other  securities  of  capitalized 
viaUh— and  liying,  probably,  in  a  lodg- 
iag^— and  the   other  either  purchasing 
had  or  MwTriTig  his  capital  in  the  means 
tad  aj^diances  for  farming  land.    The 
fiat  man  lived  in    selfish   enjoyment, 
kn^  €m9wmr$  ntUui,  while  the  other 


was  engaged  in  increasing  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  in  oenefiting  the 
community.  The  income  of  the  one  was 
safe  and  certain — ^without  deduction  or 
risk.  He  received  it  without  wear  or 
tear  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  in- 
come of  the  other  was  subject  to  many 
contingencies — inclement  weather,  rin- 
derpest, &c.,  and  was  at  least  precarious; 
moreoyer,  it  was  acquired  by  anxious 
care,  unremitting  toil,  and  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  Both  men  enjoyed  the 
same  protection,  the  same  security  for 
their  persons  and  property,  by  means  of 
the  poor  rate,  police  rate,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Both  had  the 
same  use  of  the  roads,  and  if  bad,  both 
had  equal  power  to  indict  them.  One 
paid  more  than  his  fair  shai-e  towards 
these  burdens;  the  other  paid  compa- 
ratively nothing.  This  was  an  imjust 
privilege,  and  an  impolitic  exemption. 
The  result  of  the  present  system  was  to 
compel  paupers  to  maintain  pauperism 
— to  compel  men  renting  cottages  of  the 
value  of  £3  or  £4  per  annum  to  main- 
tain those  who  were  but  little  worse  off 
than  themselves,  while  those  who  had 
thousands  a  year  derived  from  personal 
property  were  not  required  to  pay  a  far- 
thing to  the  poor  rates.  Ho  submitted 
that  this  was  a  great  hardship  and  in- 
justice, as  many  of  these  poor  men  when 
summoned  for  non  payment  of  rates, 
and  pleading  their  inability,  could  not 
but  oe  aware  that  some  of  those  who 
were  adjudicating  upon  them  had  evad- 
ed their  liability  and  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  our  liaw  that  ''every  man 
should  contribute  according  to  his  abi- 
lity.*' The  present  system  of  local  taxa- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  not  only 
unjust  but  impolitic,  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  intei*est,  since  it  tended  to 
discourage  indxistry  and  paralyze  enter- 
prize.  It  withdrew  capital  from  the 
land,  which  was  diverted  into  other 
channels  both  at  home  and  abroad,  be- 
cause they  offered  better  promise  of  in- 
vestment ;  it  tended  to  diminish  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  since  by  diverting 
capital  from  the  land  it  limited  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  and  thereby  increased 
Sauperism.  It  was  an  alarming  and 
epiorable  fact  that  the  country  was  do- 
riving  so  much  of  its  income  from  funds 
lent  to  foreign  countries,  at  the  samo 
time  strengthening  those  coimtries,  while 
by  the  same  process  this  countnr  was 
being  weakened.    The  amount  of  capi- 
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tal  invested  in  farming  was  far  below 
its  wants.  Thousands  of  acres  in  this 
country  wore  starving  for  want  of  im- 
provement; while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  were  thousands  of  the  population 
starving  for  want  of  employment.  There 
were  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
might  be  profitably  reclaimed  and  culti- 
vated, but  what  inducements  were  given 
to  effect  that  result?  If  an  occupier 
tried  to  improve  his  land,  to  make  it 
worth  30«.  an  acre  instead  of  10«.,  the  as- 
sessment committee  were  down  upon 
him  directly,  and  increased  his  orignal 
burdens.  They,  in  fact,  levied  another 
income  tax  of  10  or  12  per  cent  upon 
him,  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  im- 
proved his  land,  although  before  his 
capital  was  invested  in  land  it  did  not 
pay  a  farthing  towards  local  taxation. 
That  was  a  great  hardship  and  dis- 
couragement to  an  enterprizing  tenant, 
while  it  was  a  bonus  to  the  indolent.  He 
should  be  told  that  this  was  a  landlord's 
question ;  but  he  would  now  show  how 
injuriously  it  affected  house  property. 
Every  Member  of  that  House  who  re- 
presented a  borough  must  know  how 
prejudicially  house  property  in  towns 
was  affected  by  excessive  local  taxation. 
"What  inducement  was  given  to  land- 
owners to  improve  and  erect  better 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  ?  The 
effect  of  this  heavy  local  taxation  on 
house  property  was  to  overcrowd  fami- 
lies in  one  room  in  a  most  indecent  and 
indelicate  manner.  It  not  only  tended  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  mind,  but  to 
disease  of  the  body.  At  present  it  did 
not  pay  to  erect  and  improve  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor;  but  if  there  were 
some  little  remission  of  local  burdens, 
a  greater  inducement  would  be  given  to 
erect  a  better  class  of  dwellings.  House 
property  was,  indeed,  more  affected  than 
land  by  the  existing  heavy  local  burdens. 
He  found  that  by  the  last  Returns  of 
house  property  flie  gross  annual  in- 
come of  house  property  was  rated  at 
£62,000,000  a  year,  whereas  land  was 
only  rated  at  £46,000,000  a  year. 
Suppose  a  man  had  £1,000  to  in- 
vest, and  doubted  whether  he  should 
put  it  into  land  or  house  property.  If 
ne  put  it  into  land,  he  only  expected  to 
get  3  per  cent ;  but  if  he  invested  it  in 
house  propertv,  he  expected  7  per  cent, 
or  8  per  cent  for  his  money.  It  was  clear 
that  m  the  latter  case  he  paid  much  more 
local  taxation  than  the  man  whose  capital 
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only  brought  him  3  per  cent.  He  should 
be  told  uiat  this  was  a  landlord's  tax, 
and  that  the  landlord  and  not  the  occu- 
pier would  get  the  benefit  of  any  remis- 
sion of  local  taxation.  He  would  for  the 
sake  of  argument  admit  this  to  be  true 
but  why  should  the  consideration  of 
what  was  right  and  just  be  influenced 
by  looking  solely  at  the  particular  party 
to  be  benefited  by  a  righteous  and  im- 
partial adjustment?  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  general  feeling  was 
against  landlords ;  but  he  would  ask 
the  House  to  have  some  consideration 
for  other  classes.  There  was  a  large 
body  of  yeomen  in  this  country  who 
farmed  their  own  estates.  There  was 
also  the  numerous  and  influential  class 
of  freeholders  who  lived  in  their  own 
houses.  K  the  House  had  no  considera- 
tion for  landlords,  had  they  none  for 
persons  who  were  the  backbone  of  the 
coimtry,  but  who  were  gradually  being 
reduced  both  in  their  numbers  ana 
circumstances  ?  Many  of  these  yeomen 
and  freeholders  derived  their  estates 
from  previous  generations,  and  when 
they  were  asked  why  they  parted  with 
their  land,  their  answer  was  that  the 
burdens  upon  land  had  so  much  increased 
that  it  was  impossible  profitably  to  farm 
their  own  property,  and  that  they  sold 
their  ancestral  estates  in  order  to  invest 
their  money  in  more  remxmerative  pur- 
suits. The  next  objection  that  might  be 
made  was,  that  although  local  burdens 
had  increased  yet  the  value  of  property 
and  houses  had  also  increased.  No  doubt 
it  had  increased,  but  how  ?  The  union 
assessment  had  increased  the  rateable 
value  of  property,  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther it  had  increased  the  intrinsic  value. 
The  Union  Assessment  Act  was  a  very 
good  measure  for  increasing  the  income 
tax,  but  it  tended  in  every  parish  to  raise 
the  rateable  value  of  every  estate  pro- 
portionately to  the  value  of  the  highest, 
and  it  never  brought  it  down  again.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  the  value  of 
the  land  had  been  increased  to  the 
extent  of  the  local  burdens,  it  had 
been  done  by  the  investment,  not  only 
by  the  owners  but  the  occupiers,  of 
capital,  which  previously  to  its  invest- 
ment had  not  paid  one  farthing  towards 
these  burdens.  If,  however,  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  were  to  cease  to 
invest  their  capital,  the  rateable, value  of 
real  property  would  diminish  instead  of 
increasing.  He  should,  no  doubt,  be  told 
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thai  the  landLordB  liad  a  ffreat  adyantage 
in  tke  land  tax,  that  tney  obtamed  a 
permanent  commutation  of  land  tax  at 
a  Taluation  new  inadequate  by  the  Act 
of  William  and  Mary,  1692.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  refer  to  the  Ian- 
page  of  the  first  Act  creating  the 
knd  tax,  they  would  find,  that  although 
called  a  land  tax  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
tax  on  personal  as  well  as  upon  real  pro- 
perty. But  reading  the  statutes  some- 
what further  on  they  would  find  as  re- 
garded personal  property,  that  first  a 
portion  in  1825  and  ultimately  the  re- 
mamder  was  exempted  from  the  land 
tax  in  1833  ;'and  the  exemption  was  at- 
teoded  with  the  further  hardship,  that 
the  owners  and  occupiers,  already  sub- 
jected to  their  legitimate  proportion  of 
land  tax,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  quota 
which  ou^ht  to  be  contriouted  by  tbe 
owners  of  personal  property  as  well. 
Between  1866  and  1867  the  poor  rates 
and  county  rates  increased  £1,000,000. 
By  whom  was  that  paid,  the  owners  or 
the  occupiers?  Would  any  Gentleman 
me  in  his  place  and  say  that  he  allowed 
fiom  his  rents  an  abatement  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  increased  taxes  paid 
by  his  tenants  ?  And  if  not,  was  it  not 
Idly  to  call  this  an  owner's  as  distin- 
from  an  occupier's  tax  ?    What 


the  meaning  of  the  demand  so  gene- 
rally made  on  me  part  of  the  occupiers 
throofi;hout  England  for  County  Financial 
Boaz£  ?  Woidd  they  evince  such  a  strong 
interest  in  the  supervision  of  expenditure 
if  they  themselves  were  not  called  upon  to 
eontzibute  to  it?  How  to  redress  the 
erils  complained  of  was  a  difficult  pro- 
UesHf  but  he  behoved  not  insuperable. 
What  was  needed  was  a  system  of  equit- 
able taxation,  combined  with  a  system 
of  local  administration.  No  man  valued 
more  highly  than  he  did  the  powers, 
pnrileges,  and  advantages  of  self-go- 
Teniment ;  the  benefits  resulting  ^m 
loeal  management  and  supervision,  which 
he  regardra  as  the  only  system  able  to 
prevent  extravagance,  and  to  combine 
eoonomy  with  efficiency.  But  without 
aaaificing  the  principle  of  local  self-go- 
Teniment,  he  thought  there  were  certain 
advantages  capable  of  bein^  combined 
with  its  working.  It  was  me  business 
oi  independent  Members  to  state  a 
gBerance,  and  of  the  Executive  to  find 
a  remedy ;  but  he  ventured  to  suggest  a 
Bode  by  which  some  remission  from  the 
hodens  complained  of  might  be  granted. 


Why  not  take  away  from  the  poor  rate 
and  county  rate  bxu^dens  which  had  re- 
cently been  placed  upon  them — such  as 
the  poHce,  limatics,  maintenance  of  jus- 
tice, highways,  vaccination,  registration, 
and  other  charges  of  a  like  nature  ? 
These  were  all  national  purposes  and 
national  obHgations,  from  which  the 
I  community  at  large  derived  as  much 
I  benefit  as  the  owners  of  real  property. 
Did  not  the  owner  of  personal  property 
require,  for  instance,  the  protection  of 
the  police  quite  as  much  as  the  owners 
of  estates  ?  He  made  equal  use  of  the 
roads,  and  the  same  remedies  were  open 
to  him  in  case  the  roads  were  bad  as  to 
those  who  paid  for  their  construction 
and  maintenance.  Year  by  year  the 
Executive  Government  were  acquiring 
and  exercising  greater  power  in  afl 
these  matters,  being  able  to  apply  a 
very  substantial  threat — namely,  that  if 
their  recommendations  were  not  acted 
upon,  the  allowance  of  one-fourth,  or 
wnatever  it  might  be,  which  was  made 
by  the  State,  would  be  no  longer  con- 
tinued. In  Poor  Law  matters  the  Qo- 
vemment  now  went  into  minutiee— ex- 
amining the  dietary  and  prescribing  the 
quantities  of  gruel  and  of  soup.  If  they 
took  so  much  power  into  their  own  hands 
they  ou^ht  also  to  take  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  give  a  larger  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  national  funds 
than  was  at  present  aflPorded.  As  a  prin- 
ciple of  abstract  justice,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  national  poor  ought  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  assessment  of  every  des- 
cription of  property ;  but  this  might  be 
considered  too  radical  and  too  revolu- 
tionary a  measure.  Half  a  loaf,  how- 
ever, was  better  than  no  bread,  and  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. The  best  means  of  satisfying 
the  pubHc  mind  upon  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  those  also  who  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved,  was  by  a  full,  fair,  and 
impartial  inquiry,  which  he  hoped  the 
Gk)vemment  woidd  grant.  For  that  pur- 
j)ose  he  considered  a  Royal  Commission 
preferable  to  a  Select  Committee.  They 
were  aU  anxious  to  drag  this  question 
out  of  the  arena  of  party  poUtics,  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  composition  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  always  difficult  to  divest  it  of  a 
party  character.  A  Royal  Commission, 
moreover,  would  enable  them  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  selection  by  appointing 
Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
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niont,  and  practical  men  not  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  given  time  and  attention 
to  the  subject.  A  Commission  would 
not  only  be  the  more  impartial  tribunal, 
but  its  deliberations  were  likely  to  lead 
more  promptly  to  legislation,  for  the 
amount  of  Public  and  Private  Business 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  present  Session 
rendered  it  woll-nigh  impossible  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  would  give  imdivided  attention  to 
the  subject.  Committees  of  both  Houses 
had  aJjeady  veiy  fully  considered  this 
subject.  In  1850  there  was  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Portman,  which  affirmed 
the  principle  that  the  **  relief  of  the 
poor  was  a  national  obligation,  and  tliat 
every  description  of  property  should 
contribute  to  it."  He  wanted  to  advance 
a  step  further ;  and  therefore  he  urged 
the  Government  to  grant  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission in  oinier  to  a  full  and  impartial 
investigation.  That  was  the  only  course 
which  would  command  the  confidence  of 
the  coimtry,  and  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  long- vexed  and  very 
difficult  question.  And  now,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  must  thank  the  House  for  the 
patience  and  kind  indulgence  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  him.  He  might 
havo  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject he  had  xmdortaken  ;  but  he  had 
implicit  faith  in  the  strength  of  his 
case  and  in  the  justice  of  those  who  had 
to  adjudicate  upon  it.  This  was  no  sen- 
timental grievance— it  was  a  real  and 
substantial  one.  All  must  admit  that 
taxation  was  an  evil — it  was  a  necessary 
one  ;  but  any  imdue  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion thrown  upon  any  particular  class  or 
interest  was  not  only  an  evil,  it  was  an 
immitigatcd  curse — a  national  disaster, 
for  it  tended  to  blight  and  paralyze 
that  interest.  Li  these  days  they  heard 
mucli  of  equality  ;  but  in  his  opi- 
nion eqiuility  was  a  less  pro-eminent 
consideration  than  equity ;  and  in  no- 
thing was  equity  or  equality  more  valua- 
ble than  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  Ho 
asked  no  favoui's,  no  privileges,  no  ex- 
emptions ;  he  only  asked  a  fair  tribunal 
and  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  of 
their  grievances.  And  to  induce  the  Go- 
vernment to  accede  to  their  wishes,  ho 
must  remind  them  of  the  pledge  that 
was  given  through  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  John  Pussoll — ^by  both  sides  of  tho 
House — ^that  when  they  had  adopted  tho 
policy  of  Free  Trade,  it  would  De  only 
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just  and  right  that  a  ^licy  of  Free  Trade 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  policy  of 
Fair  Taxation.  The  hon.  Baronet  con- 
cluded by  moving  his  Motion. 

Me.  read  said,  he  could  have  wished 
that  the  task  of  seconding  the  Motion 
had  fallen  on  some  Gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House;  because  this 
was  not  a  party  question — it  was  not  a 
question  of  town  or  country,  but  one 
affecting  aU  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subj  ectfl.  He  had  been  selected  to  second 
this  Motion  because  he  happened  to  be 
this  year  Chairman  of  fiie  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  had  in 
that  capacity  the  honour  and  privilege 
of  introducing  an  influential  deputation 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject. 
They  had  been  received  with  that  land- 
ness  and  courtesy  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  always  extended  to  those  who 
approached  him  on  Public  Business.  He 
took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  whole 
of  their  views ;  he  was  good  enough  to 
say  they  had  put  their  case  fairly  and 
moderately  before  him,  and  informed 
them  their  case  should  have  the  earnest 
consideration  of  himself  and  his  Col- 
leagues. He  was  quite  sure  that  was 
not  an  empty  phrase  to  send  them  away, 
but  that  they  should  have  that  considera- 
tion from  the  Government  which  had 
been  promised.  After  the  very  able  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Massey  Lopes)  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  go  over  the  ground  he  had  so  well 
trodden,  but  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  one  or  two  supplementary  remarks. 
No  doubt  they  would  be  met  by  the  , 
cuckoo  cry  that  this  was  a  question  for 
tho  landlords  only.  That  rural  ghost 
had  boon  raised  on  so  many  occasions  it 
had  ceased  to  frighten  the  most  igporant 
agriculturist.  \\Tienever  the  farmers 
asked  anj^hing  from  the  Legislature  * 
this  was  the  answer  they  received ;  if 
they  called  for  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
they  were  told  tho  profits  would  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  ua  his 
opinion  all  restrictions  and  burdens  on 
land  were  hindrances  to  the  production 
of  food,  which  was  the  primary  and  most 
substantial  wealth  of  any  nation ;  and, 
therefore,  all  those  burdens  and  re- 
strictions that  could  be  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. If  farmers,  in  the  first  instance, 
gained  some  pecimiary  advantage  by 
the  remission  of  cither  local  or  Loiperiai 
taxation,  they  could  not  expect  to  keep 
it  all  to  themselves;  they  were  very 
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willing  that  the  oonmuners  of  what  they 
produced,  as  well  as  the  labourer  and 
the  landlord,   should    share  the  profit 
with  them.     The  theory  of  hiring  land 
was  this : — ^A  tenant  went  to  a  landlord 
and  said — "There  are  certain  burdens 
on  the  land,  and  I  must  give  you,  in 
consequence  of  these  burdens,  so  much 
lees  rent."     That  was  the  theory,  and 
it  was  also  the  practice ;  but  who  p€ud 
during  the  tenure  any  increase  of  those 
burdens?      Most  certainly  the  tenant. 
During'  the  last  thirty  years  poor  rates 
m  this  country  had  doubled,     llents  had 
risen,   and,   dierefore,   the  tenant  had 
paid  the  increase.     Although  land  might 
nave  risen  in  value,  yet  common  agri- 
Guttural  land  which  had  not  been  im- 
prored  by  the  investment  of  either  the 
tenant's  or  landlord's  capital,  or  which 
was  not  benefited  by  the  development 
of  some  trade  or  manufacture,  or  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  railroad,  was  not  of 
more  saleable  value  than  it  was  thirty 
vears  ago.     Only  a  very  few  years  ago 
he  hirea  the  farm  he  now  occupied,  and 
already  he  was  paying  nearly  25  per 
cent  more  in  rates  than  his  predecessor, 
and,  as  he  had  no  anticipation  of  leaving 
his  fSsLrm,  in  all  probability  he  should 
eontinue  to  pay  that  increase  during  the 
tsnn  of  his  aatural  life.     They  were 
told  they  had  better  leave  well  alone, 
far,  though  they  were  burdened  by  local 
taxation,  they  had  exemptions  from  Im- 
perial taxation.     Well,  he  was  ready 
tohaTe   those  exemptions  considered. 
What  were  thoso  exemptions?     Tliey 
escaped  the  duty  on  fire  insiirances ;  let 
that  exemption,    then,   bo   done  away 
with  by  the  duty  on    fire    insurances 
being  abolished  altogether.     Then,  the 
fimners   had  paid   no   tax  on  agricul- 
tnal  horses.      He  said  that  the   Go- 
Tcmment   that  would   tax  the  motive 
power  that  would  produce  a  bushel  of 
irfieat,  must  also  tax  the  motive  power 
tint  would  produce  a  yard  of  calico.    It 
was  oontenaed  that  they  retained  Pto- 
tectiofi  in  the  shape  of  the  Is,  of  duty 
OB  imported  com.     If  that  was  a  pro- 
tectrre  duty  and  not  a  fair  import  re- 
fame,  by  all  means  rend  away  that 
miaerable  rag  of  Protection      He  be- 
Keved  they  would  have  from  the  great 
cHieB  rather  than  from  the  farmers  ihQ 
trjaii^  return  to  Protection — ^what  they 
wanted  and  asked  was  an  extension  of 
Am  Trade.    Then  they  were  asked — 
fliej  wisli  their  stock-in-trade  to 


be  assessed?*'     In  the  first  place,  he 
believed  that,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  a  farmer's  stock-in-trade  was  now 
assessed.     They  said  they  did  not  wish 
to  assess  anybody's  stock-in-trade,  but 
they  would  be  asked  to  pay  a  small  con- 
tribution on  their  profits.     A  national 
rate  was  considered  to  be  the  question 
of  the  day,  and  they  were  told  that  local 
administration  of  a  national  fund  must 
lead  to  extravagance,    and    that    they 
would  have  jobbery  and  the  worst  kind 
of  centralization.     He  admitted  aU  this ; 
but  they  did  not  ask  for  it.     They  simply 
asked  for  inquiry  into  aU  the  incidentis 
of  local  taxation,  and  left  the  remedy  to 
the  Royal  Commission  which  they  hoped 
the  Government  would  give  them.     They 
had  been  asked  why  they  did  not  suggest 
a  remedy?    Ho  replied  that  they  had 
suggested  a  remedy.     They  suggested 
a  further  contribution  from  the   Con- 
solidated Fund.     But  then  up  started  a 
Gentleman  who  objected  that  Ireland 
and  Scotland  contributed  to  this  Fund, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  just 
to  use  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  only.     Some  other  objections 
were  made  to  that  proposal,  so  they 
suggested   that  a  property  tax  might 
offer  a  better  and  mirer  means  of  pro- 
viding the  funds,  and  being  easily  di- 
vided   between    the    three    kingdoms. 
As  to  local  extravagance,   there  were 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Home 
Office — the  one  to  look  over  the  guar- 
dians,  the   other    to    control   the    ma- 
gistrates.    If  tliis  were  not  enough  he 
saw  no  particular  objection  to  a  Govern- 
ment Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
or  a  Government  Chairman  of  Poor  Law 
Boards,  should  the  State  grant  substan- 
tial aid.     But  if  the  poor  rates  wont  on 
increasing    as    they   did,   the    burdens 
would  become  intolerable;  £20,000,000 
was  now  raised  annually  in  local  taxation. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  divided  the  differ- 
ent items  under  two  heads,  but  he  (Mr. 
Bead)  would  prefer  to  subdivide  one  of 
those  divisions.     He  thought  the  police, 
the  Militia,  the  gaols,  the  coroners,  the 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  vagrants 
altogether  belonged  entirely  to  the  State; 
that  they  were  connected  more  or  less 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  it 
was  the  Consolidated  Funa  that  should 
pay  the  whole  of  them.   The  magistrates 
who  were  employed  to  regulate  these 
matters  were  the  servants  of  the  Crown; 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate- 
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payers;  and  if  the  Gk)venmient  would 
fiimish  the  money  there  would  be  no 
need  of  County  Financial  Boards.  Under 
the  second  head  came  lunatics,  paupers, 
vaccination,  registration,  and  such  like. 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  con- 
tribute to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  be- 
cause the  Poor  Law  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  himiane  police  rate,  going  on 
the  principle  that  prevention  was  better 
than  punishment.  The  law  said  no  man 
should  starve,  which  did  away  with  the 
necessity  of  begging  and  stealing,  and 
that  was  a  protection  to  all  property. 
The  old  Poor  Law  of  Edward  VI.  em- 
powered the  parish  officers  to  gently  ask 
every  man  and  woman  for  a  contribution ; 
but  as  that  volimtary  system  did  not 
answer,  in  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
enacted  that  every  inhabitant  should 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ac- 
cording to  his  abihty.  There  were  two 
ways  m  which  they  could  have  these 
contributions  in  aid  of  rates — ^by  a  fixed 
portion  from  the  State,  or  they  might 
pay  the  establishment  charges  wluch 
were  now  fixed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  some  of  them  now  partially  paid  by 
the  Government.  Under  the  third  head 
he  feared  they  would  still  have  a  large 
expenditure— rural  highways  (he  did 
not  mean  turnpike  roads),  church  rates, 
where  they  occurred,  water  supply, 
drainage,  improvements,  lighting,  sew- 
erage, and  such  like,  must  be  a  local 
charge.  But  ho  behoved  that  a  just  and 
rigid  inquiry  would  show  that  some 
remedy  might  yet  be  found  by  which 
wealth  might  be  made  to  pay  a  little 
more  and  poverty  a  little  less.  It  was 
said  that  there  had  been  plenty  of  inquiry 
already,  and  that  statement  was  un- 
doubtedly correct;  but  the  result  was 
that  but  httle  had  yet  been  done  in 
favour  of  the  agriculturists.  In  the  days 
of  Protection  it  might  be  right  that  the 
land  should  be  exceptionally  taxed.  In 
1 850  the  famous  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  reported  that  all  property  should 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor ;  but  since  that  they  had  had 
the  parish  aboHshed,  the  area  had  been 
enlarged,  but  tlie  worst  was  that  no  new 
property  had  been  brought  into  the  ope- 
ration of  those  rates.  To  screw  up  all 
real  property  to  bear  the  extraordinary 
force  of  local  and  imperial  taxation,  as 
proposed  by  the  Bill  of  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  would  in  a  measure 
increase  rather  than  remedy  the  evils 
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complained  of.  If  all  real  property  were 
fairly  assessed  the  burden  upon  it  oould 
not  not  be  quite  equalized  unless  they 
were  to  adopt  the  American  plan,  by 
which  the  rates  were  levied  on  the  profits 
rather  than  rental.  He  would  take  three 
farms,,  averaging  400  acres  each,  on  each 
of  which  were  employed  thirty  hands, 
and  the  profit  on  mose  farms  might  be 
called  £300  a-year  each,  but  the  assess- 
ment was  £600.  He  stepped  into  a 
neighbouring  town  and  took  three  fac- 
tories, employing  350  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  profits  were  reckoned  at 
£3,000,  and  the  average  assessment  to  the 
poor  rate  was  only  £400.  Besides  which, 
the  manufacturer  might,  in  times  of 
scarcity  and  distress,  shut  up  his  mill 
and  pay  just  nothing.  Then  if  they  took 
the  case  of  the  artizan,  earning  20«. 
a- week  and  spending  2«.  6d,  a- week  for 
rent.  His  cottage  was  at  least  assessed 
at  £5,  and  he  had  all  his  boroiigh,  poor, 
and  parochial  charges  to  pay.  The  pare* 
chial  clergy  were  taxed  on  eveiy  farthing 
of  their  income,  and  they  were  expected 
to  pay  double  rates  in  respect  of  village 
charities,  supporting  schools,  and  in  re- 
lieving the  poor.  There  were  many 
exceptions  on  real  property  which  stiU 
existed,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
soon  be  abolished.  He  might  mention 
woods,  mines,  and  game.  There  were 
also  new  burdens  threatened  to  be  put 
upon  owners  and  occupiers.  There  were 
turnpike,  education,  and  election  ex- 
penses. They  would  resist  these,  and 
all  other  charges,  so  long  as  the  burdens 
feU  upon  one-seventh  of  the  income  of 
this  country.  If  a  man  came  to  a  neg- 
lected propeHy,  and  employed  his  capital 
in  improving  it,  he  was  immediately 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  2«.  6d,  in  the 
poimd.  With  the  tenant  was  the  same. 
In  the  case  of  a  labouring  man  desirous 
of  having  a  cottage  of  his  own,  how  was 
he  afiected  by  the  rating  system  ?  He 
had  probably  put  away  his  small  savings 
in  the  Government  savings  bank,  where 
it  is  safely  out  of  the  way  of  rates  and 
taxes ;  but  the  very  moment  he  invested 
his  money  in  a  piece  of  land  and  built  a 
tenement,  down  came  the  overseer  and 
taxed  him.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
Member  thanked  the  House  for  the 
courtesy  and  attention  which  they  had 
shown  to  his  rambling,  incoherent,  and  un- 
connected observations.  He  believed  that 
the  case  demanded,  and  that  it  would 
receive,  a  full  and  impartial  inquiiy. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed; 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
MajeatT,  that  She  will  be  gracioaslj  pleased  to 
■me  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
Bcot  amount,  incidence,  and  effect  of  Local  Taxa- 
tion, with  a  Tiew  to  a  more  eouitable  re-adjastment 
ef  theae  burdens." — {Sir  Afdsiey  Lopet,) 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  tliat  two  ques- 
tioiis  were  before  the  House — ^first,  the 
reality  of  the  grievance  alleged ;  and, 
secondly,  the  remedy  proposed  for  it. 
The  grierance  consisted  in  the  incidence 
of  load  taxation  ;  the  remedy  was  to  re- 
fer ihe  subject  to  a  Boyal  Commission. 
Now,  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  so 
ably  raised  the  question  admitted  that 
local  and  Imperial  taxation  must  be 
considered  together.  He  spoke  of 
the  Imperial  taxation  as  amounting  to 
£70,000,000,  and  the  local  taxation  to 
£20,000,000 ;  and  his  logical  mind  saw 
thai  the  two  could  not  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. What,  then,  was  his  proposal  ? 
To  nier  these  indivisible  questions  to  '  *  a 
fiur  and  imx>artial  tribunal " — namely,  a 
Boyal  Commission.  No  doubt,  a  Eoyal 
Coomuseion  would  be  fair  and  impartial; 
but  was  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
pared to  refer  the  Budget  of  the  Chan- 
cdkir  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  Eoyal  Com- 
BuaBum  ?  ["  Oh !  "J  Everyone  must  ad- 
mit that,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  himself 
showed,  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
die  two  questions,  and,  therefore,  he  re- 
peated that  in  refernng  local  taxation 
you  were  practically  referring  Imperial 
taxation  to  this  tribunal.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  remedy  proposed  was 
to  make  further  contributions  from  Im- 
perial to  local  funds.  It  might  be  per- 
Uedj  right  to  do  so.  He  was  not  at 
dug  moment  contesting  the  policy  ad- 
vocated by  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
bad  spoken.  He  had  not  yet  said  that 
die  grievance  complained  of  was  not  a 
r«al  and  serious  grievance ;  but  he  main- 
tained that,  if  such  a  grievance  existed, 
tbere  was  but  one  tribimal  which  could 
miy  a  remedy,  and  that  was  the  House 
«  Commons  itself.  He  did  not  believe 
tbat  die  majority  of  the  House  would  be 
prepared  to  refer  a  question  of  policy  of 
tills  kind  to  a  Boyal  Commission.  Boyal 
Coatmiasioners  were  usually  appointed 
to  inquire  into  intricate  and  complicated 
motions  of  fact.  Could  any  precedent 
be  found  for  referring  a  matter  of  this 
i^MiTtanoe  to  an  irresponsible,  though 
hit  and  impartial,  tribunal  like  the  one 
Rggeeted?    He  had  looked  through  the 


Hst  of  Boyal  Commissioners  for  the  last 
thirty  years — ^they  had  cost  the  country, 
by  the  way,  not  less  than  £1,000,000, 
but  he  had  not  foimd  a  single  instance 
in    which    a    question    of    taxation  of 
such  moment  as  this  had  been  referred 
to  a  Boyal  Commission.     He  admitted 
that,  as  to  the  grievance  itself,  every 
point  connected  with  the  local  taxation 
of  the  country  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear.     But  it  was  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.     Parliament  had  not  got 
to  deal  with  private  bodies,  but  with 
public  taxes  administered  by  local  offi- 
cers, and  with  details  which  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain.     Last  Session 
he  himself  had  alluded  to  this  subject, 
and  had  complained  of  the  Betums  that 
were  made.  He  regretted  to  say  that  the 
Betums  issued  by  the  Home  Office  again 
contained  many  errors  similar  to  mose 
then  pointed  out.  The  Betums  were  issued 
early  in  December,  but  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  endeavoured 
to  supplement  them  by  a  very  care- 
fully   drawn    Betum   which   was  now 
being  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board.      When  these  were  pro- 
duced  the   House  would   be    able    to 
form  a  better  judgment  than  they  now 
could  form  on  the  subject  of  local  taxa- 
tion, and  the  House  would  then  have 
to  decide,   not  upon  details,  but  upon 
questions  of  principle.      If  it  then  ap- 
peared that   the  aggregate  amount  of 
local  taxation  upon  certain  kinds  of  pro- 
perty was  too  great  considering  tn^ 
contributions  for  Imperial  purposes,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  deal 
with  that  question ;  and  he  trusted  that 
in  this  matter  the  House  would  not  part 
with  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
which  it  could  have  to  discharge.     It 
was  generally  held  that  a  private  Mem- 
ber could  not  initiate  a  subject  of  Im- 
perial taxation;  this  was   of  such  im- 
portance   that    the    Government    were 
looked  ujmn  as  responsible.     But  what 
a  wide  departure  it  would  be  from  that 
principle  if  this  duty  were  undertaken 
not  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  a 
Boyal  Commission !     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  said  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
propose  a  remedy ;  he  had  simply  to  aak 
the  Executive  Government   to    do    so. 
Certainly  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  to  de^  with  such  a 
grievance  as  soon  as  it  was  made  out, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  Gt)vemment 
would  shrink  from  their  responsibility. 
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He  was  glad  that  both  the  hon.  Mom- 
bers  who  had  introduced  the  subject  had 
been  careful  to  assure  the  House  that 
this  was  not  a  question  between  town 
and  country,  between  owner  and  oc- 
cupier, landlord  and  tenant.  It  was 
undoubtedly  not.  The  whole  country 
was  equally  interested  in  the  question, 
nor  coidd  you  say  of  local  and  Imperial 
taxation  that  one  was  borne  by  one  class 
and  one  by  another  class.  The  i)roi)er 
plan  was  to  adjust  both  in  the  most 
convenient  manner  possible,  so  that  the 
aggregate  charge  might  fall  equally 
upon  all.  If,  however,  you  found  that 
one  kind  of  property  was  more  available 
for  local  and  another  for  Imperial  taxa- 
tion, it  was  not  necessary  that  each 
should  bear  the  same  proportion  of  the 
same  charge,  provided  the  difference 
was  allowed  for — ^provided  that  was,  that 
if  the  Imperial  taxation  was  a  little 
heavier,  the  local  taxation  should  bo  a 
little  lighter,  andiviceversd.  For  example, 
it  would  not  be  fair  that  all  property 
shoidd  be  exempt  from  poor  rate  except 
real  property  if  it  were  found  that  real 
property  contributed  the  same  amount  for 
Imperial  purposes.  This  was  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  question  nmst  be 
considered  ;  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to  go 
back  to  1776  and  see  what  was  borne 
by  the  land  then.  The  hon.  Baronet 
pointed  out,  correctly  enough,  that  the 
burden  borne  by  the  land  was  at  that 
time  exceedingly  small ;  but  he  did  not 
state  what  was  the  Imperial  expendi- 
ture then,  so  that  the  two  might  be 
compared;  nor  did  ho  state  what  was 
the  amount  of  rateable  property  in  1776. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Gbschen)  had  not  picked 
out  any  particular  years,  but  he  foimd 
in  an  interesting  Paper  x^ublished  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  Taxation 
of  Ireland  that  in  1815  the  amount  of 
the  poor  rate,  including  the  coimty  rate, 
was  £8,128,000,  while  at  present  it  was 
£10,000,000.  The  hon.  Oentleman  had 
spoken  of  years  when  the  poor  rate  was 
only  £4,000,000.  Why  not  go  back  to 
1818,  when  the  poor  rate  was  £8,000,000? 
It  was  deplorable  that  the  poor  rate 
should  have  increased  so  much  of  late 
years ;  but  it  had  not  increased  so 
materially  if  you  took  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Between  1865  and  1868  the  totnl 
increase,  excluding  the  metropohs,  had 
been  1 6  per  cent.  In  the  metropohs  it  had 
been  45  per^cent,  so  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  metropolis  had  contributed  almost 
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one-half  to  this  increase  in  taxation.  It 
was  perfectly  fair  for  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  put  the  question  before 
the  House  as  they  had  done.  They  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  country  than 
with  towns,  and  though  they  alluded  to 
towns  their  argimient  was  based  upon 
the  position  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  correctly  enough  that 
of  the  rateable  property  which  now  con- 
tributed to  local  taxation,  £60,000,000 
were  house  projHjrty,  and  £40,000,000 
landed  property— making  £100,000,000. 
[Sir  Masset  Lopes  said,  that  he  had  put 
down  the  net  rental  at  £93,000,000,  the 
other  amount  being  the  gross  rental.]' 
Yes,  but  then  the  hon.  Baronet  ou^ht 
not  to  take  the  net  rental  in  estimating 
what  fractional  part  it  formed  of  the 
income  of  the  country.  He  ought  to 
take  the  gross  estimated  rental,  which 
was  not  £93,000,000,  but  £110,000,000, 
and  the  assessment  to  the  income  tax  of 
that  property  was  £130,000,000.  He 
only  gave  tiiose  figures,  however,  to  show 
that  tiie  statistical  portion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet^s  statement  might  easily  be  met 
by  a  coimter  statement,  by  selecting  dif- 
ferent years  and  making  the  estimate  on 
a  different  principle.  He  did  not  mean 
to  deny  tiiat  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  local  taxation,  and  he 
beUeved  that  that  increase  had  fallen  far 
more  heavily  on  the  towns  than  on  the 
coimty  pari^es.  In  1815,  land  rated  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  amounted  to 
£37,000,000,  and  other  property,  such 
as  houses,  coal  mines,  and  so  forth,  to 
£16,000,000,  so  that,  at  that  time,  it 
might  be  said  that  two-thirds  of  the 
chaises  feU  upon  the  land.  At  present, 
however,  land  rated  to  the  support  of 
the  poor  amounted  to  £46,000,000,  and 
other  si)ecie8  of  pix)perty  to  £84,000,000, 
so  that  only  one-third  of  the  diarges  now 
feU  upon  land.  He  merely  made  that 
statement  to  justify  what  had  been  said 
by  hon.  Members  opposite  and  by  him- 
self— to  show  that  this  was  not  a  ques- 
tion as  between  town  and  country.  It 
was  needless  to  go  into  the  many  ques- 
tions which  had  been  gone  into  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  as  to 
the  price  of  land  and  the  capital  which 
was  put  into  the  land.  So  far  as  this 
matter  was  concerned,  he  thought  thejr 
had  better  avoid  those  illustrations  which 
applied  simx>ly  to  landlords  and  tenant 
farmers;  because,  if  they  had  a  griev- 
ance, the  ratepayers  in  towns  had  cer- 
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tainlj  theirs,  and  thongli  he  might  take 
a  somewhat  biassed  view  of  it,  he  thought 
his  constituents  in  London  were  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  any  class  interested 
in  a  diminution  of  local  taxation.     He 
earnestly  trusted   that   the   subject   of 
local  taxation  would  continue  to  occui)y 
the  attention  of   the   House.      It  was 
certainly  occupying  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  he  thought 
that,    considering    that    Ketums    were 
within  a   few  weeks  to    be  submitted 
to  Pariiament  on  the  subject,  and  that 
■n  additional  staff  was  now  engaged  in 
the  prejmration  of  those  Retiuns ;  con- 
adenng,  too,  that  the  new  Parliament 
had  as  yet  had  no  opportimity  afforded 
it  of  trying  its  hand  at  the  subject,  or 
eren  of  giving  its  opinion  on  it,  it  would 
be  an  almost  unprecedented  course  to 
wfer  the  matter  to  a  Eoyal  Commission. 
If,  therefore,  the  Gfovemment  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  compatible  with  their  duty 
to  refer  a  question  of  such  great  moment 
to  a  Boyal  Commission,  he  trusted  that 
BO  one  in  the  House,  or  in  the  coimtry, 
voold  see    in   that   determination    the 
dightest  intention  to  disregard  the  views 
vhich  had  been  put  forward,  or  to  ig- 
nore the  imjwrtance  of  the  subject  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  Government  de- 
sired to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion, and  to  put  it  aside  for  two  or  mree 
years,  no  proposal  could  be  more  wel- 
eome  to  them  than  that  of  hanging  up 
tfie  subject,  as  so  many  others  had  oeen 
hxmg  up,  by  agreeing  to  the  Motion  for 
its  reference  to  a  Royal  Commission.  To 
this  determination   on  the  part  of  the 
Goremment  he  thought  he  might  fairly 
point  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  the 
matter.    He  was,  however,  fully  impres- 
sed with  the  necessity  for  carefully  as- 
certaining and  collecting  the  facts  before 
proceeding  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and 
could  assure  the  House  that  tliere  was  a 
itrong  desire  in  every  Department  of  the 
OoTOTnment  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
ascertaining  every  detail,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  hon.  Baronet  and  every 
one  who  took  an  interest  in  this  subject. 
Mb.  LTDDELL  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  GFentleman  in  thinking 
Aat  the  objections  to  conmiitting  this 
petA  and  difficult  question  to  the  de- 
ciaon  of  a  Koyal  Commission  were  weU 
ftmnded,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  House  itself  to  imdertake  the 
Kffponnbility  of  solving  the  question. 
He  did  not  however  gather  from  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  why  it 
would  not  be  well  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee.  His  great 
objection  to  the  system  of  local  taxation, 
as  it  was  at  present  carried  on,  was  its 
utter  want  of  principle.  The  absence 
of  principle  to  which  he  referred  was 
strongly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Militia 
buildings.  Against  the  Militia  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  He  believed  them  to  be, 
if  possible,  more  valuable  to  the  country 
than  the  standing  Army,  and  should 
like  to  see  rather  more  spent  upon 
our  reserve  forces  and  rather  less  upon 
our  standing  Army;  but  ho  could  not 
imderstand  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
any  charge  connected  with  this  force 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  counties.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  these  troops  were 
raised  in  the  different  counties,  but  it 
was  the  country  generally  and  not  the 
coimties  to  whom  these  services  were 
valuable ;  for — save  perhaps,  once  in  a 
century,  when  called  out  to  suppress  a 
riot — ^they  were  embodied  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defence.  He  could 
understand  why  certain  localities  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  repression 
or  discouragement  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism in  their  particular  districts. 
Local  taxation  should  sometimes  assume 
the  form  of  a  penalty  upon  localities  for 
the  neglect  oi  social  duties,  but  fix)m 
this  principle  we  had  to  a  very  great 
extent  depeirted,  because  fix)m  the  na- 
tional Exchequer  we  provided  large  sums 
for  the  prosecution  of  criminals  and  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners  convicted  at 
the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions.  The 
great  object  which  he  hoped  would  be 
attained  by  an  investigation  by  a  com- 
petent Committee  would  be  a  careful 
classification,  by  wliich  they  would  be 
able  to  learn  what  objects  were  to  be 
supported  at  the  national  expense,  and 
what  at  the  expense  of  the  various  local 
ratepayers.  K  there  was  one  thing  more 
purely  national  than  another  it  was  the 
care  of  the  insane.  No  amount  of 
pressure  or  local  taxation  would  prevent 
the  birth  of  a  single  limatic,  and  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  insane 
ought  surely  to  be  borne  by  the  nation 
at  Targe,  especially  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  ^there  was  no  item  of  local 
expenditure  which  had  been  more  im- 
mensely augmented  by  the  action  of 
that  House  and  by  the  humane  require- 
ments of  Parliament.  Now,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
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hampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers)  had  spoken 
truly  when,  as  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  he  said  that  the  complexity 
and  diihculty  connected  with  the  raising 
of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
were  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to 
the  law  itself  as  to  the  construction  which 
had  been  put  upon  it  by  the  Judges. 
They  had  decided  that  all  property  which 
was  not  specified  by  name  in  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  should,  ipso  facto,  be  held  to  be 
exempt  from  local  rates,  whereas  the  clear 
intention  of  that  Act  in  naming  particidar 
descriptionsof  property  was  not  to  exemi)t 
others,  but  to  render  the  assessment  of 
those  particidar  descriptions  more  cer- 
tain. That  was  the  opinion  held  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  and  no  man  had  studied  the 
subject  more  closely.  He  was  glad, 
he  might  add,  to  hear  his  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  disclaim 
any  intention  of  rendering  stock-in-trade 
liable  to  local  taxation,  but  personal  pro- 
perty ought,  he  thought,  in  all  justice  to 
pay  its  quota  to  the  roHef  of  the  poor.  But 
how  was  personal  property  to  be  reached 
for  that  purpose,  and,  when  reached, 
how  was  it  to  be  allocated  ?  Let  him 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  living 
in  a  villa  at  Putney  had  a  farm  at  Ux- 
bridge  and  £20,000  lodged  in  the  West- 
minster Bank.  It  was  easy  to  a,scertain 
what  the  £20,000  invested  at  4  or  5  per 
cent  ought  to  pay ;  the  great  difficidty 
was  to  decide  how  it  should  be  allocated. 
Would  Putney  have  a  right  to  claim  it, 
or  the  parish  of  Westminster,  or  Ux- 
bridge,  or  woidd  portions  of  it  be  due  to 
each?  The  subject  was  one  on  which 
the  House  was  not  without  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  appeal  to  expe- 
rience. For  200  years  in  Scotland,  by 
the  old  law  of  the  country,  the  means 
and  substance  of  a  man  were  Uable  to 
pay  rates.  But  as  trade  and  commerce 
extended  in  Scotland  the  difficidty  of 
ascertaining  how  much  each  man  ought 
to  pay  became  so  great  that  recourse 
was  had  to  a  sort  of  arbitrary  assess- 
ment, under  the  operation  of  which  the 
burden  of  proving  whether  the  amount 
to  which  a  man  was  assessed  was  or  was 
not  correct  was  thrown  upon  himself. 
The  result  was  that  he  had  to  submit  to 
an  inquisitorial  search  into  his  circum- 
stances, not  by  x)ersons  sworn  to  secresy 
but  by  his  neighbours,  who  perhaps 
happened  to  have  an  interest  in  learning 
the  precise  position  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  system  at  last  was  felt  to  be  so  great 
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a  grievance  that  a  remedy  was  sought 
in  the  division  of  property  into  two  or 
three  grades,  and  rating  it  on  a  gradu- 
ated scale.  That  occurred  in  1845,  but,  in 
a  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  of 
the  Poor,  issued  in  1849,  only  five  years 
afterwards,  it  was  stated  that,  out  of  625 
parishes  so  assessed  upon  ''  means  and 
substance,"  499  had  voluntarily  relin- 
quished the  system.  His  object  in 
sdluding  to  this  was  simply  to  show  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  question  was 
beset,  Jand  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
face.  He  did  not  wish  to  raise  up 
phantom  difficulties,  but  certainly  that 
example  of  Scotland,  where  the  laws  on 
rating  were  better  and  simpler  than  in 
England,  was  not  a  very  encouraging 
one.  The  next  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  refer  was  the  complexity  which  en- 
velojjed  the  mode  of  keeping  local  ac- 
counts. As  they  were  now  kept  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  unravel  them,  and 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  Committee,  he 
thought,  to  recommend  their  being  pre- 
sented in  some  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible form.  There  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  existing  in  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  question  before  the 
House,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
GK)vemment  were  prepared  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  the  suggestions  made  to 
them.  He  coidd  not  help  thinking  that 
a  considerable  amount  oi  the  agitation 
at  present  going  on  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  incidence  of  the  highway  rate. 
The  experience  they  had  had  of  the 
working  of  that  rate  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.  In  his  own  part  of  the 
country  no  legislation  had  ever  caused 
more  dissatismction  amongst  the  rate- 
payers than  the  *'  Highway  Acts ; "  and 
the  Acts  under  which  the  rate  was  im- 
posed would  not,  he  believed,  work  har- 
moniously until  the  charge  was  made 
coincident  with  the  area  of  management. 
A  strong  feeling  had  been  expressed  by 
some  Members  of  that  House  that,  in 
addition  to  the  highways,  the  main- 
tenance of  turnpike  roads  also  ought 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  rates.  Fop 
his  part,  he  thought  the  system  of 
making  those  who  use  the  roads  pay  for 
their  maintenance  an  admirable  one; 
and,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  abolish  the 
turnpike  trusts,  and  throw  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  roads  upon  the  rates. 
He  trusted  this  discussion  would  not 
close  without  some  authoritative  deda- 
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nitioa  that  tde  inqxujy  asked  for  was 
MBprored  "by  tlie  Government.  The 
Hooseluid  "been  told  tliat  Eetums  were 
forthcoming ;  "but  if  they  proved  to  he  of 
tiie  complex  nature  of  those  ahready  m 
the  poesesaion  of  lion.  Memhers  they 
vmua  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  coun- 
try, which  demanded  and  would  rest  con- 
toited  with,  nothing  short  of  a  bond  fide 
seaiching  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject, 
conducted  by  a  competent  Conmiittee, 
▼ith  a  view  to  a  strict  definition  of  what 
were  fit  subjects  for  local  and  what  for 
Imperial  taxation. 

Mb.  WHAlXiEY  said,  the  incidence 
of  taxation  was  a  question,  not  of  party, 
but  of  political  science.     He  contended 
that  the  constitutional  principle  was  to 
tax  the  land  and  fixed  property  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  principle  had  never 
been  departed  from  to  advantage.     The 
parliaments  of  the  Channel  Islands,  each 
of  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self- 
taxation,  had  formerly  followed  the  pre- 
sent  vicioiis  practice  of  the  English  Par- 
Eiment ;   but,   discovering  their  error, 
&ey  now  taxed  only  real  property,  and 
felt  the  trade,  the  brain,  and  the  muscle 
of  their  population  free  from  all  impost. 
And  this  was  done  although  the  power 
of  taxing  rested  exclusively  in  the  hands 
ctf  owners  of  real  property.    The  school 
(^  pcditical  economy  whose  views  he  had 
xiaen  to  express  had  a  still  stronger  ar- 
gument than  the  experience  of  those 
islands  in  the  fact  that  all  the  parishes 
in  England,  in  their  little  parHaments, 
whilst  they  originally  had,  according  to 
die  hon.  Baronet,  the  power  to  tax  stock- 
in-trade,  had  found  by  their  practical 
experience  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
tile  grocer,   the  baker,   and  the  other 
traders  free.    He  trusted  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  show  the  same  wis- 
dom as  that  which  had  been  displayed 
bj  these  local  parliaments,  in  leaving 
btain,  muscle,  and  commercial  capital 
free  to  develop  themselves  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  the  country.    He  protested 
•gainst  the  observations  of  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  when  he  said  the 
qiifistion  was  simply  whether  the  parishes 
ihoiild  be  relieveil  of  taxation  by  throw- 
big  the  charges  enumerated  by  the  hon. 
Btfonet  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Was  not  the  land  already  compensated 
\fj  the  income  tax  and  sugar,  tea,  and 
other  similar  duties?    In  1699  tbe  land 
tax  was  settled  at  a  fixed  amount.    But 
Cdt  that  it  would  have  been  more  than 


sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.  iSiere  would  have  been 
no  need  of  taxation  upon  tea  or  sugar,  of 
the  income  tax  of  the  present  day,  or  of 
other  imposts  that  diminished  the  com- 
forts and  crippled  the  industry  of  the 
country.  He  would  state  a  broad  propo- 
sition and  challenge  contradiction.  There 
were  only  two  Hnds  of  property  that 
coidd  possibly  be  subject  to  taxation,  and 
they  were  property  which  was  fixed,  and 
which,  whatever  amount  was  put  upon 
it,  could  not  run  away,  and  property 
which  consisted  of  the  intellect  or  muscle 
of  individuals,  or  the  money  in  a  man's 
pocket ;  but  to  attempt  to  tax  the  money 
in  a  man's  pocket,  or  his  muscle  or  in- 
tellect, would  be  impolitic,  because  it 
would  interfere  with  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  HENNIKER-MAJOR  said,  that 
so  much  had  already  been  said  on  this 
subject,  not  only  in  the  House  upon 
that  and  former  occasions,  but  outside 
it,  that  he  should  not  have  ventured  to 
address  them  did  he  not  as  a  county 
Member  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  nor  would  he  now  do  more  than 
make  a  very  few  remarks.  He  could 
not  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
as  a  new  Member,  always  given  to  those 
who  address  it  for  the  first  time,  but  he 
must  ask  the  House  to  extend  to  hiTn 
that  indulgence  which  it  had  always 
granted  him  when  h,e  had  on  previous 
occasions  addressed  it.  In  asking  for 
an  inquiry  there  were  two  things  to  be 
considered — one  the  grievance  sought  to 
be  redressed,  the  other  the  mode  for  re- 
medying it.  One  ground  on  which  in- 
quiry was  sought  K)r  was  that  liie  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  of  which  so  much  had  been 
heard,  intended  that  the  poor  rate — and 
this  was  the  most  important  rate  to  con- 
sider— should  be  levied  on  all  according 
to  their  ability  to  pay  it,  and  not  exclu- 
sively on  one  kind  of  property.  In  all 
reason  this  must  have  been  so,  for  would 
it  not  in  any  other  country  have  been  a 
cause  of  astonishment  that  one  particular 
class  of  property,  besides  bearing  to  a 
great  extent  the  ordinary  taxes,  should 
have  an  extra  burden  thrown  upon  it. 
He  never  could  believe  that  this  was  in- 
tended, and  even  if  it  had  been  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  that  time  poor 
rates  were  only  for  strictly  parochial 
purposes;  whereas  now,  independently 
of  other  charges  upon  them,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  must  be  considered 
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as  of  notional  importance.  Whatever 
the  law  might  be,  the  bare  fiact  of  these 
chai'ges  being  placed  upon  one-third  of 
the  income  or  flie  country  was  sufficient 
to  call  for  immediate  attention.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Premier 
had  made  a  most  remarkable  speech  in 
1 849  on  this  subject — ^remarkable  for  this 
reason,  that,  although  delivered  twenty 
years  ago,  if  any  one  wished  to  see  the 
present  reasons  for  an  inquiry  well  and 
powerfully  put,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  read  that  speech.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  said  that  the  matter 
called  for  immediate  re-adjustment,  for 
£10,000,000  annually  was  being  levied 
by  local  taxation;  how  much  more, 
therefore,  now  was  it  necessary  when,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  £20,000,000 
was  levied  annually  ?  He  had  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  would  be  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  there  were  just  ^oimds 
to  go  upon  for  revision ;  he  would,  there- 
fore, say  no  more  on  that  head.  As  to 
the  remedv,  some  might  say  there  was 
no  cause  iot  inquiry — that  the  Govern- 
ment of  themselves  coidd  bring  in  a 
scheme  without  it.  In  fact,  schemes 
had  been  proposed  by  various  people, 
*  some  of  them  veiy  good  ones ;  but  he 
could  not  but  think  that  the  subject  was 
such  a  complex  one  that  no  plan  coidd 
be  brought  forward  with  a  wir  chance 
of  settling  the  question  without  a  full 
inquiry  in  the  first  instance.  When  the 
present  state  of  the  law  was  considered, 
when  it  was  considered  that  some  provi- 
sions could  not  be,  others  were  not  car- 
ried out ;  when  the  difficulty  of  reviewing 
in  the  House  the  whole  state  of  the  law 
and  re-considering  its  bearing  on  the 
various  interests  concerned,  now  and  for 
the  future,  was  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  the  delay  that  woidd  be  occa- 
sioned, and^  above  all,  the  fact  that  the 
question  was  one  of  very  great  magni- 
tude and  scope,  far  larger  even  than  any 
question  of  Imperial  taxation,  he  coidd 
not  but  think  that  inquiry  was  necessary. 
The  rating  of  metallic  mines  was  a 
question  in  itself  whether  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  ever  intended  them  to  be  ex- 
empted ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  fair, 
as  at  present,  that  a  burden  shoidd  be 
placed  on  the  ratepayers  of  a  district 
where  a  mine  was  situated  to  support  a 
population  which  were  perhaps  brought 
into  the  neighbourhooa  to  work  the 
mine,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  whom, 
when  they  became  paupers,  the  mine 
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itself  did  not  contribute.  No  doubt  im- 
portant steps  had  been  and  wotdd  be 
taken  to  remedy  this.  Whatever  was 
done,  he  hoped  that  local  management 
would  be  maintained,  even  if  the  rate- 
payers were  not  relieved  to  so  groat  an 
extent  as  they  otherwise  might  be.  One 
word  more  and  he  had  done.  He  hoped 
a  Commission  would  be  appointed,  as 
he  believed  that  an  inquiry  of  that  kind 
woidd  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
various  interests  involved.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  brought 
this  Motion  before  the  House  in  the 
reasons  ho  gave  for  a  Commission,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  one  point,  that  it 
woidd  be  entirely  divested  of  all  party 
feeling  and  party  politics ;  and  an  addi- 
tional reason  he  would  give,  that  the 
inquiry  was  likely  to  be  a  long  one  ;  if 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  were  to  be 
appointed  they  could  not  sit  after  the 
end  of  the  Session,  but  a  Commission 
could.  This  would  save  time.  He  might, 
perhaps,  appear  to  speak  ^m  one  point 
of  view  only ;  but  he  could,  however, 
assure  the  House  that  he  looked  upon 
the  question  as  of  equal  importance  to 
the  towns  as  to  the  country  districts. 
He  regretted  that  they  had  not  before 
them  more  accurate  figures  to  go  upon ; 
and  it  might  be  said  that  they  ought 
to  have  waited  for  the  Return  moved 
for  last  Session  before  entering  into  this 
discussion  ;  but  no  doubt  the  figures  they 
had  were  sufficiently  accurate,  and  he 
felt  that  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in. 
making  the  inquiry.  It  must  be  a  long 
one,  and  before  any  new  burdens  were 
imposed  surely  the  matter  ought  to  be 
settled — for  instance,  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads.  If  the  maintenance  of 
turnpike  roads  were  placed  on  parishes 
that  charge  ought  to  be  considered  as 
bein^  similar  to  many  other  charges 
which  had  been  thrown  i^m  time 
to  time  on  the  local  rates.  Turnpike 
roads  were  once  the  main  arteries  of 
communication  in  this  coimtry ;  now 
they  were  not  so.  Yet  the  parishes  had 
already  to  bear — for  the  public  g^od, 
not  for  their  own — ^the  burden  of  keep- 
ing up  roads  which  led  to  those  mam 
centres  of  traffic,  now  the  railway  stations. 
Ought  they  to  continue  to  maintain  those 
roads  and  also  to  have  an  extra  burden 
cast  upon  them  without  fuU  and  fair  in- 
quiry? With  respect  to  Financial  Boards, 
&ey  might  not  perhaps  strictly  form  a 
part  of  me  present  question;  but  if  those 
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Boards  were  to  be  established — and  be 
^yprored  the  principle— he  thought  the 
whole  matter  ought  to  be  carefully  looked 
into  before  any  portion  of  it  was  placed 
under  a  new  system  of  management. 
He  regretted  that  the  Government  would 
not  at  the  present  time  consent  to  an 
inquiry;  but  he  trusted  they  would 
erentoally,  for  he  felt  that  the  matter 
eould  not  be  settled  without  it,  and  that 
it  was  the  only  way  to  a  speedy  and  at 
the  same  time  a  satisfactory  solution 
(^  the  question.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  apologizing  for  detaining 
the  House,  and  thanking  it  for  its  kina 
indnlgence. 

Mr.  pollard -UEQXJHAET  said, 
that  after  the  able  and  lucid  speech  of 
die  IVesident  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
and  the  assurance  which  that  Minister 
had  giren  that  that  subject  engaged  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  Gk)yemment,  he 
flhoold  have  thought  it  unnecessaiy  to 
prolong  the  debate,  but  as  hon.  Members 
had  continued  the  discussion  he  desired 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  House  and 
the  country,  in  his  opinion,  were  much 
indebted  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes) 
fiir  bringing  forward  that  question,  which 
was  certaimy  one  much  requiring  careful 
ooDsideration.  But  it  was  more  one  for 
a  Committee  of  that  House  than  for  a 
Gommission.  It  might  have  been  very 
properly  considered  by  a  Committee,  such 
■8  had  been  asked  for  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Brighton  a  few  yeArs 
ago,  and  which  he  regretted  was  not 
tiuBn  fi;ranted.  If  the  matter  were  duly 
oQnadered  and  weighed  the  result  might 
perhape  be  very  different  from  that  an- 
ticipated by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber  for  South  Devon.  All  persons  who 
were  interested  in  land  ought  to  consider 
whether  what  were  usually  termed  *  *  bur- 
dens" were  burdens  in  reality.  Take 
Ae  maintenance  of  the  roads,  for  exam- 
ple. Did  not  the  landlords  receive  an 
equivalent  for  that  expense  in  the  in- 
crease of  rent  which  was  the  result  of 
good  roads  being  kept  up  ?  About  the 
time  when  the  first  approximation  to 
Free  Trade  was  made  in  this  coimtry,  he 
happened  to  be  at  Odessa,  and  he  in- 
qmred  of  an  intelligent  man  whom  he 
met  what  would  be  its  probable  effect 
on  tlie  price  of  com  and  the  value  of 
property  in  South  Bussia  ?  The  reply 
was,  ^'  If  we  had  as  good  roads  as  you 
ha?e  in  ie«giiyn^  we  should  flood  you 


with  our  com."  If  the  Bussians  had  as 
good  roads,  at  as  moderate  a  cost  as  we 
had,  their  competition  would  be  much 
more  formidable.  Then  as  to  the  so-called 
burden  of  poor  rates.  He  thought  it 
had  been  clearly  shown  by  persons  of 
great  experience  that  the  owners  of  land 
received  a  full  equivalent  for  those  rates, 
as  it  was  more  economical  to  maintain 
the  poor  by  a  well-regulated  system  than 
to  encourage  that  kmd  of  imrestrained 
mendicancy  which  had  prevailed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  Ireland,  before  there  was 
a  regular  Poor  Law.  Indeed,  he  had 
heard  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  assert  that  in  former  times  more 
landlords  were  ruined  by  the  want  of  a 
Poor  Law  than  by  the  extravagance  of 
which  they  were  so  commonly  accused. 
The  poor  rate  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very 
cheap  eqmvalent  for  the  irregular  deman(& 
made  by  the  poor  upon  the  resident 
landlords  in  countries  where  the  Poor  Law 
system  was  not  established.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  complained  of  the  amount 
of  local  taxation  ought  to  state  plainly 
what  remedy  they  proposed  for  Uie  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  Where  was  the 
equivalent  to  come  Som  ?  Was  it  to  be 
derived  from  a  tax  on  the  stock-in-trade 
in  the  country,  or  from  Imperial  taxes  ? 
The  former  expedient,  he  believed,  would 
not  be  seriously  urged,  and  if  the  chaise 
was  to  be  placed  on  Imperial  taxes  it 
was  not  easy  to  suggest  which  of  those 
taxes  ought  to  be  selected.  If  it  were 
placed  on  income,  the  income  tax  would 
be  greater  than  the  country  would  feel 
inclined  to  bear ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  continue  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  commerce 
and  consumption,  which  had  so  much 
increased  the  value  of  property.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Read) 
had  suggested  the  removal  of  the  duties 
on  fire  insurances  of  all  descriptions. 
How  could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer effect  this  if  fresh  charges  were 
laid  on  the  Consolidated  Fund?  Tlie 
hon.  Member  for  South  Devon  had 
talked  much  about  the  pressure  of  rates 
on  the  poor  occupier  struggling  to  keep 
himself  independent,  but  if  me  taxes 
on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  were  increased, 
the  poor  occupier,  to  whom  those  articles 
were  almost  necessaries  of  life,  would  be 
worse  off  than  he  was  at  present.  On 
the  other  hand,  would  not  the  condition 
of  those  people  be  improved  much  more 
by  getting  rid  of  the  taxes  on  the  articles 
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he  had  named.  Suppose,  too,  that  with 
a  view  to  benefit  the  poor  cottager,  they 
were  to  consider  the  question  of  licenses, 
which  prevented  him  reaping  the  full 
benefit  of  the  reductions  already  made 
in  these  articles.  But  this  could  not  be 
done  if  we  put  any  large  portion  of  the 
rates  on  Imperial  taxation.  The  whole 
question  of  local  taxation,  however,  could 
not  be  properly  considered  apart  firom 
the  question  of  Imperial  taxation,  and  he 
hoped  that  both  those  important  subjects 
would  shortiy  receive  the  consideration, 
not  of  a  Commission,  but  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House. 

Mr.  De  GEEY  said,  he  would  assume 
the  principle  that  it  could  not  be  right  or 
just  that  two-thirds  of  the  property  of 
this  country  should  escape  the  taxation 
which  was  borne  by  the  other  third, 
unless  the  object  of  that  taxation  were 
one  more  especially  benefiting  that  par- 
ticular portion  which  bore  it.  On  this 
point  he  believed  he  should  meet  with  a 
very  general  assent  firom  the  House, 
though,  on  account  of  a  great  portion  of 
that  property  which  escaped  local  taxa- 
tion not  being  of  a  local  or  visible  nature, 
it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  in  that 
case  to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion  ;  but  the  justice  of 
the  principle  had  been  so  far  conceded 
that  Parliament  had  consented  to  sub- 
sidize in  a  degree  those  payments  which 
for  a  long  period  had  been  a  burden 
upon  local  and  visible  property ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  principle  of  subsidizing  had, 
he  believed,  been  also  acted  upon  with 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
This,  the  heaviest  burden  borne  by  that 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  coimtry 
upon  which  it  had  feJlen,  and  which, 
imder  the  name  of  poor  rate,  hsul  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  it,  was  certainly  not 
originally  intended  to  be  exclusively  so 
borne ;  but  the  unfortunate  use  of  the 
words  by  which  it  was  intended  to  include 
other  kinds  of  property — he  meant  the 
expression  *'  stock-in-trade" — ^in  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  occasion  of  so  many 
difficiilties  that  annual  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment were  for  several  years  passed  to 
exempt  that  which  was  intended  to  be 
included  under  the  term,  and  ultimately 
a  general  Act  was  passed  exempting  that 
species  of  property  cmd  throwing  the 
entire  burden  upon  that  which  was  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  real  or  landed 
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property.    The  great  change  which  had 
occurred  in  the  relative  projmrtions  of 
income  derived  from  read  and  personal 
property,  and  the  great  addition  which 
had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  local 
charges  in  consequence  of  increase   of 
population  and  the  greater  requirements 
of  improved  civilization,   had  rendered 
this  burden,  falling  as  it  did  upon  one- 
third  only  of  the  general  property  of  the 
country,  a  real  and  very  serious  griev- 
ance, sensibly  interfering  with  the  well- 
being  of  the   owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.     Though  the  income  derived  from 
land  had  no  doubt  increased,  it  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  much  greater  increase 
of  the  income  derived  from  many  other 
sources  which  might  be  generally  in- 
cluded under  the  term  *'  personal  pro- 
perty."    Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining,   at    least     approximately,    the 
amount  of  income  derived  from  these 
sources  so  great  as  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear.      For  national  purposes  it  was 
ascertained  and  charged  under  the  name 
of  income  tax,  and  S  it  were  admitted 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
other    purposes    for    which   at  present 
local  rates    were    collected  were,    pro- 
perly   speaking,    national     objects,     it 
was  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  on  a 
broad    principle  of  justice,  everything 
which    was    taxed  to  supply  the  Con- 
solidated   Fund    should    be    taxed    for 
those  purposes  also.     But  inmiediately  a 
difficulty    arose.      Could    they    localize 
ta!^ation  derived  from  sources  other  than 
local  and  visible?    In  his  opinion  this 
was  not  impossible,  but  he  did  not  feel 
competent  at  present,  nor,  indeed,  was 
it  necessary,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
any  measure  for  that  purpose,  because 
the  proposition  before  the  House  was 
simply  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
He  feared  that  many  of  those  who  con- 
templated bringing  all  property  under 
contribution  for  purposes  hitherto  sup- 
plied by  means  of  local  rates,  contem- 
plated something  in  the  nature  of   a 
national  rate.     Now,  above  all  things, 
he  shoidd  deprecate  any  attempt  of  such 
a  nature.     He  believed  that  if  the  poor 
were  to  be  maintained,  our  gaols  sup- 
ported, and  our  highways  kept  in  order, 
by  local  authorities  drawling  upon  a  na- 
tional fund,  there  would  be  a  general 
scramble  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
each  district  endeavouring  to  obtain  for 
itself  the  largest  possible  amount  out  of 
that  fund.    But  considering  that  all  taxes 
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for  national  purposes  were  locally  col- 
Isetod,  ^wonld  it  not  be  possible  to  levy 
ntoe  ia  proportion  to  and  upon  the  same 
}mm  as  tbat  on  which  national  taxation 
YiB  now    collected  in  the  localities  in 
vbkih  it  arose  for  the  local  purposes  of 
fte  district  ?     If,  however,  this  were  not 
possible,  and  he  admitted  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
tails, might  not  a  plami  be  devised  by 
viiich  an  average  should  be  taken  of 
the  expenditure  of  each  district  or  union 
during  a  certain  number  of  years,  that 
that  average   should  become  a  charge 
inon  tlie  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  if 
WMt  average  were  exceeded  the  differ- 
ence should  be  raised  by  rates  in  the 
lame  manner  as  they  were  now  levied  ? 
This  would  retain  the  local  interest  in 
keeping  down  the  expenditure  and  pre- 
ventiiig  its  rising  above  the    average. 
"Bat  it  would  still  oe  necessary  to  consider 
die  case  of  the  expenditure  falling  below 
the  average-     There  would,  he  thought, 
be  no  difficulty  in  applying  any  surplus 
that   might   arise  to  local  objects  of  a 
nubtHc  nature  under  the  direction  of  the 
Poor  liaw  or  other  Government  Boards. 
In  few  cases  probably  would  that  sur- 
phis  be  lar^,  out  should  it  be  so,  might 
not  a  fund  be  obtained  in  that  way  for 
■fwjffting  in  the  purposes  of  education  ? 
He  had  made  these  few  remarks  with  a 
view  to  offering  a  suggestion  in  ease  of 
aaj  Commission  being  appointed  in  con- 
sequence  of  the    Motion    of  the  hon. 
Bazonet  (Sir  Massey  Lopes).     He  desired 
to  see  justice  meted  out  equally  to  aU 
Hinrtm  in  the  country.     Broad  principles 
•hoold  be  established  without  reference 
to  the  interests  of  individuals  even  in 
the  matter  of  taxation ;  but,  above  all, 
he  would  caution  the  House  that,  while 
thej  perceived  the  injustice  of  our  pre- 
sent system,  they  should  avoid  any  mea- 
fure  which  would  promote  that  extrava- 
gance and  demoralization  which  he  be- 
Sered  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  national 
nUe.  Under  these  circimistances,  feeling 
»  he  did  that  the  various  and  important 
iiierests  involved  in  this  question  would 
be  best  dealt  with  by  Eoyal  Commission, 
he  should  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Ma.  COERANCE  said* ;  I  need 
•carcely  say  that  I  most  cordially  en- 
dorse the  requirements  of  my  hon. 
Friend  for  a  Commission  upon  this  most 
important  subject,  which  hias  only  been 
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postponed  too  long ;  and  I  must  rejoice 
that  he  has  followed  up  his  Besolution  of 
last  year  by  a  Motion  which  promises 
some  practical  result.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod I  made  a  similar  Motion,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  at  the  instances  made  to  me 
in  this  House.  Perhaps  it  was  only  just, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  comes  be- 
fore a  ratepayers'  Parliament  with  un- 
usual force.  This,  indeed,  was  foreseen, 
and  the  character  of  the  question  is  very 
diflferent  from  that  which  it  has  hitherto 
presented.  It  must  be  felt  that  it  is  so 
by  hon.  Members  on  that  Bench,  for 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  will  not  at 
some  future,  I  trust  distant  date,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  decision  they  come  to 
to-night.  There  is  one  thing  I  regret. 
I  regret  that  any  disinclination  to  ^ant 
this  Commission  should  have  been  shown 
on  the  part  of  Government,  and  from  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  President  of  me  Poor  Law 
Board,  I  entirely  dissent.  What  were 
these  reasons  ?  First,  he  tells  us  that  it 
cannot  even  be  considered  apart  from 
the  greater  question  of  Imperial  taxa- 
tion. There  is  something  at  least  novel 
about  this.  Not  considered!  Why  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  separate  consider- 
ation for  a  half  century  or  thereabouts. 
Why,  it  formed  the  subject  for  a  Par- 
liamentary Inquiry  in  1825,  of  a  Poor 
Law  Commission  in  1843j  and  of  a 
Committee  in  1850.  And  if  this  great 
necessity  exists,  why  has  it  not  formed 
part  of  the  great  revision  of  Imperial 
taxation  which  has  already  taken  place  ? 
Next,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  us 
our  case  is  not  complete,  we  must  wait 
for  some  further  Returns  about  to  be 
made  to  this  House.  These  Betums  will 
be  as  available  for  a  Commission  as  they 
would  be  for  this  House.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  legislate,  nor  is  it  a  Bill  we 
introduce.  Well,  but  our  grievance  is 
not  made  out.  We  do  not  come  here  as 
grievance-mongers,  nor  do  we  put  this 
forward  as  a  special  source  of  complaint 
to  a  class  ;  but  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
has  himself,  only  as  lately  as  last  even- 
ing, shown  t^at  both  anomalies  and  hard- 
ships do  exist.  Surely  so  far  as  this  is 
a  matter  capable  of  remedy,  that  griev- 
ance does  exist.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man teUs  us  that  even  the  existing  bur- 
dens fall  short  of  those  of  a  prior  time, 
and  for  this  he  takes  an  early  date.  Why 
does  he  do  this  ?  Because  at  that  date 
the  iniquities  of  the  Poor  Law  were  at 
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their  height.  Bates  at  20«.  in  the  pound. 
Are  we  to  be  satisfied  at  anything  less 
than  this  ?  I  must  contend  that  no  point 
of  comparison  exists.  Further,  he  takes 
exception  to  the  remedies  proposed  upon 
this  side  of  the  House.  Well,  I  do  not 
myself  agree  to  most.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  no  later  than  last  year,  pro- 
posed a  remedy  himself — an  income  tax 
— no  less— -[Mr.  Gosciien  :  I  beg  your 
pardon.] — Then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  wrongly  rei)orted,  and  my 
own  ears  deceived  mo  upon  this  point. 
He  said,  '*  Only  give  mo  \d.  of  income 
tax  assessed  as  a  rate  in  aid,  and  we  can 
deal  with  the  matter  as  we  ought.*'  Well, 
we  have  not  gone  beyond  that.  I  take 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemau's  testimony  as 
against  himself.  But  we  do  not  only  rest 
upon  that  for  there  is  other  concurrent 
teistimony  upon  this  point  —  that  if  we 
seek  relief  through  a  rate  in  aid  it  is  no 
new  theory  we  advance.  In  a  Committee 
in  1859  upon  Poor  Law  Irremovability 
we  find  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  speaking 
thus — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  neoessarj  to  say 
more  than  that  I  think  that  both  with  regard  to 
unions  and  parishes  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  obtaining  a  rate  in  aid,  and 
BO  taking  one  more  step  towards  equalizing  the 
burden  all  over  the  country.  But  I  think  by  the 
old  form  of  a  rate  in  aid  I  shall  at  least  stave  off 
during  our  time  that  which  I  think  would  bo  per- 
feet  ruin  to  tho  country — namely,  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  any- 
thing like  a  general  rate  either  of  the  nation  or 
even  of  any  county  ;  and  I  think  so  because  nothing 
is  so  ruinous  as  the  idea  of  entrusting  expenditure 
to  those  who  are  not  the  representatives  of  the 
persons  from  whom  the  money  is  to  be  raised.  It 
has  also  this  merit — it  is  2d0  years  old." 

This  is  no  unimportemt  point,  and  would 
lend  sanction  to  projects  less  doubtful 
than  those  we  have  advanced.  Even  re- 
cently we  also  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
C.  P.  Villiers  as  to  the  necessity  we  allege 
to  exist.     He  speaks  thus — 

"  In  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and 
conspicuous  than  the  charge  of  the  poor  rate.  1 
do  not  express  that  opinion  for  the  first  time.  I 
was  acting  on  the  original  Commission  for  the 
Poor  Law,  and  I  was  struck  by  seeing  the  extra- 
ordinary unfairness  with  which  this  charge  fell  on 
different  persons  and  places,  and  the  vast  number 
who  were  totally  exempt  from  such  a  charge." 

Now  these  ought  at  least  to  be  received 
as  complete  and  sufficient  proof  of  the 
necessity  now  existing  of  an  inquiry  upon 
these  points,  resting  uponVhat  I  may 
venture  to  call  intellectual  recognition  of 
matter  requiring  redress.  It  is  not  want- 
ing in  practical  proof.  Does  it  constitute 
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a  special  charge  upon  any  industry  or 
class,  and  of  this  what  are  the  effects  ? 
Now,  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  does  form  a  most  serious 
charge  upon  land,  not  that  I  shall  re- 
strict my  area  of  consideration  to  it,  for 
it  falls  upon  houses  and  railroads,  and 
several  other  properties  to  a  similar 
effect.  But  if,  I  say,  it  does  fall  upon 
such  an  industry  in  at  all  greater  pro- 
portion than  any  other  what  will  be  tho 
effect.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  this. 
In  1795,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
present  century,  stock-in-trade  was  pretty 
generally  rated  in  the  North.  It  gained 
ground  just  as  the  stock  of  woolstapler 
and  clothier  increased.  Now,  mark  tho 
recorded  effect;  when  the  practice  of 
rating  stock-in-trade  was  fiilly  estab- 
lished in  this  district,  the  cmcient  staple 
trade  rapidly  declined,  and  withdrew  it- 
self still  more  rapidly  into  the  more 
northern  parts,  where  no  such  burden 
was  cast  upon  the  trade.  Now,  this  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  a  cogent  argument 
in  favour  of  the  exemption  from  what  I 
may  term  the  protective  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  must  carry  you  a  little  beyond 
this.  Capital  naturally  shifted  itself  to 
the  protected  trade,  no  doubt,  but  before 
we  give  ourselves  up  to  any  transports 
upon  this  there  is  one  suggestion  that  I 
would  venture  to  make  —  namely,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  pro- 
tected interest ;  and,  secondly,  that  you 
have  made  such  a  protected  interest  in 
this  case.  What  we  say  is  this,  the  effect 
of  your  exemption  has,  as  between  the 
two  industries  affected,  produced  a  pre- 
cisely similar  effect  to  that  which  I  now 
quote  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
same  trade — ^it  has  created  a  protected 
interest,  and  from  this  our  taxed  capital 
has  fled.  In  these  days  it  is  time  that 
this  should  cease.  And  now,  as  to  the 
argument  that  landlords  will  get  it  all. 
I  have  heard  the  argument  before.  I 
think  once  —  namely,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  now  sits  upon  that 
Treasury  Bench  was  belabouring  these 
Benches,  with  well  mecmt,  if  not  sound 
advice,  to  give  up  Protection,  and  to  per- 
mit cheap  bread — the  somewhat  ungra- 
cious rejoinder  was  this  —  the  artizan 
will  not  get  it.  You  the  masters  will 
spin  cheaper,  with  lower  wages,  and  so 
you  did ;  but  your  trade  increased  and 
the  wafi^s  went  up,  and  the  men  have 
realized  the  larger  profit  perhaps.  So  I 
do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  land- 
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lords  will  get  it  all,  and  I  am  even  in- 
dined  to  hope  that  some  may  reach  the 
labouring  man.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may 
"be  thought,  that  of  all  matters  for  our 
consideration,  this  one  presses  most,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  one  that  is  capable 
of  such  easy  proof  as  the  pressure  of 
these  taxes  upon  the  poorer  class.     Its 
action  is  two-fold  in  such  respects,  direct 
and  indirect.    To  income  tax  we  have  at 
least  been  careful  that  men  of  small 
means  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, and  it  has  likewise  been  held 
good  policy  that  upon  articles  of  the  first 
necessity  the  taxes  should  be  light.  How 
do  we  stand  here  in  this  respect  ?    You, 
especially,  who  desire  subdivision  of  land 
will  do  well  to  mark  this.  The  miserable 
hovel  at  a  £2  rent  pays  this  tax.     The 
allotment  of  the  labouring  man  pays 
this  tax.  The  cottage  garden  and  cottage 
pays  this  tax.  The  few  acres  of  the  lessor 
tenants,  as  well  as  the  lordly  farmer, 
pays  this  tax,  and  for  what  and  to  what 
amount  ?  He  pays  for  his  fellow-paupers 
wants  —  for  the  road  ho  walks  on  —  the 
bridge  he  does  not  go  over — the  police 
to  watch  over  his  property.  In  the  towns 
is  it  better  ?    Go  to  the  east  end  of  this 
city  and  put  it  to  the  vote.     I  may  refer 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  for 
this.     And  in  what  proportion   does  it 
take  effect  to  income  tax?     We  think 
sorely  of  the  extra  pennies,  out  of  6^.  in 
the  poimd,  where  we  many  of  us  pay 
4*.  6d.  and  5#.    Now,  I  take  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  77ie  Times  of  taxpayers  of 
this  class — 

"  The  property  tax  is  mised  from  an  income  of 
£300,000,000.  The  rates  of  England  from  real 
property  alone,  form  one-third  that  amount.  Upon 
the  one  we  raise  £6,000,000,  and  upon  the  other 
£12,000,000." 

There  are,  therefore,  three  distinct  grades 
of  taxation  in  this  country — those  who  pay 
indirect — a  more  favoured  class,  who  pay 
the  direct ;  and  another  class,  higher  in 
the  fiscal  hierarchy,  who  are  privileged 
to  pay  rates.  Now,  what  sort  of  an  aris- 
tocracy is  this  fiscally  favoured  class  ?  It 
woidd  take  a  finer  pencil  than  mine  to 
delineate  —  the  bloated  ratepayers — the 
citizen  privileged  to  pay  rates.  And,  once 
more,  what  are  its  indirect  effects.  Just 
now  there  are  not  wanting  some  very 
earnest  friends  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, and  I  call  their  attention  to  this 
— the  state  of  every  wage-paid  class  must 
depend  upon  the  economical  condition  of 
the  industry  itself.    If  that  industry  is 


prosperous  capital  will  flow  in,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  be  increased ;  if  not  the 
fund  will  decreeise  and  the  labour  be  less. 
Now,  we  have  before  seen  the  effect  of 
special  taxation  upon  this,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  wool  trade.     Now,  with 
regard  to  agriculture    you  have  done 
this,  and  heavily  weighted  the  lags  in 
the  race.    Capital  does  not  come  in,  and 
labour  is  of  the  lowest  class.    Ask  any 
authority  and  he  will  tell  you  that  this 
need  not  be  the  case.    Agriculture  could 
absorb  double  the  capital,  but  no  indus- 
try could  survive  such  a  special  impost 
as  this ;  4«.  in  the  pound  shuts  the  doors 
in  the  capitalist's  face.     Now,  to  some 
of  my  enthusiastic  fi-iends  who  really 
wish  to  raise  the  labourers'  condition  I 
recommend  this ;  as  an  economical  ques- 
tion it  is  really  worth  their  while  to  study 
its  effects.     You  cannot  raise  wages  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  except  of  this  class ; 
but  you  can  put  each  industry  upon  an 
equal  footing  by  making  your  taxation 
just.     Have  we  no  claim  to  this  ?  Well, 
but  we  are  not  the  only  petitioners  in 
this  case.     "When  last  year  I  had  the 
honour  of  seconding  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  called  especial  attention 
to  this ;  and  the  great  interest  of  owners 
and  occupiers  of  house  property,  as  well 
as  railway  proprietors,  and  other  taxed 
interests  to  this.     Of  such  burdens  they 
bear  the  larger  half.     It  is  true  that  by 
the  late  hon.  Member  for  Westminster 
(Mr.  Stuart  Mill),  whose  absence  in  this 
House  most  must  regret,  a  distinction 
was  attempted  to  be  drawn,  by  calling 
this  a  house  tax  of  a  special  class.     I  do 
not  think  that  he  was  very  successful  in 
showing  in  what  the  distinction  consisted. 
At  all  events  if  there  is  any  real,  and  not 
merely  politic  distinction  to  be  drawn, 
no  doubt  by  a  Commission  it  will  be 
winnowed  out.    But,  if  all  other  reasons 
were  insufficient,  one  consideration  should 
suffice,  we  cannot  remain  in  our  present 

Sosition  if  we  would,  and  each  instant  of 
elay  imposes  fresh  difficulties  in  our 
path.  Last  Session  ought  to  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  this.  For  years  past  bur- 
den after  burden  has  been  imposed  upon 
these  rates,  and  by  4;hi8  means  every  new 
administrative  crotchet  is  to  be  carried 
out.  Well,  there  is  a  limit  to  this,  and 
the  ratepayer,  though  a  man  of  ini&nite 
patience,  has  discovered  that  his  is  not 
after  all  the  national  purse.  We  have 
come  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and 
have  met  with  an  invariable  rebuff.  Ee- 
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moposal  of  the  lion.  Member  for  South 
DeTonahire  for  inquiry  by  Commission, 
because  he  knew  iJiat  the  hon.  Member 
had  acted  in  an  independent  spirit,  and 
because  he  thought  he  had  only  spoken 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  he  sought  to 
dra^  this  great  question  from  the  fangs 
of  party.  It  was  iinfortunate  that  even 
after  all  these  years  there  should  be  a 
prejudice  against  them  because  they  had 
once  been  Protectionists.  He  was  one 
stilL  f"  Oh  !"]  He  repeated  what  he 
had  puolished,  and  what  was  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  work  called  The  Tariffs 
of  aU  Natiom — ^namely,  that  they  woiild 
be  compelled  to  re-consider  the  system 
of  free  imports.  But  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  to  re-consider  their  decision 
upon  that  point,  it  would  at  all  events 
conduce  to  defer  the  time  for  re-consider- 
ing that  question  if  they  were  to  adopt 
the  means  now  pointed  out  for  equalizing 
the  taxation  of  the  country.  Let  not 
those  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  show  themselves  so  jealous  that 
they  dare  not  entrust  a  Commission  com- 
poeed  of  those  who  were  not  party  men 
with  the  power  of  inquiring  into  one 
branch  only  of  our  taxation.  He  asked 
for  information — information  to  be  col- 
lected by  those  who  were  free  from  party 
bias — and  a  refusal  to  grant  it  would 
bear  the  interpretation  throughout  the 
country  that  the  Government  had  come 
to  the  determination  that  no  infonnation 
should  be  fiu-nished  to  the  House  but 
what  was  tinged  by  j^arty  feeling.  Such 
had  been  the  ability  with  wliich  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Devonshire  had  stated 
the  case  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  country 
— not  merely  that  of  the  agricultiu-al 
occupiers,  but  that  also  of  the  occupiers 
of  small  tenements  in  large  towns  such 
as  those  of  Birmingham — that  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  tender  his  humble 
support  to  his  proposal  that  Her  Majesty 
shoidd  be  himioly  requested  to  issue  a 
Commission  composed  of  men  unbiassed 
by  partj'  feeling,  who  should  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject  of  oiu'  local  taxa- 
tion. 

Mk.  GLADSTONE :  Sii-,  when  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  (Mr.  Goschen)  dehvered, 
what  I  thought  to  be  his  very  clear  and 
able  speech,  he  appeared  to  me  to  place 
the  House  in  possession  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  Inmself  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  confess  I  did  not  think  it 


would  be  requisite  for  any  one  to  rise 
from  this  Bench  during  the  remainder  of 
this  discussion — a  discussion,  I  may  add, 
which  I  understand  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  belief  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Devonshire  (Sir  Massey  Lopes) 
having  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  disposed  to  press  fur- 
ther. The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  has  just  sat  down,  however,  shows 
that  upon  certain  points  he,  a4;  all  events, 
has  not  fully  comprehended  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  It  is  of  importance  fliat  the  po- 
sition, the  intention,  and  the  language 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  shoidd  not  be 
misunderstood ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Devonshire  that 
no  misapprehension  upon  the  subject  he 
has  brought  forward  should  be  allowed 
to  exist.  The  hon.  Member  who  has  just 
resumed  his  seat  thinks  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  ground  that 
it  involved  a  delegation  and  an  aliena- 
tion in  the  matter  of  taxation  of  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  this  House.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  reahty,  took  no 
such  objection.  Both  the  argument  and 
the  illustration  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  prevented  any 
such  misapprehension  arising.  What  he 
pointed  out  was  that  by  acceding  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Devonshire  we  shoidd  be  parting  with 
the  initiative  of  this  House  in  matters  of 
taxation — a  matter  on  which  this  House 
is  so  jealous  that  it  will  not  permit  an 
independent  Member  of  its  own  body  to 
propose  either  the  expenditiu:e  of  pubHc 
money  or  the  taxes  from  which  that 
money  is  derived.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman pointed  out  that,  as  in  the  view 
of  all  men,  and  as  in  the  view  of  the 
hon.  Mover  of  the  Motion  himself,  the 
two  questions  of  Imperial  and  local  taxa- 
tion were  too  inextricably  mixed  up  to- 
gether, and  that  to  devolve  upon  a  Com- 
mission under  such  circimistances  the 
examination  of  the  advisabihty  of  a  ge- 
neral re-adjustment  of  local  taxation  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
that  Commission  the  question  of  Impe- 
rial taxation,  and  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion that  initiative  which  the  House 
would  not  permit  its  own  private  Mem- 
bers to  exercise.  The  hon.  Member  who 
has  just  sat  down  says  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  which  was  appointed 
in  1831,  affords  an  exact  precedent  for 
the  Motion  now  made,  but  that  is  not 
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the  case.    The  Motion  now  macle  is  a 
Motion  for  a  reference  to  a  Commission 
of  the  incidents  and  the  effects  of  local 
taxation  and  for  the  more  equitable  re- 
adjustment of  its  burdens.     The  hon. 
Member  has  not  read  to  us  the  terms 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  but,  speak- 
ing from  recollection,    I  deny  that  the 
purpose  of  that  Poor  Law  Commission 
was  to   examine  into  the  question   of 
taxation.   *It  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
into  its  social  effects  upon  the  poor,  and 
from  my  recollection  of  its  terms  I  may 
say  that  all  reference  to  taxation  in  the 
Report  of  that  Commission  were  of  a 
secondary  and  collateral  character,  and 
were  intended  to  illustrate,  by  referring 
to  its  effects  upon  property,  the  main 
subject  and  gist  of  the  Report — namely, 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  and 
their  effects  upon  the  poor.     If  that  be 
so,  it  is  quite  idle  to  say  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Commission  forms  in 
the  slightest  degree  a  precedent  for  ap- 
pointing a  Commission  to  examine  into 
local  taxation,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  re-adjusting  by  its  means  the  present 
system  of  our  local  taxation,  and  pro- 
bably doing  so  by  means  of  a  charge  in 
some  shape  or  another  upon  the  Impe- 
rial Exchequer.  The  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  think  that  the  purpose  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  was  to  anticipate  or  retard,  or  in 
some  manner  or  other  to  discourage,  the 
obtaining  of  information.  What  I  imder- 
stand  to  be  the  position  of  the  GFoTern- 
ment  is  this : — My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  is  one  which  comes  recommended 
by  every  motive  that  can  address  itself  to 
the  indolence,  the  indifference,  and  the 
timidity  of  an  Administration.     Because 
if  we  were  to  accede  to  that  Motion, 
and  to  advise  the    appointment   of   a 
Royal  Commission  for  the  purpose  re- 
commended by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
think   all  who  hear  me,  and  who  bear 
in  mind  the  complexity  and  the  extent  of 
the  subject,  vrUl  agree  with  me  when  I 
state  that  it  would  give  us  a  lease  of 
several  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  reference  to  the  discussion   of  this 
matter.     Instead  of  taking  such  a  course, 
what  says  my  right  hon.  Friend?    He 
draws  a  distinction,  and  I  think  a  just 
distinction,   between    a  Commission  to 
recommend  a  policy  and  a  Commission 
to  make  inquiry.    With  reference  to  a 
Commission  to  recommend  a  policy,  he 
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has  pointed  out  that  it  is  hardly  consist- 
ent  with    the    character  or  usages   of 
Parliament,  or  with  the  pubHc  interest, 
that  such  a  matter  should  be  transferred 
to  the  hands  of  any  Commission,  how- 
ever wisely  and  justly  chosen.     With 
respect  to  a  Commission  for  information 
merely,  my  right  hon.  Fidend  has  stated 
that  he  thinks  the  exertions  which  have 
been  made  under  the  late  Government, 
and  which  ho  is  now  continuing,  will 
enable  him  without  any  loss  of  time  to 
bring  before  the  House  all  the  informa- 
tion which  it  will  require  in  order  to 
form  its  judgment  on  the  subject.     And 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  admitted,  what 
I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating, 
that  we  are  entirely  conscious  that  this 
question  stands  in  the  very  forward  po- 
sition in  respect  of   its  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government.     Having 
in  view,  even  within  the  next  few  days, 
a  measure  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  measures  already  announced, 
must  occupy,  in  all  probability,  the  whole 
available  time  of  Parliament  during  the 
Session,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
or  prudent  in  us,  or  candid  towards  the 
House,  if  we  attempted  to  define  tlio 
precise  period  at  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  propose  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  local  taxation.     But  this  I 
will  say, — that  if  this  great  Constitutional 
question  were  once  fairly  disposed  of  or 
put  out  of  the  way  by  legislation,  I  do 
think  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  make  such  proposals  as 
they  might  think  were  called  for,  though 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  these  proposals 
now  would  be  wholly  premature,  with 
regard  to  a  matter  stcmding  in  the  veiy 
first  ranks  of  duties  devolving  upon  the 
Government.     With  that  declaration  we 
might  fairly  have  called  upon  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Devon,  but  that  ho 
has,  in  fact,  anticipated  the  call,  to  ab- 
stain from  pressing  his  Motion  for  the 
issue  of  a  Royal  Commission.     There  is 
only  one  other  topic  which  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  one  or  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  might  take  in  hand  this  sub- 
ject.    Well,   imdoubtedly  there  is  not 
precisely  the  same  form  of  objection  to 
the  action  of  a  Committee  which  might 
justly  be  applied  to  the  intervention  of  a 
Royal  Commission.     But  I  own  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  although  a  Committee 
of  this  House  is  a  very  useful  instrument, 
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it  IB  an  instninieiit'  of  limited  power.  I 
can  oonceiye  that  with  respect  to  portions 
of  this  question  the  appointment  of  a 
Gommittee  might  be  prudent  and  usefnl. 
I  do  not  pretend  now  to  indicate  in  any 
more  precise  terms  what  might  bo  capa- 
ble of  being  done  in  this  direction,  but 
80  much  I  will  say  in  general  terms. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  scope 
of  this  question  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  CJommittee  which  could  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  And  though  I  am  not 
in  the  least  degree  desirous  to  prevent 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  if  it  should 
be  thought  proper  to  raise  it,  and  wish- 
ing to  pay  respect  to  a  suggestion,  even 
incddentaUy  made  by  hon.  Members,  I 
mnst  say  tibat  we  should  be  in  a  manner 
uliriTilHTig  firom  the  grave  responsibilities 
of  an  Executive  Government  were  we  to 
propose  to  the  House  a  general  devolu- 
tion of  this  question  on  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  for  the  powers 
of  such  a  Committee,  I  am  convinced, 
would  not  be  adequate  to  its  settlement, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  any 
Committee  to  devote  to  it  such  an 
amount  of  time  as  would  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  I  hope  it  will  be 
understood  from  the  remarks  I  have 
made  that  the  Government  are  by  no 
means  insensible  of  the  importance — I 
would  even  say,  after  the  exjilanation  I 
have  given — of  the  urgency  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  they  decline  to  accede  to  tlio 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  it  is  not 
because  tliey  are  indisposed  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  own  duty,  but  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  shift  tliat  duty  upon 
another  and  less  responsible  agency. 

Mb.  hunt  congratulated  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  on  the  very 
important  declaration  which  had  been 
miule  b}-  the  Fii*st  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  acknow- 
ledged that  the  subject  brought  forward 
and  discussed  that  evening  was  one  of 
the  most  forward  subjects  for  considera- 
tion, and  had  promised  that  at  the  earliest 
moment  compatible  with  the  other  en- 
gagements of  the  Government  he  and 
his  Colleagues  woidd  devote  their  earnest 
attention  to  the  matter.  Though  the 
particular  mode  of  pursuing  this  ques- 
tion proposed  by  lus  hon.  Friend  had 
not  been  assented  to  by  the  Government, 
he  had  substantially  attained  his  object. 
The  Government  refused  to  grant  a  Koyal 
Commission,  but  they  said,  *'We  our- 
Belves  will  be  your  Royal  Commission." 


They  imdertook  to  ascertain  all  the  facts 
necessaiy  for  enabling  the  public  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  fiie  question ;  and, 
ftirther,  to  bring  forward,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  such  measures  as  would 
constitute  a  proper  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  giving  this  imdertaking,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  acted  wisely, 
for  the  subject  was  one  which  the  popu- 
lati()n  of  the  country  had  deeply  thought 
over.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (Mr. 
Gt)schen),  following  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  had 
well  remarked  that  this  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  one  class  or  of  another,  not  a 
question  of  town  or  country.  Wherever 
he  (Mr.  Hunt)  went,  when  the  fiscal 
biu*dens  of  the  people  were  discussed,  it 
was  not  Imperial,  but  local  taxation 
which  was  complained  of.  Whether  in 
the  agricultiu*al  districts,  with  which  ho 
was  most  familiar,  or  among  the  thickly- 
crowded  population  represented  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  feeling  was 
the  same.  His  own  attention  had  been 
called  particularly  to  the  great  difficulty 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
had  in  obtaining  fimds  to  carry  on  the 
contemplated  improvements.  The  me- 
tropolitan ratepayers  were  so  heavily 
burdened  that  they  almost  gave  way 
under  the  weight  of  the  last  straw. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  burden  of  local  taxation 
continually  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  of  this  countiy.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  investigate  the  matter  last 
Session,  and  with  that  object  endeavoured 
to  find  out  what  materials  were  available 
for  information.  He  had  been  astonished 
to  find  how  very  meagre  the  data  were  : 
there  really  existed  no  reliable  figures, 
and  nobody  had  it  in  his  power  to  give 
a  synopsis  of  the  local  rates  bearing  upon 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  With  a  view  to 
obtain  the  information  that  was  so  de- 
sirable, he  moved  at  the  close  of  last 
Session  for  some  comprehensive  Returns, 
upon  the  preparation  of  which,  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  Department,  but  an 
extra  staff  were  engaged,  and  he  had 
been  happy  to  learn  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  infor- 
mation would  be  available  at  any  early 
date.  He  looked  forward  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  those  Betums  with  great  interest, 
and  he  believed  they  woidd  afford  a  mass 
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of  information  such  as  heretofore  had 
never  been  possessed.  He  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend,  having  elicited  such  an  im- 
portant declaration  from  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  would  rest  satisfied 
with  the  result  which  had  been  attained ; 
and  the  House  generally,  he  felt  sure, 
would  accord  to  his  hon.  Friend  their 
gratitude  for  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sm  MASSEY  LOPES  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  assurance  given  by 
the  Government,  and  consented  to  with- 
draw his  Motion  on  the  understanding 
that  if  they  did  not  take  some  effectual 
steps  he  should  herewith  renew  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

9 

REVENUE  OFFICERS  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIKST  KEADINO. 

Mr.  monk,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  remove  restrictions 
from  certain  Officers  employed  in  the 
collection  and  management  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Revenues,  and  to  enable  them  to 
take  part  unreservedly  in  the  Election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  said, 
that  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  Session 
enabled  the  Revenue  Officers  to  vote  at 
Parliamentary  Elections;  it  also  relieved 
Officers  in  the  Excise  department  from  an 
exceptionally  heavy  fine  of  £500,  and 
from  other  penalties,  to  which  they  were 
liable,  if  they  interfered  in  elections,  but 
some  enactments  of  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Mary  and  Anne  still  remained  unre- 
pealed, under  which  Officers  in  the  Cus- 
toms and  Post  Office  became  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £100,  and  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  of  trust 
under  the  Crown,  if  they  took  part  in 
elections  by  persuading  persons  to  vote, 
or  to  abstain  from  voting,  for  particular 
candidates.  A  similar  Act  affecting  the 
Inland  Revenue  Officers,  5  &  6  JFilL 
&  Mary,  c.  20,  s.  48,  had  been  repealed 
by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of 
1867.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
moved  the  insertion  of  the  sections  re- 
lating to  the  Post  Office  and  Customs  in 
his  BiU  of  last  year  ;  but  in  the  face  of 
the  threatened  opposition  of  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  would 
have  perilled  the  safety  of  his  measure 
if  he  had  then  endeavoured  to  repeal 
those  sections.  He  trusted  that  no  oppo- 
sition would  now  be  made  to  a  proposal 

Mr,  Runt 


to  enable  officers  in  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Customs  to  exercise  the  same  rights 
as  their  brethren  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  in  regard 
to  freedom  of  speech,  the  liberty  to  can- 
vass at  elections,  and  to  propose  or  second 
candidates  if  they  thought  proper,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  as  at  present 
merely  to  record  their  votes. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  no 
intention  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  because  it  would  be  desirable 
to  see  the  measure  and  examine  its  pre- 
cise effect  upon  the  law.  He  should  re- 
serve his  freedom  of  judgment  imtil  he 
had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  exact  pur- 
port of  the  inequalities  in  the  existing 
rights  of  different  Departments  of  the 
public  service,  because,  unless  caution 
were  exercised,  they  would  end  by  creat- 
ing new  inequalities.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  witli  reference  to  other 
persons  besides  those  who  were  employed 
m  what  was  called  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  State.  He  was  quite  sure  that  his 
hon.  Friend  did  not  wish  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  act  with  undue  haste  in  this 
matter.  He  would  consider  the  measure 
with  every  desire  of  agreeing  with  his 
hon.  Friend,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
arriving  at  such  a  conclusion  as  might  be 
expedient. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  remoye  restriotiont  from  certain  Officers 
employed  in  the  collection  and  management  of 
Her  Majesty's  Revenues,  and  to  enable  them  to 
take  part  unreseryedly  in  the  Election  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Monk,  Sir  Hirrt  Vxrrit,  and  Mr. 
Cbaufurd. 

BiW preMentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  14.] 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  solicitor  GENERAL,  in 
rising  to  move  *'That  the  Chairman  be 
directed  to  move  the  House,  that  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  cer- 
tain Tests  and  alter  certain  Statutes 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,"  said, 
he  did  not  propose  to  offer  any  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  before  the  House.  As  it  had 
been  so  often  discussed,  it  would  be  mere 
waste  of  time  at  present  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  expiration  of  the  subject. 
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He  would  simply  state  that  the  BiU 
which  he  intended  to  introduce  was  a 
reprint  of  the  Bill  of  last  year. 

Mb.  MOWBEAY  said,  leave  was 
giTen  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in 
the  last  Parliament  without  opposition, 
and  he  did  not  of  com^so  intend  to  make 
any  objection  to  the  present  Motion.  He 
rose  only  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
in  its  future  stages  it  would  meet  with 
the  same  opposition  as  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  bo  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  repeal  certain  Tests  and  alter  certain 
Statutes  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Resolution  rf potted :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
UroDght  in  by  Mr.  Solicitor  GBREnAL,  Mr.  Bou- 
TXKiB,  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff. 

^U\presenied,&nd  read  the  Brst  time.  [Bill  15.] 

MONEY  LAWS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  DELAHUNTY,  in  rising  to 
move  a  Resolution,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  equalize  the  Money  Laws  of 
England  and  Ireland,  by  extending  to 
Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  Act  se- 
venth George  the  Fourth,  chapter  six, 
**  To  prohioit  the  issuing  of  Promis- 
sory Notes  under  a  limited  sum,"  said, 
that  no  doubt  Ireland  had  natural  capa- 
bilities equal  to  those  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  her  position,  sur- 
rounde<l  as  she  was  by  water,  gave  her 
the  finest  facilities  for  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  reason  why 
she  had  not  progressed  so  much  as  Eng- 
land was  because  she  had  not  been 
treated  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Empire.  He  did  not  wish  to  attribute 
blame  to  any  one  ;  he  durst  say  that  as 
much  blame  was  attributable  to  Irish 
Members  as  to  anybody ;  but  there  must 
be  **  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Demnark"  when  Irislmien  had  to  go 
to  other  coimtries  to  seek  the  employ- 
ment they  could  not  secure  at  home. 
What  was  called  the  Irish  difficulty  was, 
in  his  opinion,  mainly  attributable  to 
exceptional  and  differential  legislation, 
and  if  they  wanted  Ireland  to  be  pro- 
sperous and  contented  they  must  extend 
the  same  laws  to  that  country  as  to  Eng- 
land.    He  particularly  referred  to   the 


Money  Laws,  which  pressed  more  se- 
verely against  Ireland  than  any  excep- 
tional laws  under  which  she  suffered. 
If  Parliament  was  not  prepared  to  have 
equal  laws  for  Ireland  and  England  in 
every  matter,  it  might  commence  with 
equalizing  the  Money  Laws,  by  extend- 
ing to  Ireland  the  Act  which  passed  for 
England  in  1826,  putting  an  end  to  the 
small  Note  circulation  and  thereby  giving 
that  country  the  advantage  of  a  free 
specie  circulation,  backed  up  by  a  large 
Note  currency.  When,  previous  to  the 
Bank  Restoration  Act  of  1797,  Ireland, 
like  England,  had  no  small  Note  circu- 
lation, ^e  had  an  abundant  gold  circu- 
lation as  weU  as  large  Note  paper,  and, 
although  trading  restrictions  were  then 
enforced  by  England  against  Ireland, 
the  latter  country  progressed  so  that  her 
imports  and  exports  were  in  comparison 
to  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  four.  In  1777,  the  Irish 
were£6,238,366,  the  British£26, 134,839; 
in  1789,  the  Irish  £7,935,605,  the  Bri- 
tish £37,835,500;  in  1792,  the  Irish 
£9,725,772,  the  British  £44,033,785; 
and  even  after  1797,  when  Bank  paper 
was  inconvertible  and  small  Notes  allowed 
to  circulate,  Ireland  held  her  own ;  and 
her  population  which,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1801,  was  in  proportion  to  that 
of  England  as  11  to  20,  increased  in 
like  proportion,  as  long  as  equal  Money 
Laws  prevailed,  but  immediately  after 
1829,  imder  the  Act  of  1826,  small  Notes 
ceased  to  exist  in  England,  the  propor- 
tion of  increase  feU  to  5  to  20;  and 
the  Irish  Bank  Act  of  1845,  which 
prohibited  the  formation  of  new  Banks 
of  Issue,  and  limited  and  restiicted 
the  existing  Banks  in  their  issue  of 
Notes,  was  so  fatal  in  its  operation  in 
restricting  the  circulation,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  which,  according 
to  its  increase  up  to  1829,  should,  in 
1861,  be  11,500,000,  was  only  5,750,000, 
leaving  Ireland  deficient  some  6,000,000 
of  people  which  she  ought  and  would 
have  had,  if  industrial  manufactures 
were  not  destroyed  by  bad  Money  Laws. 
He  had  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  want  of  the  Money  Law  of  1826 
had  done  more  to  injure  Ireland  than 
the  want  of  any  other  legislation.  The 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1845,  limiting 
the  formation  of  Banks  of  Issue  and  re- 
stricting the  issue  of  Notes,  had  been  a 
blow  to  Ireland  from  which  she  would 
never  recover  unless  Parliament  also  ex- 
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tended  to  that  country  tlio  Law  of  1826. 
In  1626,  when  England  was  commer- 
t-ially  and  financially  prostrat«,  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  small  Note  ciu'reucj-, 
there  were  many  disting^iiishedmen  in  the 
Gov6mna,enf,  including  Mr.  Huskis.'wu, 
Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Goulbum.  They  de- 
sired to  introduce  good  legislation,  and 
they  brought  iu  a  Bill  in  February  to  put 
an  end  to  email  Notes — the  same  month 
that  he  was  proposing  to  bring  in  his  Bill 
— and  they  had  it  passed  in  Mai'ch.  This 
was  an  example  for  them.  The  result 
of  the  Act  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
England's  commercial  prosperity;  but 
unfortunately  the  same  laws  were  not 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  those  I 
laws,  to  his  mind,  brought  death  to  Ire-  ; 
land ;  and  they  were  left  to  the  present 
day  without  a  population  adequate  to  j 
that  of  England,  as  they  had  possessed  , 
before.  If  the  Union  had  been  based  | 
ou  any  fair  and  proper  principles  it  1 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  both 
England  and  Ireland  ;  but  it  was  based 
on  the  assumption  of  different  interests. 
Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  trade  of . 
both  countries.  Protective  laws  were : 
enacted  to  prevent  Irish  manufactures ' 
being  introduced  in  England,  and  similar  | 
laws  in  Irelaud  discouraged  the  intro- 1 
ductiou  of  English  manufactures,  when 
there  ought  to  have  been  free  trade : 
between  the  two  countries.  Inconverti- 
ble Notes  were  the  order  of  tho  day  till 
1819.  Tlie  effect  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  England  and  Ireland 
was  to  pull  down  the  prices  both  of . 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  produce  | 
to  an  extent  which  created  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  in  the  country;  but  tho 
Government  were  firm.  Tliey  did  not 
repeal  the  Act  of  1819.  Tlioy "woiJd  not 
return  to  an  iHconveitible2)ai)erciirreucy; 
without  gold  they  could  not  have  paper,  i 
Without  the  basis  on  which  convertibility  j 
depended,  paper  itself  could  not  exist. 
He  was  old  enoiigli  to  remember  the 
existence  of  thriving  cotton,  woollen, 
eiSk,  glass,  and  iron  manufactures  iu , 
Ireland,  and  if  they  would  only  extend 
the  Money  Laws,  of  England  to  Ireland 
her  industrial  resources  would  speedily 
bo  advantageously  developed.  Clive  the 
Irish  i»eopl6  profitable  empIojTnent,  and 
they  would  lie  loyal,  contented,  and 
happy.  He  did  not  thiiik  that  anj-thing 
could  promote  again  the  industrial  deve- , 
lopmeut  of  Ireland  but  tho  equalization  ' 
Mr.  Dalahintif  \ 


of  the  laws  in  that  country  and  Great 
Britain.  As  tliia  was  only  a  Motion  to 
introduce  a  BiU,  he  would  not  trespass 
further  on  the  time  of  the  House ;  but 
at  another  stage  he  woidd  go  more  fully 
into  the  question.  He  would  only  my 
further  that  when  he  compared  the  cir- 
culation of  France  with  that  of  Irelaud, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  differeme 
of  population,  Ids  wonder  was  that  Ire- 
land made  any  iirogress  at  all.  Ho 
hoped  they  w<mld  now  take  steps  to  put 
Ireland  right,  and  he  bebeved  ^e  never 
would  be  right  till  she  had  equal  laws 
with  England.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  iu 
his  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Rttolved,  Tbat  (hs  Chainnan  be  direated  to 
DTe  ths  House,  that  lots  bs  givon  to  bring  in 
Bill  to  cqnsliis  Iha  Mods;  Lawi  oi  Englnnd 
>nd  IrelnnJ,  bj  eilending  to  Iralnnd  the  proii- 
■iont  of  the  Act  aevcntb  George  the  Fourth, 
cbnpler  aJT,  "  To  prohibit  tbe  iaiuiDg  of  Promit- 
sory  Notes  under  >  limited  lam." 

Ueeolution  reporUd  ■  —  Bill  ordertd  to  he 
brought  in  bj'  Mr.  Diuhukty,  Mr.  Blakb.  and 
Mr.  Daksoic. 

mipreicnled.aaittaHbttrH  time.  [Bill  10.] 


LIBEL  DILL. 
lh-^ve:  fibst  reasiko. 
Mk,  BAINES,  in  rising  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  n  BUI  to  amend  the 
Law  of  Libel,  said,  it  would  not  be  necos- 
sary  to  describe  the  nature  of  this  mea- 
sure, except  simply  to  remind  the  Hou^c 
that  it  was  the  same  in  substance  as  that 
introduced  by  the  Judge  Advocate  (Sir 
Cohnan  O'Loghlen)  in  two  previous  Ses- 
sions. In  1867  he  carried  the  measure 
through  by  large  maioritieH,  and  in  1 8li8 
it  was  ■n■ithd^a^vn,  after  passing  some  of 
its  stages,  in  consequeni*  of  the  pressure 
of  other  business.  Though  prevented 
from  taking  personal  charge  of  the  Bill, 
by  being  comiected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  eatislaclioijr  to  know  that 
liis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  lend 
all  the  help  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
passing  of  the  measure  through  tliis 
House. 

Motion  agyerd  to. 

Bill  lo  nmend  tho  Law  of  Libel,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  bf  Mr.  Bitmis,  Mr.  Cahdusb,  and 
Mr.  MoKUT. 

mXpretetiM,taA  road  theflnttime.  [Bill  IT.] 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT— PROPOSED 

VUDUCT. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Lord  ELCHO,  in  rising  to  move  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  Roadway  and  Viaduct 
proposed  to  bo  made  on  the  Thames 
^nbankment  from  Hungerford  Bridge 
to  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  and  whe- 
ther the  sit^  might  not  be  more  advan- 
tageoQslj  occupied  by  some  Public 
Building ;  also  to  inquire  whether  any, 
and  if  so  what,  controlling  power  over 
Public  Works  in  the  Metropolis,  is  vested 
in  and  exercised  by  any  Government 
Department,  said,  he  omitted  from  his 
Motion  the  words  directing  the  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  whether  it  might  be 
desirable  to  establish  some  such  con- 
troUinK  power,  as  it  was  thought  that 
they  pledged  the  House  to  an  opinion  on 
the  xwint ;  but  he  left  them  out  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Committee  would 
not  be  debarred  from  considering  and 
reporting  on  that  subject. 

Mr.    TITE    said,    the    Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  no  feeling  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter  but  to  do  what  was 
righty   and  what  woidd  best  sei've  the 
interests  of  the  public.     The  project  ob- 
jected to  was  none  of  theirs ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  that  it  had  been 
very  much  misimderstood.     The  original 
Question  of  the  noble  Lord  had  reference 
to    some  Tiaduct  from  Charing  Cross. 
[**  No !"]     There  certainly  had  been  an 
impression  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  intended  to  build  a  Viaduct 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 
Now,  they  had   no   power  to  interfere 
witli  Chaiiug  Cross,  and  they  never  en- 
tertained the  intention  of  making  a  Via- 
duct either  from  that  point  or  anywhere 
else.  The  simple  fact  was  this : — The  Em- 
bankment from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Blackfriars  was  about  a  mile  long  and 
100  feet  wide,  and  it  would  bo  strange 
if  such   a  road  •should   exist,    ruiming 
parallel  to  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand, 
without    proper    communications    with 
those  thoroughfares.     However,  if  the 
noble  Lord's  Committee   chose  to  take 
upon   themselves   to   stop  tlie  proposed 
Viaduct  from  Hungerford  Bndge  to  Wel- 
lington  Street,    Strand,    the    Boaid    of 
Works   woidd  not   be    sony,   for  they 
would  then  be  saved  the  expenditure  of 
£230,000.     The  arching  upon  the  pro- 
posed road  was  only  270  feet  long ;  this 
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extent,  forced  upon  the  Board  by  the 
Government,  who  were  the  owners  of 
certain  land  west  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
the  object  being  not  to  interfere  wilQi 
two  graveyards  containing  the  remains, 
as  it  was  alleged,  of  some  of  our  early 
Sovereigns,  about  whose  remains  appre- 
hensions appeared  to  be  entertained  in 
the  very  highest  quai'ters.    The  question 
was  how  the  communication  with  the 
Strand  shoidd  be  made ;  and,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  a  road  a  mile  long  reqidred 
no   lateral    communication,   the    Board 
would  be  glad ;   but  without  such  com- 
munication a  man  who  wanted  to  go  by 
the  Embankment  from  Westminster  to 
the  new  Courts  of  Law  must  go  to  Black- 
friars Bridge  and  back  to  Carey  Street. 
He  agreed  that  some  sort  of  control  like 
that  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord  ought 
to  exist ;  and  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
of    which    he    was   President,     would, 
he  was  sure,  feel  flattered  if  their  opinion 
could  be  sought  upon  questions  of  this 
kind.     But  he  could  not  admit  that  any 
serious  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis.     On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  the  Corpora- 
tion had  done  exceedingly  well,  for  it 
had  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  and  had  loyally  carried 
out  his  suggestions.     It  was  said  that 
these  improvements  were  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates.     The  fact  was,  that  they  were 
paid  out  of  the  proportion  of  the  coal 
tax  which  the  Board  of  Works  received, 
the  City  having  4d.  per  ton,  and  the 
Board  9d.y  on  aU  coal  brought  into  Lon- 
cion .    This  source  of  revenue  woidd  cease, 
he  believed,  in  1888,  by  which  time  the 
outlay  on  these  works,   including  the 
£230,000,    would   be  entirely  covered. 
He  supported  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee. 

IVIb.  TAYARD  said,  the  Government 
liad  no  objection  to  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee. His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Tite)  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  any  Viaduct  at 
Charing  Cross ;  he  alluded  to  the  pro- 
l>osed  road  from  the  first  arch  of  Him- 
gerford  Bridge  to  Welling^n  Place, 
which  would  be  partly  a  road  running 
parallel  to  the  Embankment  and  partly 
a  viaduct. 

Lord  ELCHO  feared  that  he  had 
been  misimderstood.  He  found  no  fault 
whatever  with  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Indeed,  he  held  them  to  be 
perfectly  blameless  in  the  matter.     He 
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simply  asked  that  a  Committee  might 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  neces- 
sity of  the  road,  and  to  see  whether,  by 
a  different  arrangement,  the  fine  site 
coidd  not  bo  kept  as  an  ornament  to  the 
metropolis. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  '' to  inquire  into 
the  Roadway  and  Viaduct  proposed  to  be  made  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  from  Ilungerford  Brid/^e 
to  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  and  whether  the  site 
might  not  be  more  advantageously  occupied  by 
iM>me  Public  Building ;  also  to  inquire  whether 
any,  and  if  so  what,  controlling  power  over  Public 
Works  in  the  Metropolis  is  vested  in  and  exercised 
by  any  Government  Department."— (Lord  Elcho.) 

And,  on  March  2,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows  : — Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Latard,  Mr.  William 
CowPBR,  Lord  John  Manxbrs,  Mr.  Bbntirck, 
Mr.  ScLATEB-BooTU,  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  William 
IIxNRT  Smith,  Mr.  Gbkoort,  Mr.  Bbrksford 
IloPB,  Mr.  Buxton,  Viscount  BnRv,  Captain 
Dawbon-Damer,  Viscount  Sakdon,  Mr.  M'Clxan, 
Mr.  Alderman  Lawrencb,  and  Mr.  Dilkb  : — 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

SUPPLY. 

Resolution,  *  *  That  a  Supply  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,"  reported ^  and  agreed  tOj 
Nemine  Contradicefite. 


STAXDIXG  ORDERS. 

Select  Committee  on  Standing  Orders  nomi- 
noted : — Mr.  Bonbam-Cabter,  Sir  Edward  Colb- 
BROOKE,  Mr.  Hbklbt,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  Mr. 
Lbfrot,  Sir  Graham  Montoombrt,  The  O 'Conor 
Don,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  Mr.  Soourfield, 
and  Mr.  Whitbrbad. 

SELECTION. 

Committee  of  Selection  nomincUed  :  —  Mr. 
Bonbam-Cartxr,  Sir  Graham  Montoombrt,  The 
O'CoNOR  Don,  Mr.  Scourfikld,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
brbad. 

Hoate  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday  J  24th  Fehrmry,  1868. 

MINUTES.] —  Select  Committee  —  Members 
holding  Contracts  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow), 
nominated  • 

Public  BiLiA^Ordered  —  Annuity  Tax  (Edin- 
bargh ;  Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Amendment*. 

First  Reading — Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment •  [18]. 

Zordikho 


ANNUITY  TAX  (EDINBURGH)  BILL. 

LEAVE. 

Mh.  M'LAEEN,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Annuity 
Tax,  or  Ministers'  Money,  in  the  parish 
of  Canongate,  within  Edinburgh,  and  to 
make  other  provisions  respecting  the 
stipend  of  the  Minister  in  that  parish, 
and  of  the  Ministers  in  the  city  parishes 
said,  he  understood  that  the  usual 
courtesy  would  be  extended  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  and  that  no  ojjposition 
would  be  offered  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  He  would  not  therefore  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  making  any 
statement  in  reference  to  the  details  of 
the  measure  he  introduced.  He  would 
merely  take  that  opportunity  of  saying, 
in  one  sentence,  that  the  Bill  he  now 
asked  leave  to  brine;  in  had  been  modified 
considerably  from  that  of  last  year ;  and 
that  he  hoped  that  when  the  Bill  was 
printed,  and  hon.  Members  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
those  who  opposed  the  Bill  of  last  year 
woidd  be  induced  to  give  the  present  Bill 
their  hearty  support.  The  Bill  had  now 
been  approved  by  twenty-eight  members 
of  the  Magistracy  and  Town  Coimeil 
of  Edinburgh — only  six  having  voted 
against  it.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  miller  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  QBAHAM  MONTGOMERY  said, 
he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill ;  but  he  must  express  his  as- 
tonishment, after  what  took  place  last 
Session,  when  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
hon.  Member  was  thrown  out,  after  con- 
siderable debate  in  the  House,  that  he 
should  now  propose  to  bring  in  a  measiu'e 
nearly  identical  in  character  with  that 
which  he  formerly  proposed.  Last  year, 
immediately  after  the  rejection  of  that 
Bill,  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh 
introduced  a  second  measure  to  abolish 
the  municipal  rate  of  a  Id.  in  the 
pound,  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1860,  as 
a  compensation  to  the  city  creditors  in 
lieu  of  seat  rents  handed  over  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissionei's.  That  was 
a  right  and  proper  thing  to  do,  if  it  were 
generally  amnitted  that  the  city's  funds 
were  in  such  a  state  that  they  could  well 
afford  to  do  without  the  Id.,  but  he  (Sir 
Ghraham  Montgomery)  contended  that  the 
proper  course  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
pursue  now  was  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
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abolish  the   Zd.  police  rate  or  clerico- 
polioe  tax  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
which  i^aa  very  much  complained  of  in 
regard  to  the  city  of  Edmbnrgh,  and 
more  especially  as  he  thought  it  would 
be    found    on    inquiry    that    they    al- 
ready had  a  surplus  fund,  which  coidd 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  to  which  the 
34?.   tax    was  at  present    applied.      He 
did   think  it  would  be  much  fairer  to 
all  parties  if,   instead  of  attempting  to 
upset  the  settlement  come  to  in  1860  by 
an  Act  to  be  passed  this  Session,  the  hon. 
Member  would  propose  to  abolish  the 
rate  which  was  so  much  objected  to ;  and 
he  nnderstood  the  Corporation  of   the 
City  of  Edinburgh  were  quite  in  a  position 
to  do  without  it.     He  did  trust  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  any  meddling  with 
the  Bonds  of  Annuity  which  were  im- 
posed by  the  Act  of  1 860  upon  the  city  of 
Ildinburgh,  and  which  Bonds  of  Annuity 
were  a  security  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  for  the  payment  of  their  stipends. 
Considering  everything  that  took  place 
on  the  last  occasion  on  which  the   Bill 
was  introduced,  he  trusted  the   House 
wonld  not  consent  to  any  proposition  of 
that  nature.   With  regard  to  the  Annuity 
Tax  on  the  Canongate,  which  he  admitted 
at  that  moment  might  be  considered  as  a 
small  grievance,  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  amount  of  that  tax  was 
only  £250  a  year.  It  used  to  be  levied  at 
the  rate  of  lOrf.  in  the  pound.     It  was 
now  only  levied  at  the  rate  of  M.     The 
Session  oefore  last,  a  Bill,  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  introducing,    was  passed 
reducing  that  tax  from  10^?.  to  3c?.,   and 
in  passing  which,  he  must  confess,    he 
was  to  a  great  extent   assisted  by   the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,    and  was 
much  indebted  to  him  for  that  assistance. 
Having,    however,   had  the  honour  of 
carrying  that  Bill  through   Parliament, 
and  constituting,  as  it  did  in  his  opinion, 
a  settlement  of  the  question  as  regarded 
the  Canongate,  he  must  confess  he  should 
be  very  much  opposed  to  disturbing  the 
two  settlements  to  which  he  had  alluded 
— namely,  the  settlement  imder  the  Act 
of  1860,  and  that  of  the  Session  before 
last  with  respect  to  the  Canongate ;  for 
he  believed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
parties  who  were  concerned  in  the  matter 
generally  understood  that  that  measure 
was  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  did  say,  then,  that  it  was  not  right 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  attempt, 
Session  after  Session,  to  legislate  in  the 


manner  he  now  proposed  in  regard  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  he  might,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
planation of  the  objection  made  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.   His  speech  had  shown  the 
inconvenience  of  discussing  a  Bill  with 
the  provisions  of  which  he  must  be  neces- 
sarily unacquainted,  since  it  had  not  yet 
been  printed.     If  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
waited  imtil  the  Bill  had  been  printed 
and  in  the  hands  of  Members,  he  would 
have    found   that    one   of   the    clauses 
proposed  to  reduce  the  3rf.  rate,  to  ef- 
fect which  object  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
recommended  him  to  ask  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  BiU.     The  hon.  Baronet  was 
in    error    in    supposing    that    he   (Mr. 
M'Laren)    was   at  all  instrumental   in 
having  laid  on  the  \d.  municipal  rate  in 
1 860.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  one  of  the 
14,000  petitioners  against  that  rate  being 
laid  on ;  and  it  was  carried  through  the 
House  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  he  had  now  the  honour  to  represent. 
Again,  as  to  the  Annuity  Tax  BiU  of  last 
year,  the  hon.  Baronet  had  himself  fur- 
nished the  strongest  argument  for  its  re- 
peal; for,  if  a  direct  tax,   levied  in  a 
parish    containing    12,000    inhabitants, 
produced  only  £250  a-year,  surely  no  bet- 
ter reason  could  be  advanced  for  abolish- 
ing so  pitiful  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  Church,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  annoyance    to   persons   who   did 
not  belong  to  the  Church ;  for  in  that 
parish  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants were   Roman  Catholics.      It 
was  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  in  the 
city,  and  he  said  it  was  as  unjust  to 
levy  £300  as  it  was  to  levy  £3,000,  so 
far  as  the  principle  was  concerned.     No 
doubt  he  was  very  willing  the  Session 
before  last  to    assist   in    reducing   the 
rate  from  lOe^.  to  3(f ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  informed  the  right  hon.  G-en- 
tleman   (the   Lord  Advocate)  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  that  although  he  as- 
sented to  that  measure  as  an  instalment, 
it  shoidd  not  prevent  him  from  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
tax  during  the  present  or  any  ftiture 
Session;    and  the  Loid  Advocate  said 
that  he  quite  understood  that  to  be  his 
(Mr.  M'Laren's)  position.     He  thought 
those  facts  were  all  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  state  until  he  asked  the  House 
to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time ;  and  he 
hoped  meanwhile  that  the  hon.  Baronet, 
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when  he  had  seen  the  daoses  of  the 
measure,  would  be  much  better  pleased 
with  it  than  he  now  seemed  to  be.  He 
would  tell  him  that  if  he  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  appeal  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  iot  information  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  finance,  he  womd  find 
that  his  information  was  altogether  er- 
roneous, and  that  no  such  adequate  sur- 
plus as  he  had  referred  to,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  existed. 

Colonel  SYEIES  remarked  that  this 
was  another  instance  of  the  evil  ^m 
which  they  had  suffered  on  the  preceding 
evening,  by  which  the  time  of  the  Hou&e 
was  taken  up  in  prematurely  discussing 
measures  with  the  particulars  of  which 
they  were  unacquainted. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  abolish  the  Annuity  Tax,  or  Ministers' 
Money,  in  tlio  parish  of  Canongate,  within  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  make  other  provisions  respecting 
the  stipend  of  the  Minister  in  that  parish,  and  of 
the  Ministers  in  the  city  parishes,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  M*Larbk,  Mr.  Millbr,  and 
Mr.  Cruu  EwiNe. 

POOR    LAW    (iRELAXD)    AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Mahox,  Bill  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  Law  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland  to  that  of  England,  by  substituting 
a  Union  Rating  for  the  present  system  of  Rating 
by  Electoral  Divisions,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  M'Mabon,  Mr.  Blaki,  Mr.  Downiro, 
and  Mr.  Stacpoolb. 

WiW  jtretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  18.] 

Hovae  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  2oth  February y  1869. 

MINUTES.]— PcBuo  Bills— /Yr«l  Reading— 
Parochial  Schools  (Scotland)  (11);  Braxilian 
SlaYC  Trade*  (14). 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH  — HER  MAJESTl'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  of 
THE  HOUSEHOLD  (The  Viscount 
Sydney)  reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer 
to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

Mr,  McLaren 


Mt  Lobdi, 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  loyal  and  du- 
tiful Address. 

At  a  time  when  the  enlarged  cnrranchisement 
of  My  people  gives  additional  weight  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Legislature,  I  rely  with  con- 
Bdence  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  House 
of  Lords." 

.    CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACT. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount  LIFFORD  asked,  Whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  propose  the  extension  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act,  1866?  He  hoped 
they  woidd  have  the  courage  to  apply 
the  Act  to  the  City  of  London. 

The  Earl  of  MOBLEY  replied,  that 
the  subject  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Home  Office,  and  that 
a  Bill  would  shortly  be  introduced,  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  inquired  into  the  sub- 
ject last  year. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Lord  EEDESDALE  said,  that  this 
being  the  first  time  he  had  been  able  to 
attend  the  House  since  Parliament  had 
re-assembled,  he  desired  to  thank  their 
Lordships  for  his  re-election  as  Chair- 
man of  Committees  during  his  absence, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  favour 
and  confidence  extended  to  him  during 
so  many  former  Sessions  would  be  still 
shown  him.  The  noble  Lord  then  gave 
Notice  for  to-morrow  week  of  a  Motion 
for  a  Betum  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  property  had  been  taken  from  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  or  trusts  without 
their  consent  and  without  securing  to 
them  full  compensation,  or  without  of- 
fence being  charged  against  them  justi- 
fying such  confiscation. 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL 
PRESENTED.      READ  A  FIRST  TIME. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  :  My  Lords, 
I  rise  to  lay  on  your  Lordships'  table,  a 
Bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  Scotland,  and  to  make  fur- 
ther provision  for  the  Education  of  the 
People  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  usual  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  to  make 
any  statement  or  explanation  as  to  its 
contents  ;  but  in  the  present  case  I  think 
that  course  neoessary,  and  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  the  Bill  itself  does  not  con- 
tain the  whole  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
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ment : — so  that  if  the  Bill  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  circidated  without  any 
explanation  of  those  parts  of  the  scheme 
which  lie  outside  the  measure,  consider- 
able misunderstanding  might  arise  as  to 
its  scope,  and  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  In  1864,  as  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware,  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  Scotch  Education  ; 
and  of  that  Commission  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  Chairman.  It  was  composed  of 
men  of  aU  pohtical  parties,  and  of 
almost  aU  religious  parties,  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education  in  Scotland.  It 
was  pretty  equally  divided,  so  far  as 
politics  were  concerned,  between  the 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal  parties, 
and  contained  members  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Established  Church,  of  the 
Free  Church,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
lastly,  of  a  school  very  powerful  in  Scot- 
land in  regard  to  education — the  sup- 
porters of  purely  secular  education.  The 
Bill  is  substantially  the  Bill  which  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  1864.  I  say  substantially, 
because  some  minor  modifications  and 
alterations  have  been  made  in  its  pro- 
visions ;  but  in  its  main  principles  it  is 
the  Bill  of  the  Commission.  In  now 
approaching  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  measure,  those  new  provisions 
are  these  to^which  I  propose  more  par- 
ticidarly  to  refer.  Those  of  your  Lord- 
Bhips  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  education  in  Scotland  will  remember 
this  important  fact — that  compulsory 
rating  for  the  support  of  education  has, 
for  many  generations,  been  the  law  of 
Scotland.  We  have  a  national  system  of 
education  properly  so  called,  entirely 
different  from  any  which  has  hitherto 
existed  in  England,  namely,  a  system  of 
education  and  rating  by  Parliamentary 
authority — the  parochial  system  of 
schools  supported  by  rates,  which  axe 
imposed  by  Parliamentary  authority  on 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property. 
The  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  are 
regulated  by  law,  and  those  salaries  are 
raised  by  rates  imposed  by  law.  Your 
Lordships  may  naturally  ask,  if  that  be 
the  case,  what  are  the  defects  we  desire 
to  remedy  in  the  existing  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland  ?  I  will  explain  that 
in  very  few  words.  In  the  €iBi  place, 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland  were 
never  completely   under  the  parochial 


system,  and  have  altogether  outgrown 
the  means  of  education  which  the  paro- 
chial system  provides.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  many  parishes  in  Scot- 
land in  which  the  growth  of  the  popular 
tion  has  been  so  enormous  that  the  paro- 
chial system  has  become  altogether  in- 
adequate to  supply  the  educational  de- 
mands which  that  increase  in  population 
creates.  And  in  the  third  and  last  place, 
there  are  and  always  have  been  many 
parishee  which  axe  L  large  in  geogrn- 
phical  extent  that  the  parochial  school, 
though  subdivided  into  several  branches, 
is  whoUy  inadequate  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  There  are  several 
other  defects  m  flie  existing  system  of 
education  in  Scotland,  which  I  need  not 
dwell  upon.  For  example,  imperfect 
provision  with  regard  to  school  buildings, 
and — ^what  is  almost  as  important  as  any 
— the  very  imperfect  provisions  of  the 
law  for  getting  rid  of  bad  and  inefficient 
schoolmasters.  These  five  great  defects 
in  the  existing  system  wo  propose  to  deal 
with  and  to  remedy  by  the  Bill  which  I 
desire  your  Lordships  should  favourably 
consider.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what 
I  have  said,  that  we  cannot  deal  with  the 
remedy  for  these  defects  precisely  as 
Parliament  has  hitherto  dealt  with  the 
parochial  system  of  Scotland.  Parishes 
ai*e  divisions  known  to  the  law,  and  it 
was  a  simple  operation  to  enact  that  in 
every  parish  there  shoidd  be  one  good 
and  efficient  school.  But  there  are  parts 
of  parishes  in  which  large  populations 
have  within  late  years  arisen  that  are 
not  known  to  the  law,  it  is  impossible 
in  any  general  statute  to  indicate  at  once 
where  new  schools  are  required.  In 
regard  to  those  also  it  woidd  be  insuffi- 
cient to  enact  that  in  every  parish — ^in 
the  city  of  Glasgow  for  instance— one 
school  should  be  erected ;  and  it  might 
be  inconvenient  to  enact  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one.  All  these  are  matters 
which  must  be  determined  by  some 
authority  having  a  full  but  discretionary 
power  to  go  over  aU  Scotland  and  say, 
*'  In  this  city  education  is  defective,  and 
you  want  so  many  more  schools,"  or 
"  This  parish  is  too  large,  and  you  re- 
quire more  schools.  *'  So,  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts,  where 
the  populations  have  greatly  increased, 
new  schools  are  required  for  the  people. 
These  are  matters  which  Parhament 
coidd  not  imdertake  to  deal  with, 
except  by  means  of  a  properly  elected 
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and  properly  constituted  body,  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  That 
being  the  case,  we  must  have  some 
authority  instituted  to  which  Parliament 
will  commit  that  full  power  of  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  localities  in  which  new 
school  accommodation  is  required.  The 
only  point  which  I  have  heard  ques- 
tionea  as  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  au- 
thority to  be  vested  with  these  large  and 
discretionary  powers.  I  have  heaJd  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  vested  in  a  Department  of  the 
Gtovemment  in  London,  or  in  some  body 
more  particularly  connected  with  Scot- 
land. Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  any  doubt  being  entertained  on 
the  question  by  those  who  have  really 
looked  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
power  it  is  proposed  to  intrust  to  this 
body.  I  have  great  respect  for  my  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  (Earl 
de  Grey).  There  are  few  persons  in  Eng- 
land to  whom  I  would  more  completely 
defer  as  a  discretionary  authority  in  such 
matters.  I  know  that  to  some  extent  he 
is  acquainted  with  Scotland,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  during  those  two  months 
in  which  Englishmen  betake  themselves 
for  health  of  body  and  mind  to  Scotland, 
he  occasionally  honours  us  with  his  pre- 
sence. But  still  I  confess  that  if  an 
ukase  came  from  his  office  to  me,  saying 
**  In  your  parish  there  is  a  great  want  of 
a  school,  and  I  desire  it  should  be  erec- 
ted," I  am  not  quite  sure  how  I  should 
comport  myself  in  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity delegated  to  my  noble  Friend.  It 
seems  to  me  apparent  that  where  you 
give  such  large  powers,  independent  of 
parochial  and  mimicipal  authorities,  you 
must  vest  them  in  some  body  which  is  in 
the  main  Scotch,  which  is  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  Scotch 
people,  with  the  principles  of  their  edu- 
cational system,  and,  above  all,  which  is 
of  a  representative  character.  It  was  on 
these  grounds,  and  with  these  feelings, 
that  the  Commissioners  unanimously  re- 
oonmiended  that  a  discretionary  power 
shoidd  be  vested  in  the  Board,  which 
was  sketched  in  their  draft  Bill.  I 
think,  however,  there  were  considerable 
objections  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  as  originally  sketched  by  the  Com- 
missioners ;  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  of 
the  Commissioners  did  dissent  on  that 
point  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
We  have,  therefore,  made  an  important 
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alteration  in  it.  There  are  three  or  four 
great  parties  or  interests  in  Scotland  who 
ought  to  be  represented  on  such  a  body. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  of  land,  upon  whom  mainly, 
and  almost  exclusively  the  present  bur- 
den of  the  parochial  schools  rests.  In  the 
second  place,  there  are  the  interests  of 
the  burghs,  over  whom  extensive  and  it 
may  be  thought  arbitrary  powers  are 
given,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
represented.  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education,  and  the 
opinions  entertained  upon  the  method 
of  education  by  men  themselves  con- 
cerned in  that  higher  education — namely, 
the  Universities  ought  to  be  represented. 
I  think  it  also  necessary  that  the  school- 
masters, who  are  on  the  whole  a  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  body,  and 
have  done  excellent  service,  and  will  be 
able  to  supply  valuable  information, 
should  likewise  have  a  voice ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  the  Crown,  which  is  usually  re- 
presented in  such  Boards.  That,  there- 
fore, is  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
which  we  propose.  Wo  propose  that  the 
conveners  of  the  counties  of  Scotland 
should  elect  two  representatives,  we  pro- 
pose that  the  burgh  interest  should  elect 
two  other  representatives,  and  we  pro- 
pose that  higher  education  should  be  re- 
presented by  two  members  chosen  by 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  divided  into 
those  two  groups  into  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation  of  those  bodies 
is  now  divided.  We  also  propose  that 
the  schoolmasters,  through  the  organized 
institutions  of  which  they  are  i)088essed, 
should  elect  one  representative,  and  that 
two  more,  with  a  paid  Chairman,  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  So  much 
for  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  And 
now  so  far  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
might  be  very  simple,  and,  if  this  were 
all  that  we  ^ould  enact  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
might  altogether  be  dispensed  with.  If 
we  had  to  deal  with  notning  but  the  old 
parochial  system  of  Scotland,  we  mie^ht 
simply  give  to  this  Board  full  and  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  e^wrvey  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  to  determine  in  what  towns 
and  in  what  parishes  of  towns,  in  what 
parishes  and  in  what  parts  of  parishes, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  new  school 
accommodation  should  be  provided,  and 
we  might  be  content  to  leave  to  that 
Board,  in  communication  with  the  par- 
ties locally  interested,  full  power  to  erect 
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new  schools  where  they  might  consider 
it   necessary.     But  the  matter  is  very 
much  complicated  by  the  introduction  in 
Scotland,    during  recent  years,    of  the 
Privy  Council  system  of  grants.     That 
is  an  element  foreign  altogether  to  the 
ancient    constitution    of   the    parochial 
schools  of  Scotland.     I  do  not  mean  to 
complain  of  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem into  Scotland.     When  it  was  deter- 
mined by  Parliament  that  out  of  the  Im- 
perial funds  assistance  should  be  given 
to  local  bodies  in  respect  of  education,  it 
was  impossible  that  Scotland  should  be 
excepted  from  the  field  of  its  operations. 
"We  contribute  our  full  share  to  the  Im- 
perial revenues  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  but  just  and   fair,   that  so  far  as 
we  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Privy  Council,  we  should  be  assisted  in 
that  proportion  out  of  the  general  tax-* 
ation  of  the  country.     But  there  were  ] 
in  Scotland  special  circimistances  which 
undoubtedly  brought  out  into  very  full 
relief  the  peculiar  defects  of  the  Privy 
Coimcil  system  of  grants.     In  the  first 
place  there  was,  at  the  very  time  these 
grants  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  a 
very  great  excitement,  and  what  I  may 
call  an   exacerbation  of  the  rivalry  of 
ecclesiastical  sects.     Now,  the  verv^  basis 
of  the  Privy  Council  grants  is,  that  you 
meet  local  subscription   by  subventions 
from  the  Treasury ;    and  local  subscrip- 
tions in  Scotland  for  particular  schools 
were  produced  not  merely  with  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  localit}^  but  with 
regard  to  the  desire  of  particular  reli- 
gious bodies  to  outstrip  and  rival  each 
other  in  the  educational  management  of 
the  countr}-.     The  consequence  was  that, 
to  some  extent,  encouragement  was  given 
to  schools  erected  out  of  mere  denomi- 
national rivalry,  and  not  with  reference 
to  the  existing  wants  of  the  locality.     I 
think,  however  —  though   the   e\'idence 
taken  by  the  Conmiissioners  wont  far  to 
prove  that  the  operation  of  the  Privy 
Council  grants  in  this  respect  in  certain 
localities  were  injurious — yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  over  the  entire  coimtry,  it  coidd 
not  be  said  that  any  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  denominational  schools  were 
altogether  useless  for  the  education  of 
the  country.     I  can  say,  fi*om  my  own 
personal    observation    and    experience, 
that,  in  regard  to  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  schools  which  were  erected 
— for  example,  by  the   Free  Church — 
they  were  eminently  useful  in  supple- 
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menting  the  parochial  system.    But,  un- 
doubtedly,  in  particular  localities  the 
system  did  stimulate  and  produce  schools 
which  were  not  otherwise  required  for 
the  wants  of  the  popidation.     There  is 
another   inherent  defect    in  the  Privy 
Coimcil  system,  which  came  out  in  very 
strong  relief  in  Scotland,  and  which  is 
coming  out  in  strong  relief  in  certain 
parts  of  England,  and  that  is  that  you 
give  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  country 
and  withhold  from  the  poorest.     It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  system  is  conducted,     x  ou 
give  so  much  to  aid  those  who  subscribe 
in  particular  localities.     In  the  richer 
localities   the  local  subscriptions  come 
forth  freely  and  may  be  very  large ;  but, 
in  the  poorer  localities,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  much  scattered  and  very  poor, 
you  cannot  get  local  subscriptions,  and 
although  very  often  these  are  the  very 
localities  in  which  the   State  ought  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  assistance, 
they  are  precisely  those  in  which  the 
least  help  is  given  by  the  State.     This 
is  a  defect  inherent  in  the  Privy  Council 
system  of  grants ;  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
it  so  long  as  that  principle  is  retained. 
Now,  in  Scotland,  in  a  very  large  part 
of  the  coimtry,  the  parishes   are  very 
large,  the  rental  is  very  small,  and  the 
population  is  very  poor.     The  result  has 
been  that  you  find  all  over  the  Highlands 
and  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland  where  the 
population  is  in  the  condition  I  have 
described,  that  the  Privy  Coimcil  system 
gives  very  little  help;   whereas  in  the 
richer  counties,  and  amongst  the  richer 
population,  who  do  not  require  so  much 
assistance,  a  very  large  amount  of  Privy 
Council  grants  has  been  absorbed.     I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  on  this  occasion 
with   statistics,  but  I   may  inform  the 
House  that,  from  the  evidence  produced 
before  the  Commission,  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  this  inherent  defect  in  the 
Privy  Coimcil  system  of  grants  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  and 
is  especially  evidenced  in  such  a  town  as 
Glasgow.     That  city  is  cut  in  two,  as 
your  Lordships  are  aware,  by  the  river 
Clyde,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Glas- 
gow is  comparatively  the  richer,  almost 
all  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  city 
living  north  of  the  river,  and  the  popular 
tion  on  the  south  side  is  very  poor.   Even 
in  that  small  area  the  bad  operation  of 
the  Privy  Council  grants  has  been  most 
rem£irkable.     A  very  large  proportion  of 
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assistance  given  by  the  Privy  Council 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  town,  and  hardly  any  has  gone  to 
the  poorer  suburbs.   We  wish  to  get  rid, 
as  mr  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  of  this 
inherent  defect  in  the  Privy  Council  sys- 
tem— a  defect  which  does  not  apply  to 
our  ancient  national  system,  which  was 
one  intended  to  adapt  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  to  the  requirements 
of  the  various  localities.     But,  although 
we  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  defect,  it  is  not 
so  easy  a  matter  to  do  so.    A  great  many 
of  the  religious  bodies  have  been  enabled 
by  these   grants  to  build  schools,  and 
Parliament  is  pledged  to  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.    It  might  happen — and  pro- 
bably would  happen — that  if  you  gave 
those   schools    an    unlimited   power   of 
throwing    themselves    upon    the    rate- 
payers, they  might  be  very  glad  to  do 
so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they 
are  not  really  required  by  the  parish  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  aUow  them  to  do  so. 
The  ratepayers  might  not  be  willing  to 
take  those  schools  n*om  off  the  hands  of 
the  local  managers :  they  have  a  right 
to  say,  *'  Oh,  no,  gentlemen ;  you  put  up 
these  schools  for  your  own  sectarian  pur- 
poses, and  you  have  no  right  now  to 
throw  them  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the 
parishes.     We  do  not  want  them  ;  they 
are  not  required  by  the  population ;  and 
we  decline  altogether  to  take  your  schools 
from  you.'*     Under  these  circumstances, 
we  again  have  recourse  to  the  powers  of 
the  Board,  and  we  give  to  the  Board  the 
power  of  looking   over    the  whole    of 
Scotland,  and  of  selecting  those  denomi- 
national schools  which  are  really  required 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  of 
adopting  them — ^the  effect  of  which  adop- 
tion would  not  be  necessarily  to  throw 
them  upon  the  rates,  but  to  secure  to 
them  the  continuance  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary grants.     But  then  we  go  fur- 
ther, and  would  offer  them  the  power  to 
say,  **  We  desire  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
rates  ;  we  desire  to  give  up  our  peculiar 
or  sectarian  management,  and  we  desire 
to  throw  them  upon  the  common  manage- 
ment of  the  parochial  schools."     That, 
also,  is  a  proposition  which  requires  the 
assent  of  the  other  party ;  and  several 
very  important  clauses  in  this  Bill  are 
intended  to  give  the  Board  the  power  of 
consulting  the  two  parties,  ana,  where 
they  are  both  agreed,  of  allowing  those 
schools  to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of 
parochial  schools,  under  the  management 
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of  a  school  committee,  which  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ratepayers.  In  that 
way  we  hope  for  the  future  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  money  which  the  Privy  Council 
system  of  grants  has  undoubtedly  occa- 
sioned in  Scotland,  and  to  apportion  such 
fonds  as  we  may  have  from  the  Imperial 
taxation  to  the  real  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  country.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision also  for  the  future.  This  evil  is 
to  be  stopped.  There  are  to  be  no  more 
denominational  schools  in  Scotland  after 
a  given  date — a  date  calculated  with  the 
view  of  keeping  good  faith  with  those 
who  may  have  already  applied  for  as- 
sistance and  have  had  the  promise  of  a 
subvention  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant.  We  also  propose — and  this  is 
very  important — to  give  the  central 
,  Board  a  very  large  power  over  the  school 
buildings  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  de- 
fect in  the  existing  system  in  Scotland 
which  was  more  prominently  brought 
imder  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
than  the  very  great  defect  which  exists 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  in  regard  to 
school  bunding.  We  empower  the  Board 
to  deal  directly  with  the  local  parties,  and 
to  require  that  the  school  buildings  in 
all  cases  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  population,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  bmlt.  We  also  propose 
to  give  to  the  Board  full  and  I  may  say 
even  arbitrary  power  with  regard  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  parochial  teachers. 
This  power  is  absolutely  required.  All 
previous  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been 
practically  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  inefficient  and  bad  masters. 
No  doubt  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  positive 
immorality — if  you  can  prove  him  an 
immoral  man  in  his  life — ^he  may  be 
removed.  But  with  regard  to  drunken- 
ness, that  is  an  offence  exceedingly 
difficult  to  prove  in  Scotland.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  evidence  upon  that 
point  is  almost  insuperable.  You  may 
ask  a  great  many  witnesses  if  they  ever 
saw  a  certain  man  drunk,  and  their 
answer  will  be  **  No,"  but  they  will 
qualify  it  by  such  explanations  as  that 
**You  would  have  kenn'd  he  had  been 
tasting."  It  is  extremely  difficidt  to 
get  any  evidence  upon  that  point.  And 
so  with  regard  to  ill  treatment  of  the 
children :  if  you  can  prove  a  master  is 
cruel  to  them  you  can  dismiss  him  ;  but 
for  any  other  kind  of  inefficiency,  com- 
plete idleness,  such  conduct  as  to  estrange 
the  affections  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent 
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them  from  sending  their  children  to 
school,  you  have  practically  now  no 
remedy  whatever.  We  propose  to  remove 
this,  which  is  a  great  and  crying  evil  in 
Scotland.  I  have  known  many  cases 
where  for  years  and  years  the  highest 
and  best  intereste  of  the  population  have 
been  sacrificed  to  this  absurd  notion  of 
some  right  of  fee  simple  in  the  property 
of  their  offices  enjoyed  by  schoolmasters 
in  Scotland.  We  propose  that  the 
Board,  in  communication  with  the  local 
authorities,  and  on  receiving  complaints 
£rom  them,  shall,  as  regards  the  masters 
appointed  for  the  future,  have  an  abso- 
lute power  of  dismissal  for  incompetency 
— allowing,  of  course,  wherever  the  in- 
competence arises  from  i)hysical  inability 
or  any  causes  not  connected  ^vith  moral 
delinquency,  retiring  allowances  of  suffi- 
cient amoimt.  We  propose  also,  that  so 
far  as  regards  the  inspection  of  the 
schools,  the  Privy  Council  shall  retain 
the  power  of  appointing  the  Inspectors. 
We  believe  that  the  system  works  ad- 
mirably at  present,  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient  that  it  should  be  altered.  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  quite  enough  that 
copies  of  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors 
should  be  sent  to  the  Board  in  Scotland, 
and  also  that  the  Board  should,  at  all 
times,  have  the  power  of  appointing  Spe- 
cial Inspectors  with  respect  to  any  special 
defects  which  may  bo  brought  before 
them  from  particular  localities.  I  now 
come  to  a  point  of  great  importance — I 
mean  to  certain  modifications  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  New  Code  in  Scotland, 
which,  I  think,  we  may  be  able  to  ar- 
range with  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Privy  Coimcil  if  this  Bill  should 
pass.  Tlie  arrangements  which  are  now 
in  progress  in  the  Office  of  the  Privy 
Council  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  success  of  this  measure,  for,  if 
this  measure  is  passed  by  Parliament, 
we  intend  to  introduce  some  important 
modifications  in  the  application  of  the 
New  Code  to  Scotland,  based  entirely 
on  the  peculiarities  of  our  national  sys- 
tem, and  especially  upon  our  adoption 
of  the  system  of  rating.  The  first  main 
principle  of  the  New  Code  is  one  which 
I,  for  my  part,  cordially  adopt,  and  that 
is  the  payment  by  results.  I  think  this 
fundamental  principle  is  perfectly  right. 
I  think  the  masters  and  managers  of 
schools  ought  to  be  paid  according  to 
the  result*  of  their  teaching,  as  shown 
in  the  examination  conducted  bv  the  In- 


spectors. This,  which  is  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  New  Code,  is  in  no  case  to 
be  departed  from  in  Scotland.  But 
there  is  another  principle  connected  with 
the  New  Code  in  England  which  is  alto- 
gether inapphcable  to  our  pecuHar  con- 
dition in  Scotland,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  different  classes 
of  society.  The  theory  of  the  New  Code 
is,  that  their  assistance  is  given  only  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  for  ele- 
mentary branches  of  instruction  only. 
But  it  has  never  been  our  habit  in  Scot- 
land to  divide  society  for  educational 
purposes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
universal  custom  all  over  Scotland  that 
men  in  very  different  classes  of  society 
should  be  educated  together  in  the  pa- 
rochifil  schools.  You  will  have  the 
children  of  the  poorest  labourer  sitting 
beside  the  children  of  the  farmer  who 
employs  him,  the  children  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  even  in  some 
cases  of  the  landed  gentry,  sitting  on 
the  same  bench  and  learning  from  the 
same  master  the  same  branches  of  in- 
struction. It  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  educational  system  of  Scotland, 
and  most  imjust  and  inexpedient  as  re- 
gards the  habit  of  the  people,  to  make 
any  distinction  between  the  different 
classes  of  society.  Therefore  the  pay- 
ments of  the  Privy  Council,  measured 
by  results,  will  be  applied  equally  to  all 
the  scholars  of  the  school,  without  re- 
ference to,  or  distinction  between,  the 
class  of  society  to  which  they  belong. 
The  second  modification  I  hope  to  see 
adopted  is  that  some  recognition  should 
be  given,  within  reasonable  limits  and 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  In  the  parish 
schools  of  Scotland  we  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  limit  education  to  **the 
three  R's."  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  to 
teach  geography,  history,  and  very  often 
Latin  and  Cfreek,  even  to  the  children 
of  the  poorest.  I  am  much  afraid  that 
the  proportion  of  the  children  who  have 
gone  on  to  those  higher  branches  has  of 
late  years  been  a  diminishing  one  ;  but 
that  is  still  the  case  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  would  be  most  injurious  that  any 
discouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
practice.  The  third  modification  which 
we  contemplate  is  that  in  regard  to 
pupil  teachers ;  their  appointment  should 
not  be  made  contingent  necessarily  upon 
their  attendance  at  normal  schools,  but 
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tliat  their  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sities, under  certein  restrictions  here- 
after to  be  agreed  upon,  should  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  their  attendance  at  the 
normal  schools.  That  wiU  be  a  great 
boon  to  many  of  the  poor  scholars  in 
Scotland.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  persons  educated  at  the  parish 
schools  go  direct  from  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  while  obtaining  their  edu- 
cation there,  eke  out  their  subsistence 
by  teaching  schools  in  the  evening,  after 
working  hard  all  day  in  the  University 
classes.  Provided  some  guarantee  is 
given  that  they  really  intend  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  teachers  and  are  keep- 
ing up  some  practice  in  teaching  powers, 
attendance  at  the  Universities  may,  I 
think,  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  their 
attendance  at  a  normal  school.  The 
general  principles  upon  which  these  mo- 
difications of  the  Privy  Council  Minutes 
are  founded  will  be  found  in  very  gene- 
ral terms  in  the  Schedule  of  the  BiU 
which  I  now  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Sche- 
dule is  so  important  that  I  will  read  it — 

"  The  Committee  of  Council,  within months 

after  the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  issue  a  Code  of 
Minutes  and  Regulations  according  to  which  the 
sum  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  public 
education  shall  be  distributed  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  Committee  in  theoourse  of  each  year,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  any  articles  of 
the  said  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  but " — 

And  this  is  the  important  passage — 

**  But  the  said  Code,  or  any  alterations  which 
shall  be  made  thereon,  shall  not  hayeany  effect  or 
operation  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  Parliament  and  laid  on  the  tables  of  both 
Houses,  for  at  least  one  calendar  month ;  and  such 
Code  of  Minutes  and  Regulations  in  force  for  the 
time  being  shall  contain  no  directions  or  impose 
no  conditions  at  variance  with  the  regulations." 

Now  the  first  regulation  is  the  important 
one — 

*'  Rule  1.  The  object  of  Parliament  in  voting 
such  sum  is  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating these  scholars  (without  distinction  of  classes) 
in  the  national  schools  of  Scotland,  and  in  framing 
a  Code  of  Minutes  and  Regulations  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  sum  due  care  shall  be  taken  by 
the  said  Committee  that  the  standard  of  education 
which  now  exists  in  the  parochial  schools  shall 
not  be  lowered,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  as 
high  a  standard  shall  be  maintained  in  all  the  na- 
tional schools  of  Scotland." 

That  Schedule  regulates  the  spirit  in 
which  the  New  Code  shall  be  framed  in 
its  application  to  Scotland — ^no  distinc- 
tion oetween  classes  of  society,  and  no 
discouragement,  but  rather  encourage- 
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ment,  to  the  high  standard  of  education 
which  has  hitherto  existed.  There  is 
another  point  to  which  I  must  refer  re- 
specting a  subject  of  general  interest, 
both  as  regards  England  and  Scotland. 
Your  Lordships  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  very  great  difference  which 
exists  between  &e  condition  of  public 
opinion  in  Scotland  and  in  England  upon 
this  great  subject  of  popidar  education. 
I  think  it  cannot  but  surprise  some 
Members  of  this  House  to  be  told  that  a 
Commission,  consisting  of  men  of  all 
political  parties  and  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations in  Scotland,  have  unani- 
mously recommended  the  giving  to  a 
central  Board  such  large  and  arbitrary 
powers  of  imposing  additional  rates  for 
educational  purposes — enabling  it  to  go 
to  great  cities  hke  Glasgow,  having  an 
important  municipal  body,  and  direct  the 
erection  of  a  school  in  any  particular 
street  or  ward.  How  has  this  great  dif- 
ference of  feeling  arisen  ?  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  the  terms  in  which, 
last  year,  when  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  introduced  his  Bill, 
he  referred  to  permissive  rating,  the 
strong  objections  he  urged  to  it,  and  how 
impossible  he  thought  permissive  rating 
in  England.  I  really  beKeve  that  if  we 
were  to  propose  a  Bill  for  England,  with 
powers  of  compulsory  rating  such  as 
these,  each  particular  hair  on  the  noble 
Duke's  head  would  stand  on  end,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  receive  the  assent 
of  anything  like  the  same  proportion  of 
men  of  all  political  parties  in  this  coun- 
try. The  question  naturally  arises,  how 
has  this  great  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  arisen  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  people  of  Scotland  are  so 
anxious  for  education  that  they  are  wil- 
ling— ^men  of  aU  parties  and  all  Churches 
— to  ask  for  such  powers  as  these  to  be 
given  to  a  central  Board  ?  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  this  state  of  opi- 
nion is  due  to  some  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
parochial  system  in  Scotland  was  foimded 
by  John  Ejiox,  who  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple, which  has  never  faded  from  the 
popular  mind  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  function  of  the  State  to 
insist  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  langnaee  of  singular  eloquence  and 
fervour,  which  even  at  this  distance  of 
300  years,  it  is  impossible  to  read  with- 
out emotion,  he  insisted  before  the  Par- 
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liaxnent  of  Scotland  that  it  was  their 
absolute  duty,  if  they  desired  that  the 
light  of  the  Reformation  should  be  main- 
tained in   Scotland,   to   found   a  great 
system  of  national  education.     Nor  was 
it  a  mere  vague  suggestion.     Every  part 
of  the  scheme — even  that  which  we  are 
now  only  about  to  adopt — was  laid  down 
in  that  address  by  Knox.     He  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools ; 
lie  desired  to  see  biugh  schools  for  the 
middle   classes ;  he  desired  the  erection 
of  g:reat  Colleges   and   Universities  for 
the  higher  education  to  be  given  to  the 
highest  classes.     Nay,  more,  he  provided 
for  annual  and  continual  inspection,  and 
he  laid  down  a  principle  which  only  very 
lately  has  been  acknowledged  in  our 
legidation,  but  which  I  strongly  suspect 
is  about  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country — that  educa- 
tion in  certain  cases  must  even  be  made 
compulsory.     That  principle   has  been 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  all  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  in  other  Acts  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children ;  it  has  been   adopted 
bit  by  bit,  slowly  and  quietly,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  persons  who   are 
not  at  this  moment  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  legislation  is  committed  to 
that  principle  in  England.     That  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  by  the   great  Re- 
formers of    Scotland  ;    the   advantages 
which  she  has  derived  from  her  parochial 
system  have  all  sprung  from  that  source, 
and  it  is  due   to  the   memory  of  these 
men  to  say  tliat  this  S3'stem  of  general 
education  was  laid  dowTi  by  them  alone, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  no  other  country 
to  which  the  Reformation  extended  was 
it  adopted  in  tlie  same   degree   or  the 
jranie  miportance  attached  to  it.     So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one 
of    the   English   Refoniiers   laid   stress 
upon   the   education  of  the  people,  but 
the  Reformers  of  Scotland  alone.     I  be- 
lieve the  secret  of  the  difference  is  tliis 
— that  in  Scotland  the  Refoimation  came 
from  below,  while  in   England  it  came 
from  above ;  and  hence  the  interests  of 
the  people  were  always  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  the   Scottish  Reformers,  and 
hence  they  derived  tlieir  singular  clear- 
sightedness on  tliis  question.     It  is  from 
that   source  the   Scottish   people    have 
derived  their  strong  appreciation  of  the 
blessings    of   education.      But,   at  the 
same  time,  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to 
point  out  to  this  House  that  this  Bill,  in 
many    respects,  widely    diverges    from 


the  principles  laid  down  by  our  early 
Reformers.     It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  in  their    time    the    education    of 
Scotland  was  designed  to  be  what  is 
now    called  a  denominational    system. 
It  was  to  be  both  national  and  denomi- 
national— that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  be 
strictly  national,  but  it  was  also  to  be 
strictly  religious.     Such  a  system  was 
possible  at  that  time.     In  the  view  of 
John  Knox   the    whole    population  of 
the  country  was  to  be  of  one  Church, 
and  imder  these   circumstances  it  was 
natural  and   perfectly   right   that    the 
national  system  should  be  strictly  de- 
nominational;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
people  were  all  of  one  reHgion  and  one 
Church  it  would  be  perfectly  natural, 
and  in  my  opinion  perfectly  right,  that 
Parliament    should    connect    education 
with  the  teaching  of  that  Church.     But, 
unfortunately,  we  are  not  now  in  tlie 
position  in  which  John  Knox  was,  or  in 
which  he  hoped  Scotland  woidd  be.    For 
though  we  are  not  much  divided  in  as 
regards    doctrine,    yet   we    are  keenly 
divided  on  points  of  ecclesiastical   dis- 
cipline, and  we  can  no  longer  hope  for 
the   establishment  of  a  united  system 
of  education  imder    any  one   Church. 
Under   these   circiunstances  I  think    a 
great  step  is  now  proposed  by  the  system 
provided  by  this  Bill — to  cut  off  the  con- 
nection between  education  and  the  con- 
duct of  particular  religious  bodies.     The 
Inspectors  are  no  longer  to  be  necessarily 
members  of  any  particular  denomination, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
inspection  of  schools  connected  with  any 
pai-ticular  denomination.     Above  all,  it 
is   expressly  provided  that  they  are  to 
take  no  cognizance  of  religious  instruc- 
tion imless  the  managers  of  the  schools 
themselves  desire  such  cognizance  to  be 
taken.     This  is  an  important  part  of  the 
measiu'e,   and  without  it  we  could  not 
lX)S8ibly  have  had  that   assent  to  our 
measure  which  we  have  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry.     We  have  ftdl 
conndence  that  the  ratepayers  will  con- 
duct the  new  schools  in  respect  of  reli- 
gious instruction  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  parish   schools  have  been  con- 
ducted.    There  reaUy  is  no  difference  in 
the  management  of  the  different  denond- 
national  schools  in  Scotland.    It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  parents 
do  not  care  a  hal^enny  what  is  the  reli- 
gious connection  of  the  school  to  which 
they  send  their  children.     They  send 
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them  to  the  best  school,  whether  that 
school  be  an  Established  Church  school 
or  a  Free  Church  or  an  United  Presby- 
terian school.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  take  no  cognizance  of  religion  in  these 
schools.  In  point  of  principle  this  course 
is  rendered  all  the  more  easy  by  the  ex- 
ample set  last  year  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  in 
recognizing,  for  the  first  time,  secidar 
schools  in  England  as  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  Privy  Coimcil  grants.  We  take 
no  notice  of  the  rel^ious  instruction 
taught  in  any  of  these  schools,  except 
this,  that  we  impose  upon  all  the  schools 
a  stringent  Conscience  Clause.  No  public 
money  is  to  be  given  to  any  school  that 
does  not  submit  to  such  a  clause.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  here  also,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  we  are  not  met  with  the  difficidties 
which  prevail  in  England.  In  Scotland 
it  has  always  been  the  custom  thatEoman 
Catholics  may  obtain  the  advantages  of 
secular  instruction  at  the  parish  schools 
without  being  compelled  to  go  through 
the  religious  teaching.  The  same  system 
has  been  universally  adopted  in  the  Free 
Church,  and  in  every  other — except,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  though  I  hope  it 
is  not  true,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
wiU  not  allow  secular  instruction  to  be 
given  in  their  schools  without  the  pupils 
^ing  through  the  catechisms  of  their 
Church.  But,  having  thus  given  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  I 
will  not  go  furtiier  into  details  at  pre- 
sent. At  the  proper  time,  and  at  a  future 
stage— which  I  hope,  as  the  Bill  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  men  of  all  parties, 
may  be  on  going  into  Committee,  which 
I  propose  to  do  after  the  East«r  holidays 
—L  shall  be  able  to  explain  it  more  in 
detail,  and  I  hope  that  the  measure  will 
finally  receive  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  meantime  I  would  make 
one  etimest  appeal  to  the  different  reli- 
gious bodies  of  Scotland  to  lay  aside  their 
minor  differences,  and  to  accept  of  this 
measure  as  on  the  whole  a  very  favour- 
able compromise.  I  know  my  countrymen 
well ;  I  know  the  imi)ortance  they  attach, 
I  think  honourable,  to  abstract  principle, 
— principles  often  so  abstract,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  Englishmen  to  imderstand 
the  imjpoi'tance  attached  to  them.  I 
know  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold 
to  their  peculiar  views,  and  I  know  that 
the  Bill  will  not  altogether  coincide  with 
the  opinions  of  the  extreme  volimtaries 
or  of  me  extreme  supporters  of  tihie  Eetab- 
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lished  Church.  I  lay  it  on  the  table  as  a 
Bill  embodying  a  reasonable  compromise, 
and  earnestly  trust  it  will  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  in  Scotland.  My  firm 
belief  is,  that  if  it  is  adopted  we  shall 
confirm  and  extend  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits we  have  already  derived  from  our 
parochial  system,  and  shall  be  erecting 
the  best  monimient  that  we  can  raise  in 
grateful  memory  of  immortal  names. 

A  Bill  to  extend  and  improTe  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  Scotland,  and  to  make  farther  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Scotland — 
YftiB  preaented  hj  The  Duke  of  Abotll  ;  read  1% 
(No.  11.) 

PRIVATE  BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  receive  any 
petition  for  a  Prirate  Bill  after  Monday  the  22d 
of  March  next,  unless  such  Private  Bill  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
nor  any  petition  for  a  Private  Bill  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  after  Monday  the  lOth  of 
May  next : 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  receive  any 
report  from  the  judges  upon  petitions  presented 
to  this  House  for  Private  Bills  after  Monday  the 
10^  of  May  next : 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Orders  be  printed  and 
published,  and  affixed  on  the  doors  of  this  House 
and  Westminster  Hall.    (No.  10.) 

BRAZILIAN  SLAVE  TRADE' BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  repealing  the  Act  of  the  Session  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two — Was  presented  by  The  Earl  of  Clarbndov  ; 
read  I*.     (No.  U.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Six 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  hall 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday y  25th  February ^  1869. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Or<for<kf— Assessed 
Rates  ;  Married  Women's  Property  ;  Mar- 
riage with  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 

First  Reading-^ Annuity  TtLX  (Edinburgh)  [19]; 
Married  Women's  Property  [20]. 

METROPOLIS  GAS  BILLS. 

Mr.  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  moved, 
'^That  the  Imperial  Gas  BiU  and  the 
Bills  of  all  other  Companies  supplying 
the  Metropolis  with  Gas  be  referred  to 
the  same  Committee.''  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  the  object  was  to  secure  con- 
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sistency  of  legislation  and  the  protection 
of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  LOCBIE,  in  supporting  the 
Motion,  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Notice  issued  bv  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  late  Administration, 
firom  which  it  appeared  that  that  Depart- 
ment contemplated  bringing  in  a  Bill 
similar  to  that  passed  last  year  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  Q\iy  of  London,  and 
which  would  extend  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis  those  advantages  which 
the  City  now  enjoyed.  The  Act  of  the 
City  Corporation  had  been  of  gi'eat 
benefit ;  it  had"  lowered  the  price  and 
improved  the  quality  of  the  gas.  At 
the  same  time  it  required  alterations  and 
additions,  and  therefore  the  Board  of 
Trade  issued  a  Notice  on  the  14th  No- 
vember last  indicating  their  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  extend  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  the  City  Corporation 
Act  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and 
to  enlarge  and  improve  those  provisions. 
He  presumed  that  Bill  when  brought  in 
would  be  refeiTcd  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  most  pnident 
to  prevent  tliis  Imperial  Gas  Bill  from 
being  taken  into  a  Committee  by  itself, 
and  to  send  it  to  the  same  Committee 
which  would  have  to  consider  the  BiU 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  Committee 
on  this  subject,  as  far  back  as  1867, 
had  concluded  their  Report  with  these 
words — 

"  Unless  the  Companies  are  prepared  duriogthe 
Jlecess  to  consent  to  such  nn  arrnngcmont  (the  one 
suggested  by  the  Committee),  yuur  Committee 
think  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the 
loeal  authorities  of  the  metropolis  in  the  Session 
of  1868  for  the  introduction  of  an  independent 
•apply." 

Advantage  was  taken  of  that  recom- 
mendation by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  but  not  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  "Works,  who  had  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  caiTy  out  such 
a  project. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  Notice  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  some  time  before 
he  joined  the  Government,  was  not  given 
with  any  positive  determination  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill,  but  rather  with  the  view  of 
leaving  the  Dcpaiinient  at  liberty  to 
determine  what  shoidd  be  done  when 
the  House  assembled.  The  matter  had 
been  discussed  most  fully  since  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Board,  and  the 
conclusion  amved  at  was  not  to  bring  in 
any  Bill  on  their  part  a«  a  consequence 


of  the  Notice.  The  Bill  now  imder  con- 
sideration was  the  only  one  of  great  im- 
portance that  was  likely  to  come  before 
the  House  this  Session  on  behalf  of  the 
Gas  Companies.  It  was  a  Bill  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  lai'ge  amount 
of  capital,  and  it  was  one,  no  doubt, 
that  would  require  very  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  to  which  it  would 
be  refeiTed.  In  this  case,  as  in  most 
others,  the  Committee  would  be  called 
upon  to  ascertain  that  not  more  than  a 
necessary  amoimt  of  capital  was  to  be 
raised,  and  that  security  was  taken  that 
the  capital  should  be  duly  and  properly 
expended.  It  was  true  that  in  1867  a 
Committee  recommended  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
Session  of  1868  for  the  introduction  of 
an  independent  supply,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  metropolis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  City  of  London,  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  authority  to  whom 
the  supply  of  gas  could  be  wisely  con- 
fided. The  Metropolitan  Board  was 
really  the  only  body,  and  they  at  present, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  did  not  consider 
it  desirable  that  the  supply  of  gas  should 
be  undertaken  by  them.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board 
had  the  power  to  supply  the  metropolis 
with  gas,  they  would  not  establish  new 
works  at  any  one  place,  but  would 
arrange  for  the  transfer  to  them  of  the 
pipes  already  laid,  and  the  works  al- 
ready establislied.  The  Boca^,  however, 
was  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  the  duty,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility its  constitution  would  have  to  be 
reviewed  by  Parliament  before  so  great 
a  change  was  made.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  was  unwilling  to,  as  he 
thought,  harass  the  Gas  Companies  by 
constant  opposition  in  Parhament,  when 
the  Department  was  not  prepared  with 
any  distinct  policy  which  it  coidd  recom- 
mend to  the  House.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers)  that  the  Gas  Bills  be  referred 
to  the  same  Committee. 

Mr.  BEEWER  said,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  under  which  the  metropolis 
outside  the  City  of  London  laboured  was, 
that  by  the  Local  Management  Act  there 
was  no  power  given  to  any  local  body  to 
come  to  Parliament  for  those  advantages 
which  the  Select  Committee  of  1867 
thought  ought  to  be  conceded  to  the 
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,  there- 1  vemment  to  add  the  deficiency  of  the 


fore,  to  rely  upon  the  Government.  sum  voted  laet  year  for  that  purpoae  to 


Colonel  8TKE8  f 


gas  was  now  ,  the  Estimate  of  the  present  year  ? 


supplied  to  the  mptropolis  by  companies  ■  Mr.  AYETON  said,  the  facte  were 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  j  not  exactly  as  auggetrtod  by  the  Question 
10  per  cent  profits.  The  object  of  this  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  had  made 
Bill  was  to  reduce  those  dividends,  and  ,i  inqidry  into  the  subject,  and  the  arrange- 
this  might  be  quite  right ;  but  they  had  '  menta  adopted,  as  ur  as  he  understood, 
been  made  the  subject  of  family  settle-  '  were  that  an  Estimate  should  be  made 
ments,  and  if  they  were  altered  without  j  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  the  sum 
due  and  careful  provision,  families  might,    that  would  be  required    to    meet  the 


in  consequence,  be  reduced  to  r 


f  the  imiooB,  and  if  at 


Mh.   ATRTON    said,    he  wished  to  the  end  of  the  year  that  Estimate  wan 

correct  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  exceeded,  the  Treasury  should  not  pay 

local  authorities  had  no  right  to  interfere  the  excess  ;  but  if  the  ei^nditure  was 

in  these  questions.     Some  time  ago  the  less  than  the  Estimate  then  the  actual 

Standing  Orders   of   the    House    were  charge  only  should  be  paid  by  the  Trea- 

altered  bo  as  to  allow  the  local  authori-  sury.     In  accordance  with  that  arrange- 

ties  of  the  metropolis  to  appear  against  mcnt  no  application  has  been  made  to 

any  Bill  affecting  the  interests  of  which  the  Treasury  for  any  further  claim,  and 


they  had  charge,    and  by  their  Act  of 

Parliament  they  had  power  to  take  any  their  consideration. 

proceedings  they  thought  necessary  for 

the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

metropolis.     They  had  power,  therefore, 

for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  if 

they  chose  to  exercise  it ;  but  he 


subject  had  not  been  brought  under 


CONSTITUTION    OF   THE   BOARD  OF 

ADMIRALTT— QUESTION. 
Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 

Boriy  to  say  that  the  local  authorities  of  ^^  '^"^^  .^^fj"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  «f 
the    met^^wlis    rather  avoided    duties   ^^   Admiralty    mettier  any  ch^ges 

. 1.  T_  i.i_  '    1  ^  IT  *■  a     nave    heen    THRrie   m    thi^    nnnsntiitimi    m 

which  they  might  very  well  perform,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  them  as  much  as 


have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  or  Coast  Guard 


po.^ble   .po„    th.  G„v.™n.n.  „,  ,1.    "^^^f '^"oSc™  t£^r 


Motion  agreed  to. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACT,  ISSS. 

QUESTION. 

Mh.  MTTFORD  said,  he  would  beg  to 


changes,  if  any,  have  involved  any  in- 
crease of  salaries ;  have  led  to  any  resig- 
nations and  to  the  granting  of  pensions  ; 
whether  any  clerks  in  the  Office  who  had 
obtained  their  appointments  by  com- 
petitive examination  or  otherwise  have 


ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  TreasuryT  U  |  ^^^"^  discharged ;  and,  if  so  what  com- 
Her  Majestv's  Govemmont  will  propose  pe"f*tion  has  been  awarded  to  them  m 
to  Parliament  any  eitenalon  of  t-hB^<^on»^-aence  of  their  discharge ;  and, 
"Contagious  Diseases  Act,  1866,"  to  t^«  J'^^'^''  «f.^'"^°  ^^^  ^i^'^, ''«^° ''js- 
places  n5t  mentioned  in  the  first  Schedule   ?t^?^.^  ^^^  ""^^""^  I>oekyards  by 


Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  Govern- 


Her  Majesty's  Government,  their  grades 
and  occupations,  and  the  j)ension8  and 


meat  had  mder  their  co««d,r.tion  lie    8';?"''S'-J2'*i,» '''?»'      ,     . 
coune  to  be  laien  ,-ith  re.pect  to  that   .    Mb    CmLDEES  :    In   reply  to  my 
Act,  and  wonld  in  a  .hort  time  .tate  the   !','"';  7^"i'^'  '  >""  ^  mfom  the  Hou.e 


conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived. 

IRELAND— MEDICAr.    AND    EDUCA- 
TIONAI,  CUARGES.— QUESTION. 


that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  give  the 
fullest  particulars  of  the  changes  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  of  the  reduc- 
tions both  in  the  clerical  and  professional 
establishments,  when   I  bring  forward 


Me.  GREGORY  said,  ho  would  beg   the  Navy  Estimates,  and  that  I  am  at 


to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Whetlier,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
given  that  the  Irish  Unions  should  be 
relieved  of  half  the  Medical  and  the 
whole  of  their  Educational  Chai|^e,  it 
ie  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Jfr.  £reiccr 


disadvantage  in  merely  answering 
a  string  of  Questions  without  being  able 
at  some  length  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  the  acts  of  public  policy  to  which 
they  refer ;  but  I  will  answer  them  as 
dearly  aa  I  can.   My  Answer  to  the  first 
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Question  is  that  the  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
Coastguard  Office  are  the  following : — 
Formerly  the  naval  business  was  con- 
ducted by  foiu"  naval  officers  and  a  ci- 
vilian, acting  imder  a  First  Lord,  who 
might  or  might  not  be  a  civilian;  and 
with  a  First  Secretary,  also  sometimes  a 
naval  officer,  carrying  out  their  decisions, 
and,  if  the  First  Lord  was  a  Peer,  their 
representative  in  this  House.  Tlie  change 
which  I  have  made  is  that  the  business 
of  the  Admiralty  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  other  principal 
Departments  of  Government.  All  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  persatinel  of  the 
Navy  are  dealt  with  under  my  instruc- 
tions by,  and  are  brought  before  me  by, 
the  First  Naval  Ijord,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  Junior  Naval  Tiord,  my  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Lord 
John  Hay) ;  all  questions  relating  to  the 
dockyards,  to  stores,  and  to  manufac- 
tures— ^in  fact,  to  the  materiel  of  the 
naw,  are  in  the  same  manner  dealt  with 
by  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  who  has 
the  title  of  Third  Lord.  The  finance  of 
the  Department — that  is,  the  duty  of  se- 
l>arately  inquiring  into  all  questions  of 
expenditiu-o,  whether  they  concern  the 
personnel  or  materiel,  is  assigned  to  the 
Financial  or  Parliamentary  Secretary, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Baxter),  assiste<l  by  the  Civil 
Lord.  Each  of  these  Officers  is  respon- 
sible to  me,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Controller  General  and  the  Under  Se- 
cretaries are  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  The  offices  of 
Controller  and  Deputy  Controller  of  the 
Coastguard  are  abolished.  Their  duties 
are  assigned  to  the  First  Naval  Ijord,  to 
whom  a  jwst  captain  has  been  attached 
for  the  details  of  this  and  other  services. 
The  First  Naval  Lord  also  submits  to 
mo  all  projwsals  relative  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  fleets,  the  manning,  disci- 
pline, victualling,  and  health  of  the  navy. 
The  Tliinl  Ijord  and  Controller  similarly 
has  charge  of  all  questions  connected 
with  the  dockvards,  ^he  steam  reserve, 
and  stores ;  and  is  practically  in  the  exact 
2>osition  intended  by  the  Dockyard  Com- 
mission of  1860,  to  bo  assigned  to  the 
Controller  General.  Li  answer  to  the 
second  Question,  1  have  to  say  that  these 
changes  have  had  the  result  of  reducing 
the  number  of  superior  officers  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, including  the  Board,  from  seven- 
teen to  thirteen.  Their  salaries  and  allow- 


ances (not  including  half-pay)  which  were 
£24,901,  are  now  £21,000  ;  and,  instead 
of  occupying  six  official  houses,  they  only 
occupy  three,  the  others  being  used  for 
clerks  and  officers  brought  fix)m  Somer- 
set House.  This  office  accommodation  is 
worth  at  least  £1,200  a  year,  so  that  the 
saving  is  altogether  £5,101  a  year,  be- 
sides the  great  advantage  and  economy 
of  concentrating  the  Department.  The 
increase  of  individual  salaries  and  allow- 
ances granted  in  consideration  of  in- 
creased responsibility  are  that  the  First 
Sea  Lord  receives  £1,500  a  year,  in- 
stead of  rather  more  than  £1,100 ;  the 
Controller,  who  has  no  house,  £1,700, 
instead  of  £1,300  ;  and  the  Constructor 
£1,200,  instead  of  £1,000.  There  are 
also  some  smcdl  increases  in  minor 
salaries,  more  than  covered  by  reduc- 
tions. In  answer  to  the  third  Question, 
I  have  to  say  that  two  of  the  reductions 
are  in  the  Board  itself,  and  therefore  led 
to  no  resignations ;  one,  that  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Coastguard,  anticipated  the 
natural  end  of  his  term  of  service  by  a 
few  days ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  Store- 
keeper General,  could  not  have  been 
long  delayed,  as  he  had  been  for  forty- 
two  years  in  the  service.  His  is  the  only 
pension,  and  he  could  have  claimed  it 
for  some  years  past.  Before  I  answer 
the  fourth  Question,  as  to  clerks,  I  must 
remind  my  hon.  Friend  that  in  the 
Notice  he  gave  me  he  spoke  of  the  "  vio- 
lation on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment of  the  implied  agreement  with 
clerks  consequent  on  their  obtaining 
their  appointment  by  open  competition, 
or  otherwise."  I  see  now  that  he  has 
omitted  these  words ;  but,  as  he  included 
them  in  his  original  Notice,  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that  the  only  agreement  between 
the  Government  ana  their  clerks  is 
contained  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
Act  22  Vict.  c.  26,  which  prescribes 
what  compensation  shall  be  given  to  a 
clerk,  whether  his  service  be  imder  five, 
ten,  twenty,  or  any  number  of  years,  on 
his  office  being  abolished  or  reduced. 
This  Act  and  the  Treasury  Minute  based 
on  it,  dated  the  14th  of  June,  1859, 
have  been  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  are 
perfectly  weU  known  to  the  whole  Civil 
Service.  The  only  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  exercise  its  powers  under 
the  Act  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the 
public  service,  or  partial  so  far  as  in- 
dividual officers  are  concerned.  What 
has  been  done  is  this : — ^When  the  Con- 
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troUer's  separate  office  was  abolished  it 
was  ascertained  tliat  under  the  new  ar- 
rangements twelve  clerks  and  thi'oe 
writers  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  and 
when  the  Coastguard  separate  office  was 
abolished,  that  out  of  twenty  clerks  and 
others,  only  two,  or  at  the  outside 
three,  woidd  be  wanted,  tlie  saving 
in  the  two  Departments  being  £7,991 
a  year.  Notices  accordingly  were  given 
to  these  thirty-throe  clerks  and  others 
that  after  the  31st  of  March  tlieir 
services  would  not  be  required  in  those 
Departments ;  but  they  were  also  in- 
formed that  they  woidd  receive  the  com- 
pensation granted  by  the  Act,  would 
be  put  on  a  redundant  list  from  which 
all  similar  appointments  woidd  be  made, 
and  that  this  list  would  be  communicated 
to  the  Treasuiy.  Before  I  decided  on 
the  reduction  in  the  Coastguard  Office  I 
also  appointed,  tliree  weeks  ago,  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Ijord  Camperdown, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mont- 
rose (Mr.  Baxter),  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  Assistant  Controller  and  Auditor, 
whose  business  it  has  been  to  inquire 
in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Adnuralty, 
whether  aiTanffements  can  be  made 
under  which  other  officers,  who  might 
be  better  spared,  could  be  retired  in- 
stead of  some  of  those  to  whom  notice 
had  to  bo  given.  They  also  have  to 
consider  very  large  reductions  wliich,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Estimates,  are  being 
made  in  the  Accoimtant  General's,  Store, 
Medical,  and  other  branches.  I  have 
authorized  them  to  inquire  throughout 
the  Admiralty  Departments  in  London 
what  clerks  who  can  be  spared  may  be 
willing  to  retire,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  few,  if  any,  efficient  clei'ks 
will  be  discharged  against  their  will, 
the  reduction  being  mainly  among  the 
seniors  and  wiiters,  although  the  whole 
reduction  of  about  £14,000  a  year  in 
clerical  expenditure  in  London  "will  be 
effected;  and  if  any  should  be  neces- 
sarily put  on  the  redundant  list,  tliey 
will,  if  efficient,  be  re-appointed  to  the 
first  vacancies.  Li  reply  to  the  last 
Question,  I  have  to  state  that  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  have  dis- 
charged no  men  from  the  dockyards, 
although  they  have  given  notice  that  in 
October  next  Woolwich  will  be  closed, 
and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men 
employed  there  transferred  to  other 
yards.  To  effect  this  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  Estimates  that  the  number  of  men 
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will  be  increased  by  320  at  Portsmouth, 
240  at  Devonport,  and  200  at  the  small 
yards,  and  no  fresh  appointment  will  be 
made.  I  hope  thus  to  continue  all  the 
establislied  dockyard  and  factory  men 
and  some  of  the  others.  If  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question  refers  to  the  discharges 
which  occurred  in  the  present  financial 
year  before  I  went  to  the  Admiralty',  I 
have  to  infomi  him  that  the  number  of 
artificers  and  labourers  discharged  from 
Her  Majesty's  dockyards  from  March  to 
December,  1868 — including  a  few  deaths 
which  I  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain 
separately,  and  exclusive  of  those  from 
Deptford,  which  it  was  decided  by  my 
predecessor  to  close — was  5,409,  and  the 
number  of  entries  780,  giving  a  net  re- 
duction of  4,629.  Of  these,  325  were 
established  men,  and  of  them  304  re- 
ceived pensions,  averaging  £26  per  man ; 
eighty-one  non-established  men  received 
gratuities  averaging  £21.  But  of  these 
men  who  were  discharged  about  2,000 
were  temporarily  engaged  in  the  previous 
October  in  excess  of  the  number  pro- 
vided by  the  Estimates  of  1867-8,  and 
they  were  well  aware  that  they  woidd 
only  be  employed  for  a  few  months.  I 
shoidd  add  that  at  Deptford — which  is 
dying  out  as  a  dockyard,  and  will  be 
closed  on  the  31st  of  March — sixty-one 
established  men  have  been  pensioned  off 
and  111  hired  men  discharged. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  ex- 
plained  that  the  alteration  in  his  Ques- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
table.  He  also  gave  Notice  that  when 
the  Navy  Estimates  came  on  for  con- 
sideration, he  would  ask  whether  the  re- 
ductions the  First  Lord  had  referred  to 
were  made  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
sent patents  ? 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

UER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 

ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Speaker  reported  Her  Majesty's 
!  Answer  to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

^^  I  have  received*  with  satisfaction  your 
;  loyal  and  dutiful  Address. 

j  **/  gladly  rely  on  the  Members  of  a 
j  House  of   CommonSy   elected  by  a  greatly 

enlarged  Constituency y  to  co-operate  with 
I  Me  in  My  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare 

and  union  of  My  People, ^^ 
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CONSECRATION  FEES.-QUESTION.  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Hud- 

Mr.  monk  said,   he  would  beg  to  son's  Bay  Company  for  surrendering  the 

a«k  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whe-  rights  which  they  claimed  over  their  ter- 

ther  the  table  of  Fees  to  be  taken  on  ritory  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  it 

Consecrations  and  Ordinations  under  the  would  be  obviously  imdesirable  for  him 

provisions  of  the  Act  30  and  31  Victoria,  now  to  make  any  statement  on  the  sub- 

c.    135,    which  was  being   x)repared  in  ject.     With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 

April  last,  has  been   submitted  to  the  the  Question  he  had  to  inform  his  hon. 

Ijords  of  Her  Majesty's   Treasury  for  Friend    that    in   1862    communications 

their  approval  ?  were  begun  between  the  Imperial  (Jo- 

Me.  AYETON  said,  the  table  referred  vemment,  the  Canadian  authorities,  and 

to  had  been  received  at  the  Treasury  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  establish- 

the  23rd  of  this  month,  and  was  now  ing  passenger  and  telegraphic  communi- 

under  consideration.  cation  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

These  negotiations  continued  till  1864, 

THE  "ALABAMA"  CLAIMS.—QUESTION.  and  in  consequence  of  them  the  Hudson's 

Mk.  M'CULLAGH  TOEEENS  said,  Bay  Company  purchased  all  the  neces- 

he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  sary  materials  for  constructing  the  elec- 

of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,   Whether  trie  telegraph  from  the  Lakes  of  Canada 

any  authentic  information  has  been  re-  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 

ceivod  of  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  negotiations  that  were  going  on  for  the 

the  United  States  of  the  Convention  re-  transfer  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the 

garding  the  Ahhama  claims ;  and,  whe-  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's 

ther  he  can  inform  the  House  that  the  Bay  Company,  the  other  matter  had  not 

Protocol  regarding  mutual  rights  of  na-  been  proceeded  with, 
tiiralization  has  been  accepted  ? 

Mr.  OrSVAY,  in  rei)ly,  said,  no  au-  INDIA— NATIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

thentic  infoimation  had  been  received  at  question 

t:^T^:^^^^:t^^X:.  ,  Sn.  STAPFOED  NOETHCOTE  said, 

vention  relating  to  the  Alabama  claims,  te  woidd  beg  t«  ask  tite  Under  Secretwy 

His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fins-  "^  ^^*«  ^«'  ^^'  What  arrangements 

buiy  had  correctly  described  the  agree-  ^«7^  ^«t^  "^^^^  T.'*^  f  IT?*'^  ^  ^® 

ment  which  had  been  come  to  with  re-  Sdiohttships  recently  estabhdied  by  the 

spect  to  the  mutual  rights  of  naturaliza-  Government  of  India  for  Natives  of  tiiat 

tion  as  a  "  Protocol "  and  not  a  "Con-  coimtiy  desirous    of  prosecuting    «ieir 

vention."     He  had  no  intelligence  that  ^^"^^^^  m  England ;  and,  whether  tiiere 

it  had  either  been  accepted  or  rejected.  «^  f  "^y  ^^P^/s  o^  ff  «^^ject  which  he 

The  Eoport  of  the  NaturaUzation  Com-  '^}^^^'^^^^  ^^^  . 

mission  Tiad  been  received,  and  had  been  ,,  *^-  ,9^^^  V9]^Kl  "^.'^P^?'  «"^' 

laid  by  him  upon  the  table  of  the  House  f°  ^'^^J®*'*  ^  which  the  Question  re- 

that  evening.  lerred  was  a  deeply  interesting  one,  and 

was  still  under  consideration,  and  as  soon 

UDDSON'S  BAT  COMPANY,  BRITISH  ^  *^^  Papers  were  in  a  complete  form 

COLUMBIA.-QUESTION.  \^  s^o*^"!  ^e  l^a2Py*«  lay  them  upon 

o™  Ti » T>T>Tnrcx.Tvnnv      j  i           u  *"<>  table.     The  House  woiud  probably 

bra  IIAERY  VERIFY  said,  he  would  ^^  interested  to  know  that  the  &^t  corn- 
beg  to  ask  the  L  nder  Secretary  of  State  ^^^^^  Scholarship  conferred  by  the  Go- 
for  the  Colome..,  mat  is  the  sate  of  Vemment  of  India  W  been  gahied  by  a 
the  ^egot,at.on  ^ith  the  Hudson  s  Bay  ^^^ive  of  Assam,  and  Sie  Govern- 
Company  for  surrendonng  to  the  Crown  i^ent  had  just  been  informed  by  the  Go- 
he  rights  which  they  claim  over  their  vemment  of  Bengal  that  he  was  expected 
emtory  in  North  America ;  and,  whe-  ^^  ^^^  ^  Eng&nd  in  a  few  days 
tner  any  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  °                             *^ 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  communication  INDIA-TIIE  NAWAB  OF  TONK. 
by  road  and  telegraph  from  the  Atlantic  ottestton 
to  the  Pacific,  by  the  Eed  River  Settle- 
ment, the   River  Satchkatchewan,  and  Mr.  STACPOOLE  said,  he  would  beg 
British  Colmnbia  ?  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

Mr.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  that  India,  If  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 

negotiations  were  stiU  pending  between  upon  the  Table  all  the  Papers  connected 
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with  the  deposition  of  theNawab  of  Toak ; 
Copy  of  tlie  Baid  Nawab'a  appiicadou  for 
permiaeioii  to  leave  BenareB,  hia  present 
place  of  esile,  for  the  purpose  of  riaitiiig 
Euglaacl,  together  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  late  Governor  General  reftieed 
Buch  application ;  and,  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the 
Iietter  of  Professor  Syed  Abdoollah,  dated 
the  19th  of  January  last,  offering  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Native  Indian  servants 
and  others  brought  from  India  to  Eng- 
land, and  who  ui-e  frequently  thereafter 
found  destitute  in  the  streets  of  London  ; 
and  also  to  explain  under  what  circum- 
Btances  the  Eesolution  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  dated  the  11th  of  February 
1846,  and  which  required  that  anyone 
bringing  Asiatic  or  African  servants  to 
Europe  should  deposit  certain  sums  of 
money  in  the  Government  Treasury  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of  the  said 
servants,  was  repealed  ? 

Mr.  grant  duff,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  produce  the  Papers 
connected  with  the  Nawab's  do^sition, 
but  the  Papers  connected  with  his  appli- 
cation to  leave  Benares  had  not  yet  been 
received  from  India.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Question,  he  had  to  say 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment alluded  to  was,  he  believed, 
not  found  of  much  practical  use,  and 
had  fallen  into  dosuetudo.  The  fact  was 
that  the  Oriental  vagrants  in  the  streets 
of  London  were  not  generally  disnlissed 
servants,  but  adventurers  or  suitors  who 
hadcome  here  on  their  own  account.  The 
whole  of  this  subject,  however,  was  ol 
importance,  and  was  receiving  attention. 

IRELAND— THE  FENIAN  CONVICTS. 

aUEBTIOS. 

Sir  FREDERICK  HEYGATE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Cliief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Whether,  in  the  aeloction  of 
those  Fenian  Convicts  now  proposed  to 
be  released,  tlio  course  has  been  adopted 
usual  in  the  remission  of  sentences  of 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Judge  who 
tried  each  case  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  that  in  ordinary  cases 
when  a  memorial  was  presented  from  a 
prisoner  for  a  mitigation  of  punishment 
or  a  free  pardon,  that  memorial  was  re- 
ferro<l  to  the  Judge  who  had  tried  the 
case.  But  in  the  present  instance  no  such 
memorial  had  been  received  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  question  was  not  con- 
Mr.  StacpooU 


sidered  as  one  respecting  a  mitigation  of 

ordinary  sentence.  On  the  contean-, 
It  was  regarded  by  the  Government  as  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  themselves  and 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Wliat 
they  did  was  to  institute  a  most  rigid 


[nation  into  the  ( 


f  each  r 


and  in  conducting  that  e. 
tion  tiey  had  the  assistance  of  tho  Law 
Officers  of  the  Ciown,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Attorney  General.  The  exa- 
mination was  conducted  in  every  case 
in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
son and  the  circumstances  of  tho  case, 
and  to  all  that  came  out  at  the  trial. 
Having  done  that,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  their  duty  to  de- 
cide the  question  solely  on  their  own  re- 
roonsibility,  and  without  inviting  the 
Judges  to  share  that  responsibility. 

INDIA-REMOVAL  OF  THE  SEAT  OF 
GOVERNMENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DILKE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  "Whether  it  is  true  that  tho 
Governor  General  of  India  is  to  reside 
at  Simla  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  present  year ;  and  whether,  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  remove  the 
nominal  seat  of  the  Government  of  India 
from  Calcutta  to  some  more  healthy  spot  'i 

Mr.  GRANT  DUFF  said,  in  reply,  ho 
had  received  no  information  whatever  as 
to  whether  the  Governor  General  in- 
tended to  reside  at  Simla  the  greater 
part,  if  indeed  any  part,  of  this  year. 
The  question  of  the  change  of  tho 
nominal  capital  of  India  from  Calcutta 
to  some  other  place  was  of  course  a  verj- 
impoi-tant  and  interesting  one,  but  it  was 
rignt  he  should  distinctl}'  state  that  that 
question  hod  not  passed  out  of  the  stage 
of  irresponsible  tDscussion  and  examina- 
tion,  and  that  it  was  not  in  any  form  or 
shape,  at  present  under  the  consideration 
of  UiB  Government. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES. 


Mr.  GREENE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
aslt  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Avhefher  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  this  Session  for 
the  further  prevention  of  Accidents  in 
Coal  Mines  ? 
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Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  the  absence  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State,  replied,  that  a  Bill 
upon  that  subject  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  that  it  would  before  long 
be  laid  before  the  House. 

SAUSBURY   GAOL— REMOVAL   OF    PRI- 
SONERS.— QUESTION. 

Dk.  lush  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether,  since  his  Letter  to 
the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  in  which  he  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  advised  delay  in 
the  removal  of  the  prisoners  fmm  the 
Salisbury  Gaol  imtil  after  the  Report  of 
the  Judicature  Commission  had  been 
issued,  he  had  seen  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion,  and  upon  what  grounds  ? 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  in  reply,  that  the  magistrates  of 
Wiltshire,  who  were  the  prison  authori- 
ties, having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  prison  was  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  countj^  took  steps  to  close 
Salisbury  Gaol  either  wholly  or  partially, 
and  to  commitprisoners  in  future  to  that 
at  Devizes.  The  Act  of  1865,  no  doubt, 
empowered  them  to  order  commitments 
of  any  particular  class  of  prisoners  to 
be  confined  to  that  prison  only,  but  a 
doubt  arose  as  to  whether  they  had 
power  under  the  Act  to  remove  those 
who  were  actually  undergoing  sentence 
in  the  prison  it  was  proposed  to  abandon. 
They  therefore  applied  to  the  Home 
Office,  under  the  65th  section  of  the 
Act,  for  an  Order  under  which  such  pri- 
soners might  be  removed.  But  before 
that  application  had  been  made,  a  me- 
morial had  been  presented  against  the 
abolition  of  SaUsbury  Gaol,  and  subse- 
quently he  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
had  received  a  deputation  which  opposed 
the  granting  of  such  Order  of  removal 
upon  three  grounds: — First,  that  a  man- 
damus was  about  to  be  applied  for,  to 
compel  the  prison  authorities  to  put 
Salisbury  Gaol  into  proper  repair ;  se- 
condly, that  it  was  understood  that  the 
Report  of  the  Judicature  Commission, 
which  was  shortly  expected,  woidd  re- 
commend Salisbury  as  the  assize  town 
for  three  counties,  and  that  in  such  case 
the  prison  authorities  would  probably  be 
ready  to  spend  money  upon  it ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 

Eectation,  the  October  Quarter  Sessions 
ad  resolved,  by  a  majority,  to  suspend 
further  proceedings  in  the  matter  until 


the  Report  of  the  Judicature  Commission 
had  been  published.  Upon  that  the 
Home  Secretary  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
authorities  of  Wiltshire  suggesting  that 
the  litigation  and  expense  might  be 
avoided  if  the  Order  for  removal  were 
deferred  imtil  the  Judicature  Commission 
should  issue  their  Report.  La  answer  to 
this  letter  a  very  influential  deputation  of 
Wiltshire  magistrates  waited  upon  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  stated  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  had  been  already  expended 
on  the  gaol  at  Devizes,  which  had  been 
duly  certified  in  all  respects  as  fit  for 
occupation  ;  they  showed  that  the  action 
of  the  prison  authorities  had  been  con- 
sistent and  uniform,  pointing  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  gaol  and  the  abohtion 
of  another ;  they  showed  that  the  reso- 
lution of  October  last  had  been  carried 
by  what  is  usually  called  a  ^*  snap  divi- 
sion," and  that  the  proposal  to  ask  fbr 
an  Order  of  removal  had  been  carried  by 
a  much  larger  majority  in  a  larger  court 
at  the  last  Session ;  and  they  urged  that 
very  great  inconvenience  would  be  occa- 
sioned if  the  said  Order  for  removal  were 
not  put  in  force.  They  gave  an  assur- 
ance, moreover,  that  whatever  the  Re- 
port of  the  Judicature  Commission  might 
be  they  would  not  be  incHned  to  expend 
money  on  the  Prison  of  Salisbury.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  felt  that, 
as  litigation  and  expense  would  evidently 
not  be  avoided  by  the  further  suspension 
of  the  Order  of  removal,  and  as  the  Act 
of  Parliament  intended  that  the  local 
prison  authorities  should  regulate  their 
own  afiairs,  it  would  hardly  be  right  for 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  over-ruling  their  decision.  He 
had  given  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  simply  carried  out  the 
decision  at  which  the  prison  authori- 
ties had  arrived. 


METALLIFEROUS  MINES.^QUESTION. 

Mr.  KLNNATRD  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  ij3  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  **  Metalli- 
ferous Mines,"  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mines  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  that  the  subject  had  received  the 
full  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
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that  a  Bill  was  in  actual  preparation^  he 
hoped  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
would  not  be  long  postponed. 

ASSESSED  RATES  BILL. 
MOTION  FOR  LEAVE. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN,  in  rising  to  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  a  BiU  for  amending  the  Law 
with  respect  to  Rates  assessed  upon  Occu- 
piers for  short  terms,  said,  it  might  be 
convenient  to  the  House  if  he  were  to 
explain  briefly  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  measure  was  founded. 
He  wished  to  be  allowed  to  state,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  Government  had 
approached  this  subject  with  an  anxious 
desire  not  to  interfere  with  the  electoral 
machinery  established  by  the  Bill  of 
1867.  They  had  considered  how  far 
they  could  deal  with  what  was  really  a 
grievance  affecting  a  very  large  number 
of  ratepayers,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
did  not  wish  to  revive  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary — ^he  hoped  not  at 
all — ^the  political  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject which  took  place  in  that  House  two 
years  ago.  That  the  matter  was  one  of 
importance  would  not  be  denied  by  any 
one  on  either  side  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Members  opposite  were  as  well  aware  as 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  had  been 
experienced  in  many  places  in  collecting 
the  rates  from  weekly  tenants ;  and  as 
regarded  their  number,  it  might  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  there 
were  at  least  700,000  occupiers  imder 
£10  a  year,  and  a  very  great  majority  of 
those  700,000  were  weekly  tenants,  by 
which  he  meant  tenants  for  short  terms, 
or  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  year.  He 
was  not  now  speaking  of  tenants  above 
or  below  any  particular  line — above  £6 
or  below  it — ^but  of  weekly  tenants  in 
general,  and  he  wished  to  put  as  briefly 
as  possible  the  position  in  which  those 
tenants  stand.  The  real  point  of  their 
difficulty  was  this — that  rates  were  levied, 
not  for  past  expenditure,  but  for  expen- 
diture to  come — that  they  were  levied  to 
cover  a  certain  period  in  advance.  In 
many  places  rates  were  levied  for  the 
year,  in  other  places  for  six  months,  and 
seldom  for  less  than  a  quarter.  If,  there- 
fore, they  assessed  a  tenant  for  short 
terms  to  these  rates,  they  came  to  this 
position — that  they  taxed  the  weekly 
tenant  in  advance  for  a  time  materially 
longer  than  his  own  occupation.     They 
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went  to  him  and  said,  ''  Yon  must  pay 
the  rate  for  six  months  in  advance,  though 
your  landlord  may  turn  you  to-mon-ow 
out  of  doors."  It  had  been  said  in 
**  another  place  "  that  the  grievance  had 
not  been  ascertained  and  proved ;  but 
he  thought  it  stood  to  reason  that  there 
was  great  hardship  in  coming  to  any  one, 
rich  or  poor,  and  telling  him  he  was  to 
clear  his  tenement  of  rates  several 
months  in  advance,  though  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  leave  the  tenement 
the  day  after.  He  did  not  see  that 
the  question  of  furnished  or  unfurnished 
apartments  made  any  great  difference, 
because,  though  the  richer  classes  foimd 
it  difficult  to  remove  their  furniture,  that 
was  not  the  case  with  the  poorer  classes. 
But  what  would  be  said  if  any  one 
taking  furnished  apartments  for  a  fort- 
night were  asked  to  pay  the  rates  of  the 
house  for  twelve  months  to  come  ?  Well, 
that  was  the  precise  position  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  tiie  weekly  tenants 
stood.  And  there  was  this  further 
peculiarity  in  the  case,  that  under 
many  local  Acts  the  overseers  had  not 
got  it  in  their  power  legally  to  levy 
9ie  rates  by  inst€dment«.  They  might 
make  arrangements  voluntarily  to  do 
so,  but  if  they  had  to  summon  a  rate- 
payer they  must  summon  for  the  whole 
rate.  That  was  a  part  of  the  grievance 
which  had  created  a  certain  sense  of 
wrong  among  a  very  large  class  of  rate- 
payers, for  they  said  they  were  not  asked 
to  pay  a  rate  levied  on  them  simply  for 
the  term  of  their  occupation,  but  a  lar^e 
lump  simi  for  six  months  or  twelve  months 
together.  The  Government  looked  on 
this  question  not  as  a  political  one,  but 
simply  in  this  light — ^whether,  if  a  re- 
medy could  be  found,  they  were  to  allow 
a  vast  number  of  weekly  tenants  to  be 
left  in  their  present  position.  If  it  was 
said  that  this  was  an  old  grievance — that 
the  rate  was  demanded  from  weekly 
tenants  in  advance,  even  before  compo- 
sition was  introduced  or  the  Eeform  Bill 
passed,  that  was  very  true,  but  composi- 
tion was  introduced  many  years  ago  with 
the  very  object  of  meeting  this  grievance. 
Formerly  the  rates  used  to  be  made  for 
much  shorter  terms,  but  latterly,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  towns,  where  there 
were  such  vast  numbers  of  ratepayers, 
it  had  become  the  custom  to  levy  them 
quarterly  or  half  yearly,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  additional  expense  of  collect- 
ing  them    if  levied   more    frequently. 
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B7  the  Btatnto  of  Elizabeth  the  rates 
were  to  he  levied  weekly,  and  then 
it  waa  proper  that  weekly  tenants 
i&otdd  pay.  The  inconvenience  of 
weekly  collection,  however,  snon  came  to 
be  felt,  but  then  it  was  the  hardship  to 
tb©  owner,  not  the  weekly  tenant,  that 
was  taken  into  consideration,  andcompo- 
■ition  waa  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
parish  and  the  owners,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  preamble  of  the  various  Bilhi 
for  rating  the  owners.  He  thought 
if  the  House  took  the  question  of  local 
tAzation  in  hand  they  would  feel  it  quite 
right  to  consider  this  matter  fully,  quite 
regMdlesB  of  the  Bill  of  1867.  He  hold 
that  the  Government  might  challenge 
the  House  on  this  question,  hrespective 
of  any  pohtical  considerations.  Circulars 
had  been  issued  from .  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  Home  Office  under  the 
late  Oovemment  with  i-eference  to  the 
great  number  of  siunmonses  issued  for 
rates,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  rates 
by  the  owners  in  lieu  of  tho  tenants ; 
and  the  House  would  remember  that  on 
various  occasions  when  rates  had  been 
levied  in  the  lai^  towns  they  had  seen 
reports  in  the  newspapers  of  the  vast 
number  of  summonses  issued,  and  also 
of  excusals  from  rates  in  consequence  of 
tbe  recent  change  in  the  law.  Taking 
the  East  of  London,  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  in  Shoreditch  there  were  15,000 
summonses  issued ;  in  Bethnal  Green 
and  Mile  End  the  case  was  much  the 
»ame ;  in  Hackney  the  niunher  issued 
was  6,000 — the  hearing  of  the  whole  of 
them  being  fixed  for  the  same  day ;  and 
in  Lambeth  the  number  was  7,000, 
Again,  in  Birmingham  in  October,  I8C7, 
there  were  25,000  persona  summoned, 
and  in  May,  1868,  15,000,  the  number 
of  warrants  of  distress  being  5,000,  and 
the  cost  to  Birmingham  of  the  proceed- 
ings upwards  of  i!3,000.  Such  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  tho  inconvenience  to  the 
tenant.  He  asked  tho  House  whether  it 
was  expedient  or  desirable,  in  a  pubhc 
point  of  view,  that  there  should  be  that 
enormous  numbor  of  summonses  and  ex- 
cu.i»ls  ?  Was  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  every  kind  of  evasion  of  the 
law  in  order  to  turn  the  comer  of  an 
Ai-t  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  carry  into 
execution.  It  was  found  so  difficult  to 
collect  the  rates  from  the  tenants  that,  in 
many  instances  by  a  mutual  imderstand- 
ing,  the  owners  continued  to  pay  them 
for  the  tenants,  and  he  was  sure  that 


hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  not  deny 
that  that  was  a  convenient  arrangement, 
and  one  which  ought  not  io  he  interfered 
with.  Hemightquotetheauthorityofthe 
late  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
who  issued  a  Circular  to  the  overseers  of 
the  various  parishes  to  this  effect — 

"  Tbo  Board  detire  to  remark  that,  rxcept  in 
rogard  to  the  proTieion  vhcroby  onneri  were 
aomelimM  liable  to  b«  rated  in  tbe  place  of  th« 
ocoupicn  of  boDBei  and  tenemcntg,  the  law  av 
cording  to  whjob  the  poor  rale  ia  made,  loTied. 
anJ  oollsotad,  ai  it  exiatcd  before  tho  paaaing  of 
the  Aot,  t>  unchanf^d.  It  fotloaa  in  their  opinioB 
that,  Bi  heretofore,  the  payment  of  tba  poor  rata 
need  not  have  been  made  bj  the  peraon  aueuad 
biniasir,  but  the  payment  bj  an  authorlied  agent 
acting  for  him  would  hsTs  been  luffloiont ;  aa,  not- 
withitanding  the  proriiioni  of  tbi*  Aet,  the  rata 
majF  be  paid  \>y  any  other  person  on  bi.'hair  of  tha 
person  rated,  ifdulj  auth.oriied  by  auch  laat  mcD- 
tioned  pcraon  to  maka  the  payment ;  and  thejr 
think  that  the  overseer  will  not  be  juilificd  ia  re- 
fuiing  to  receive  the  payment  of  the  rate  when  so 
tendered  or  to  give  a  receipt  for  it.  The  several 
casea  of  "  Rex  v.  Bridgawater,"  3  T.  R.,  SSO  ; 
"  Q  V.  Beryeworth,"  5  B.  and  E..  637  :  and  "  Q. 
v.  The  Mayor  of  Bridgnorth,"  lU  XJ.  aiid  £.,66. 
show  that  tho  person  who  pays  tlie  rate  for  tba 
person  aasesaed  moat  hare  aulbority  from  him  for 
making  such  payment,  either  oipresa  or  implied.' 

That  Circular  showed  that  at  present  the 
landlords  practically  paid  the  rates  for 
tho  tenants  in  a  vast  ntmiber  of  cases. 
He  had  himself  received  several  deputa- 
tions of  overseers  from,  the  East  of  London, 
and  when  he  asked  them  by  whom  tho 
rates  in  their  unions  and  parishes  were 
paid,  in  nearly  everycase  they  replied,  tho 
owners.  He  asked  them  how  they  ma- 
naged it,  and  they  answered  that  they 
practically  made  the  owners  pay,  bo- 
cause  they  told  the  owners  that  other- 
wise they  should  have  to  harass  their 
tenants  weekly  to  get  the  rates,  and  the 
owners  felt  that  that  would  be  such  a 
hardship  to  their  tenants  that  they  prac- 
tically undertook  to  pay  for  them.  He 
said  to  the  overseers,  "Of  course  you  do 
not  pay  a  commission  for  tlus  to  the 
landlord,  because  that  would  be  ille- 
gal?" They  answered  "  No."  Then  he 
asked,  "  How  do  you  indemnify  the 
owners?"  and  the  reply  was,  "  By  lower- 
ing the  assessment  of  the  houses."  Thus 
by  what  he  called  a  kind  of  collusion, 
the  Act  had  really  become  inoperative. 
They  wont  to  the  tenants,  and  not  get- 
ting tho  rates  from  them,  they  entered 
into  a  sort  of  half  illegal  arrangem'ent 
with  the  landlords,  and  the  occupiers 
did  not  practically  pay  the  rates.  The 
change   which  he   now  proposed   waa 
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not  at  aJl  violent,  but  went  on  the  ac- 
knowledged principle  that  payment  by 
the  lanflord  was  practically  payment 
by  the  tenant,  if  the  former  was  autho- 
rized by  the  latter  to  pay.  That  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  it  was  most  desirable 
to  remove  the  eviLs  that  had  arisen 
in  respect  to  summonses,  and  also  to  ex- 
cusals,  which  had  attfdned  an  imprece- 
dented  scale  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1867.  The  Circular  issued  by  the 
Home  0£B.ce  showed  that  that  Depart- 
partment  was  as  alive  as  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  the  great  difficulties  connected 
with  that  Act.  The  Circular  of  the  Home 
Office  stated — 

"  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  the  Justices  for  whom  yoa 
are  acting  as  clerk,  that,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
large  number  of  summonses  for  the  recofery  of 
rates  which  hare  been  issued  in  certain  boroughs 
in  which,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  1867*  the  system  of  com* 
pounding  was  in  force,  his  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  modo  of  excusing  poor  persons  from 
the  payment  of  rates  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Justices 
by  the  Act  54  Geo.  III.,  o.  170,  s.  11." 

The  Circular  then  pointed  to  the  mode 
in  which  summonses  had  been  issued 
and  excuses  allowed,  and  suggested  cer- 
tain alterations  in  procedure.  Surely  it 
was  better  to  try  to  avoid  those  ex- 
cusals,  by  which  some  kinds  of  property 
escaped  from  rates,  while  they  also  added 
to  the  grievance  of  those  weekly  tenants 
who  did  pay  by  making  them  pay  for 
others  who  were  excused ;  for,  of  course, 
the  more  persons  they  excused,  the 
greater  in  proportion  was  the  burden 
thrown  upon  aU  who  really  had  to  pay. 
He  was  sure  he  was  not  using  too  strong 
lan^age  if  he  said  that  the  present 
mode  of  collecting  rates  from  weekly 
tenants  was  imjust  in  principle,  and 
demoralizing  in  practice,  tempting  them, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  evade  the  law, 
and  exasperating  them  when  they  could 
not  do  so.  These  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Government  to  think 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  legislate 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  late  Government  had  remcdned  in 
Office  they  would  have  thought  the  same 
thing.  It  would  bo  remembered  that 
a  Select  Committee  sat  upon  that  sub- 
ject last  year  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act;  and  that  Committee 
agreed  to  certain  recommendations,  some 
of  which  he  thought  were  valuable,  while 
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with  others  of  them  he  confessed  he 
could  not  agree.  But  their  Report  showed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  in 
the  matter,  which  could  not  be  left  on 
it«  present  footing.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  rating  this  year  and  carry  out 
all  the  improvements  in  it  which  were 
desirable ;  but  this  matter,  he  thought, 
might  be  set  right  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement.  He  would  now  describe 
what  the  Government  proposed  to  do. 
They  did  not  propose  to  touch  the 
Reform  Bill  or  the  electoral  machi- 
nery. They  thought  it  would  be  imwise 
at  present  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rate-book  should  be  the 
register.  The  rate-book  had  remained 
as  the  basis  of  the  register  imder  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act  of 
1867,  and  it  would  remain  as  its  basis 
imder  the  Bill  which  he  now  2)roposed. 
The  chief  point  seemed  to  him  to  be  this 
— that  they  should  accept  the  principle 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  call  on  the 
landlords  rather  than  the  tenants  to  bear 
the  ultimate  burden  of  the  rates.  There- 
fore they  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of 
tenements  held  for  slioil;  terms  should 
still  continue  to  be  rated,  and  be  liable 
to  pay  the  rates,  with  their  names  on  the 
rate-book,  but  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  the  rate  they  paid  from 
the  rents  due,  or  accruing  due,  to  their 
landlords.  That  would  be  the  first  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill.  But  then  it  might 
be  said  that  as  the  rate  they  would 
collect  might  exceed  the  rent  which 
the  tenant  would  have  to  pay,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  carry  out  that  which  he 
regarded  as  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
— namely,  that  no  weekly  tenant  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  rates  for  a  longer 
term  than  that  of  lus  occupation.  There- 
fore it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
second  stipulation  for  dividing  the  rate 
into  instalments.  They  proposed  that  the 
overseers  should  not  be  entitled  to  collect 
more  than  a  quarter's  rate  from  weekly 
tenants,  and  that  such  tenants  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  more  of  the  rates  than 
would  be  covered  by  two  weeks'  rent. 
Thus,  as  those  tenants  must  have  two 
weeks'  notice,  in  no  case  would  they  bo 
out  of  pocket  for  the  rate  levied  from 
them.  The  incidence  of  the  rate,  even 
if  very  heavy,  was  never  likely  to  be  so 
great  but  that  a  quarter's  rate  would  be 
covered  by  a  fortnight's  rent ;  and  in  that 
way  he  thought  the  grievances  of  the 
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extent  it  was  already  the  law  in  Soot- 
land  and  Ireland.  In  both,  those  coun- 
tries a  certain  portion  of  the  rate  was 
put  on  the  landlord,  and  therefore  the 

Erinciple  that  the  landlord  might  fairly 
e  made  liable  for  the  payment  of  rates 
was  acknowledged.  Upon  what  princi- 
ple, then,  were  the  rates  collected  ?  In 
Scotland  the  method  adopted  was  as 
follows  : — The  43rd  section  of  tlie  Act  8 
&  9  Vi'cty  c.  83,  passed  in  1845,  pro- 
vided— 

**  Whore  the  One  Half  of  any  Assessment  is  im- 
posed upon  the  Owners,  and  the  other  Half  on 
the  Tenants  or  Occapiers  of  Lands  and  Ileritnges, 
itshall  be  competent  for  the  Collector  of  such  As- 
sessment to  levy  the  whole  thereof  from  the 
Tenants  or  Occupants,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover One  Half  thereof  from  the  Owners,  or  to  re- 
tain the  snme  out  of  their  Rents,  on  Production  of 
a  Receipt  granted  by  the  Collector  of  such  Assess- 
ment." 

In  Ireland  the  same  system  prevailed. 
By  sections  71  and  74  of  the  Act  1  &  2 
Vtct.f  c.  56,  it  was  enacted  as  follows : — 

"  Every  Rate  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Person  authorized  to 
collect  the  same  by  the  Person  in  the  actual  Oc- 
cupation of  the  rateable  Property  at  the  Time  of 
the  Rate  made,  and,  on  his  Default,  then  by 
the  Person  subsequently  in  the  Occupation  of  the 
rateable  Property  from  whom  such  rate  shall  be 
demanded.  Where  the  Person  occupying  such 
Property  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  Rent  in  respect  of 
the  same,  he  may  deduct  from  such  Rent  for  each 
Pound  of  the  Rent  which  he  shall  be  liable  so  to 
pay  One  Half  of  the  Sum  which  he  shall  have  paid 
as  Rate  in  respect  of  each  Pound  of  the  net  annual 
Value  (whether  such  Rent  shall  be  greater  or  less 
than  such  net  annual  Value),  and  so  in  proportion 
for  any  Sum  less  than  a  Pound." 

The  House  would  see,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  were  by  no  means  pur- 
suing an  unprecedented  course  in  pro- 
posing that  the  landlord  should  be  made 
liable  in  the  ultimate  resort  for  the  rates 
on  certain  kinds  of  property.  Quite  ir- 
respective of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  the  weeHy  tenants,  the 
parishes,  and  the  owners  of  property 
would  be  benefited  by  the  proposed 
change,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  placed  in 
a  better  position  than  they  occupied 
prior  to  the  passing  of  that  Act.  And 
here  he  ought  to  state  that  the  Bill 
would  not  be  confined  to  Parliamentary 
boroughs,  as  aU  weekly  tenants  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges. 
The  House  would  remember  that  compo- 
sition had  only  been  abolished  in  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  and  in  them  only  in 
respect  of  certain  rates,  as  he  believed 
that  the  district  rate  and  the  highway 
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rate,  when  not  collected  with  the  poor 
rate,  might  still  be  compounded  for,  while 
beyond  the  area  of  Parliamentary  bo- 
roughs the  old  system  of  composition 
remained  in  full  force.     Now,  the  Go- 
vernment had  anxiously  considered  the 
question,  whether  the  method  of  deduc- 
tion introduced  by  the  Bill  could  co-exist 
with  composition  in  those  places  where 
composition  had  not  been  yet  abolished. 
It   appeared   to   the  Government   that 
it   coiild,    because,    as   weekly   tenants 
would  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  rates 
from  the  rent  after  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  pay  them,  and  as  under  the 
composition    system   they  were   not  so 
called  upon  to  pay  them,   that  portion 
of  the  Bill  would  not  apply  to  places 
where  the  compounding  system  obtained. 
It  was  true  that  the  sections  providing 
that  a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
case  of  property  let  to  weekly  tenants 
in  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  such 
property  would  apply  imiversally;  but 
it  would,  of  course,  be  competent  for  the 
local  authorities,  in  places  where  compo- 
sitions stiU  existed,  to  lower  the  deduc- 
tions, and  to  say  that  the  only  deduction 
aUowable  should  be  that  in  respect  of 
empty  houses,  as  the  liability  of  the 
owners  was  already  considered  in  the 
general  deduction  of  25  per  cent.     It 
might,  perhaps,  be  said,  however,  that 
it  woiild  have  been  better  for  the  Go- 
vernment to   deal  with  the  subject  of 
composition  generally ;  but  opinions  va- 
ried so  much  on  the  subject  that  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the  ope- 
rations of  the  present  measure  to  the 
case  of  weekly  tenants.    In  an  economi- 
cal view,  the  Bill  would  even  go  beyond 
the  composition  system,  for  it  was  com- 
pulsory and  extended  to  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land; it  removed  the  burden  of  bearing 
the  rates  entirely  from  the  weekly  tenants, 
and  it  established,  once  for  aU,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
when  lot  out  in  this  particular  way,  was 
to  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  in  its  rate- 
able value.     The  Government  were  tho- 
roughly convinced    that   the    proposed 
arrangement  was  just  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.     When  hon.  Members  had 
read  the  Bill  they  would,  he  trusted, 
agree  that  the  Gt)vemment  had  done 
their  best  to  remedy  a  grievance  which, 
as  every  one  acknowledged,  ought  to  be 
removed.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 
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Mb.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  had  endea- 
Toured  to  follow  the  able  explanations  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  perceive,  the  long  speech  which 
had  been  delivered  amounted  to  this — 
that  the  landlords  of  property  let  to 
weekly  tenants  were  ultimately  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  rates.   Now,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  simply  to  relieve 
weekly  tenants  from  the  burden  they 
now  bore,  why  should  so  roundabout  a 
machinery  be  devised  for  the  purpose  ? 
Why  not  enact  directly  that  landlords 
should  pay  all  the  rates  imposed  on  pro- 
perty let  out  to  weekly  tenants  ?    The 
only  benefit  which,  in  his  opinion,  could 
arise  from  the  complicated  provisions  of 
the    BiU   under  consideration  was,  the 
keeping  the  names  of  the  tenants  on  the 
rate-books  in  order  that  the  requirements 
of  the  RefoiTU  Act  of  1867   might  be 
complied  with.     But  even  if  it  were  de- 
termined that  the  owner  was  to  bear  the 
burden,  he  might  be  assessed  and  the 
rates  collected  from  him  quarterly,  while 
the  names  of  the  tenants  might  still  be 
inserted  in  the  rate-book.     What  pos- 
sible necessity  could  there  be  for  impos- 
ing on  the  overseers  the  burden  of  taking 
the  rates  from  the  tenants,  if  they  were 
immediately  afterwards  to  be   entitled 
to  be  re-paid  them  by  their  landlords 
out  of  their  rents  ?    Instead  of  benefit- 
ing weekly  tenants,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Bill  woidd  impose   an   addi- 
tional burden  upon  them  by  rendering 
neceesaiy  the  payment  of  their  rent  as 
well  as  of  their  taxes,  in  order  to  get  a 
qualification.     The  only  possible  benefit 
which  could,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  arise 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  that 
it  woidd  provide  for  the  overseer  a  pro- 
perty— namely,  the  goods  of  those  small 
tenants,   on  which  to  levy  the  rate,  if 
he   chose   to  harass  them  by  so  doing. 
There  was  a  good  suggestion  made  be- 
fore the  Committee,    whicli    was    that 
the  owners  who  let  their  properties  for  a 
short  period  should  be  the  parties  rated. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  practical  effect  of 
this  measure ;  and  if  so,  why  should  it 
be  necessary  to  put  such  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery in  motion  to  effect  the  puri)ose  ? 
He  should  reserve  further  criticism  till 
he  had  seen  the  Bill ;  but  he  thought  it 
went  a  roundabout  way  to   accomplish 
the  object  it  proposed. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  wished  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  whe- 
ther it  was  his  intention  that  all  classes 


of  weekly  occupiers  should  be  placed  on 
the  rate-book,  irrespective  of  the  nature 
of  the  tenements  which  they  held  ?  In 
the  borough  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  (Tynemouth),  there  were 
4,800  persons  placed  on  the  rate  list,  all 
of  whom  had  paid  their  rates,  and  out  of 
that  nimiber  2,200  had  been  struck  off 
by  theTRevising  Barrister,  1,500  of  whom 
came  within  the  scope  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Stamper  Case,  which  had  been 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  700  more  had  been  struck  off  be- 
cause the  Barrister  thought  they  ou^ht 
never  to  have  been  put  upon  the  list. 
The  question  was  investigated,  whether 
the  houses  of  many  of  those  ratepayers 
had  pantries  and  other  conveniences, 
which,  however  desirable  in  other  points 
of  view,  were  hardly  deemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  possession  of  a  vote. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  said,  he  did  not 
propose  to  enter  into  details  on  the  sub- 
ject at  that  stage  of  the  measure,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Qt)schen)  said  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  open  up  the  Reform 
question  which  had  been  settled,  and  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
be  assured  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  his  part  of  the  House  but  to  treat  the 
question  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit, 
and  candidly  to  examine  the  details.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  import  into  the 
discussion  the  question  of  the  compound- 
householder.  He  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  which  deserved  earnest 
consideration,  and  he  was  sure  that  such 
would  be  accorded. 

Mb.  BEIGHT:  Sir,  I  have  presented 
Petitions  to-night  from  the  borough  of 
Birmingham,  stating  some  facts  bearing 
on  this  question  that  I  should  like  in  a 
sentence  or  two  to  state  to  the  House.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  case  of 
Birmingham  requires  more  attention  than 
that  of  other  boroughs  whose  names  I 
might  give.  For  instance,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Walsall  (Mr.  0. 
Forster),  who  sits  behind  me,  in  aU  pro- 
bability could  state  just  as  much  with 
respect  to  the  borough  which  he  repre- 
sents. But  in  the  borough  of  Birming- 
ham, before  composition  was  abolished, 
there  were  36,000  male  householders,  I 
believe,  who  had  never  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  paid  a  rate.  The  system  of 
compounding  was  so  universal — in  most 
cases  it  was  not  optional,  but  was  enforced 
by  law  over  the  whole  town — ^that  every 
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house  of  less  value  than  £12,  or  even  in 
some  parts  £15,  was  excused  from  rates 
so  far  as  the  occupier  was  concerned,  the 
rate  being  paid  by  the  owner.  The  dis- 
tress which  has  prevailed  since  the'change 
which  has  taken  place  has  been  some- 
thing very  great—something  recdly  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  all  those  who 
have  learnt  the  particulars.  SimuSonses 
have  been  issued,  I  think,  in  regai-d  to 
one  rate  for  more  than  £  1 5, 000,  and  more 
than  5,000  distress  warrants  have  been 
issued.  Several  thousands  of  persons 
have  asked  to  be  excused  from  rates,  and 
the  whole  town  of  Birmingham  has  re- 
ceived this  alteration  of  the  law  as  a 
visitation,  the  severity  of  which  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  belief  that  it  was 
entirely  needless.  Now,  the  point  of 
hardship  to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
has  specially  referred,  and  to  which  he 
wishes  to  apply  a  remedy,  is  this — ^that 
the  occupier  of  a  house  whose  tenancy 
may  last  only  for  a  week  is  or  may  be 
bound,  and  generally  is  bound,  to  pay 
rate  for  three  months  or  for  six  months, 
and  sometimes  even  for  a  longer  period. 
That  grievance,  or  rather  that  state  of 
the  law,  existed  in  the  case  of  Birming- 
ham, but  the  evil  was  not  felt  by  the 
people,  because  the  system  of  composi- 
tion afforded  a  complete  shelter  from  that 
injustice,  the  tenant  never  being  called 
upon  to  pay  rates  except  as  he  paid  his 
rent.  He  saw  nothmg  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  might  leave  his  house  in  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  but  he  never  left 
having  paid  a  rate  for  three  or  six  months. 
When,  therefore,  the  change  was  made 
two  years  ago  the  effect  was  to  take 
away  the  whole  of  that  shelter,  and  to 
bring  upon  the  vast  body  of  the  house- 
holders of  that  town  the  evils,  the  suf- 
ferings, the  obvious  and  notorious  hard- 
ships and  injustice  described  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  on  moving  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce his  Bill.  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
which  demands  the  special  sympathy  of 
the  House.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  any 
moment  to  hon.  Members  whether  they 
pay  a  quarter's  rate  more  or  less ;  but  to 
the  great  body  of  the  working  men  of  this 
coimtry  whose  livelihood  every  week  de- 
pends upon  their  weekly  wages,  the 
matter  is  one  of  very  great  importance. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  working 
man  are  from  I5s.  to  20s.,  or  d0«.,  per- 
haps 40s.  a  week.  He  occupies  a  house 
with,  three  or  four  rooms,  often  with  a 
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large  family.  Imagine  how,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  has  to  lay  out  his  small 
income  in  order  to  provide  everything 
necessary  for  the  support  of  that  family ! 
There  is  not  a  shilling  which  he  earns 
which  has  Jiot  to  be  appropriated  to  some 
purpose  in  the  course  of  the  week  with 
that  object.  There  is  hardly  any  sur- 
plus in  vast  numbers  of  these  houses. 
There  is  no  accimiulated  surplus  in  the 
bulk  of  them  to  meet  the  new  demands 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
Parliament  two  years  ago,  have  been 
brought  on  these  occupiers.  And  when, 
for  the  first  time,  the  tax-gatherer  came 
to  them,  having  paid  their  weekly  rents  to 
this  time,  for  a  new  charge,  they  could 
not  understand  why  it  was  imposed  on 
them.  This,  then,  is  a  case  which — 
apart  from  aU  questions  of  party,  which 
influenced  the  House  so  much  two  years 
ago — demands  the  anxious  consideration 
and  sympathy  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentieman,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  has  been  anxious  not  to 
interfere  with  what  has  been  done  two 
years  ago,  and  not  to  stir  up  strife  on 
this  question,  which  then  excited  so  much 
interest.  He  has  treated  it  as  an  eco- 
nomical question.  He  has  not  treated  it 
as  a  question  of  representation,  but 
merely  as  a  question  of  valuation  and 
pa3rment  of  rate;  and  he  wishes  the 
House  to  adopt  a  principle  which  shall 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which,  I  believe,  will  be  even 
better  than  the  system  which  was  de- 
stroyed two  years  ago.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  York  (Mr.  J.  Lowther) 
said,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  no  discussion  now  of  this  question. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  good  advice, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
not  only  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  consider- 
ing the  Bill,  but  that  every  constituency 
throughout  the  kingdom  should  also 
have  that  opportunity ;  and  I  believe 
they  will  learn  much  from  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  the  House  even  in  this  first  stage  of 
the  Bill.  It  is  a  question  that  is,  at  the 
first  moment  it  is  looked  at,  a  little 
puzzling ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  more 
I  have  considered  and  examined  the  Bill 
the  more  I  think  that  no  other  proposal 
offers  a  satisfactory  settiement  of  a  ques- 
tion found  to  be  embarrassing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  so  much  as 
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a  certain  basis,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  move  it  jfrom  that  basis ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Johnston)  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  merely  meant  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  it  higher  up,  not 
that  it  wQuld  be  impossible  to  move  it 
lower  down,  or  to  place  it  on  some  more 
satisfactory  footing.     He  could  not  think 


that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
been  in  me  very  van  of  the  Reform 
movement  could  pledge  himself  never  to 
re-open  the  question,  which  those  who 
sat  on  those  Benches,  could  not  regard 
as  settled. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  amending  the  Law  with  respect  to 
Rates  assessed  upon  Occupiers  for  short  terms, 
ordered  to  he  hrought  in  by  Mr.  Goschkv,  Mr. 
Secretary  Bruob,  and  Mr.  John  Briqht. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  READINO. 

Mr.  EUSSELL  GUENEY,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Property  of 
Married  Women,  said,  it  waa  similar  to 
one  that  was  introduced  last  Session, 
which  was  read  a  second  time  and  then 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  That 
Committee  reported  in  favour  of  several 
portions  of  the  Bill,  but  recommended 
further  inquiry  ;  an  inquiry  which, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Session, 
could  not  then  be  made.  He  trusted 
that  the  BiU  woidd  be  now  accepted,  and 
that  the  debate  might  be  taken  on  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  T>aw  with  respect  to  the  Pro- 
perty of  Married  Women,  ordered  to  he  hrought 
m  by  Mr.  Russell  Gubnst,  Mr.  Hxadlam,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright. 

BiMpresetUedfAud  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  20.] 

MARRIAGE    WITH    DECEASED    WIFE'S 
SISTER  BILL.— LEAVE. 

Mb.  THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  in  mov- 
ing for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  legalize 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister, 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  opening  of 
a  new  Parliament  was  the  right  time  for 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  which  had 
been  frequently  discussed  in  Parliament 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which, 
on  several  occasions,  had  been  adopted 
by  that  assembly  by  large  majorities. 

Mr.  CROSS  said,  he  wished  to  give 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  Notice  that  he  should  feel  it  to  be 
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his  duty  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  legalise  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Chambxrs  and  Mr.  Moblbt. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  2Uh  February,  1869. 

MINUTES.}— Sblict  Committbb— On  PriTate 
Bills,  appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  First  Reading — Lord  Napier's 
Annuity*  (15);  GoTemor  General  of  India* 
(16) ;  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Oonsolidation  and 
Amendment*  (17) ;  Habitual  Criminals  (18). 

THE  WAR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Eakl  GEANVILLE  said,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  their  Lordships  to  hear  a 
telegram  which  had  just  been  received 
at  the  Colonial  Office  fix>m  the  Gk)vemor 
of  New  Zealand.  It  was  dated  the  18th 
of  January,  and  was  to  the  following 
effect.  He  might  add  that  a  telegram 
had  been  received  from  Melbourne  stating 
that  the  war  in  New  Zealand  was  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  end ;  but  he  could 
not,  of  course,  say  how  far  this  latter 
opinion  was  to  be  relied  on : — 

"  Nagatapa,  the  main  stronghold  of  the  rebels 
who  perpetrated  the  Poverty  Bay  massacre,  was 
captured  by  the  Colonial  Forces  under  Colonel 
Whitmore,  on  the  5th  of  January.  Our  loss  did 
not  exceeid  twenty*two  in  killed  and  wounded, 
while  that  of  the  rebels  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  amounted  to  about  200.  This  success 
has  produced  a  salutary  effect." 

HABITUAL    CRIMINALS    BILL. 
PEE8ENTED.      FIE8T  READING. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELEY:  My 
Lords,  as  the  Bill  which  I  shall  con- 
clude by  presenting  to  the  House  in- 
volves some  considerable  changes  in  the 
Criminal  Law,  I  have  given  a  general 
Notice  that  I  shall  call  attention  to  Mea- 
sures for  the  further  repression  of  Crime, 
thinking  it  would  be  most  convenient  to 
your  Lordships  that  I  should  at  the  out- 
set esLplain  the  principles  on  which  the 
GK)vemment  propose  to  legislate,  and  the 
general  scope  of  the  Bill.  Li  order  to 
make  the  subject  clearer,  I  wiU  first 
state  very  briefly  the  history  of  recent 
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legislation.  In  1 853,  as  your  Lordships 
doubtless  remember,  after  a  very  full 
discussion  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion, it  was  resolved — ^partly  on  account 
of  the  evils  of  the  system  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  strong  remonstrances  of 
our  Australian  colonies  to  which  the  con- 
victs had  been  sent — that  it  should  to  a 
considerable  extent  cease.  An  Act  was 
accordingly  passed  imposing  for  the  first 
time  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  as 
a  substitute  for  transportation  in  the 
greater  number  of  oases.  From  that 
time,  therefore,  a  diminution  occurred 
in  the  number  of  convicts  transported, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  transportation 
was  limited  to  Western  Australia  and 
the  Bermudas.  Gibraltar  I  leave  out  of 
consideration,  as  the  convicts  are  there 
simply  employed  on  public  works.  The 
niunbers  sent  to  Western  Australia  of 
late  years  did  not  average  more  than 
about  46Q  per  anniun.  At  last,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  strong  remonstrances  being 
made  by  i\\Q  other  Australian  colonies, 
it  was  found  necessary  that  transporta- 
tion should  entirely  cease,  and  it  was 
accordingly  announced  by  Mr.  Cardwell 
in  1865  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  transportation  would  be 
€mtirely  discontinued.  This  has  been 
consequently  carried  into  effect.  Now, 
on  establishing  the  sentence  of  penal 
servitude,  it  was  also  arranged  that 
convicts  should  obtain  a  remission  ac^ 
cording  to  their  conduct  while  under- 
going their  sentence,  and  be  released 
under  what  is  now  termed  a  license, 
but  which  was  better  known  as  a  ticket 
of  leave.  Considerable  alarm  being  ex- 
cited in  the  public  mind  at  the  number 
of  convicts  thus  scattered  over  the  coim- 
try  holding  these  tickets,  a  Commis- 
sion, presided  over  by  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  Grey,  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
whole  question  of  Penal  Servitude,  and 
i*eport  whether  any  changes  were  expe- 
dient ;  and  in  1 863  the  Commission  issued 
an  extremely  able  Report,  containing 
several  important  recommendations.  As 
this  Bill,  in  a  great  measure,  carries 
into  effect  the  principles  there  laid  down, 
I  may  state  the  substance  of  those  re- 
commendations. The  first  was  that  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude,  which  had  been 
as  short  as  tlu*ee  years,  shoidd  not  in 
future  be  passed  for  shorter  terms  than 
seven  years.  The  second  was,  that  the 
principle  already  recognized  by  the  law 
of  subjecting  re-convicted  criminals  to 


severer  punislunent  shoxdd  be  more  fully 
acted  on.  The  third  was,  that  convicts 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  should  be 
subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to  nine 
months'  separate  imprisonment,  and  then 
to  labour  on  public  works  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  they  were 
sentenced,  but  with  the  power  of  earning 
by  industry  and  good  conduct  an  abridg- 
ment of  this  part  of  their  punishment. 
The  next  recommendation  was,  that  all 
male  convicts  who  were  not  disqualified 
for  removal  to  a  colony  should  be  sent 
to  Western  Australia  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  punishment.  The  fifth 
was,  that  those  who  might  be  unfit 
to  be  sent  there,  but  might  earn  an 
abridgment  of  their  punishment,  and 
who  might  consequently  be  discharged 
at  home  imder  license,  should  be 
placed  under  strict  supervision  till  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  sentenced,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary powers  should  be  given  by  law  for 
rendering  this  supervision  effectual.  Li 
pursuance  of  that  Report,  in  1864  an 
Act  was  passed  making  considerable 
changes  in  our  Criminal  Law,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  extension  of  sentences  of 
penal  servitude  fi*om  three  years  to  five 
years,  or  in  case  of  a  previous  conviction 
to  not  less  than  seven  years.  The  pro- 
visions under  which  police  supervision 
has  since  been  carried  out  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  licenses  should  bo 
earned  by  good  conduct  were  also  laid 
dowTi.  It  is  important  that  the  House 
should  know  the  present  number  of  con- 
victs under  these  sentences,  and  how  far 
they  seem  to  have  been  effectual.  Now, 
when  the  Act  of  1864  was  imder  con- 
sideration, great  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  a 
satisfactory  system  by  which  the  good 
conduct  of  convicts  and  their  indxistry 
when  employed  on  public  works  coxdd 
be  so  measiu-ed  that  they  should  earn  an 
abridgment  of  their  sentences.  La  those 
doubts  I  mviself  shared ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  from  all  the  information  I 
have  been  able  to  gain  the  system  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  successftil.  Under 
the  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  who,  although 
a  very  able  public  servant,  certainly  did 
not  succeed  so  well  in  the  later  as  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  there  were 
great  relaxations  of  discipline :  but  under 
the  management  of  Colonel  Henderson, 
who  succeeded  him,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  exact  from  convicts  the  real]^ 
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hard  and  patient  industry  which  is  neces- 
sary before  they  can  obtain  a  remission 
of  their  sentences.  If  this  good  conduct 
and  industry  were  measured  merely  by 
the  officers  who  superintended  them 
there  might  be  some  suspicion  of  a  too 
favourable  view  being  taken;  but  the 
figures  I  shall  quote  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  work  of  the  convicts  is  real  work, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory. I  find  that  the  value  of  the  work 
performed|^  by  convicts  at  the  three  con- 
vict prisons,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and 
Chatham,  was  during  last  year  £  1 06, 42 1 , 
while  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  es- 
tablishments was  £110,532,  so  that  the 
efiffnings  of  the  convicts  nearly  equalled 
the  whole  expense  to  which  the  country 
was  put.  I  may  mention,  also,  that  at 
Chatham,  where  there  are  great  facilities 
for  remunerative  labour  in  making  bricks 
for  public  works,  there  was  an  actual 
profit.  In  1867 — the  last  year  for  which 
iletums  have  been  issued — ^the  average 
daily  number  of  convicts  at  Chatham 
was  990,  and  the  value  of  their  labour 
was  £40,898  7«.,  while  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  and  supervision  was 
£ 35 , 3 1 5  1 8«. ,  there  being  thus  a  surplus 
of  £5,582  9«.  Another  change,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Act  of  1864,  was  the 
establishment  of  police  supervision ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present 
measure  being  to  extend  this,  it  is  well 
that  I  should  state  the  results  of  that 
supervision.  A  great  evil  which  was 
apprehended  from  the  close  supervision 
01  convicts,  released  on  tickets  of  leave, 
was  that  the  necessity  of  reporting  them- 
selves to  the  police  and  the  constant  sur- 
veillance of  me  police  over  them  would 
prevent  their  obtaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. So  far,  however,  from  that  being 
the  case,  it  has  in  many  cases  afforded 
great  assistance  in  their  earning  an 
honest  livelihood ;  nor  am  I  surprised  at 
it,  for  my  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
working  of  the  system  in  Ireland  con- 
vinced me  that  the  supervision  of  the  po- 
lice might  be  carried  out  so  a«  ejffectually 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  crime,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  no  hindrance,  but  a 
great  assistance,  to  their  obtaining  em- 
ployment. There  is,  however,  no  central 
registry  or  control,  and  no  sufficient 
commimication  between  the  police  au- 
thorities of  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that,  without  a  complete 
network  of  communication  and  a  regis- 
try easily  accessible  to  the  authorities  of 
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all  the  different  places  where  the  convicts 
may  be  foimd,  this  supervision  cannot 
be  efficient.  I  am  anxious,  however, 
that  the  House  shoidd  not  suppose  that 
in  bringing  forward  this  measure  we  are 
actuated  by  any  feeling  of  panic  or 
alarm.  It  would  be  a  decided  mistake 
to  conclude  that  past  legislation  has  been 
a  complete  failure,  that  crime  has  greatly 
increased,  or  that  there  is  anything  in  our 
position  more  calculated  to  excite  alarm 
in  the  public  mind  than  at  other  times. 
I  know  the  great  danger  of  referring  to 
statistics,  for  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  figures 
to  prove  some  particidar  conclusion,  and 
it  may  be  aptly  retorted  that  there  are 
other  figures  leading  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. While,  however,  aware  of  that 
danger,  certain  broad  facts  bearing  on 
the  question  may  be  gathered.  In 
1865-6  the  indictable  offences  known  to 
the  police  nimibered  50,549,  and  in 
1866-7  they  were  55,538,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  4,989,  or  something  under  10 
per  cent.  That  is  not,  perhaps,  veiy 
satisfactory ;  but,  looking  back  to  a  longer 
period,  and  taking — I  am  not  able  to  find 
precisely  analogous  figures — the  con- 
victions, excluding  simimary  ones,  I  find 
that  from  1856  to  1862  the  annual 
average  was  13,859,  while  in  1867  the 
number  was  14,207.  I  begin  with  1856, 
because  in  the  previous  year  the  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  Act  was  passed,  which 
placed  many  classes  of  offences  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and 
enabled  a  considerable  number  of  crimes 
to  be  dealt  with  simmiarily.  Now, 
although  there  is  an  apparent  increase 
of  crimes  from  13,859  to  14,207,  your 
Lordships  must  remember  that  in  the  in- 
terval the  population  increased  by  nearly 
2,500,000,  so  that  there  is  a  decrease 
rather  than  an  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  These  facts  show  that 
crime  has  not  in  general  largely  in- 
creased. Then,  again,  the  nimiber  of 
sentences  to  penal  servitude  was  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1857  2,374  a  year, 
while  in  1867  it  had  fallen  to  1,772. 
Looking  back,  then,  to  see  whether  crime 
has  increased  or  not,  I  think  our  system 
has  been  tolerably  successful,  and  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
crime  of  this  country.  Why,  if  so,  I 
may  be  asked,  do  we  come  forward  to 
propose  fresh  legislation  ?  There  are  two 
obvious  reasons  for  this — one  of  a  general 
nature,  the  other  of  a  more  special 
character.      One   reason    is    that    we 
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naturally  obtain  fresh  experience  from 
year  to  year  as  to  the  treatment  of 
criminals — afresh  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
criminals,  fresh  means  of  knowing  how 
crime  is  committed,  and  how  it  may  be 
prevented,  and  how  to  make  pimishment 
more  effectual  and  deterrent ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
adjust our  system  and  make  it  more 
complete.  But  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  special  reason  for  carefully  scruti- 
nizing and  seeing  whether  we  cannot 
improve  our  system,  and  that  is  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  transportation;  for 
though  during  the  last  few  years  we  have 
not  sent  out  to  our  colonies  any  very 
large  number  of  convicts,  it  is  obvious 
that  for  500  convicts  a  year  to  remain 
in  the  country  involves  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  criminal  population. 
Another  ^reason  for  such  an  increase  is 
that  the  oi>eration  of  the  Act  of  1864, 
imposing  longer  sentences  of  penal  ser- 
vitude, is  beginning  to  tell.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  two  interesting  Returns,  show- 
ing the  present  number  of  convicts  imder 
detention  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  probable  number  in  future  yetirs. 
The  convicts  now  under  detention  are 
6,898  males,  besides  552  at  Gibraltar, 
making  a  total  of  7,450,  and  1,172 
females.  It  is  not  likely  there  wiU  be 
any  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  female 
convicts,  as  the  transportation  of  females 
has  ceased  for  a  long  time.  Confining 
the  calcidation,  tlierefore,  to  males,  the 
probable  mmiber  on  tlie  3l8t  of  March, 
1869,  will  be  7,507;  in  1870,  8,619; 
in  1871,  8,938;  and  m  1872,  9,146; 
the  maximmn  estiinated  number  in 
1877  will  be  10,666.  The  calculation, 
of  course,  assimies  that  the  amoimt  of 
crime  will  be  constant.  .  As  to  the  con- 
victs released  on  Hcense  or  tickets  of 
leave,  the  remission  never  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  sentence,  excluding 
the  nine  months  passed  in  separate 
confinement,  and  the  average  length 
of  remission  is  one  vear  and  seven 
months.  The  number  of  males  now 
on  license  is  1,566,  and  of  females, 
441.  In  1870  it  will  probably  be  1,705, 
and  about  ten  years  hence  it  will  pro- 
bably be  something  under  3,000,  if  the 
proportion  of  crime  remains  the  same. 
That,  therefore,  constitutes  the  number 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  at  any 
one  time.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the 
criminal  class,  we  must  not  confine  our 


attention  to  those  convicted  of  grievouB 
offences  and  imdergoing  penal  servitude. 
We  must  view  the  wnole  of  what  are 
usually  called  the  criminal  classes,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that,  large  as  may  appear 
the  number  of  convicts  I  have  just  stated, 
the  number  of  the  criminal  classes  is  &r 
larger.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  army — an 
army  making  war  on  society,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  society  shoxdd  for  its  own 
defence  make  war  upon  them.  Here 
then  are  the  numbers  of  the  criminal 
classes  taken  from  the  latest  Betums. 
The  average  of  1865-6,  1864-5,  and 
1863-4  show  the  following  results: — 
Known  thieves  and  depredators,  22,959 ; 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  3,095 ;  prosti- 
tutes, 27,186;  suspected  persons,  29,468; 
vagrants  and  tramps,  32,938;  making 
a  total  of  115,646.  There  was  a  de- 
crease last  year  of  2*8  per  cent  on  this 
average.  Li  the  metropolis  alone  there 
were  in  1866-7  14,648  persons  living 
by  dishonest  means,  and  5,628  pros- 
titutes; the  numbers  in  1865-6  being 
14,491,  and  5,554  prostitutes.  Now, 
the  question  that  presents  itself  is 
this — How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  vast 
mass  of  criminals — ^with  this  great  army 
of  crime  with  which  we  have  t»  contend  ? 
Various  modes  of  repression  have  been 
suggested.  Some  think  we  ought  to  im- 
pose very  stringent  sentences — ^which  to 
a  certain  extent  was  done  by  the  Act  of 
1864,  for  it  very  properly  made  the 
minimimi  length  of  penal  servitude  five 
years,  and  in  case  of  a  previous  convic- 
tion seven  years.  That  was,  no  doubt, 
wise  legislation,  and  the  policy  may 
justly,  I  think,  be  carried  somewhat  fur- 
ther. That  Act,  however,  left  imtouched 
the  discretion  of  the  Judges  to  sentence 
criminals  to  imprisonment  instead  of 
penal  servitude — ^the  consequence  being 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  crimi- 
nals do  not  come  within  the  range  of 
that  system  of  discipline  which  has  been 
judged  best  adapted  to  their  reclamation. 
Some  have  gone  so  far — and  I  may  men- 
tion among  them  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  your  Lordships,  and 
whose  pamphlet  on  the  subject  many  of 
you  may  have  read — Mr.  Henry  Taylor 
— as  to  suggest  that  all  persons  convicted 
of  felony  a  second  or  third  time— per- 
sons, in  fact,  who  are  habitual  offenoers 
— should  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  shoiild  actually  be  confined 
for  life.  I  do  not,  however,  think  the 
public  mind  is  prepared — at  present  at 
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all  events — ^for  sucli  a  system.     Inde- 
pendent of  the  great  expense  it  would 
involve — to  which  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  expense  of  theii*  dei)redations  is 
greater — ^I  do  not  think  the  public  are 
prepared  for  keeping  such  large  nimibers 
of  persons  pennanently  in  confinement. 
Not  only  that,  but  I  honestly  think  that 
neither  the  country  nor  the  Government 
has  yet  mastered  the  problem  how  to 
deal  vdih  persons  who  are  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  life.     I  wish, 
moreover,   here    to    state  my  opinion, 
though  further  legislation  on  this  point 
is  not  necessary,  that  it  is  essential  that 
men  who  have  committed  grievous  crimes 
should  expect  their  sentence  to  be  fully 
carried  out,  and  that  persons  who  have 
been  sentenced  for  grievous  crime  should 
never,    except    under   very  exceptional 
circumstances,  have  their  sentences  re- 
laxed.    When  I  was  in  Ireland  the  mat- 
ter had  been  very  strongly  brought  imder 
my  notice.     In  Ireland  the  transporta- 
tion of  criminals  ceased  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  consequently  there 
is  a  larger  accumulation  of  prisoners 
imder  life  sentences  than  in  this  country ; 
and  my  experience  there  showed  me  that 
there  was  this  difficulty  in  imprisoniBg 
convicts   for  life — ^After  a  certain  time 
they  become  unfitted  by  age  or  infirmity 
for  public  works,  and  there  arises  a  great 
temptation  to  regard  these  men  as  having 
in  some  respect  atoned  for  their  serious 
crimes.     Now,  there  are  grave  reasons 
why  they  should  not  be  released.     No 
doubt  it  often  happened  that  a  criminal 
who  has  committed  a  grievous  but  soli- 
tary crime  may  not  be  a  thoroughly  bad 
man,  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  released  without  the 
fear  of  his  committing  a  fresh  injury  on 
society.     But  then  there  is  the  deterrent 
effect  which  the  certainty  that  the  sen- 
tence would  be  fully  carried  out  is  cal- 
culated to  have  upon  others.    The  prac- 
tical question,  then,  arises — How  are  we 
to  deal  with  such  men  ?    The  mode,  I 
think,  has  been  indicated  in  the  Rejwrt 
of  a  Committee  or  Commission ;  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  the  only  one. 
Your  Lordsliips  are  aware  that  there  are 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  men  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  England  who  are  under- 
going sentences  under  the  term  of  **  cri- 
mincd  lunatics."     Many  of  these  men, 
though  out  of  their  senses  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of   their    crimeSi    and 
therefore  rightly  spared  from  the  punish- 
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ment  of  death,  have  become,  through 
lapse  of  time  and  change  of  treatment, 
perfectly  sane.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  those  persons  imder  sentence 
of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  similar  system  could  be  ap- 
plied to  men  who,  having  had  a  life  sen- 
tence imposed  on  them,  are  no  longer, 
on  accoimt  of  infirmity  or  other  reasons, 
fit  to  be  employed  on  public  works,  and 
might  properly  be  put  imder  such  re- 
straint only  as  is  necessary  to   seclude 
them  from  the  public  eye.     That  might 
be  combined  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  re- 
mission— for  it  is  always  well  to  hold  out 
hope,  even  to  the  most  grievous  offender. 
Without  it  you  cannot  enforce  salutary 
discipline,  and  you  ought  to  hold  out  a 
hope  not  of  remission,   but  that,  con- 
sequent on  good  behaviour,  they  would 
be  removed  from  public  works  to  those 
prisons  where  they  would  be  confined 
under  restraints  and  conditions  less  irk- 
some.    That,  I   admit,   is  not  entirely 
germane  to  the  BiU,  but  it  is  relevant 
to  the  main  subject,   and  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  desired  to  mention  it. 
Now,  if  we  reject  the  notion  of  placing 
all  these  habitual  criminals  under  life 
sentences,  ui)on  what  can  we  fall  back  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  of 
1864  and  the  system  established  imder 
it  suggest  the  alternative.      I  think  that 
we  should  extend  the  range  of  the  legis- 
lation then  adopted — ^that  is  to  say,  that 
we  should  extend  it  to  other  classes  of 
the  criminal  population ;  and  I  think  we 
are  perfectly    justified  in   shifting  the 
burden  of  proof  in  certain  cases  from  the 
accuser  to  the  accused.   Nobody  honours 
more  than  I  do  the  good  old  maxim  of 
English  Law  that  a  man  shall  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  he  shall  have  been 
proved  to  be  guilty ;  but  there  can  bo 
no  harm — on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  perfectly  consistent  with  justice  to 
the  individual  himself  and  to  be  de- 
manded by  justice  to  society — that  men 
who  by  repeated  crimes  have  shown  that 
thay  set  the  laws  of  society  at  defiance 
should  be  placed  under  a  different  code 
— ^that  a  special  law  should  be  made 
appHcable  to  them — that,    to  a  certain 
extent,  they  should  be  under  a  disabilit}'', 
and  should  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  they  are  earning  a  liveHhood  by 
honest  means.    A  man  who  has  com- 
mitted several  crimes,  falling  under  the 
denomination  of  felony,  may  fairly  be 
called  uj>on  to  prove  that  he  is  living  by 
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lionest  means,  and,  if  he  cannot  prove  it, 
should  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
He  wiU  have  all  the  other  guarantees  of 
justice  possessed  by  the  innocent  man — 
an  open  Court,  a  public  hearing,  and 
complete  publicity,  all  of  which  are 
safeguards  for  a  free  and  innocent  man, 
not  being  oppressed  or  imjustly  treated ; 
but  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  once 
been  proved  a  criminal  he  will  be  put  upon 
his  proof  that  he  is  no  longer  so.  These 
are  the  main  principles  which  the  Go- 
vernment propose  to  lay  down,  and  I 


lates  to  that  large  class  of  criminals  who 
are  sentenced  not  to  penal  servitude  but 
to  imprisonment.  We  do  not  propose 
to  take  away  the  discretion  the  Judges 
now  possess;  but  what  is  proposed  is 
that  whenever  a  man  is  a  second  time 
convicted  of  felony,  if  on  his  second  con- 
viction he  does  not  receive  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  it  shall  be  part  of  his 
sentence  that,  for  seven  years,  he  shall 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police  over  and  above  his  term  of 
imprisonment.  "We  propose  that  a  police- 


will  now  shortly  explain  the  provisions  constable  may  at  any  time,  during  those 
of  the  Bill.  The  first  part  of  it  relates  !  seven  years,  without  warrant,  bring  such 
to  men  who  are  in  the  possession  of  [  a  man  before  a  magistrate,  and  caU  upon 
tickets  of  leave.  It  is  at  present  pro-  him  to  show  that  he  is  getting  a  liveli- 
vided  that  such  men,  if  brought  before  a  hood  honestly.     We  do  not  make  the 


magistrate,  and  if  they  fail  to  satisfy  the 
magistrate  that  they  are  not  earning 
an  honest  liveliliood,  they  may  be  re- 
mitted to  undergo  their  original  term  of 
imprisonment.  Now,  we  propose  that  a 
man  holding  such  a  ticket  may,  at  any 
time,  be  summoned  by  a  police-constable 
before  a  magistrate  and  called  upon  to 


plan  so  severe  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
we  propose  that  the  magistrate  shall 
satisfy  himself  that  the  convict  is  not 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in 
that  case  shall  have  power  to  sentence 
him  to  imprisonment  for  any  t«rm  not 
exceeding  one  year.  We  also  propose 
that  if  a  police-constable  shall  find  such 


show  that  he  is  earning  an  honest  liveli-  a  person  in  any  public  place,  such  as  is 
hood,  the  burden  of  proof  resting  on  defined  in  the  Vagrant  Act,  in  such  cir- 
him.  If  he  cannot  prove  his  honesty,  cumstances  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
he  will  be  remitted  to  undergo  his  origi-  he  is  about  to  commit  or  aid  in  commit- 
nal  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Then,  I  ting  a  felony,  he  may  likewise  be  brought 
order    to    make    supervision    more   before  a  magistrate,  and,  if  the  circum- 


in 


effectual,  we  propose  a  central  registry  stances  render  his  dishonest  purpose 
of  licenses,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of '  probable,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
Police  in  the  metropolis  keeping  a  more  than  a  year.  We  further  propose 
register  of  aU  licenses  throughout  the  |  that  if  any  person  under  police  supervi- 
countiy.  We  propose,  further,  that  i  sion,  shall  be  found  in  a  private  dwell- 
officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Se-  ]  ing-house,  or  in  those  appurtenances 
cretafy  of  State  to  fiunish  all  such  pai'-  of  a  private  dwelling-house  well  known 
ticulars  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  to  the  law,  then  also  he  may  be  brought 
establish  a  complete  system  of  commimi-  before  a  magistrate  and,  on  the  case  be- 
cation  throughout  tlie  coimtry,  so  as  to   ing  proved,  sentenced  to  a  like  imprison- 


form  a  complete  network  of  supervision 
of  criminals  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry. 


ment.    He  will  be  under  this  supervision 
for  seven  years  beyond  the  term  of  his 


Tliis  is  obviously  essential,  for  otherwise  j  imprisonment,  and  will  be  subject  to 
a  man  convicted  in  the  metropolis  may  '  imprisonment  in  any  of  the  cases  I  have 
go  to  some  part  of  the  country  where ;  mentioned.  The  next  portion  of  the 
the   authorities  i)ossess  no   information  |  Act  refers  to  a  man  convicted  of  felony 


about  him,  so  that  there  is  no   control 
over  his  conduct.     It  will  also,  no  doubt, 


for'  the  third  time — I  think  that  when  a 
man  has  been  so  convicted  for  the  third 


bo  convenient  to  carry  out  the  plan  of ,  time,  he  falls  so  entirely  imder  the  cata- 
photograpliing  convicts,  which  has  been  '  gory  of  habitual  offenders  that  it  is  but 
advocated  by  my  noble  Friend  Lord  :  right  to  take  away  the  Judge's  discretion 
Camarson,  and  which  I  believe  has  been  |  of  imposing  imprisonment,  lind  to  insist 
partially  carried  out  and  has  been  found  •  that  in  aU  cases  such  an  offender  shall 
a  very  effective  i)rotection.  In  this  part «  be  sentenced  to  not  less  than  seven  years' 
of  the  Bill  the  existing  system  in  rela-  !  penal  servitude.  This,  however,  is  sub- 
tion  to  crimmaLs  holding  licenses  is ;  ject  to  the  proviso  that  one  of  the  con- 
strengthened,  but  is  not  considerably  1  victions  shall  have  been  within  five  years; 
changed.      The  next  part  of  the  Bill  re- .  for  it  would  be  hard  on  a  man  who  may 
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have  been  honest  for  a  considerable 
period,  but  has  at  last  relapsed,  that  his 
old  crime  should  be  brou^t  back  with 
such  severity  as  to  subject  hiin  to  so 
severe  a  sentence  without  any  option. 
This  class  of  offenders,  if  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude,  will  be  sub- 
ject for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
conditions  imposed  on  the  previous  class. 
We  do  not  propose  to  compel  him  to 
show  that  he  is  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, but  we  think  it  will  be  sufficient 
— ^he  having  been  seven  years  under 
supervision — if  he  is  placed  in  the  i>osi- 
tion  of  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  K  foimd  at 
any  time  during  his  life  in  circumstances 
indicative  of  an  intention  to  commit  a 
felony,  he  will  accordingly  be  subject 
to  a  year's  imprisonment.  Such  men 
lead  a  continu^  life  of  crime,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  profession,  and  on  imprison- 
ment as  one  of  the  chances  of  war  which 
it  is  possible  to  avoid.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  place  them  imder  perma- 
nent supervision.  This  completes  the 
alterations  we  propose  as  regards  cri- 
minals sentenced  for  felony.  But  there 
is  a  special  class  deserving  of  attention 
as  much,  or  perhaps,  more  than  others 
— ^the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  But  for 
them  the  criminal  would  have  no  means 
of  disposing  of  his  plimder,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  lessen  the  facility  of  doing 
that  we  shall  diminish  crime.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  punish 
a  receiver,  to  prove  that  he  lias  re- 
ceived goods  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen ;  but  we  propose  that  where  any 
man  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, if  afterwards  accused  of  being  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  put  upon  him  to  show 
that  he  did  not  know  the  goods  were 
stolen.  We  shall  treat  liim  as  a  sus- 
pected man,  and  we  hope  by  that  means 
to  bring  within  the  net  of  the  law  a 
great  part  of  a  class  who  arfe — I  was 
almost  about  to  say — more  guilty  than 
their  miserable  dupes  and  accomplices. 
There  remains  another  and  a  very  large 
class — vagrants,  or,  as  they  are  more 
properly  styled,  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
This  class  has  hitherto  escaped  being 
regarded  in*  the  eye  of  the  law  as  cn- 
minal.  We  propose  to  strengthen  the 
law  in  this  respect.  Though  not,  like 
convicted  criminals,  within  iSie  definition 
of  suspected  persons,  they  are  at  present 
under  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  if  found  in 
a  dwelling-house  or  public  place,  under 

The  Earl  of  KimlerUif 


circumstances  indicating  an  intention  of 
committing  an  unlawful  act,  they  may  be 
summarily  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  prove  some 
overt  act.  With  this  proviso  we  propose 
to  dispense — so  that  if  there  is  sufficient 
o\'idence  to  convince  a  magistrate  that 
the  vagrant  was  there  with  an  unlawfid 
purpose  he  will  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vagrant  Act.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  where,  perhaps,  the  magis- 
trates have  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  subtleties  of  the  law,  rogues  and 
vagabonds  have  been  swept  away  by  not 
paying  attention  to  the  condition  of  an 
overt  act.  That,  however,  is  not  at  pro- 
sent  legal,  but,  as  it  has  been  found 
effective,  we  propose  that  henceforth  no 
overt  act  shall  be  necessary.  There  are 
other  provisions  of  minor  importance  ; 
one  of  them  relates  to  i)awnbrokers,  who 
fi'equently  give  great  facilities  for  the 
disposal  of  stolen  goods,  and  to  whom  we 
propose  to  extend  certain  provisions  of 
an  Act  passed  a  few  years  ago  for  Scot- 
land, but  with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
your  Loixiships.  One  other  change  wiU, 
we  think,  be  generally  approved.  All 
who  have  studied  police  reports  must 
have  remarked  the  frequency  of  brutal 
assaults  on  police-constables,  and  I  think 
your  Lordslups  will  all  be  of  opinion  that 
the  police,  who  are  the  guarmans  of  the 
law,  and  who  execute  their  duties,  I 
must  say,  with  a  courage  which  does 
them  the  highest  credit,  should  be  well 
protected  by  tlie  law.  At  present,  in  the 
metropolis — for  what  reason  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  for  police  constables  are 
as  much  exposed  to  assaidts  there  as 
elsewhere — the  punishment  for  such 
assaults  is  only  one  month's  imprison- 
ment, while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it 
may  amount  to  two.  We  propose  that 
in  all  cases  a  magistrate  may  impose  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months. 
I  have  now  put  before  the  House  the 
general  principles  on  wliich  we  propose 
to  legislate,  and  have  explained  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Bill.  We  do  not 
assert  that  on  examination  its  details 
may  not  be  foimd  capable  of  improve- 
ment, but  I  believe  it  is  based  on  sound 
principles — ^piinciples  of  justice  and  of 
due  protection  to  society,  and  I  have  a 
confident  expectation  that,  if  passed  into 
law,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  without  ma- 
terial alteration,  while  it  will  not  dimin- 
ish in  any  degree  the  liberties  of  free  and 
innocentmen,  itwill  materially  strengthen 
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that  security  for  life  and  property  which 
it  must  be  ihe  paramount  object  of  every 
civilized  Government  to  maintain. 

Bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention 
of  Crime,  presentedy  by  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBUEY:  Of 
the  many  valiiable  provisions  of  the  Bill 
I  think  none  will  be  more  effective  in  the 
repression  of  crime  than  that  which  re- 
fers to  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  these  men  by 
throwing  grater  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  carrying  on  their  trade,  and  by 

Simishing  more  severely  those  who  are 
etected,  you  will  do  more  to  repress 
crime  than  in  any  other  way.  Even  at 
present  the  great  difficulty  of  a  burglar 
or  housebreaker  is  in  getting  rid  of  large 
quantities  of  valuable  property ;  for  if  he 
has  stolen  a  quantity  of  plate  he  is  afraid 
to  take  it  to  his  own  or  a  friend's  house 
lest  he  should  be  detected.  His  great 
object,  accordingly,  is  to  have  it  con- 
verted as  soon  as  possible  into  a  different 
form ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  cru- 
cibles and  smelting-pots  are  going  on  all 
day  and  aU  night  in  this  great  city.  I 
believe  that  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  the  whole  of  the  plate  is  reduced 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  rob- 
bery, or  even  less,  to  ingots  of  silver. 
As  for  spoons,  forks,  and  jewellery,  they 
are  not  taken  so  readily  to  the  smelting- 
pot;  but  to  well-known  places,  where 
there  is  a  pipe,  similar  to  that  which 
your  Lordships  may  have  seen — ^I  hope 
none  may  have  seen  it  of  necessity — ^in  a 
pawnbroker's  shop.  I  have  had  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  from  practi- 
tioners. The  thief  taps,  the  pipe  is 
lifted  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a  minute 
a  hand  comes  out  covered  with  a  glove, 
takes  up  the  jewellery,  and  gives  out  the 
money  for  it.  But,  my  Lords,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  reception  of  stolen 
goods  is  carried  on  not  by  a  low  class 
only.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are 
tradesmen  of  high  standing  in  this  town 
who  follow  the  practice.  Your  Lordships 
may  have  read  in  the  newspapers  re- 
cently a  case  of  the  robbery  or  a  very 
valuable  necklace.  It  appeared  on  the 
hearing  of  the  case  that  the  necklace  in 
question,  which  was  one  with  stones  and 
very  rich  setting,  had  been  carried  to  a 
leweller,  who  instantly  broke  it  up.  On 
oeing  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  said, 


*'  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  for  our  convenience  we  break 
up  such  articles  as  soon  as  possible." 
I  have  no  doubt  that  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  buying  such  articles  without 
asking  questions  do  find  it  for  their  con- 
venience to  break  them  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  '  Once  the  stones  are  taken  out 
of  articles  of  jewellery  and  the  setting  is 
broken  up,  almost  every  possibility  of 
detection  is  at  an  end.  This  being  so,  I 
would  not,  in  the  case  of  the  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  stand  on  the  minutiae  of 
strict  evidence.  I  would  put  the  onus  of 
proof  on  persons  well  known  to  the  police 
as  receivers  of  stolen  property  to  show 
that  property  foimd  in  their  posses- 
sion had  been  obtained  by  them  rightly 
and  honestly.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  by  such  provisions  as  have  been 
indicated  by  my  noble  Friend,  a  very 
great  and  very  beneficial  effect  will  be 
produced.  I  would  just  ask  my  noble 
Friend  whether  it  is  intended  that  per- 
sons, placed  under  supervision  for  seven 
years,  shall  be  at  liberty  during  that  time 
to  change  their  residence  or  quit  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  have  been  living.  I 
think,  my  Lords,  that  when  all  the  facts 
are  before  us  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to 
a  more  consolatory  conclusion  than  has 
been  come  to  by  my  noble  Friend. 
Though  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
thousands  of  persons  living  by  surrep- 
titious means — ^by  robberies  and  larce- 
nies— ^I  am  convinced  that  a  very  great 
number  of  those  criminals  are  open 
to  efforts  for  their  reformation,  and  mat 
the  professional  thieves  and  burglars — 
the  criminals  who  take  up  robbery  and 
burglary  as  a  profession — are  not  a 
twentieth  of  the  number  alluded  to  by 
my  noble  Friend.  I  repeat,  my  Lords, 
that  I  think  such  amendments  in  the  law 
as  the  noble  Earl  has  indicated  will  do 
very  great  good,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  receivers  of  stolen  property. 

Lord  HOUGHTON:  My  Lords,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that, 
when  we  come  to  discuss  this  BiU  in  a 
future  stage,  we  should  have  more  exact 
details  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1864 
than  those  which  have  been  stated  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
I  opposed  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  I 
am  now  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
important  for  your  Lordships  to  have 
something  more  than  the  assurance  of 
my  noble  Friend  that  it  has  worked  well. 
I  should  like  that  before  your  Lordships 
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come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  the'point 
as  my  noble  Friend,  we  should  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Act  of  1864  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  ticket  of  leave  men 
firom  obtaining  employment,  and  from 
their  being  absorbed  in  the  general 
population. 

Eael  GEEY  :  My  Lords,  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Houghton) 
deserves  consideration.  I  hope  that  du- 
ring the  progress  of  this  measure  we  shall 
have  the  fullest  information  possible  as  to 
the  working  of  the  existing  law ;  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  make 
that  information  clear  and  satisfactorv, 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  refer  this 
Bill  to  a  Select  Conmiittee.  On  this 
subject  of  the  Criminal  Law  we  have 
already  had  more  than  one  inquiry  in 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
fmd  I  think  great  benefits  have  resulted 
from  those  inquiries.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  when  so  large  an  alteration  as  this 
is  proposed,  and  considering  the  early 
penod  of  the  Session,  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  measure  just  sketched  out 
should  be  brought  carefully  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Select  Committee.  I 
am  certain  that  course  would  not  throw 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
but  would  make  our  legislation  more 
satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  I  hope,  also,  more  complete. 
Having  made  that  remark,  I  may  observe 
further  that,  from  the  sketch  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  given  us  by  my  noble 
Friend,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  BiU 
proceeds  on  right  principles,  and  will  do 
something  to  retrieve  the  error  committed 
by  Parliament  in  1864,  when  professing 
to  act  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
of  the  previous  year.  The  only  sentence 
in  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
which  I  heard  with  regret  was  that 
in  which  I  imderstood  him  to  say 
that  Sir  Joshua  Jebb— who,  I  believe, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  public 
servants  of  his  time  —  in  the  later 
period  of  his  official  life  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  discipline  of 
the  Convict  establishment  as  efficiently 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  conducted.  I 
think  it  is  only  due  to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb 
to  say  that,  having  paid  great  attention 
to  the  evidence  brought  before  the 
Penal  Servitude  Commission  in  1863,  I 
believe  that  any  failure  there  was  in 
maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Convict 
establishment  and  making  the  punish- 
ment as  formidable  to  offenders  as  it 
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ought  to  be  was  not  owing  to  any 
fault  of  Sir  Joshua,  but  principally  to 
the  fault  of  Ptirliament  itself.  A  senti- 
mental feeling  in  favour  of  prisoners  had 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind  for  some 
time  before,  and  Parliament  and  the 
Government,  acting  under  the  pressure 
of  that  sickly  feeling,  had  imduly  re- 
stricted the  length  of  sentences  passed 
upon  criminals  and  had  established  regu- 
lations which  did  not  enable  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb  to  carry  out  the  system  of  punish- 
ment with  that  strictness  and  determi- 
nation which,  if  he  had  had  the  power,  I 
believe  he  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  employ.  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes 
real  mercy  to  them,  as  well  as  justice  to 
society,  requires  that  there  should  be  no 
shrinking  from  a  course  of  stern  deter- 
mination. 

The  Mahquess  of  SALISBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  am  not  on  this  occasion  going 
to  make  any  observations  on  the  BiU 
which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Ijord  Privy  Seal) 
is  about  to  lay  upon  the  table,  and  whicli 
is  not  yet  before  us.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  his  statement,  the  Bill  seems 
to  be  a  salutary  one,  and  one  wliich  will 
recommend  itself  to  those  who  hold  salu- 
tary ideas  on  this  subject.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  on  the  proposition  of  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down, 
that  the  BiU  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  may,  perhaps,  become  ad- 
visable to  refer  the  merely  mechanical 
details  of  the  measm*e  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I  earnestly  hope  the  princi- 
ples of  the  BiU  wiU  be  examined  and 
settled  by  a  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  not  delegated  to  a  Select 
Committee.  I  think  it  would  be  da- 
maging to  the  character  of  the  House  to 
withdraw  from  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
Hcity  the  opinions  of  those  who  influence 
the  decisions  of  the  House  on  questions 
of  such  magnitude.  I  submit  that,  if  tlie 
BiU  is  sent  upstairs,  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  should  be  carefuUy 
confined  to  the  detaUs,  and  that  the 
wider  matter  of  principle  should  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  wider  discretion  of  tlio 
House  itself. 

Lord  CAIENS:  My  Lords,  like  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  I 
rise,  not  to  make  any  observations  as  to 
the  detaUs  of  the  BiU,  but  to  say  a  word 
as  to  the  ftirther  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure. A  proposition  has  been  made  that 
the  BiU  skould  be  referred  to  a  Select 
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Committee,  and  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee should  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1864 — a  process  which,  if 
the  inquiry  is  to  be  a  careful  one,  would 
involve  the  taking  of  evidence.  Now, 
the  Bill  of  the  Gbvemment  is  one  founded 
on  certain  distinct  principles,  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  will  be  your  Lordships'  duty, 
on  the  second  reading,  to  consider  and 
decide  whether  those  principles  can  be 
safely  adopted  in  the  legislation  of  this 
country.  From  what  we  have  heard 
from  tiie  noble  Earl  I  think  there  is 
BomethSig  very  wholesome  in  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  BiU ;  but  1  ap- 
prehend that  on  the  second  reading  it 
will  be  for  your  Lordships  to  pronoimce 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  those  princi- 
ples are  worthy  your  acceptance  or  not. 
If  your  Lordships  should  pass  the  second 
reading  and  then  delegate  the  subject  to 
a  Select  Committee  to  take  evidence  as 
to  the  principle  on  which  you  should  le- 
gislate, that  would  be  tantamoimt  to 
shelving  the  BiU  for  this  Session.  I  hope 
that  when  the  Bill  is  before  us  your 
Lordships  may  find  it  is  one  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  ought  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  your  Lordships*  House. 
If  it  should,  it  may  be  useful  to  have  the 
Bill  go  to  a  Select  Committee,  not  that 
the  Select  Committee  may  take  evidence, 
but  that  they  may  consider  the  details 
and  the  working  of  the  Bill ;  though, 
even  with  respect  to  such  points,  I  think 
the  subject  of  our  criminal  law  is  so  in- 
teresting that  the  details  of  a  BiU  like 
this  might  well  be  settled  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  At  all  events, 
I  must  express  my  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  having  evi- 
dence  taken 

The  Eakl  of  HAREOWBY  said,  he 
thought  the  Bill  might  be  advantage- 
ously referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
whose  labours  he  thought  would  greatly 
assist  the  House  in  their  subsequent 
legislation.  

The  Eakl  of  LICHFIELD  asked  thai 
noble  Earl  who  introduced  the  Bill,  whe- 
ther he  could  give  him  any  information 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  likely  to 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  police, 
after  a  second  conviction,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  ?  He  held  a  strong 
opinion  that  police  supervision,  as  at 
present  exercised,  was  utterly  inefficient. 
He  gathered  fiom  the  noble  Earl's  state- 
ment that  no  discretion  was  to  be  left  to 


the  Judges  or  to  the  committing  magis- 
trates as  to  whether  they  would  give  a 
seven  years'  sentence  of  police  supervi- 
sion or  not,  as  such  a  sentence  was  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  a  se- 
cond conviction. 

The  Eahl  of  EIMBEELEY  said,  he 
could  not  give  an  answer  to  the  noble 
Earl's  question  at  the  present  moment, 
but  he  would  take  care  to  put  himself  in 
a  position  to  answer  it  on  a  future  day. 
He  might  point  out,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  did  not  relate  solely 
to  police  supervision,  but  also  rendered 
eiiminals,  alter  a  second  conviction,  sub- 
ject to  certain  specified  regulations,  by 
which    persons    other    than  the  police 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  them  before 
a  magistrate  for  examination.     He  was 
greatly  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  at- 
tention with  which  they  had  listened  to 
his  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  must  express  his  entire  con- 
currence with  the  view  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite   (Lord    Cairns), 
that  the  proper  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  BiU  was 
upon  the  second  reading.  He  also  agreed 
with  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  in  deprecating 
the  practice  of  the   House,  which  ob- 
tained too  much,  of  sending  Bills  of  im- 
portance before  a  Select  Committee  up- 
stairs.    The  result  of  such  a  course — as 
he  had  been  often  told — was  that  the 
proceedings  of  their  Lordships,  however 
just  and  right  they  might  be,  failed  to 
obtain  that  credit  to  which  they  were 
entitled,   or  to  attract  adequate  public 
attention.     After  what  had  passed  that 
evening,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  postpone  further  discussion  upon  the 
BiU  imtU  the  second  reading,  when  their 
Lordships  would  have  had  an  opportimity 
of  examining  the  provisions  of  the  BiU 
for  themselves,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
what  course  it  would  be  proper  for  them 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  measure. 

BiU  read  1*;  to  he  printed;  and  to  be 
read  2*  on  Friday  next.     (No.  18.) 

LORD   NAPIER's  ANJOnTY   BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  enable  Lord  Napier  of  MagdaU  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  salary  of  Member 
of  Council  for  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  not- 
withstanding his  being  in  receipt  of  an  annuity 
granted  to  him  under  the  Act  dlst  and  d2d  Viot. 
cap.  31 — YfMpreBetUed  by  The  Dukeof  Arotll; 
readK    (No.  15.) 
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OOYEBNOB  GENERAL  OF  HTDIA  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  define  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India  in  Council  at  meetings  for 
making  laws  and  regulations,  and  to  make  better 
proyisioQ  for  making  laws  and  regulations  for 
certain  p^rts  of  India ;  and  for  certain  other  pur- 
poses— Was  presented  by  The  Duke  of  Abotll  ; 
read  K    (No.  16.) 


FINE  ARTS  COPYRIGHT  CONSOLIDATION  AND 
AMENDMENT  BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  Law 
of  Copyright  in  works  of  Fine  Ari-^W ABjfresented 
by  The  Lord  Wxstbubt  ;  read  1*.    (No.  17.) 

PRIVATE  BILLS. 

Standing  Order  Committee  on,  appointed :  The 
liOrds  following,  together  with  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  were  named  of  the  Committee: — 
Ld.  President,  Ld.  Privy  Seal,  D.  Somerset,  M. 
Winchester,  M.  Bath,  M.  Ailesbury,  E.  Devon, 
E.  Airlie,  E.  Hardwioke,  E.  Carnarvon,  E. 
Romney,  E.  Chichester,  E.  Powis,  £.  Verulam, 
£.  Saint  Germans,  E.  Morley,  E.  Stradbroke, 
£•  Amherst,  Ld.  Chamberlain,  V.  Eversley,  Ld. 
Steward,  L.  Camoys,  L.  Saye  and  Sele,  L.  Colville 
of  Culross,  L.  Sondes,  L.  Foley,  L.  Dinevor,  L. 
ShefBeld,  L.  Colchester,  L.  Silchester,  L.  De 
Tabley,  L.  Wynlbrd,  L.  Portman,  L.  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  L.  Belper,  L.  Ebury,  L.  Churston,  L. 
Egerton,  L.  Hylton,  and  L.  Penrhyn. 

PRIVATE  BILLS. 

All  petitions  relating  to  Standing  Orders  which 
shall  be  presented  during  the  present  Session  re- 
ferred to  the  Standing  Order  Committee,  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


OPPOSED   PRIVATE  BILLS. 

The  Lords  following;  viz.,  M.  Bath,  Ld. 
Steward,  L .  Colville  of  Culross,  and  L.  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  were  appointed,  with  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  a  Committee  to  select  and  propose 
to  the  House  the  names  of  the  five  Lords  to  form 
a  Select  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  each 
opposed  Private  Bill. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  26^A  February ,  1869. 

MINUTES.]  —  Sblvot   Coiimittsx  —  Standing 

Orders,  Mr.  Hastings  Russell  added. 
Supply — eontidered  in  Committee — Supplbmxnt- 

ABT  Esthcatxs. 
Public  Bills — Resolution  in  Committee  —  Beer^ 

bouses,  ^. 
Ordered  —  Stannaries  ;   Beerhouses,  Ao,  ;   Sea 

Birds    Preservation  ;     Law    of    Evidence  ; 

Oonrt  of  Common  Pleas  (County  Palatine  of 

Lanoaater)  *, 


First  Reading ^  Amened  Rates*  [21]:  Beer- 
houses, Ac,  [22]  ;  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister*  [23];  Stannaries  [24];  Law 
of  Evidence  [25]  ;  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(County  Palatine  of  Lancaster) *  [26]. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  SHEEP. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  CAEISTEGIE  asked,  Whether  it 
was  true,  as  stated  in  one  or  two  of  the 
public  journals  of  the  preceding  day,  that 
some  sheep  recently  imported  from  Ant- 
werp had  been  found  suffering  from 
sheep-pox  ?  • 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory for  hon.  Members  to  know  that  the 
fact  was  as  follows : — On  Wednesday,  a 
cargo  of  sheep  had  been  landed  at  the 
Victoria  Dock  from  Antwei-p,  which  had 
been  marked  by  the  inspector  for  a 
second  examination;  but,  upon  giving 
that  full  examination,  they  had  been 
passed  as  entirely  free  from  disease. 

ARMY— THE   NEW   ZEALAND   WAR 
MEDAL.— QUESTION. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  When  the  Medal  promised  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the 
6th  of  last  July  to  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary  Forces  engaged  in  the  late  Cam- 
paigns in  New  Zealand  is  likely  to  be 
issued? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL,  m  reply,  said, 
that  the  medal  promised  to  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  late  campaigns  in  New 
Zealand  would  be  ready  shortly,  and  the 
Estimates  presented  on  the  preceding 
day  included  a  sum  for  them. 

SPECIAL   AND    COMMON   JURIES. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  intend,  during  the 
present  Session,  to  introduce  any  measure 
*foimded  upon  the  Eeport  and  Eecom- 
mendations  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Special  and  Common  Juries  made  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  ? 

The  ATTOEl^Y  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill,  which 
he  hoped  shortly  to  lay  before  the  House, 
embodying  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  me  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session, 
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IRELAND-LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND 
TENANT.— QDESTIONS. 

Mb.  DOWTrtNG  said,  he  -would  beg 
to  aek  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Miniafry  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  I-Biv  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant  in  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament ;  and,  if  not, 
trhat  are  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry 
Tith  regard  to  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Mh.  CHICHESTER  FOETESOUE, 
in  reply,  said,  on  this  subjert  he  must 
refer  the  hon.  Member  to  what  \ran  said 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  when  he  volunteered  the  state- 
ment before  a  Question  had  been  asked, 
that  nothing  but  physical  impossibility, 
or  in  other  words,  want  of  time  in  the 
present  Session,  had  doten-ed  the  Go- 
vernment &oni  dealing  with  this  great 
question;  and  it  was  that,  and  that  afone, 
■which  prevented  them  taking  any  action 
upon  it. 

Mb.  BLAKE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Troasurv-,  Whether 
Irish  Members  were  to  understand,  from 
the  Answer  just  given  by  the  Chief  8e- 
iTetary  for  Ireland,  that  Hor  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  introduce  a  mea- 
sure during  the  present  Session  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  tenure  and  im- 
provement of  land  in  Ireland ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  Government  being  only  pre- 
vented from  attempting  to  legislate  on 
the  question  owing  to  its  being  physically 
impossible,  as  stated  by  llie  Chief  Secre- 
tary, whether  a  statement  would  be  made 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  propose  to  legislate  on 
the  question  hereafter? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  asked  me  two  Questions — 
first,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  abandoned  all  hope  or  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  during  the  present  Session  ;  and 
nest,  whether,  if  they  do  not,  they  will 
make  some  declaration  of  principle  on 
which  they  would  proceed  to  legislate. 
In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  Questions, 
I  sliould  say,  following  up  what  has  been 
stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  smallest  possibility  of  there  being 

VOL.  CXCIV.    [thibd  sEBina.] 


I  any  such  state  of  oiicnmatances  in  the 
present  Session  as  would  enable  us  to 
introduce  a  Bill  on  this  important  sub- 

I  ject  with  the  due  consideration  which  its 

I  real  importance  demands.  With  regard 
to  the  second  Question,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  expected  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 

,  vemment  should  endeavour  to  state  their 
poUcj^ — and  it  would  be  extremely  difft- 
cult  to  make  intelligible  any  such  state- 
ment, unless  it  was  accompanied  by  all 
those  details  and  particulars  which  could 
only  be  presented  in  the  former  case. 

SLAVE  TRADE— BRAZILIAN  VESSELS. 

QDESTIOX. 

Mb.  henry  SAMUELSON  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  the  circumstancea 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
8  &  9  Vict.  e.  122,  for  the  aupproesion  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade  in  Brazilian 
vessels,  have  not  ceased  to  esist;  and 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Government 
to  take  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the 
said  Act,  with  a  view  to  rendering  more 
intimate  our  relations  with  the  Brazilian 


"^1 


GLADSTONE  said,  in  reply,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  take  measures  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  in  question,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Aberdeen  Act ; "  and  he  beheved  that 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
hod  on  the  preceding  evening  introduced 
a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  that 
purpose, 

ARMY— MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

acESTioN, 
Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether,  from  the  "Ivetter  of 
Service  "  appointing  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief, 
such  appointment  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  life  or  for  a  lesser  period ; 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
may  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  persons 
for  Commissions,  cither  directly  or  by 
purchase  ;  whether  it  is  consistent  with 
military  discipline  and  the  regulatiane  of 
the  Service  to  appeal  from  a  decision  of 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief, 
or  of  the  Military  Secretary,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  whether  all 
high  military  appointments  are  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
for  hie  approval;  and,  further  to  ask, 
N 


Committee. 
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economy,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 1  * 

Temiuent  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  ;  Mh.  JAMES  HOWAitD  said,  lie 
of  concentrating  the  duties  of  the  War  '  would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Attornoy  General, 
Office  and  Horse  Guards  in  one  Office,  '  ^Vhether  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
under  the  exdufiive  control  of  a  Minister  venuuent  to  introduce  during  the  present 
responsible  to  Parliament  ?  Session  any  mcasui-e  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  The  "  Letter  of  !  of  the  Patent  Laws  ;  and,  if  so,  Trhether 
Service"  appointing  His EoyalHiglinese  it  is  tbe  intention  of  the  Govemnienf  to 
theField-Marshal-Commanding-in-Chief  I  embody  in  tlio  Bill  the  "  Eecomraenda- 
oonveys  the  appointment,  not  for  any  |  tions  "  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  (dated 
specified  time,  but  during  Her  Majesty's  ;  July  29,  1864)  appointed  to  into  the 
pleasure.  The  Secretary  of  State  does  ;  working  of  the  Law  relating  to  Letters 
not  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  porsons  ',  Patent  for  Inventions  ? 
for  commissions,  either  direody  or  by  The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
purchase.  Commissions  in  the  Artillei-j  there  were  so  many  important  questions 
and  Engineers  are  given  entirely  by  open  to  be  dealt  witli  that  he  was  not  able  to 
competition ;  the  commissiona  without  hold  out  any  confident  expectation  that 
pUTchaao  in  the  Line  are  given  either  by  the  Government  would  be  able  to  deal 
open  competition  at  Sandhurst  or  by  with  the  question  of  the  Patent  Laws 
selection  to  deserving  non-commissioned  this  Session. 
officers  i  and  coaunissjons  by  purchase  are 

E'ren  by  qualifying  examination.  Per- 
ips  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  tbat  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  POOR  RATES. 

auEanoN. 

..-    -  :,-,_,.  Me.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he  would 

if  patronage  connected  with  the  Army    ^.^g  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor 
™«.  h-«n«fo™1  frnn,  t>,n  rtA,inr«l-non,-    ^a^  Board,  Whether  it  be  the  intention 


It 


I  transferred  from  the  Genoral-Com- 

nding-in-Chief  to  a  pohtical  Officer.  , 

not  consistent  with  military  disci' 


any  i 


Majesty's  Government  to  take 
»p,  during  the  present  Session, 


pline  and  the  reg^ations  of  the  Office  to  j  ^^^  ^  l^^ra^i  Public  flospitahi.  Infirm' 


appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Field- 
Marahal-Commanding- in -Chief  to  the 
Secretary  of  8tat«  for  War,  and  that  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  feet  that 
reference  is  constantly  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  cases  of  special 
importance  and  difficulty ;  and  tiirther, 
that,  if  at  any  time  the  discipline  of  the 
Army  were  to  fall  into  an  unsatiafoctory 
state,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  not  be  exonerated  from  responsi- 
bility if  he  omitted  to  take 


aries,  Uispensaries  for  the  Sick,  and 
endowed  Almshouses  from  hability  to 
rating  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  ? 

Mh,  GOSCHEN  replied  that  that  was 
a  very  large  Question — a  much  larger 
one,  indeed,  than  it  appeared  to  bo  as 
put  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  confine  any  such  exemp- 
tions to  public  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
dispensaries  for  the  sick,  and  endowed 
almshouses.  The  Sunday  schools,  for 
instance,  had  been  omitted  frnm  the  Ust ; 


prevent  the  contmuanco  of  that  state  of  ^4  ^_^^  there  was  the  question 
thmgs.  _  There  are  not  so  f ar  ^  I  know,  ,  endowid  schools.  If  they  were  to  exempt 
any  decisions  of  the  Mihtar^  SeCTctaiy ; .  ^^^^^^^  ahnshouses  the  question  would 
^  *jty  JB  to  convey  the  decisions  of  ^^ee  whether  endowed  schools  should 
Hia  Eoy^  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  ^^^  ^e  admitted  to  a  similar  privilege. 
Commandmg-m-C^e^  AUhighmihtary    ^      ^      ,^^  ^  (j^^      l,li,  buUdings, 


appointments  are  first  submitted  to  the 
SecretaiT  of  Stat«  for  War  for  his 
approval.     There  ia  no  need  for 


ipeJ  buildings,  and  county  bui 

ings.     The  question   was,    in    fact, 
exceedingly  large  and  complicated  < 


^?  *I^^^fi  "  !!/frt"!  A'ifiT™""    ""d  ^tw^  not  file  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
""""""       "      "-       -"  ~"     jes^B  Government  to  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter  this  Session. 


teate  the  duties  of  the  War  Office  and 
Horse  Guards  in  one  office,  because  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  I  beheve  the 
House,  are  perfectly  satisfied,  without 
inquiry,  that  it  would  be  very  expedient 
to  concentrate  them  in  one  office,  and 
that  expediency  is  wholly  irrespective  of . 
any  changes  in  the  functions  properly 
belonging  to  the  two  Offices. 
Sir  Patrick  &Jiritn 


SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 
Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 
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REPRESENTATION  OF  IRELAND. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  RAlKKiS,  in  rising  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  present  system  of  Irish  Ee- 
presentation  and  to  put  Questions    to 
Her    Majesty's    Government     thereon, 
said,  he  was  conscious  that  the  House 
must  feel   as  fully   as  he  did  the  de- 
sirability  of    such   a   question   as    this 
being  taken  up  by  abler  and  more  ex- 
perienced hands    than   his,  but    as  no 
Member  better  qualified  seemed  disposed 
to  deal  with  it  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not    refuse  him    the    kind    indulgence 
which  it  usually  accorded  to  those  who 
addressed  it  for  the  first  time.     In  the 
first   place,   it  would  be  necessary  for 
liim  to  review  some  of  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  the  Eeform  legislation  of  the 
last  few  years,  but  ho  hoped  to  do  so 
without   any  superfluous    reference   to 
those    controversies  which    took    place 
at  the  time.     It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  in  the  course 
of  last   Session  the  Government  intro- 
duced Reform    Bills    for   Ireland    and 
Scotland ;  and  that,  whilst  that  for  Scot- 
land had  the  good  fortune  to  emerge 
from  the  Legislature  a  complete  and  per- 
fect measure,  such  a  fate  did  not  befall 
that  for  Ireland,  for  at  a  veiy  early 
period  of  its  career  those  most  imiM)rtant 
clauses  which  had  reference  to  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  were   withdrawn, 
and  only  those  relating  to  the  franchise 
became  law,  the  Government  believing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  at  that  time  any  measure  on  which 
any  serious  difference  of  opinion  existed. 
He  woidd  ask  the  House  to  go  back  a 
little  earlier  in  the  history  of  Eeform. 
In  1866,  a  measure  was  introduced  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  Eussell,  which 
contemplated  treating  the    question  of 
Eeform  in    two  separate  paxts,  and  a 
Franchise  Bill  was  introduced  without 
having  any  reference  to  the  re-distribu- 
tion  of  seats,   but  that  course  did  not 
obtain  general  approval ;  and  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Chester   (Earl 
Grosvenor)  proposed  an  Amendment  by 
which   he   sought  to   obtain   from    the 
House  a  declaration  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  question  of  the  franchise 
and  that  of  the  re-distribution  of  seats 
shoidd  go  together.     Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, aner  some  resistance,  assented 
to  that  principle;  and  brought  in  a  mea- 


sure for  the  re-distribution  of  seats  for 
England  and  Wales,  even  though  they 
were  compelled  to  do  so  without  that 
mature  deliberation  and  careful  inquiry 
which  they  might  have  wished  to  bestow 
on  the  subject.    Since  then  it  had  been 
generally  recognized  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  the  question  of  Eeform  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
franchise  and   re-distribution    of   seats 
shoidd  be  dealt  with  in  one  measure. 
That  policy  had  been  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  England  and  Scotland,  but  not 
with  regard  to  Ireland.      One  of  the 
principal  objections  offered  to  such  a 
course  as  that  of  separating  the   two 
measures  from  each  other  was  the  possi- 
bility that  a  dissolution  might  possibly 
intervene  between  the  passing  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  and  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  for  the  re-distribution  of  seats. 
Now  that  was  precisely  what  had  occurred 
with  regard  to  Ireland — and  at  what  a 
crisis  in  her  history.     That  Her  Majesty 
should  be  advised  to  dissolve  ParHcmient 
and  appeal  to  a  constituency  but  half  re- 
formed, a  mere  apology  for  an  electoral 
body,  and  rather  the  ghost  of  the  old  con- 
stituency than  the  germ  of  the  new,  had 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  little  short  of  a 
mockery  of  representative   institutions. 
Yet  that  was  precisely  what  had  oc- 
curred in  dealing  with  Ireland ;  nor  did 
the  anomalous  state  of  her  representa- 
tion end  there.     By  the  Acts  of  1866-7 
England    had    one    representative    for 
every  41,000  of  population,  Wales  had 
one  for  every  38,000,  and  Scotland  one 
for  every  52,000,  or  thereabouts.     Ire- 
land had  one  for  every  56,000,  and  al- 
though that  state  of  things  might  be 
viewed  with  calmness  by  those  who  al- 
ways expected  Ireland  to  occupy  an  in- 
ferior position,  he  doubted  whether  the 
House  would  be  content  to   allow  her 
to  be  worse  treated  in  this  matter  than 
the  sister  kingdoms.    The  anomaly  was 
even  more  striking  if  the  representation 
of   the  coimties    alone  was  compared. 
The  English  counties  had  one  Member 
to  every  58,000  of  population,  the  Welsh 
one  to  every  49,000,  the  Scotch  one  to 
every  56,000,  but  Ireland  pne  only  to 
every  78,194.   Considering  so  much  had 
been  said  about  Eeform,  he  was  some- 
what surprised  that  not  even  professed 
grievance-mongers  had   discovered  and 
published  this  very  gross  electoral  ano- 
maly. He  would  put  it  in  another  way. 
The  5,000,000  of  Ireland  had,  through 
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their  counties,  sixty-four  Members  in 
Parliament ;  if  those  5,000,000  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  situated  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Tweed  they  would  have 
eighty- six  Members ;  if  their  lot  had 
fallen  in  the  still  more  fortunate  coimtry 
north  of  the  Tweed  they  would  have 
ninety,  and  if  they  had  occupied  that 
political  paradise,  the  district  lying  be- 
tween the  Severn  and  Cardigan  Bay 
they  woidd  have  102 — only  one  less 
than  the  Members  returned  by  all 
the  boroughs  and  coimties  of  Ireland. 
Affain,  if  me  representation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scctch  coimties  had  been  framed 
on  the  estimate  for  Ireland,  the  House 
would  number  some  fifty  or  sixty  less  than 
at  present.  It  was  resolved  in  the  course 
of  the  Reform  discussion  to  increase  the 
representation  of  English  counties  ex- 
ceeding 300,000  in  population  from  four 
Members  to  six.  Exclusive  of  the  two 
large  coimties  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, no  less  than  ten  English  counties 
obtained  this  measure  of  justice,  and 
there  were  fifteen  coimties  in  England 
containing  a  population  between  150,000 
and  300,000,  which  returned  at  the  pre- 
sent time  no  less  than  four  Members. 
Now,  the  population  of  the  great  county 
of  Cork  was,  exclusive  of  boroughs, 
419,000,  and  yet  that  great  county  re- 
turned only  two  Members  to  the  British 
Parliament.  The  counties  of  Antrim, 
Down,  Mayo,  Galway,  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
and  Tipperary,  each  of  them  containing 
between  200, 000  and  300, 000  inhabitants, 
and  each  of  which,  if  situated  on  this  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel,  would  return 
four  Members,  only  returned  two.  There 
were  at  least  a  dozen  more— he  would 
not  weary  the  House  with  their  names 
— ^which,  if  situated  in  England,  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Buck- 
inghamshire, Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Hertfordshire.  He  confessed,  in  days 
when  they  heard  so  much  about  the 
great  things  they  were  going  to  do  for 
Ireland,  it  appeared  singular  that  no  one 
shoxdd  have  taken  up  this  question.  If 
the  mantle  of  O'Connell,  who  had  always 
been  alive  to  national  rather  than  to 
party  grievances,  had  descended  on  any 
Irish  Member,  this  subject  would  have 
been  brought  forward  before,  and  they 
would  have  obtained  a  far  more  just  and 
satisfactory  measure  for  Ireland  than 
they  had  done.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  he  had  taken  up  something  of  a 
forlorn  hope  in  pressing  this  subject  on 

Mr,  Bailes 


a  Ministry  who  had  shown  themselves  so 
indifferent  a«  not  to  think  it  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
But  there  were  two  circumstances  on 
wliich  he  built  his  hopes.  The  first  was 
that  there  was  among  Her  Majesty's 
present  advisers  one  who  had  promised 
to  drag  his  Colleagues  to^  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  whenever  he  found  them 
wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  public. 
Well,  he  would  call  upon  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  now  to  perform  that  pa- 
triotic though  somewhat  painfid  opera- 
tion in  a  case  which  must  move  his  sym- 
pathies so  strongly.  In  common  with 
those  who  had  watched  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  career  he  knew  his  implac- 
able animosity  to  little  boroughs,  and 
his  sympathies  with  large  populations 
that  were  not  fairly  represented.  He 
did  not  see  why  the  Irish  counties 
should  not  have  the  same  sympathy 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  yet  find  an  opportunity 
for  one  of  those  confidential  communi- 
cations —  which  some  said  were  more 
frequently  tendered  than  accepted  —  re- 
commending this  act  of  justice  to  the 
Irish  people.  The  other  ground  on  which 
he  relied  was  that  this  Parliament  had 
been  specially  elected  and  the  Ministry 
had  come  into  power  on  the  simple, 
broad,  and  equitable  platform  of  justice 
to  Ireland.  This  was  no  sentimental 
grievance.  In  a  very  few  days  they  would 
be  all  engaged  in  a  wild-goose  chase, 
they  would  be  pursuing  every  ignis  fatuus 
that  a  disordered  fancy  could  conjure  up. 
Before  setting  out  on  fliat  Quixotic  enter- 
prize  he  hoped  they  would  receive  a  pro- 
mise that  a  real  grievance  such  as  that 
he  had  set  forth  would  receive  due  at- 
tention from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
They  were  told  that  the  Irish  people  were 
dissatisfied,  and  that  they  distrusted  the 
good  intentions  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Why  should  they  not  distrust  a 
Parliament  in  which  they  had  only  a 
mockery  of  representation  ?  He  was  not 
at  present  going  to  ai^k  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  or  the  House  to  enter- 
tain a  question  that  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  seats  throughout  England 
and  Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland.  The 
remedy  was  close  at  hand.  He  had  said 
that  the  electoral  unit  in  the  Irish  coun- 
ties was  78,000,  in  the  Irish  boroughs 
21,000,  and  taking  this  basis  of  popula- 
tion as  their  guide  they  foimd  that  the 
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Irish  borouglis  were  as  much  favoured 
as  the  counties  were  injured.  The 
boroughs  in  Ireland  might  be  fairly  di- 
vided into  three  classes.  First,  there 
were  four  great  cities — Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Limerick — which  counted  for 
a  population  of  500,000  out  of  800,000 
who  inhabited  Parliamentary  boroughs. 
Next  to  them  in  importance  was  ano- 
ther set  of  boroughs,  the  most  l)opu- 
lous  of  which  was  Waterford,  and  the 
least  populous  lisbum,  and  which  con- 
tained about  224,000  inhabitants.  They 
returned  eighteen  Members.  Below 
that  limit  were  thirteen  boroughs,  con- 
taining about  72,000  inhabitants,  and 
returning  thirteen  Members,  their  aver- 
age population  being  5,529,  while,  as 
he  had  said,  the  average  population 
to  each  Member  in  the  great  counties 
was  78,194.  Was  a  state  of  things 
of  that  kind  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue? They  had  now  got  in  the 
HoiLse  a  Ministry  which  could  command 
a  great  majority,  and  who  could  employ 
their  majority  to  do  that  which  a  weak 
Ministry  could  not  attempt.  He  would 
ask  them  to  sweep  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  these  thirteen  little  boroughs,  and 
to  give  their  Members  to  the  great  popu- 
lous counties  which  he  had  named,  and 
oven  when  they  had  done  that  they 
would  find  that,  in  the  coimties,  the  ave- 
rage population  represented  by  one 
Member  would  be  64,000,  while  in  the 
boroughs  it  would  be  25,000  or  26,000  ; 
so  that  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  would 
be  nearly  three  times  as  well  repre- 
sented as  the  counties,  instead  of  four 
times,  as  they  were  now.  From  the 
thirteen  seats  thus  obtained  they  might 
give  two  to  Cork  coimty  —  he  did  not 
see  why  it  shoidd  not  return  six  Mem- 
bers —  two  additional  to  Antrim  and 
Down,  and  one  additional  Member  to 
each  of  the  counties  he  had  before 
enumerated.  Suppose  such  a  course 
was  taken  he  should  beprobably  told 
it  would  do  no  good.  There  were  two 
bugbears  to  Members  of  that  House. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  say  there 
was  no  use  in  giving  more  Members  to 
Irish  counties  because  they  would  in  that 
case  give  more  power  to  the  landlord. 
Thus,  the  Irish  landlord  was  the  bug- 
bear of  hon.  Members  opposite.  On  the 
other  hand,  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  would  be  inclined  to  say 
—''You  are  giving  too  much  power  to 
the  priests."  Thus,  the  iiriest  was  a  bug- 


bear to  hon.  Members  on  that  side.  But 
when  they  were  doing  an  act  of  simple 
justice  they  ought  not  to  look  to  results. 
If  they  owed  a  man  £50,  they  should  not 
inquire  before  paying  it  how  he  meant 
to  spend  it.  If  tiiey  adopted  the  plan 
which  he  had  recommended,  they  might 
find  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  minority  in  each  county, 
and  thus  diminish  the  bitterness  to  which 
election  contests  in  Ireland  gave  rise. 
They  would  tranquillize  the  enmities, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  a 
fit  representation. .  He  would  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  they  were  invited  at  the 
present  time  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  mote  which  might  be  observed  in 
the  eye  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland.  Where,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
beam  which  had  obscured  the  vision  of 
our-  English  Reformers?  Their  con- 
science was  so  tender  that  they  strained  at 
the  gnat  of  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  they  expected  the  Irish 
people  to  swallow  such  a  camel  as  to  be 
represented  in  that  House  by  persons — 
excellent  and  worthy  persons  no  doubt — 
but  sent  to  Parliament  by  constituencies 
imworthy  of  the  name  of  towns.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  to  introduce, 
during  the  present  Session,  a  measure 
for  the  Eedistribution  of  Seats  in  Ireland, 
and,  if  so,  when;  and  further,  whether 
it  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  somewhat  premature  to 
enter  upon  legislation  materially  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  Ireland  before  such  a 
measure  heis  been  considered  ? 

Mb.  M^MAHON  said,  that  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  wished  was  to  have  the 
Irish  people  represented  through  coun- 
ties ;  but  as  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  small  boroughs  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  abolish  (New  Ross^, 
he  must  deny  that  the  proposed  would 
afford  any  satisfaction.  What  the  Irish 
people  themselves  complained  of  was 
that  the  counties  had  a  mr  larger  repre- 
sentation than  the  coimties  in  England, 
and  very  much  larger  than  the  boroughs. 
What  the  Irish  people  wanted  was  to  be 
put  in  the  same  position  as  the  people  of 
England — ^that  tibe  coimties  should  not 
have  a  larger  proportion,  and  that  the 
boroughs  should  have  the  same  propor- 
tion of  representatives  as  the  boroughis  of 
England.      That   Irish    matters    wero 
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brought  before  the  House  so  often  was 
all  owing  to  the  undue  predominance  of 
the  landlord  interest  in  Ireland.  There 
were  105  Members  returned  from  Ire- 
land ;  two  by  the  University  of  Dublin, 
sixty-four  by  the  coimties,  and  thirty- 
nine  by  the  boroughs.  Substantially 
there  were  sixty-six  county  Members  to 
thirty-nine  borough  Members  in  Ireland. 
But  in  England,  how  stood  the  propor- 
tion? Up  to  the  passing  of  flie  last 
Beform  Act  there  were  about  three  bo- 
rough Members  to  one  coimty  Member. 
It  was  true  some  alteration  was  made 
by  the  late  Act.  In  England,  under  the 
present  law,  the  boroughs  had  112  more 
Members  than  the  counties ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chester  (Earl  Ghrosvenor) 
wanted  to  increase  the  representation  of 
the  Irish  counties.  Formerly  there  were 
236  borough  and  sixty-four  county  mem- 
bers in  Ireland ;  but  at  the  Union,  while 
the  counties  kept  all  their  representatives, 
200  borough  seats  were  abolished.  When 
the  Irish  Church  was  abolished  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  bring  in  a  Re- 
form Bill  for  Ireland;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  do  so  next  year,    or  even, 

gerhaps,  towards  the  end  of^  the  present 
ession,  if  no  needless  opposition  were 
ojBfered  to  the  passing  of  their  measures 
relating  to  the  Established  Church.  But 
what  the  people  of  Ireland  desired  in 
the  matter  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
that  their  representation  should  be  put 
upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
England,  and  that  the  proportion  of  seats 
now  given  respectively  to  the  counties 
and  boroughs  of  Ireland  should  be  re- 
versed. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  the  lion.  Member  for  Chester 
(Mr.  Raikes),  in  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  Ireland  and  his  kind  intentions  to- 
wards her  people,  had  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  speech  to  advocating 
the  claims  of  that  country  as  a  whole  to 
a  largely  increased  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. But,  as  he  proceeded,  he 
was  good  enough  to  withdraw  that  pro- 
posal from  their  present  consideration, 
and  did  not  ask  them  to  involve  them- 
selves in  a  debate  which  he  knew  well 
would  be  one  of  no  little  difficulty  and 
no  small  dimensions,  if  the  question  of  a 
general  re-distribution  of  seats  were  to  be 
once  more  re-opened  as  between  the 
three  kingdoms  in  the  first  Session  of  the 
Reformed  Parliament.  He,  therefore, 
understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  limit 
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his  Question  to  the  subject  which  ap- 
peared on  the  Notice  Paper — namely,  the 
re-distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland.   Well, 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  part  of 
the  Bill  of  the  late  Government  ^U  out 
of  sight  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
were  familiar  to  most  of  them,  and  had, 
he  thought,  been  correctly  stated  by  the 
hon.   Gentleman.    As  to  that  he  would 
only  say  he  believed  the  re-distribution 
clauses  of  that  Bill  were  dropped  by  a 
sort  of  general  consent  on  both  sides, 
mainly  for  two  reasons — first  of  all,  be- 
cause they  were  deemed  by  most  of  them 
extremely  imsatisfactory,  and  certainly 
did  not  meet  with  favour  from  the  Irish 
Members  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side, 
nor,  he  thought,  with  much  favour  from 
Irish  Members  on  the  other  side.     In  the 
second  place,  the  question  of  the  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats  in  Ireland  coidd  not, 
after  all,  be  one  of  very  great  magnitude. 
Important,  indeed,  as  every  such  question 
was,  still  in  the  nature  of  things  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  it  must  be  confined  within 
pretty  narrow  limits.     It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  greatest  reform  which  could  be 
made  in  the  representation  of  Ireland 
would  be  one  which  he  was  afraid  was 
not  in  the  competence  of  that  House,  and 
that  was  the  creation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  large  and  important  towns  in 
that  country.     They  might  trust  to  her 
future  progress  in  wealth,  proCT)erity,  and 
population  to  remedy  that  defect ;  but 
the  truth  was  that  if  they  were  to  have 
boroughs  at  all  in  Ireland,  they  must,  for 
the  most  part,  be  boroughs  of  a  small 
class.     And  when  he  heard  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chester,  made 
on  the  plea  of  justice  to  Ireland,  he  felt 
convinced  that  it  would  be  met,  as  it  had 
already  been  met  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  New  Ross  (Mr.  M^Mahon),  with  very 
great  disfavour.     The  hon.  Gentleman's 
projwsal  was  that  there  should  be  a  very 
considerable  transfer  of  seats  from  the 
boroughs    to  the  counties  of   Ireland. 
Now,  that  was  not  a  process  which  he 
was  prepared  to  adopt.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  considerable  increase — he 
would  not  say  none — of  the  coimty  repre- 
sentation at  tiie  expense  of  the  boroughs 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  public  opinion 
of  Ireland,  or  would  put  the  representa- 
tion of  that  country  on  a  proper  footing. 
It  was  true  there  were  in  Ireland  several 
important  coimties,  large    in   size    and 
numerous  in  population,  with  only  two 
Members.    But  at  the  same  time  every 
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eonnty  in  Ireland  possessed  two  Members, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and,  moreover,  many 
of  the  Irish  counties  were  small.   Again, 
in  the  Irish  counties  there  was  a  great 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  character  of 
their  popidation,  winch  might  be  said  to 
be  divided  almost  entirely  between  land- 
lords and  tenants ;  whereas  the  popula- 
tion of  the  English  and  Scotch  counties 
contained  mucli  more  varied  elements. 
Those  facts  afforded  an  additional  reason 
to  his  mind  why  they  should  take  care 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  to  impair 
or  diminish  the  amoimt  of  the  borough 
representation  which  Ireland  now  en- 
joyed,  small   as,   he   regretted  to   say, 
many  of  the  boroughs  were.      But  he 
was  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  in  the 
present  Session   a  measure  for  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  in  Ireland.     Well, 
that  subject  had  not  formed  a  part  of 
the  programme  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.    He  could  not  admit  that  it 
was  a  subject  which  urgently  required 
to   be  dealt  T\ith,  and  he  must  say  he 
thought  that  of  all  times  the  first  Ses- 
sion of  a  New  and  Reformed  Parliament 
was  about  the  time  least  fitted  for  deal- 
ing with  it.    But  events  were  happening 
at  this  moment  which  might  possibly 
make  some  difference  in  the  course  to  be 
taken  on  that  matter,  because,  without 
prejudging  what    might  occur,    it  was 
impossible  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  proceedings  were  now    going  on 
before  the  Election   Judges  in  Ireland 
which  might  impose  on  the  House  and 
the  Government  the  necessity,  in  some 
limited  degree,  of  considering  that  very 
question  of  the  transfer  of  representa- 
tion  firom  one   community  to   another. 
But  tlie  hon.  Member  for  Chester  asked 
another  question  on  a  point  on  which, 
however,   he  had  not   dealt    at    much 
length  in  his  speech — ^namely,  whether, 
in  the  oi>inion  of  the  Government,  it  was 
not  prematm*e  to  enter  upon  legislation 
affecting  the  welfare  of  Ireland  until 
they  had  can-ied  a  measure  for  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  ?      Now  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  giving  a  positive  answer  to 
that  part  of  the  hon.   Gentleman's  in- 
quiry'.     He  was   decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  by  no  means  premature  to 
introduce  the    measures  of  which  the 
Cfovemment  had  given  Notice ;  and  that 
the  defects,  such  as  they  were,  which  he 
did  not  deny  to  exist  in  the  Irish  sys- 


tem of  representation,  formed  no  reason 
whatever  for  any  delay  in  carrying  out 
that  policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Gk)- 
vemment  had  announced.  On  the  con- 
trary, speaking  with  some  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  he  would  venture  to  say  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chester  that  while 
that  policy  had  received  the  adhesion  of 
a  g^eat  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  as 
expressed  through  their  present  repre- 
sentatives, the  only  effect  of  substituting 
for  the  present  system  of  representation 
in  Ireland  one  still  more  perfect  and 
more  capable  of  expressing  the  views  of 
its  people  would,  he  believed,  be  largely 
to  increase  the  support  accorded  to  the 
policy  annoxmced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

TRADES  UNIONS. 
QUESTION.      OBSEEVATIONS. 

Me.  Serteant  COX  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  When  the  Report 
of  the  Trades  Unions  Commission  is  ex- 
pected ;  and  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Gt)vemment  tojintroduce  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  any  measure  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Trade  Societies  ?  He  did  not 
put  that  question  from  mere  curiosity, 
but  because  it  related  to  a  real  grievance. 
The  Commission  on  Trades  Unions,  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  William  Erie,  ex-Ohief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  had  sat 
for  many  months,  and  had  had  its 
martyrs,  as  the  Benches  on  the  other 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  too 
painfully  showed.  It  had  been  stated 
some  time  since  in  the  public  prints  that 
the  Ropoi-t  of  the  Commission  might  be 
shortly  expected ;  and  just  when  they 
were  looking  for  that  Report  there  ap- 
peared a  little  book,  written  and  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  President  of  the 
Commission,  purporting  to  be  the  sub- 
stance of  a  memorandum  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  Commission,  giving  an 
exposition  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
affecting  Ti'ad(?8  Unions.  That  work 
was  a  very  full,  clear,  and  conclusive 
statement  of  the  law  bearing  on  that 
subject ;  and  it  was  not  surjmsing  that, 
when  the  members  of  those  societies, 
who  were  (joimted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
read  that  exposition,  they  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know  what  verdict 
the  Commission  over  which  its  distin- 
guished author  presided  intended  to 
Sronoxmce  on  them.  According  to  the 
eclaration  of  the  law  by  the  ex-Chief 
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Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it  woiild 
seem  that  the  very  legality  of  these 
trades  unions  was  questioned.  It  was, 
at  least,  difficult  for  them  to  know  how 
to  act  without  infringing  the  law.  The 
unions  were  consequently  placed  in  a 
veiy  inconvenient  position,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that,  having  had  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  passed 
upon  them  before  the  verdict  had  been 
given,  they  should  be  extremely  anxious 
to  learn  what  that  verdict  would  be.  In 
the  event  of  the  legality  of  the  unions 
being  doubtful,  he  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce,  without  a  moment's 
delay — ^within  a  week  from  the  time  when 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  laid 
upon  the  table — a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  extricating  them  from  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  would  be  involved;  for, 
although  there  might  be  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  reference  to  trades  imions,  all 
would,  he  believed,  agree  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  imions  must  be  recog- 
nized, although  it  might  be  necessary 
to  surroxmd  their  legal  status  by  cer- 
tain safeguards. 

Mr.  BRUCE:  As  I  stated  to  the 
House  the  other  day,  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  may  be  daily  expected. 
I  have  had  the  advantage  to-day  of 
communicating  with  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  I  have  been  told  by  him 
that  the  Report  is  on  the  point  of  being 
sent  in.  I  believe,  however,  that,  al- 
though the  Report  will  soon  be  made 
public,  some  little  time  must  elapse  before 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  printed ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  ready 
in  time  to  be  fully  considered  with  a 
view  to  legislation  during  the  present 
Session.  When  the  Report  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Government  we  shall 
lose  no  time  in  legislating  on  a  question 
the  importance  of  which,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

PORTPATRICK  LIGHTHOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS.      QUESTION. 

Lord  GARUES,  in  rising  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  subject  of  Port- 
patrick  Lighthouse,  said,  he  must  apolo- 
gize to  the  House  for  taking  up  their 
time  with  a  subject  which  would  be  un- 
interesting to  them  generally ;  but  if  he 
was  enabled  to  make  the  &w  remarks 
which  he  hoped  to  do,  he  believed  they 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox 


would  agree  with  him  that  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  in  bringing  forward  the 
subject  of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 
He  must  preface  his  observations  by 
thanking    the    right     hon.    Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Bright)  for  the  very  full 
amount  of  information  he  accorded  him 
in  answer  to  his  Question  on  the  subject 
a  week  ago  ;  but  he  could  not  say  fiiat 
he  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  substance 
of  that  information.     He  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  it  was 
the  present  intention  of  tiie  Board  of 
Trade  to  discontinue  the  light  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  that,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  light  was  of  utility  to  passing  vessels, 
he    would   not  sanction    its    aboHtion. 
Now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  give  a  short  resumi  of  the 
history  of  that  Lighthouse.     It  was  in 
the  year  1790,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  after  that  port  had  been  first  se- 
lected as  the  station  for  the  transmission 
of  mails  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland, 
that  a  lighthouse  was  first  erected  in  the 
harbour.     That  continued  until  the  year 
1836;  and  in  the  interim  the  harbour 
was  very  much  improved,  and  during 
that  year  (1836)  the  pier  on  the  south 
side  of  that  harbour  was  considerably 
elongated,    and  so  important  was   the 
station  considered  that  a  new  lighthouse 
was  erected  at  the  end  of  it.      In  that 
same  year  the  charge  of  the  Lighthouse 
was  given  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse 
Commissioners,  and  they  kept  it  burning 
until  the  year  1850,  when,  he  imagined, 
it  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the 
mail  service,  which  had  been  conducted 
by   that  port   for  seventy    years    con- 
secutively, having  been  abandoned  owing 
to  there  having  been  no  railways  at  that 
time  laid  down  to  the  ports  on  either  side 
of   the  Channel.      For   two    or    three 
years,  he  must  admit,  that  no  accident 
happened  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
coiild  be  considered  to  be  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  want  of  that  light ;  but  in 
the  year  1856— he  thought  it  was — that 
a  wreck  occurred,  entailing  both  loss  of 
life  and  property :  and  it  was  on  that 
account  that  tiie  Board  of  Admiralty — in 
whose  hands  was  at  that  time  intrusted 
the  charge  of  the  harbour  and  works — 
ordered  the  resuscitation  of  the  light, 
which  had  continued  to  be  burnt  ever 
since.      Now,   he   had  been    engaged 
himself  for  the  last  few  years  with  others 
in  trying  to  re-establish  a  short  sea  com- 
munication between  that  port  and  the 
nearest  port  on  the  Irish  coast ;  and  it 
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i  during  hia  interesting  himself  to-  1  collisions,  and  not  secured  safe^  at  a 


wards  that  end  tliat  he  learnt  from  thy  The  two  rules  to  which  he  alluded  were 
those  contained  in  Articles  13  and  14  of 
the  regulations.     Article  13  was  aa  fol- 


persons  who  had  practical  knowledge 

such  matters,  that  that  Portpatrick  light 

waa  more  beneficial  than  any  other  on 

the  Scotch  coast  for  all    vessels  from 

the  English  or  Irish   coast  which  were 

making  for  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde. 

Having  given  those  facts,  he  would  not 

trespass  farther  upon   the  time  of  thi-    „,  .       t        !_■  i 

House;  but  ho  omitted  to  mention  thai    ""^^^  Hth  rule,  which  related  to  two  ships 

a  few  days  before  the   re-assembling  of   "^"^^^  "^^^^  crossing, 


"  Two  ships  nn<ier  steani  meeting. — If  two 
>h[pi  under  Bteun  ara  meeting  end-on  or  nMrly 
end-on,  so  u  to  iniolve  risk  of  oollision,  the  helm* 
of  both  shall  be  put  to  port,  so  that  awh  11U17 
pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other." 


Parliament,  ho  learned  by  a  side  wind 
that  it  wa«  intouded  to  extinguish  that  . ' 
hght  by  the  first  of  March ;  and  tht  ' 
answer  he  received  from  the  right  hon. 


'0  ships  under  steam  a  ^. 

<  involTs  risk  of  colliuon,  the  ship  which  bos  the 
her  on  her  own  starboard  side  shall  kMp  out  of 
I  the  waj  of  the  other." 

Gentleman  a  week  ago  seemed  rather  t<p  , '^''  rules,  ho  thought,  required  no 
confirm  that  intention  on  the  part  of  the.  "^^fL^^^^.^^  ''JT}^_^^^^?  ^?^^ 
Board 


hat  intention  on  the  part  of  thf    "X  **     ^  ""  "«  "'"^^  meemig  eaon 
'  Trade.      He  must  therefore- '  ^^^^  ^^<^-<i^_  were  concerned  but  when 


speak,  and  with  some  confidence,  to  the 


slightl' 


right  iion.  Gentleman,  who  had  Htherta,    ^K^*  "^  ^^  ."^^f  ''  ,^a«  inexpedient 

1    ^n       1-  n  -1.1-  in  1       ■  that  thOV  shnil    fi    nlt^RP  tllBll-  iwllll-mi     an    ati 


a  great  deal  to  the 


he  beheved,  prided  himself  upon 
outdone  by  no  one  in   advocating  the 
cause  of  humanity,  not  to 


that  they  should  alter  tlieir  c< 

to  incur  the  risk  of  collision,  which  had 

occasionally  occurred,    from  the  desire 


taunt!  ui  uuuiaiiiLy,  iiut    n'    hiujittuiu   luc     ,.      .   ,,  *      ,       ,        , '-  : 

adTsnt   to    powef    by    >anotiomng    the    'I""' 1"  "mbI.  nkoidd  p..,  to  the    

.liandonmeal  of  .light,  the  maiutenance  I S"?  '"''•'■  I"**"* . "'  contmumg  on 
of  n-hich  ho  hehered  to  be  neeeeeair  to  'heir  co™  and  paaemg  eaoh  othei  on 
enrare  the  safety  and  pre.ervation,  not  jh"  "ght  hand  .ide,  they  tamed  their 
only  of  tlio  propertv,  Tjut  aim  of  the  I  '^'i  toiraid.  ea^  other  with  a  ™w  to 
Uveeot  a  large  ond'deserving  dasa  ofl  P°5""'B  t"",""" '™'.  i   i'?™^  colhsions 


Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

RULE  OF  THE   ROAD  AT  SEA. 

UUESTIOX.      OBSERVATIOXS. 

Sm  JOHN   HAY   said,  that,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 


and  much  loss  of  life  had  in  consequence 
occurred.  He  was  aware  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  issued  certain  explanations 
of  the  regulations,  with  the  view  to  point 
out  to  those  in  charge  of  vessels  that  it 
was  undesirable  on  such  occasions  as 
those  to  which  he  referred  to  pass  to  the 


the  Board  of  Trade  could  only  speak  left ;  but  the  Judges  had  asserted  that 

once  on  the  Motion  before  the  House,  he  those  vessels  which  did  not  attempt  to 

would  now  interpose  and  ask  the  Ques-  pass  to  the  left  under  the  circmnstances 

tion  of  wlilch  he  had  given  Notice.     He  and  got  into  collision  must  be  held  to 

would,  indeed,  have  been  content  with  have  broken  the  law.     In  the  case  of  the 
simply  asking  tlie  Question,  had  h 

thou^t  it  desirable  to  explain  briefly        

the  nature  of  the  change  which  he  should  be  quite  olear  that  there 
recommend  as  to  "  the  rule  of  the  road 
at  sea" — the  term  usually  applied  to  cer- 
tain regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  one  or  two' do! nt' 
Trade  for  the  purpose  of  showing  vessels  meeting,  that  thi 
passing  eac-h  other  how  to  keep  clear  with  the  obserya 
and  avoid  collision.     Those  rules  had  jn  another  case,  the   Frui'Urtr 
been  translated  into  vaiious  foreign  Ian-  f^nffol,  the  Court  said — 
guagos,  and  had  been  awepted  as  the 
rule  of  the  road  by  almost  all  maritime 
nations.     It  would,  therefore,  iindoubt- 
(Hlly  be  undesirable  to  meddle  with  those  meeting  ei 

rules   without  sufficient   cause.       Thoi-e  '  P"' of  »!>« 't*t«"«i'».*i««rly  end-on.'" 
were  two  rules  with  respect  to  steamships  1 'ITiere  was,  he  might   add,  a  valuable 

passing  each  other  which,  in  his  opinion,  little  handbook  which  waa  vety  generally 

and  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  con-  accepted  as  a  guide  by  officers  in  com- 

versant  with  the  subject,  had  occasioned  maud  of  merchant  ships,  in  which  the 


not  '  77iamei  n.  the  SUrl;  the  Court  said^ 

In  ordor  to  excuse  her  from  porting  it  mail 

...;._..       .1..  .L  ._.   ...   throe  points  of  dif- 

iBrKiico  ano  not   ibbi  ;    lor  surely  it  would  neyer 

do  to  contend,  where  thej  were  so  nearlj  meeting 

nnd-OD,  that  if  the  ovidenoe  should  be  that  it  wai 

I  only  in  the  direction  they  wer* 

it  would  bo  luSoient  to  dispeoM 

ith  the  obiervaneo  of  this  rule  V 

the 


Part  of  the  eTidenoe   sajrs   that  they  WBT* 

lin  two  points  of  meeting  end-on.    I  shonld 

lider  that  if  they  were  within  two  pointa  of 

end-on,  they  would  fall  in  with  the  Utt«r 


ill 
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author,  Mr.  Oliver,  explained  the  law 

thus — 

**  The  expression  *  keep  ont  of  the  way'  used  in 
the  foregoing  regulations  has  heen  held  to  mean, 
as  a  general  rule,  going  astern  of  the  other  ship  ; 
but  under  some  circumstances  it  is  otherwise.  In 
all  cases  of  doubt  the  safer  course  is  to  port  the 
helm." 

Now,  if  vessels  hapx)ened  to  be  at  all  to 
the  right  of  each  other  it  must  be  very- 
unsafe  to  cross  each  other's  bows  at  the 
risk  of  collision,  with  a  view  to  fulfil  the 
letter  of  the  law,  if  not  its  intention  and 
spirit.  He  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion 
by  a  statement  of  a  late  Colleague  of 
his,  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  who  said — 

**  I  have  always  thought  that  in  the  regulations 
some  recognition  of  the  starboard  helm  should 
have  been  made  ;  but  starboard  helm  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  persons  are  therefore  led  to  assume 
that  the  starboard  helm  must  not  be  used,  whereas 
it  is  quite  clear  that  when  a  green  light  is  seen  on 
the  starboard  bow,  or  nearly  ahead,  the  starboard 
helm  should  be  used." 

He  thought  he  had  sufficiently  indicated 
the  reasons  why  it  was  undesirable  that 
vessels  already  to  the  right  of  each  other 
shoidd  cross  each  other's  bows  and  pass 
to  the  left,  and  a  very  simple  rule  sub- 
stituted for  Rxdes  13  and  14  woidd,  he 
believed,  meet  the  difficulty.  The  rule 
which  he  woidd  propose  woidd  require 
that  steamers  neanng  each  other  should 
starboard  the  helm  to  a  ship  on  the  star- 
board bow  or  side,  and  port  the  helm  to 
a  ship  on  the  port  bow  or  side.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  woidd  see 
the  expedien(;y  of  arlopting  that  view. 

Admiral  SEYMOUE  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  although  no  regulations 
could  altogether  avert  collisions  at  sea, 
they  yet  might  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
avoided  by  the  establishment  of  proper 
rules.  He  entirely  concurred  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay)  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change  which  he  suggested. 
There  was  another  matter  connected  with 
the  subject,  on  which,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficient  stress  was  not  laid  in  the  regu- 
lations, and  that  was  the  stopping  of  the 
engines.  In  the  collision  between  the 
Osprey  and  the  Amazon,  which  had  re- 
cently occurred,  it  appeared  that  the 
Osprey  had  gone  down  with  her  engines 
at  fidl  speed. 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  The  noble  I^rd  the 
Member  for  Wigtonshire  (Lord  Garlies) 
is  quite  right  in  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  put  on  the  Answer  which  I  gave 
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him  the  other  evening.  He  is  probably 
aware  that  the  Northern  Light  Commis- 
sioners have,  on  past  occasions,  expressed 
it  to  be  their  opinion  that  the  Hglit  at 
Portpatrick,  though  it  might  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  harbour,  was  not 
necessary  for  passing  vessels.  There  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trade — there  could  be  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  public  Department  to 
put  out  a  light  which  was  shown  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  usefid ;  and  I  have 
now  to  state,  in  answer  to  the  Question 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that  nothing  will  bo 
done  in  the  matter  to  wliich  it  relates 
until  further  reference  has  been  made  to 
i  the  Northern  Light  Commissioners,  and 
,  their  opinion  taken  upon  it.  K  it  should 
be  found  that  the  light  is  of  use  to  pass- 
ing vessels — a  point  on  which  I  am  not 
competent  of  my  own  knowledge  to  form 
an  opinion — the  Board  of  Trade  will  take 
care  that  it  is  not  extinguished.  As  to 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  production,  beyond 
that  which  is  often  a  very  good  one — the 
expense  which  its  publication  would  in- 
volve. If  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to  see 
the  correspondence  he  can  have  access  to 
everything  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  ^^^itten  on  this  matter,  or  if  he  thinks 
any  public  advantage  could  be  gained 
by  taking  that  course,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  lay  the  correspondence  on  the 
table.  This  answer  will,  I  hope,  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  noble  Lord.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Question  which  has  been  put 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tlio 
Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay), 
the  House  wiU  hardly  expect  that  I,  who 
am  not  a  sailor,  shoidd  enter  into  the 
minute  and  technical  points  to  which  he 
has  drawn  its  attention.  It  is,  I  think, 
better  that  I  shoidd  read  a  little  memo- 
randum which  I  made  this  morning, 
which  will  prevent  me  fi^om  being  inac- 
curate, an4  niay,  probably,  be  regarded 
as  containing  a  sufficient  explanation  on 
the  subject.  I  understand  that  the  pre- 
sent rule  of  the  road  at  sea  was  adopted 
in  this  coimtry  after  the  very  best  pro- 
fessional assistance  in  franung  it  had 
been  obtained,  and  after  full  discussion 
with  the  French  Government,  I  also  un- 
derstand that  the  advisers  of  the  Trinity 
House,  the  Admiralty,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Judges  of  the  Admiralty  Coiii-t 
in  England,  and  the  advisers  of  the 
French  Government  were  unanimous  on 
the  subject.    This  agreement  was  come 
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to  in  1862;  and  since  then  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  advisers  of  the  various 
maritime  States  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  adopted  by  them  all.  The  rule  of 
the  road,  therefore,  which  was  agreed  to 
in  1862,  is  at  this  moment  the  rule  for 
the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  England 
cannot  now  of  herself  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  altering  this  international 
law.  That,  I  think,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  examines  the  question. 
But  with  respect  to  the  particular  point 
to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
has  more  especially  invited  attention  — 
the  alteration  which  he  would  wish  to 
see  made  in  the  rule  beanng  upon  the 
position  in  which  ships  are  when  they 
are  said  to  be  nearly  end-on  —  I  would 
say  that  the  matter  has  been  considered 
since  1862,  and  another  Order  of  Coimcil 
explanatory  of  it  issued  in  July,  1868. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  both  of  the  hon. 
and  gaUant  Gentlemen  who  spoke  on 
this  subject  were  not  members  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  at'  the  time.  Pro- 
bably they  have  forgotten  what  was  then 
done ;  but  I  miderstand  that  their  own 
Board  of  Admiralty  wrote  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  giving  their  entire  assent  to 
the  explanatory  clause  to  which  I  have 
referred.  That  being  so,  I  think  I  may 
fairly  ask  why,  when  at  the  Board  of 
Adniiralty,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
men did  not  discover  those  imperfections 
in  the  law  of  which  tliey  now  complain, 
and  attempt  to  remedy  them  ?  I  may 
state  farther  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  received  many  pamphlets  and  sug- 
gestions on  various  branches  of  this  sub- 
ject. No  two  of  those  pamphlets  or  sug- 
gestions, however,  I  believe,  agree  in  the 
recommendations  which  they  make.  The 
rules  now  in  force  are,  I  may  add,  very 
f?imple.  They  are  such  that  any  person 
may  learn  them,  as  a  child  does  a  nursery 
rhjTue,  in  a  very  short  period  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  sober,  in  his 
senses,  and  not  panic-stricken  by  the 
events  of  the  moment,  shoidd  not  be  able 
to  remember  and  apply  them.  They  are 
taught  to  all  masters  and  mates  of  ships, 
who  cannot  obtain  their  certificates  imtil 
they  thoroughly  imderstaud  them.  As 
to  Uie  correspoudonce  on  this  subject,  I 
may  say  that  there  are  some  Papers  with 
respect  to  it  which  ^vill  shortly  be  placed 
on  the  table,  and  which  will,  I  believe, 
include  the  correspondence  on  tliis  par- 
ticular point.  If  they  should  not  be  sa- 
tisfactory, he  will  have  the  opportunity 


of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  House 
again.  The  House  must  excuse  my  fiir- 
ther  entering  into  the  subject.  I  have 
given  information  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  it  it  wiU 
meet  tiie  case  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
has  mentioned. 

REDUCTIONS    IN    THE    GOVERNMENT 

DOCKYARDS. 

QUESTION.      0B8EBVATI0NS. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHIN8T0NE,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  destitution  at 
Portsmouth  consequent  on  the  discharge 
of  Men  from  the  Dockyard ;  and  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whe- 
ther he  intends  to  take  any  measures 
to  alleviate  that  distress  by  promoting 
emigration  or  otherwise,  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Sir  John  Hay).  What,  however,  he 
now  desired  more  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  was  the 
great  distress  existing  in  several  portions 
of  the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  the 
very  large  reductions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  dockyards.  Into  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  discharge  of  so 
many  of  the  workmen  he  had  no  desire 
to  enter,  but  the  result  was  very  great 
and  wide-spread  distress.  At  Portsmouth 
last  year  1,118  men  had  been  discharged. 
Against  the  character  of  these  men  no- 
thing had  been  urged,  and  after  parting 
bit  by  bit  with  their  clothing  and  ftimi- 
ture  they  had  to  trust  to  the  assistance 
of  their  neighbours  for  relief.  They 
were  too  respectable  to  go  into  the  poor- 
house.  £1,500  had  been  subscribed  at 
Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  distress  which  the  reductions  had 
occasioned,  and  those  who  had  been  dis- 
charged were  employed  upon  public 
works — the  money  being  foimd  by  the 
municipality  and  the  citizens  combined, 
but  this  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  distress  in 
Lancashire  these  men,  then  the  possessors 
of  comfortable  incomes  and  happy  homes, 
came  forward  with  no  sparing  hand,  and 
they  now  trusted  that  the  Government 
woidd  entertain  their  case  with  equal 
consideration.  Indeed  this  was  a  duty 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  peremptory 
mode  of  dismissal  that  had  been  adopted 
rendered  imperative  ujwn  the  Govern- 
ment. His  own  acquaintance  with  work- 
ing  men  was  of  a  very  intimate  character, 
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and  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  at  all 
consonant  with  the  feelings  or  wishes  of 
the  working  men  of  this  country  that  so 
many  of  their  brethren  should  be  reduced 
to  distress  by  being  so  suddenly  and  so 
imexpectedly  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ment. The  Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  in  a 
letter  which  he  had  written,  described 
the  distress  which  the  discharge  of  so 
many  workmen  had  occasioned  as  **  deep, 
dire,  urgent,  and  most  heart-rending." 
It  was  indeed  heart-rending  to  see  gangs 
of  workmen  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  standing 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  with  nothing 
to  do.  What  was  desired  was  this — in 
Portsmouth  alone  there  were  200  or  300 
men  who  with  their  families  would  be 
glad  to  emigrate  if  they  had  the  means 
of  so  doing,  and  he  did  not  think  it  an 
imreasonable  request  if  he  asked  that 
these  men  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate 
to  Canada,  whore,  according  to  intelli- 
gence they  had  received,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  they  could  obtain  ample 
means  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  J.  D.  LEWIS  said,  that  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Devonport,  he  could  &dly 
endorse  the  statement  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone)  as  to  the  great  dis- 
tress which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
discharge  of  so  many  of  the  dockyard 
employ  is.  Last  year  no  less  than  1,500 
were  discharged  from  the  Government 
establishments  at  Devonport,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  could  safely  assert  that  such  a 
wholesale  and  reckless  system  of  dis- 
missing workmen  had  never  before  oc- 
curred in  the  borough.  These  discharges 
were  attributable  solely,  he  woidd  not 
say  to  the  fault,  but  to  the  act  of  the  late 
Government,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  exhi- 
biting some  ingratitude  in  referring  to 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  was  quite 
possible  that,  but  for  what  had  occurred, 
he  should  not  have  had  the  honom*  of 
addressing  the  House  that  evening.  He 
did  not  mean  entirely  to  blame  the  late 
Qtjvemment  in  this  matter,  for  when 
persons  got  into  difficidties  they  were 
occasionally  obliged  to  reduce  their  esta- 
blishments. Though,  however,  the  ser- 
vants so  discharged,  might  possibly  have 
no  legal  claim  against  their  late  masters, 
the  latter  would  not  be  favourably  re- 
garded by  society  if  they  altogether 
turned  their  backs  upon  tibe  wretched 
people  who  by  the  loss  of  their  employ- 
ment had  been  reduced  to  distress.  He 
was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
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Lord  of  the  Admiralty  woidd  not  fall 
into  any  such  mistake,  and  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  he  heai»d  last  night 
that  there  waa  to  be  no  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
Devonport  and  Portsmouth.  His  ri^ht 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty had  stated,  that  of  the  4,629  men 
who  had  been  discharged  2,000  had  been 
employed  only  from  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober, and  that  they  must  therefore  have 
known  their  services  were  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  dispensed  with.  But  that 
would  still  leave  more  than  2,600  who 
had  been  working  at  their  emplojTnent 
for  some  years,  and  who,  if  discharged 
in  so  imexpected  a  manner,  were  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  some  slight  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
He  trusted  that  the  Answer  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  be  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GEAVES  said,  he  was  unwilling 
it  should  be  supposed  that  the  reduc- 
tions complained  of  affected  solely  the 
localities  more  immediately  concerned. 
With  regret  he  must  say  they  affected 
the  shipwrights  and  other  artizans  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  trade  through- 
out the  kingdom.  This  particular  branch 
of  the  trade  of  the  coimtry  was  generally 
pretty  well  regulated  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  supply  might  be  said  to  be 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  therefore 
the  effect  of  2,600  men  being  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  country  would  be 
greatly  to  increase  the  supply,  and  thus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  increase  the  pau- 
perism of  the  country.  His  object  in 
rising  was  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
his  reply,  to  give  the  House  some  idea 
of  the  terms  of  the  engagement  of  these 
men.  He  had  always  been  imder  the 
impression  that  those  engaged  in  Go- 
vernment Dockyards  received  lower 
wages  than  those  who  were  employed 
in  private  yards,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  were  entitled  to  the  receipt 
of  some  pension  or  gratuity  on  super- 
annuation or  on  leaving  the  service  after 
some  time.  If  that  were  so,  he  certainly 
coidd  not  help  thinking  they  had  some 
claim  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  It  might  be  projier 
that  the  (Government  should  wish  to 
carry  out  a  reduction,  but  it  was  clear 
that  they  ought  to  avoid  anything  like  a 
broach  of  public  faith. 
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Mb.  stone  said,  he  was  glad  that  his 
hon.  Colleague  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
with  whose  sentiments  he  thoroughly 
concurred,  had  confined  his  remarks  to 
the  distress  existing  in  Portsmouth,  and 
that  he  had  not  gone  into  any  matters 
relating  to  those  who  were  responsible 
for  this  distress.  It  might  be  asked  how 
it  was  that  men  who  were  discharged 
last  year  had  not  long  before  this  taken 
steps  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere, 
iiXad  of  remainiBi  tTbe  a  burden  to 
the  rates  ?  but  the  answer  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Graves),  and  it  was  that  the  de- 
pression in  the  ship  building  trade  was 
not  confined  to  the  dockyards,  but  was 
s^neral  throughout  the  country.  There- 
fore there  was  no  opening  for  those  men 
in  their  own  employment  in  any  other 
part  of  the  coimt^,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
their  going  elsewhere.  It  might  be  said 
that  these  men  took  employment  with 
the  distinct  imderstanding  that  they  were 
liable  to  be  discharged  at  any  moment, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  legal  claim  on 
the  Government;  but  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  discharge  of  one  or 
a  few  men  from  one  out  of  other  estab- 
lishments and  a  wholesale  discharge  like 
this  from,  all  places  where  the  men  could 
find  employment.  There  was  another 
matter  to  which  he  wished  to  refer, 
namely — ^the  position  of  the  Government 
in  dockyard  towns  in  connection  with 
the  poor  rate.  The  question  was  whe- 
ther the  Government  should  not  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  to  the  rate  in  a 
crisis  like  this  ?  A  great  many  persons 
in  the  towns  sufiered  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  trade  and  the  increase  of  the 
local  rates ;  and  although  the  Govern- 
ment within  the  last  few  years  had  made 
a  contribution  to  the  poor  rate  in  respect 
of  the  premises  they  occupied,  they  paid 
a  fixed  sum,  so  that  their  contribution 
did  not  vary  with  the  amount  which  was 
required  to  be  spent  in  the  place.  When 
the  Government  increased  the  rate 
levied  upon  the  town,  by  discharging 
their  men,  they  did  not,  like  private 
employers  of  labour,  increase  their  pay- 
ment to  the  rate.  All  he  asked  was  that 
the  Government  should  recognize  these 
facts  and  afford  help  in  some  way  or 
other. 

Mb.  C.  WYKEHAM-MAETIN  said, 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  the  dis- 
tress was  as  great  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land as  it  was  in  the  West.    He  would 


abstain  from  speaking  particularly  of 
the  borough  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  (Rochester),  although  in 
that  place  there  were  men  who  had 
served  the  Gbvemment  for  thirty  years 
and  who  were  now  walking  the  sbreets 
in  search  of  employment.  He  would, 
however,  remark  that  at  Woolwich  the 
distress  was  extending  from  the  late 
emphyh  of  the  dockyard  to  the  poorer 
class  of  shopkeepers  in  the  town;  and 
imless  the  Government  would  give  some 
assistance,  he  was  afraid  the  increase  of 
the  local  burdens  of  the  coimties  of 
Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and  Kent  would 
countervail  any  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens. 

Mb.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  employment  of  workmen 
in  national  establishments.  Those  who 
had  been  connected  with  dockyards,  or 
had  represented  constituencies  which  in- 
cluded dockyards,  must  have  observed 
the  critical  position  in  which  workmen 
were  placed  fit)m  time  to  time.  When 
the  idea  prevailed  that  Gt)vemment 
dockyards  were  the  proper  places  in 
which  to  build  ships  there  was  a  de 
mand  for  workmen.  Then  there  fol- 
lowed a  period  in  which  economy  was 
required,  which  was  generally  just  be- 
fore the  Estimates  were  proposed ;  and, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  industrial 
classes,  a  large  number  of  workmen  were 
discharged,  and  the  greatest  distress  was 
produced.  It  had  been  his  misfortune  to 
see  this  distress  in  its  horrors  and  mise- 
ries, and  it  was  impossible  to  describe 
the  effects  of  it  on  the  families  of  the 
unfortunate  men.  It  led  him  to  think  it 
was  desirable  that  these  sudden  changes 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  some  fixed  rule.  Was  it 
not  possible  to  employ  the  men  in  some 
other  way  than  in  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  ships?  He  had  before  ad- 
vocated their  employment  in  breaking 
up  old  vessels  as  preferable  to  dis- 
charging them,  and  he  still  considered 
that  desirable.  Extraordinary  state- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  late  Par- 
liament of  the  loss  in  which  the  coxmtry 
was  involved  by  the  s€de  of  wooden 
vessels  to  be  broken  up  by  private  ship- 
breakera.  Two,  which  were  originally 
valued  at  £80,000  and  £40,000,  were 
soldrespectivelyfor  £28,000  and  £26, 000, 
and  the  stores  were  re-purchased  by 
theGovemment  for  £32, 000  and  £30,000, 
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If  workmen,  instead  of  being  discharged, 
had  been  employed  in  breaking  up  these 
ships,  their  distress  might  have  been 
greatly  mitigated.  The  late  Govern- 
ment, after  this  suggestion,  and  when 
the  elections  were  coming  on,  employed 
discharged  men  at  Blieemess  and  De- 
vonport  to  break  vessels  up.  He  was 
informed  that  the  distress  at  Devonport 
had  been  much  alleviated  by  two  small 
vessels  being  broken  up  in  Ihe  dockyard 
at  that  place.  He  hoped  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  would  ascertain  how 
many  vessels  that  used  to  be  in  ordinary 
were  still  to  be  disposed  of;  and  whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  it  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  em- 
ploy men  in  breaking  them  up.  Although 
he  hoped  that  something  might  be  done 
to  assist  emigration,  he  must  also  ob- 
serve that  when  he  visited  Keyham 
factory  lately,  he  was  informed  that  men 
had  been  discharged  from  that  establish- 
ment, while  the  necessary  work  upon 
which  they  were  employed  remained  \m- 
finished.  The  same  thing,  it  was  al- 
leged, had  happened  at  Devonport  Dock- 
ywxi.  He  could  not  imderstand  how 
that  could  be  called  economy.  He 
thought  it  would  be  very  desirable 
forthwith  to  investigate  what  work  there 
was  on  hand,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whethier  it  would  not  be  true 
economy  to  take  back  some  of  the  men. 
Mr.  CHTLDEES  :  The  last  time  it 
was  my  duty  to  engage  in  a  debate  of 
this  kind  —  when  some  of  the  same 
speakers  took  part  in  it  as  have  spoken 
this  evening — was  in  1866,  when  I  think 
six  or  seven  gentlemen  representing  dock- 
yards declared  with  one  voice  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  was  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  dockyard  men,  because,  if  their 
wages  were  not  raised,  the  men  would 
leave  the  yards  and  the  Qtjvemment 
would  get  no  work  done.  I  was  at  the 
Treasury  at  the  time,  and  I  ventured  to 
resist  that  Motion,  and  gave  good  grounds 
for  it.  I  must  say  that,  having  listened 
very  patiently  during  the  last  hour  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  dockyard 
labourers,  and  in  the  light  of  that  dis- 
cussion reviewed  the  past,  I  feel  grate- 
fid  that  the  Gt)vemment  came  to  so  wise 
a  conclusion  in  1866.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  Government  had  listened  to  the 
demands  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
urged  an  increase  of  pay,  the  attrac- 
tions of  dockyard  towns  would  have 
been  proportionately  increased,  and  we 
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should  at  this  time  have  been  more 
loudly  called  upon  to  provide  from  the 
public  revenue  compensation  to  the  dock- 
yard towns  because  labourers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work.  Before  I  answer 
the  specific  Questions  put  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone),  let  me  say  a  word 
in  reply  to  what  has  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves). 
I  thought  I  had  anticipated  the  inquiry 
he  addressed  to  me  when  replying  to  a 
Question  last  evening  on  this  subject.  I 
then  stated  very  precisely  how  many  men 
had  been  disc^harged  from  the  dockj^ardft, 
what  were  their  rights  to  compensation 
or  superannuation,  and  whether  those 
rights  had  been  respected ;  and  I  stated 
as  clearly  as  I  could  that  everybody  who 
had  rights  to  compensation  had  had  those 
rights  respected.  I  think  I  also  gave  the 
numbers  of  those  who  had  been  dis- 
charged with  compensations,  and  the 
average  amount  of  compensation,  whe- 
ther in  the  shape  of  annual  payment  or 
gratuity,  they  had  received.  Li  reply, 
therefore,  to  my  hon.  Friend  I  would 
say  that  the  persons  who  were  discharged 
last  year,  wi^  a  few  exceptions,  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  hired  on  the  expressed 
condition  that  they  would  be  discnarged 
at  short  notice  without  any  gratuity  if 
their  service  was  short,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain limited  gratuity  if  their  service  was 
long.  Having  looked  into  the  matter  I 
believe  the  late  Government,  \mder  whom 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  occur- 
red, acted  justly  with  respect  to  these 
men  and  the  terms  upon  wliich  tliey 
were  engaged,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  apprehension  under 
which  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Graves) 
labours.  Now,  Sir,  I  wiU  come  to  the 
precise  Question  which  has  been  put  to 
me  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth.  He  has  called  attention  to 
the  destitution  existing  at  Portsmouth 
consequent  upon  the  discharge  of  men 
from  the  dockyards,  and  he  has  asked 
whether  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
take  a  certain  course  with  the  view  to 
relieve  it.  Let  me  state  the  nature  of  tliis 
discharge.  I  have  looked  very  carefully 
as  fer  as  Portsmouth  is  concerned  into 
the  figures  with  respect  to  these  dis- 
charges, and  the  fact  is  simply  this  — 
According  to  the  Estimates  in  foi-ce  bo- 
fore  1868  there  were,  in  roimd  numbers, 
some  4,800  or  4,900  usually  employed 
in  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard.     These 
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numbers  have  now  fallen  to  about  4,000. 
The  difference,  therefore,   is  not  very 
much  if  you  merely  look  upon  it  as  a 
question  between  the  former  amoxmt  of 
employment   in   Portsmouth    Dockyard 
and  the  present  amount ;  but  what  really 
happened  was  that  towards  the  end  of 
1867  the  late  Government  decided  to  en- 
gage for  a  specific  purpose  —  whether 
wisely  or  imwisely  I  will  not  now  inquire 
— an  additional  number  of  men  beyond 
those  provided  for  by  the   Estimates. 
Somewhere  about  300  or  more  were  so 
engaged  for  a  short  time  at  Portsmouth, 
and  I  understand  that  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  these  men,  attracted  by  the 
chance  of  work,  came  from  the  North 
through  the  distress  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade  there ;  we  have  no  official  Return, 
however,   to  show  how  many  of  those 
men  came  from  distant  parts.  During  the 
financial  year  ending  with  March,  1868, 
this  extra  employment  continued ;  but 
the  Grovemment  came  to  a  somewhat 
sudden  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of 
men,  and  the  nimibers  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard    between    March,    1868,  and 
June,  1868,  were  reduced  altogether  by 
somewhere  about  1,650  men.  In  Jime, 
1868,    two    months    before    the    close 
of  last  Session,  the  reduction  practically 
ceased,  and  in  fact  there  are  now  more 
hands  employed  than  there  were  in  June 
last.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Ques- 
tions I  am  now  called  upon  to  answer 
should  have  been  addressed  to  the  late 
Government  in  July  last,  rather  than  to 
the  present  Government,  who   are  not 
only  employing  the  full  number  of  men 
employed  last  June,  but  are  x>roviding 
in  the  Estimates  of  1869-70,  for  an  ad- 
ditional nimiber  beyond  those  employ- 
ed last  year  at  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  at 
Devonport,    and  Chatham.      I    repeat, 
that  distress  which  my  hon.  Friend  has 
brought  before  the  House  was  occasioned 
by  the  discharges  of  eight  months  ago, 
and  not  at  all  by  anything  which  has 
occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.    But  hon.  Members  from,  dockyard 
towns  ask  us  to  consider  whether  the 
destitution  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
justify  the  Government  in  resorting  to 
Epecial  provisions,  involving  a  charge  on 
the  public,  for  the  workmen  at  these 
towns.  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  destitution.    I  do  not  think  the  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  at  the  dockyards 
such  as  I  have  described  during  \h.Q  last 
eighteen  months  before  the  increase,  in 
any  respect  abnormal.    Eeductions  have 


been  made  on  previous  ooeafiions  quite 
as  large,  but  have  attracted  no  special 
notice.     The  real  fact  is,  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  shipbuilding  trade  connected 
with  the  Government  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  reductions  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade    throughout    the    coimtry.      The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  Go- 
vernment yards  is  very  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  the  trade  as  a 
whole,  and  these  discharged  men  are 
very  few,  indeed,  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  by 
the  sudden  change  which  has  come  over 
many  branches  of  our  trade,  especially 
the  shipbuilding  trade,  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  would  be  altogether  wrong 
to  suppose  that  the  former  or  the  present 
Government  are  in  the  least  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  things,  which  is 
really  almost  entirely  the  result  of  a 
great  wide-spread  and  well-known  dis- 
tress which  has  oome  over  the  whole  of 
the  shipbuilding  trade.    With  respect  to 
Portsmouth,  my  hon.  Friend  will  forgive 
me  if  I  am  not  able  to  go  into  much  de- 
tail, because,  although  I  saw  him  some 
short  time  ago  on  the  matter,  I  received 
the  explanatory  papers  from  the  Mayor 
of  Portsmouth  only  last  Tuesday.    But 
the   distress  at   Portsmouth   is  by  no 
means  solely  due  to  any  reduction  of 
the  number  of  dockyard  men;  on  the 
contrary,   I  foimd   three  very  distinct 
causes  of  distress  at  Portsmouth  at  this 
moment.     The  large  contract  works  con- 
nected with  the  fortifications  have  been 
suspended,  to  a  very  great  extent,  during 
the    past  two   months ;    the  extension 
works  at  the  dockyard,  in  which  men 
are  employed  in  large  numbers  by  a 
contractor,  have  been  slack  during  the 
winter  ;  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth, 
too,   has  been  employing  a  very  large 
number  of  men  whom  they  have  re- 
cently   discharged,    and    these    causes 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  destitu- 
tion deplored.  That  is  the  general  state- 
ment I  have  to  make  as  regards  Ports- 
mouth.    Then  my  hon.  Friend  has  sug- 
gested that  Government  should  help  the 
men  to  emigrate;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
he  will  not  expect  from  me  anything 
like  a  complete  reply,  considering  the 
matter    was    brought    imder   the   con- 
sideration of  the  Government  only  three 
days  ago.     To   any  general  system  of 
emigration  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment I   shoidd   entertain   very  strong 
objections.      The  colonies   are  coming 
forward  themselves  for  that  purpose. 
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Hon.  Members  may  have  seen  bj  a 
letter  in  The  Times  this  morning  tiiat 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  in  a  colony  of  which  I  once 
knew  something.  But  considering  the 
whole  course  of  our  policy  towards 
the  colonies,  nothing,  I  think,  could 
be  more  imwise  than  that  we  should 
suddenly  embark  in  a  large  emigration 
scheme.  Besides,  at  this  moment  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  have  power,  imder 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  assist  emigra- 
tion; whether  that  system  is  workable 
or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  the 
power  itself  exists.  I  must,  therefore, 
decline  giving  any  positive  answer  to 
the  Question  which  has  been  put  to  me, 
beyond  pointing  out  the  two  considera- 
tions to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  exercise  its  power  of  discharging  men 
in  large  numbers  from  the  dockyard  with 
discretion  and  moderation,  and  upon 
some  very  plain  principle.  Whether 
the  large  discharges  last  year  fulfilled 
those  conditions  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I 
shaU  not  attempt  to  go  into  that  question. 
But  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject  ge- 
nerally is  perfectly  clear;  it  is,  that  those 
who  employ  large  bodies  of  men,  while 
resisting  claims  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  employment,  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  regard  to  the  time, 
the  manner,  and  the  circimistances  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  labour  should 
be  thrown  back  upon  the  country.  That 
is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  my  hon. 
Friend,  stating  distinctly  at  the  same 
time  that  this  is  the  policy  by  which  I 
shall  be  guided  as  long  as  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  administration  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 


Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding £131,844,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  for 
the  following  Civil  SerTices,  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  in  the  year  ending  on  the  31  st 
day  of  March  1869. 

[Then  the  soyeral  Services  are  set  forth.] 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday 
next; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

Mr,  Childers 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHARITIES    AND 
REGISTRATION    OF  BURIALS. 

MOTION   FOR  A   SELECT   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  NEWDEQATE  :♦  Sir,  the  Motion 
of  which  I  have  given  Notice,  which  is, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  Boman  Catholic  Charities 
Act  of  1860,  and  into  that  of  the  Burials 
Registration  Act  of  1864,  has  been  some- 
what misapprehended  out-of-doors.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  persons  that 
this  Motion  of  mine  is  analogous  to  the 
one  I  made  four  years  ago,  and  was  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  increase  of 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Establishments 
in  this  coimtry,  into  their  character  and 
their  discipline,  with  a  view  to  the  institu- 
tion of  some  system  of  inspection.  At  the 
outset,  then,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  pre- 
sent Motion  is  proposed  with  no  such 
intention  as  that.  The  object  which  I 
have  in  view  is  a  very  simple  one ;  it  is 
that  this  House  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1860,  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholic 
Charities,  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  community  ;  whether 
the  enrolment  of  trusts,  which  that  Act 
contemplates,  has  been  carried  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  ;  and  whether  the 
system  of  enrolment  and  the  entries  in 
the  Rolls  Court  are  such  as  to  afford 
reasonable  security  to  the  public,  and 
the  necessary  amount  of  information  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  informing 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  property  held  under  those  trusts. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  deal  with 
that  Act ;  having  given  my  support  to 
Sir  Charles  Selwyn  and  Sir  William 
BoviU,  when  Members  of  this  House,  in 
assisting  the  then  Government,  repre- 
sented by  the  late  Sir  George  Coniewall 
Lewis,  in  passing  it  through  this  House. 
I  will  go  hereafter  into  the  history  of 
that  measure ;  but  I  would  here  observe 
that  this  statute  is  of  a  most  liberal  cha- 
racter. It  removes  the  difficulties  which 
were  formerly  interposed  between  intend- 
ing donorsof  property  for  Roman  Catholic 
religious  uses  by  the  Superstitious  Uses 
Act,  an  Act  tiiat  forbids  the  devising  of 
property  for  prayers  for  the  dead  and 
other  purposes,  by  means  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  I  believe  other 
Churches  also,  have  accumulated  pro- 
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perfy  to  suoh  an  undue  extent  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  as  indeed  was  the 
case  formerly  in  tnis  country,  that  Legis- 
latures generally  have  been  unanimous 
in  their  efforts  to  limit  these  devises  in 
mortmain.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show 
tiiat  the  Qt)vemment  of  France  in  par- 
ticular has  had  to  struggle  against  this 
di£&culty.  The  Church  of  Eome  in  that 
coimtry  has  received  endowments  and 
accumulated  property  contrary  to  the 
law;  and  M.  Dupin,  having  in  1861  re- 
ported upon  the  evasions  that  were 
practised  by  the  Koman  Catholic  hier- 
archy in  France,  M.  Persigny,  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Home  OfB.ce, 
issued  a  decree  and  exerted  himself 
greatly  to  abate  that  which  had  become 
a  growing  evil — namely,  the  locking  up 
in  mortmain  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  property  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  evasions  of  the  law  in  France  took 
a  singular  turn.  In  that  country,  there 
are  certain  congregations  and  societies 
connected  with  the  conventual  system, 
and  pforticiilarly  la  Societi6  de  St,  Vincent 
de  Paid,  who  are  employed  largely  in 
collecting  this  property,  and  after  having 
been  pursued  by  M.  Dupin  and  the 
French  Government  from  one  evasion  to 
another,  they  came  to  this — instead  of 
creating  any  trusts,  which  might  faU 
under  me  cognizance  of  the  Government, 
they  invested  the  whole  of  the  property 
in  a  certain  M.  Baudin,  who  held  the 
securities,  and  perpetually  changed  the 
coupons  so  as  to  prevent  the  property 
being  traced.  I  do  not  know  what 
measures  have  been  recently  adopted  by 
the  French  Gbvemmont,  but  I  refer  to 
these  fjEu^ts  as  showing,  at  all  events,  the 
need  of  supervision  which  is  felt  in  that 
country.  The  other  statute  which  the 
Motion  embraces  is  that  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  Burials,  respecting  which  I 
may  say  that  it  is  in  pari  materia,  be- 
cause it  relates  to  cemeteries  which  are 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  property; 
and  it  has  been  proved  before  the  courts 
of  law,  in  the  case  of  **Smee  v.  The 
Oratorians  at  Brompton,"  that  they  not 
only  omitted  to  register  the  buries  in 
Roman  Catholic  cemeteries,  but  had 
positively  refused  to  do  so.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  by  other  great  institutions  having 
the  charge  of  property,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial not  only  that  the  death  but  the 
burial  of  the  former  owner  of  the  pro- 
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perty  should  be  registered,  inasmuch  as 
me  details  afforded  by  the  register  of 
death  are  not  always  sufficient  to  convey 
the  information  necessary  for  the  proper 
devolution  of  the  property.  Now,  the 
Burials  Act  passed  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  without  a  division ;  and 
last  year,  at  the  instance  of  an  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  I  moved  an  Address  to 
Her  Majesty  for  Returns  with  regard  to 
its  operation,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  had  been  complied  with ;  but  al- 
though eight  months  have  since  elapsed, 
and  the  obligation  to  furnish  Returns, 
as  resting  on  the  public  officers,  survives 
the  Parliament,  the  Returns  have  not 
been  any  thing  like  fully  made.  I  find, 
in  short,  upon  inquiry  at  the  Home 
Office,  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  proper  number  of  Returns  have  been 
furnished,  and  that  these  prove  a  non- 
compliance with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  I  may  venture  to  assert  this 
because  I  am  prOT)ared  to  prove  it  before 
a  Committee,  lliere  are,  therefore,  two 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  in  recent 
years,  and  in  reference  to  which  I  can 
show  that  in  the  case  of  neither  have 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  been 
carried  out.  It  is  obvious  that  legisla- 
tion is  a  farce  imless  the  laws  which  are 
passed  be  complied  with ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  enrolment  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  to  which 
I  will  now  refer,  is  not  sufficient  to  af- 
ford to  persons  who  may  consider  them- 
selves interested  in  the  property  held 
under  those  trusts  the  requisite  informa- 
tion as  to  its  extent,  or  as  to  the  owner- 
ship, or,  in  fact,  as  to  who  the  trustees 
really  are ;  because  I  find  that  a  provi- 
sion of  that  Act  which,  in  the  Hiost 
liberal  sense  validated  existing  trusts, 
whether  the  property  was  held  contrary 
to  law  or,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  community,  after 
twenty  years'  possession  by  the  trustees ; 
by  mere  possession  or  by  mere  virtue  of 
use,  whether  the  title  was  originally  a 
good  title  or  not;  that  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  have  been  so  construed 
that  persons  now  say  that  the  words  of 
this  clause  are  prospective,  that  they 
were  not  merely  intended  to  validate 
existing  trusts  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  purpose  of  Parliament;  but 
that  any  one  in  possession  of  such  pro- 
perty has  only  to  wait  twenty  years,  and 
whether  their  possession  of  the  property 
be  in  accordance  with  law  or  not,  they 
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have  a  ^ood  title  at  the  end  of  the  term.  I  fwiliUe*  fat  mppljing  the  mrolmnt  or  siistinf 
This  provision,  therefore,  operates  ae  n ' "  '^-"■-'-       '  ■      >-■-'- 

direct  premium  against  enrolment,   al-  ' 

though  enrolment  is  the  object  of  tht  ,   _ 

statute.    Now  this  is,  in  a  certain  degree,    tholis  bady.     Although  i 
speculative;  but  I  have  pretty  good  rea-    be<-     -    "  ' 
son  for  relying  upon  my  information,    '"F 


I  Roman   Catholic  eDdowments,  whicb,  though  no^ 

KI.TJ  to  their  legal   vslidil;  (when  DOmpriging 

,,         ,  -  ,         .".      .,         ,  ,     ,      -■  .,       rii«l  estate),  had  been  omltled  Juring  the  prcTn- 

though  enrohnent  18  the  object  of  tht   i™™  of  U-b  •poeidlf  ■Rteltng  the  Roman  C«- 


...  ,        ,  ",    ,.,,     ,       .,      I  iiiicumju  lu  in  mmciiru  On   the  granteei.  appear 

Act,  m  order  to  gam  a  good  title  to  the  |  onir  on  .  »erj  ineon»iderable  propurlioQ  of  tho 
trust  property,  enrolment  must  take  place  onrolmenis;  *nt]  it  may,  p«rbaps,  be  concluded 
in  the  first  instance  ;  no  sooner  has  one  'I'"'  "'*  adminiitratora  of  tbe  praperiiei  wbich 
set  of  trustees  been  enrolled  than   they  ,  ""^^  .oompriBB   ha.e   prcpnrca  to  k\3  od   their 

■n.y  ...u.,  .B  redg..  B„.p.,  p.ri..p.,  v;iSi^i'ZV^s^::iszzv^'i^i 

one,  and  he,   being  a  Uoman  (JathDlic    mnm  itiri>,>ii.  tr>  thn  in>T».r>i  in.   ^^  iy,>  <i,» 
Bishop  or  priest  most  likely,  who  would  i : 
thus  become  sole  trustee,  or  tliey  may  I  ' 
appoint  entirely  new  trustees  withf    '  " 
necessity  of  a  fresh  enrolment, 
manifest  that  the  intention  of  enrolment !  '^ 
is  that  there  should  be  a  record  kept  of  ei  . 

the  existing  trustees ;   but,  by  means  of  ™_     tt  ■  t..  i  .    -,      ^ 

the  proceeding  to  which  I  have  refen-ed,  ;  ^^  ^°H««  ^^^^r^'"-^  expected,  after 
I  am.infonned  that  the  object  of  the  ■,  *"°rTf "°e^*''«  Chanty  Commissioners 
enrohnent  is  defeated.  1  have  esplained  :  ^,  ^a^a^^  ^^^f  truste  by  purging  theni 
to  the  House  that  the  intention  of  the '  "^  .^"J  expressions  tlmt  might  be  held 
,  Act  was  to  validate  possession  in  Roman  |  '"  ^^  t^ontrwy  to  the  Superstitious  Uses 
Catholictrustees,  however  they  may  have  I '^f^'  and  after  directing  them    to  send 


I  cliaritio,  but  t! 


and  oipeiiditure  of  anj  euci 
me  allowed  for  the  Iranimis 
9  for  tho  year  1861,  tbs  firsl 


;  fullj  expired," 


acquired  the  property  prior  to  the  year   ^«^^^  "I  ^  J'.^f  ^  •!?  ^^.^^""^  ,''^ 
1861;    and  there  is  in  the  ninth  Report    Chancery,  by  which— if  not  the  whoK 


of  the  Charity  Commissioners — the  only 
Beport  which  refers  to  the  operation  of 
the  Act — a  passage  which,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  will  read,  be- 


portion  at  all  events — should  I 
dated  in  law ;  that,  after  making  such  a 
jsion  as  that,  these  powers  would 
been  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  . 


speaks  with  'greater  authority  Herarchy  and  the  Eoman  CathoUc  com- 
than  I  can.  Adverting  to  the  pr^-n>.B  "i""!*?"-  But  I  have  been  to  the  office  o: 
state  of    things,    the   Charity  U( 


eionere 

porary  exemptii 
charities  from  the  operatii 
ritable  Trusts  Act  ceased 


trifling  cases  have  the  powers 
^      '    '  ^  Act  ever  been  used, 
as  few  words  as  I  can 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  because 
of  this    Roman    Catholic 


the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  asked 

that^'Eeport  say,  th'at  the  temi    ^^7  ^}^^  "  »"  ???™»  '^  ^^^^  «?^«?- 
■        of   Roman   Catholic    quent  Reporte  of  the  operation  of  this 
the  Cha-  **    ^^      '  *^    *      answer  I  have  re- 

60  And  •^^'^"'^  ^^  '^^*  since  the  Return,  from 
i"diouM  IZuiui  "thT^ouse"  that  the  y^"*^!?  ^  ^^11  ^^•^^^'^  ^^Y  "^  l^®^''  ""^^ 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  which  is  appli-  "^  *  ^^"^ j*'?^.?  'TT.  ~~' 
cable  to  the  charities  of  every  other  de-  .  coii«*rred  by  that  Act 
nomination,  was  passed  in  the  year  1853;'^  "'^  ^  «^'*"'  ^"-  ^  '«' 
and  it  was  under  this  Act  that  the  Cha- 
rity Commiasioners  were  incorporated,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , , . 
and  that  the  powers  granted  to  tW  by  *™?t  li^P^'^y^'^  attained  a  rapidity 
the  Legislature  over  the  charities  of  other  ^^°-  ^'^.  »<»*  ^°^"  centuries  been  known 
denominations  were  confirmed.  Thwiugh  :  ^"^^  ^'*™ 'H  f  ^^^  ^?'^-. 
thepressureputuponLordJohnEusseU's  accumulabon  of  tho  pronerty  isgomgon 
Government  in  fiiat  year,  the  Roman ,  ^^""^  "^^y  ^  day  and  hour  to  hour  m 
Catholic  charities  were  exempted  from  mortmam,  and  as  it  appears  fi^m  those 
the  operation  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  I^eturn.s  without  the  proper  authoriza- 
*■'■'•  I  tLon  of  Law,  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Mortmain  in  1852;  be- 
j  yond  the  purview  of  the  law,  and  with- 
;  out  the  facihties  for  the  acquirement  of 
I  information  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
of  ElToLri'tlb^l  "^J"  "^nsider  themselves  heirs,  or  who 
,  -  „B  Roman  Caiholie  |  ^'^^  Otherwise  interested,  which  the 
e  fear  orsnted  apeoiol ,  Committee  of  1852  deemed  to  be  mo^t 


Act,  and  that  exemption 
for  seven  years.      The  \         ^       -- 
Commissioners'  Report  of    1862  is 
these  words — 

"The  tempera; 
lie  ehiiritifi  from  the  operation 
"      "    ■   ■  ■■    1860.   ThB  Roman  Calholio 


Ofaaritiei  Act  of  tbs  i 
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Oliurcli,  OP  indeed  by  any  corporate  body 
in  the  last  hours  of  expiring  mortality. 
Yet  to  use  these  means  for  acquiring 
property  is  what  these  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  claim  as  a  right,  and  they  de- 
nounce the  law  because — ^like  the  law 
which  exists  in  France  and  throughout 
continental  Europe,  aye,  and  existed  in 
this  coimtry,  too,  jGrom  before  the  Con- 
quest— it  imposes  a  limitation  upon  the 
acquisitiveness  of  clerical  bodies,  and 
especially  of  the  Church  of  Home.  So 
very  liberal  were  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1860  that  I  thought,  as  the  then 
Government  and  the  House  thought, 
there  would  be  a  ready  compliance  with 
them ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed, for  instead  of  availing  them- 
selves of  that  enormous  boon,  the  vali- 
dation of  all  the  property  held  by  them 
in  trust,  on  the  ground  of  twenty  years' 
user,  simple  possession  of  it,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Act,  it  appears  that  after  the  first 
year  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the 
statute  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of 
enrolment ;  that  the  enrolments  are  at 
all  events  scanty,  and  that  the  system  of 
enrolment  in  the  RoUs  Court  is  such  as 
to  create  and  interpose  conftision  and 
difficulty  when  persons,  believing  them- 
selves interestea,  seek  to  ascerta^  whe- 
ther the  property  is  vested  in  trustees 
who  are  amenable  to  the  law.  I  need 
hardly  quote  more  of  this  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1852  ;  still  there  is  one 
passage  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  original  Mortmain  Statute  of 
George  11. — 

"  It  appears  that  the  fourth  requintion  which 
compels  enrolment  of  the  deed  of  girt  iu  the  Coart 
of  Chancery,  is  very  defective  as  a  means  of  en. 
saring  publicity,  and  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  evidence  of  charitable  trusts  when 
information  is  withheld.     The  general  opinion  of 
every  witness  of  importance,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.   Wiseman,  who  declined  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  is  that  the  greatest  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  all  deeds  or  instruments, 
settling  property  for  charitable  purposes,  and  to 
the  mode  by  which  the  trusts  declared  by  such 
deeds  or  instruments  are  carried  into  execution. 
In  this  opinion  your  Committee  fully  concur ;  and 
they  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  incumbent 
upon  all  persons  to  whom  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty is  given  or  bequeathed  upon  any  charitable 
or  religious  object,  to  make  a  Return  either  to 
Commissioners  or  to  some  public  Board  of  the 
nature  of  the  gift  and  the  particular  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.'* 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  secret  trusts  are 


against  a  Board  so  oonstmcted,  whether  lay  or 
eoolesiastioal.  If  it  is  to  be  composed  of  laymen 
of  state  nomination,  we  must  view  it  as  a  step 
towards  the  introduction  of  faithless  and  interest- 
ed politicians  to  tamper  with  the  independence,  of 
our  Church,]  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the 
anti-Catholic  views  of  men  in  power,  and  of  pro- 
moting their  own  personal  interests.  If  the 
Board  is  to  be  composed  of  Bishops  similarly  ap- 
pointed, we  must  regardjthe  novel  project  of  select- 
ing ministerial  favourites  from  the  hierarchy  as 
most  calculated  at  once  to  create  divisions  in 
our  body,  to  the  well-being  of  which  union  and 
harmony  are  so  essential,  and  to  weaken  and 
finally  destroy  the  confidence  of  our  faithful  peo- 
ple, who  having  expressed  so  much  feverish 
anxiety  at  the  mention  of  their  clergy  being  pen- 
sioned cannot  fail  of  being  alarmed  at  seeing  them 
accept  places  and  patronage  under  the  Crown. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  could  not  be 
crowded  into  a  short  form  of  declaration,  we  pro- 
test against  the  Act  of  Charitable  Bequests,^  and 
declare  our  determination  to  oppose  it  by  all  legal 
and  constitutional  means  in  our  power." 

Let  the  House  consider,  then,  to  what 
this  protest  amounts.     It  is  signed  by 
fourteen  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  and  a 
thousand  priests,    and  it    is  a  protest 
against  the  exercise    of   the  temporal 
power  of  the  State  in  any  degree  over 
Iloman  Catholic  charitable  or  conventual 
property,  and  is  a  direct  defiance  of  the 
law  of  mortmain,  which  forbids  in  this 
country  the  validity  of  any  will,  made  by 
a  dying  person  within  twelve  months  of 
deathbequeathing  property  to  a  religious 
foundation.     The  law  also  invalidates 
any  deed  of  appointment  or  gifts   to 
trustees  if  signea  within  three  months  of 
death  for  the  like  purpose.      It  was  a 
protest  signed  by  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the    whole,    of   the    Eoman    Catholic 
Bishops  and  a  thousand  priests,  and  it 
denounces  a  law  passed  by  this  House 
for  Ireland,  a  law  which  has  been  in 
operation  with  beneficial  effects  ever  since 
tne  year  1 844.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
non-effect  or  insufficient  effect  of  the  Eo- 
man Catholic  Chjirities  Act  passed  in  1860, 
and  the  non-compliance  which  we  find 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Burials  Act 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  the  same  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
thoHc  hierarchy  to  reject  and  to  repudi- 
ate the  authority  of  the  State  in  every- 
thing which  relates  to  the  property  de- 
volving upon  that  Church.     They  speak 
in  the  protest  I  have  quoted — these  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  and  clerical  protest- 
ers— of  interference  with  discipline.  Well, 
Sir,  the  Legislature  of  this  country  has  al- 
ways disapproved  of  **  discipline  "  being 
exercised  upon  the  djdng  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  the  acquisition  of  property  by  a 
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created,  and  other  methods,  by  which 
the  law  against  mortmain  is  evaded.    A 
general  law.  the  Chjiritable  Trusts  Act, 
rounded  upon  the  recommendation    of 
this  Ck)mmittee,  was  passed  in  1853,  and 
ensures  compliance  with  this  recommen- 
dation by  every  religious  denomination, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who  claimed  to  be  exempted  from 
the  law,  and  obtained  the  exemption. 
That  exception,  Sir,  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  like  a  love  of  equality.     And 
it  strikes  me,  that,  at  a  moment  when 
we   are  contemplating  something  more 
stringent  than  a  law  of  mortmain  with 
respect  to    the  Protestant  Church    es- 
tablished in  Ireland — ^when  we  are  told 
that  the  minority  in  that  country  is  to  be 
deprived  of  so  large  an  amount  of  pro- 
perty, which  they  hold  by  an  imdoubted 
title,  it  is  especially  incimibent  upon  this 
House  to  tate  cognizance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Charities 
Act  of  1860,  and  to  see  whether  it  has 
not  proved  the  means  of  accumulating 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  Boman 
Catiiolic  heirarchy  in  this  country    to 
an    extent    that    is    not    permitted    to 
any  other  denomination,  and  by  means 
which  enable  them  to  evade  the  law  of 
mortmain.    I  will  now  show  you  that 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,   from  the 
enormous  and  rapid  accumulation  of  this 
property,  that  the  relaxation  of  the  law 
has  in  practice  led  to  that  accimiulation 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
CatnoHc  hierarchy,  that  tliis  accumula- 
tion has  been  imprecedented,  and  that 
this  state  of  things  has  been  l3y  favour 
of  the  law,  or  rather  by  an  evasion  of 
the  law,  which  restrains  all  other  reli- 
gious communities  in  the  acquisition  of 
property.      I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
equality  in  this.     In  the  year  1864  I 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  House 
the  Petition  of  Mr.   Smee,   to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  who  complained 
that  during  the  last  illness  of  his  rela- 
tive, Mr.  Hutchinson,  influence  was  used 
over  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Faber,  the 
Principal  of  the  Oratorians  at  Brompton 
— a  society  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
joined — ^by  means  of  which  Mr.  Faber 
obtained  a  siun  of  money  amounting  in 
all  to  £40,000,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  last 
bequest,  coupled  with  previous  gifts.  At 
that  time  I  quoted  an  extract  jfrom  a 
speech  then  lately  delivered  at  Malines 
by  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  which 
was  to  this  effect — 


"  Allow  me  now  to  present  to  jou,  bj  means  of 
statistics,  a  rapid  view  of  the  effect  produced  by 
these  different  measures.  The  Census  gives  the 
population  in  England — for  the  year  1831, 
13,896,797;  for  the  year  1841,  15,914,148;  for 
the  year  1851,  17,927,009 ;  for  the  year  1861, 
20,906,224;  an  increase  of  about  2,000,000  in 
each  decennial  period.  From  1831  to  1841,  the 
population,  therefore,  increased  14  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  the  number  of  priests  increased 
about  25  per  cent,  or  nearly  double.  During  the 
following  ten  years  the  population  increased  1 3 
per  cent,  the  number  of  priests  45  per  cent. 
Lastly,  from  1851  to  1861,  while  the  population 
increased  1 2  per  cent,  the  number  of  priests  in- 
creased about  37  per  cent.  Here,  again,  are  the 
precise  statistics  which  will  allow  you  to  judge  of 
the  continued  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  In  1830  we  numbered  but 
434  priests  for  the  whole  of  England.  At  present 
we  have  1,242,  that  is  to  say,  three  times  as  many. 
The  number  of  our  churches,  which  was  410,  has 
now  increased  to  872 ;  from  16  convents  which 
we  possessed  in  1830  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
have  now,  in  1863,  162.  Lastly,  in  1830,  we  had 
not  a  single  religious  house  of  men,  in  1850  there 
were  already  11,  and  to-day  their  number  is  55." 

Such  is  the  account,  which  was  given  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  he,  I  suppose, 
must  be  held  an  imimpeachable  autho- 
rity ;  but  I  have  some  other  statistics 
here  which  are  not  taken  fix)m  Boman 
Catholic  sources,  and  the  accuragr  of 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  These 
represent  that — 

"  The  increase  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
has  recently  been  very  great.  In  1829  there  were 
no  monasteries  nor  convents  publicly  announced, 
and  there  were  but  477  priests,  and  449  chapels 
and  stations.  In  1841  there  were  but  1  monas- 
tery, 10  convents,  and  9  colleges.  In  1851  there, 
were  17  monasteries  and  53  convents.  In  the 
present  year  there  are  in  England  and  Wales, 
1,122  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  18  colleges, 
214  convents,  and  67  communities  of  men,  adto- 
gcther  illegal,  with  inmates  probably  amounting 
to  3,000  males  and  13,000  females.  In  connection 
with  such  institutions,  real  or  personal  property 
to  a  very  large  amount  is,  no  doubt,  fast  accumu- 
lating, as  well  as  for  masses  for  the  dead  and 
other  superstitious  uses  of  the  Romish  religion. 
If  each  inmate  of  a  convent  bring  a  dowry  of  say 
£250,  this  would  amount  alone  to  upwards  of 
£3,000,000." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  these  com- 
munities must  have  property  to  sustain 
them ;  and  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  infer 
that  their  property  has  increased  in 
something  lflj:e  the  proportion  of  the 
mmiber  of  priests  and  of  the  inmates 
which  these  establishments  have  to  main- 
tain, if  not  in  a  greater  ratio ;  because 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  con- 
ventual property,  held  by  the  Church  of 
Bome  is  generally  of  a  profitable  nature, 
because  the  sum  required  with  each  nun 
represents  on  an  average  a  larger  amount 
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than  the  capital  required  to  provide  for 
her,  and  that  there  remains  a  surplus 
over  and  above  the  expenditure  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  establishments.  I 
have  adverted  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland  that 
they  claim  the  right  of  obtaining  from 
persons,  who  are  languishing  on  their 
death-beds,  a  large  amount  of  property, 
and  that  they  denounce  the  law,  which 
places  a  restriction  upon  them,  in  com- 
mon with  the  clergy  of  every  other  de- 
nomination. But  there  are  other  means 
by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  obtains 
property.  I  have  another  case  here; 
and  if  the  House  will  allow  me,  as  it  is 
very  brief,  I  will  state  it  in  the  words  in 
which  I  have  it — 

*'In  January,  1855,  a  lady  of  tho  name  of 
Thompson  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Romish  Church  by  Father  Faber 

— ^the  same  person  who  obtained  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  whom  I 
have  referred — 

who  became  her  confessor,  and  in  November, 
1859,  she  entered  the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Paris. 
Father  Faber  made  all  the  arrangements  ;  the  lady 
paid  £1,000  as  dowry,  she  took  the  vows  of 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty ;  and  subsequently 
she  assumed  the  black  veil,  and  executed  a  deed, 
by  which  she  assigned  the  whole  of  her  property 
to  Mr.  Hope  .Scott  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Bellasis 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Oratory  at  Brompton. 
Lord  Romilly  decided,  that  Miss  Thompson 
being    under    duress    was    not    a    free    agent, 

— ^I  think  we  have  had  some  illustrations 
.  of  this  hard  by  within  the  last  few  days — 

and  that  the  Court  would  not  use  its  con- 
trol over  the  property,  until  it  was  satisfied  that 
she  had  not  been  influenced  by  her  vows  in  the 
disposal  of  it." 

Now,  when  we  find  such  a  vast  amount 
of  property  accumulating  in  the  hands 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy ;  when 
in  our  courts  of  law  such  cases  as  this 
appear  ;  when  we  observe  a  systematic 
determination  evinced  to  evade  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  we  have 
passed ;  when  we  are  informed,  that  the 
system  of  enrolment  is  defective — and  we 
are  so  infonned  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ;  when  it  appears,  that  the 
Law  of  England  is  more  relaxed,  and 
unduly  relaxed,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
families  of  Enghshmen,  than  the  Law  of 
Lreland,  although  that  to  a  great  extent 
is  a  Boman  Catholic  country ;  surely  all 
this  demands  and  requires  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  I  am  not  unreasonable 
in  asking  the  House  to  accede  to  my 
Motion  n)r  the  appointment  of  a  Oom- 
Mr,  Kewdegate 


mittee  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Were 
I  to  adopt  another  course,  and  move  for 
Betums,  I  should  be  told  that  I  was  en- 
tailing upon  the  officers  of  the  BoUs 
Court  an  undue  amount  of  labour ;  and 
I  know  that  that  would  be  the  case, 
owing  to  the  confused  manner  in  which 
the  trusts  are  registered ;  and  perhaps  I 
should  not  have  better  success  man  I  had 
upon  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  re- 
questing that  directions  be  sent  to  fiiose 
whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  information 
with  regard  to  the  registration  of  burials, 
and    wnose    non-compliance    with    the 
Order  of  the  House  I  have  already  ad- 
verted to.     This  matter.  Sir,  has  many 
bearings.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  House  in  1860,   in  its  anxiety  to 
meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Members  of  the  House,  adopted 
words,  particularly  in  the  fifth  clause  of 
the  Act,  which  afford  a  loophole  for  the 
carrying  out  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Bome,   in  defiance  of   the  Law  of 
Mortmain,    a    system,    to    which    this 
coimtry  should  no  more  submit  than  the 
Government  of  France  or  Italy,  or  any 
other  Government  in  Europe.     There  is 
nothing  new  in  these  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  to 
accumidate  this  property.     No    doubt 
they  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do 
so  ;  but  unfortimately  in  the  process  they 
bring  themselves  into  coUision  with  the 
temporal  power  in  every  State  in  Europe. 
Indeed  it  seems  as  if  the  doctrine  they 
put  forth  on  this  subject  were  adverse  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.     Even 
our  Boman  Catholic  ancestors  resisted 
much    more    sternly    and  much   more 
effectually  than  we  do  now    all   such 
attempts.     If  hon.  Members  would  only 
look  back  at  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Bichard  11., 
through  the  dynasties  of  the  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  centuries  before  the 
Beformation,   they  will  find  one    per- 
petually renewed  catena  of  statutes  for- 
bidding this  abuse.     In  arguing,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  take  means  to  in- 
form ourselves  as  to  the  operation  of  our 
own  law,  I  do  it  for  a  purpose,  which  I 
have  in  common  with  the  Ifliity  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present,  and  in  every  country  in 
Europe.    Look,   for  example,  at  what 
has  happened  in  Italy.     There,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy,  the  laws  of 
mortmain  were  left  unenforced,  and  the 
result  was  that  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
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perty  accximulated  in  the  hands  of 
monasteries,  not  profitable  to  the  State, 
that  at  last  the  time  came,  in  1850,  when 
the  Siccardi  law  was  adopted,  and  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  show — [**  Oh  !"] — though 
I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  any  Members  of 
the  House,  the  enormous  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  the  State  has  recovered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Not  only  was 
the  law  of  1850  carried  out  in  1855,  but 
in  the  year  1861  another  law  was  passed 
appropriating  to  the  State  a  still  larger 
portion,  almost  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  monastic  and  conventual 
property ;  not  to  be  employed  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  State,  the  purposes 
of  defence  or  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce, but  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  For  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  in  Italy  was 
that,  although  there  were  thousands  of 
priests  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
teachers  of  the  people,  there  was  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  people 
were  so  untaught.  In  Italy,  then,  the 
State  has,  by  a  violent  and  convulsive 
effort,  had  to  make  up  for  its  past 
neglect,  a  neglect  of  centuries,  in  not 
enforcing  the  law  of  mortmain  against 
the  undue  accumulation  of  this  property 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
after  much  pain  and  trouble,  after  plac- 
ing itself  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  after  being  in  an 
antagonism  to  it  that  has  rocked  society 
to  its  foundations,  the  time  has  come 
when  this  abuse  of  accumiilatijig  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  do  not  use  it  for  purposes 
which  ai*e  profitable  or  beneficial  to  the 
community,  has  been  put  an  end  to. 
For,  in  tlieir  case,  they  did  not  teach  the 
people ;  and  I  can  show  from  statistics 
that  ignorance  prevailed  most  where  the 
monasteries  had  the  largest  portion  of 
the  property  in  their  possession ;  in  fact, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  their  hands  did  popular 
ignorance  prevail.  That  was  repoiled 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  now  the  ; 
State  has  rebimied  possession  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property.  I  need 
scarcely  say  any  thing  more  to  prove 
that  the  law  of  mortmain  ought  to  be 
enforced  as  much  against  clerical  bodies 
as  against  secular.  Why,  so  jealous  has 
the  Legislature  been  on  this  subject 
that  there  is  an  Act  in  existence  which 
prevents  any  lay  corporation,  associated 
for  ike  purpose  of  promoting  literature 


or  the  fine  arts,  from  holding  more  than 
two  acres  of  land,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  bound  to  see  that  they  do  not 
acquire  more.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar, therefore,  in  the  restriction.  In 
feudal  times  the  State  found  that  the 
possession  by  monastic  houses  and  con- 
ventual establishments  of  these  enormous 
properties  had  the  effect  of  depriving  it 
of  the  services  of  its  subjects,  and  of 
weakening  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
And  now,  when  a  trust  is  created  for  re- 
ligious or  charitable  uses,  10  per  cent  is 
charged  at  first  under  the  succession 
duty ;  but  never  after  that  is  any  suc- 
cession duty  paid ;  whilst,  if  the  pro- 
perty were  held  by  individuals  or  a 
family,  upon  every  devolution  of  the 
property  that  tax  would  be  levied.  Thus 
the  property  in  mortmain  pays  10  per 
cent  once  for  all,  and  never  pays  again. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present 
Prime  Minister  appears  to  have  felt  this, 
for,  two  or  three  years  since,  he  proposed 
to  make  charitable  property  liable  to  the 
income  tax,  although  he  was  met  with 
such  opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  proposal,  "Wherever  this 
accumulation  of  property  in  mortmain 
has  taken  place,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  nation  aHke  materially, 
financially,  and  morally  ;  and,  although 
I  am  imwilling  to  detain  the  House,  I 
am  desirous  of  showing  why  the  House 
has  reason  to  be  careful.  When  the  law 
of  1861  had  passed  in  Italy,  for  this  dis- 
posal of  conventual  and  monastic  pro- 
perty. Cardinal  Antonelli  issued  a  cir- 
cular, in  which  he  warned  all  purchasers 
and  intending  purchasers  of  that  pro- 
perty, that  where  property  had  ever  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Rome,  no  ad- 
verse title  woidd  ever  be  acknowledged 
by  the  Church  ;  against  the  acquisition 
of  that  property  by  any  layman  he  pro- 
claimed tlie  doctrine  nullum  tempus 
occurrit  Ecclesice  to  its  full  extent ;  and  it 
was  but  the  other  day  that  Dr.  Manning, 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
hierarchy  in  this  country,  was  in  Rome ; 
and  whilst  at  Rome,  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day,  he  is  reported  by  the  Weekly 
Register,  a  Roman  Catholic  organ,  to 
have  said — 

"  We  Are  bo  used  to  hear  the  phrase  of  national 
property/  to  hear  sacrilegious  spoliation  spoken 
of  as  a  matter  of  State  necessity,  that  we  have 
ceased  to  be  shocked  at  it  as  we  should.  We  for- 
get that  all  that  the  piety  of  the  faithful  has  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles  belongs  to  God,  and 
that  no  worldly  hand  can  lawfully  touch  it," 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinct  enuncia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  ntdlum  tempus 
oocurrit  Ecclesm,  Therefore  it  behoves 
this  House  to  see  that  the  law  is  not 
tampered  with ;  for  if  once  property  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  Church  will  never  acknowledge  a 
good  title  in  any  one  to  whom  the  State 
may  transfer  it.  **"We  are  so  used  to 
hear  the  phrase  of  *  national  property,'  " 
says  Dr.  Manning,  "  to  hear  sacrilegious 
spoliation  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  otate 
necessity,  mat  we  have  ceased  to  be 
shocked  at  it  as  we  should."  "When  I 
read  this,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  would  have  been  well  if  Manning 
had  bethought  him  of  that  opinion  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Grey, 
recommending  the  disendowment  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  Sir,  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  will  not  accept  in 
their  own  case  the  law  which  is  applied 
to  other  religious  denominations,  or  ac- 
knowledge in  others  the  right  which 
they  claim  for  themselves.  It  is  a 'spirit 
against  which  Parliament  has  ever  had 
to  struggle ;  and  I  hope  that,  by  con- 
senting to  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  House  will  inform  itself 
whether  the  two  statutes  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  consideration  of  which 

1  propose,  are  not  practically  insufficient, 
if  not  a  dead  letter,  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  and  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 

*'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Act  23  and  24  Vio. 
0.  134,  being  an  Act  to  amend  the  Law  regarding 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  and  into  that  of  any 
Acts  passed  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the 
above  mentioned  Act,  which  may  or  may  haye 
been  held  to  modify  or  alter  the  operation  of  the 
above  Act,  or  which  relate  to  the  subject  inatter 
thereof;   and   into    the    operation    of   the    Act 

02  Geo.  3,  c.  U6,  and  into  that  of  the  27  and  2S 
Vio.  0..97,  which  Acts  relate  to  the  Registration 
of  Burials."  — ( ifr.  Newdegaie,^ 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  46;  Noes 
85 :  Majority  39. 

STANNARIES  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READDfO. 

Mr.  ST.  AUBYN,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Law 
relating  to  Mining  Partnerships  within 
the  Stannaries  of  Devon  and  Uomwall, 
and  to  the  Court  of  the  Vice  Warden  of 
the  Stannaries,  said,  the  measure  had 

Mr.  Newdegate 


not  for  its  object  to  legislate  for  one  part 
of  the  count^  in  prejudice  to  the  rest — 
it  had  reference  to  a  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
alone,  and  nowhere  else.  It  was  not 
a  penal  or  a  restrictive  Bill,  but  an 
enabling  measure  to  bring  the  existing 
law  into  harmony  with  local  circum- 
stances, and  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  impaired  the  utility  and  hampered 
the  juris(fiction  of  the  Stannaries  Court. 
That  Court  had  a  jurisdiction  of  two 
kinds — a  common  law  and  an  equitable 
jurisdiction,  and  the  BiU  had  reference 
chiefly  to  the  latter.  That  equitable 
jurisdiction  extended  to  all  disputes 
arising  out  of  mining  transactions  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall ;  mines  worked  on 
the  cost-book  system — as  nearly  all  the 
mines  in  those  coimties  were  —  being 
entirely  under  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  Stannaries  Court.  The 
House  would,  therefore,  see  of  what 
vast  importance  it  was  to  the  mining 
interests  of  the  West  of  England  that 
the  proceedings  of  a  Court  having 
so  extensive  and  peculiar  a  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  rendered  as  cheap,  as 
simple,  and  as  expeditious  as  possible. 
The  Bill  had  another  object  of  equal  if 
not  greater  importance,  which  was  to 
bring  the  cost-book  system  to  a  certain 
extent  within  the  general  law  which 
regulated  public  companies.  The  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  regulated  public 
companies  in  England  did  not  apply 
to  mines  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  inas- 
much as  these,  being  cost-book  mines, 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  public  com- 
panies, but  were  private  partnerships, 
and  by  Section  63  of  the  Joint-Stock 
Companies  Act  of  1844  they  were  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  the  operation  of 
that  Act.  The  House  would  naturally 
desire  to  have  some  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  cost-book  system,  which 
was  simply  this — ^When  it  was  deter- 
mined to  work  a  mine  the  adventurers 
assembled  and  divided  the  whole  ad- 
venture into  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
which  they  allotted  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  then  applied  for  a  licence 
to  search  for  ore,  followed  afterwards 
by  a  sett  or  lease.  They  appointed  one 
person  to  act  as  manager,  who  kept 
what  was  called  the  * '  cost-book. "  In  that 
book  the  manager  entered  the  names 
of  the  shareholders,  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meetings,  the  calls,  divi- 
dends,   and   accounts,    and    generally 
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eveiything  relating  to  the  management 
and  engagements  of  the  mine.  The 
adyenturers  met  at  stated  intervab — 
generally  of  two  months — and  proceeded 
to  audit  the  accounts.  If  the  adventure 
had  been  favourable,  they  declared  divi- 
dends ;  if  unfavourable,  calls  were  made 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred.  The 
partners  had  the  power  of  transferring 
or  relinquishing  their  shares  at  pleasure, 
and  without  consulting  their  co-partners, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  shares  became 
extinct.  From  what  he  had  said  the 
House  would  see  that  mining  adventures 
under  the  cost-book  system  were  very 
different  from  trading  partnerships  on  the 
one  hand,  or  joint-stock  companies  on  the 
other,  for  not  only  could  the  partners 
transfer  and  abandon  their  shares  at 
pleasure,  but  the  management  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  not  invested  in  any  Board 
of  Directors,  but  was  under  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  control  of  the  whole  body 
of  adventurers.  They  also  differed  from. 
joint-stock  companies  essentially  in  this 
respect,  that  the  adventure  alone  was 
divided  into  shares,  and  that  there  was 
no  money  capital,  subscribed  or  un- 
subscribed, on  which  calls  could  be 
made.  The  system  was  deficient  in 
many  respects.     Calls   were    made    at 

E resent  only  after  a  meeting  of  share- 
olders  for  auditing  the  accounts,  and 
coidd  be  made  only  to  meet  expenses 
already  incurred.  It  was  proposed  by 
this  BiU  to  give  the  shareholders 
power,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  make 
calls  in  anticipation  of  expenditure  to 
be  incurred.  It  had  been  held  that 
accounts  coidd  be  legally  audited  and 
calls  consequently  made  only  when  a 
majority  of  the  whole  of  the  share- 
holders were  present ;  and  it  very  often 
appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  particidar 
shareholders  to  prevent  a  full  meeting 
from  being  held,  and  therefore  they 
stopped  away  themselves  and  induced 
others  to  do  so.  It  was  proposed  in  this 
Bill  to  give  the  majority  of  the  share- 
holders present  at  a  meeting,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  power  to  audit 
the  accounts,  and  make  a  call  should 
they  think  it  desirable.  A  call  at  pre- 
sent was  nothing  more  than  an  agree- 
ment among  the  shareholders  to  pay, 
and  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  pay- 
ment except  on  application  to  the  Stan- 
naries Court,  which  might  give  authority 
to  sell  the  share.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  BUI  to  give  the  sharenolders  the 


same  authority  of  declaring  the  shares  of 
a  defaulter  forfeited  as  was  possessed  at 
present  by  joint-stock  companies,  and, 
further,  a  power  to  bring  an  action  at 
law  against  a  person  whose  liability 
might  not  be  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  his 
shares,  or  for  any  claim  on  him  by  the 
company.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  ad- 
venturer at  present  entirely  to  relinquish 
his  share,  and  in  that  case  the  share  be- 
came dead  or  extinct.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  kept  alive,  and 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  rest 
of  the  shareholders  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
the  share  in  the  same  manner  as  a  for- 
feited share  in  a  joint-stock  company. 
There  was  also  an  important  provision 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  a  mine.  At 
present  the  majority  of  the  adventurers 
had  power  to  sell  the  material  of  a  mine, 
but  it  reqidred  the  consent  of  every  single 
shareholder  to  seU  the  lease.  There  were 
sometimes  5,000  or  6,000  shares  in  a 
mine,  some  of  whom  might  be  in  the 
name  of  infants,  trustees,  limatics,  or 
residents  abroad,  and  that  provision  prac- 
tically operated  as  a  perfect  bar  towards 
making  a  good  titie  to  a  mine.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  by  this  Bill  that,  im- 
der  certain  careful  restrictions,  a  ma- 
jority of  three-fourths  of  the  adventurers 
being  present  at  a  meeting  specially  as- 
sembled should  have  power  to  sell  the 
whole  mine,  lease  and  all.  He  believed 
that  if  that  power  had  existed,  many 
mines  in  Cornwall  which  within  the 
last  few  years  had  been  stopped  would 
now  be  working.  Another  important 
provision  of  the  BiU  related  to  the 
winding  up  of  mining  properties.  It 
was  proposed  that,  in  case  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  failure  of  a  mine,  the  miners, 
clerks,  and  others  employed  about  the 
mine  shoidd  have  priority  of  claim  for 
wages,  &c.,  to  the  amoimt  of  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months'  salaiy.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  limit  the  liability  of  share- 
holders for  the  debts  of  a  mine,  which 
at  present  extended  to  all  debts  incurred 
by  the  mine  within  six  years,  to  liability 
for  debts  contracted  within  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  shareholders'  name  being  re- 
moved from  the  cost-book.  There  were 
certain  other  provisions  of  minor  import- 
ance in  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  measure  related  en- 
tirely to  the  interior  working  of  the  Court 
of  the  Vice  Warden  of  the  Stannaries. 
In  Cornwall  they  did  not  possess,  within 
their  narrow  limits,  the  capital  necessary 
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to  develope  the  vast  mineral  wealth  exist- 
ing below  the  Burface ;  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  aU  classes  there,  of  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  the  merchants  who  supplied 
the  materials  of  the  mines,  and  the  work- 
ing miners,  to  induce  capital  from  other 
sources  to  flow  towards  them,  not  by 
holding  out  illegitimate  attractions,  but 
by  offering  that  common  security  against 
fraud  and  dishonesty  which  it  met  with 
elsewhere.  This  measure  had  this  object 
in  view,  and  such  were  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been 
^*amed  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  the  whole  district 
to  which  it  appHed.  It  had  been  drawn 
up,  not  in  haste,  but  after  the  most 
careful  and  elaborate  discussion  at  gene- 
ral and  other  meetings,  and  it  was  con- 
ceived in  an  honest  and  fair  spirit,  which 
he  hoped  would  recommend  it  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
the  law  relating  to  mines,  which  had 
been  explained  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
with  great  clearness,  was  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  intricacy,  and  might  be 
simplified  with  great  advantage.  Many 
of  file  provisions  proposed  in  this  Bill 
were  considerable  improvements  in  the 
Law,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  follow 
them  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech, 
and  though  it  would  be  premature  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  until  they  had  the  Bill 
itself  before  them,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
measure,  to  the  main  part  of  which  he 
was  inclined  to  think  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  when  it  reached  a  further 
stage. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Mining 
Partnerships  within  the  Stannaries  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  to  the  Court  of  the  Vice  Warden 
of  the  Stannaries,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  St.  Aubtn,  Mr.  Peitdarybb  Vivian,  Mr. 
Bbtoois  Willtams,  and  Mr.  KsKawicn. 

Bill  jjresentedf  and  road  the  first  timo.  [Bill  24.] 

BEERHOUSES,  &c, 
COMMITTEE. 

Acts  read ;  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  in  rising 
to  propose  that  the  Chairman  be  directed 
to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  for 

Mr,  SL  Auhyn 


Licensing  Beerhouses,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain alterations  with  respect  to  the  sale 
by  retail  of  Beer,  Cider,  and  Wine,  said, 
that,  as  he  understood  there  would  be 
no  objection  offered  to  the  introduction 
of  the  measure,  he  would  not  then  at- 
tempt to  state  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  bring  it  forward,  or  adduce  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  hoped  at  a  future 
stage  to  justify  his  having  done  so. 
He  might,  however,  remark  that  the  im- 
portance of  that  question  to  the  social 
well-being  of  the  country  could  hardly 
be  exaggerated;  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  on  the  second  reading  to  show  that 
the  remedy  he  proposed  woidd,  in  some 
way,  meet  the  evils  complained  of.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  making 
his  Motion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  for  Licensing  Beerhouses, 
and  to  make  certain  alterations  with  respect  to 
the  sale  by  retail  of  Beer,  Cider,  and  Wine. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  bj  Mr.  Silwin-Ibbitsoit,  Mr.  Akbotd, 
and  Mr.  Hbadlam. 

BiWpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  22.] 

SEA  BIRDS  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

LEAVE. 

Mr.  SYKES,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  BiU  for  the  Reservation  of 
Sea  Birds,  said,  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
dence that  he  presumed  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  the  House  a  measure  which 
sought  to  give  some  legislative  protection 
to  those  sea  birds  wluch  still  remained 
on  our  English  coasts.  The  Bill  was  not 
only  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
strongly  -  expressed  feeling  of  almost 
every  class  of  his  constituency  (East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire),  but  from  the  nu- 
merous letters  he  had  received  from  all 
parts  of  England,  evincing  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  its  objects,  he  was  led  to 
regai'd  it  as  one  of  almost  national  inte- 
rest. The  sea  birds  of  England  were 
rai)idly  disappearing  from  our  coasts. 
That  fact  had  been  established  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. From  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  and  Pembrokeshire,  the  same 
cry  arose.  His  Bill  aimed  at  protecting 
those  sea  birds  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son ;  and  there  was  a  very  important 
precedent  for  it  in  a  rigid  statute  passed 
in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  Viil.,  protecting  sea  birds  at 
that  very  season.    The  grounds  on  which 
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I  Table  of  the  House  a  Copy  of  the  Orders 
under  which  the  Commander  of  the  7luz- 
I  zard  proceeded  to  Heme  Baj',  and  whe- 
I  ther  the  Commander  has  made  any  re- 
I  port  to  the  Admiralty  of  his  expedition, 
MINUTES.]— N»w  MiuBBEs  SwoRM^MBrqnai*  1  and,  if  no,  -whether  there  is  any  ohjectioa 
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rf  Harlington^or^Nc^^Rndjior ;  Ch»ri«  Paul    ^  produce  it ;  and  what  will  he  the 

S.tic?'co^lT™«-P«blio  Ao<i<.ont>,nomtMo(«i.    ^ab}!  ™^°^™'^'^?'?S,1 
Pdbuc    Bills— ^fo^ulion  in   Commitite 
tablislicd  Church  (Irelind). 


Mr.  BBIGHT  said,  the  eircumstaacos 
referred  to  were  quite  unknown  to  him 


Ordered—  Fint  ii^odinp— EsUblished  Chunh   -^jitii  he  saw  them  stated  in  the  Notice 


(IreUnd)    [271;   Siile  of  Liquors    on   Suodar  p_nf,_    riT|^n  f„„4.s 

{lr«Und)-i:29];  MttropoUtkn  Common.  Sop-  f*^j;,„;^f   n^ 

plemontil' [30]  ;  Indoiuro  of  Lsods*  [31J.  noTmn  i->T-   r,        t-c 

RATING  OF  MINES.-QUESTION. 


Mr.  ST.  AUBYN  said,  he  would  beg 


that  Mr,  Pennell, 

Inspector  of  Oyster   Fisheries,  made  a 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  what 

waa  called  a  raid  might  be  expected  on 

fisheries,  upon  which  theConi- 


to  utfte  Pre.ident  of  iho  Poor  L.w   F'^  ■""*   «po«t  more  than   f  100,000, 
under  an  Act  of  Parhament;  and,  his 


Board,  Whether  it  is  hia  intention  to 
introduce  a  Bill,  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, to   provide  for  the  assessment  of 


e  was  reported  t 


Metalliferous  Mines  to  the  Poor  Bate   f^  Admiralty,  with  a  request  that  the 
and  other  local  rates  ?  Atouralty  would  see  the  outrage  was 

Mh.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  a  Bill  "°*  commatted.  _  But  he  understood  that 
of  that  kind  wa«  unde/ consideration ;' °«»  /^^  ago-indeed,  he  was  not  sure 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  pressure  ^^^^^^  ^'  *^«  °^?'°™*  4^!!?  ^^  ?«*  * 
of  Business  would  aUow  the  Government   ?^^''^^  ^  ^^^  ^"'j"  ?^  ?<"^^'  ^^V^^jf 


{  Busiuess  would  allow  the  Government 
to  introduce  it  to  the  House  this  Session. 

THE  UEENE  BAT  OYSTER  GROUNDS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  PEMBERTON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  it  is  true  that  H.  M.  f 


__  protecting  some  fisheries  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  the  proprietor 
either  partially  or  wholly.  As  for  the 
future,  it  was  impossible  to  state  any  pre- 
cise rule ;  each  case  must  bo  dealt  with 
as  it  arose. 

Mb.    CHILDERS,    replying    to    the 
second  portion   of  the    Question,   said. 


the  Buzzard    was    recently   ordered    to    there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  allow 


Herne  Bay  by  the  Admiralty,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Home  Bay 
Oyster  Company  from  a  threatened  at- 
tack by  some  fishermen  upon  their 
Oyster  Grounds,  such  Grouada  being 
declared  by  the  Company's  Act  to  he 
within  the  county  of  Kent  for  the  pur- 


the  Sioiard  to  approach  very  n 
coast,  and  that  was  duly  reported  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  would  gladly  show  the 
hon.  Member  all  the  Pajiers  in  tlie  ca«e, 
if  he  would  call  at  tlio  Admiralty ;  and 
he  would  then  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  whether  they  were  worth  print- 
As  to  the   question  of  cost,  the 


pose  of  trying  and  punishing  all  offences  j  Buzzard  used  about  thirteen  tons  of  coal 
committed  against  them ;  and  upon  whose  from  the  time  she  left  Sheemess  for  Heme 
represeutation,  and  founded  upon  what '  Bay  till  she  returned  to  port;  and  the  coal 
evidence,  such  attack  was  apprehended ; '  cost  about  1 8«.  a  ton.  He  was  in  com- 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of^the  Presi-  munication  with  the  Home  Office  ro- 
dent generally  to  advise  the  Admiralty  specting  the  circumstances  under  which 
to  employ  Her  Majesty's  Shi^  to  act  as  vessels  of  war  ought  to  be  sent  to  pro- 
Marine  Police  in  protecting  Fisheries  in  tect  individualfisheriesinEnghah  waters 
lieu  of  the  local  authorities ;  and,  to  ask  against  intruders, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whether 

itisthe  fact  that  owing  to  the  want  of  judgments  ON  ELECTION  PETITIONS, 
depth  of  water  off  that  coast,  the  sound- 


"E. 


of  which  are  shown  on  the  Admi- 


ruty  chart,  H.  M.  8.  Buzzard  c^iuld  not 


OUESnON. 

Mh.  VERNON  HARCOURT  said,ho 
get  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Oys-  j  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
ter  Grounds  in  question  ;  and  whether  for  the  £bmie  Department,  WTiethor  he 
there  is  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the   has  any  objection  to  lay  upon  tlie  Table 
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of  the  House;  Copies  of  the  Judgments  overseers  when  the    Small  Tenements 

from  time  to  time  delivered  by  the  Judges  Act  is  adopted  to  indemnify  them  to  the 

appointed  to  try  Election  Petitions,  set-  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  liability 

ting  forth  the  groimdsof  the  Certificates  imposed  upon  the  landlords,  and  25  per 

and  Reports  presented  to  this  House  in  cent  additional  in  cases  where  they  com- 

the  case  of  such  Petitions,  in  order  that  poimded  for  empty  houses. 
Members  of  this  House  may  have  autho- 
ritative information  of  the  existing  state  ARMY— CARTRIDGE   MAKING, 
of  the  Law  as  judicially  declared  with  question. 
re«)ect  to  Cormpt  R-actices  at  Elections ;       ^            g^^^g  ^^  j^      ^^  , 

and,  whether  Her  Maiesty  8 Government  .„      ,    .,      a  ~  i         c  al\    e-nT'' 

wiU  be  prepared  to  iitrc^uce  a  BiU  for  J?  '"^  f^  Secret^  of  State  for  War 

the  further  amendment  of  the  Laws  re-  ^  T^**  F*'"^^  M    ^^^  i      TT 

lating  to  CoiTupt  Practices  at  Elections?  *^«  mvention  of  Mr.  Groundwater  for 

mI.    BEUCfe    said,    the   judgments  *^?  re-adaptation  of  used  musket  caxt- 

were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Home  "^««  ^f^  ^  ^«  *««*^'  ^  '^^  '^'■ 

Secretary,  nor  uider  the  authoriJy  of  the  ^^  jl^e^e'^  «^ /«  a  considerable  saving 

Home  Office;  he  was  therefore  unable  mightnot  be  effected  m  the  consumpbon 

to  order  the  production  of  the  documents  ^l  f '^dges ;   and,  if  it  be  not  tte  fact 

in  question.  "^  Under  the  Act,  a  reporter  *^^*  *^.«  m^hmery  used  by  ttie  Govem- 

from  the  House  of  Commons  was  oiSered  °'^l.,'^«*'^^P^iv*"^yj2^  ^''^  ""^"^ 

to  attend  and  take  down  the  evidence  ^^'^^'^  «^  the  cartridge  case  and 

given  at  each  trial  of  an  Election  Peti-  not  for  itere-^tataon  for  service  ? 

Ion,  but  no  directions  had  been  given  ,,^  CAEDWULL,    m    reply,   said, 

with  regard  to  the  judgments,  and  he  was  ^''tf^^^^i  2^°^'l?^  Ordnance  was 

not  awwe  whetherW  authentic  record  of  P^^^^^  ^^"^t  ^t^t      machinery  at 

them  existed.  With  respect  to  the  latter  "^^^^  '^'  ^^  "tf"  ^  1"«\^'^^«'- 

portion  of  the  Question,  the  course  the  °^  <^^^^  ^^^  had  already  been  re- 

Government  intended  taking  was  indi-         ^ 
cated  by  the  Notice  of  Motion  he  had 

given  a  few  minutes  before.  METROPOLIS  —  OPEN    SPACES   OF  ST. 

JAMES'S   PARK.— QUESTION. 

POOR  LAW-PAYMENT  OF  RATES  g^  ^^^y  HOAEE  said,  he  would 

BY    OWNERS.  ^^^  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of 

QUESTION.  Works,  Whether  he  intends  taking  any 

Mr.  TJDDELL  said,  he  would  beg  to  steps  to  restore  and  preserve  the  grass 

ask    the    President    of   the  Poor  Law  in  the  open  spaces  of  St.  James's  Park, 

Board,  Whether  there  is  any  legal  limit  and  otherwise  to  improve  its  condition  ; 

to  the  amount  of  indemnity  which  over-  and,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  guar- 

seers  are  apparently  empowered  to  aUow  dianship  and  supervision  of  the  Park 

to  owners  of  house  property  for  the  risk  might  not  be  rendered  more  efficient, 

and  inconvenience  incurred  by  them  in  wim  the  view  to  prevent  its  being  the 

imdertaking,  by  agreement  with  their  te-  resort  of  vagrants,  paupers,   and  crimi- 

nants,  the  payment  of  rates  due  in  re-  nak  ? 

spect  of  such  property ;  if  so,  what  is       Mr.    LAYARD,    in  reply,  said,  that 

such  limit,  and  by  what  Statute  or  Sta-  steps  were  taken  to  preserve  and  renew 

tutes  is  such  limit  fixed  ?  the  grass  ;   but,  as  his  hon.  Friend  was 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that  aware,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  it  in 

the  overseers  were  not  entitled  to  allow  order,  as  a  large  number  of  poor  people 

any  indemnity  to  owners,  for  the  risk  resorted  to  the  Park  during  the  summer, 

of  undertaking  the  payment  of  rates,  and  derived  great  enjoyment  from  sitting 

Where  the  owners  were  allowed  a  re-  on  the  grass — an  enjoyment  which  he 

duction  in  their  assessments   in  conse-  (Mr.  Layard)  would  be  the  last  to  wish  to 

quence  of    such    an    undertaking,   the  curtail.     The  Parks  would  this  year,  for 

arrangement  was  entered  into  by  a  con-  the  first  time,  be  placed  imder  the  super- 

nivance  between  the  parties,  but  that  vision  of  the  police,  who  woidd  endea- 

arrangement  was  not  legal.     There  was  vour  to  keep  out  improper  characters ; 

no    legal  indemnity  in    Parliamentary  but,  as  his  hon.  Friend  was  aware,  it  was 

boroughs,  but  beyond  the  Parliamentary  not  always  possible  to  detect  a  criminal 

boroughs  there  is  power  given  to  the  by  his  dress. 
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I     Ma.  KNAtCHBTJIxL-HTTGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  the  Eetumn  related    to 
I  local  taxation  in  the  metroiiolis,  and  the 
Me.  GATHOEKE  HA.BDY  said,  he  i  reason  of  the  delay  waa  the  non-return 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  I  of  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Home 
of    State  for    the    Home   Department,  '  Office  from  some  of  the  local  authorif  les. 


Whether  any  Bill  will  be  introduced; 
during  the  Session,  to  divide  the  shrie- 
raltiea  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  or 
either  of  those  counties  ? 

Mk.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  a  Bill  had  been  prepared 
for  dividing  the  shrievalty  of  Yorkshire ; 
but  the  question  of  doing  the  same  for 
Lancashire  having  been  raised,  it  was 
thought  bett«r  to  defer  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  until  it  should  be  decided 
whether  it  was  deabable  that  it  should 
be  made  applicable  ta  both  counties. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  FEVER  PATIENTS. 

QUSBTION. 

Oaptadt  DAWSON-DAMER  said,  he 
would begto  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for    the    Home  Department,    Whether 


Part  of  the  informatio 
already  contained  in  Returns  before  the 
House,  and  still  more  would  be  seen  in 
a  comprehensiTe  Return,  moved  for  by  the 
late  Cnanceltor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the 
close  of  the  la^  Session.  He  woiild 
communicate  with  the  hon.  Member,  aiid 
take  steps  to  obtain,  -with  as  little  delay 
as  jrasBiblo,  such  of  the  desired  informa- 
tion as  was  not  already  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ACT  REPEAL 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Me.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill  stood  nominally 
for  Thursday  next,  but  he  believed  it 
was  put  down  for  that  day  merely  with 

view  to  fix  tlie  time  when  the  second 


there  is  any  legislative  provirion  that  aU   reading  would  in  reality  be  taken.      He 
fever  patienta  should  be  conveyed  to  all '  "^'■'"^  *" ''"—  "™T'=*'"'-*>"''-™  w—- 
fever  hospitals  in  carriages  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  hospitals  7 

Me.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  use  of  such  carnages  was  not 
compulsory ;  but  that  by  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866  niiisance  authorities  might 
provide  and  maintain  carriages  for  the 
conveyance  of  fever  patients. 


RATING  OF  WOODS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  KEE:EWICH  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  Whether  he  proposes  to  in- 
troduce any  measiu'e,  during  the  present 
Session,  on  the  subject  of  rating  woods 
not  being  saleable  underwoods  ? 

Mtt.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  the 
question  was  under  consideration,  but  as 
in  the  case  of  metalliferous  mines,  he 
doubted  whether  the  business  of  the 
Session  would  allow  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMEKT 
ACT.— QUESTION. 


wished  to  know,  Whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  had  fixed  on  the  day  when 
it  would  come  on  ? 

Me.  mac  EVOY,  in  reply,  said,  he 
did  not  propose  to  take  the  second  rend- 
ing before  Easter. 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  (IRELAND). 
COUmTTEE. 

Acts  39  and  40  Geo.  3,  c.  67,  3  and  4 
Will.  4,  c.  37,  1  and  2  Vic.  c.  109,  35 
Geo.  3,  c.  21  (L-eland),  40  Geo.  3,  c.  85 
(lieland),  8  and  9  Tic.  c.  25,  and  Reso- 
lution [Jth  May  I8C8]  relative  to  the 
Established  Church  (Ireland)  read,  and 
considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  Motion,  Sir, 
which,  in  concluding,  I  shall  propose  to 
the  Committee  ie — 

>■  That  the  Chiirman  be  dirroted  to  fnore  the 
Home,  that  leiTB  be  piTen  to  bring  in  >  Bill  (O 
pu(  an  pnd  to  tbo  KatabUehmrnt  ot  the  Church  id 
Ireland,  and  to  make  proii^ion  id  reipeet  of  ihe 
Tcmporaliiica  thpreof,  and  in  rcipecC  oftho  Ro^al 
College  of  Mnjnooth." 


Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  would  beg  to  ,  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  whether  I  should  be 
oak  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  j  accurate  in  describing  the  subject  of  this 
Home  Depai-tmeiit,  Why  certain  Returns  |  Resolution  as  the  most  grave  and  ardu- 
connectea  with  the  Metropolis  Local  I  ous  work  of  legislation  that  ever  has  been 
Management  Act,  moved  for  and  granted    laid  before  the  House  of  Oommous 


on  the  3rd  of  April,  1868,  have  not  yet 
been  presented  f 


I  am  quite  sure  I  should  speak  the  truth 
if  I  confined  myself  to  asserting  that 
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there  has  probably  been    no  occadon 
when  the  disproportion  was  so  great  be- 
tween the  demands  •  of  the  subject  that 
is  to  be  brought  before  you  and  the 
powers  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
submit  it.  I  will  not,  however,  Sir,  waste 
time  in  apologies  that  may  be  considered 
futile,   and  the  more  so  because  I  am 
conscious  that  the  field  I  have  to  traverse 
is  a  very  wide  one,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  patient  favour  and  kindness  of  the 
Committee  can  enable  me  in  any  degree 
to  attain  the  end  I  have  in  view — namely, 
that  of  submitting  with  fulness  and  with 
clearness  both  the  principles  and  the  de- 
tails of  a  measure  which,  as  far  as  re- 
gards its  principles,  is  singularly  ardu- 
ous, and,  as  far  as  regards  its  details, 
must  necessarily  embrace  matter  of  a 
character  highly  complex   and   diverse. 
Now,  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  any  one  who  un- 
dertakes to  introduce  to  the  House  of 
Conmions  a  subject  of  grave  constitu- 
tional change  ought  to  commence  by  lay- 
ing his  ground  strongly  and  broadly  in 
historical  and  political  reasons.     On  this 
occasion  I  shall  feel  myself  in  the  main 
dispensed    from    entering    upon    them. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,    in  dis- 
cussing the   subject  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  —  I  mean  had  nothing  already 
occurred  in  this  House  or  elsewhere  in 
relation  to  it  on  which  I  might  take  my 
stand — ^I  should  endeavour  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  nimierous — I  may  say  the  num- 
berless and  powerful  arguments  which, 
in  my  opinion,  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  this  Establishment  cannot  continue 
to  exist  with  advantage  to  itself  or  with- 
out mischief  to  the  country.    I  should  be 
prepared  to   show  how  many  benefices 
there   are   in   Ii'eland  where,  although 
there   is  a  Church   popidation,    it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  an  offi- 
cial Church  population,  for  the  members 
of  those  benefices  are  too  often  restricted 
to  those  whom  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose to  be  supplied  by  the  families  of 
the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  and  the  sexton. 
I  should  show.  Sir,  how  buttresses  have  i 
been  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  this  i 
extraordinary  system,  in  the   shape  of  1 
those  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  i 
in  this  country,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  1 
Presbyterians  under  the  form  of  the  lie- 
gium  Donumj  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  imder  the  form  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  without  which  it 
was  felt  that  the  maintenance  of  such  an 


Establishment  in  Ireland  woidd  be  in* 
tolerable  and  impossible.  I  should  en- 
deavour to  show  how  Parliament  had" 
been  so  conscious  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  position  which  it  has  held, 
that  it  has  actually  been  reduced  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  to  waste  away, 
by  positive  provisions  of  legislation,  the 
property  of  the  Church,  in  order  that 
its  magnitude,  compared  with  the  duties, 
might  not  too  much  shock  the  public 
mind,  I  should  endeavour  to  show  how, 
in  past  times,  and  through  all  the  evil 
years  of  the  penal  legislation  that  has 
affected  Ireland,  the  authorities  of  this 
Established  Church  have,  unfortunately, 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  with  respect 
to  the  enactment  of  those  laws  on  which 
we  cannot  look  back  without  shame  and 
sorrow. 

Sir,  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land I  will  only  say  that,  although  I  be- 
lieve its  spirit  to  have  undergone  an 
immense  change  since  those  evil  times, 
yet,  unfortunately,  it  still  remains,  if  not 
the  home  and  the  refuge,  yet  the  token 
and  the  symbol  of  ascenaancy,  and,  so 
long  as  that  Establishment  lives,  painftil 
and  bitter  memories  of  ascendancy  can 
never  be  effaced.  But,  Sir,  instead  of 
lengthened  discussion  upon  this  and  kin- 
dred topics,  I  hope  I  shall  be  sufficiently 
justified  in  passing  at  once  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  by  a  reference 
to  recent  occurrences.  In  form,  without 
doubt,  this  is  the  first — the  very  first 
stage  of  a  great  political  measure,  liable 
and  open  at  every  point  to  controversy ; 
but  in  substance  we  cannot  dismiss  from 
our  view  that  we  are  virtually  taking  up, 
and  are  bound  to  prosecute,  the  un- 
finished labours  of  last  year.  I  refer, 
Sir,  to  those  debates  wliich  formed  the 
main,  almost  the  only,  subject  of  party 
difference  in  the  discussions  of  this  House 
during  the  Session  of  1868.  I  refer  to 
the  large  majority  which,  in  a  House  of 
Commons  undoubtedly  Conservative  in 
its  general  spirit,  affirmed,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  necessity  of  bringing  the  system 
of  reUgious  Establishment  in  Ireland  to 
a  close.  I  refer  to  the  autumn  spent  in 
incessant  discussions  of  this  subject  be- 
fore every  constituency  in  the  country. 
I  refer  to  the  Elections  in  which  the  issue 
so  clearly  put  was  not  less  decisively  an- 
swered. And  lastly,  but  not  least,  I 
refer  to  that  resignation  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration on  which  I  have  not  to  pro- 
nounce one  word  of  censure,  but  about 
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which  I  am  sure  I  am  juBtified  in  stating 
that  it  was  an  unusual  course.  I  have 
not  one  word  of  censure  to  utter ;  but 
assuredly  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it 
forms  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  character  of  that  judgment  which 
has  already  been  pronoimced  by  the  re- 
presentatives and  by  the  people  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms.  Nor  shaU  I  dwell  in 
any  detail  upon  the  counter-arguments 
which  have  been  ably,  sincerely,  and 
persistently  used  in  defence  of  tiie  Es- 
tablished Church.  If  I  name  them,  it 
is  to  do  little  more  than  to  say  that  we 
are  responsible  for  this  measure,  and  we, 
who  on  this  side  are  pledged  to  its  gene- 
ral principles,  shall  be  ready  upon  every 
due  occasion,  with  all  respect  to  those 
who  oppose  us,  to  meet  those  counter- 
arguments. It  is  said  that  the  measure 
we  are  about  to  introduce  will  be  adverse 
to  religion.  I  believe  it  to  be  favourable 
to  religion,  and  to  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles  of  right 
on  which  every  religion  must  rest.  "We 
shall  be  told,  more  especially,  that  it  is 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism ; 
but  we  shall  point  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  shaU  argue  from  the  facts 
of  that  condition  that  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  have  not  been  promoted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  in- 
jured by  our  perseverance  in  a  system 
which  reason  does  not  justify.  We 
shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  we  are 
invading  the  rights  of  property.  No 
possible  confidence  can  be  greater  than 
that  with  which  we  shall  meet  that 
argument.  On  former  occasions,  indeed, 
things  have  been  done  by  Parliament, 
under  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  case, 
which  it  may  be  difficidt  to  reconcile  with 
the  extreme  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
property.  There  are  clauses — and  im- 
portant clauses — of  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act  of  1833  which  greatiy 
strain  the  abstract  theory  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  which  I,  for  one,  am 
totally  unable  to  reconcile  with  its  general 
rules.  But  so  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  imputation  that  can  fairly  be  made 
against  the  measure  we  propose  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  property  by  any 
other  persons  than  those  who  hold  what 
appears  to  me  the  imtenable — ^I  may 
even  say  the  extravagant — doctrine  that 
although  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  descent  of 
property  in  the  case  of  natural  descent, 
lineage  by  blood,  yet  it  has  no  right, 

Mr,  Gladstone 


when  once  the  artificial  existence  of  what 
we  call  a  corporation  has  been  created, 
to  control  the  existence  of  that  corpora- 
tion or  to  extinguish  it  even  under  the 
gravest  public  exigency.  Well,  we  shall 
be  told  also  of  the  Act  of  Union ;  and  I 
ccmnot,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to,  dissemble 
that  on  a  point  which  has  been  described 
as  essential  we  propose  to  alter  that  Act. 
The  Act  of  Union  has  been  altered  on 
other  occasions,  though  never  for  so  grave 
a  cause  as  this  ;  but  we  shall  confidently 
contend  that  while  we  are  altering  this 
particular  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
we  are  confirming  its  general  purport 
and  substance,  and  labouring,  to  tiie  best 
of  our  humble  ability,  to  give  it  those 
roots  which  imfortunately  it  has  never 
yet  adequately  struck  in  the  heart  and 
affections  of  the  people.  And  lastiy.  Sir, 
this  claim  I,  for  one,  confidentiy — ^boldly 
make  on  behalf  of  the  measure  that  we 
are  introducing — I  say  we  are  giving 
eflPect  to  the  spirit  of  a  former  policy. 
The  great  Minister  who  proposed  the  Act 
of  Union  neither  said  nor  believed  that 
it  would  be  possible,  under  a  legislative 
Union,  to  maintain  the  system  of  re- 
ligious inequality  which  he  found  sub- 
sifting  in  ^lanl  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  left  upon  record  his  strong  conviction 
that  the  coimtenance  and  support  afforded 
from  national  sources  to  the  Established 
Church  must  be  extended  to  the  other 
religions  of  the  country.  I  admit  that 
we  pursue  religious  equality  by  means 
different  from  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt — [Mr.  Newdegate  ;  Hear,  hear  !1 
— but  by  means,  as  I  believe,  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  and  cer- 
tainly more  consonant  to  the  spirit,  to 
the  opportimities,  and  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  and  with  aU  that 
allowance  for  difference  of  means,  the 
end  we  have  in  view  is  the  same,  and  for 
that  end  we  are  entitled  to  quote  the 
great  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  au- 
thority of  many  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  their  public  career. 

Sir,  having  referred  to  what  I  venture 
to  call — although  not  in  any  technical  or 
formal  sense — the  previous  stages  of  this 
measure,  I  will  briefly  remind  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  character  of  the  general 
declarations  by  which  the  late  House  of 
Commons  was  moved  to  action,  and  of 
those  pledges — for  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recognize  tiiem  as  such  to  the  country — 
whidi  we  are  now  called  upon  to  do  our 
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best  to  redeem.  I  think,  Sir,  it  was  well 
understood  to  be  the  view  of  those  who 
supported  the  Resolutions  of  last  year 
that  the  system  of  Church  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  must  be  brought  tho- 
roughly and  completely  to  a  close— that 
although  the  word  **  disendowment " 
was  never  embodied  in  any  Resolution 
of  this  House,  nor,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
was  ever  accepted  without  qualification 
in  the  speeches  of  those  who  most  pro- 
minently supported  the  proposed  Resolu- 
tions, yet,  as  a  general  nile,  and  for  every 
substantial  purpose  and  effect,  an  end 
must  likewise  be  put  to  the  system  of  the 
public  endowment  of  religion  in  Ireland. 
While  the  principles  of  the  measure  were 
laid  thus  broad  and  deep,  it  was  likewise 
professed,  and  I  think,  to  a  great  degree, 
accepted  by  the  House,  that  in  all  the 
details,  in  all  the  modes  of  application, 
the  rules  not  only  of  justice,  but  of 
equity,  and  not  only  of  equity,  but, 
within  every  reasonable  limit,  even  of 
indulgence,  should  be  followed.  And 
while  the  measure  was  thus  to  be  tho- 
rough and  thus  to  be  liberal,  there  were 
two  other  great  characteristics  which,  in 
order  fully  to  realize  the  desire  we  enter- 
tain, it  ought  to  possess.  The  first  of 
these.  Sir,  is,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
measure  ought  to  be  prompt  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  for  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  those 
with  whom  we  deal  any  more  than  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  country  that — I 
will  not  say  the  Irish  Churcli,  but — the 
Irish  Establishment  should  be  subjected 
to  the  pain  of  a  lingering  death.  That 
promptitude  of  operation  cannot  be  ab- 
solute ;  it  must  necessarily  be  checked 
by  considerations  arising  out  of  the  vested 
interests  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
But  yet,  subject  to  those  rules  of  right 
and  of  prudence,  it  is  an  object  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  view  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  work.  And,  lastly,  Sii', 
there  is  another  characteristic  which, 
perhaps,  has  hardly  yet  been  mentioned 
in  debate,  but  wliich  appears  to  me 
second  to  none  in  its  importance  as  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  provisions  of 
a  measiu-e  such  as  this.  It  is,  that  the 
legislation  wliich  we  now  propose,  so  far 
as  the  Irish  Church  is  concerned,  so  far 
as  the  subjects  of  religious  controversy 
pawing  out  of  legislative  establishment 
in  the  sister  island  are  concerned,  shall 
be  final  legislation  ;  that  it  shaU  put 
away,  out  of  sight,  out  of  hearing,  out 
of  mind  if  it  maybe,  this  long-continued 
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controversy — a  controversy  almost  of  ge- 
nerations ;  and  that  even  should  it  neces- 
sarily happen,  as  commonly  happens  in 
the  train  of  great  statutes,  that  in  this 
or  that  point  of  detail  it  may  require  to 
be  either  developed  or  amended,  yet  the 
Bill  which  we  propose  shall  leave  no 
question  of  principle  imsolved,  and  shall 
permit  every  man  who  takes  part  in  its 
discussion  to  hope  that  when  it  finally 
departs  from  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment we  shall  have  heard  the  very  last 
and  latest  of  the  controversy  on  the  Irish 
Church.  Subject,  then,  to  those  great 
principles,  it  is  our  duty — and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  recognized  to  be  our  duty — ^to 
seek  every  means  of  softening  the  transi- 
tion that  is  about  to  be  effected.  We 
must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we 
are  calling  upon  persons,  upon  lai^e 
classes,  upon  individuals  entitled  to  great 
respect,  to  imdergo  a  gteat  change  in 
their  position  under  the  direct  action  of 
law.  And  every  motive  that  can  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  men  of  honour  and  of 
gentlemen  must  lead  us,  I  think,  to  feel 
it  a  duty  so  to  proceed  that  this  measure 
shall  carry  with  it  no  imnecessary  penalty 
or  pain. 

Sir,  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  I  think 
many  of  those  who  may  be  expected  and 
considered  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
this  measure  have  given  us  in  this  respect 
much  encouragement.  There  are  many 
eminent  persons  in  Ireland  connected 
with  the  Church  who  have  shown  a  great 
disposition  to  meet  us  in  the  fair  field  of 
discussion,  to  recognize  the  judgment 
which  has  been  pronounced  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  nation,  and  to  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  equitable  settlement. 
Nay  more,  even  upon  that  Episcopal 
Bench  of  England,  from  which  often- 
times no  sounds  but  those  of  persistent 
resistance  have  proceeded,  there  have 
been  signs  upon  very  recent  occasions 
of  a  sense  that  it  is  their  duty  to  look  to 
the  future  interests  of  the  Church  as  well 
as  of  the  Establishment — of  the  religion 
as  well  as  of  the  property  with  which  it 
is  endowed.  And  those  counsels  of  mo- 
deration, which  impose  on  us  correspond- 
ing obhgations,  are  likely  to  prevail,  as 
we  may  hope,  in  those  quarters  during 
the  coming  discussions.  In  Ireland  it 
has,  indeed,  been  left  only  to  one  single 
Prelate — the  Bishop  of  Down — among 
the  Episcopal  Order  boldly  to  take  his 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  set- 
tlement and  accommodation ;  but  yet  I 
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cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  there 
are  many,  even  among  his  episcopal 
brethren,  who  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  prolong  this  hopeless  struggle  or  to 
make  demands  upon  Parliament,  as 
terms  of  surrender,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Parliament  to  grant. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  further 
upon  general  considerations  connected 
with  this  measure,  but  will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  use  the  best  efforts  in  my  power 
to  convey  its  character  and  all  its  leading 
provisions  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee 
as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  same  light  and 
in  the  same  form  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  the  Government. 
And  I  think.  Sir,  searching  for  a  key  by 
which  I  may  suggest  to  the  Q-entlemen 
who  hear  me  the  best  and  most  likely 
method    of   clearly    apprehending    the 
nature  of   the  provisions    of   the    BiU 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  I  will 
venture  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
points  of  time — not,  indeed,  to  all  the 
points  of  time,  because  some  points  of 
time  have  of  necessity  been  chosen  for 
secondary  and  minor  purposes — but  to 
the  three  which  I  may  caU  essential 
points  of  time  with  reference  to  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  state  the  provisions 
and  operation  of  the  Bill  so  that  the 
Committee  may  have,  as  far  as  depends 
upon  me,  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
g^ve  effect  to  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country.     The  first  of 
these  points  of  time,  Sir,  is  the  passing 
01  the  Act,  and  I  will  first  describe  such 
of  the  effects  of  the  Act  as  are  to  ensue 
either  immediately  upon  its  passing,  or 
in  the  provisional  and  preparatory  period 
which  will  immediately  follow  its  passing. 
The  second  of  these  points  of  time  is  a 
day  named  in  the  Act.     At  present  it 
stands  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  afford- 
ing an  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  Act — should  it,   as  I  trust  it  wiU, 
become  law  during  the  present  Session 
— of  about  eighteen  months  or  something 
less  for  the  preparatory  arrangements; 
but  with  regard  to  that  day  I  will  pre- 
sume to  say  that,  while  we  believe  it  is 
distinctly  for  the  interest  of  the  Church 
itself  that  this  intermediate  period  should 
not  be  too  long,  and  while  it  is  the  abso- 
lute limit  of  time  which  we  have  thought 
the  best,  yet  it  does  not  constitute  a 
point  of  the  measure  to  which,  in  case 
the  limit  is   found  to  be  too  narrow, 
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we  should  think  ourselves  irrevocably 
pledged.  The  1st  of  January,  1871, 
therefore,  constitutes  the  second  point  of 
time.  The  third  point  of  time  is  one 
which  we  cannot  define  as  a  particidar 
date,  but  I  can  describe  it  by  stating  the 
events  which  wiU  bring  it  about.  It  is 
the  point  of  time  at  which  it  shall  bo 
decided  by  the  proper  authorities  that  all 
the  subsidiary  arrangements  connected 
with  the  winding  up  of  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  have  been 
completed,  and  that  thenceforth  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  except  to  apply  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  which  will 
then  have  discharged  every  prior  claim 
upon  it,  and  will  remain  free  for  the 
purposes  which  Parliament  may  think  fit 
to  indicate. 

Bogging  the  Committee  to  bear  in 
mind  these  three  points  of  time,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  that  portion  of 
the  effects  of  the  measure  which  will 
follow  inmiediately  upon  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  It  is  provided  in  almost  the 
earliest  clauses  that  the  present  Eccle- 
siastical Commission,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  Church  Establishment  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  an  end, 
shall  be  wound  up.  In  lieu  of  it  new 
Commissioners  will  be  appointed,  whose 
names  we  shall,  at  a  proper  time,  pro- 
pose and  insert  in  the  Bill.  We  think 
very  highly  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
functions,  and  are  veiy  desirous  that  the 
men  who  may  be  proposed  to  discharge 
those  functions  should  be  men  to  whom 
Parliament  shall  have  already,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  measure,  given  its  gene- 
ral approval.  We  shall  propose  that  this 
Commission  shall  endure  for  ten  years, 
estimating,  as  far  as  present  circimi- 
stances  permit  us  to  do,  that  this  will 
be  a  term  ample  and  sufficient  for  all 
the  numerous  and  diversified  purposes 
they  win  have  to  prosecute.  In  this  Com- 
mission, upon  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
the  entire  property  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land will  vest,  subject  to  life  interests. 
The  Conunittee  will  at  once  see  the  im- 
portance of  that  enactment.  As  far  as 
legal  and  technical  disendowment  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  have  occurred  on  the  day 
when  the  measure  has  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  because  there  will  no  longer  re- 
main in  the  Church  of  Ireland  any  title 
whatever  to  its  property  other  than  tliat 
of  the  Commissioners  and  other  than 
those  temporary  titles  which  we  propose 
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that  Parliament  should  recognize.  And 
all  the  subsequent  arrangements  which 
may  be  found  necessary  connected  with 
fabrics  or  with  any  other  points  of  the 
question  will  be  technically  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  re-endowment,  and  will  be 
brought  by  me  separately  imder  your 
consideration.  Then,  Sir,  next  to  the 
vesting  of  the  property  I  have  to  men- 
tion the  provision  we  i)ropose  to  make 
for  the  government  and  management  of 
the  Church  during  this  inteimediate  pe- 
riod. Last  year  we  proposed  and  passed 
through  this  House  a  Bill  which  sus- 
pended every  appointment  in  Ireland 
trouL  the  day  of  its  falling  vacant,  and 
we  trusted  entirely  to  collateral  and  sub- 
sidiary provisions  of  the  law  to  make  a 
supply  for  the  time  being  of  such  assist- 
ance as  might  be  necessary  for  the  ac- 
tual discharge  of  duties  until  Parliament 
should  gi\e  its  further  judgment.  Now, 
Sir,  it  appears  to  bo  i)lain  on  the  one 
hand  that  those  provisions  which  I  think 
were  very  well  adapted  to  the  object  we 
had  in  view  last  year  of  roseiTing  the 
whole  matter  for  the  further  judgment 
of  Parliament  are  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  puri)ose  we  now  have  in  view — that 
is,  to  apply  definitive  legislation  to  the 
determination  of  the  whole  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
equally  indisputable  that  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  could  not  consistently  or 
properly  allow  to  be  done  during  this  in- 
termediate period.  We  could  not  pro- 
perly allow  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
the  creation  of  new  vested  interests  for 
life.  Wo  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
steer  as  fairly  as  we  can  between  these 
difficulties;  on  the  one  side  proposing 
not  to  bo  pai-ties  to  the  creation  of  new 
vested  interests,  wliich  I  tliink  every  one 
will  see  woidd  from  our  point  of  view  be 
highly  inconsistent,  and  on  the  other 
side  being  equally  anxious  that  the  Msh 
Church,  at  a  period  when  all  its  Minis- 
ters and  members  will  be  called  upon  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  pre- 
paring for  the  futiu'e,  shoidd  not  bo  sub- 
jected to  the  disadvantage  of  a  crippled 
ecclesiastical  organization.  "What  we, 
therefore,  propose  is,  that  appointments 
may  be  made,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  spiritual  offices  without  investing  the 
person  invested  with  a  freehold ;  that  he 
may  receive  during  the  interval  the  in- 
come, as  nearly  as  it  can  be  calculated, 
which  he  would  have  received  if  he  had 
taken  the  freehold  in  the  ordinary  coiirse, 


but  that  his  title  to  it  shall  tenninate 
when  the  provisional  period  is  at  an  end, 
and  when  the  links  which  connect  the 
Establishment  with  the  State  are  finally 
broken.  With  respect,  in  particidar,  to 
episcopal  appointments,  the  provision  we 
propose  is  as  follows : — ^We  think  it  very 
desirable  after  once  the  statute  shall 
have  passed  for  disestablishing  the 
Church  to  separate  the  Crown  from  the 
exercise  of  its  old  Prerogative  within  the 
Church.  We  therefore  propose  that 
episcopal  appointments  may  be  made  by 
the  Crown,  but  only  on  flie  prayer  of 
the  Bishops  themselves  of  the  provinces 
of  Ireland  to  consecrate  a  particular 
person  to  a  vacancy.  Such  appointment, 
if  made,  will  carry  vnth  it  no  vested 
interest,  nor  would  it  carry  with  it  any 
right  of  peerage.  The  Irish  Church 
being  engaged  in  perfecting  its  organi- 
zation for  the  future  ydU  probably  not 
run  the  risk  of  having  its  sees  and  rec- 
tories vacant,  but  will  have,  so  to  speak, 
a  staff  fully  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
coming  contingency.  With  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  Crown  patronage  as  to 
livings,  our  view  is  this,  while  we  take 
it  for  granted  that,  at  any  rate  as  a 
general  rule,  these  livings  would  be  filled 
up  in  the  interval,  they  would  be  filled 
up  on  the  same  footing  as  bishoprics. 
In  regard  to  the  temporalities,  the  dis- 
position of  the  present  Advisers  of  the 
Crown  in  making  appointments  wherever 
they  have  by  law  a  right  of  patronage 
woidd  be  to  be  guided  within  the  limits 
of  reason  by  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. I  think  that  is  all  I  need  say  as 
regards  the  intermediate  system  that  we 
shall  now  propose  in  lieu  of  the  sus- 
pensory clauses  of  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
except  that  in  one  point  they  would  cor- 
respond more  stricUy  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill — namely,  in  this,  that  the 
Commissioners  would  be  inhibited  from 
laying  out  money  for  permanent  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  building  of  new 
churches  during  the  interval,  and  would 
only  be  authorized  to  expend  money  for 
the  purpose  of  substantial  repairs,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  engagements  actually 
entered  into,  and  for  the  necessary 
charges  for  the  performance  of  Divine 
worship  in  the  same  manner  as  hereto- 
fore. So  much  for  the  scheme  in  rela- 
tion to  suspensory  clauses. 

The  next  important  enactment  which 
will  take  effect  immediately  on  the  pass- 
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ing  of  the  Bill  is  this.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  Committee  that  certain  disabilities 
aflfect  the  collective  action  of  the  clergy 
in  Ireland,  and  although  the  Convoca- 
tions of  England  sit  and  have  just  been 
sitting,  yet  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 

Sroceed  to  either  to  pass,  or  even  to 
iscuss  with  a  view  to  passing,  any  canon 
or  regulation  in  the  nature  of  a  canon 
without  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  In 
Ireland  the  case  is  different,  and  more 
adverse  to  the  action  of  the  Church,  for 
there  the  Convocation  has  in  point  of  fact 
never  acted  at  all,  excepting  upon  some 
very  few  occasions  which  may  be  spe- 
ciaUy  pointed  out,  and  the  latest  of  those 
occasions,  if  I  remember .  right,  was  a 
centuiy  and  a  half  if  not  fuUy  two  cen- 
turies ago.  But  besides  the  total  disuse 
of  that  ecclesiastical  machinery  and  the 
difB-culty  in  which  the  Crown  is  placed 
when  it  is  called  upon  to  revive  or  be  a 
party  to  the  revival  of  that  which  has 
never  worked  at  all  for  200  years,  and 
with  respect  to  the  working  rules  of 
which  there  are,  even  among  lawyers, 
very  grave  doubts,  there  are  in  Ireland 
special  provisions  of  the  law  called  the 
Convention  Act,  which,  though  passed 
for  purely  political  purposes,  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  clergy  and  laity 
of   the  Church  from  meeting  in    any 

feneral  assembly.  It  is  imderstood,  I 
elieve,  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a 
parish  may  meet,  but  that  the  Church  at 
large  is  incapacitated  from  meeting. 

N'ow,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  deemed  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  be  obviously 
just  and  necessary  that  all  disabilities 
whatsoever,  which  in  any  manner  fetter 
the  action  of  the  Church  with  reference 
to  legislation  for  the  future — and  when 
I  speak  of  legislation  I  mean  private 
legislation  with  respect  to  making  volim- 
tary  contracts  and  regulations — ought, 
in  passing  a  Disestablishment  Act,  to  be 
at  once  and  entirely  swept  away.  When 
I  say  that,  let  it  not  be  supposed  I 
intend  to  insinuate  any  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  measure  either  is  likely 
to  cause,  or  ought  to  be  -washed  or  de- 
sired to  cause,  a  religious  or  spiritual 
separation  between  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Church  of  England.  The 
words  of  this  measure  have  been  care- 
fully considered  in  reference  to  the  Act 
of  Union,  so  as  to  limit,  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  their  repealing  force  to  the 
EstabHshment  of  those  Churches,  and  we 
have  been  very  desirous  to  do  nothing 
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which  could  possibly  be  held  to  interfere 
with  their  ecclesiastical  relationship.  At 
a  later  period  I  shaU  have  to  state  to  the 
Committee  what  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  propose,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
kind  of  shock  to  their  internal  condition. 
But  of  this  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
best  friends  of  religious  union  between 
the  Disestablished  Church  in  Ireland  and 
the  Established  Church  in  England  will 
be  those  who  most  completely  assert  the 
liberty  of  the  fomier  to  take  its  own 
course.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  apply  to 
them  constraint  even  in  the  faintest  and 
feeblest  form  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeking 
to  secure  their  imion,  we  should,  I  be- 
lieve, engender  re-axjtion,  even  if  such  a 
proceeding  were  not  open  to  the  more 
palpable  and  obvious  objection  that,  con- 
sidering the  general  scope  of  our  BiU,  it 
would  be  a  proceeding  totally  and  radi- 
cally imjust.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
positive  and  most  important  provisions 
which  we  propose  as  provisions  which 
must  take  effect  simultaneously  with  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  There  is,  however, 
another  provision,  for  the  operation  of 
which  we  cannot  precisely  fix  a  time,  be- 
cause it  does  not  depend  altogether  on 
us,  but  which  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  proper  place  to  mention.  Inasmuch 
as  there  must  necessarily  grow  out  of  the 
present  position  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
its  property  and  arrangements,  a  num- 
ber of  measures  that  in  winding  up  this 
great  system  will  have  to  be  considered 
and  discussed  between  some  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  State  and  some  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  course 
which  we  propose  to  Parliament  to  take 
is  this  —  We  presume  that  during  the 
interval  which  the  Bill  will  create  after 
the  disabilities  are  removed  the  Bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land will  proceed  to  constitute  for  them- 
selves, in  the  same  manner  as  other  re- 
ligious communions  have  done,  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  governing  body.  We 
therefore  take  by  this  measure  power  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council — not  to  create 
such  a  body,  but  to  recognize  it  when 
created,  and  we  seek  to  avoid  making 
Her  Majesty  the  judge,  either  directly 
or  by  implication,  whether  this  body  is 
or  is  not  for  all  purposes  created  wisely 
and  well.  But  in  the  enacting  words  of 
the  BiU  we  should  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Crown  solely  to  one  point — that  it 
must  be  a  representative  body,  represen- 
tative alike  of  the  Bishops,  clergy,  and 
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laity.  In  point  of  fact,  Her  Majesty's 
Advisers  would  have  to  act  simply  as  a 
jury,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  this 
body  so  constituted,  according  to  the  will 
and  judgment  of  the  Church,  fulfilled 
in  good  faith  the  character  of  a  repre- 
sentative body.  Her  Majesty  would  then 
recognize  that  body  as  such,  and  it  would 
become  incorporated  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  for  the  purposes  which  I  shall 
have  presently  to  describe. 

Now,  the  Committee  will  see  how  far 
we  have  got.  We  have  passed  our  pro- 
visions through  the  intermediate  period, 
and  we  are  coming  to  the  day  fixed  in 
the  Act  for  the  principal  and  final  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  to  take  effect.  We 
have  got  in  operation  a  Commission 
which  is  to  be  the  organ  of  the  State  in 
giving  effect  to  the  whole  of  our  ar- 
rangements, and  we  have  given  time  and 
every  facility  which  properly  belongs  to 
us,  not  for  bringing  into  operation,  but 
for  permitting  to  come  into  operation, 
that  organ  which  we  presume  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  ap- 
l>oint  in  order  to  transact  their  share  of 
the  complicated  business  which  will  re- 
main to  be  transacted. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  and  most 
important  period  of  time  which  stands 
at  present  fixed  in  the  Bill  as  the  1st  of 
January,  1871.  On  that  day,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  union 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
would  be  dissolved,  and  **  the  said  Church 
of  Ireland  hereafter  referred  to  as  *  the 
said  Church*" — I  am  now  quoting  the 
Bill — would  cease  to  be  established  by 
law.  There  would  be  at  the  same  time 
a  saving  clause  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  its 
having  any  effect  on  the  Act  of  Union 
other  than  that  which  is  thus  strictly 
limited  and  defined.  On  that  day  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  would 
be  abolished  ;  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  Ireland  woidd  cease  ;  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  in  Ireland  would  no 
longer  bind  by  any  authority  as  law; 
the  rights  of  peerage  ^woidd  lapse  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishops,  and  all  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  in  that  coimtry  would 
1)0  dissolved.  The  Committee  is  well 
aware  that  the  Church  itself  is  not  a 
cor|K)ration,  but  an  aggregate  of  coi'po- 
rations.  I  am,  I  believe,  strictly  accu- 
rate in  saying  that  with  these  provisions 
in  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871, 
the  work  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 


Irish  Church  would  be  legally  com- 
pleted. There  is,  at  the  same  tune,  a  point 
of  great  importance,  which  I  think  this 
is  the  place  for  me  to  mention.  Though 
we  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary — and  it  wfll, 
I  think,  be  admitted  by  the  House  gene- 
rally to  be  a  necessary — part  of  such  a 
plan  as  this  that  it  should  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  force  and  authority  of  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  as  such,  in  Ireland,  yet 
we  also  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  not  un- 
necessarily to  subject  that  religious  com- 
munion now  called  the  Irish  Established 
Church  to  shocks  and  inconveniences 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  its 
internal  affairs  not  required  by  the  scope 
of  our  measure.  In  point  of  fact  it  is 
not  our  desire  that  this  transition — ^this 
great  political  transition — should  be  at- 
tended with  the  maximum,  but  rather 
with  the  minimum  of  ecclesiastical 
change.  Whatever  ecclesiastical  change 
is  made,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the 
result  of  the  free  deliberate  will  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
not  of  the  shock  inconsiderately  imparted 
by  crude  legislation  to  its  machinery. 
We  therefore  propose  that  although  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  shall  lose  their  force 
as  laws,  in  which  respect  they  have  a 
certain  relation  to  the  whole  community, 
yet  they  shall  be  imderstood  to  subsist 
as  a  form  of  voluntary  contract,  which 
shaU  continue  to  bind  together  the 
Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  now  consti- 
tuting the  Established  Church  until  and 
imless  they  shall  be  altered  by  the 
volimtary  agency  of  the  governing  body 
wliich  the  members  of  that  communion 
may  appoint.  In  this  way  it  appears  to 
us  that  this  great  laimch — and  great 
launch  it  imdoubted  is,  so  far  as  afi  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  properly  so 
called,  are  concerned — will  be  effected 
smoothly,  and  I  am,  indeed,  very  con- 
scious that  it  is  desirable,  on  every 
ground  that  it  should  be  so,  for  there 
will  be  qiute  enough  to  tax  the  energy, 
the  prudence,  and  the  courage  of  tie 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in 
making  pro^dsion  for  the  great  change 
which  we  are  going  to  bring  about  in  its 
internal  affairs.  The  Committee,  having 
followed  me  thus  far,  will  have  perceived 
that  we  have  complete  technical  disen- 
dowment  on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
complete  and  actual  disestablishment  on 
the  day  to  be  named  in  the  Act,  and  now 
standing  for  the  1st  of  January,  1871. 
Next  comes  a  matter  on  which  I  fear 
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it  will  be  my  duty  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee for  some  time — the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  all  those  special  arrangements 
by  means  of  which  the  interests  of  tlie 
parties  affected  by  this  great  change  will 
nave  to  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  detail. 
I  am  afraid  I  should,  perhaps,  alarm  the 
Committee  were  I  to  state  how  numerous 
those  arrangements  are,  but  they  em- 
brace the  vested  interests  of  incumbents 
— and  by  the  word  '^incumbent'*  I  wish 
to  be  imderstood  as  meaning  a  Bishop  or 
a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  a 
clergyman  having  parochial  charge — the 
vested  interests  of  curates,  the  case  of 
lay  and  minor  offices,  the  compensation 
for  advowsons,  the  provisions  to  be 
adopted  with  resi)ect  to  private  endow- 
ments, the  provisions  with  respect  to 
churches,  with  respect  to  glebe  houses, 
grave-yards,  all  of  those,  of  course, 
being  subject  to  the  life  interests 
recognized  by  the  Bill.  There  are  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  Regium  Donum,  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  winding-up  of 
Maynooth,  the  arrangements  for  dis- 
posing of  the  tithe  commutation  rent- 
charge,  tlie  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  large  class  of  property  affected  by 
the  property-purchase  clauses,  and  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  sale  of 
the  Church  lands  by  the  Commissioners. 
Let  me  say  a  word  first  "^N-ith  respect  to 
that  which  is  the  largest  of  all  these 
subjects — namely,  the  case  of  tlie  vested 
interest  of  incimibents.  Now,  the  vested 
interest  of  the  incumbent  is  quite  distinct, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  his  expectation  of 
promotion.  In  all  cases  of  the  abolition 
of  Rstablishments,  be  they  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, I  am  afraid  that  expectation  is 
a  matter  into  which,  however  legitimate 
it  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
enter.  The  vested  interest  of  the  in- 
cumbent, then,  is  this — it  is  a  title  to 
receive  a  certain  net  income  from  the 
property  of  the  Church.  I  say  from 
the  property  of  the  Cliurch,  because  I  set 
apart  receipts  from  pew  rents,  receipts 
from  fees,  receipts  fi'om  other  casual 
sources  with  which  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  deal.  The  vested  interest  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  right  of  the 
incumbent  to  be  secured  in  the  receipt  of 
a  certain  annual  income  from  the  i)ro- 
perty  of  the  Church  in  consideration  of 
the  discharge  of  certain  duties  to  which 
he  is  boimd  as  the  equivalent  he  ffives 
for  that  income,  and  subject  to  the  laws 
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by  which  he  is  bound  and  the  religious 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  Therefore 
the  Committee  will  see  in  what  sense  it 
it  is  true  that,  although  the  Church  at 
large  and  the  congregations  at  large 
have  no  vested  interests,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recognize  anything  of  the 
kind,  yet  both  the  Church  and  the  con- 
gregations are  very  largely  concerned  in 
the  vested  interest  of  the  incimibent,  be- 
cause his  title  is  not  a  simple,  uncondi- 
tional title  to  a  ceii;ain  payment  of  money, 
but  it  is  a  title  to  a  payment  of  money  in 
consideration  of  duty.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty  the  congregations  and 
the  Cliurch  are  deeply  concerned,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  unjust  to  them 
to  expose  them  to  unnecessary  disparage- 
ment by  worsening  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  now  stand  in  reference  to  the 
clergy.  Such  is  the  vested  interest  of 
the  clergy;  and  I  may  here  say  that 
although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  for  parents  to 
set  examples  to  children,  yet,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it  some- 
times happens  that  children  may  set  a 
good  example  to  parents.  It  has  hajD- 
pened  so  in  this  instance,  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  Canada,  having  to  deal  with  a 
case  imdoubtedly  far  more  simple,  far 
less  difficult  and  complicated  than  ours, 
yet  notwithstanding,  in  this  one  central 
and  vital  subject — the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  vested  interests  of  the  clergy 
upon  whose  incomes  it  was  legislating, 
and  the  permanent  source  of  whose  in- 
comes it  was  entii'ely  cutting  off — has 
undoubtedly  proceeded  upon  principles 
which  appear  to  balance,  or  rather  to 
maintain  very  fairly  the  balance  esta- 
blished between,  the  separate  interests 
of  the  clergy  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  Church  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  congregations  to  which  they  minister. 
Substantially,  and  after  allowing  for 
necessary  differences  of  expression,  we 
think  the  basis  afforded  by  the  Canadian 
measure  supplies  us  with  no  imsuitable 
pattern  after  which  to  shape  our  own 
proceedings.  Such  being  the  case,  I  will 
briefly  describe  to  the  Committee  how 
we  propose  to  deal  with  the  vested  in- 
terest of  the  incumbent.  The  plan  will 
be  this — The  amount  of  income  to  which 
each  incumbent  is  entitled  will  be  ascer- 
tained. It>willbe  made  subject  to  de- 
duction for  the  curates  he  may  have  em- 
ployed. That  I  will  further  explain 
when  I  come  to  the  curate.    It  will  be 
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made  payable,  in  the  case  of  each,  so 
long  as  lie  discharges  the  duty.  And 
then  there  will  be  a  provision  that  the 
annuity  itself  may  be  commuted  upon 
the  basis  of  capitalizing  it  as  an  annuity 
for  life.  Therefore,  the  commutation, 
taking  the  rate  of  interest  at  3  J  per  cent, 
will  represent  his  whole  interest  in  the 
income  he  receives,  presuming  it  to  last 
for  life.  This  commutation  can  only  be 
made  upon  the  application  of  the  incum- 
bent. He  must  bo  the  prime  mover  in 
bringing  it  about.  Upon  his  ai^plication 
the  sum  of  money  will  be  paid  to  that 
which  I  shall  caU,  for  shortness,  the 
Church  body,  but  it  will  be  paid  to  the 
Church  body  subject  to  the  legal  trust 
of  discharging  the  obligation  or  cove- 
nant which  we  had  ourselves  to  dis- 
charge to  the  incumbent — namely,  to 
give  liim  the  annuity  in  full  so  long  as 
he  discharged  the  duties.  The  effect  of 
that  plan  of  commutation  will  be  that, 
by  means  of  the  Church  body,  and  of 
the  inducements  that  will  be  given  to 
arrangements  between  the  Church  body 
and  the  incumbents,  we,  the  State,  should 
escape,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  at  a  very 
early  period  from  that  which  it  is  im- 
doubtedly  not  desirable  to  maintain 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary — 
namelv,  a  direct  relation  of  administrator 
and  recipient  beti\*een  the  organs  of  the 
8tatc  and  the  individual  clergy  of  the 
Church.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  State  posscsf^es  in  com- 
mutation ;  and,  although,  imdcubtedly, 
commutation  would  be  an  arrangement 
FO  far  favourable  to  the  Church  collec- 
tively— and  the  vei-y  same  thing  will 
apply  totidem  verbis  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ireland — as  enabling  tlie  Church  body 
and  the  individual  to  adjust  their  rela- 
tions and  to  make  a  more  economical 
application  of  their  resources  than  woidd 
be  possible  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
origmal  annuities,  yet  the  interest  of  the 
State  in  bringing  these  transactions  to  a 
close  will  bo  felt  amply  to  justify  and 
strongly  to  recommend  some  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind.  Well,  that  is  the 
mode  in  wliich  we  should  propose  to  pro- 
ceed with  respect  to  the  great  subject  of 
life  interests.  These  life  interests  ai'o 
in  truth  by  far  the  greatest — and,  indeed, 
much  greater  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether— of  the  demands  upon  the  fund 
of  the  Church  before  it  becomes  free  and 
available  for  other  pui'poses.  I  wish, 
however,  to  explain  what  I  have  not  yet 


stated — that  the  recognition  of  life  in- 
terests, which  would  be  conditional  as 
regards  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  are  now  the  equivalent  for  the  in- 
come, would  be  unconditional  in  other 
respects.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
interfere,  in  the  main,  with  the  position 
of  the  clergyman  either  as  proprietor  pr 
occupier  of  land.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
as  we  know,  the  clergy  of  Ireland  do 
farm  their  own  glebes.  In  many  cases 
they  let  land  from  year  to  year.  In 
many  cases  the  land  is  let  upon  short 
leases;  and  although  it  woxdd  be  de- 
sirable if  we  could  to  bring  the  clergy 
to  give  up  the  position  of  landlord  as 
soon  as  possible,  we  do  not  propose  to 
effect  this  result  by  any  forcible  or  com- 
pulsory enactment.  Commutation,  we 
think,  will  offer  inducements  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  we  do.  not  propose  by  any 
compulsory  provision  in  the  Bill  to  inter- 
fere with  the  position  of  the  clergyman 
in  relation  to  any  part  of  his  freehold. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  which 
I  must  mention,  because  it  is  an  excep- 
tion which,  perhaps,  has  a  name  and  a 
bulk,  though  insig-nificant  in  every  other 
respect.  It  is  the  tithe  commutation 
rent-charge.  We  x>ropose  that  the  tithe 
commutation  rent-charge  shall  at  once 
and  absolutely,  and  without  any  inter- 
vening life  interest,  vest  in  the  Commis- 
sion under  the  Act,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  tithe  commutation  rent-charge, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fluctuation,  which,  of  course, 
is  rather  in  the  natiu'o  of  an  inconveni- 
ence than  a  convenience  to  the  clergyman, 
is  in  every  other  respect  a  fixed  interest ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  desirable  im- 
mediately to  put  in  action  certain  ar- 
rangements respecting  it,  we  propose  to 
take  it  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  faith  of  Parliament, 
of  coiu'se,  being  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  proceeds  which  the 
clergyman  could  derive  from  it.  Besides 
that,  there  is  anotherTcry  small  exception 
which  we  have  thought  fit  to  make.  I  will 
speak  by-and-by  of  the  case  of  churches 
which  are  in  use,  but  there  are  in  Ire^ 
land  cases  of  churches  wholly  ruinous, 
many  in  gi-aveyards,  but  many  apart 
fr^m  graveyards.  In  some  cases  the 
freehold  may  be  in  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish.  We  propose  at  once  to  dispos- 
sess him  of  that  freehold.  It  may  be 
desirable  that  these  sites  should  be  dis- 
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posed  of,  either  by  throwing  them  into 
the  burial-grounds,  or  in  some  other 
manner ;  but  there  can  be  no  advantage 
in  keeping  up  that  barren  freehold, 
which  is  totally  unproductive  of  practical 
results  to  the  clergyman,  and  is  purely 
incidental  to  his  position  as  clergyman 
of  a  Church  established  by  law.  There 
is  another  change  which  would  be  made 
immediately  upon  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  and  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  bring  specially  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee,  although  probably  the  view 
of  the  Committee  will  be  not  only  in  fa- 
vour of  the  change,  but  is  likely  to  be 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
it  is  inevitable.  The  Committee  is  aware 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  title  of  an 
Irish  Bishop  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  has  a  title  to  sit  there  for  life,  and 
yet  it  is  an  intermittent  title.  He  is  not 
a  permanent  Member  of  that  Assembly ; 
but  he  is  placed  in  a  certain  legal  rota- 
tion, which  brings  him  there  for  a  Ses- 
sion and  then  dismisses  him,  in  the  case 
of  the  Archbishop  for  one,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishops  for  two  or  three  Ses- 
sions. We  have  had  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  a  right  of 
Peerage  so  singular  in  its  character  and 
operation  should  continue  after  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church?  I  own 
that,  especially  as  to  my  own  feelings,  it 
is  not  without  some  regret  and  pain  that 
I  propose  a  provision  which  should  seem 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  convey  a  slight 
or  disparagement  in  point  of  dignity  to 
individuals  who,  as  such,  I  believe  to  be 
fully  and  amply  worthy  of  the  honours 
they  enjoy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  anomaly  is  so  great,  and  then,  again, 
it  is  so  obvious,  that  the  Irish.  Bishops 
are  maintained  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  very  purpose  of  representing  a 
national  and  an  Established  Church, 
that  —  although  not  without  regret,  as 
far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned  —  I 
think  we  cannot  hesitate  to  propose  to 
the  Committee  that  these  Peerages 
should  lapse  with -the  disestablisliment 
of  the  Church.  It  is  because  this  pro- 
posal forms  a  qualification  to  the  broad 
principle  I  have  laid  down,  as  to  respect- 
mg  life  interests  in  their  integrity  that  I 
have  been  so  particular  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Well,  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  case  of 
the  curates,  and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  not  be  shocked  at  my  endeavouring 
to  state  clearly  the  nature  of  the  provi- 
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sions  we  propose  with  regard  to  this 
most  meritorious  class  of  men,  because, 
wearisome  as  it  must  necessarily  be  to 
you  to  pass  through  such  a  wilderness  of 
details,  yet  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
persons  for  whom  this  question  may  be, 
or  at  least  is  believed  by  them  to  be,  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  and  who  wait 
with  the  keenest  anxiety  to  know  the 
view  that  has  been  taken  of  their  case. 
In  speaking  of  the  case  of  curates,  I  do 
not  speak  simply  of  those  clergymen  who 
have  entered  into  transitory  and  fluctu- 
ating engagements  for  a  week,  month, 
or  oSier  short  period.  I  speak  of  those 
who  are  regularly  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  as  curates,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  are  boimd  to  that  office  by  a  long 
life  tenure,  unless,  as  they  hope  may  at 
some  time  happen,  they  should  be  pre- 
sented to  benefices.  I  speak  of  those  who 
in  a  popular  sense  I  may  venture  to  call 
the  permanent  curates  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Now,  there  is  a  ffreat  deal  of 
difficulty  to  be  encoimtered  in  dealing 
with  this  class  of  persons ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee will  observe  that  I  am  not  now 
asking  them  to  invade  the  public  or  the 
national  fund  for  the  purpose  of  compen- 
sation. In  the  main  I  am  only  studying 
to  secure  the  due  application  to  the 
benefit  of  the  curate  of  those  deductions 
which  wc  have  already  made  from  the 
income  of  the  incumbent,  when  proceed- 
ing to  calculate  his  annuity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  his  vested  interest. 
We  propose,  then,  to  deal  with  the 
curates  as  follows  : — The  Commissioners 
are  to  determine  who  are  the  curates 
permanently  employed.  In  some  cases 
the  form  of  the  instrument  under  which 
they  are  employed  will  adequately  de- 
termine this  point ;  but  in  others  it  would 
not.  We  propose  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  Commissioners,  giving  also  to  the 
incumbent  the  power  of  objecting  that 
A.  B.,  his  curate,  was  not  permanently 
employed.  It  is  required,  also,  in 
order  to  enable  the  curate  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provision  on  this  point, 
that  he  should  nave  been  employed  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1869,  and  that  he 
continue  to  be  employed  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1871 ;  or  that,  if  he  has  ceased 
to  be  employed,  the  discontinuance 
of  his  employment  shall  be  due  to 
some  cause  otiier  than  his  own  free 
choice  or  misconduct.  That  wiU  be  the 
test  of  the  eligibilily  of  the  curate. 
Being  so  eligible,  ho  would,  primd  faciei 
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be  entitled  to  have  the  interest  in  his 
curacy  calculated  for  life,  he  would  have 
a  vested  interest  in  it  in  the  same  way 
as  the  incumbent  has  in  the  income  of 
his  Hving  or  bishopric,  and  he  would  be 
entitled  to  have  it  commuted  upon  the 
same  terms.  He  would  also  be  sub- 
jected to  the  corresponding  obligation 
to  that  which  would  be  imposed  on  the 
incumbent — that  is  to  say,  he  would  be 
bound  to  continue  the  duties  he  now 
performs  until  he  effects  an  arrangement 
for  commutation ;  he  would  be  bound  to 
render  the  same  services  to  the  incum- 
bent that  he  formerly  did,  or  if  he  cease 
to  render  them,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
qualification,  that  cessation  must  be  due 
to  some  other  cause  than  his  own  mis- 
conduct or  free  choice.  AVith  regard  to 
the  curates  of  a  more  transitory  class, 
we  have  a  provision  in  the  Bill  which 
appears  to  us  a  fair  analogy  to  a  similar 
provision  in  the  Civil  Service  Superan- 
nuation Acts,  according  to  which  gratui- 
ties may  be  awarded  m  consequence  of 
disadvantages  they  may  have  sustained. 
But  that  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
and  minute  detail  upon  which  I  will  not 
at  present  detain  the  Committee. 

I  come  now  to  the  arrangements  I 
shall  have  to  make  with  regard  to 
private  endowments — and  here  it  would 
be  as  well  to  refer  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing, by  no  means  immaterial,  that 
sprung  up  in  the  course  of  last  Session 
in  consequence  of  an  expression  used  by 
me.  I  said,  in  the  course  of  discussion 
on  the  Irish  Church,  that  not  less  than 
three-fifths,  as  far  as  I  could  reckon,  of 
the  whole  money  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Church  would  be  given  back  to 
the  Church  itself  or  to  its  members  in 
any  form  of  disestablislmient  that  Par- 
liament would  probably  agree  to.  It 
was  not  generally  observed  how  im- 
portant a  part  of  that  statement  were 
the  words  **or  its  members,"  which  I 
pronoxmced  with  some  emphasis.  What 
the  Church  will  receive,  imder  the  plan 
of  the  Government,  I  will  endeavour  to 
separate  from  what  its  members  will 
receive;  no  doubt  its  members  will  re- 
ceive compensation,  and  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Church  have  a  very  real 
interest,  if  not  a  vested  interest,  in  those 
compensations.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Church  itself,  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  to  convey  to  it  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  what  I  may  call 
marketable  property — I  will  by-and-by 


explain  what  I  mean  by  that  phrase- 


with  the  exception  of  private  endow- 
ments which  it  may  have  received.  I 
beg  the  Committee  not  to  come  pre- 
maturely to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  them  good,  and  to  explain 
them  in  the  course  of  what  I  am  now  go- 
ings to  say.  With  respect  to  these  private 
endowments  we  do  not  propose  that  the 
enactments  relating  to  them  should  em- 
brace churches  or  glebe  houses,  because 
these  are  dealt  with  on  groimds  of  their 
own,  which  take  them  out  of  this  cate- 
gory. But  there  are  private  endowments 
in  the  Irish  Church ;  and  although  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  large  in  amount, 
they  are  various  in  form  —  such  as  en- 
dowments in  glebe  lands,  in  tithes,  and 
in  money.  And  the  definition  of  private 
endowments  we  think  it  fair  to  take  is 
this  —  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
money  which  has  been  contributed  from 
private  sources.  It  may  have  been  ffiven 
in  a  pubHc  character,  as  for  example  in 
the  cases  of  Primate  Boulter  and  Primate 
Robinson ;  but  though  given  by  persons 
holding  a  public  position,  its  having  been 
given  in  a  private  capacity  evidently  con- 
stitutes it  a  private  endowment.  But  we 
limit  it  by  date,  and  the  date  we  have 
chosen  to  propose  to  Parliament  for  limi- 
tation is  the  year  1660 — ^the  year  of  the 
Restoration.  The  reason  that  has  re- 
commended the  date  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  Restoration  was  really  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  Church  of  Ireland — 
the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland — assumed  its  present  legislative 
shape  and  character.  Before  the  wars 
of  Charles  I.,  in  all  the  free  Churches 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms  there  were  more 
or  less  the  different  elements  that  finally 
developed  themselves  into  different  forms 
of  Protestantism,  and  these  were  in  con- 
flict together  within  the  bosom  of  the 
National  Church.  In  England  we  had 
Puritanism  and  Anglicanism  struggling 
for  ascendancy  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that 
Jacob  and  Esau  struggled  together 
within  the  womb  of  their  mother.  In 
Scotland  there  was  the  same  struggle, 
with  the  exception  that  there  Presbyte- 
rianism  was  reaUy  in  the  ascendancy.  In 
Ireland,  in  the  same  way,  Presbyterian- 
and    Episcopacy  were    struggling 
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powerfully  together  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  all  who  hear  me — ^though  it 
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ouglit  to  be  known,  and  it  tends  strongly 
to  justify  us  in  not  going  beyond  the 
Restoration  —  that  the  veiy  confession, 
the  docti-inal  Confession  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  was  not  the  same  as  that  in 
England.  It  was  modelled  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher  upon  the  highest  Calvinis- 
tic  frame,  and  it  included  nine  Articles, 
which  composed  a  document  well  known 
in  England  imder  the  name  of  the  Lam- 
beth Ai'ticles  drawn  up  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  woimd  the  feelings  of  any  man  when  I 
say  that  it  was  imdoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  formidable  collections  of  theology 
which  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
Divine  in  the  whole  history  of  Christen- 
dom. If  was  different  in  spirit  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Iri^  Church  was  i)ractically  different. 
Presbyterianism,  I  know,  was  not  form- 
ally or  legally  recognized  then;  but  it 
had  a  real  or  practical  recognition  in 
Ulster,  which  was  occupied  by  Scotch 
rather  than  English  colonists,  who  were 
for  the  most  pai-t  Presbyterians.  I  find 
no  proof  that  when  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister went  over  from  Scotland  to  Ire- 
land he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  re-or- 
dination ;  and  if  a  Bishop  had  to  go  into 
a  place  where  ordination  was  going  on 
he  was  never  allowed,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  strong 
Presbyterian  opinions,  to  assert  his  epis- 
copal character  and  his  exclusive  power 
of  ordination,  but  had  to  beg  for  admis- 
sion into  the  room  where  the  ordination 
was  going  on.  Even  if  we  could  trace 
the  private  endowments  back  to  so  re- 
mote a  period,  the  first  effect  would  be 
to  raise  a  strong  controversy  between  the 
friends  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy. 
When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
at  which  period  the  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion both  of  England  and  Ireland  became 
Perfectly  distinct — wo  ask  you,  then,  to 
istingiiish  between  pnvato  and  public 
endowments,  because  we  loiow  liistori- 
cally  that  a  man,  at  any  rate,  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  the  fair  presimiption 
arises  that  if  he  gave  his  money  to  the 
Church  it  was  for  the  suppoi-t  of  that 
form  of  religion  to  which  it  is  now  ap- 
plied. That  will  be  the  definition  we 
j)ropose  to  take  with  respect  to  private 
endowments.  They  are  not  numerous 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  they  are  of 
extraordinary  interest.    Take  the  case  of 
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the  parish  of  Laracor,  the  parish  of 
which  Dean  Swift  was  \acar  before  ho 
was  transfeiTod  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's.  When  he  went  into  it  Laracor 
had  a  glebe  house  and  one  acre.  Ho 
left  it  with  a  glebe  house  and  twenty 
acres.  He  improved  and  decorated  it 
in  many  ways.  It  is  sad  and  melancholy 
to  learn — if  only  we  look  upon  this  placo 
as  one  of  the  memorials  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  man — that  many  of  the  embellish- 
ments, or  what  our  Scotch  fi-iends  would 
call  '*  amenities,"  of  the  glebe  which 
grew  uj:)  imder  his  fostering  hand  have 
since  been  effaced.  He  endowed  the 
vicarage  with  certain  tithes  which  ho  had 
purchased  for  the  piu'pose ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  generally  very  well  kno-uTi 
that  a  curious  question  arises  on  this 
bequest,  because  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty— ^by-the-bv,  consisting,  I  believe, 
of  those  very  tithes — ^was  left  by  him  for 
what  he  calls — ^I  never  knew  the  tenu  to 
be  used  elsewhere — **  the  Episcopal  re- 
ligion then  established  in  Ireland.**  But 
that  extraordinary  man,  even  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  that  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics were  so  down-trodden  and  insig- 
nificant that  no  possible  change  could 
ever  bring  them  into  a  position  of  im- 
portance, appears  to  have  foreseen  the 
day  when  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
of  Ireland  would  be  brought  under  a 
strict  scrutiny  and  reckoning;  becaus^e, 
not  satisfied  with  leaving  the  property  to 
maintain  the  Episcopal  religion  he  pro- 
ceeds to  provide  for  the  day  when  that 
Episcopal  religion  might  be  disestab- 
lished and  be  no  longer  the  national  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  Apparently  by 
some  secret  intimation,  he  foresaw  the 
shortness  of  its  existence  as  an  Estab- 
lishment, for  he  left  the  property  subject 
to  a  condition  that  in  sucli  case  it  should 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  The  value  of  the  private  endow- 
ments, as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  is  not  more  than  £500,000 
between  land  tithes  and  money.  It  is 
very  uncertain.  I  may  say  here  that  I 
think  the  Committee  wiU  recognize  the 
fairness  of  a  step  which  we  propose  to 
take.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  legal 
research  and  legal  expenditure  requisite 
in  order  to  obtain  evidence  upon  those 
titles.  We  propose  therefore  to  autho- 
i-ize  the  Commissioners  to  allow  the 
parties  reasonable  exxienses  in  cases 
where  they  think  those  expenses  have 
been  fairly  undertaken  in  ascertaining 
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the  title  and  establishing  the  fact  of  pri- 
vate endowments. 

I  now  come  to  the  churches.  This  is 
the  way  in  wliich  we  propose  to  deal 
with  churches — when  I  say  churches, 
I  mean  principally — indeed,  I  may  say 
exclusively — churches  which  are  in  use 
by  the  present  Established  Church. 
Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  churches 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  erect,  but 
that  when  erected  they  do  not  properly 
fall  witliin  the  category  of  **  marketable 
property."  Buyers  will  not  easily  be 
found,  and  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  there  is  no  great  insuffi- 
ciency of  churches — in  the  Establishment 
there  is  a  profusion — among  the  Presby- 
terians or  the  Roman  Catholics.  Be  that 
as  it  may — ^whether  founded  on  feeling 
or  the  inconvertibility  of  churches  into 
marketable  property — we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that,  subject  always  to  the  ge- 
neral though  not  legal  obligation  of 
appljang  them  to  religious  purposes,  we 
propose  that  the  churches  of  Ireland 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  Disestablished  Chiu'ch  with 
as  little  difficult^',  impediment,  or  embar- 
rassment as  possible.  What  we  propose, 
therefore,  is,  that  witliin  the  trust  those 
churches  may  be  taken  on  the  simple 
declaration  of  that  body  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  take  and  maintain  them  for 
the  purposes  of  worship,  or  else  to  take 
them  down,  which  tlioy  wish  to  do  in 
certain  cases,  where  it  is  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  for  them  new 
churches,  which  the  governing  body  may 
desire  to  build,  and  wliich  may  be  more 
convenient,  especially  having  reference 
to  the  altered  temporal  circumstances  of 
their  community.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  no  doubt  a  great  number 
of  these  churches  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  Disestablished 
Church ;  but,  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  provision  for  the 
accidental  case  of  churches  being  re- 
fused. If  churches  be  not  taken  over 
by  the  governing  body,  we  are  not  led 
to  think  that  it  would  be  expedient  for 
Parliament  to  contemplate  their  actual 
transfer,  under  operation  of  law,  to  any 
other  religious  community ;  nor  are  we 
led  to  believe  that  would  be  generally 
desired  by  any  other  party.  We,  there- 
fore, take  a  general  power  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  dispose  of  the  site,  or 
of  the  building  itself,  or,  more  properly, 
its  materials. 


Now  there  is  a  case  on  which  I  should 
say  a  few  words,  because  I  think  it  is 
one  in  which  equity  requires  or  recom- 
mends that  we  should  make  a  small 
allowance  from  the  ecclesiastical  fund  to 
the  Disestablished  Church.  Unhappily, 
in  Ireland  there  are  not  copiously  scat- 
tered, as  in  England,  churches  which 
are  beautiful  and  wonderful  specimens 
of  art,  and  which  form  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  our  national  treasury;  but 
here  and  there  in  Ireland  there  are 
churches  of  that  class.  I  need  only 
mention  one  which  has  been  before  the 
public  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  late  years 
— ^the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  in  Dublin. 
We  cannot  but  admit  these  two  proposi- 
tions —  In  the  first  place,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  such  churches  should  be 
maintained — ^that  it  would  not  be  desira- 
ble for  the  credit  or  character  of  the 
coimtry  that  they  should  fall  into  decay ; 
and  the  second  proposition  is  that  the 
maintenance  of  such  fabrics  is  more  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  by  means  of 
casual  voluntary  contributions.  If  such 
a  congregation,  founded  on  voluntary 
basis,  should  think  to  erect  for  itself 
such  a  church  as  St.  Patrick's  or  West- 
minster Abbey,  it  will  be  for  them  to  be 
responsible  for  its  maintenance ;  but, 
with  respect  to  those  fabrics  which  have 
been  erected  and  have  been  held  under 
the  expectation  of  peimanent  mainten- 
ance, we  propose — subject  to  very  careful 
limitations,  for  we  confine  the  number 
to  twelve  churches — that  the  Commis- 
sioners shoidd  be  authorized,  where  it  is 
desirable,  that  a  church  should  be  main- 
tained as  a  national  monument,  and 
where  it  is  foimd  that  the  maintenance 
would  be  too  heavy  for  a  volimtary  con- 
gregation, to  allow  a  moderate  sum  for 
its  maintenance  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
given  up.  This  is  not  a  very  large  pro- 
vision, but  it  is  one  recommended  by  the 
distinct  equity  of  the  case.  I  will  say 
one  word  with  regard  to  churches  which 
are  not  in  use  in  Ireland.  Some  of  these 
national  monuments  are  of  a  curious  and 
interesting  character ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churches  at 
Glendalough,  they  are  not  suited  or 
adapted  to  public  worship.  Therefore, 
we  propose  that  such  churches  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
with  an  allocation  of  funds  sufficient  for 
their  due  and  becoming  preservation. 
In  other  cases  where  there  are  remains 
of  churches  and  sites  of  churches  they 
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might  form  burial  grounds,  or  be  taken 
up  and  restored  by  one  of  the  religious 
communities  of  the  coimtry.  Though 
their  value  may  be  insignificant,  we  ask 
Parliament  to  give  power  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  dispose  of  them  to  those 
communities. 

The  next  question,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
like  that  of  the  curates,  is  beset  with 
complications.  It  is  one  which  was 
before  the  public  last  year,  and  with  re- 
spect to  it  my  views  are  very  much 
qualified,  or,  indeed,  I  may  say,  ahnost 
overturned  by  the  state  of  facts  that 
since  then  we  have  become  more 
accurately  acquainted  with.  It  is  the 
case  of  the  glebe  houses ;  and  I  wish 
when  I  speak  of  them  to  include  the  see 
houses,  as  I  included  the  Bishops  when 
I  spoke  of  the  incimibents,  because,  in 
all  essential  respects,  they  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  With  respect  to  the  glebe 
houses  it  is  exceedingly  difficidt  to 
analyze  the  sources  from  which  the 
means  of  building  them  have  proceeded. 
Parliamentary  grants  have  had  a  share 
of  it,  and  private  endowments  have  had 
a  share  of  it ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
those  funds  has  hitherto  been  supplied 
by  charges  deducted  from  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  under  Acts  of  Parliament, 
enabling  them  to  charge  their  successors 
as  well  as  themselves.  Now,  a  nice  and 
knotty  question  arises,  as  to  whether 
money  so  obtained  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  or  a  private  endowment.  I  can 
imagine  a  whole  night  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  point.  The  greatest 
difficulties  have  arisen  upon  this  point, 
and  I  myself  have  inclined  sometimes 
one  way  and  sometimes  another  with 
reference  to  it.  As,  in  the  case  of  the 
churches,  there  are  some  men  of  a  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  not  perhaps  open 
much  on  the  side  of  their  imagination, 
whose  minds  were  materially  influenced 
by  the  observation  that  churches  were 
not  a  marketable  property,  so  the  same 
feeling  obtains  as  a  general  rule  with 
respect  to  glebe  houses,  the  value  of 
which,  while  immense  to  the  body  that 
may  possess  the  churches,  is  veiy  small 
indeed  to  any  other  persons.  How 
correct  I  am  in  making  this  statement 
the  Committee  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
when  I  inform  them  that  we  can  trace  an 
expenditure  upon  glebe  houses — not  in- 
cluding sites — amounting  to  £1,200,000, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  the  present  value 
of  them  in  Ireland,  including  the  ground 
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upon  which  they  are  built,  is  estimated 
at  only  £18,600  per  annum.  [^Murmurs 
from  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial 
8ideJ\  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  murmuring 
from  some  quarters  of  the  House,  and  I 
am  not  sur^msed  at  it,  because  when 
these  facts  first  came  to  my  knowledge 
I  was  astonished  myself.  [An  hon. 
Member  inquired  whether  the  sum  men- 
tioned included  the  value  of  the  glebes  ?] 
No,  if  I  wanted  to  confuse  the  matter 
thoroughly,  I  should  merely  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  subjects  of  the  glebe  houses  and 
the  glebes  together.  I  have  alluded  to 
this  point  because  I  desii'e  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  title  of  the 
Church  to  what  may  be  looked  upon  as 
property,  because  it  can  be  converted 
into  a  sensible  amoimt  of  money,  and  its 
title  to  that  which,  however  valuable  to 
it  as  a  body,  has  no  marketable  value. 
However,  I,  by  no  means,  wish  to  bo 
imderstood  as  saying  that  the  glebe 
houses  of  Ireland  are  worth  nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  I  will  prove  to  the 
House  that  they  are  not  worth  notliing, 
and  I  will  do  so  by  showing  that  wo 
shall  not  get  hold  of  them  without  pac- 
ing for  them,  as,  imfortunately  they  arc 
saddled  with  heavy  building  charges.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  fliat  upon  those  glebe 
houses,  which  are  valued  at  the  present 
moment  at  £  1 8, 600  per  annimi — perhaps 
you  may  be  justified  in  adding  20  per 
cent  to  that  amoimt  in  order  to  bring  the 
value  up  to  tlie  rack  rental — there  should 
be,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  smns 
already  laid  out  iq^on  them,  a  building 
charge  outstanding  of  about  £250,000. 
That  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  I 
cannot  put  it  too  pointedly  to  the  Com- 
mittee. £1,200,000  has  been  already 
laid  out  upon  this  property,  of  which  the 
annual  value  according  to  tiie  Tenements 
Valuation  amounts  to  £18,600,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £250,000  is  still  payable 
upon  it  on  account  of  a  building  charge 
— a  siun  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  come  into  legal  possession 
of  it.  Now,  that  is  not  certainly  a  very 
inviting  prospect.  I  confess  I  was  greatly 
astonished  "sdien  I  found  that  property 
wliich  last  year  I  proposed  to  treat  as 
convertible  property  of  veiy  considerable 
value  turned  out  to  have  this  large 
charge  upon  it  and  to  be  of  such  com- 
paratively small  marketable  value.  How- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  we  of  course  propose 
to  take  it.  If  the  (Statement  I  have  made 
prove  to  be  inaccxirate  and  should  it  turn 
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out  that  the  glebe  houses  are  of  more 
value  than  I  am  now  stating  them  to  be, 
what  I  am  now  about  to  say  will  be  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  re-consideration.  As- 
suming, however,  that  my  information  is 
correct  with  reference  to  the  value  of  this 
property,  then  it  appears  to  me,  and  it 
has  also  appeared  to  the  Government, 
that  the  best  course  we  can  adopt  under 
the  circumstances  is  this — This  building 
charge,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
us  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  glebe 
houses.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases 
it  win  amount  to  almost  their  full  mar- 
ketable value,  while  in  others  no  build- 
ing charge  at  aU  will  have  to  be  paid. 
The  necessity  of  paying  the  building 
charge  where  it  exists  is  binding  upon 
us,  because  in  such  a  case  the  incumbent 
would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  it 
from  his  successor;  and,  consequently, 
when  the  incumbent  dies  or  commutes 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  either 
he  or  his  family  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover it  from  us  as  standing  in  the  place 
of  his  successor.  AVe  are,  therefore, 
bound  bylaw  and  by  justice  to  discharge 
this  obligation,  and  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  any  discretion  in  the 
matter.  We  shall  come  into  possession 
of  the  glebe  houses  when  the  existing 
hfe  interests  are  exhausted,  because  our 
interest  will  still  be  only  in  the  nature  of 
a  reversionary  interest  in  the  propei-ty, 
and  then  we  shall  have  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  building  charge  stiU  out- 
standing at  the  time.  Having  come  into 
possession  of  the  property  upon  those 
terms,  we  shall  assume  that  the  glebe 
house,  where  fully  charged,  is  no  pro- 
perty at  all,  but  we  shall  still  regard  the 
land  upon  which  it  stands  as  valuable 

Eroperty.  We  shall  say  to  the  Church 
ody  that,  wherever  you  take  the  church, 
you  may  negotiate  for  the  land  on  which 
the  glebe  house  is  built,  which  we  will 
sell  at  a  fair  valuation ;  and,  further, 
that  they  may  negotiate  for  a  small  glebe, 
not  exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent,  of  the 
adjacent  glebe  land,  at  a  fair  and  reason- 
able valuation.  And  so  we  propose  to 
deal  T\-ith  the  land.  Where  you  take 
the  land  you  may  take  the  house,  but 
with  the  building  charge,  and  subject  to 
that  limitation  that  it  should  not  exceed 
ten  years'  tenant  valuation  put  upon  the 
house,  together  with  the  site,  which  is 
as  much  as  can  be  fairly  expected  to  be 
paid  for  glebe  houses.  These  houses  will 


be  subjected  to  no  distinct  charge  where 
the  building  charge  does  not  exist ;  but 
where  we  have  to  pay  a  building  charge, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  recover  it  before 
giving  up  the  property  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Disestablished  Oaurch.  1 
have  certainly  had  to  make  a  very  com- 
plex statement,  and  I  do  not  know  if  you 
understand  it.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and,  after  a  great 
deal  of  consideration.  Her  Majesty's  Gk)- 
vemment  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  great  value 
of  these  glebe  houses  is  entirely  vision- 
ary. It  has  been  said  that  facilities 
ought  to  be  given,  although  not  in  the 
way  of  grants  of  money,  to  the  members 
of  other  commimions,  for  the  purpose  of. 
enabling  them  to  erect  glebe  houses  for 
themselves.  Now,  that  is  a  principle 
which  has  been  already  adopted  by  Par- 
liament in  the  case  of  the  Act  of  William 
IV.  under  which  public  money  was  ad- 
vanced— under  somewhat  onerous  condi- 
tions it  is  true — to  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  for  the 
pui'pose  of  building  glebe  houses.  Al- 
though we  have  not  inserted  any  clause 
to  carry  out  such  a  proposal  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  we  think  it  may  be  desirable 
that  loans  for  this  purpose  may  be 
granted  upon  easy  terms  contemporane- 
ously with  the  winding-up  arrangements 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  At  the  same  time  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  limit  the  operation  of 
that  system  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  because  I  think  it  is  open  to  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  keep  a  law  of  that  kind  per- 
manently upon  the  Statute-book,  seeing 
that  it  might  possibly  lead  to  some  con- 
troversy in  Ireland. 

The  question  relating  to  the  burial- 
grounds  may  be  disposed  of  very  shortly. 
I  propose  that  the  burial-grounds  be- 
longing to  a  church  shall  jmss  along  with 
it  to  the  Church  body  holding  the  latter, 
provision,  however,  being  made  in  all 
cases  for  the  preservation  of  existing 
interests  in  the  burial-gromid.  It  is 
known  to  the  Committee  that  the  law  in 
Ireland,  as  recently  adjusted  wdth  respect 
to  bui'}ing-grounds,  is  very  different 
from,  and  is  much  more  favourable  to 
the  public,  than  that  in  force  in  England. 
We  propose  that  all  other  burial-groimds 
shall  be  given  over  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor,  and  we  propose  to  give  uni- 
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formity  and  Bimplicity  to  the  j^rovisipns 
of  the  law  which  is  now  in  partial  action. 
I  think  I  have  now  done  with  the  wind- 
ing-up arrangements  of  the  Bill  as  far 
as  the  Established  Church  is  concerned. 
There  still  remains  a  portion  of  them 
which,  although  not  very  extensive  in 
amoimt,  yet  is  of  very  great  importance, 
and  one  which,  I  am  bound  to  add,  is  by 
no  means  free  in  all  its  bearing  from 
difl6.culty.  It  was  at  all  times  part  of 
the  views  of  those  who  proposed  the 
Resolutions  of  last  year  that  with  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  must 
come  the  final  cessation  of  all  relations 
betw'een  the  State  and  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  Ireland  and  between  the  State 
and  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

I  have  now  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner effect  is  to  be  given  to  that  conviction, 
which  was  strongly  entertained  by  the 
House,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  embodied 
in  a  fourth  Resolution  i)assed  by  the 
House  during  the  Session  of  1868,  which 
was  added  to  the  other  three  Resolutions 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  to. 
The  sum  which  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  is  an  annual  sum  of  about  £70,000. 
Of  that  amount  £26,000  a  year  consti- 
tutes the  Vote  for  Maynooth,  and  between 
£45,000  and  £50,000  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  Votes  given  for  the  various  com- 
munities of  Presbyterians.  And  now, 
Sir,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  "wdth  a 
simple  and  single  body  of  religionists, 
known  to  the  law  as  the  Established 
Church,  but  we  are  dealing  with  classes 
which,  in  point  of  religious  opinion,  fall 
under  a  three-fold  division.  The  interest 
now  before  us  is  that  of  the  Old  or  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  as  I  may  call  them  for 
distinction's  sake ;  the  next  is  that  of  the 
minor  bodies  of  Presbyterians,  who  are 
separated  in  Ireland  from  the  main  body, 
not  only  by  religious  communion,  but  by 
grave  differences  in  those  matters  which 
ne  at  the  foundation  of  the  Chiistian 
faith.  There  are  three  or  four  of  these 
bodies,  such  as  the  Remonstrant  SjTiod 
of  Ulster,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim, 
and  one  or  two  more,  who  fall  under  a 
different  class  of  religionists  ;  these,  or 
some  of  them,  entertaining  Arian,  or 
what  are  called  Unitarian  opinions.  Then 
there  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  suffi- 
ciently known  to  us  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  any  description  as  regards 
their  religious  opinions.  If  I  refer  to 
these  distinctions  of  religious  belief  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  in  the 
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broadest  manner,  that,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment,  I  entirely 
decline,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  such  matters.  I  will  not  for  one 
moment  ask  what  are  the  political  or  the 
religious  peculiarities  of  these  bodies, 
professing  the  Christian  name,  with 
whom  we  are  to  deal ;  but  I  will  endea*- 
vour  to  deal  with  them  strictly,  impar- 
tially, and  equitably— on  the  principle 
of  civil  justice,  wliich  apply  to  them  all 
alike,  and  which  render  it  iniquitous  and 
wrong  to  raise  controversial  questions 
in  regard  to  them,  or  to  matters  of  reli- 
gious belief.  The  ground  they  stand 
on  is  that  of  citizenship — the  claim  they 
urge  is  that  of  general  equity  and  good 
faith.  AVe,  the  Government,  have  re- 
cognized that  claim.  I  am  confident  that 
Parliament  will  recognize  that  claim  in 
the  case  of  the  Established  Church.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  proceed  upon  the  same 
fair,  and  just,  and  liberal,  though  mode- 
rate and  prudent  recognition  of  it  in 
the  case  of  these  bodies  exterior  to  the 
Established  Church.  Now,  as  respects 
the  larger  part  of  this  sum  of  £70,000 
a  year,  there  is  no  difficulty — when  you 
come  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  purely 
civil  interest.  Most  of  it  is  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  direct  Vote  of  so  much  money 
passing  immediately  from  the  State  to 
the  individual  through  the  S}Tiod,  but 
in  all  cases  the  nature  of  the  vested  in- 
terest and  expectancy — call  it  what  you 
like — ^is  the  same.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  take  precisely  the  same  course  as  with 
respect  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  Take  the  question  of  income — 
which  here  being  a  mere  matter  of  money 
can  be  at  once  ascerta,iued — ^that  is  not 
given  to  him  for  notliing,  but  on  the 
condition  of  the  performance  of  duty. 
Hence,  with  a  slight  modification,  which 
I  need  not  here  mention,  a  similar  claim 
wiU  arise  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister  to  that  which  I  have  already 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  incumbent ; 
and  the  Bill  also  will  give  to  him  a  power 
of  commutation  in  every  substantial  re- 
spect corresponding  witih.  that  proposed 
to  be  made  for  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  clergj^  and 
to  life  interests  proper.  Beside  the  mi- 
nisters who  perform  sx)iritual  ofiices  in 
particular  congregations  there  is  another 
class  that  appears  to  us  to  have  a  claim ; 
they  are  what  are  called  assistants  and 
successors.    Now  these  gentlemen  are  in 
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a  condition,  not  indeed  as  to  the  abund- 
ance of  the  interest  at  which  they  are 
ultimately  to  arrive,  but  otherwise  I  take 
it  legally  in  a  condition  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  an  heir  of  entail ; 
they  are  already  appointed  to  the  assis- 
tant pastorship  of  a  particular  congrega- 
tion; they  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
Regium  Bonuniy  but  the  office  of  assistant 
which  they  hold  entitles  them  to  succeed 
afber  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  in- 
cumbent, and  consequently  it  is  urged 
that  they  have  a  just  claim  to  the  ex- 
pectancy created  by  that  light  of  succes- 
sion. This  is  not  a  very  large  matter, 
and  will  present  no  difficulty ;  it  consists 
only  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  life  of  the  incumbent  and  the  younger 
life  of  his  successor ;  but  to  that  extent 
we  think  it  just  that  the  claim  should 
be  provided  for.  Then  there  is  another 
clasia — the  teachers  of  Presbvterian  edu- 
cational  institutions  under  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ulster. 
"With  regard  to  them,  though  they  are 
not  ministers,  but  professors  only,  we 
propose  to  deal  with  them  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  pastors 
of  churches,  and  to  assure  to  them  their 
salaries,  together  with  a  like  power  of 
commutation.  But  now  comes  a  greater 
difficulty,  with  respect  to  those  educa- 
tional establishments  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  a 
few  moments.  Wlien  we  disestablish  a 
Church,  and  when  a  particular  congre- 
gation ceases  to  have  a  pastor  foimd  for 
it  by  public  funds,  it  feels  an  immediate 
want,  and  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  it  to 
satisfy  that  want.  But  when  you  deal 
with  an  establishment  for  educational 
purposes,  a  rather  different  order  of  con- 
siderations comes  into  play.  There  are 
several  points  which  ought  to  bo  taken 
into  account,  although  I  will  not  say 
precisely  what  amoimt  of  weight  is  to 
be  given  to  them.  When  deafing  with 
Presb>i:erian  education,  we  are  also  deal- 
ing with  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
the  latter  is  a  subject  of  difficulty  of  its 
own,  and  in  this  way  we  have  no  feel- 
ings with  the  professions  and  princii)les 
of  Maynootli,  but  with  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  and  professors  we  have.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Professors  of 
Majnooth  with  reference  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  Grants.  We  have 
chosen  to  constituto  a  trust  by  the  autho- 
rity of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  that 


trust  we  have  committed  the  disposal  of 
the  Gh:ant  which  Parliament  has  thought 
fit  to  make.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  ex- 
perience of  England?  The  experience, 
m  particular,  of  the  training  Colleges 
proves  that  there  should  be  some  con- 
sideration in  dealing  with  establishments 
for  education.  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
bring  into  the  present  discussion  the 
case  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  Her 
Majesty's  Qt) vemment  make  no  proposal 
upon  that  subject  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  the  House 
and  the  Legislatiu*e  should  adopt  the 
measure  that  we  now  submit  to  it, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  have  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  legislation.  It  is 
also,  I  think,  quite  plain  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  present  ex- 
clusive application  of  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College  to  the  purposes  of  a  go- 
verning body  and  staff  wholly  connected 
with  one  religious  persuasion.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Parliament  may 
apply  to  Trinity  College  the  same  lenient 
method  of  dealing  which  it  commonly 
adopts,  and  may  think  fit  to  leave  some 
moderate  provision  applicable  to  the 
rearing,  or  to  the  teaching,  at  least,  of 
the  clergy,  who  will,  as  a  cler^,  be- 
come dependent  entirely  upon  the  re- 
sources of  a  voluntary  communion.  But 
uudoubtedly  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
Trinity  College  we  shall  feel  the  force  of 
this  argument,  that  to  put  a  sharp  ter- 
mination to  the  career  of  an  educational 
establishment  is  a  more  trenchant  ope- 
ration than  to  do  the  same  with  the 
macliinery  for  providing  a  parochial 
ministry,  because  one  is  a  much  stronger 
stimulus  to  persons  to  provide  them- 
selves -with  clergymen  than  the  other  is 
to  induce  them  to  maintain  schools  in 
which  these  clergymen  can  be  trained. 
These  general  considerations,  at  the 
same  time,  are  considerations  which  I 
know  must  not  be  pushed  beyond  their 
proper  Kmits.  I  hope  the  House  will 
thinlc,  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  this 
long  and  wearisome  statement,  that 
whatever  the  Government  have  done 
they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  strict 
good  faith.  I  believe  that  I  have  an- 
noimced  no  proposal  as  yet  to  which  that 
character  will  not  be  held  to  apply  when 
it  is  compared  with  our  former  declara- 
tions; and  I  trust  that  my  announce- 
ments will  remain  the  same  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 
I  have  now  to  consider  in  the  light 
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and  spirit  of  our  general  arrangements, 
and,  subject  always  to  the  full  main- 
tenance, in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  that 
which  we  have  heretofore  declared,  what 
appears  to  us  the  most  equitable  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Regium  Donunif  the 
Grant  to   Maynooth,    and    aU    similar 
grants.  The  Presbyterians  are  interested 
in  this  matter  in  respect  of  the  College 
which  they  have    in  Belfast,   and  like 
wise  in  respect  of  a  similar  institution 
which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  minor 
Presbyterian  bodies;    the  Eoman    Ca- 
tholics are  interested  in  it,  through  the 
College  of  Maynooth  ;  but  there  are  also 
several  other  pajonents  made  by  Par- 
liament which,  on  the  whole,  fall  imder 
very  much  the  same  class  of  considera- 
tions.    There  is  the  payment  made  by 
Parliament  to  what  is  called  the  Presby- 
terian Widows'  Fund.      Now,  that,  of 
course,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing wants  that  are  coming  into  opera- 
tion from  year  to  year,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  withdraw  that  Widows' 
Fund  without  notice.     In  the  same  way 
it  would  be  hard  to  withdraw,  without 
notice,  the  Grants  now  made  to  Presby- 
terian educational  establishments  and  to 
the   College  of  Maynooth.       There    is 
another  class  of  payments  made  by  the 
Presbyterians  to  their  Synodical  ofiicers. 
They  hold  an  office  regarding  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  define  the  degree  to 
which  it  should  be  considered  a  vested 
interest.    But  when  we  look  at  the  whole 
of  these  matters,  and  read  them  in  the 
light  of  the  declaration  and  proceedings 
of  last  year,  we  have  adopted — ^first,  the 
principle  that  no  permanent  endowment 
can  be  given  to  them  out  of  the  public 
resources     properly     so     called;     and, 
secondly,  the  principle  that  no  perma- 
nent endowment  can  be  given  to  them 
out  of  the  national  ecclesiastical  fund 
of  Ireland.     What  we  propose — and  we 
think  it  a  fair  and  equitable  proposal — 
is — that  in  order  to  give  time  K)r  the  free 
consideration  of  the  arrangements  and 
the  construction  of  scales  K)r  the  satis- 
faction of  life  interests,  and  for  avoiding 
violent  shocks  and  disappointments  to 
those  whose  plans  for  life  may  already 
have  been  made  upon  the  supposition 
of    the    continuance    of   arrangements 
which  have  so  long  existed,  and  which 
were  solemnly  made,  there  should  be  a 
valuation  of  the  interest  of  all  these 
grants — a  life  interest  at  a  moderate 
scale  or  at  fourteen  years'  purchase  of 
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the  capital  amount  now  annually  voted. 
[Sir  Stafford  Northcote  :  The  annual 
amount  ?]  Yes,  the  annual  amount.  It 
is  a  life  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  com- 
muted as  a  life  interest  is  commuted, 
upon  the  age  of  the  individual.  That 
age  varies.  In  the  case  of  Presbyterian 
ministers,  as  there  is  a  large  number  of 
years,  that  amount  is  high.  In  the  case 
of  Bishops  and  dignitaries  it  is  some- 
what lower.  We  take  foui^toen  years  as, 
on  the  whole,  a  fair  amount  of  these 
difierent  grants.  We  propose  to  treat 
them  substantially  as  life  interests,  and 
the  payment  is  to  be  analogous  to  that 
made  on  other  life  interests,  and  this  is 
to  wind  up  and  close  all  the  relations 
between  those  bodies  and  persons  and 
the  State. 

Well,  now,  Sir,  I  am  coming  in  sight 
of  port,  but  I  have  not  yet  done.    There 
are  two  or  three  points  which  will  not 
take  long,   apart  from  the  question  of 
religion  and  matters  of  controversy,  but 
which  are  of  so  much  interest  to  gentle- 
men connected  with  Ireland   and    the 
land  of  Ireland,  and  which  likewise  have 
so  innocent  and  beneficial  a  bearing  on 
the  land  question  of  Ireland,  that  I  must 
beg  for  "a  little  more  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  Committee.     First  of  all,    I   would 
proceed  to  explain  what  I  fear  some  of 
my  hearers  will  think  ought  to  be  placed 
in    the    category  of   financial    puzzles. 
If  they  do  not  entirely  follow  mo  I  will 
ask  them,  without  imderstanding  me,  to 
believe  it,  and  I  wiU  undertake  to  make 
it  good  upon  a  futxire  occasion.  It  relates 
to  the   important   subject  of  the  tithe 
rent-charge  of  Ireland.     I  have  ah^eady 
said  that  I  attach  great  importance  to 
the  merging  of  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Commission  ^nll 
step  into  the  possession  of   it  immedi- 
ately after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Well, 
if  there  be  here   any  hon.  Gentlemen 
possessed  of  land  in  Ireland — and  there 
are  many — ^they  will  not  be  very  grateful 
to  me  for  what  I  am  going  first  to  state. 
It  is  that  we  shall  give  to  them  imcon- 
ditionaUy  the  tithe  rent-charge  at  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  years'  purchase.     That 
is,    of   course,   twenty-two   and  a  half 
years'   purchase,   not  of  the  old  gross 
£100,  but  of  the  £75  a  year.     We  make 
that  offer  because  we  tliink  there  may  ])o 
landlords  in  Ireland  who  will  be  dis- 
posed at  once  to  wind-up  the  aiTaiige- 
ment  with  us.     But  if  Gentlemen  will 
listen  to  me  they  wiU  see  that  we  have 
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its  possession.  Such  a  Oommission  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  permanently  a  good 
landlord,  and  it  is  far  better  that  it 
should  discharge  itself,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  of  duties  it  cannot  properly  fulfil. 
What  we  proi)08e,  then,  is  that  in  selling 
the  proprietary  rights  of  these  estates 
the  power  of  pre-emption  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  tenants,  and,  what  is  more 
— ^indeed,  without  this  addition  I  do  not 
think  I  could  claim  for  this  provision 
credit  for  anything  more  than  good  in- 
tentions— ^we  fiirther  propose  that  in  such 
sales  three  -  fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money  may  be  left  upon  the  security  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  charge  so  remain- 
ing shall  be  liquidated  by  instalments, 
upon  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Drain- 
age Act,  by  which  we  make  the  whole 
re-payable  in  twenty-two  years.  Now, 
the  nature  of  this  proposal  the  Com- 
mittee thoroughly  comprehend,  and  I 
trust  it  will  meet  witii  their  approval.  It 
does  not  place  the  Icuid  in  the  market  in 
an  anomalous  character  ;  it  does  not 
make  the  State  responsible  for  duties 
that  it  cannot  fulfil,  and  the  permanent 
retention  of  which  is  alien  from  its  na- 
ture. And  it  will  have  the  economical 
effect  of  materially  improving  the  price 
that  we  shall  get  for  the  l«uid ;  and  by 
this  means  we  shall  try  the  experiment, 
on  a  limited  scale,  of  breaking  up  pro- 
perties in  a  manner  which  I  believe  to 
be  perfectly  safe,  perfectly  easy,  and 
perfectly  unexceptionable. 

I  will  now.  Sir,  give  to  the  Committee 
the  financial  result  of  these  operations 
in  a  very  few  words.  With  respect  to 
the  income  of  the  Irish  Church  I  shall 
say  very  little,  for  I  have  great  difficulty 
in  maHng  out  what  it  really  is.  The 
Church  Commission  laboured  assiduously 
between  1867  and  the  end  of  1868,  and 
they  have  reported,  as  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  that  the  income  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  £616,000  a  year.  I  must  say, 
with  very  great  respect  for  their  sixteen 
months  of  toil,  that  I  himibly  dissent 
from  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Com- 
mission arrived.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  placed  the  revenue  too  low.  I  find 
that  one  of  the  Commissioners  (Colonel 
Adair),  who  is  known  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  their  labours,  has  within 
the  last  fortnight  published  a  statement 
in  which  he  puts  the  income  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  high  as  £839,000  a  year.  I 
do  not  place  it  quite  so  high  as  Colonel 
Adair,  nor  quite  so  low  as  tiie  Irish 
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Church  Commission.    I  believe  it  to  be 
about  £700,000  a  year,  which  I  think  is 
no  imfair  statement.     So  much  for  the 
income  of  the  Irish  Church.     But  what 
we  have  more  to  do  with  is  the  capital. 
I  have  taken  the  tithe  rent-charge  at  the 
rate  of  purchase  I  propose,  and  I  find 
that    the    tithe  rent-charge  will    yield 
£9,000,000.     I  have  taken  the  land  of 
all  kinds,  episcopal  and  chapter  Icuids, 
those  belonging  to  glebes,  &c.,  and  put- 
ting on  them  the  fairest  valuation  that  a 
very  competent  person  by  whom  we  are 
£U9sisted  in  Dublin  can  make,  I  find  that 
the  whole  undivided  value  of  the  Icuids 
and    of   the    perpetuity  rents,  if   sold, 
would  be  £6,250,000.  Besides  that,  there 
is  money  of   one  kind  or  another  in 
stocks    and    banks   to   the   amount   of 
£750,000.  I  have  not  attempted  to  value 
the  fabrics  of  churches,  nor  the  fabrics 
of  the  glebe  houses,  because  after  what 
I  have  stated  how  they  stand  in  the  Te- 
nements Valuation,  and  the  charge  upon 
them,  I  consider  it  would  be  idle  to  in- 
clude them  in  this  statement  as  an  item 
of  any  considerable  amount.   The  result, 
without  taking  into  account  the  glebe 
houses  and  churches,  is  that  the  whole 
value  of  the  Church  property  in  Ireland, 
reduced  and  cut  down  as  it  has  been — 
first  by  the  almost  imbounded  waste  of 
life  tenants,  and  second  by  the  wisdom 
or  un-wisdom  of  well-intending'  Parlia- 
ments— ^the  remaining  value  is  not  less 
than  £16,000,000  —  an  amount    more 
considerable  than  I  had  ventured  to  an- 
ticipate, when,  with  smaller  means  of 
information,  I  endeavoured  to  form  an 
estimate  of  it  last  year. 

I  now  come  to  a  delicato  part  of  the 
case,  and  here  the  figures  must  be  con- 
sidered as  taken  wim  rather  a  broad 
mar^.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they 
will  be  found  very  near  the  mark,  so  far 
as  the  total  is  concerned.  The  life  inter- 
ests of  incumbents  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Church — ^Bishops,  dignitaries,  and  paro- 
chial clergy  —  will  amount,  I  think  to, 
say  £4,900,000  ;  and  if  that  appears  to 
any  one  a  large  sum,  he  should  recollect 
that  when  divided  by  the  large  number 
of  persons — 2,000,  including  curates — 
among  whom  the  whole  has  to  be  appor- 
tioned, it  represents  a  very  slender  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  labours,  expecta- 
tions, and  costiy  education  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  for  the  anxieties  and  honest 
and  good  service  by  which  their  re- 
spective situations  have  been  attended. 
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The  oompenBation  of  the  curates,  de- 
ducted almost  entirely  from  that  of  the 
incumbents,  will  come  to  £800,000.  The 
lay  compensations  are  not  inconsiderable. 
They  will  come  to  £900,000.  Of  that, 
something  over  £300,000,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  the  value  of  the  adyowsons  ;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  in  Ireland  to  obtain 
fixed,  clear,  and  definite  rules  for  esti- 
mating their  value.  The  transfer  of 
them  in  Ireland  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  they  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  con- 
tingencies which  very  much  impair  the 
means  of  judgment.  It  is  not  a  largo 
matter.  We  put  it  at  about  £300,000. 
The  other  lay  compensations  embrace  a 
class  of  persons  who  do  not  much  enter 
into  the  view,  looking  at  this  subject 
generally  ;  but  the  largest  part  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  parish  clerks  and  sextons 
in  Ireland,  of  whom  the  bulk,  I  beKeve, 
like  the  incumbents,  have  freehold 
offices,  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
very  same  principle  as  the  incumbents. 
Then  there  are  the  officers  of  cathedrals, 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the 
functionaries  connected  with  the  present 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  These  will 
bring  up  the  amount  of  the  lay  compen- 
sations to  about  £900,000.  The  charge 
of  private  endowments  on  the  fund  is 
about  £500,000,  and  in  that,  I  may  say, 
in  passing,  will  not  be  included  the  residt 
of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Napier  as  to  endowments  of 
a  particular  class,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  this  Bill.  The  build- 
ing charges  we  shall  have  to  pay,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  buildmgs, 
is  £250,000.  The  sum  necessary  to  clear 
off  our  engagements  ujwn  the  moderate 
footing  we  propose  with  respect  to  the 
Presbyterians  and  Maynooth  will  be 
£1,100,000  ;  and  of  that  sum  I  ought  to 
say  two-thirds  will  go  to  the  Presby- 
terians, and  no  more  than  one-third  to 
Maynooth.  I  must  also  supply  two 
small  claims  I  had  omitted.  Tne  Pres- 
byterians claim — and  I  think  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  claim — that,  as  we  admit 
an  educational  establishment  to  require 
a  little  more  time  for  maintaining  it  on 
the  old  system,  we  should  give  them 
some  consideration  in  the  shape  of  money 
in  respect  of  the  buildings  they  have 
raised  in  Belfast  to  meet  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant,  wliich  wo  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  concede,  subject  to  the  maximum 
of  £15,000.  The  other  is  a  claim,  not 
made  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  but  it  is 


our  opinion  it  ought  to  be  made  spon- 
taneously, and  that,  I  think,  will  be  the 
imiversal  opinion  of  the  House.  When 
the  Act  of  1845  was  passed  it  was  known 
to  be  the  intention  that  the  buildings  of 
Maynooth  should  bo  kept  in  repair  at 
the  public  charge.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons modified  its  views  shortly  after. 
The  College  had  no  means  of  meeting 
the  necessary  expense  except  by  borrow- 
ing, and  they  have  gone  in  debt  to  the 
Board  of  Works  to  the  extent  of  £20,000. 
I  think  we  should  all  feel  that  that  debt 
incurred  in  past  time  on  account  of  these 
repairs,  and  in  oonsequence  of  a  change 
of  view  on  the  part  or  Parliament,  ought 
at  once  to  be  remitted.  I  estimate  the 
expense  of  this  Commission  during  the 
ten  years  of  its  continuance  at  £200,000, 
and  that  makes  my  total  charge  against 
the  property  of  the  Church  amoimt  to 
£8,650,000.  So  that  the  property  will 
be  divided — for  I  confess  I  have  some 
faith  in  the  moderation  of  my  estimate — 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  or,  to  be 
quite  safe,  I  may  call  it  £16,000,000, 
and  as  the  charges  upon  it  will  come  to 
between  £8,000,000  and  £9,000,000,  the 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  for 
other  purposes  will  not  be  less  than  be- 
tween £7,000,000  and  £8,000,000. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  done  with  my  first 
and  second  date.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
period,  let  us  suppose,  when  the  arrange 
ments  I  have  detailed  are  all  completed 
— ^that  is  to  say,  as  far  completed  as  the 
provisions  that  have  been  made  can 
possibly  require.  But  there  is  one 
imancial  item  which,  through  infirmity 
of  memory,  I  have  omitted.  The  Com- 
mittee will  naturally  ask  how  we  are  to 
pay  the  heavy  charge  that  may  be 
compiled  by  the  commutations,  because 
if  the  commutations  are  made,  and  we 
have  every  desire  they  should  be  made 
immediately  or  as  soon  as  possible  after 
disestablishment,  they  will  require,  be- 
tween Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
from  £6,000,000  to  £7,000,000.  My 
answer  is  that,  fortunately,  the  banking 
resources  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  such, 
with  respect  to  the  deposits  of  the  public, 
as  to  cause  no  serious  difficulty  on  that 
part  of  the  case ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  we  have  taken  power  in  the 
Bill  to  fix  the  payment  of  commutation 
money  in  eight  instalments  extending 
over  four  ye«u». 

And  now,  supposing  that  all  the  ar* 
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rangements  which  I  have  so  imperfectly 
detailed,  and  which  the  Committee  have 
listened  to  with  so  much  patience— sup- 
posing that  we  have  reached  the  moment 
when  these  arrangements  are  all  com- 
pleted— that  is,  so  far  completed  that 
provision  is  made  for  all  they  can  possi- 
bly require— I  now  come  to  the  third 
date,  to  which  I  pointed  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  I  ask  a  question  which  will 
re-awaken  the  flagging  interest  of  the 
Committee— How  are  we  to  dispose  of 
the  residue  ?    I  will  first  state  the  con- 
ditions which  appear  to  me  necessary  to 
be  combined  in  a  good  plan  for  the  dis- 
posal of  such  a  fund.     The  first  two 
are  already  fixed — ^written,  I  may  say, 
in  letters  of  iron.     It  is  written  that  the 
money  is  to  be  applied  to  Irish  purposes ; 
and  it  is  written  that  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  purposes  not  ecclesiastical — not  for 
any  Church,  not  for  any  clergy,  not  for 
any  teaching  of  reKgion,  and  I  hope  the 
Committee  wiU  see  that,  in  thus  broadly 
stating  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  come  under,  I  am  showing 
a  disposition  not  to  shrink  from  the  ftd- 
filment  of  those  obligations.     But  there 
are  other  requisites  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  combine  in  any  plan  for  the 
application  of  this  residue.     In  the  first 
place,  I  think  there  are  feelings  much  to 
be  respected  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
community — of  those  who  say  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  application  of 
this  money  must  be  dissociated  from  the 
teaching  of  religion,   but  who,   at  the 
same  time,  would  desire  that  its  future 
application  should,  if  possible,  bear  upon 
it  some  of  those  legible  marks  of  Chris- 
tian character,  wmch  would  be,   as  it 
were,  a  witness  to  its  first  origin  and 
to  its    long  continued   use,   being  ap- 
plied,  as   nearly  as  circumstances   ad- 
mit, in  conformity  with  what  is  usually 
the  cyprh  doctrine  of  Courts  of  Equity. 
Anollier  condition  of  a  good  plan  is  that 
it  must  not  drag  us  from  one  controversy 
into  another.     We  must  not  make  this 
great  controversy,  as  yet  itself  not  per- 
fectly solved    [^Opposition  Cheers^ — ^yes, 
but  very  near  its  perfect  solution — ^the 
mere  doorway  to  another  set  of  conflicts 
and  disputes,  perhaps,  equally  embarras- 
sing.    One  condition  of  a  good  plan  is 
that,  the  question  being  Irish  and  wholly 
Irish,  the  plcm  must  be  equal  in  its  ap- 
plication to  all  parties,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  the  whole  community  in  Ire- 
land. One  condition  more  I  will  mention, 
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to  which  I  attach  the  highest  value  :  the 
plan  must  embody  the  final  application 
of  the  money.  The  money  must  be  so 
disposed  of,  so  attached  and  annexed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  permanent  wants 
always  inherent  in  the  community,  that 
the  day  never  can  come  when  some  Mem- 
ber, rising  either  upon  these  or  upon 
those  Benches  can  say  ^'  Here  you  have 
a  fine  frmd  undisposed  of  in  Ireland," 
and  may  suggest  some  scheme  of  apply- 
ing it  which  shall  lead  us  back  into  all 
the  embarrassments  from  which  we  are 
now  at  length  vigorously  struggling  to 
free  ourselves. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  modes  sug- 
gested for  the  application  of  the  money. 
The  division  of  the  fimd  among  Churches 
only  was  out  of  the  question,  because 
such  a  measure  would  be  in  conflict  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  opinions 
of  this  House,  and  the  pledges  which  we 
have  given,  and  which  must  be  redeemed. 
The  application  of  it  to  education  would 
not  fall  so  directly  under  the  ban  as  the 
direct  application  of  it  to  religion  ;  but 
to  propose  to  apply  these  funds  to  edu- 
cation would,  in  the  first  place,  raise  a 
just  suspicion  on  the  part  of  our  Irish 
friends  that  we  were  endeavouring  to  get 
quit  of  the  annual  Grants  in  the  Esti- 
mates ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  would 
launch  us  into  a  multitude  of  religious  dif- 
ficulties, and  would  again  complicate  the 
controversy  of  the  National  Church  with 
the  controversy  of  the  imsolved  problems 
of  education.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
some  that  the  fimd  should  be  applied  to 
public  works  in  Ireland.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  history  of  the  great 
attempt  we  made  at  pubhc  works  in  Ire- 
land in  reference  to  the  Shannon  drainage 
will  admit  that  the  prospect  opened  by 
such  a  proposal  is  not  very  inviting.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  project  which  would 
lead  to  jobbery,  and  in  the  next  place  it 
would  set  every  part  of  Ireland  at  va- 
riance with  every  other  part,  in  the 
scramble  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
portion  of  the  money.  In  the  third  place, 
do  what  you  could  to  promote  equalit;^'', 
the  application  of  the  money  must  be 
unequal,  it  must  be  given  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  many  other  districts  must  in  a 
great  degree  fail  to  share  in  it;  and, 
lastly,  if  this  is  to  be  given  in  the  way  of 
a  loan  for  pubHc  works,  each  pubHc  work 
having  ended,  «uid  the  money  coming 
back,  it  becomes  again  available.  There 
is  no  successor  immediately  entitled  to 
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we  thint  defective,  and  which  might  be 
greatly  improved.  The  mediimi  I  speak 
of  is  the  county  cess,  a  heavy  and  in- 
creasing tax — a  tax  not  divided  like  the 
Poor  Law  between  the  owner  and  the 
occupier,  but  paid  wholly  by  the  ocx)u- 
pier,  and  a  tax  not  limited  like  the  Poor 
Ltaw  to  occupations  above  £4  in  value, 
but  going  down  to  the  most  miserable 
hut  or  cabin.  The  holders  of  these  most 
wretched  tenements  are  now  required  in 
Ireland,  and  required  increasingly  from 
year  to  year,  to  pay  not  that  which  is 
paid  by  tiie  wealthier  portion  of  the  oc- 
cupants, who  contribute  to  the  Poor  Law, 
but  to  pay  for  that  class  of  want  and 
Buffering  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
met,  and  which  in  every  great  commu- 
nity ought  to  be  liberally  met,  but  which 
can  only  be  met  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  and  considerable  funds  in  compa- 
rison with  those  which  avail  for  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  pauperized  population.  Now, 
what  are  these  ?  I  take  first  the  limatic 
asylums.  The  care  of  lunatics  is  one  of 
the  great  duties  of  the  community,  and 
inL*eland,  though  the  provision  for  them 
has  as  yet  by  no  means  overtaken  the 
whole  country,  the  cost  on  this  head  is 
aJrady  from  £  1 20, 000  to  £  1 40, 000  a  year, 
and  will  ultimately  rise  to  £200,000. 
This  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  the 
county  cess,  collected  from  the  class  of 
occupiers  I  have  described. 

The  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
of  the  blind  is  the  next  melancholy  topic 
I  will  refer  to,  and  they  constitute  the 
sorest  places  of  the  social  system,  and 
suffer  from  the  most  grievous  and  pain- 
ful afflictions  with  which  humanity  is 
vexed,  and  for  which  no  Poor  Law  can 
provide.  The  care  of  these  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive matter.  You  will  keep  a  pauper 
m  a  workhouse,  and  keep  him  decently, 
in  L'eland,  for  some  £7  or  £8  a  year ; 
but  you  will  not  keep  these  classes — ^you 
wiU  not  ffive  to  the  deaf  and  dimib  and 
the  blind  the  most  precious  boon  you 
can  give  them — ^that  is,  training  and  in- 
struction— under,  perhaps,  £30  or  £40 
per  head  per  year.  It  is  no  common  act 
to  train  these  people  and  to  convey  to 
them  through  the  beneficial  chtuinels 
that  the  Almighty  has  given  us  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  the  faculty 
of  applying  their  bodily  powers  to  their 
own  support.  This  description  of  want 
and  suffering  is,  it  appears  to  me,  marked 
out  by  every  feature  mat  can  recommned 
it  for  the  application  of  any  fimds  like 
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these.     There  are  those  who  say  these 
funds  should  not  be  secularized.     I  re- 

rt  the- feelings  of  those  who  are  against 
secularization  of  such  funds ;  but  I 
say  that  if  we  go  back  to  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  Europe  the  sug- 
gested application  is  not  to  be  condemned 
and  denounced  as  secularization. 

The  property  of  the  Church  was  divi- 
sible into  four  parts.  One  of  these  was 
consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and, 
of  all  the  poor,  the  afflicted  classes  I  have 
named  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  hu- 
man compassion.  At  the  same  time,  when 
I  know  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
when  I  see  that  the  charge,  through  the 
medium  of  the  county  cess,  is  to  be  laid 
mainly  upon  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  wholly  upon  him  by  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  law,  I  hail  tlie  occasion 
this  gives  us  of  at  once  effecting  a  great 
improvement  in  relieving  the  Irish  occu- 
pier, and  especially  the  poor  occupier, 
from  an  important  portion  of  his  burden, 
and  of  providing  a  more  ample,  a  more 
uniform,  and  a  better  regulated  source 
of  income  for  the  relief  of  the  very  sorest 
of  human  wants  and  afflictions.  The 
general  framework  of  this  plan  will  bo 
developed  when  the  third  or  the  days  I 
have  described  is  arrived  at.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  report 
to  the  Queen  that  provision  is  made  for 
all  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  Act, 
and  it  will  be  their  duty  also  to  report 
what  is  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue 
available  for  these  ulterior  purposes,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  enumerated  in 
the  Bill.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee now  by  reading  them.  I  will  not 
say  whether  or  not  it  might  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  further  legislation ;  but  those 
sums  would  be  administered,  not  under 
any  system  wholly  new,  but  they  woidd 
be  administered  ui)on  principles  and 
according  to  rules  which  are  already  in 
partial  and  imperfect  operation  in  Ire- 
land. We  shall  escape  altogether  that 
which  is  caUed  the  religious  difficulty, 
because  we  only^  propose  to  continue  to 
stand  upon  ground,  the  firmness  and 
solidity  of  which  we  have  already  ascer- 
tained by  experience,  and  to  make  these 
sums  available  for  their  destined  appli- 
cation, probably  in  most  cases  through 
the  medium,  and  in  all  cases  under  the 
control — and  that  we  provide  in  the  Bill 
— of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for 
Ireland.  I  have  mentioned  lunatics  first, 
because  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
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lunatics  is  the  largest  of  all.    Next  to 
these  in  order  is  the  making  a  satisfao- 
toiy  provision  for  the  training  and  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind.     I  beg  the  Committee  to  imder- 
stand  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  institu- 
tions in  which  the  doaf,  the  dumb,  and 
the  blind  are  to  be  mewed  up  for  life,  but 
simply  of  schools  in  which  they  may  re- 
ceive that  kind  of  instruction  that  they 
are  capable  of  receiving  for  their  own 
benefit ;  then  to  go  out  again  into  the 
world  and  play  their  part,  so  far  as  Pro- 
vidence permits,  as  useful  members  of 
society.     We  beHeve  that  a  good  system 
in  aid  of  the  Poor  Law  may  be  provided 
for  that  class  of  persons  at  an  expense 
of  about  £30,000  a-year,   and  the  ulti- 
mate expense  of  the  provision  for  luna- 
tics would  be  £185,000   a-year.     The 
provision  for    other    forms    of   mental 
weakness  besides  that  I  have  named — 
that  is,  for  idiots  and  others — might  cost 
about  £20,000  a-year.     There  is  a  pro- 
vision urgently  needed  in  Ireland,  and 
that  is  a    supply  of   properly  trained 
nurses  for  the  use  of  paupers  and  for  the 
poor  who  are   above  the  paupers.     In 
Ireland,  I   apprehend  I  am  correct  in 
saying  the  Irish  medical  men  are  known 
for  their  skill;  but  they  are   scattered 
over  the  country  much  more  thinly  than 
in  England.     The  unions  are  large,  and 
the  public  medical  officer  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  once.     I  am  sorry  to  be 
informed  upon  good  authoiity  that  the 
injuries  to  health,  and  even  to  life,  which 
result  from  the  want  of  skilled  nurses, 
especially  for    women    in    laboiu",    are 
grievous.      The    Poor   Ijaw  Guardians 
shrink  from  incurring  the  necessary  ex- 
pense, and  make  the  requisite  provision 
in  very  few  cases ;  but  for  a   simi  of 
£15,000   a  year  nurses   might  be  pro- 
Added  all  over  Ireland.     Reformatories 
and  industrial  schools  languish  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  receive  Parliamentary  Grants ; 
but  between  Parliamentary  Grants  and 
private  benevolence  they  are  inadequately 
supported.      We   shall  proi)ose   to  the 
Committee  that  they  also  be  included  as 
recipients  of   £10,000   of  these  funds. 
There  is  another  charge,  and  that  is  for 
county  infirmaries,  to  which  I  must  call 
the  particular  attention  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers.    The  infirmary  system  of  Ireland 
is  at  present  principally  charged  upon 
the  county  cess,  and  is  a  burden  on  the 
poorest  occupiers  of  the  land.    It  is  veiy 
imperfect  in  two  particulars.    In  the  first 


place,  it  often  happens  that  the  infiimary 
of  the  county,  though  in  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  not  centiul ;  and,  although  it 
is  supported  by  taxes  levied  from  the 
whole  county,  it  is  really  a  benefit  only 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  In  the 
second  place,  the  government  of  these 
infirmaries  is  wholly  antiquated  and  un- 
suitable, and  needs  to  be  reformed.  The 
simi  to  be  claimed  by  the  county  infir- 
maries, hospitals,  &c.,  may  be  put  down 
at  £51,000  a  year. 

The  general  financial  result  is  that  I 
have  pointed  to  a  frmd  of  between 
£7,000,000  and  £8,000,000,  and  the 
charges  which  will  be  most  likely  to 
occur  imder  these  heads,  cuid  which  may 
be  assumed  from  time  to  time  as  we  are 
provided  with  the  means,  amount  to 
£31 1,000  a  year.  With  the  provision  of 
all  these  requirements  I  think  we  should 
be  able  to  combine  very  great  reforms  ; 
we  shall  be  able  to  apply  strict  principles 
of  economy  and  good  administration  to 
all  these  departments ;  we  shall  be  able 
to  re-divide  Ireland  into  districts  around 
county  infirmaries,  well  managed  and 
governed,  and  so  disposed  as  greatly  to 
increase  facility  of  access  to  them. 
Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  that  to  which 
I  confess  I  attach  very  great  value  and 
importcmce.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  state  of  things  I  have  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  the  county  cess  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Irish  Members, 
and  the  attention  of  a  Committee  of  this 
House,  which  has  recommended  that  the 
coimty  cess  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  poor  rate,  that  the  poorer  occu- 
piers be  relieved,  and  that  the  payment 
be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  We  certainly  shall  be  in  a  better 
condition  for  inviting  the  Irish  landlord 
to  accede  to  that  change  when  we  are 
able  to  offer,  as  we  shall  offer  by  this 
plan,  a  considerable  diminution  oi  the 
burden  of  the  coimty  cess.  This  is,  in 
general  terms,  the  mode  in  which  we 
propose  to  ai)ply  the  residue,  and  I  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  I  am  justified  in  in- 
viting to  it  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Committee,  and  in  expressing  a  confident 
expectation  and  belief  that  the  more  it 
is  examined  the  more  they  wiU  find- 
passing  over  objections  that  may  be  made 
to  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
— it  is  in  itself  a  good  and  solid  plan, 
ftdl  of  public  advantage. 

I  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
chief  of  the  almost  endless  arrangementSi 
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and  I  baye  laid,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the 
plans  of  the  Government  before  the 
Committee.  I  will  not  venture  to  antici- 
pate the  judgment  of  the  Committee  ; 
but  I  trust  the  Committee  will  be  of 
opinion  it  is  a  plan  at  any  rate  loyal  to 
the  expectations  we  held  out  on  a  former 
oeca.sion,  and  loyal  to  the  people  of 
England  who  believed  our  promises.  I 
hope  also  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
may  think  that  the  best  pains  we  could 

five  have  been  applied  in  order  to 
evelop  and  mature  the  measure,  and  I 
say  that  with  great  submission  to  the 
judgment  of  Gentlemen  on  this  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  is  a 
subject  of  legislation  so  exceedingly 
complex  and  varied  that  I  have  no  doubt 
there  must  be  errors,  there  must  be 
omissions,  and  there  may  be  many 
possible  improvements ;  and  we  shaU 
welcome  from  every  side,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  great 
outlines  of  the  measure,  suggestions 
which,  when  those  outlines  are  decided 
upon,  may  tend  to  secure  a  more  bene- 
ficial application  of  these  funds  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
trust.  Sir,  that  although  its  operation  be 
stringent,  and  although  we  have  not 
thought  it  either  politic  or  allowable  to 
attempt  to  diminish  its  stringency  by 
making  it  incomplete,  the  spirit  towards 
the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  religious 
communion  in  which  tliis  measure  has 
been  considered  and  prepared  by  my 
Colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a 
spirit  of  unkindness.  Perhaps  at  this 
moment  I  can  hardly  expect — it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect — to  obtain  full 
credit  for  any  declaration  of  that  kind. 
We  are  undoubtedly  asking  an  educated, 
highly  respected,  and  generally  pious 
and  zealous  body  of  clergymen  to  un- 
dergo a  great  transition ;  we  are  asking 
a  powernd  and  intelligent  minority  of 
the  laity  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church,  to  abate  a  great 
part  of  the  exceptional  privileges  they 
have  enjoyed  ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  in 
making  this  demand  upon  them  we  are 
seeking  to  inflict  an  injury.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  exclusively  or  even 
mainly  responsible  for  the  eiTors  of 
English  policy  towards  Ireland ;  I  am 
quite  certain  that  in  many  vital  respects 
diey  have  suffered  by  it ;  I  believe  that 
the  free  air  they  will  breathe  under  a 
system  of  equality  and  justice,  giving 
scope  for  the  development  of  their  great  I 
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energies,  with  all  the  powers  of  property 
and  intelligence  they  will  bring  to  bear, 
will  make  that  Ireland  which  they  love 
a  country  for  them  not  less  enviable  and 
not  less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  As  respects  the 
Church,  I  admit  it  is  the  case  almost 
without  exception.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  country  so  great  a  change,  so  great 
a  transition  has  been  proposed  for  the 
ministers  of  a  religious  communion  who 
have  enjoyed  for  many  ages  the  pre- 
ferred position  of  an  Established  Church. 
I  can  well  imderstand  that  to  many  in 
the  Irish  Establishment  such  a  change 
appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  ruin  and 
destruction;  from  the  height  on  which 
they  now  stand  the  future  is  to  them  an 
abyss,  and  their  fears  recall  the  words 
used  in  Kirt^  Lea/r  when  Edgar  en- 
deavours to  persuade  Gloster  that  he 
has  fallen  over  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  and 
says — 

*'  Ten  mnsts  at  eaoh  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle." 

And  yet,  but  a  little  while  after  the  old 
man  is  relieved  from  his  delusion,  and 
finds  he  has  not  faUen  at  aU.  So  I  trust 
that  when,  instead  of  the  fictitious  and 
adventitious  aid  on  which  we  have  too 
long  taught  the  Irish  Establishment  to 
lean,  it  should  come  to  place  its  trust  in 
its  own  resources,  in  its  own  great  mis- 
sion, in  all  that  it  can  draw  from  the 
energy  of  its  ministers  and  its  members, 
and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of  the 
Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it  will  find  that  it 
has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence 
— an  era  bright  with  hope  and  potent 
for  good.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  day 
has  certainly  come  when  an  end  is  finally 
to  be  put  to  that  imion,  not  between  the 
Church  and  religious  association,  but 
between  the  Establishment  and  the 
State,  which  was  commenced  under  cir- 
cumstances little  auspicious,  and  has 
endured  to  be  a  source  of  unhappiness  to 
Ireland,  and  of  discredit  and  scandal  to 
England.  There  is  more  to  say — This 
measure  is  in  every  sense  a  great  mea- 
sure— ^great  in  its  principles,  great  in 
the  multitude  of  its  dry,  technical,  but 
interesting  detail,  and  great  as  a  testing 
measure;  for  it  wiU  show  for  one  and 
all  of  us  of  what  metal  we  are  made. 
Upon  us  all  it  brings  a  great  responsi- 
bility— great  and  foremost  upon  those 
who  occupy  this  Bench.  Wo  are  es- 
pecially chargeable— nay,  deeply  guilty, 
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if  we  have  either  dishonestly,  as  some 
think,  or  even  prematurely  or  unwisely 
chaUenged  so  gigantic  an  issue.  I  know 
well  the  pumshments  that  follow  rash- 
ness in  public  affairs,  and  that  ought  to 
fall  upon  those  men,  those  Phaetons  of 
pohtics,  who,  with  hands  unequal  to  the 
task,  attempt  to  guide  the  shariot  of  the 
sun.  But  the  responsibility,  though 
heavy,  does  not  exclusively  press  upon 
us — it  presses  upon  every  man  who  has 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  de- 
cision upon  this  Bill.  Every  man  ap- 
proaches the  discussion  imder  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  raise  the  level  of 
his  vision  and  expand  its  scope  in  pro- 
portion with  the  greatness  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  working  of  our  constitu- 
tional government  itself  is  upon  its  trial, 
for  I  do  not  beheve  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  wheels  of  legislative 
machinery  were  set  in  motion  imder  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  order  and  constitu- 
tional regularity  to  deal  with  a  question 
greater  or  more  profound.  And  more 
especially,  Sir,  is  the  credit  and  fame  of 
this  ffreat  Assembly  involved ;  this  As- 
sembly, which  has  inherited  through 
many  ages  the  accimiulated  honours  of 
brilliant  triumphs,  of  peaceful  but 
courageous  legislation,  is  now  called 
upon  to  address  itself  to  a  task  which 
would,  indeed,  have  demanded  all  the 
best  energies  of  the  very  best  among 
your  fathers  and  your  ancestors.  I 
believe  it  wiU  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the 
task.  Should  it  fail,  even  the  fame  of 
the  House  of  Commons  'wiU  sTiffer  dis- 
paragement ;  should  it  succeed,  even  that 
fame,  I  venture  to  say,  will  receive  no 
small,  no  insensible  addition.  I  must 
not  ask  Gentlemen  opposite  to  concur  in 
this  view,  emboldened  as  I  am  by  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  nie  in  Usten- 
ing  with  patience  to  a  statement  which 
could  not  have  been  otlier  than  tedious ; 
but  I  pray  them  to  bear  with  me  for  a 
moment  while,  for  myself  and  my  Col- 
leagues, I  say  we  are  sanguine  of  the 
issue.  We  beheve,  and  for  my  part  I 
am  deeply  convinced,  that  when  the  final 
consummation  shall  arrive,  and  when 
the  words  are  sjwken  that  shall  give  the 
force  of  law  to  the  work  embodied  in 
this  measure — the  work  of  peace  and 
justice — those  words  wdll  be  echoed  upon 
every  shore  where  the  name  of  Ireland 
or  the  name  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
heard,  and  the  answer  to  them  will 
come  back  in  the  approving  verdict  of 


civilized  mankind.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  movmg  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  DISEAELI  :  I  wish  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  the  course 
that  I  «uid  those  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  acting  propose  to  take  under  the 
present  circumstances.  We  have  not,  in 
any  degree,  changed  our  opinions  repect- 
ing  the  poUcy  which  the  right  hon.  Gtoitle- 
man  has  so  fully,  so  adequately,  and  bo 
eloquently  placed  before  the  House  this 
evening.  We  still  look  upon  disestab- 
lishment as  a  great  political  error ;  we 
still  look  upon  disendowment  of  a  Church, 
particularly  when  its  property  is  to  be 
applied  to  secular  purooses,  as  mere  and 
sheer  confiscation.  With  these  feelings, 
it  would  certainly  be  my  duty,  imder  or- 
dinary circumstances,  to  resist  the  Mo- 
tion made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that,  in 
coming  to  a  determination  as  to  the  course 
we  ought  to  take,  we  must  not  limit  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  mere 
Motion  before  us.  I  would  not  pretend 
that  this  new  House  of  Commons  can  be 
at  all  fettered  by  the  decision  at  which  the 
late  House  of  Commons  arrived;  but 
that  decision  must  be  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  circiunstances  which  fol- 
lowed it ;  it  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  decision  of  the  country  at  the 
General  Election,  «uid  the  course  of  the 
then  existing  Government  in  consequence 
of  that  decision  of  the  coimtry.  Under 
those  circumstajices,  I  feel  it  is  our  duty 
to  take  a  different  course  from  that  which 
otherwise  we  might  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  pursue.  I  take  the  fair  interpretation 
of  the  decision  of  the  country  at  the 
General  Election  to  be  this,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  country  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  have  the  oppor- 
timity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  Church  in  Irelcuid.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  country  pledged  itself  to 
support  any  particular  measure.  No  par- 
ticular  measure  was  then  before  it ;  but 
it  declared  and  decided,  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  a 
fair  and  full  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  I  cannot,  therefore,  take  this  oc- 
casion, which  might  otherwise  have  been 
a  most  legitimate  one,  of  preventing  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  from  placing  his 
policy  before  the  country,  and  I  shall 
advise  none  of  those  whose  conduct  I 
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can  influence  to  oppose  the  Motion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  jnst  made. 
The  Motion  is  one  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  those  wise  forms  of  the  House,  that 
I  shall  always  be  the  first  to  uphold, 
would  be  only  equivalent  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asking  leave  to  inti*o- 
duce  his  Bill  and  have  it  read  a  first 
time.  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing 
his  policy  before  the  country  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  nor  is  it  expedient 
that  there  should  bo  unnecessary  do- 
lay  in  Parliament  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  the  subject.  That  tnere  should  be 
a  serious  and  even  solemn  consideration 
of  the  question — ^that  there  should  be  an 
adequate  and  even  ample  debate  upon 
it,  I  hope  no  one  on  either  side  of  the 
House  wiU  for  a  moment  deny ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  at  all 
expedient  any  time  should  be  lost  in 
having  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman fully  announced  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament.  I  trust  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wlQ  give  ample  time  to 
the  House  and  the  country  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  measure  before  he  asks 
for  a  decision.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  not  yet  intimated  when  he  pro- 
poses to  take  the  second  reading  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  adequate  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  without  incurring 
unnecessary  delay.  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  at  least  three 
weeks  for  the  consideration  of  a  BlQ 
which  we  have  not  yet  in  our  hands. 
That  period  is  not  too  long  for  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  of  so  com- 
plex and  various  a  character,  irrespective 
of  the  importance  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples. It  appears  to  me  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity then  of  moving  the  second'  reading 
before  Easter,  and  probably  of  having 
a  decision  upon  it;  and  if,  as  I  have 
heard,  and  the  rumour  was  to  me  by  no 
means  disagreeable,  our  Easter  holidays 
are  to  be  only  of  a  nominal  character, 
and  are  to  be  made  up  for  at  Whitsun- 
tide, then,  even  if  the  vote  were  not 
taken,  the  delay  would  be  only  from 
Thursday  to  Monday.  K  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ^ves  us  three  weeks  for  con- 
sideration—-[*'  No,  no  !'*]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  **  No,"  but  he  has  not  read 
the  Bill.  The  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  wliich  we  have  listened  oc-  j 
cupied  more  than  three  hours,  and  I ' 

Mr.  Disraeli 


willingly  admit  that  not  a  phrase  in  it 
was  wasted,  but  that  vei-y  circimistance 
I  think  justifies  the  request  I  have  made. 
I  will  only  repeat  that  the  coiu'se  we  pro- 
pose to  take  on  the  present  occasion  is 
to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Motion.  If 
we  wanted  delay,  we  might  have  offered 
opposition  and  have  involved  the  House 
in  a  preliminary  debate  of  considerable 
length.  That  circumstance,  I  hope,  will 
be  taken  into  account  by  tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  trust,  therefore,  as  we  are 
not  opposing  the  Motion,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ynB.  accede  to  my  proposition, 
and  allow  the  House  and  the  couutiy  an 
opportunity  for  considering  this  impor- 
tant subject,  which  involves  details  aU  of 
which  must  be  investigated ;  and  if  he 
pursues  that  course,  he  will  find  that  he 
will  have  to  encounter  no  unnecessary  or 
vexatious  delay. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  at  once  admit 
that  nothing  can  command  my  confidence 
more  fully  than  the  declaration  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
view  he  takes  as  to  the  question  of  time. 
I  will  explain  to  him  exactly,  however, 
the  way  in  which  the  case  lies,  and  then 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  I  can 
comply  with  the  request  made  to  me, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take 
a  stand.  Our  wish  upon  this  subject  is 
that  this  measure  shall  pass  into  a  law 
— at  any  rate  that  it  shall  not  fail  in 
passing  into  law  through  want  of  time. 
Now,  Sii',  the  House  of  Lords  is  entitled, 
upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  to  a  suit- 
able period  of  time.  It  is  not  only  en- 
titled to  time  for  discusssion  on  the  main 
stages,  but  also  on  the  details.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  doing  very  full 
justice  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  this 
subject  if  we  were  to  send  them  this 
Bill  in  the  month  of  July.  I  think  it 
ought  to  go  to  them  before.  I  am 
boimd  also  to  say  I  hold  that  this  Bill 
ought  to  take  some  time  in  Committee 
in  this  House,  and  I  think  some  con- 
siderable time  will  be  required  between 
the  second  reading  and  the  Committee. 
It  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  that 
the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  is 
but  very  little  more  than  a  renewcu  of 
the  debates  of  last  year,  and  that  it  is 
in  Committee  the  real  manipulation  of 
the  details  will  be  carried  out.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
press  the  Committee  and  the  House  to 
take  the  second  reading  before  Easter. 
If  the  Bill  be  in  the  hands  of  Members 
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to-morrow,  I  think  that  Thursday  fort- 
night i8  really  the  latest  moment  for 
which  the  second  reading  can  be  fixed. 
Mb.  DISBAEU  intimated  his  assent. 

Besolution  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Me.  Gladstone  signified  to  the  House, 
That  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  Her  interest  in 
the  Arcnbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  in 
Ireland. 

Me.  SPEAKJSR  then  put  the  Ques- 
tion that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Sm  FEEDEEICK  HEYGATE  asked 
for  some  explanation  with  respect  to  the 
fimds  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  ar- 
rangements contemplated  by  the  Prime 
Minister^ 

Me.  HUNT  said,  he  did  not  under- 
stand, from  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether  the  private 
endowments  were  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  what  was  called  the  Church 
body  or  were  to  be  localized. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  :  With  respect  to 
the  private  endowments,  the  expression 
that  I  used  was  that  they  woiUd  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  body ;  but 
it  will  remain  entirely  open  for  con- 
sideration whether  some  arrangements 
should  not  be  made  which  would  pass 
them  into  the  hands  of  some  local  autho- 
rity. It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present 
to  imdertake  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  all  these  endowments ;  but,  as 
the  body  is  to  be  representative,  I  assume 
that  all  local  interests  will  be  sufficiently 
cared  for.  That  is  a  matter  which,  I 
assume,  will  be  settled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Disestablished  Church  in  a 
way  which  will  be  most  to  their  interest, 
and,  of  course,  we  shoidd  be  very  glad 
to  enter  into  their  views. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Btironet  (Sir  Frederick  Heygate), 
the  sum  of  £1,100,000  which  I  described 
as  going  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Maynooth,  I  like- 
wise enumerated  among  the  charges  on 
the  Church  Fund.  As  to  the  savings 
bank  fimds  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  introduced 
tliat  topic  only  with  reference  to  the 


facility  that  these  Amds  would  give  us 
for  making  advances.  Of  course  that 
has  no  bearing  on  the  sources  whence 
the  funds  would  ultimately  come.  There 
was  one  point  which  I  forgot  to  mention 
in  my  speech,  and  that  is  that  there  will 
be  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  Committee 
some  one  clause  to  enable  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  for  the  Beduction  of  the  National 
Debt  to  lend,  and  the  Temporalities 
Commissioners  to  borrow,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  these  trausactions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  ilouse,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  put  an  end  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  provision  in  re- 
spect of  the  Temporalities  thereof,  and  in  respeoft 
of  the  Rojfal  College  of  Maynooth. 

Kesolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
DoDsoN,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John 
Bbioht,  Mr.  Chiohesteb  Fortescue, 
and  Mr.  Attobnet  Genebal  for  Ibe- 

LAND. 

BiH  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 
[Bill  27.] 


contbovebted  elections. 

Mb.  Spbulbb  informed  the  House,  that  he  had 
received  from  the  Judges  selected  for  the  trial  of 
Election  Petitions,  pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act,  1868,  Certificates  and  Reports  re- 
lating to  the  Elections  for  the  Wick  District  of 
Burghs ;  for  the  Borough  of  Bridgwater ;  for 
the  Borough  of  Bodmin  ;  for  the  Borough  of 
Penrjn  ;  and  for  the  City  of  Corentry. 

SALE  OF  LIQU0B8    ON    SUNDAY   (iBELAND) 

bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Rsillt,  Bill  for  farther 
regulating  the  Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  in  Ire- 
land, or£red  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  O'Rsillt, 
Mr.  Pnc,  and  Mr.  Pebl  Dawsov. 

Biilpreiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill 29.] 

METBOPOLITAN  COMMONS  SUPPLEMENTAL 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  KivATCHBVLL-HnoBSSBfr, 
Bill  to  confirm  a  scheme  under  **  The  Metropolitan 
Commons  Act,  1866,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Huoxssxn  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Bbucb. 

Bill  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  30.] 

INGLOSUBE  OF  LANDS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Knatchbull-Huobsibv, 
Bill  to  authorise  the  Inclosure  of  certain  Lands, 
in  pursuance  of  a  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.KNATOHBULL-HuaBfaBNandlfr. 
Secretary  Bruce. 

'RUlpreeetUedftiudrttLd  the  firet  time.  [Bill  31.] 
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ridinff  for  mutual  right  of  search  and 

Mixed  CommiBBion  Courts  having  ex- 
pired, they  did  not  intend  to  renew  it. 
,,    ,  >i    oi  I  But    althoujrh    Her  Maiesty'B   Govem- 

Mr.  LiDDBU,  Mr.  WiLUiM  I  ,  J.J        5  ■■'v*     i?  il,      1)_ 

:ri«  C1YKWD1.B,  .nd  Mr.     ment  did  sot  deny  the  nght  of  the  Bm- 
I  zihan  Govcmnieut  thus  to  announce  the 
,    .  .  ,,   uloso  of  the  arrangemeut,  still  they  ivei-e 
Xr  Zbf  o'olwk[  '  not  prepared  to  aflow  the  removal  of  aU 
'  I  check  upon  this  nefarious  traffic,  which 
1  there  was  now  every  chance  would  be 
carried  on  on  a  larger  scalo  than  ever. 
Under    these    ciroumstanceB,    Her  Ma- 
jesty's   Government    introduced   a  Bill 
providing  that,  the  Mixed  Commission 
Coiuis  having  come  to  an  end  with  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  Bhould  have  power  to  adjudi- 


rCBtlO  ACCOUKTB. 
Committoo   nominated  :  —  Mr. 
Aloibnoh  Eoirtoh,  Mr.  PoLuBo-UiiquHiitT,  Mi 
Gbivm,  Mr.  ~         .  " "     ' 
FowuiB,   Lord  FmsDiBicK 
ScLAliB- Booth. 
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MINUTES.]— PoBuoBiLij— 5«w>nrfK«irftii3- 
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arisingoutof  the  capture  of  si.    .    , 

and  t£e  disposal  of  the  properly  of  the 
The  Bill  waa  introduced  into 


_ ,        ,  .     ,  ^  ,     '.  .  ,,         this  House  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  into 

Edward  Anthony  John  Viaeount  Gor-  1  ^j^      ^      g^^  ^     gj     Robert  Peel ; 


manston  in  Uiat    part    of    the  United  ■  j^     ^^  without  aiy  division,  and 
Kingdom  of  Great  Bntam^^  and  Ireland    commonly  known  aa  the  Aberdeen  Act. 
■"imultaneouely  with    its  passing,    Her 

"  ■        ■      ■    at    Eio    was    iu- 

tho    Brazilian    Go- 

I  vemnlent    of    the    regret  felt    by    the 

British  Government  that  no  other  courho 

BRAZILIAN  SLAVE  TRADE  BILL-(^^o.U.)  I  ^os  open   to    them,  expressing  also    a 

{The  Earl  of  Claitadon.)  '  hops    that   this   state    of   things   woidd 

8BCOND  KEADiNO.  I  not  he  permanent,  and  declaring  that 

rti       ir..\.    TY     t     J.-L    a         IT)     J, as  soon  a»  the  slave  trade  shoultl  have 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- j^^^^^^^^^^y    p^^j    ^^^^^    ^^.    ^j^^ 


called  Irehind,  having  been  created  gj^^^jtaneouely  with  its  p( 
Boron  Gormanston  ^Whitewood  m  the  1  Majesty's  Minister  at  Ei 
county  of  Meath— Was   (m  the  usual  j  gtrdcted    to  '       " 

Manner)  introduced. 


ing,  read. 

TitE   T'.ATti.  OF  CLARENBON    said, 


Brazilian  Government  should  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  convention  to  act  i 


that  before  asking  their  Lordships  to  cert  with  the  British  Government,  this 
give  a  second  reading  to  this  Bill,  which  I  right  of  search  and  of  adjudication 
proposed  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  8th  and  should  be  given  up.  The  provisions  of 
9th  years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  passed  j  the  Act  made,  as  might  have  been  c.\- 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  :  pected,  a  very  unfavourable  impression 
Brazilian  Slave  Trade,  by  giving  to  Hei  ,  on  the  Brazilian  Goverument,  and  they 
MajeBty'e  ships  a  right  to  search  Brazil-  remonstrated  strongly  against  it ;  but 
ian  vessels,  he  thought  it  would  bo  pro-  they  did  nothing  whatever  to  check  the 
per  that  he  should  state  the  cii  .     -.     «       , -.     -     ,         .-, 

stances  imder  which  that  Act 
pasaed,  and  those  which  now  seemed  to  mated  at  19,450,  in  18-16  it  was  60,321 ; 
justify  its  repeal.  It  was  hardly  necea-  '  in  1847,  56,172;  in  1848,  60,000;  iu 
aary  for  him  to  refer  to  the  large  scale  ■  1849,  54,000 ;  and  in  1850,  23,000,  of 
on  which  the  slave  trade  was  at  one  time    whom  .17,000  were  imported  during  the 


carried  on  by  the  Brazilians  —  ho  be- 
lieved he  might  say  without  exaggerat- 
ing, that  between  1827  and  1844  nearly 


first  six  montha.     The  reason  of  the  1 
duction  in  the  latter  half  of  that  year 
that   Her  Maieaty's   Govemniont, 


0,000  slaves  were  imported  into  Brazil  finding  that  the  trade  was  more  flourish- 
in  defiance  of  treaties  and  of  the  repro-  ing  than  ever,  and  that  the  Brazilian 
bation  of  the  civiHzed  world.  In  1845,  |  Government  were  regardless  of  their 
the  Brazilian  Government  notified  to  the  1  obligations  to  put  an  end  to  it,  made  a 
British  Government  that  the  Convention  change  in  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
of  1826  between  the  two  couotries  pro-   manders  of  our  cruizers,  and  they  wore 
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made  more  Btringeiit.  Hitherto  our 
ships  of  war  had  been  permitted  only  to 
seize  Brazilian  slavers  on  the  high  seas, 
but  thenceforth  they  were  allowed  to 
seize  them  within  Brazilian  waters  and 
Brazilian  harbours  and  ports.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  numerous  prizes  were 
made,  which  were  disposed  of  by  our 
Admiralty  Courts.  This  caused  great 
alarm  in  Brazil,  and  in  1850  their  Qro- 
vemment  passed  a  severe  penal  law 
against  the  slave  trade,  and  commenced 
operations  for  its  suppression.  The  result 
was  that  in  1851  only  3,287  slaves  were 
imported;  in  1852,  800 ;  in  1853-4,  none; 
and  there  was  no  record  of  any  landing 
of  slaves  since  1855,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  and  ninety  slaves  were  landed,  all 
of  whom,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  were  captured  by  the  Brazilian 
Government.  It  was  only  fair,  too,  to 
that  Government  to  mention  that  they 
had  lately  manimiitted  large  numbers  of 
slaves  who  were  the  property  of  the  Gb- 
vemment,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
legislation  of  Brazil — whether  based  on 
abhorrence  of  the  trade  he  did  not  know, 
but  certainly  based  on  what  t^y  be- 
heved  to  be  the  real  interests  ^f  the 
country — ^was  not  only  adverse  to  the 
slave  trade,  but  was  favourable  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  country.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
having  elapsed  without  any  importation 
of  slaves  having  been  known  to  have 
occurred  in  Brazil,  the  time  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  fulfilling  the  assurance 
made  by  the  EngUsh  GTovernment  that 
they  did  not  desire  the  Act  of  1845  to  be 
X)ermanent,  but  were  willing  that  it 
should  cease  when  the  slave  trade  had 
ceased.  The  time,  he  repeated,  had  come 
for  repealing  an  Act  which  as  long  as  it 
existed  was  a  standing  aflfront  to  a  na- 
tion with  whom  we  desired  to  be  on 
friendly  terms.  On  these  grounds  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  assent  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Before 
sitting  down,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
their  Lordships  that  he  should  mention 
that  since  1 866,  there  was  no  authentic 
record  of  any  cargo  of  slaves  having 
been  introduced  into  Cuba,  an  island 
where  the  trade  used  to  be  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  Three  attempts  to 
embark  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  had 
been  unsuccessful,  two  of  the  vessels 
being  seized  by  British  cruizers,  and  the 
third  being  run  ashore  and  destroyed. 
Looking  to  the  present  state  and  future 


prospects  of  Cuba,  there  was  every  hope 
that  the  trade  would  cease,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  a  notorious  in- 
dividual who  had  actively  carried  on  the 
trade  on  the  African  coast  had  lately 
broken  up  his  establishment  and  left  tiie 
country. 

Movedy  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— (7%<j  Earl  of  Claref%don.) 

Lord  CHELMSFOED  said,  that  hav- 
ing at  the  time  when  the  Act  of  1845 
was  passed  held  the  Office  of  Attorney 
Q-eneral,  to  which  he  had  shortly  be- 
fore succeeded  on  the  lamented  death 
of  Sir  William  Follett,  it  might  probably 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Advisers  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  that 
Bill.  Now  he  begged  distinctly  to  state 
that  he  was  not  consulted  at  all  prior  to 
its  introduction,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment acted  on  the  counsels  of  men  of 
much  greater  weight  and  authority  than 
himself.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  in  re- 
ference to  that  Bill,  that  having  taken 
the  advice  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  coimtry,  including  the  late  lamented 
Sir  WiUiam  Follett,  their  dehberate 
opinion  was  that  imder  the  Convention, 
failing  the  agreement  and  consent  of  the 
Brazilian  Gbvemment  to  other  measures 
for  the  supression  of  the  trade,  we  were 
entirely  authorized  in  continuing  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  search  over  Brazilian 
vessels.  He  (Lord  Chelmsford)  must 
confess  he  always  entertained  serious 
doubts  as  to  our  right  to  pass  such  an 
Act;  but  the  Bill  having  been  intro- 
duced he  was,  of  course,  placed  in  a 
position  of  some  embarrassment.  Being 
now,  however,  released  from  all  respon- 
sibility, and  able  to  exercise  an  unfet- 
tered judgment  on  the  subject,  he  must 
confess  that,  on  renewed  consideration  of 
it,  he  felt  surprised  that  the  eminent  men 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
ever  have  thought  that  the  Act  was  one 
which  this  coimtry  had  any  right  to  pass. 
He  was,  therefore,  quite  prepared  to 
assent  to  its  repeal.  His  reason  for  say- 
ing so  was  this — The  Convention  with 
BrazU.  in  1826,  after  its  separation  from 
Portugal,  was  designed  to  renew  and 
confirm  the  stipulations  contained  in  our 
treaties  with  Portugal  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  those  treaties  being 
dated  1815  and  1817,  and  their  import- 
ant stipulations  being  a  reciprocal  right 
of  search  and  the  establishment  of  Mixed 
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Commission  Courts  for  the  abjudication 
of  captured  slavers.  Following  out  those 
treaties,  the  Convention  provided,  by  its 
third  article,  that  all  matters  and  tlungs 
contained  in  the  treaties  should  be  ap- 
plied, mutatis  mutandisy  as  effectually  as 
if  inserted  therein  word  for  word;  and 
the  fourth  article  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mixed  Commission  Courts, 
providing  that  they  should  bear  the  form 
of  that  established  by  the  Convention 
of  1817.     Now  the  first  article  of  that 
Convention  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Act  of  1845.     That  first  article  provided 
that  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty    it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  be  concerned 
in  the  slave  trade,  and  that  any  person 
being  so  should  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  guilty  of  piracy.     There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  article.     It  was  contended  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  that  by    this 
article  Brazil  agreed  to  deliver  over  to 
us  Brazilian  subjects  engaged  in   the 
slave  trade,   to  be  treated  as  pirates. 
But  this  was  surely  a  very  strained  con- 
struction, the  fair  and'  reasonable  view 
being  that  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  her  sincere  desire  to   abolish 
the  slave  trade,  promised  to  deal  with 
her  own  subjects  who  engaged  in  it  as  if 
they  had  committed  acts  of  piracy.     The 
object  of  the   Convention  plainly  was 
that  there  should  be  reciprocal  right  of 
search  and  Mixed  Commission  Courts, 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  authorized 
to  demand  the  performance  of  the  first 
article,  in  case  she  refused  to  deal  with 
her  subjects  in  the  stipulated  manner. 
Under  the  treaty  with  Portugal  of  1817 
there  was  power,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, of  bringing  it  to  an  end  at  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  years  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification ;  but  whether 
that  stipulation  was  one  of  those  incor- 
porated into  the  Convention  was  imma- 
terial, it  being  conceded  both  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the 
Convention  had  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, said,  *'  that  the  Government  had  the 
power  at  its  own  discretion  to  termi- 
nate the  subsidiary  Convention  of  1 842  ; 
Brazil  had  given  notice  that  that  Con- 
vention had  come  to  an  end,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vernment  had  thought  fit 
to  concede  the  right;  "  but  he  added  that 
''there  remained  in  force  the  original 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  1826,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  give  effect 
to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty."  Now, 
why  Sir  Kobert  Peel  spoke  of  a  '^sub- 
sidary"  Convention  it  was  not  easy  to 
understand,  for  there  was  only  one  Con- 
vention, and  as  far  as  Brazil  was  con- 
cerned all  of  its  articles  were  as  much 
original  articles  as  the  first  was.     It 
being  admitted  that  the  Convention  had 
been  brought  to  an  end,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  first  article  survived  and  was 
of  lasting    obligation;    but    he    (Lord 
Clielmsford)  must  say  that  this  was  a 
very  extraordinary  construction.      The 
article  gave  the  right  of  search  as  a  dis- 
tinct stipulation ;  it  was  adopted  into  the 
Convention  from  the  treaty    of    1817. 
But  the  Convention    of    1826  having 
been  determined,  and  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission Courts  having    determined   at 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  strong  construc- 
tion by  the    British  Gt)vernment    that 
the   right    of    search    survived.       The 
object  of  the  Act  of  1845  was  to  con- 
tinue the  right  of  search,    which  had 
been  abolished  by   the  termination  of 
the  treaty,  and   to    give  to  the  Coiui; 
of  AdAiralty  the  power  of  adjudication 
in  cases  of  capture  of  slavers,   which 
had    been  expressly  excluded    by   the 
Act  7  &    8    Geo,  TV.,  passed  to    give 
effect  to  the  Convention  of  1826.     This 
was  a  most  extraordinary  way  of  deal- 
ing with    Brazilian    subjects,    and    he 
could  not  but  think  that  had  a  stronger 
State  been  in  question  we  should  hardly 
have  ventured    on    such  a   procedure. 
Brazil  would  scarcely  have  allowed  the 
right  of  search  had  it  not  been  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  Mixed  Com- 
mission  Courts,    and  she    could   nevor 
have  contemplated  dehvering    up    her 
subjects  to  our  Courts.     The  Act,  too, 
appeared  to  have  been  ingeniously  ra- 
ther than  ingenuously  framed,  so  as  to 
avoid  mentioning  the  termination  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  obviously  a  formidable 
objection  to  it.     Accordingly,  the  first 
part  of  the  Convention  only  was  recited, 
and  it  was  then   enacted  that  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out  the  7  &   8 
Geo.  rV.  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  and  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission Court  be  continued  six  months 
for  the  adjudication  of  pending  cases. 
K  the  Preamble  had  recited  that  the 
treaty  was  at  an  end  there  would  per- 
haps have  been  an  end  of  the  Act,  as 
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obyiously  inoonsiBtent  with  that  state- 
ment. Formidable  objections  were  urged 
against  the  measure  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  and  on  referring  to  the  few  ob- 
servations made  by  himself  in  reply  it 
would  be  seen  how  difficult  he  felt  it  to 
give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  those  ob- 
jections. The  Act  ought  never  to  have 
passed,  and  he  was  glad  that  this  stand- 
ing offence  to  Brazil  was  now  to  be 
wiped  off  the  Statute-book. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOKD  said,  he 
was  sure  their  Lordships  must  have 
heard  with  great  pleasure  the  noble 
Earl's  announcement  of  the  cessation  of 
this  abominable  trade  in  Brazil,  and  also 
of  its  interruption  in  Cuba.  The  most 
hopeful  and  healthy  feature  of  the  case 
was  the  noble  Earl's  statement  that  there 
had  grown  up  in  Brazil  a  state  of  public 
feeling  most  hostile  to  the  traffic.  He 
trusted  that  this  great  success  would  in- 
duce Her  Majesty's  Government  to  watch 
for  every  opening  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  similar  result  as  regarded  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  where,  he  believed,  the 
slave  trade  was  as  bad  as  it  ever  had 
been  on  the  western  coast.  The  half 
measures  adopted  by  this  country  had 
done  little  more  than  all  such  measures 
in  the  case  of  grievous  diseases;  they 
aggravated  «uid  intensified  the  symptoms. 
He  believed  the  trade  was  carried  on 
with  more  circumstances  of  cruelty  than 
at  any  former  time  or  in  any  other  part 
of  that  imhappy  coimtry.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  slaves  after  their  capture  un- 
til an  opportunity  of  escaping  our  cruisers 
occurred  had  led  to  an  amount  of  cruelty 
and  loss  of  Hfe  in  the  barracoons  where 
they  were  confined  which  was  perfectly 
appalling.  He  earnestly  hoped  energetic 
measures  of  repression  would  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  atrocious  traffic  on 
the  east  coast. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  that  the  noble 
Earl's  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
slavery  in  Brazil — whether  that  state 
had  been  brought  about  by  our  legisla- 
lation,  or  whether,  as  was  probably  the 
case,  by  the  improved  pubhc  feeling  in 
Brazil — must  give  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1 845  was 
so  right  and  proper  a  measure  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
done ;  but  he  regretted  that,  instead  of 
simply  and  unconditionally  repealing  the 
Act,  ike  Preamble  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  passing  no 


longer  existed,  by  reason  of  the  cessation 
of  me  importation  of  slaves  into  Brazdl. 
No  doubt  that  was  the  case;  but  he 
thought  the  Act  ought  to  be  repealed 
unconditionally,  and  not  for  reasons  of 
cessation.  The  Act  was  one  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  passed,  being  an  at- 
tempt by  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  and  property  of  an  independent 
sovereign  Power,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
stronger  Power  than  Brazil  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country  would  never  have 
passed  it.  It  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  Government,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  well  known,  being  at  the  time 
in  Opposition,  the  Opposition  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  so  anoma- 
lous a  measure,  was  neutralized,  so  that 
it  passed  without'a  division.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Bill,  made 
a  singular  admission.  He  said  that  it 
seemed  a  very  strong  measure  for  us  to 
legislate  for  Brazilian  subjects,  and  that 
although  we  had  the  Treaty  of  1826, 
which  stipulated  that  the  slave  trade 
should  be  deemed  to  be  piracy  on  the 
part  of  Brazil,  the  Government  would 
not  venture  to  deal  by  legislation  with 
the  persons  and  lives  of  Brazilian  sub- 
jects, but  would  only  deal  with  their 
property.  Now,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
view  of  the  treaty  had  been  right,  «uid  if 
the  stipulation  meant  that  we  were  to  be 
at  liberty  on  the  high  seas,  or  within 
Brazilian  waters,  to  enforce  against  those 
engaged  in  the  traffic  the  penalties  of 
piracy,  jre  had  as  much  right  to  proceed 
against  their  persons  and  lives  as  against 
their  property.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ad- 
mission was  thus  really  fatal  to  the  mea- 
sure. The  result  of  the  Act  had  been 
that  since  1 845  our  relations  with  Brazil 
had  been  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
initation,  and  this  was  not  surprising. 
He  should  like  to  have  some  information 
on  a  point  connected  with  the  Act  of  1 845. 
Some  English  merchants  had  for  many 
years  had  large  unsettled  claims  against 
the  Brazilian  Government,  and  some 
years  ago  a  Mixed  Commission  w«is  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  claims  on  both 
sides ;  but  after  the  Commissioners  had 
sat  some  time,  and  when  tlie  British 
claims  were  on  the  point  of  being  settled, 
diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off  in 
consequence  of  this  chronic  state  of  irri- 
tation, and  the  sittings  were  suspended. 
Now,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther there  was  any  probability  of  the  re- 
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sumption  or  re-commencement  of  the  ad- 
judication on  these  claims. 

Earl  GEEY  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  debate  a  question  which  w£is  settled 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  he  felt 
bound  to  declare  his  utter  and  total 
dissent  from  the  remarks  of  the  two 
noble  and  learned  Lords  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Act  when  it  was  passed, 
because  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  measures  ever  submitted 
to  the  British  Parliament,  and  it  had 
certainly  proved  most  successful — ^it  had 
fully  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  had  prevented  a  vast 
amount  of  himian  suffering,  reflecting 
therefore,  the  greatest  honour  on  those 
by  whom  it  was  brought  forward  and 
supi)orted.  He  would  not  go  into  legal 
subtleties  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  for  the  question 
stood  on  far  higher  ground.  Brazil  had 
solemnly  boimd  herself  to  do  her  best  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  and,  in  return 
for  that  obligation,  had  received  great 
favours  and  advantages  from  us.  But 
she  had  totally  failed  to  fulfil  her  obliga- 
tion and  had  systematically  and  de- 
liberately violated  the  faith  she  had 
pledged  to  us ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  became  a  great  nation  like 
England  to  look  not  to  particular  ex- 
pressions, but  to  the  substantial  merits 
of  the  case — ^to  the  great  and  eternal 
principles  of  morality ;  and  to  say  that 
Brazil  having  failed  to  fulfil  her  pro- 
mises to  put  down  the  iniquitous  traffic 
in  slaves,  we  had  the  right  and  having 
the  right  it  was  our  duty,  in  the  in- 
terests of  himiauity,  to  enforce  those 
obligations,  and  to  take  the  best  means 
of  compelling  Brazil  to  execute  them 
effectually.  These  were  the  ^rounds 
on  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  proposed  the  measure,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
Opposition  of  that  day,  and  for  himself 
he  must  say  that  he  at  the  time  fully 
concurred  in  the  justice  of  the  measure. 
He  therefore  thoroughly  differed  from 
the  two  noble  and  learned  Lords  in 
the  remarks  they  had  made  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure  of  1845.  He 
would  only  say  further  that  he  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  passing 
the  Bill  which  was  now  before  them.  It 
was  said  there  was  a  ^eat  change  in 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Brazil  upon  this 
subject.    He  hoped  that  was  true;  but 

Lord  Cairns 


at  the  same  time  he  could  not  forget  that 
if  there  was  any  change  it  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  great  pressm^e 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  law 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  repeal.  He 
could  not  forget  that,  as  long  as  Brazil 
did  really  and  heartily  exert  herself  to 
prevent  the  slave  trade,  this  law  would 
remain  a  mere  dead  letter.  That  it  was 
an  affront  to  Brazil  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  he  admitted,  but  it  was  an  affront 
wliich  was  richly  deserved.  He  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  had  fully  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  conduct  of  Brazil  in  this 
matter  was  now  without  fault.  He  had 
not  looked  into  the  question  for  some 
years  past,  but  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  some  time  since  Brazil,  in 
spite  of  most  urgent  remonstrances,  per- 
sisted in  keeping  in  slavery  a  nimiber  of 
persons  who  had  been  imported  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  whom  they  were 
imder  obligations  to  set  free.  He  be- 
heved  they  were  detained  under  some 
form  of  apprenticeship  ;  but  he  supposed 
that  had  now  come  to  a  termination. 
As  he  understood  that  his  noble  Friend 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  tlie  fairness  of 
the  spirit^in  which  Brazil  was  prepared 
to  exert  herself  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  existence 
of  slavery,  he  would  not  oppose  the 
Motion. 

Eakl  GEANVTLLE  said,  he  also 
shared  the  surprise  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  at  the  speeches  of  the  two 
noble  and  learned  Lords  opposite.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  in  discussing  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  Bill  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
introduced  in  1845.  The  practical  effect 
of  it  could  only  be  to  strengthen  the 
Brazilian  idea  that  they  had  a  strong 
reclamation  against  the  international 
injustice  of  this  country.  For  himself 
he  behoved  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  that  measure,  though  it  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  of  a  high- 
handed character,  and  that  it  miffht  be 
construed  into  an  insult.  He  believed, 
however,  it  was  necessary  in  the  then 
state  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  Brazil. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
its  onginal  legality.  He  saw  no  danger 
in  repealing  it,  for  the  traffic  had  long 
ceased,  and  the  more  enlightened  feeling 
which  now  existed  in  Brazil  and  the 
self  interests  of  the  peoi)le  were  a 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
evil.      It  was  very  desii-able,  too,  that 
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die  relations  between  two  cotmtrieswhich 
were  so  closely  connscted  by  commerce 
should  be  placed  on  a  friendly  footing, 
and  the  noble  Earl  ^Earl  Grey)  was 
quite  mistaken  in  tlunking  that  the 
Braziliana  felt  indifTerent  at  present  on 
the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thuriday  next. 

COMUON  LAW  COURTS  (IBELAND)  BILL. 
(Tht  Earl  Qranvilte.) 

(KO.   19.)        SECOND    READISa. 

LoBB  DUFFEHIN,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
explained  that  an  Act  had  already  been 
passed  assimilating  the  procedure  of  the 
Irish  ChanceiT  Courts  to  the  English 
Courts,  and  that  the  present  measure 
took  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
Common  Law  Courts,  It  was  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  which  distin- 
guished legal  authorities  were  members. 

The  Mahquiss  of  CLAXRICAEDE 
viewed  with  great  satisfaction  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  into  this  House ;  but, 
in  consideration  of  its  having  been  only 
just  printed,  be  deferred  the  observa- 
tions he  might  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
upon  it  untS  the  Motion  for  going  into 


Bill  read  2'  (according  to  Order^  and 
tommitUd  to  a  Conunitt^  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Tueeday  next. 

HouH  adjourned  kt  t,  qiurter  put  Bii 

o'olMk,  to  Thunda;  next, 

balfput  Ten  o'cloek. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Twftday,  2nd  March,  1869. 

MINDTES.]  — SiLicT   ComiTTii— Poor  L>w 

(Seotlmnd),  appcinitd;    UungeiTord  Bridge  and 

WdllDston  Stroet  VUduct,  nominaUd. 
SVFFLT  —  conndertd   in    Cammiaee — Reiolulion 

[Feb.3B]np<»tnf— SijrFLiiitHTiRTKsTiHiLTii. 
Pdbuc    Billi  —  Rteotttlion    in    Committee  — 

Buriali  lUgnlation. 
OrtUrtd  —  ReprcMPtatioo  or   tha    People    Act 

(IMT)  AmeiidmaDt;   Game  Levi  (Scotlaod] ; 

BoruU  RAgnlalion  '. 
Firtt   A«ulin^— Game    Law)    (Scotland)  [S3]; 

Bnrlala  KegnlatioQ  ■  [33]. 

VOL.  CXCIV.     [tHIBD  SEBIE3.] 


GOVERNMENT  OONTRAOTORS, 
33  GEO.  IIL  o.  IS.— QDESTION. 

Mb.  BTLAND8  said,  he  would  b^ 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
If  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  during 
the  present  Session  to  repeal  the  Act  22 
Geo.  m.,  c.  45,  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
restraining  any  person  concerned  in  any 
contract,  commission,  or  agreement  made 
for  the  Public  Service  from  being  elected 
or  sitting  and  voting  as  a  Member  of  llie 
Houfie  of  Commons  ?  " 

Mk.  GLADSTONE:  Her  Majesty's 
Ooyernment  are  of  opinion  that  the 
working  of  the  law  in  respect  to  Go- 
vernment contractors  is  not  alto^ther 
satisfactory  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  say  tbat,  at  the  present  moment, 
they  see  their  way  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  or  that 
they  are  prepared,  considering  the  busi- 
ness they  have  yet  in  hand,  to  bring  in  a 
measure  during  the  present  Session.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration, and  if  any  Member  of  Par- 
liament should  think  fit  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tha 
state  of  the  law  in  that  respect,  they 
would  lend  to  it  an  impartial  and  friendly 
consideration. 


IRELAND-THE  LIVING  OF  VALENTIA. 


Sm  THOMAS  BATESON,  who  had  a 
Question  on  the  Paper,  to  a^  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  rumour  that  tba 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  reflised 
to  appoint  to  tho  Living  of  Talentia, 
CO.  Kerry,  which  is  now  vacant;  and, 
whether  tbe  course  pursued  by  His  Ex- 
cellency has  been  sanctioned  by  Hot 
Majesty's  Government  f  said,  that  ooii- 
sidering  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  on  the  previous  evening  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  h^d  of  the 
Government,  he  would  not  put  his  Ques- 

Mn.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  trust  I  may 
be  excused  Cor  answering  the  Question 
which  has  not  been  put  to  me  by  my  hon. 
Friend ;  because,  when  once  a  Question 
has  been  put  upon  the  Notice  Paper  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  general  interest. 
'Wliat  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
living  of  valentiB  I  believe  was  this — 
Yalentia  has  a  population  of  3,000  per- 
B 
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CommUiioH. 


Hb.  BBUOE,  in  reply,  Bald,  tiiat  the 

J.  -L.j    —    —i — i: —    -(■  JjjtrO- 


POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

QCZSnOK. 


sons,  ofwhomBeTenty-iiiiie,  or  about'  ,  ... 

fortieth  part,  belong  to  the  communion  of  '  Qovemment  had  no  intention 

the  EstabliBhed  Church.    Her  Majesty's  '  duciug  Budi  a  Bill  this  Seasion. 

Government  have  not  presumed  to  come 

to  any  absolute  and  final  conclusion  with 

regard  to  those  livings  which  may  be- 

<«me  yatait  bstwom  the  tine  ,,hen  th.j       jj^  KATAHAGH  edd,  he  would  beg 

^Z^  t    f?  'i°         ,  ^S  T      ■         M  •<*  *•  !»»•  Member  fop  New  Bom, 
judgment  of  Parbament  wiB  be  giTen   m,  ^  ^^^    „„,„,  ,„        ^^^ 

SSl     tlf^lf  ?S  ™^T?'   Amendment  Bill  ftoSi  the  7th  to  the  Mtt 
J!<epecially  they  have  not  come  to  any     f  *  ™i  v 

rejolution  whioh  will  prevent  them  from       ^jP  ^.H^jjof,  „„ 
taking  care  that  the  wants  of  any  parish,  ' 

with  a  considerable  population,  are  sup- 
plied. With  respect  to  parishes  of  the 
particular  class  of  Yalentia,  what  we 
Lad  to  consider  wa«,  that  no  great  incon- 
venience woiild  arise  to  the  population 
from  any  temporary  delay  in  maldng 


NAVY— ROYAL  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

QUEBTIOK. 

Me.  HANBUBY-TBACT    said,    1 
would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 


appointment,  inasmuch  as  the  prosent  Admiralty,  If  his  attention  has  been 
law  sufficiently  provides  the  Bishop  of  called  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
the  diocese   with  the  means  of  making  '  Boyal  Naval  Heserve  ;    and  if  it  is  his 

Erovision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  intention  to  introduce  any  measure  to 
ving.  Under  these  circumBtanees,  I  '  increase  its  efficiency? 
think  the  Lord  Lieutenant  hae  exercised  Mb.  CHILDEES,  in  reply,  said,  his 
a  Bound  judgment  in  not  making  a  new  '  attention  had  not  been  caued  in  any 
appointment  in  a  case  like  this,  where  specific  manner  to  the  condition  of  the 
the  population  of  the  EBtablished  Church  j  Reserve;  but  that  he  would  state  the 
ifl  only  about  a  fortieth  or  a  fiftieth  part ,  course  which  the  Admiralty  proposed  to 


of  the  whole  population,  seeing  that  that  ^  a^o^t  with  regard  to  it  when  he  moved 
appointment  woiild  necessarily  c  ■       -        -.-.... 


vested  interest  for  life. 

CARDINAL  CtJLLEN  AND  THE  FRtVY 
COUNCIL  OF  ]RELAKD.-(irEST10N. 
Sm   THOMAS  BATESON  said, 


the  Navy  Estimates. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR  COMMISSION. 

QUEBTIOJf. 

SiE  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

, Home  Department,  How  many  Enghsh 

would  beg  to  ash  the  Chief  Secretary  i  Counties  nave  been  visited  (including 
for  Ireland,  AVhether,  as  is  stated  in  !  those  now  under  iuvestigatiou)  by  the 
eome  of  the  public  prints,  it  is  in  the  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  under 
contemplation  of  the  Government  to  re-  the  Commission  on  the  employment  of 
commend  to  Her  Majesty  that  Cardinal  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in 
Cullen  should  be  appointed  a  member  of  agriculture  ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  in- 
the  Privy  Council  m  Ireland  ?  it™*;™   ^f  ti 


'  the  Chief  Commiseioi 


CHICHESTER   F0RTE8CUE,    obtain  any  evidence  in  Scotland 'illustra. 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  not  aware  that  the    tive  of  the  many  subjects  touched  upon 


statement  referred  to  had  been  made  in 
any  quarter  until  he  had  read  it  upon 


the  first  Eepjrt  of  the  Commission  ? 
Mr.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  aaid,  he  might 


the  Notice  Paper,  No  such  int«ntion  be  permitted  to  answer  the  Question 
had  ever  been  entertained  by  the  Go-  by  enumerating  the  counties  that 
Temment.  had- not  been  visited.     These  counties 

were  Lancashire,  StafTordahire,  York- 
shire, Shropshire,  Derbyahire,  Worces- 
tershire, Hertfordshire,  domwall,  and  all 


TURNPIKE  TRUSTS.— QUESTION. 


Mb.  G.  olive  said,  ho  would  beg  to  Wales.  With  respect  to  Scotland,  the 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  powers  of  the  CommiBaioners  did  not 
Department,  "Whether  any  legislation  on  extend  to  that  country ;  but  it  was  under 
the  subject  of  Turnpike  Trusts  is  con-  '  consideration  whether  their  inquiries 
templated  during  the  present  Session  7  '  '  "  ■■'■-"■>  ' 
Mr.  G/aihtone 


i  ahould  not  include  Scotland. 
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INDIA— THE  RECENT  ACCIDENT  AT 
THE  BIIORE  GHAUT.— QUESTION. 

Sm  STAFFOED  NOETHCOTE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  'for  India,  Whether  any 
and  what  kind  of  inquiry  has  been  or  is 
to  be  instituted  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  recent  fatal  accident  at  the  Bhore 
Ghaut  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Eailway,  and  whether  any  steps  can  be 
taken  to  guard  against  such  occurrences 
in  ftiture  r 

Mr.  GEANT  duff,  in  reply,  said, 
tliat  the  Qt)vemment  of  Bombay  had  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  accident, 
and  that  a  Bill  was  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Legislative  Council  to  give  that  Com- 
mission full  powers  as  to  taking  evi- 
dence. Meanwhile  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  passenger  trains  enter- 
ing on  the  Bhore  Ghaut  incline  when  it 
appeared  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

POOR  RELIEF  ASSESSMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  GOUELEY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  When  he  expects  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  .the  House  a  Eetum  of  Poor 
EeHef  Assessment,  ordered  on  the  18th 
February,  1868? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Eetums  had  not  been  printed  be- 
cause much  of  the  information  to  which 
they  related  was  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  compound-house- 
holding. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  COWPEE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  the  large  accumulations  of  re- 
fuse from  brick-kilns,  that  now  cover  the 
green  slopes  of  Hyde  Park,  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  Serj^entine,  have  been 
placed  there  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
imitate  rock- work ;  or,  if  not,  for  what 
purpose  they  have  been  brought  there  ? 

Mb.  LAYAED,  in  reply,  said  he  could 
assure  his  right  hon.  Friend  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  cheating 
liim  or  any  one  else  into  the  belief  that 
the  brickwork  was  intended  for  rock- 
work.  What  his  right  hon.  Friend,  with 
a  poetical  licence,   called  *^  the   green 


slopes"  of  Hyde  Park  formed  merely 
the  banks  of  a  very  dirty  ditch,  through 
which  fell  the  outcome  of  the  Serpentine. 
The  brickwork  had  been  placed  there 
simply  because  it  woidd  form  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  subsoil  in  which  certain 
shrubs  were  to  be  planted.  He  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  the  plantation  would 
be  completed,  and  the  offensive  sight  re- 
moved. 


METROPOLIS— VICTORIA  PARK, 
QUESTION. 

Me.  C.  EEED  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
What  portion  of  the  Eoyal  Park,  known 
as  the  victoria  Park,  has  been  leased  for 
building  sites ;  what  average  annual  re- 
venue is  derived  from  the  land  so  leased ; 
what  is  the  value  of  the  land  yet  remain- 
ing unleased  retained  for  the  Park;  what 
is  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Park ;  and  whether,  having  re- 
gc^  to  the  population  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Metropolis,  the  Government 
will  sanction  the  permanent  retention  of 
such  lands  as  are  unleased  for  the  public 
advantage  ? 

Mr.  LAYAED,  in  reply,  said,  that 
every  psirt  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Question, 
except  one,  belonged  to  the  province  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Woods,  out  he  had 
obtained  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  give  an  answer.  With 
regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  Question, 
he  had  to  state  that  no  part  of  Victoria 
Park  had  been  leased  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  Crown  possessed  property 
in  that  quarter,  consisting  of  265  acres, 
part  of  which  was  appropriated  to  Vic- 
toria Park,  the  remainder,  imder  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  was  leased  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Woods  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Park.  The  present  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  land  so  leased  was  £1,500 
a  year.  The  value  of  the  land  still 
imleased  was,  he  understood,  about 
£4,000  a  year.  The  average  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Park  was  £6,300, 
consequently  the  annual  rental  of  the 
Crown  land  when  the  whole  was  leased 
would  go  far  towards  meeting  it.  With 
regard  to  the  last  Question,  he  would 
say  that  the  Government  had  no  power 
to  retain  those  lands  under  the  Act. 
They  were  leased  by  the  Office  of  Woods 
for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  the 
maintenance  of  Victoria  Park. 

E  2 
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NAVT— AUSTRALIAN  PEESERVED 

MEATS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LUSK  eaid,  he  vould  beg  to  a«k 

the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  his 

attention  has  been  directed  to  the  reports 

■q  the  public  journals  of  the  largo  quan- 


day  he  intended  to  proceed  with  tliat 
Order  ?  and  to  give  him  Notice  that  un- 
less a  day  was  fixed  giving  a  reasonable 
and  proper  opportunity  for  discuseion  he 
would  oppose  the  postponement  of  the 
Order  on  Thursday  next. 
Me.  Mac  EVOY  said,  that  he  stated 


titieB  of  Australian  and  other  preserved  '  last  night,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
meats  that  are  offered  for  sale  at  about    Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cambridge 


UniverBifj  (Mr.  Walpole),  that  ho  was 
not  then  in  a  position  to  name  the  day. 
nor  -was  he  now  ;  but  ho  hoped  on  Thurs- 
day night  to  fix  it,  and  it  would  be  the 
most  convenient  he  could  find  after 
Easter. 


X  pence  per  pound,-  if  he  has  seen  the  fa-  ! 
vourable  statement  of  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  regard  : 
to  the  Australian  preserved  meat  pub-  ' 
liahed  in  "  The  Times  "  of  2nd  Novem- 
ber, 1 866 ;  and,  whether,  seeing  that 
tlie  preserved  meats  produced  at  the 
Depfford  Dockyard  (according  to  Parlia- 
mentary Betum,  No.  353,  of  last  Ses- 
sion) cost  eleven  pence  per  pound,  he 
intends  to  continue  to  supply  the  Navy  . 
vith  that  manufactured  by  Government,  I 
or  to  buy  in  the  open  market  ?  | 

Mb.  CH1LDEE8 :    I  beg  to  inform 
the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  that, 
80  far  back  as  1865,  the  attention  of  the    ' 
Government  was  c^ed  to  the  possibility   ' 
of  obtaining  meat   for  the   use  of  the    . 
navy  from  tlie  Australian  colonies  at  a  < ' 
lower  coat  than  that  which  was  purchased   *"^"ty   i 
in  this  country  ;  and  inquiries  took  place   rumour  ^  ... 

through  the  agency  of  oSe  of  the  Austra-  tembie  anxiety  ^at  day  m  so  many 
liau  (fovemments,  which  did  not  at  that  English  homes.  The  real  state  of  affairs 
tune  end  in  any  satisfactory  arrangement  ^«^^  ^^  l^ist  shown  by  his  reatbug  a 
being  made.     However,  during  the  past   telegram  from  the  Viceroy,  dated  Cal- 


INDIA— THE  GARRISON  OF  EOHAT. 
QUEBTION. 

Mk.  WTUiIE  inquired  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  India,  What  truth  there 
might  be  in  a  veiy  alarming  rumour  to 
the  effect  that  the  garrison  of  Kohat  had 
been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Oorukzais, 
and  that  the  British  nad  sustained  a  loss 
of  300  men  ? 

Mr.  grant  duff  tbankedhishon. 
Friend  for  having  given  him  an  oppor- 
if  immediately  contradicting  a 
which  must  have  caused  such 


being  made.     However,  during 

year  the  question  has  been  revived  agt , 

and  before  the  present  Board  toot  Office 
a  certain  quantity  of  Australian  pre- 
served meat  was  purchased  and  issued  to 
different  ships,  in  order  that  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  and 
might  be  had  as 

meat.  From  many  of  those  ships  replii 
have  been  received,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  of  a  satisfactory  character ; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  the  Admiralty 
are  preparing  a  notice  for  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  preserved 
Austrahan  beef  of  the  present  year.  1 
shall  be  able  to  state,  on  Vote  2  '     " 


cutta,  Feb.  27. 

"On  th«  I3tbin>t.  party  of  Oomkn 
polioe  poit  nrar  Kohat  vhm  polic< 


Thrae  men   takeii  avaj.     Ona  killed.     Lieut.- 

Governar  hu  authorlied  Colonel  Kejoi  to  mike 

a  daj'i  maroh  from  Kohat   into  the  pan  for  (he 

of  those  ships    pnrpoae  of  puniihmint." 

value   of  tiie  [  A    later    telegram     said    that    Colonel 

„  „!,;  i;„_   Keyes's  expedition  had  been  a  success. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    ARRICULTURE. 
MOTIOIT  FOR  A   BELECTT  COMUITTZE. 


Wavy 
residt 


Mb.  ACIjAND,  in  rising  to  more  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
.  t     '     1    T.  1  ■.  I  "etion  with  reference  to  Agriculture  of 

Estmiates,the^  probable  ^financial  I  various  Pubhc  Authorities,  vrith  a  view 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  recom- 
mending that  some  one  Department  be 
made  responsible  for  dealing  with  ad- 
ministrative and  legislatiTe  questions  af- 
fecting Agriculture,  said,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  revive  the  debate  on  local  tasa- 


lut  of  such  an   arrangement  if  it 
aatisfactorily  carried  out. 


ECCLESU8T10AL  TITLES  ACT  REPEAL 
BILL.— QUESTION, 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  tht-  tion  which  had  been  opened  by  his  hon. 
second  reading  of  this  BDl  stood  on  thf  Friend  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  the  other 
Orders  for  Thursday,  and  he  begged  U.  evening  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  on  what ;  ability  and  for  the  success  which  had 
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attended  it.  He  differed  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  in  many  respects,  but  when  lie 
rave  notice  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  of  his  wish  to  move  fcr  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  incidence  of 
local  taxation,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  trespass  on  a  subject  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  made  his  own.  His  object 
merely  was  to  clear  up  certain  questions 
as  to  the  relation  between  tenants  and 
landlords,  and  between  country  parishes 
and  town  parishes,  upon  which  there 
had  been  a  groat  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing, tending  to  create  an  undue  sense  of 
grievance,  and  an  expectation  of  reme- 
dies which  he  thought  impossible.  He 
did  not  wish  to  anticipate  another  debate, 
to  which  country  Members  were  looking 
forward  with  great  interest  on  the  intro- 
duction by  Her  Majesty's  Qt) vemment 
of  their  intended  measure  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  County  Financial  Boards. 
Neither  was  it  his  intention  to  ask  for 
the  appointment  here,  as  in  foreign 
countries,  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  nurse  up 
farmers.  But  what  he  did  intend  was 
to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  action  with  reference  to  Agri- 
culture of  certain  Public  Authorities. 
It  had  been  said  that  his  proposal  was 
to  introduce  new  fimctionaries,  new 
officers,  new  salaries,  and  in  fact,  as  he 
had  hecu^  it  stated  that  morning,  a  new 
**  Circumlocution  Office."  But  that  was 
not  the  case.  Public  authorities  were 
already  engaged  with  a  great  deal  of 
business  which  affected  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  production  of  food 
in  this  country.  The  public  authorities 
connected  with  that  subject  were  of  two 
kinds,  local  and  Imperial.  Among  the 
local  authorities  were  magistrates.  Boards 
of  Guardians,  Highway  Boards,  Turn- 
pike Commissioners,  Sewers  Commis- 
sioners, and  Commissioners  of  Taxes. 
But  he  did  not  propose  an  Inquiry  into 
all  the  details  of  those  various  local 
bodies.  He  desired  more  particularly  to 
direct  attention  to  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties established  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
they  included  the  Home  Office,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Board  of  Trade ;  while 
subordinate  to  these  were  the  Copyhold 
and  Inclosure  Commissioners,  the  Cattle 
Plague  branch  (when  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  Privy  Council),  the  Health 
Office,  the  Local  Government  Office,  and 
the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.    It  was  not  a  question  of  creating 


new  offices  or  cutting  out  new  work,  but 
of  re-distributing  existing  work  and 
concentrating  and  fixing  responsibiHly. 
What  was  desired  was  t£at  there  should 
be  a  Department  generally  accessible  to 
those  interested  in  agriculture,  and  that 
it  should  be  represented  in  Parliament 
by  some  responsible  Minister.  He  did 
not,  on  that  occasion,  appear  as  the  re- 
presentative of  an  aggrieved  interest, 
nor  to  plead  for  a  re-adjustment  of  bur- 
dens as  between  different  descriptions  of 
property.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to 
charge  on  the  mercantile  classes  the 
burdens  at  present  borne  by  the  land, 
still  less  did  he  ask  the  House  to  tax  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  professional  man 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  But  he 
asked  the  House  gravely  to  consider  this 
question — were  there,  or  were  there  not, 
in  the  laws  of  England  as  they  now  stood, 
or  in  the  relations  of  those  who,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  were  connected  with  landed 
property,  causes  which  tended  to  impede 
the  application  of  capital  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil?  Agriculture  in  these 
days  was  mainly  a  question  of  capital ; 
and  he  asked  whether  the  laws  of  hold- 
ing and  the  tenure  of  land,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  the  powers  of 
various  authorities,  local  or  Imperial, 
tended  to  hinder  the  free  and  secure  use 
of  capital  in  agriculture  ?  He  was  not 
aiming  at  cen&alization.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  last  Session,  nor  had 
he  forgotten  the  kind  words  uttered  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gathome  Hcu^y),  in 
which  he  warned  him  that  in  any  plan 
for  promoting  a  better  system  of  local 
government,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  impulse  must  come  from  with- 
out. He  thought  he  should  not  be 
accused  of  unduly  promoting  centra- 
lization if  he  said  that  the  following 
were  legitimate  Amotions  for  a  centred 
authority,  namely — ^first,  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  employment  of  capital 
arising  from  obsolete  customs  or  bad 
legislation  ;  secondly,  to  endeavour  to 
protect  the  weak  from  having  their  money 
spent  for  them  on  imprudent  outlays,  and 
to  prevent  the  cost  of  improvident  works 
from  being  cast  upon  posterity ;  thirdly, 
to  collect,  test,  systematize,  and  diffiise 
correct  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. Only  that  morning  he  heard  some 
practical  farmers  talking  of  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  laid  before  the  House  by 
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pointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  employment 
of  women  and  cliildren,  and  who  were 
aware  of  the  disclosures  which  would 
prohably  result  from  that  investigation, 
as  to  the  condition  of  cottages  in  this 
country,  woidd  admit  that  he  was  not 
now  speaking  of  a  subject  which  was 
unimportant  in  itself,  or  of  one  which 
had  not  been  carefully  attended  to  by 
many  proprietors  of  the  soil.  It  was, 
however,  also  true  that  over  a  very  largo 
proi)ortion  of  the  land  in  this  country  cot- 
tages were  in  a  very  neglected  state,  and 
in  need  of  the  most  careful  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature.  Many  of 
of  the  duties  connected  with  this  subject 
were  already  discharged  by  the  Copy- 
hold and  Inclosure  Commissioners.  In 
the  next  place,  there  was  the  whole 
question  of  internal  communication  in 
the  country.  He  was  not  here  going  to 
speak  directly  of  railways,  although  he 
must  repeat,  in  passing,  what  he  had 
said  last  year,  ffis  remarks,  on  that  oc- 
casion, had  since  been  greatiy  misrepre- 
sented. It  had  been  alleged  that  he  had 
brought  forward  a  Motion  for  saddling 
on  the  overburdened  ratepayers  broken- 
down  railways,  and  branches  of  railways 
which  did  not  pay  as  commercial  enter- 
prizes.  The  proposal  which  he  really  did 
make  was  originally  suggested  to  him 
by  a  Conservative  counfy  Member,  now 
deceased ;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  projected  De- 
partment should  be  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  railways  on  a  cheaper  system 
than  was  usually  adopted,  and  to  push 
them  into  holes  and  comers  of  the  coim- 
try  where,  as  ordinary  investments,  they 
would  not  be  successful.  But  what  he 
thought  called  for  early  legislation  was 
this, — to  bring  under  some  combined 
system  of  management  the  whole  of  the 
roads  and  bridges  in  the  rural  districts. 
In  every  county  there  were  a  number  of 
bridges,  with  100  yards  of  turnpike  road 
on  either  side  of  them,  imder  the  ma- 
nagement of  irresponsible  Justices  of  the 
Peace ;  then  there  were  the  highways, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Highway 
Board,  and  then  roads  under  the  Turn- 
pike Commissioners.  With  regard  to  the 
bridges,  he  believed  a  fearful  mdictment 
might  be  made  out  against  our  ancestors 
by  simply  printing  a  map  indicating  the 
positions  of  the  county  bridges,  with  re- 
ference to  the  county  histories,  showing 
what  families  were  connected  with  the 
dishicts  where  the  bridges  had   been 


the  statistical  branch  of  the  Board  of 
Ti^de.  They  spoke  warmly  of  the  use 
of  those  statistics,  but  thought  they 
ought  to  be  more  rapidly  collected,  and 
brought  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
harvest  to  be  of  service  to  the  farmers, 
whereas,  at  the  time  they  were  now  pub- 
lished they  only  enabled  them  to  guess 
at  what  other  people  were  doing  witib  the 
wheat  they  had  grown.  In  the  fourth 
place,  in  cases  where  they  had  to  struggle 
against  obsolete  customs  and  petty  local 
interests,  and  where  they  coidd  not  make 
progress  without  the  concurrence  of  those 
loccQly  interested,  he  thought  the  State 
might  take  the  initiative  in  stimulating 
local  action,  and  guard  against  impro- 
vident expenditure.  Lastly,  he  thought 
it  a  legitimate  ftmction  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  imder  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  to  raise  a  standard 
of  professional  competence  for  persons 
intnisted  by  law  with  responsible  pub- 
lic duties  affecting  the  interests  of 
others.  We  plumed  ourselves  on  being 
essentially  a  practical  people,  who  thought 
that  scientinc  knowledge  was  likely  to 
mislead  men  rather  than  to  be  a  safe 
guide  to  them  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs ;  but  those  who  had  reflected 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  had  examined  into  the  misery  exist- 
ing among  the  crowded  population  of 
towns,  ana  the  scattered  population  of 
villages,  must  feel  convinced  that  it  was 
of  tie  utmost  importance  that  men 
charged  with  public  responsibility  should 
give  some  proof  of  soimd  education  and 
scientific  knowledge.  But,  supposing 
an  Agricultural  Department  to  have 
been  appointed,  it  might  be  asked, 
what  on  earth  was  there  for  it  to 
do  —  and  what  did  they  want  with  a 
Department  to  help  people  to  do  that 
which  they  could  do  better  for  them- 
selves ?  He  would  answer  by  enumera- 
ting five  of  the  subjects  which,  in  his 
opinion,  required  the  intervention  of  the 
best  knowledge,  guided  by  the  best  ex- 
perience which  the  country  coidd  pro- 
duce. Some  of  these  were  already  in  ac- 
tion in  various  branches  of  the  Execu- 
tive, while  others  were  in  their  infancy, 
though,  he  thought,  it  would  be  admit- 
ted that  they  were  all  subjects  which 
were  growing  daily  in  importance.  The 
first  related  to  the  exchange  and  transfer 
of  land,  and  the  improvement  of  land 
and  cottages.  Those  who  had  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  ap- 
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erected.  He  understood  that  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  contemplated  introducing  a 
Bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
coimty  management  for  roads,  and  he 
hoped  the  idea  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  present  Government.  There  was 
obviously  a  great  waste  of  money  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  three  or  four 
systems  for  the  management  of  roads 
and  bridges,  and  the  aid  of  Parliament 
and  of  a  wise  and  >dgorous  Executive 
was  required  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  third  subject  to  which  he  would 
draw  attention  was  the  regulation  of  the 
cattle  traffic.  Of  course  that  subject 
came  under  two  heads,  but  he  referred 
not  so  much  to  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  abroad  as  to  internal  traffic. 
Cattle  were  frequently  sent  very  long 
distances,  and  as  a  matter  of  humanity 
to  the  animals  themselves  this  was  a 
subject  which  ought  to  be  no  longer 
neglected.  The  fourth  subject  he  would 
refer  to  was  the  management  of  water- 
courses or  river  basins  on  a  large  scale, 
with  a  view  to  drainage,  irrigation, 
sewage,  and  the  water  supply  of  towns. 
The  latter  question,  of  course,  could  not 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  proper  use 
of  water  in  agricidtural  districts.  Fifthly, 
there  was  a  subject  which  of  itself  would 
have  justified  him  in  considering  the 
question  he  had  brought  forward ;  and 
in  regard  to  this  subject  lie  could  appeal 
to  the  high  authority  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  now  occupied  the  Chair, 
and  with  whom,  in  1847,  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  supporting  the  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pusey,  Member  for  Berkshire. 
For  fear  of  provoking  controversy,  he 
would  not  state  bv  what  influences  the 
progress  of  that  measure  was  impeded. 
However,  it  reached  a  Select  Committee, 
and  came  out  of  it  with  several  import- 
ant provisions,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
compensation  of  outgoing  tenants  should 
be  arranged  by  two  valuers  and  a  third 
person  to  be  appointed  by  them ;  but  in 
the  event  of  their  being  imable  to  agree 
the  third  person  or  umpire  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. Sanctioned  by  so  high  an  au- 
thority, he  would  suggest  as  a  fifth 
subject,  which  might  be  safely  and  use- 
fully delegated  to  a  public  authority 
connected  with  agriculture,  the  appoint- 
ment, when  caUed  upon  by  the  parties 
interested,  of  an  independent  umpire  to 


secure  fair  play  to  both  parties  in  regard 
to  the  compensation  of  outgoing  tenants. 
This  was  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  to 
touch  upon,  as  the  tenant-farmers  were 
not  directly  represented  in  that  House  to 
any  great  extent.  Many  coimty  Mem- 
bers must  know  very  weU  that  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  increase  of  the  produc- 
tion of  food  in  this  country  was  that 
farmers  coidd  not  always  farm  with  con- 
fidence. They  could  not  look  forward 
more  than  six  months ;  for  though  there 
were  coimties  in  which,  by  a  mutual 
good  imderstanding  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  many  valuable  and 
liberal  customs  had  grown  up  and  con- 
siderable confidence  existed  on  each  side, 
yet  he  regretted  to  say  that  that  confi- 
dence was  not  felt  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Farmers,  following  new  modes, 
could  not  feel  secure  with  less  than  fotir 
years  before  them.  If  he  were  to  relate 
what  had  come  within  his  own  know- 
ledge during  the  last  three  months,  and 
were  to  repeat  what  had  been  said  to 
him  by  many  electors  as  to  their  reasons 
for  voting  in  a  x)articular  way,  hon. 
Gentlemen  would,  he  thought,  adinit 
that  this  subject  was  a  very  important 
one.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  al- 
though some  permanent  improvements 
— such  as  those  in  fencing  or  farm-build- 
ings— ^were  capable  of  precise  statement 
and  arithmetical  division  according  to 
the  number  of  years  over  which  they 
respectively  extended,  yet  such  a  test 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  condition  of 
land  and  the  state  of  the  tillage.  There 
was  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
question  of  compensation  for  crops  and 
manure  which  must  at  last  call  for  the 
services  of  valuers,  and  the  difficulty  was 
that  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant- 
farmer  distrusted  the  men.  He  felt 
assured  the  faimers  wished  for  nothing 
but  justice  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
visionary  views  in  that  respect  which 
used  to  bo  entertcdned  had  been  aban- 
doned. He  hoped,  he  might  add,  that 
the  principles  which  he  sought  to  recom- 
mend would  not  be  looked  upon  as  being 
at  variance  with  ordinary  economic 
action ;  and  now  came  the  question  what 
were  the  arrangements  which  woidd  be 
likely  to  work  best  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  objects  to  which  his  Motion  related. 
He  had  very  little  experience  as  to  the 
discharge  of  official  duties,  but  he  would 
mention  a  plan  which  had  been  sug- 
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ffested  to  In'm  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
mtimately  acquaintea  with  the  subject 
which  he  had  ventured  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  That  plan  was 
to  unite  all  that  related  to  health  and 
agriculture  under  one  new  Department, 
to  be  called  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Agriculttire.  Such  a  scheme  was, 
however,  in  his  opinion,  open  to  the 
objection  of  being  much  too  large  and 
too  novel  to  be  projected  full  grown  at 
once  before  the  public  mind.  He  thought 
it  therefore  better,  on  the  whole,  to  look 
in  another  direction.  A  gentleman  of 
very  great  practical  knowledge  had  in- 
formed liirn  that  he  thought  the  best 
thinf  which  could  be  done  was  to  build 
on  the  Liclosure  Commission,  to  expand 
the  duties  of  that  Commission,  to  con- 
centrate the  ofiB^ces  under  one  head,  to 
bring  that  head  under  one  of  the  higher 
Departments  of  the  Qt)vemment,  and  to 
place  in  such  hands  all  the  duties  which 
might  grow  up  in  connection  with  land. 
Now,  that  was  a  plan  which  was  not, 
perhaps,  very  different  from  the  scheme 
which  he  would  wish  himself  to  propose ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  Motion  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chippenham  (Mr.  Goldney)  it  was,  he 
believed,  the  fact  that  the  fiiclosure  Com- 
mission still  stood  upon  the  Estimates  for 
something  like  £20,000  a  year.  It  was 
quite  true  that  a  system  W6is  growing  up, 
having  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner (Mr.  Darby)  by  which  the  ex- 
pense of  working  that  Commission 
would  be  thrown  on  the  parties  in- 
terested, still  the  charge  remained  in  the 
Estimates ;  and  between  the  money 
which  had  been  voted  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  future  receipts  of  the  Com- 
mission there  would  be  abimdant  money 
to  meet  the  expense  of  any  Department 
or  branch  connected  with  agriculture 
which  the  House  might  wish  to  set  on 
foot  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Esti- 
mates there  were  expenses  amounting  to 
considerably  over  £100,000  a  year  for 
subjects  connected  with  agricultm*e,  and 
of  that  amount  upwards  of  £70,000  he 
thought  he  foimd  was  spent  in  salaries 
more  or  less  connected  with  agriculture. 
And  yet  everybody  was  imder  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  branch  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  dealing  with 
agriculture,  and  no  one  Office  to  which 
fanners  could  go  with  confidence  for  as- 
sistance. There  were,  in  his  opinion, 
very  strong  reasons  why  the  Board  of 
Trade    instead    of  the    Privy    Council 
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should  be  looked  to  to  deal  with  the  new 
duties,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  felt  gratified  if  he  had  been  behind 
the  scenes  that  morning  and  witnessed 
the  proceedings  of  a  sort  of  farmers' 
parliament  which  had  been  held  at  the 
Salisbury  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  the  subiect. 
Among  the  practical  men  thus  assemoled 
a  general  disposition  had  been  mani- 
fested to  look  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  his  Department  as  likely  to  do 
for  them  that  which  they  had  so  long 
wanted.  After  a  very  searching  discus- 
sion, the  meeting  had,  he  might  add, 
come  to  the  resolution — 

"  That  thii  Chamber  eonsidera  it  deiirablo  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  Goyemment  Depart- 
ment for  Agriculture,  presided  oyer  bv  a  permn- 
nentofiDcer. 

Now,  he  thought  he  might  presume  to 
interpret  that  resolution,  which  had 
been  unanimously  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — The  meeting  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  mean  by  the  words  **  a  sepa- 
rate Government  Department,"  the 
creation  of  a  new  responsible  Minister, 
because  the  idea  of  many  was  that  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  thought  of  for  one  moment.  The 
words,  **  a  separate  Government  De- 
partment" might,  therefore,  be  fairly 
construed  to  mean  a  distinct  branch  in  a 
Government  Department,  while  the 
words  ** permanent  officer"  might  be 
regarded  as  meaning  a  gentleman  of 
the  same  intelligence  and  skill  as  were 
known  to  be  possessed  by  such  gentle- 
men, for  instance,  as  were  at  the  head 
of  the  railway  and  marine  branches. 
The  names  of  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
M^Ghregor  had  been  mentioned  at  the 
meeting  as  having  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the 
country  in  former  times.  The  words 
*' permanent  secretary"  were  employed 
in  the  resolution  as  first  proposed,  but  it 
was  dreaded  that  if  it  were  adopted  in 
that  shape  a  gentleman  might  be  ap- 
pointed who  would  have  to  go  out  of 
Office  with  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  that  agriculture  would  come  to  be 
made  a  party  question,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  oeing  likely  to  prove  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  agriciilttiral  interests. 
As  to  whether  the  subject  could  be  best 
dealt  with  by  a  Committee  or  a  Commis- 
sion, he  woidd  only  say  that  was  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  which  he  did  not 
desire  to  press  his  own  views  upon  the 
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Hoiise^  and  he  should  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  leave  the  matter,  where  it  should 
be — ^in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He 
woidd  not  oflter  any  general  observations 
on  the  subject,  beyond  saying  that  what- 
ever tended  to  hinder  the  application  of 
capital  inevitably  tended  to  depress  the 
labouring  class,  and  ultimately  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors of  this  country.  The  hon.  (Jen- 
tleman  concluded  by  making  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  a  Select  Coramitteo  be  appoiuted  to  in- 
quire into  the  action  with  reference  to  Agrioolture 
of  yarious  Public  Authorities,  with  a  view  to 
coniider  the  expediency  of  recommending  that 
some  one  Department  be  made  responsible  for 
dealing  with  administrative  and  legislative  ques- 
tions aSSiecting  Agriculture." — (Mr,  Acland,) 

Mb.  GK)IDNEY  said,  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  agriculttire  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  he  nad  that  night  heard  of  a 
good  many  calamities  to  agriculture  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  before.  He 
would  not  oflter  any  opposition  to  the 
Motion  if  he  believed  that  any  practical 
result  was  likely  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  and  absurd  for 
any  Committee  to  attempt  to  "deal  with 
one-tenth  of  the  subjects  as  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Acland)  had  addressed 
the  House.  He  had  taken  down  the 
heads  of  these  subjects  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber proceeded  with  his  address,  and  their 
number  and  variety  were  really  astonish- 
ing. First  ho  was  desirous  that  the  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenant 
should  be  settled ;  then  those  between 
country  and  town  parishes ;  next,  that 
County  Financial  Bo8irds  should  be 
formed  not  only  to  grapple  with  subjects 
as  to  which  complaints  had  been  made 
to  the  House,  but  upon  a  still  wider 
basis.  Local  authorities  and  magistrates, 
who  at  present  acted,  it  was  almost 
alleged,  improperly,  were  to  be  super- 
seded ;  and  not  only  they,  but  Imperial 
authorities  likewise.  For  instance,  the 
Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  Stationery  Office,  and  seve- 
ral others  were  to  be  amalgamated,  and 
their  Amctions  transferred  to  some  office 
of  agriculture,  which  was  to  possess  re- 
presentation in  Parliament.  The  laws 
of  England  also  were  to  be  brought  un- 
der review,  more  especially  those  con- 
taining clauses  afltecting  the  employment 
of  capital  and  labour  \  the  employment 


of  capital  was  to  be  assured ;  the  existing 
law,  which,  according  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, tended  to  prevent  the  investment  of 
capital,  being  revised  with  that  object, 
and  some  system  of  local  government 
devised  under  which  the  money  spent 
by  the  farmers  would  be  secured    to 
them.     **  We,"  said  the  hon.  Member, 
'^  are  struggling  against  local  interests." 
He  did  not  explain  who  **we"  were, 
but  went  on  to  contend  that  there  should 
be  a  standard  of  computation  for  valuers. 
Not  content  with  an  enumeration  of  ge- 
neral subjects,   the  hon.  Member  had 
invited  attention  to  several  others  having 
branches  which  would  require  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  Committee.      His 
first  head,  being  the  general  subject  of 
the  transfer  of  land,  it  branched  off  into 
the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  im- 
provement and  sanitary  arrangements  of 
cottages.      Head  No.   2  took  a  wider 
range,  and  afltected  the  whole  internal 
communications  of  the  countiy.     There 
was  to  be  a  combined  system  of  manage- 
ment with  regard  to  turnpike    roads, 
county  bridges,  and  so  forth.    But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  know  what  a  time 
was  occupied  last  year  upon  one  of  these 
subjects  alone — ^that  of  turnpike  roads ; 
and  the  Home  Secretary  had  now  de- 
clared his  intention  not  to  deal  with  that 
question,  because  it  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
legislation.     The  third  head  related  to 
the  regulation    of   traffic;    the    fourth 
covered  the  drainage  and  water  supply 
of  the  kingdom ;  while  the  fifth  laimched 
into  the  matter  of  compensation  to  out- 
going tenants.     This  question  of  com- 
pensation was  treated  as  a  great  griev- 
ance, and  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  the 
timidity  of  landlords  as  a  difficidty  in 
the  way  of  its  settlement ;   but  the  mat- 
ter setded  itself  by  a  valuation  between 
the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  tenant, 
and  all  that  the  landlord  had  to  do  was 
to  hand  over  the  farm  from  one  to  the 
other.     How,  therefore,  there  was  room 
for  timidity  on  the  landlord's  part  he 
really  did  not  know ;  and  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  ca^e  of  the  kind  in  which, 
if  a  difference  as  to  value  occurred  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  there  had  been 
any  difficulty  in  finding  an  umpire.  Lat- 
terly a  very  general  practice  had  grown 
up,  under  which  the  terms  of  the  letting 
and  holding  were  stated  in  writing,  and 
very  much  simplified  matters  between 
the  parties.   But  even  that  did  not  satisfy 
the  hon.  G-entleman.    Not  content  with 
an  umpire,  he  sought  the  intervention  of 
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led  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  questions  that  had  been  ad- 
verted to.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Acland) 
was  bound  to  make  a  primd  facie  case 
in  support  of  his  Motion ;  but  in  doinff 
so  he  might  possibly  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  way  which  to  some  hon. 
Members  seemed  open  to  question. 

Mr.  pell  said,  that  he  agreed  to  a 
great  extent  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Devon  (Mr. 
Acland),  though  he  could  not  go  so  far 
as  that  hon.  Member  had  done.  With- 
out going  into  details,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  admitted  by  everybody  who 
was  in  any  way  acquainted  with  land,  that 
considerable  inconvenience,  if  nothing 
more,  arose  from  present  arrangements 
as  to  questions  which  were  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  owners  of  land  and  to 
agricidturists.  At  a  time  of  which  the 
House  must  be  sick  of  hearing,  though 
to  agricidturists  it  was  one  of  terrible 
trial  and  suffering,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  land  coidd  ascertain  to  what 
Department  they  were  to  go  for  infor- 
mation and  relief.  They  went  to  a 
variety  of  offices,  and  eventually  found 
themselves  among  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
in  some  office  not  far  distant  from  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  connected  with 
the  Stationery  Department.  But,  al- 
though they  were  thus  shifted  from  office 
to  office,  they  did  not  find  that  any 
greater  consolation  was  given  to  them. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  thought 
that  the  question  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  was  far  beyond  tho 
province  of  any  such  inquiry  as  was  now 
sought  for.  It  apx>eared  to  him  that  the 
settlement  of  that  question  ought  to  bo 
left  to  the  parties  themselves  who  were 
immediately  interested  in  it.  The  House 
would  no  doubt  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  the  health  of  the  people  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  were  intimately 
connected,  and  that  the  main  object  of 
legislation  in  respect  to  those  two  points 
ought  to  be  the  getting  rid  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  matter  from  towns  which  was 
calculated  to  injure  their  health,  for  the 
pm-pose  of  applying  it  to  the  land  where 
it  would  greatly  promote  agricultural 
interests.  With  this  subject  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  might  deal  most  efficiently, 
but  no  private  Member  could  deal  with 
it.  If  there  were,  as  alleged,  tracts  of 
land  we  shoiQdhave  difficidty  in  cultivat- 
ing, there  were  large  tracts  of  land,  well 


Bome  public  body.  The  hon.  Member 
claimed  credit  for  having  shown  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  the  various  measures 
which  he  had  suggested.  He  had  cer- 
tainly suggested  a  great  many  more  than 
could  ever  be  carried  out  in  any  Session 
of  Parliament.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  take  up  some  one  subject  and  grapple 
with  its  difficulties  than  to  launch  out 
into  general  platitudes  affecting  the  sub- 
ject of  agricidture.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  any  griev- 
ances affecting  the  agricidtural  interest 
should  be  redressed,  and  all  he  believed 
that  the  agricultural  interest  and  those 
representing  it  wanted  was  fair  play. 

Sib  STAFFOED  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  whilst  there 
was  much  force  in  what  was  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  he 
still  had,  to  some  extent,  misapprehended 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Motion.  He  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 
thought  that  the  object  in  the  statement 
which  had  been  made,  was  simply  to  lay 
the  ground  for  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
was  desirable  to  institute  a  Department 
that  should  look  to  such  of  these  matters 
as  were  fit  to  be  attended  to  by  a  De- 
partment of  the  Government.  Upon 
that  point  they  were  anxious  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  Government ;  and  from 
his  own  experience  in  connection  with 
the  Bo£u^  of  Trade,  he  was  satisfied 
that  some  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Government  Departments  was 
desirable.  There  were  a  great  many 
questions  which  were  now  unfortunat^jly 
distributed  between  different  Depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Home  Office,  the  Privy  Council,  and 
various  other  Departments  ;  and  it  was 
an  object  of  considerable  administrative 
importance  to  see  whether  some  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  bring  such 
matters  into  a  state  of  greater  efficiency ; 
and  he  hoped  that  in  some  form  or  other 
the  Government  itself  would  agree  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  He 
thought  that  if  they  entered  into  an  in- 
quiry they  should  do  so  without  com- 
mitting themselves  upon  the  subjects  to 
which  he  had  adverted.  He  hoped  that 
if  they  supported  this  Motion,  or  gave 
any  encouragement  to  the  opinion  that 
something  was  required  to  be  done,  they 
woidd  not  be  held  to  exi)ress  any  opinion 
upon  tlie  various  details  to  which  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn.  He  also  hoped 
that  they  would  not  on  that  occasion  be 

Mr,  Goldney 
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ditions  on  wliiclL  land  was  occupied 
througlioiit  England  and  Wales.  It 
was  in  1848  the  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  result  of  their  inyesti- 
gation  was  a  direct  recommendation  that 
no  specific  legislation  on  the  subject 
should  be  adopted ;  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  various  localities,  of  the  indi- 
viduals holding  land,  and  their  tenure, 
was  so  complex  that  it  was  impossible 
to  frame  any  general  law  to  reg^ulate 
them.  The  Committee,  however,  re- 
commended that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  for  carrying  out  and  the  giving 
effect  to  voluntary  agreements  which 
should  be  made  in  writing  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  an  alteration 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  fixtures  was 
made.  He  was  happy  to  see  that  since 
that  period  the  practice  of  such  written 
and  specific  agreements  was  gradually 
increasing.  TkosQ  written  documents 
being  stamped  were  legally  producible 
in  (>)urts  of  Law,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  given  could  of 
course  be  enforced.  These  agreements 
might  be  made  to  comprehend,  not  only 
buildings  if  erected  by  the  tenant,  nor 
roads  and  fences  if.  erected  by  the  tenant, 
but  drainage,  if  carried  out  by  the 
tenant,  but  also  the  application  of 
manures  and  certain  other  processes  of 
cultivation.  All  the  subjects  alluded  to 
might  thus  be  comprehended  in  a 
written  form,  and  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  might  be  certified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prove  serviceable  to  both  par- 
ties. When  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
there  were  impediments  to  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  for  agricultural  purposes, 
he  should  recollect  that  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  was  in  advance  of  eveiy 
other  country  in  the  world.  Although 
admitting  that  there  remained  some- 
thing stiU  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement, surely  no  one  would  say  that 
the  process  by  which  agricultural  in- 
terests were  aavancing  so  rapidly  ought 
to  be  interrupted.  In  Ireland  a  large 
proportion  of  the  land  had  returned  to 
grass.  That  was  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tion. Years  ago  the  Freetraders  had  in- 
sisted that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
land  of  this  country  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  meat,  and  argued 
that  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  was  fetr 
more  important  than  the  production  of 
com.  But  how  was  the  view  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Devon  to  be 


situated  with  regard  to  climate  and  ele- 
vation, which  remained  sterile,  because 
there  was  no  statesmanlike  arrangement 
for  utilizing  upon  them  the  waste  of 
great  cities.  In  this  matter  alone  there 
was  a  greater  field  of  usefulness  for  a 
statesman  than  there  was  in  attempting 
to  interfere  in  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  but  one  ably 
pointed  out  a  vast  variety  of  ftmctions 
which  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Devon  (Mr.  Acland)  contem- 
plated to  bo  discharged  by  one  perma- 
nent official.  It  haa  been  stated,  and 
with  truth,  that,  owing  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  with 
which  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  had 
been  intrusted,  that  the  Commission  was 
approaching  the  point  of  dissolution ; 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  supposed  that  their 
complaints  had  touched  the  feelings  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Devon. 
And  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  referring  those  mat- 
ters to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  heard  a  complaint 
uttered  the  other  day  which  might  also 
touch  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Devon — a  complaint  emanating  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade — namely,  that  the 
functions  of  that  Board  were  purely  con- 
sultative, and  he  said  that  ho  should  be 
glad  to  be  intrusted  with  some  adminis- 
trative functions.  If  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Devon  were 
adopted,  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  would 
no  longer  have  occasion  to  utter  such  a 
complaint,  inasmuch  as  he  would  then 
have  an  abundance  of  active  duties  to 
discharge.  Although  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  did  not  attempt  to  establish 
a  central  authority,  every  word  he  spoke 
pointed  to  the  establishment  of  a  central 
authority  with  a  power  that  would  ope- 
rate in  the  shape  of  a  direct  interference 
with  the  ownership  and  the  occupation 
of  land.  Ho  (Mr.  Newdegate)  remem- 
bered the  Bill  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Devon  referred  as  having 
been  introduced  by  himself  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject  and  brought  be- 
fore the  House  years  ago.  The  result  of 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  then  was 
that  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  moved  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subjects 
appertaining  to  agriculture,  inquired 
into  the  agricultur^  customs,  tiie  con- 
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tenant-fanners  against  that  interference 
with  their  interests  which  they  had  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  legislation  of  the 
last  Parliament.  He  referred  especially 
to  the  late  Act  in  respect  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  in  which  powers  of  taxation  were 
granted  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
of  interference  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians  in  the  appointment  of  their 
own  officers.  Those  powers  went  far  to 
abrogate  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment and  of  local  taxation.  And  when 
the  tenant-farmers  were  asked  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  that  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  Lnperial  official  interference, 
he  for  one  would  recommend  them  to 
pause  and  submit  the  points  on  which 
they  wished  to  be  governed  by  law 
rather  than  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  desired  the  superintendence  of 
direct,  uncontrolled  official  interference. 
Lord  HENLEY  observed  that  if  a 
Committee  were  appointed  to  consider 
one  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
named  —  that  of  roads  —  much  good 
might  result  from  it.  Some  counties 
had  their  roads  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Highway  Boards,  while 
in  other  coimties  that  was  not  the  case. 
As  far  as  his  experience  enabled  him  to 
judge  he  foimd  the  Highway  Boards 
worked  better  than  he  coidd  have  ex- 
pected them  to  do  ;  but  on  the  whole  he 
should  like  to  see  the  system  extended 
so  that  the  minimiun  area  of  road  ma- 
nagement should  be  the  highway  dis- 
trict. He  believed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  any  general  measure  appK- 
cable  to  all  tlie  turnpike  roads,  but  tliere 
were  a  great  number  of  turnpike  roads 
which  would  soon  come  on  the  rates, 
and  the  ratepayers  would  not  receive 
them  with  satisfaction.  The  ratepayers 
were  calling  for  a  larger  area  on  which 
turnpike  roads  might  be  charged.  Though 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  turnpikes  abo- 
lished, he  admitted  it  woidd  be  rather 
hard  on  small  parishes  to  have  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  of  turnpike  roads. 
He  should  wish  to  see  a  larger  district, 
whether  the  highway  or  the  county  dis- 
trict. He  also  thought  the  subject  of 
bridges  in  rural  districts  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Committee,  as  there 
frequently  occurred  conflicts  between 
parish  and  county  authorities  in  respect 
to  the  obKgation  of  erecting  bridges  in 
places  where  they  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, but  where,  in  consequence,  the 
erection  was  indefinitely  postponed,  to 


reconciled  with  that  of  those  who  hold 
that  agriculttire  in  this  country  was  ad- 
vancing? An  hon.  Member  near  him, 
whom  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  evening  for  the  first  time,  called  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  arising  from 
good  supplies  of  water,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  llie  sewage  of  towns  to  the  land. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  remind  him 
and  the  House  that  an  hon.  Gentleman,  a 
relation  of  the  Speaker,  who  had  proved 
himself  to  be  as  able  a  public  officer  as 
had  over  served  Her  Majesty  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  in  an  inquiry  upon  this  subject 
with  the  view  of  recommending  such 
general  measures  as  were  material  for 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtry — for  the  establishment  of  out- 
ports  for  the  main  arterial  drainage  of 
towns  and  the  conservation  of  water  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation.  That  gen- 
tleman was  Sir  Wimam  Denison,  who 
has  undertaken  to  discharge  this  im- 
portant task.  With  respect  to  the  utili- 
zation of  the  sewage  and  the  application 
of  town  manure  to  the  land  that  system 
was  being  rapidly  carried  out  in  his  own 
inmiediate  neighbourhood  with  the  best 
result.  Li  the  requirements  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  authority 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  it  was  remark- 
able the  tendency  to  reaction  in  the 
course  Parliament  was  pursidng.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  reaction,  and  it  had 
assumed  a  curious  form ;  it  was  a  ten- 
dency towards  Lnperialism  that  was 
-marked  in  the  allusion  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Devon  had  made  in 
commendation  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration of  roads.  The  House  shoidd 
beware  of  this  LnperiaHstic  tendency 
towards  reaction.  He  remembered  the 
day  when  the  agricultural  interest  was 
congratulated  on  being  liberated  from 
the  swaddling-clothes  of  Protection.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  they  were  trying 
to  envelope  agriculture  in  the  swaddling- 
clothes  of  official  interference.  As  a 
county  Member  who  had  witnessed  the 
progress  of  all  those  improvements  in 
agriculture  he  coidd  not  accept  the 
maternal  care  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Devon.  And  he  should  feel  much 
disappointed  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Re- 
form Act  if  he  did  not  find  that  the 
interests  of  the  tenant-farmers,  aided 
now  by  the  influence  of  the  £12  oc- 
cupiers, received  due  attention  in  that 
House.    He,  however,  would  warn  the 
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the  great  inconvenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  neighbourhood.  The  high- 
ways, the  turnpike  roads,  and  the  bridges 
would  afford  a  Committee  ample  mate- 
rial for  inquiry. 

Mb.  COkEANCE  remarked  upon  the 
incongruity  of  the  many  subjects  that 
had  been  grouped  together  by  the  hon. 
Member  as  subjects  for  inquiry  by  a 
Committee.  The  legislation,  he  said, 
which  had  been  efltected  recently,  in  re- 
spect to  agriculture,  was  of  a  very  hap- 
hazard character.  At  the  time  of  the 
cattle  plague  he  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  no  less  than  three  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  on  that  sub- 
ject —  namely,  the  Home  Office,  the 
^oard  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. From  the  first  Department  he 
received  a  courteous  and  official  reply; 
from  the  second  a  considerate  answer; 
and  from  the  third  such  a  response  as 
impressed  him  with  the  notion  that  that 
Board  had  not  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject  upon  which  it  was  writing.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  they  were  in  want 
of  some  distinct  and  definite  Govern- 
ment authority  to  whom  they  could  ap- 
ply in  aU  such  cases.  Some  few  days 
ago  a  Question  was  asked  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  House  whether  there  was 
not  a  recent  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague 
in  Germany  ?  The  answer  was,  that  the 
Government  had  no  cognizance  whatever 
of  such  circumstance;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  added  that  the  Dutch  Gt)- 
vemment  having  received  such  intel- 
Hgence  had  sent  a  special  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  facts.  Now,  that  state- 
ment suggested  to  him  (Mr.  Corrance) 
the  necessity  for  the  establislmient  of  an 
authority  in  this  country  to  take  special 
cognizance  of  such  matters,  and  to  insti- 
tute a  special  inquiry  into  them,  as  the 
Dutch  Government  had  done.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  introducted  this  Motion 
intimated  his  dcfiire  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion of  rates  under  Imperial  manage- 
ment. He  fMr.  Corrance)  trusted  that 
the  cost  would  be  provided  out  of  Impe- 
rial funds.  He  confessed  he  entertaiaed 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  those  matters  of 
agriculture — an  opinion  which  was  con- 
firmed by  what  had  recently  taken  place. 
Some  few  days  ago  they  had  received 
an  assurance  from  the  Head  of  the  Go- 
vemment  that  the  question  of  local  tax- 
ation would  receive  the  best  considera- 


tion of  the  Government.  In  a  short  time 
afterwards,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  rising  in  **  another  place,"  ex- 
pressed almost  a  censure  upon  his  Chief, 
for  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
this  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  propositions 
were  received  in  that  House;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  admit  that  epi- 
sodes of  the  class  to  which  he  had  just 
referred  might  lead  to  diflferences  of 
opinion,  even  among  those  who  had  the 
same  object  in  view. 

Lord  F.  CAVENDISH  said,  as  he 
understood  it,  the  sole  object  of  the  Mo- 
tion at  present  before  Uiem  was  that 
there  should  be  a  Department  for  agri- 
culture, just  the  same  as  there  was  for 
trades  and  manufactures.  When  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  met  they  at  once  knew 
what  Department  of  the  Qt)vemment  to 
go  to  for  information,  or  for  what  they 
desired  ;  but  persons  who  required  in- 
formation respecting  agriculture  had  to 
wander  from  one  Department  to  ano- 
ther, and  thus,  many  important  matters 
were  entirely  neglected. 

Mb.  BEIGHT  :  Sir,  during  the  short 
discussion  that  has  arisen  there  seem  to 
have  been  two  subjects  before  the  House; 
one  of  which  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  and  the  other  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten. That  which  has  been  much  cri- 
ticized is  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Devon  TMr.  Acland) ;  but  that 
which  has  been  lor  the  most  part  for- 
gotten is  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  Paper.  Now,  I 
propose  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  Motion  on  the  Paper,  which  is 
for  a 

**  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  action 
with  reference  to  Agrioulturo  of  Tariooi  Pablio 
Authorities,  with  a  view  to  coniidor  the  expedi- 
ency of  recommending  that  some  one,  Department 
be  made  responsible  for  dealing  with  administratiTO 
and  legislative  questions  affecting  Agriculture." 

At  first  sight  this  looks  not  an  unreason- 
able proposition ;  but  if  we  look  to  the 
constitution  of  the  different  Departments 
of  the  Government,  and  wnat  is  the 
practice,  and,  perhaps,  the  inevitableprac- 
tice,  I  think  we  will  find  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  sought  for  will  not  in 
aU  probability  attain  the  results  expected 
from  it.  Agriculture,  in  this  matter,  is 
exactly  in  the  same  position  at  present 
as  every  other  interest  in  the  country. 
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I  am  not  defending  that  position,  but 
only  explaining  it.  Take,  for  example, 
the  interest  with  which  I  have  been 
more  intimately  connected — the  great 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  The  Factory 
Acts  are  under  the  Home  Office.  An 
Act  was  passed  last  year  for  collecting 
cotton  statistics  under  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  so  you  might  go  through 
almost  all  the  interests  of  the  count^, 
and  find  that  for  some  things  you  come 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  mformation ; 
and  for  certain  other  things  you  come  to 
the  Home  Office.  I  am  not  about  to 
say  that  that  is  a  good  state  of  things ; 
for  in  all  probability  some  have  an  in- 
convenience, and  some  have  a  difficulty 
and  a  circimilocution  with  regard  to  these 
things  that  might  possibly  be  avoided ; 
but  1  doubt  very  much  whether  a  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing what  is  desired;  because  I  presume 
the  Committee  would  take  evidence  from 
the  heads  of  the  different  Departments 
—it  may  be  conflicting  evidence,  and  in 
the  end  the  Committee  may  not  be  able 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  so  satisfactory  to 
the  House  and  the  country  as  a  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  consultation  and  con- 
sideration by  the  heads  of  Departments 
themselves.  I  will  not  wo  over  aU  the 
points  of  my  hon.  Friend  s  speech  which 
has  been  criticized,  it  seems  to  me,  I  will 
not  say  with  indifference,  but  certainly 
with  no  great  desire  to  comprehend  what 
he  was  driving  at.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  my  hon.  Friend  did  not  in  the  least 
intend  that  all  those  subjects  which  he 
mentioned  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee ;  but  he  thought  that  if  there 
was  one  Department  of  Qt)vemment  to 
which  persons  connected  with  land  and 
agricidture  might  apply,  there  were  occa- 
sions with  regard  to  nearly  all  those 
questions  on  which  application  might 
be  made  to  that  Deparhnent,  and  that 
advice  and  assistance  some  way  or  other 
shoiQd  be  rendered.  That  is  a  very  fair 
proposition.  I  thought  he  included  ques- 
tions in  his  speech,  respecting  which,  if 
I  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  Department, 
I  should  not  like  to  come  before  me.  I 
listened  to  the  string  of  subjects  which 
he  referred  to,  and  after  dealing  at  length 
with  the  question  of  the  transfer,  and 
exchange,  and  improvement  of  land  and 
cottages ;  with  the  question  of  internal 
communication ;  with  the  question  of  the 
cattle  traffic,  and  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity   as    connected   with   that   traffic; 
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with  the  questions  of  sheds,  drainage, 
and  irrigation;  and,  after  speaking  at 
some  leng^  on  what,  in  the  presence 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  evi- 
dently felt  to  be  very  delicate  ground 
— 'tenant-right  and  confidence  of  tenants 
in  their  landlords — I  listened  for  a  mo- 
ment and  expected  him  to  turn  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  ask  them  to  propose 
some  regulation  on  the  subject  of  game, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  he  should 
have  sent  any  one  to  that  Department. 
Now,  I  have  here  a  card  which  I  found 
in  the  office.  It  relates  to  six  important 
Departments,  and  the  various  heads  of 
those  Departments  number  no  fewer  than 
fifty-seven.  The  Commercial  Depart- 
ment is  imder  eleven,  the  Eailway  De- 
partment under  seven,  the  Harbour  De- 
partment imder  seven,  the  Marine  De- 
partment imder  twenty-one,  the  Financial 
Department  imder  ten,  and  the  Statis- 
tical Department  under  only  one,  which 
is  not  subdivided.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  so  satis- 
factorily managed  as  it  might  be,  and  it  is 
intended  to  put  it  into  such  a  condition  as 
I  think  will  enable  it  to  famish  more  cor- 
rect and  speedy  statistics  to  the  country. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  is  of 
opinion,  and  I  suspect  that  the  heads  of 
all  the  other  Departments  who  have  had 
to  do  with  home  affairs  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  might  be  some  improvement 
— ^that  some  tMngs  might  be  taken  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Home  Office, 
and  some  from  the  Home  Office  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
of  advantage  to  have  some  plan  by  which 
any  one  coming  from  the  coimtry  would 
have  to  ask  for  only  one  office  instead  of 
running  the  risk  of  losing  his  way  as  he 
passed  down  Whitehall.  But  trade  and 
agriculture  are  in  this  matter  precisely 
on  the  same  footing.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  question  for  the  farmers  to  take 
an  especial  interest  in.  My  own  advice 
to  them  would  be  to  come  as  little  as 
possible  to  any  Government  office.  My 
hon.  Friend  said  in  his  speech  what  was 
very  gratifying  for  me  to  hear,  that  the 
gentlemen  wim  whom  he  has  been  hold- 
ing a  small  parliament  this  morning — 
indeed,  I  would  venture  to  call  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance — ^had  great  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  hinted  that  they  re- 
garded my  present  position  as  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  I  take  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  witness  whether,  looking  to 
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the  past,  I  did  not  do  to  the  best  of  my 
abihty  that  which  was  lughly  advan- 
tag^us  to  agriculture.  I  recollect  a 
county  Member  who  has  retired  from 
this  House  telling  me  more  than  once 
that  he  thought  I  had  been  the  best 
friend  of  agriculture  he  knew  of,  al- 
though during  the  whole  of  that  time  I 
was  engaged  in  those  labours  he  was  one 
of  my  staunchest  opponents.  I  think  agri- 
culture^had  never  less  cause  to  complain 
than  at  present.  The  landlords  never 
had  better  rents  nor  the  rents  more 
punctually  paid  than  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  think  that  the  prospects  of  agri- 
culture as  regards  the  farmers  are  very 
satisfactory.  When  I  found  my  hon. 
Friend  had  put  this  Motion  on  the 
Paper  and  also  that  one  had  been  given 
notice  of  by  another  hon.  Member  on 
the  subject  of  local  taxation,  I  could  not 
help  remembering  a  story  an  eminent 
physician  once  told  me.  He  said  he  was 
sent  for  very  hastily  one  morning  to  at- 
tend a  lady  of  rank,  who  wished  in- 
stantly to  consult  him.  When  he  called 
on  her  she  said  she  felt  very  well — that 
she  never  had  been  that  she  knew  of 
better  in  her  life  —  certainly  she  had 
not  been  so  well  for  many  years — ^but 
she  told  him  she  had  sent  for  him  be- 
cause she  felt  satisfied  something  was 
g^ing  to  happen  to  her.  Now,  mat  is 
just  about  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
She  never  was  so  well  in  all  her  life,  yet 
she  is  about  to  call  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  know 
not  what,  to  help  her  under  an  appre- 
hension Uiat  something  is  about  to  hap- 
pen. I,  however,  advise  hon.  Gentle- 
men, the  friends  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
farmers  themselves,  to  look  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  consider  that  the  sun  and 
showers  and  industry  are  better  for  them 
than  anything  the  House  of  Commons  or 
Government  Departments  can  do  for  it. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  Motion  be- 
fore the  House,  I  think,  when  I  teU  my 
hon.  Friend  that  at  this  moment  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  is  considering 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  make  some — 
I  will  not  say  any  considerable — ^but  cer- 
tainly some  not  unimportant  changes  in 
the  direction  to  which  his  Motion  refers 
— that  it  wiU  be  attempted  to  bring 
things  that  are  in  some  degree  alike  and 
connected  into  one  office  in  order  that 
there  may  not  be  that  running  about  to 
two  or  ihroQ  of&ces  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 


man opposite  spoke  of-— I  think  he  will 
consider  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  press 
this  Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee.  There  is  no  disposition  on 
my  part,  and  there  is  none  on  the  part 
of  the  Qx)vemment,  to  resist  an  inquiry 
which  would  be  probably  attended  with 
useful  results,  and  least  of  all  is  there  any 
disposition  to  resist  such  an  inquiry  in 
the  case  of  an  interest  which  is  so  power- 
fully represented  on  both  sides  of  this 
House.  For  myself  and  for  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  I  can  say  that  the  question, 
so  far  as  I  have  indicated,  shaU  be  con- 
sidered, and  if  it  appears  that  we  can 
discover  anything  that  bids  fair  to  secure 
this  result---and  I  think  there  are  things 
that  may  be  discovered  in  the  direction 
of  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  — 
it  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  carried  out, 
and  probably  the  objects  of  his  Notice 
and  of  his  speech  may  be  accomplished 
without  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  which  he  has  asked. 

Mr.  ACLAND  said,  he  felt  much  ob- 
liged to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemcm  for  the 
clear  view  in  which  he  had  presented 
the  subject.  His  only  objects  were  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  and,  after  the  promise  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  press  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdratcn, 

REPRESENTATION    OF    THE     PEOPLE 
ACT    (1867)    AMENDMENT    BILL. 

LEAVE. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHEEIDAN,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend 
**The  Eepresentation  of  the  People  Act, 
1867,"  said,  he  proposed  to  defer  the 
discussion  of  its  deteols  imtil  the  second 
reading,  when  it  would  be  for  the  House 
to  accept  or  reject  the  measure.  The 
first  part  of  the  BiU  proposed  to  repeal 
the  7th  section  of  "The  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  (1867),"  which  aboHshed 
the  system  of  compounding;  and  the 
second  part  proposed  to  repeal  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  drd  sec^tion,  and  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  6th  section  of 
the  same  Act,  which  rendered  compulsory 
the  personal  payment  of  rates,  and  de- 
cided what  should  be  the  rating  qualifi- 
cation of  a  voter.  The  Bill  provided 
that  a  person  should  retain  his  right  to 
vote  whether  his  rates  had  been  paid  or 
not,  leaving  the  rates  to  be  recovered  in 
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the  ordinary  manner.  It  mi^t  be  said 
that  a  private  Member  of  the  HouBe  had 
hardly  a  right  to  submit  to  it  a  ques- 
tion of  such  great  importance ;  but  he 
felt  that,  if  no  other  Member  took  it  up, 
this  was  a  duty  from  which  he  could  not 
shrink.  So  much  oppression  and  injus- 
tice had  rarely  been  produced  by  any 
one  measure  as  were  traceable  to  the 
working  of  the  new  law  of  rating,  and 
many  Members  of  that  House  were  well 
aware  of  the  deep  feeling  of  irritation 
and  discontent  which  it  had  created,  and 
were  pledged  to  assist  in  the  removal  of 
the  grievance.  The  public  voice  had 
long  been  loud  and  imiversal  in  con- 
demning the  obnoxious  ratepaying 
clauses  of  the  original  Beform  Act,  but 
the  vexation  and  suffering  created  were 
now  increased  ten-fold.  The  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Goschen)  would  not  settle  this  question. 
That  was  entirely  a  theoretical  measure, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  prove  useful, 
but  his  Bill  was  eminently  practical,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  woidd  not  hesitate 
to  allow  of  its  introduction.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  movingfor  Leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  *^The  Eepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  Act,  1867." 

Mb.  LOCKE  KING  said,  that  with 
the  title  which  the  hon.  Member's  Bill 
bore  he  might  bring  ahnost  eyeiy  fish 
into  his  net— extend  the  franchise,  alter 
the  re-distribution  of  seats,  and  do  other 
things  by  which  the  House  might  be 
taken  by  surprise.  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  confine  the  BUI  to  the  repeal  of  certain 
specified  Acts. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  question  be- 
fore us  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  shall 
only  have  occasion  to  trouble  the  House 
with  three  or  four  sentences.  I  must,  in 
the  first  place,  demur  to  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  ^^-ith  regard  to  the 
practice  of  the  House.  He  appears  to 
think  that  the  House  is  almost  bound  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  and  its 
first  reading.  I  do  not  accept  that  view  of 
our  practice.  At  the  same  time  the  hon. 
Gentleman  may  fairly  ask  us  to  accede 
to  the  Motion  he  has  just  made,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  apology  he 
made,  with  great  modesty,  for  undertaking 
to  legislate  upon  this  question.  It  so 
happens  that  the  enactment  of  these 
clauses  was  the  work  of  an  independent 
Member  (Mr.  Hodgkinson),  and  every 
Member  of  this  House,  especially  one 
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representing  a  large  constituency,  is  per- 
fectly justified,  apart  from  criticism  upon 
the  mere  terms  of  his  Motion,  in  askmg 
the  House  to  assent  to  what  he  thinks 
the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  existing 
evil.  The  state  of  the  case  between  the 
hon.  Member  and  the  Government  is 
this — ^We  are  agreed  that  considerable 
inconvenience  and  hardship  are  caused 
by  the  undesigned  operation  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  Reform  Act.  We  are  also 
agreed  that  a  remedy  must  be  applied. 
The  Government  have  considered  what 
description  of  remedy,  all  circumstances 
taken  together,  was  likely  to  be  the  most 
easy  in  its  application,  and  the  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  to  the  House 
at  large.  For  that  purpose  my  right 
hon.  Friend  f  Mr.  Goschen)  has  laid  a  Sill 
upon  the  table  which  has  been  circulated 
among  Members  to-day.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber proposes  to  adopt  another  method, 
which  is  certainly  more  direct,  though 
whether  it  is  equally  satisfactory  in  re- 
gard to  economic  consequences  and  prac- 
tical enfranchisement  will  be  a  question 
for  consideration  hereafter.  He  pro- 
poses, however,  another  remedy  for  the 
same  griev«mce.  Now,  it  would  ill  be- 
come UB,  who  have  obtained  leave  to 
submit  our  plan  to  the  House,  to  grudge 
to  any  other  Member  the  opportimity  of 
submitting  his  plan  as  well.  It  will,  on 
the  contrary,  be  of  advantage  that  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  should  be  printed 
and  circulated,  because,  ample  time  being 
allowed  for  the  consideration  of  these 
two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject, 
it  would  be  well  to  know  the  impression 
which  they  make  in  the  country.  All  I 
desire  is  that  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  unnecessarily  to  revive  the  warm 
feelings  which  arose  upon  the  original 
discussion  of  this  subject,  and  with  this 
remark  I  gladly  accede  to  the  Motion  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HIBBERT,  having  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  compounder, 
hoped  that  that  being  had  been  quietly 
laid  at  rest.  He  regretted  the  prospect 
of  revived  feelings  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  discussion  of  1867,  and  thought 
the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member  was  much 
more  objectionable  than  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  measure  introduced  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gt)sohen) 
did  him  great  credit.  No  doubt,  if  great 
hardships  were  inflicted  in  the  collection 
of  the  rates  from  the  occupiers  of  small 
houses,  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied, 
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but  it  ought  to  be  applied  so  as  not  en- 
tirely to  undo  the  legislation  of  1867. 
Entertaining  this  view,  he  should  feel 
bound  at  some  future  stage  to  oppose 
Ihe  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  ''The  Representntion  of  the 
People  Aot,  1S67/'  ordertd  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  HuTBT  B.  Sbsbidah  and  Mr.  Goubut. 

POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND). 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  CRAUEUED,  in  rising  to  move 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Scotland ;  and  whether  and  what 
amemdments  should  be  made  therein, 
said,  so  far  as  regarded  England,  the 
question  of  the  Poor  Law  was  one  of 
veiy  ancient  date ;  but  so  far  as  Scotland 
was  concerned  the  question  was  one  of 
exceedingly  modem  and  recent  times. 
They  had,  no  doubt,  a  law  in  Scotlemd 
passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the   16th 
century,  and  regulated  by  ordinances  of 
the  Privy  Council,  which  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  i)oor ; 
and  he  would  say  that  in  his  opinion — 
and  he  hoped  he  might  not  be  supposed 
to  boast  too  much  of  the  advant^es  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he 
came— the  principles  upon  which  that 
ancient  Poor  Law  was   founded  were 
principles  which  he  thought  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  meet  tne  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  were 
principles  which  were  rational  and  bene- 
ndal,   socially   and    generally,    to    the 
country.     The  principle  upon  which  the 
Poor  Law  in  Scotland  was  regulated  was 
this,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man 
according  to  his  means  to  provide  for 
the  permanently  disabled  poor,  who  from 
infinnity  were  unable  to  work  for  them- 
selves, who  had  no  means  of  subsistence, 
and  who  had  no  relations  whom  the  law 
held  bound  to  provide  for  them.   It  was, 
in  fact,  a  rate  in  aid  of  poverty,  and  not 
a  Poor  Law  rate.   Down  to  the  year  1 843 
that  was  the  general  principle  upon  which 
the  poor  of  Scotland  were  maintained ; 
and  he   asserted  now,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,   that   the  principle  upon 
which  that  law  was  based  «uid  adminis- 
tered was  one  well  adapted  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  and 
the  incapable,   and  was  also  one   emi- 
nently calculated  to  preserve  and  foster 
those  relations  of  charity  and  affection 
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without  which  the  social  fabric  cannot 
properly  be  maintained.    It  was  held  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  relatives  of  a  poor 
person  to  maintain  him,  and  it  was  only 
where  the  means  of  those  relatives  were 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  that 
the  law  stepped  in  and  called  upon  those 
who  were  wealthy,    and   consequently 
able,     to    supplement    the    disabilities 
under  which  the  relations  found  them- 
selves.    Hence  came  the  basis  of  their 
rating — a  rating  upon  the  means  and 
substance  of  a  person,  and  not  a  rating 
upon  the  income;    for  he  was    called 
upon  to  contribute,   not  necessarily  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  income,  but  ac* 
cording  to  hisx)osition,  and  to  the  wealth 
he  held  in  the  country.    Unfortunately, 
as  population  and  trade  increased,  pau- 
perism increased  also,   and  the  means 
were  not  memaged  in  a  manner  adequate 
to   supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
There  came  a  time  of  great  distiress, 
when  a  question  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  able-bodied  poor  appeared  to 
be  looming  before  the  pubhc.    There 
were  also  the  large  evictions  in  Suther- 
landshire,    driving  numbers  of  people 
from  their  accustomed  meems  of  occupa- 
tion.   A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  take  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the 
poor,  and  as  to  the  means  best  adapted 
to  remedy  the  great  distress  then  exist- 
ing.    The  Commission  reported  in  1844, 
and  in   1845    a  BiU  was    brou^t   in 
under  the  Government  of  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  which  was  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Boyal  Commissioners. 
That    body,   however,    were  not  quite 
unanimous— one  of  the  Commissioners 
having  sent  in  his  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  Sie  Report  of  his  brother  Commis- 
sioners, and  if  he  recollected  rightly,  the 
Gentleman  who  thus  dissented  was  the 
only  English  Member  of  the  Commis- 
sion.   When  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  came  to  be  taken,  a  strong  resist- 
ance and  opposition  to  it  was  made  by 
the  Scotch  Members.     They  objected  to 
the  principle  upon  which  it  was  based, 
but  they  principally  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  Board  of  Super- 
vision at  Edinburgh.     Mr.  ButherK>rd, 
afterwards  Lord  Butherford,  also  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  proposal  to  ap- 
point that  Board.    It  was  resisted  on  all 
sides,  he  believed  ahnost  unanimously, 
by  the  Scotch  Members  of  the  House. 
[8irik>WABDCoLEBKOOKE:  No!]  Hishon. 
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Friend  the  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire appeared  to  dissent.  He  would  find 
he  (Mr.  Craufiird)  was  right  if  he  referred 
to  me  debates  of  that  day  in  Sansard, 

Sm  EDWAED  COLEBEpOKE  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  himself  sup- 
ported the  Bill. 

Mb.  CEAUFUED  recollected  his  hon. 
Friend  did  support  it,  but  actually 
the  main  body  of  the  Scotch  Members 
objected  to  the  Bill.  But,  as  often  hap- 
pened, when  a  Government  had  at  its 
oack  an  arrogant  majority,  they  pro- 
tested and  protested  in  vain.  They  fcre- 
told  aU  the  evils  that  would  arise  from 
that  legislation,  and  he  believed  that 
every  one  of  the  evils  had  come  to  pass. 
First  of  all,  he  would  take  the  expendi- 
ture at  the  time  when  the  BUI  was  passed, 
or  shortly  afterwards.  He  would  take 
the  first  reliable  Eetum.  In  the  year 
1845  the  total  expenditure  for  the  poor 
in  Scotland  amounted  to  £295,000.  It 
might  be  said  that  at  that  time  the  poor 
in  Scotland  were  venr  badly  treated ;  but 
the  expenditure  had  gone  on  increasing 
in  a  rapidly  extending  ratio.  Within  a 
very  few  years  it  reached  nearly  double 
the  amount  he  had  named,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  last  Eeport  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  the  expenditure  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  the  year  ending  14th  May,  1868, 
was  no  less  than  £863,000.  He  would 
not  grudge  that  money  if  he  thought 
that  the  poor  in  1868  were  proportion- 
ately better  off  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
to  the  immense  increase  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  expenditure  ;  but  he  as- 
serted, and  he  fully  believed  that  he 
fihoidd  be  able  to  prove  it  if  he  obtained 
the  Committee,  that  while  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  increasing  in  that  enor- 
mous ratio,  the  poor  were  no  better  off 
practically  than  tiiey  were  in  1845.  He 
woidd  take,  as  an  instance,  the  case  of 
his  own  small  country  parish.  At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  flie  Act  the  popula- 
tion was  2,000.  It  was  now  something 
like  200  short  of  that.  In  1845,  the  re- 
gistered poor  upon  the  roU  nimibered 
forty;  their  maintenance,  the  voluntary 
care  of  the  proprietors  of  the  parish,  cost 
between  £200  and  £300  per  annum; 
and  the  poor  in  those  days  were  exceed- 
ingly well  off.  They  often  had  allow- 
ances amounting  to  3«.  or  4«.  per  week. 
The  cost  of  the  poor  in  that  parish  was 
now  altogether  nearly  £700  a  year.  The 
number  of  them  was  doubled,  if  not 
more,  and  they  only  received  wretched 
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doles  of  1«.  or  \%.  6d,  per  week,  or  28.  6d. 
to  3«.  6d.  in  cases  where  there  were  three 
or  four  dependent  on  them.  Nor  did 
that  mark  the  whole  difference  as  com- 
pared with  1845.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
poor  received  numerous  assistances  from 
the  hand  of  charity,  aided  by  the  contri- 
butions of  meal  from  farmers  in  the 
district ;  and  it  was  also  notorious  that 
at  that  time  in  Scotland  the  relations 
maintained  their  own  poor,  and  made  it 
a  matter  of  pride  to  oo  so,  so  that  they 
would  almost  starve  themselves  rather 
than  allow  their  relations  to  come  upon 
the  Poor  EoU.  All  that  was  now  changed. 
The  legal  rate,  which  the  poor  considered 
they  had  the  right  to  come  upon,  had 
buttoned  up  the  pocket  of  charity,  and 
had  destroyed  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  of  mutual  relationship,  and  had 
dried  up  aU  those  feelings  and  habits 
which  Imit  together  in  kindly  union  the 
different  members  of  a  community.  The 
poor  were  now  left  to  fight  their  way  as 
they  best  could,  instead  of  being  able 
to  rely  upon  mutual  friendship  and 
on  assistance  from  those  above  them. 
This  had  given  rise  to  relations  of  de- 
termined warfare  between  rich  and  poor 
— ^the  poor  claiming  as  a  right,  reHei,  no 
matter  how  improvident  they  might  have 
been,  how  drunken,  how  dissipated.  No 
matter  how  entirely  their  distress  might 
be  owing  to  their  own  wilful  folly  and 
idleness,  they  claimed,  in  spite  of  that, 
the  right  to  assistance ;  while  the  rich, 
on  the  other  hand,  resisted  claims  found- 
ed upon  no  proper  moral  consideration 
whatever.  The  law  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  he  thought  that  it  was  enough 
for  him  to  state  these  broad  facts  to  jus- 
tify him  in  asking  the  Government  to 
grant  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
whole  system  of  the  Poor  Law  of  Scot- 
land. Only  eight  years  after  the  Act 
was  passed.  Sir  John  McNeill  went  to 
Caithness  and  examined  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  if  any  Member  would 
turn  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervision in  1853,  he  would  find  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  result  of  that 
investigation.  Sir  John  stated  distinctly 
that  the  consequence  of  that  law  had 
been  to  destroy  all  principle  of  inde- 
pendence, and  to  pauperize  the  country, 
and  to  create  all  those  evils  which  it 
ought  to  have  avoided.  A  recent  Eeport 
had  also  been  issued  by  a  very  intelligent 
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Committee  of  Inyestigation  of  the  Wick 
Board,  and  lie  understood  tliat  Beport 
liad  been  generally  endorsed  by  the 
counties  and  parishes  in  Scotland  as  to 
the  points  in  which  remedy  was  sought. 
Now  there  were  three  questions  which 
appeared  to  him  must  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated. One  was  the  principle  of  ex- 
tending the  area  of  chargeabihty ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  having  felt  the  advantage 
of  adopting  such  a  system  in  England, 
they  should  not  be  refused  it  in  Scot- 
land. Another  was  to  abolish,  or  to 
largely  modify  the  law  of  settlement — a 
result  which  would  follow  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  assessment.  Whe- 
ther the  area  of  chargeabiUty  should  be 
extended  to  the  union  or  to  the  county 
was  a  matter  ui)on  which  he  would 
not  pass  an  opinion  until  he  heard  the 
evidence  which  niirfit  be  adduced  before 
the  Committee.  There  might  be  diffi- 
culties in  extending  the  area  to  the  coun- 
ties, because  some  of  them  were  divided 
into  districts.  For  instance,  his  own 
county  of  Ayr  was  divided  into  three 
districts.  However  that  was  a  matter 
of  detail;  and  what  he  wanted  to  ar- 
rive at  was  an  enlarged  area  of  charge- 
ability.  Yesterday,  he  received  a  paper 
containing  information  respecting  several 
parishes  in  one  county,  and  the  writer 
enumerated  nineteen  parishes,  the  per- 
centage of  taxation  upon  which  varied 
no  less  than  ^m  £1  6«.  to  £8.  And 
that  was  aU  in  one  county.  Such  a 
state  of  things  was  highly  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  it  called  loudly  for  relief. 
There  was  a  Eeturn  lying  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  moved  for  by  him- 
self a  year  or  two  ago,  showing  dis- 
tinctly ihe  rates  which  were  levied  in  the 
various  parishes  throughout  Scotland, 
and  although  those  rates  varied  as  much 
as  from  5d.  or  6d.  in  the  pomid  to  2«.  6d, 
and  3*.,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  whole 
average  of  the  coimtrj'  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  U.  2d.  in  the  pound.  There 
was  also  another  point  which  he  desired 
the  Committee  to  direct  their  attention 
to,  and  that  was  the  restoration  to  Scot- 
land of  its  old  and  recognized  principle 
that  every  man  should  contribute  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor  according  to  his 
means.  Why  was  the  landed  proprietor, 
or,  more  than  that,  the  poor  householder 
in  the  towns  and  coimtry  villages,  to  be 
taxed  imtil  he  himself  was  brought  into 
pauperism,  while  the  rich  money-lender 
who  had  the  mortgages  upon  that  land 


was  to  escape  scot-free.  He  might  be 
told  there  were  difficulties  in  the  matter, 
and  that  they  must  go  to  a  national  rate. 
Well,  if  they  were  to  go  to  a  national 
rate,  he  saw  no  difficulties  in  the  matter. 
He  thought  the  support  of  the  poor  was 
a  national,  and  not  a  local  matter.  It  was 
by  making  it  local  that  they  had  created 
aU  those  inequalities  and  questions  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  settlement.  It  was 
all  very  well  so  long  as  the  great  staple 
of  income  was  the  land,  and  the  limd 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  bear  the 
support  of  die  poor ;  but  since  those  days 
they  had  the  large  manufacturing  in- 
terests, who,  instead  of  gathering  tog^ 
ther  their  twenty  or  thirty  labourers, 
bring  together  thousands  of  men  who, 
when  a  mishap  occurred  in  trade,  might 
be  turned  upon  the  streets,  not  upon  the 
men  who  brought  them  together,  but 
upon  the  land.  No  one  felt  more  stronglv 
upon  the  subject  than  his  own  consti- 
tuents, and  he  trusted  that  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, who  he  understood  was  to  grant 
the  Committee,  would  not  limit  the  scope 
of  their  inquiry.  He  wanted  a  thorougn, 
entire,  and  radical  inquiry  into  the  whole 
working  of  the  system.  Do  not  let  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tell 
him  that  he  would  give  him  a  partial 
inquiry  into  some  of  the  points,  and  re- 
fuse inquiry  as  regarded  me  others.  He 
would  rather  not  have  an  inquiry  at  all 
if  it  was  to  be  but  a  partial  one.  He 
wanted  such  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  pauperism  and  the  principles  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  would  settle  whether  they 
could  not  have  something  like  the  old 
law  of  Scotland,  which  would  restore  to 
them  that  independence  of  character 
which  was  once  their  pride  and  glory 
in  that  matter.  He  was  told,  but  he 
hoped  that  it  was  not  true,  that  he  was 
to  be  denied  inquiry  into  the  Board  of 
Supervision.  Now  let  him  ask — Of  what 
does  that  Board  consist  ?  There  was  upon 
it  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinbu^h,  the 
Jjord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  three  SherifEs 
depute  or  county  Judges,  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland,  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Crown — one  of  whom 
was  a  paid  Chairman.  They  had  Be- 
ports  annually  from  that  Board,  but  what 
were  they  ?  They  gave  them  statistical 
Returns  of  the  number  of  poor,  of  the 
expenditure  upon  them,  and  other  de- 
tails of  that  kind,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  operation  of  tiie  Act ;  but  they 
had  no  minutes  of  their  meetings,  and 
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kaew  nothing  of  what  they  did  or  how 
they  did  it,  and  they  believed,  as  always 
was  the  case  where  there  was  only  one 
paid  member  of  a  committee,  that  that 
paid  member  was  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  entire  Board.  Now  amongst  other 
things  which  he  ought  to  mention  was  the 
enormous  increase  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  amount  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  and  one 
of  those  items  was  the  item  of  manage- 
ment. That  had  risen  in  the  last  Eejwrt 
to  no  less  than  £94,000  per  year.  It  had, 
in  fact,  crept  up  regularly  year  by  year 
from  £17,000,  which  was  the  sum  at 
which  it  stood  in  1845.  He  knew  not 
whether  that  sum  included  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  but  he  did  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  reduced,  because  at  that 
rate  it  would  soon  reach  no  less  than 
£200,000  a  year.  Therefore  he  said  they 
ought  to  have  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  Board,  unless  it  could  come 
before  the  Committee  and  prove  that 
what  it  did  was  more  for  good  than  evil. 
He  entertained  what  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  throughout  Scotland  in  respect 
to  what  were  called  Edinburgh  Boards. 
There  was  no  representation  upon  that 
Board.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  not  a 
member  of  it,  although  it  did  happen 
that  the  Solicitor  General,  who  was  a 
member  of  it,  was  also  a  Member  of  that 
House  ;  but  there  was  no  fixed  represen- 
tation upon  it,  and  no  certainty  of  re- 
presentation. The  whole  principle  of  it 
was  that  of  a  central  irresponsible  body, 
whose  decisions  after  they  were  given, 
he  believed,  often  produced  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  Scotltmd.  It  might  bo, 
when  they  came  before  the  Committee, 
they  might  satisfy  them  that,  although 
in  certain  cases  they  might  create  hard- 
ships, yet  upon  the  whole  their  action 
had  been  just  or  justifiable  ;  but  if  they 
reftised  to  come  Ibefore  the  Committee, 
upon  them  would  be  the  accusation 
that  they  dared  not  come  to  explain 
their  conduct.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scot- 
land; and  whether  any  and  what  amendments 
tbonld  be  made  therein." — {Mr.  CraufurcL) 

Sm  EOBEET  ANSTEUTHER  said, 
he  must  congratulate  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  on 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
the  subject  imder  the  notice  of  the  House. 
He  most  cordially  endorsed  all  that  he 
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had  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  ac- 
tion being  taken  in  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  that  had  taken  a  great  hold 
on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
he  could  fully  bear  out  his  hon.  Friend 
in  his  statement  that  the  people  of  that 
country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
partial  or  incomplete  inquiry.  Ho  him- 
self was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything 
else  than  the  fullest  and  most  searching 
inquiry,  ffis  hon  Friend  might  possibly 
be  labouring  under  a  misconception 
when  he  said  that  he  believed  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate  would  limit  the  inquiry 
so  far  as  details  were  concerned.  Should 
the  learned  Lord  Advocate  do  so,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Anstruther)  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  upon  the  groimd  that  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  passing  a  Yote  of 
Censure  upon  the  Board  of  Supervision 
to  compel  them  to  appear  before  a  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he,  for  nis  part,  could  not 
see  the  force  of  any  objection  to  an  open 
inquiry.  If  the  Board  of  Supervision 
conducted  its  ajSairs  satisfactorily — if  the 
sum  of  money  it  expended  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor  was  not  extrava- 
gant— if  there  be  nothing  to  hide  from 
the  Committee  —  why,  then,  he  asked 
should  there  be  any  objection  to  appear 
before  that  Committee?  Their  refusal 
to  appear  would  certainly  look  suspi- 
cious ;  and  should  the  learned  Lord  Ad- 
vocate refuse  to  conmiand  them  to  ap- 
pear, it  would  look  very  like  as  if  there 
was  something  to  conceal.  He  made  no 
charge  against  the  Board  of  Supervision ; 
he  only  stated  a  fact  when  he  said  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  Scotland 
that  the  ajffairs  of  the  poor  were  not 
satisfactorily  managed  by  that  Board. 
The  increase  in  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
was  something  enormous.  In  the  year 
1853  it  was  only  £67,000 ;  but  in  1868 
it  had  risen  to  between  £94,000  and 
£95,000.  That  such  was  the  case,  was, 
he  thought,  quite  sufficient  groimd  for 
demanding  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
full  and  radical.  The  various  points 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayr  were 
most  interesting,  and  he  thought  the 
thanks  not  only  of  the  Scotch  Members 
but  of  the  House  were  due  to  him  for 
the  manner  in  whicli  ho  had  brought  the 
subject  before  them.  Ho  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  GKjvemment  would  not  only  grant 
inquiry,  but  would  allow  that  inquiry  to 
be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible. 
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Sib  EDWAED  COLEBROOKE  said, 
he  could  not  allow  the  remarks  of  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Crauftird)  to  pass  with- 
out notice.  He  was  sure  that  if  the 
House  did  agree  to  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive inquiry  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
proposed  it  would  do  so  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  to  that  which  he  had  dis- 
played m  his  speech.  He  desired  to 
bear  his  tribute  to  the  immense  benefit 
which  the  present  law  had  conferred 
both  upon  the  poor  and  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  Scotland.  He  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  when  it  passed  that  mea- 
sure, but  he  could  at  least  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been 
passed  with  undue  haste.  Looking  at  the 
nistory  of  the  measure,  he  thought  it  had 
been  one  of  a  most  beneficial  kind,  whilst 
much  of  the  distrust  with  which  it  was 
received  had  been  dispelled  by  the  mo- 
deration with  which  the  law  had  been 
carried  out,  and  the  sound  working  of 
the  administration  in  largo  parts  of  the 
country.  He  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prise that  after  the  disclosures  in  the 
Keport  upon  which  that  Act  was  founded 
—  disclosures  of  the  starvation  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  in  many  cases, 
and  of  their  entire  dependence  upon  the 
most  precarious  sources  of  relief — ^his 
hon.  iriend  should  still  speak  boldly  of 
his  wish  to  recall  the  system  under  which 
those  things  had  taken  place.  He  must 
surely  have  forgotten,  to  give  one  in- 
stance only  out  of  many — ^the  very  dif- 
ferent footing  upon  which  the  lunatics  of 
Scotland  were  now  placed  to  that  which 
they  occupied  before  the  passing  of  the 

S resent  Act.  He  should,  above  aU  things, 
eprecate  the  institution  of  an  inquiry 
by  that  House,  under  the  apprehension, 
conveyed  by  «my  Member  of  it,  that 
there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  to  undo  the  work  which 
was  then  accomplished.  He  would  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  evils  existed,  but 
they  were  not  so  great  as  were  attempted 
to  be  made  out.  He,  for  his  part,  did 
not  deprecate  inquiry  into  that  subject ; 
but  he  thought  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
should,  first  of  all,  be  distinctly  named 
and  understood.  He  had  no  desire  to 
exclude  the  Board  of  Supervision  from 
that  inquiry.  He  thought,  moreover, 
that  some  of  the  things  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ayr  were  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  however,  to  decide  whether 
rating  should  be  coii^ed  to  house  pro- 


perly or  to  land,  but  that  was  also  a 
proper  question  for  inquiry.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  House  should  not 
enter  upon  an  inquiry  without  having 
clear  and  practic  J  views  as  to  what  it 
wished  to  accomplish.  Should  the  Mo- 
tion be  a^eed  to,  however,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  would  re-model  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee.  He  ob- 
served that  the  hon.  Member  proposed 
that  that  Committee  should  be  largely 
composed  of  the  junior  Members  of 
Scotland,  many  of  whom  were  quite  new 
to  that  House.  That,  he  thou^t,  was  a 
mistake,  and  he  hoped  some  of  the  senior 
Members,  such  as  the  representatives  of 
Kilmarnock  and  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho  and  Mr.  Bouverie)  woidd  be  added 
to  the  Committee.'! 

Mr.  POLLAJRD-UEOUHART,  hav- 
ing been  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  Scotland  before  he  entered  that 
House,  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say  that  for  some  time  he  had  seen  with 

Sain  £md  regret  the  abuses  that  were 
ally  growing  up  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  and  which  required 
the  serious  investigation  of  the  House ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  operations  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision  ought  to  be  in- 
qiiired  into. 

Mb.  KINNAIBD  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  what  had  faUen  from  several  hon. 
Members  who  had  just  spoken,  that  the 
very  greatest  possible  interest  was  felt 
in  Scotland  on  that  question.  No  topio 
seemed  to  have  taken  firmer  hold  of 
the  public  mind  in  that  country  than 
that  had.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  his  experi- 
ence had  gone,  it  was  rather  in  regard 
to  the  area  of  chargeabiliiy  than  to  any 
other  point  that  inquiry  was  needful 
The  present  system  threw  a  great  burden 
upon  the  city  which  he  represented, 
being  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultural 
county,  which  needed  at  times  all  the 
surplus  labour  the  town  could  afford; 
but  when  out  of  work  the  chargeabiliiy 
of  the  labourers  had  to  be  borne,  not  by 
the  rates  of  the  place  in  which  they 
had  earned  their  hving,  but  they  were 
brought  into  the  town,  and  thus  became 
chargeable  on  the  town  rates,  which  was 
felt  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance.  He 
could  only  say  that,  although  his  ex- 
perience had  not  been  as  great  in  the 
matter  as  that,  of  his  hon.  Friend,  Jib 
considered  him  quite  justified  in  ask- 
ing the  learned  Lord  to  grant  a  Gom- 
mittee.    At  the  same  time  he  must  add, 
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that,  in  his  opinion,  there  wonld  be 
plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  afforded 
after  the  Committee  was  appointed  to 
extend  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  It  would 
therefore,  he  thought,  be  wise  on  the 
part  of  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  Committee  on 
the  subject  that  Session,  even  although 
the  Lord  Advocate  might  be  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  more  limited  in 
its  scope  than  his  hon.  Friend  had 
wished.  And  he  would  also  remind  his 
hon.  Friend  that  there  would  not  be  too 
much  time  that  Session  to  expend  on 
such  an  inquiry,  and  therefore  that  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  object  to  it, 
unless  it  was  to  go  to  the  fullest  extent 
which  he  desired. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  could  not  but 
express  bji  earnest  hope  that  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate  would  gr«uit  that  Com- 
mittee. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  expressed  him- 
self in  the  steongest  and  most  forcible 
manner  with  respect  to  the  evils  attend- 
ing the  present  system.  For  his  own 
part  he  could  not  speak  except  with 
respect  to  the  feeling  in  his  own  county, 
and  there  had  been  undoubtedly  an  un- 
mistakable feeling  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  existing  evils  under  the  present 
Poor  Law  system  in  Scotland.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  pointed  out  very  clearly  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  question  affecting 
the  bulk  of  the  population  as  that  very 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  only 
just  able  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water,  and  who  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  submerged  in  consequence 
of  the  burden  of  the  rates.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  stated  to  the  House  that  the 
expenses  of  management  had  reached 
the  large  sum  of  £94,000.  Surely  that 
was  one  good  ground  why  there  should 
be  a  searching  inquiry.  Another  good 
ground  was  that  the  present  system  ope- 
rated very  injmdously  to  the  poor  them*- 
selves.  That  fact  had  been  very  forcibly 
put  before  him  by  a  gentleman  of  Edin- 
Durgh,  Mr.  Currer,  and  he  fully  confirmed 
what  had  so  weU  been  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Craufurd), 
that  the  existing  system  had  a  most  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  recipients  of 
the  rates.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  quite  ad- 
mitted that  some  legal  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  neces- 
sary, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to 
be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

Mi\  Kinnaird 


maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  formerly  existed 
in  that  country,  but  which,  he  grieved  to 
say,  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  compro- 
mised by  the  existing  system.  Formerly, 
the  poor  of  that  country  spared  no  pains 
or  labour  to  support  their  poor  relations; 
but  now  he  was  told  by  those  who  were 
conversant  with  the  subject  that  that 
spirit  was  in  a  great  measure  dead. 
There  was,  indeed,  he  was  informed,  a 
complete  change  in  that  respect,  6uid 
that  now,  instead  of  making  efforts  to 
support  their  poor  relations,  their  sole 
object  was  to  get  them  off  their  hands 
and  on  to  the  rates.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  attribute  all  those  evils  to  the 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision. He  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  oir  John  McNeill, 
the  President  of  the  Board,  who  had  al- 
ways shown  himself  a  most  able  adminis- 
trator, and  a  first-rate  man  of  business 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  he  hoped  that  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  would 
not  limit  the  inquiry  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  any  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayr;  be- 
cause if  his  hon.  Friend  had  exaggerated 
any  part  of  his  statement,  which  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  did  not  say,  the  inquiry  would 
prove  that  he  was  wrong ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  was  limited,  people 
would  be  sure  to  say  that  there  must 
have  been  something  which  the  Board  of 
Supervision  were  afraid  to  have  inquired 
into,  and  the  statements  were  founded 
on  correct  information. 

Mr.  M^LABEN  said,  he  most  cordially 
approved  of  the  Motion  which  had  been 
made  for  the  fullest  possible  inquiry  into 
that  subject.  So  far  as  he  knew,  his 
hon.  Friend  had  made  no  exaggerated 
statement  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
he  (Mr.  McLaren)  believed  that  he  had 
understated  the  facts  and  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  1847.  H  he  went  back  for  ten  years 
previously  to  that  date,  he  could  tell  them 
a  most  remarkable  fact.  Li  1837,  the 
whole  amount  which  was  expended  in 
Scotland  on  poor  rates  was  £1 80,000  odd. 
Ho  forgot  me  exact  figures.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  Motion  was  likely  to 
be  opposed,  and  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  It  was  now  nearly 
£900,000.  In  point  of  fact  within  that 
short  period  of  thirty-one  years  it  had 
increased  about  500  per  cent.  If  that  was 
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not  a  startling  thing  lie  did  not  know 
what  was.  From  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  issued  three  weeks  ago,  he  saw 
that  there  were  about  350,000  people  in 
Scotland  last  year  receiving  parochial  as- 
sistance— that  was  to  say,  either  as  actual 
regular  recipients  of  poor  relief,  as  casual 
paupers,  or  as  the  children  of  those  classes, 
out  of  a  population  of  3,100,000,  so  that, 
in  that  year,  every  ninth  person  in  Scotland 
received  assistance  out  of  the  poor  rates. 
If  that  was  not  a  startling  fact,  and  one 
which  deserved  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  that  House,  he  did  not 
know  what  was.  He  would  not  put  it 
merely  as  a  question  of  money — he  would 
put  it  on  far  higher ;  he  would  put  it 
on  moral  groimds.  The  present  system 
was  destroying  the  independence  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  people.  The  national 
character  was  being  deteriorated  by  the 
present  system  of  Poor  Law  relief.  He 
held,  and  many  people  who  had  seen  it 
and  who  were  far  better  acquainted  with 
its  effects  than  he  was  held,  that  the 
present  system  of  administration  of  the 
Foot  Law  was  one  great  means  of  that  de- 
terioration. It  was,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  that  House  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of 
the  case.  A  remark  was  made  in  order 
to  disparage  the  effect  of  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  selected  the  jimior 
Scotch  Members  instead  of  the  senior  to 
be  Members  of  that  Committee.  It  was 
almost  too  trifling  a  matter  to  notice,  but 
he  (Mr.  McLaren)  might  sa}'  that  liis  hon. 
Friend  did  him  the  honour  to  ask  him  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  but  hav- 
ing been  pretty  hard  worked  for  the  last 
three  years,  he  suggested  whether  it 
woidd  not  be  right  that  his  junior  Col- 
league should  work  for  the  next  year. 
His  hon.  Friend  assented,  and  accordingly 
he  asked  his  Colleague,  who  had  far  more 
experience  in  that  particular  branch  of 
social  economy  than  he  (Mr.  McLaren) 
had,  having  been  the  Chairman  of  a  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  his  Colleague  had  kindly 
assented.  He  thought  that  that  state- 
ment was  quite  sufficient  to  remove  any 
impression  which  had  been  created  by 
the  remark,  that  by  selecting  only  the 
junior  Members  his  hon.  Friend  had  the 
intention  of  making  what  was  generally 
termed  a  '*  packed  Committee,"  in  order 
to  arrive  at  any  special  results  which  he 
might  desire.  K  his  hon.  Friend  had 
any  intention  of  reverting  to  the  old 


method  of  means  and  substance  assess- 
ment, he  was  dead  against  him  as  to  that 
question ;  but  he  had  not  stated  in  his 
resolution  that  such  was  his  intention ; 
and  certainly  they  were  entitled  to  in- 
quire— ^having  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  on  the  system  that  now  ex- 
isted— whether  that  system  was  not  ca- 
pable of  being  improved.  If  it  was, 
no  doubt  the  Committee  woidd  find  out 
what  was  t^ie  best  remedy  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
quite  impossible  to  go  on  without  extend- 
ing the  area  of  rating.  A  system  had 
come  into  operation  in  Scotland,  partly 
from  the  state  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
partly  from  the  Game  Laws,  that  wher- 
ever a  cottage  in  the  country  districts 
could  be  knocked  down  it  was  done ;  and 
go  where  they  would,  the  inhabitants 
could  find  no  other  house  open  to  them 
in  the  district.  The  effect  of  that  was  no 
doubt  to  clear  the  country,  and  in  almost 
every  district  in  Scotland  the  labourers 
thus  removed  were  forced  into  towns. 
The  result  was  that,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
the  labouring  men  in  Scotland  were  ob- 
liged to  go  from  the  towns  into  the  coun- 
tiy  districts  to  work  in  the  morning,  walk- 
ing four  or  five  miles,  and  returning  a 
similar  distance  in  the  evening.  And, 
moreover,  when  they  did  return,  they 
were,  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  live  in 
tenements  which  were  hardly  fit  for  pigs 
to  live  in.  And  aU  this  arose  from  the 
fear  that,  if  cottages  were  erected  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  the  sons  and  the 
husbands  would  shoot  game,  or  kill  the 
fish,  and  partly  from  tiie  fear  of  Uieir 
becoming  chargeable  upon  the  poor 
rates  of  the  parish ;  so  that  it  was  thought 
far  better  to  get  rid  of  them  at  once, 
and  to  drive  fiiem  to  the  towns,  where 
they  were  placed  upon  the  towns*  poor 
rate.  He  (Mr.  McLaren)  thought  that 
that  was  one  strong  ground  for  inqtdring 
into  the  present  state  of  things.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ayr  made 
some  reference  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision, and  also  to  the  discussion  wnich. 
took  place  in  Scotland  when  the  Act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  that 
Board  was  passed.  He  would  not  go 
into  that  question  at  the  present  moment; 
but  he  did  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  named  the  members  of  that 
Board,  and  among  them  he  mentioned 
the  Lord   Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the 
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Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  three 
Sheriffs  depute.  Now,  he  (Mr.  McLaren) 
held  the  first-mentioned  office  for  three 
years,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  there- 
fore he  thought  he  might  say  that  he 
knew  just  as  much  as  it  was  needful  to 
know  of  it ;  and  he  could  state  that  the 
whole  business  of  that  Board  was  practi- 
cally done  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Secretary,  and  that  it  could  be  done  just 
as  well  if  no  other  members  of  the  Board 
were  present.  In  the  Act  which  had 
been  alluded  to  there  was  a  clause  which 
enabled  the  Government  to  pay  £100  a 
year  to  each  of  three  legal  gentlemen 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  three  Sheriffs  are 
named  in  the  Act — the  Sheriff  of  Perth, 
the  Sheriff  of  Renfrew,  and  the  Sheriff 
of  Boss.  It  was  expected  that  they 
would  attend  for  £100  a  year.  In  the 
last  year  that  allowance  was  increased 
to  £150  a  year.  If  those  gentlemen 
were  to  attend  fifteen  meetings  a  year, 
they  would  thus  receive  at  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  for  each  meeting,  and  he 
really  doubted  whether  their  attendance 
was  worth  ten  pence,  for  the  business 
was  practically  arranged  and  settled 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held,  and  there  was  really  nothing  to  do 
but  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Then  there  was  a  swarm  of  clerks,  in- 
jectors, and  people  connected  with  the 
iDoaxd,  whom  the  Government  paid,  and 
it  also  gave  £10,000  a  year  for  medical 
aid,  wmch  did  not  appear  in  those  local 
accounts.  They  had  thus  the  whole 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Central  Board 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  over  and 
above  all  those  circumstances  it  seemed 
to  him  that  if  an  inquiry  was  to  take 

Elace  at  all  the  inquiry  must  em- 
TSLce  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  in 
his  opinion  that  was  one  of  the  most 
important  points  upon  which  an  inquiry 
was  necessary.  He  could  dwell  upon 
that  subject  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time ;  but  he  would  not  further  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House,  because  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  not  seek  to  limit  that 
inquiry,  being  convinced  that  nothing  but 
.a  nill  inquiry  would  give  satisfiEiction  to 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  DYCE  NICOL  said,  that  having 
just  heard  the  experience  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Edinbiirgn,  as  Chairman  of  a 
parochial  Board  in  that  town,  he  ven- 
tured to  state  his  opinion,  as  serving  in  | 
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a  similar  capacity  in  a  rural  district, 
which  was  entirely  confirmatory  of  that 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Lanarkshire :  he  considered  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  Scotland  was  satisfactory;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  subject  more 
deserving  of  a  full  and  searching  in- 
quiry. The  principal  grievance  now 
felt  arose  from  the  enormous  expense  of 
litigation  as  to  settlement ;  the  consider- 
ation of  which  had  been  urged  on  the 
authorities  for  several  years,  but  they 
had  been  unable  to  propose  any  measure 
likely  to  prove  an  effectual  remedy. 
The  unequal  pressure  of  the  rates  is 
now  prominently  brought  forward,  and 
with  reference  to  that  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Ayr  Burghs,  as 
existing  in  the  county  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  and  to  the  letter  which  he 
had  received  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Brotherton,  he  had  to  ex- 
plain that  that  gentleman's  residence 
had  on  each  side  of  it  a  fishing  village, 
and  from  such  a  population  the  claims 
for  relief  were  likely  to  be  large.  On  his 
own  property,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  county,  he  had  also  two  fishing  villa- 
ges, which  of  course  increased  the  poor's 
rate ;  but  much  depended  on  the  pru- 
dent and  watchful  management  of  the 
Board  and  Inspector,  and  in  that  re- 
spect there  was  a  wide  difference  in 
many  parishes.  The  subject  of  the 
increase  of  the  area  of  cnargeability 
should  be  approached  with  caution,  for 
although  several  of  the  most  experienced 
heads  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Board 
had  expressed  strong  opinions  on  it, 
they  had  only  been  able  to  carry,  three 
years  ago,  after  much  opposition,  the 
Union  Chargeability  Bill.  The  selec- 
tion of  members  for  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee composed  of  Gentlemen  of  well- 
known  ability  for  any  inquiry  of  im- 
portance, he,  however,  feared  would  leave 
an  impression  on  the  public  that  there 
was  too  much  of  the  town  element  in  it 
— ^the  county  Members  proposed,  chiefly 
representing  counties  with  large  villages, 
and  the  great  mineral  districts  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  rate  was  heavy,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  their 
constituents  to  be  relieved  from  a  large 
proportion  of  such  at  the  cost  of  the 
population  of  the  rural  districts. 

Mb.  MTTJiETl  said,  that  knowing  as 
he  did  the  feeling  of  Scotland  on  this 
subject,  he  was  glad  that  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Craufurd)  had  brought   forward 
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the  Motion.  He  had  had  experience 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  boih  in  the 
mineral  and  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  he  knew  a  little  of  its  opera- 
tion in  the  county  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend,  who  had  just  sat  down,  had  refer- 
red. He  might  say  that  he  had  found 
the  greatest  possible  dissatisfaction,  even 
among  people  of  different  habits,  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  In 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  he  believed 
it  had  been  the  means  of  increasing  the 
immorality  of  the  coxmty  to  an  extent 
which  he  should  not  like  to  describe. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  law  had 
broken  down  the  independence  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  single  good  which  had 
been  done  by  it  for  the  poor  of  that 
country^  nor  was  he  acquainted  with  any 
place  which  would  bear  out  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward  Colebrooke). 
The  law  was  giving  the  greatest  possi- 
ble dissatisfaction  not  only  as  to  money, 
but  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  it  had 
upon  the  population.  It  had  increased 
immorality  to  a  great  extent ;  it  had  in- 
creased drunkenness,  and  it  was  possible 
to  trace  paupers  going  from  the  room 
where  they  got  their  money  straight  to 
the  gin-diop,  where  they  spent  it, 
without  taking  6d,  home,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  their  family  had  to 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours for  subsistence.  That  charity  had 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  frozen  up.  Peo- 
ple now  did  not  take  the  same  care  of 
the  poor  as  they  used  to  do.  Charity 
was  also  frozen  up  in  another  direction, 
and  people  did  not  take  the  same  care 
of  the  poor  members  of  their  families 
that  they  did  formerly.  On  the  con- 
trary, sons  and  daughters  were  not  un- 
frequently  foimd  coming  forward  and 
stating  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  maintaining  their  parents ;  that 
that  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to 
the  Board,  and  that  they  expected  the 
Board  to  maintain  them  in  time  coming. 
The  result  was  that  disputes  frequently 
arose,  which  went  to  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  entailed  serious  expense  in  litiga- 
tion. He  sincerely  hoped  that  that  Com- 
mittee would  be  granted,  and  that  the 
inquiry  would  be  as  full  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  made,  because  he  felt  satisfied 
that  a  partial  inquiry  would  not  give 
satisfaction. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  the 
speakers  who  had  preceded  him  in  that 
dobato  had  not  exaggerated  the  import- 


ance of  the  subject  which  his  hon.  TViend 
(Mr.  Craufurd)  had  brought  before  the 
House.  He  felt  it  himself  very  strongly, 
and  in  a  great  many  of  the  observations 
which  the  hon.  Member  and  other  hon. 
Members  had  made,  he  (the  Lord  Advo- 
cate) had  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
concurrence.  Unquestionably,  he  had 
not  been,  nor  was  he  now,  an  admirer 
of  the  Act  of  1845.  He  believed  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  at 
that  time  to  make  a  better  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  He  had  the 
impression  then  —  and  that  impression 
was  not  altogether  removed  from  his 
mind — that  the  Act  ought  not  probably 
to  have  been  so  sweeping  and  so  strin- 
gent as  it  had  absolutely  turned  out. 
Legal  provision  for  the  poor  carried  with 
it  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
of  those  consequences  which  have  been 
described  by  hon.  Members;  «md  the 
moment,  therefore,  they  had  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  it  went  to  a  certain 
extent  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  charity, 
and  they  did  what  was  far  worse  —  they 
struck  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  the 
people,  and  the  obligation  which  in 
Scotland  in  former  days  was  supposed 
to  be  paramoimt,  of  providing  for  the 
poorer  members  of  a  family.  jBut  that 
had  been  done.  They  could  not  retrace 
their  steps.  It  would  be  utterly  vain  to 
attempt  to  go  back  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  previous  to  1845.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  that  year  was  a  year 
of  calamity.  There  was  a  state  of  things 
in  Scotland  that  was  disgraceful  to  civi- 
lization ;  and  the  people,  especially  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  were 
in  a  state  not  of  comparative,  but  of  ac- 
tual starvation.  Therefore,  while  he  had 
that  impression  he  could  not  put  his 
opinion  against  that  of  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers. The  Act  had  been  passed,  they 
had  a  Poor  Law  for  Scotland  —  he  was 
thankful  to  say  it  was  not  an  able-bodied 
Poor  Law,  and  he  trusted  it  never  would 
be.  The  question  now  was,  whether 
there  were  any  means  of  improving  the 
system  that  was  then  introduced.  They 
could  not  restore  the  state  of  matters 
that  existed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  He  was  anxious,  he  admitted,  to 
limit  the  inquiry  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  proposed,  and  he  was  so  because  he 
thought  he  saw  some  practical  result 
would  follow  from  the  inquiry  which  the 
hon.  Member  wished  them  to  embark  in. 
He  did  feel,  and  he  repeated,  that  if 
they  were  to  embrace  in  a  Conmiittoe  of 
that  House  the  whole  question  of  the 
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Scotch  Poor  Law,  though  they  might 
collect  a  valuable  mass  of  information, 
it  was  not  likely  to  come  to  any  practical 
result.  The  whole  of  that  matter  was 
inquired  into  in  1844  and  1845.  The  Act 
of  1845  was  the  result,  and  if  they  went 
back  and  opened  up  that  ground,  he  did 
not  imagine  that  their  labours  would  be 
likely  to  produce  much  advantage  to  the 
country.  But  he  could  see  that  there 
were  some  questions  in  which  legislation 
was  necessary.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  question  of  the  area  of  chargeability, 
which  was  a  very  important  topic.  It 
had  been  applied  in  England.  He  gave 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  could  be  ap- 
plied in  Scotland ;  but  he  did  see  that  on 
the  one  hand  very  considerable  advan- 
tages might  accrue,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
were  not  insuperable.  Then  there  was 
the  law  of  settlement.  Certainly  his 
professional  experience  had  led  him  to 
this  conclusion,  that  in  the  way  in  which 
the  funds  were  administered  by  paro- 
chial Boards  no  money  was  more  reck- 
lessly squandered  than  in  trying  legal 
questions  in  matters  of  settlement,  re- 
sulting in  no  benefit  of  any  kind,  because 
the  nue,  established  by  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  poimds  in  one  case,  not 
unfrequently  turned  against  the  parish 
in  another.  He  had  a  strong  idea  that 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  that  mat- 
ter. He  did  not  think  that  the  law  of 
settlement  was  worth  the  money  it  had 
cost.  He  thought  it  might  fairly  be 
considered  whether  it  might  not  be 
abolished  altogether,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  modified.  But  then  his  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  go  back  upon  the 
question  of  means  and  substance.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  equity  in  that  law 
in  its  period ;  but  there  was  also  in  it  a 
great  deal  'of  difficulty  and  inconveni- 
ence, and  he  believed  that  the  Scotch 
Members  were  all  of  one  opinion  on  the 
matter.  At  all  events  it  could  not  be 
raised  unless  the  area  of  chargeability 
was  so  extended  that  the  Poor  Law  was 
taken  up  on  something  like  a  national 
footing.  The  last  matter  was  the  Board 
of  Supervision.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Fife  (Sir  Bobert  Anstruther) 
seemed  to  say  that  if  ho  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  did  not  assent  to  a  Committee 
of  Liquiry  on  that  subject,  either  he  or 
the  Board  must  have  something  to  con- 
ceal. Now,  if  he  thought  the  Board  had 
anything  to  conceal,  he  would  say  that 
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an  inquiry  ought  immediately  to  be 
granted.  And,  since  the  hon.  Member 
had  expressed  a  desire  that  that  matter 
should  be  embraced  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
Committee,  there  could  not  bo  the  slight- 
est reason  why  it  should  not  be  so. 
ffis  objection  was,  that  it  looked  as  if 
there  was  some  reason  to  impugn  the 
conduct  of  the  Board.  It  was  clear,  and 
he  did  not  in  the  least  disguise  the  fact, 
that  the  burden  of  the  poor  rate  had  be- 
come a  very  serious  evil  in  Scotland, 
though  his  own  belief  was  that,  imder 
the  management  of  Sir  John  McNeill 
and  his  successor,  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision had  executed  its  duty,  which  its 
name  implied,  of  supervising  the  local 
boards  of  the  country,  with  singular 
fidelity.  He  knew  very  well  that  any 
inquiry  would  only  redoimd  to  their 
honour.  He  had  sat  on  the  Board  him- 
self, and  he  knew  its  working  well. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
McLaren)  had  contrived  to  bring  in  a 
charge  against  the  Sheriffs  who  sat  on 
that  Board.  He  must  confess,  unless 
his  informants  were  mistaken,  that  the 
state  of  matters  was  the  reverse — at 
least,  he  had  heard  the  Sheriffs  strongly 
express  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  which  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  devote  to  tho 
discharge  of  their  duties.  When  he  was 
at  that  Board  he  had  known  them  give 
a  very  constant  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  and  there  occasion- 
ally arose  very  large  and  difficult  ques- 
tions of  law  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
decide.  He  had  to  remind  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  that  when,  two 
or  three  years  since,  a  Bill  was  passed 
in  relation  to  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  Scotland,  the  Board  of  Supervision 
was  created  in  that  Bill  the  tribimal  to 
decide  upon  and  to  put  in  operation  the 
sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act,  thus 
throwing  upon  the  Board  a  great  deal 
more  labour.  And  he  did  not  recollect 
that  upon  that  occasion,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  upon  the  BUI,  any 
objection  was  taken  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Board.  He  had  thought  it  right 
to  say  those  few  words  in  defence,  or 
rather  in  vindication  of  and  in  justice  to 
the  Board,  which,  as  had  been  observed, 
had  no  representative  in  Parliament. 
He  had  only  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  if 
his  hon.  Friend  thought  fit  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  the.Board  of  Supervision,  he 
had  no  objection  to  that  coiirse  being 
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adopted.  He  would,  iowerer,  eu^reBt 
that  the  Committee  should  not  be  nomi- 
nated to-night.  It  was  not  usual  to 
place  the  names  of  hou.  Members  ou  the 
Paper  before  the  appomting  of  a  Com- 
mittee was  agreed  to,  and  he  should  bo 
obliged  if  the  hon.  Member  allowed  hiin 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  him. 
before  the  Committee  was  nominated. 

Me.  CEAUFDBD  said,  tbat  aa  the 
learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Advocate)  had 
kindly  consented  to  grant  the  Committee 
in  the  form  in  which  he  asked  for  it,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detain  the 
House  with  any  reply.  But  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  £dward 
Colebrooke)  that  there  were  the  names 
of  no  fewer  than  eight  coimty  Members 
on  the  list  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
do  anything  disrespectful  to  the  hon. 
Baronet,  or  any  other  desire  than  to 
form  such  a  Committee  as  might  be 
deemed  competent  to  undertake  that  in- 
quiry. TTJH  sole  object  in  putting  the 
names  down  on  that  day's  Paper  was  to 
ehcit  the  expression  of  opinion  they  had 
had  that  evening,  and  he  would  at  once 
yield  to  the  wish  of  the  House  on  that 
matter.  As  to  his  having  selected  junior 
Members,  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
buigh  (Mr.  M'Laren)  had  already  ex- 
plained  what  had  happened  in  regard  to 
himself,  and  as  to  the  hon.  Members  for 
Olasgow,  their  case  was  much  the  same 
as  his.  "With  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr,  Bouverie) 
ho  &ad  taken  the  first  opportunity  he 
had  of  inviting  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's co-operation,  and  ho  expected  an 
early  answer  trora  him  on  the  subject. 
He  would  at  present  withdraw  the  names 
he  had  su^estcd  for  the  Committee, 
his  only  desire  being  to  constitute  such 
a  Committee  as  woiild  give  thorough 
confidence  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Stleni  Conaaiitix  apptAmUd,  "to  ioqaire  Into 
tbe  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Sootland  ;  sod, 
wbalher  anj  andwhatamandmentiihouldbomade 
therein,"— (jtfr.  Craufard.) 

And,  on  Hareh  IT,  CommittM  nominated  u 
folloiri : — Mr.  CBiurcBD,  ths  Loan  Adtociii, 
Sir  RoBifti  A»iBDTHiB,  Mr,  AxDiaaoi',  Mr. 
AauiTSTiiD,  Mr.  Cihiboh,  Sir  Editibd  Coli- 
laooKE,  Mr.  Eujci,  Mr.  CBCu-EiriKa,  Mr.  Oas- 
Ewtxa.  Mr.  Fordtci,  Mr.  Hauiltok,  Mr.  Loor, 
Mr.  HuKimotn,  Mr.  M'Ltotl',  Mr.  MtLLtB,  Sir 
GaiBin  MoaToomaT,  Mr.  PiHEaa,  Sir  Dtiin 
Wbddbbbobx,  and  Hr.  Abthdb  Feii.  : — Power  to 
MDd  for  piTfMiJ,  papen,  and  rwonU ;  Fire  to  be 
tbe  joomm. 


LOCAL  TAXATION.— OBSERVATIONS.  . 
Sia  QEOEaE  JENKIN80N,  who 
had  given  notice  that  he  would  call  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  said,  he  did  not 
propose  at  that  late  hour  to  trouble  Uie 
Houao  then  with  further  discussion  on 
the  question  embraced  in  his  Notice,  it 
had  already  been  so  Ailly  discussed  on  a 
former  night  and  almost  incidentally 
that  evening  by  the  debate  on  the  Scotch 
Poor  Law.  He  reserved  to  himitelf  the 
right,  however,  of  bringing  forward  the 
subject  ag(un,  and  he  should  do  so, 
partly  because  the  promise  of  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  been  sufficiently  definite 
as  to  time,  and  partly  because  he 
thought  that  as  the  Government  had 
acceded  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee for  Scotland  they  could  hardly 
refuse  a  similar  inquiiy,  or  immediate 
legislation  as  reg^ds  England.  He 
should  bring  the  matter  forward  again 
shortly  after  Easter,  and  meanwhile  he 
wished  to  impress  upon  tbe  Government 
the  fact  that  the  feeling  was  as  strong 
in  this  country  as  it  was  in  ScotUni^ 
that  some  alteration  in  the  present  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law  was  lu^ntly  re- 
quired. 

6AHE  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIEST  EEAPIKQ. 

Mb.  M'LAGAN,  in  rising  to  move 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  m  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Game  Laws  of  Scotland  said, 
the  measure  was  almost  identical  with- 
that  which  he  brought  forward  in  1867. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  it,  along 
with  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  - 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  was  i-eferred  last  year  to  a  Select 
Committee.  And  as  the  Amendments 
which  were  made  in  the  Committee  and 
embodied  in  the  BiU,  did  not  give  much 
satisfaction  in  Scotland,  as  the  question 
of  the  Game  Laws  had  made  consider- 
able advance  in  Scotland  since  last  Ses- 
sion, and  as  the  game  question  was 
made  one  of  the  principal  questions  at 
the  hustings  in  that  country  at  the  lato 
election,  he  thought  he  was  warranted  in 
bringing  it  before  the  new  Parliament. 
The  main proviaionBofthemeasnre.wMdt 
ho  now  asked  leave  to  introduce  were — 
first,  that  hares  and  rabbits  should  not 
be  deemed  game  within  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinary  Game  Laws :  secondly,  fliat 
cumulative  punishments  or  penalties  for 
offences  imder  the  Game  Laws  should  be 
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abolished:  thirdly,  that  prosecutions  un- 
der the  Game  Laws  should  be  transferred 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  to  that  of  Sheriffs  of  counties  : 
and,  fourthly,  the  Bill  provided  a  speedy 
mode  by  which  tenants  might  obteiin 
compensation  for  damage  done  to  crops 
by  game.  The  principal  alteration  he 
had  to  propose  as  contained  in  the  BUI 
was  in  the  fourth  clause — ^namely,  that 
which  provided  a  speedier  mode  by  which 
tenants  could  obtain  compensation  for 
damage  done  by  game.  He  might  state 
that  with  regard  to  this  matter  he  had 
availed  himself  largely  of  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the 
Select  Committee  of  1867,  and  had  em- 
bodied those  suggestions  in  that  clause 
of  his  BUI.  He  now  asked  leave  of  the 
House  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  Amend  the 
Game  Laws  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  FOEDYCE  said,  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  made 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  whose  Bill  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  compromise.  He  trusted 
that  if  the  measure  was  to  be  opposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  they 
would  take  ^q  measure  in  their  own 
hands,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
legislate  upon  it  during  me  present  Ses- 
sion. It  seemed  to  him  that,  considering 
the  loyalty  of  the  Scotch  constituencies 
to  the  present  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
Bench,  they  had  some  right  to  make  that 
demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Me.  KINNATRD  said,  he  thought  the 
absence  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire,  (Lord  Elcho)  woidd 
tend  to  simplify  matters,  for  they  would 
now  have  only  one  Bill  to  consider  instead 
.of  two.  He  was,  therefore,  very  much 
indebted  to  him  for  having  withdrawn 
his  Bill  and  thus  left  the  stage  clear 
for  the  introduction  of  that  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Linlithgow- 
shire (Mr.  M^Lagan).  Like  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Fordyce)  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  looked  upon  that  Bill  as  a 
compromise,  £uid  he  thought  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  wise  one.  He  trusted  that 
nis  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Advocate  would  endeavour,  when 
the  BUI  was  passing  through  Commit- 
tee, to  amend  it  by  giving  some  ad- 
ditional power  to  the  tenants  of  obtaining 
speedy  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  by  game.  He  could  say,  from  his 
own  experience  at  the  last  election,  that 
there  was  no  question  which  attracted 
more  attention   in    Scotland   than  the 
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question  of  the  Game  Laws,  not  merely 
among  the  proprietors  of  land  and  their 
tenants,  but  among  the  people  them- 
selves, who  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
destruction  by  game  of  food  which 
would  otherwise  be  avaUable  for  the  use 
of  the  people.  Therefore,  the  question 
was  removed  from  the  position  it  used 
to  occupy,  as  one  chiefly  interesting  to 
the  sportsman  and  the  tenant.  There 
was,  doubtless,  considerable  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  unnecessary  consumption 
of  food  which  would  otherwise  be  used  as 
food  by  the  people. 

Mb.  CEUM-EWING  said,  he  could 
fully  confirm  the  statements  made  by  the 
hon.  Members  who  had  addressed  the 
House  upon  that  subject,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws  was  one  that  had 
attracted  very  considerable  attention  in 
Scotland,  and  he  trusted  that  leave  would 
be  given  to  bring  in  the  BiU. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  said,  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Linlithgowshire  bringing  in  his  BUI.  He 
should  reserve  any  observations  he  might 
have  to  make  upon  it  untU  it  was  brought 
up  for  a  second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Game  Laws  of  Scotland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  M' Lagan,  Mr. 
FoBDTCB,  and  Mr.  Obr  Ewino. 

^i\\  pretenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  82.] 

SUPPLY.— REPORT. 

Eesolution  [Feb.  26]  reported, 

Mk.  Alderman  LUSK  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Supple- 
mental Yote  passed  last  evening,  and 
now  being  reported  to  the  House.  He 
alluded  particularly  to  the  large  sum 
of  £1 1,738  paid  for  public  buildings,  and 
to  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  large  a 
sum  had  to  be  paid  for  arbitration  claims 
in  connection  with  Westminster  Bridge  ? 
He  also  commented  on  the  increased 
charge  of  £17,200  for  the  constabulary 
force  in  Ireland,  on  the  charge  for  new 
pensions  and  retiring  allowances  con- 
nected with  Irish  Law  Courts,  6uid  on 
the  addition  of  £18,000  to  the  outlay 
on  printing  and  stationery,  contending 
that  some  explanation  of  those  items 
was  required,  and  objecting  generally  to 
a  Supplementary  Estimate. 

LoED  ELCHO  said,  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  whose  name  Notice  of  a  Question 
stood  on  the  Paper  that  evening  with 
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case,  however,  the  Act,  liad  been  passed, 
compensatioii  had  been  granted  under 
it,  and  all  that  conld  be  done  was  to 
carry  out  the  arrangement.  In  some 
particulars  the  apparent  increase  of  Esti- 
mate would  be  only  nominal,  for  the  in- 
crease of  salary  was  in  substitution  for 
fees  which  would  in  future  be  paid,  not 
to  the  officer,  but  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  There  was,  also,  a  transfer  of 
charge  from  other  funds  to  the  Vote. 
The  three  causes  which  he  had  now 
explained  together  occasioned  a  charge 
of  £19,000  ;  and  it  appeared  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  the  best  and 
most  distinct  way  of  bringing  the  matter 
forward  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Supple- 
mentary Estimate,  so  that  the  House 
might  have  before  it  any  increase  in  the 
expenditure.  His  hon.  Friend  viewed 
Supplementary  Estimates  with  dislike. 
But  if  the  House  were  to  adopt  that 
view,  the  only  possible  course  would  be 
to  bring  forward  very  outside  Estimates  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  when  once  an  Estimate  was  voted, 
eveiybody  concerned  in  spending  appa- 
rently thought  it  his  duty  to  get  rid  of 
the  money  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Vote. 
The  better  course,  therefore,  was  to 
frame  the  original  Estimates  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  probable  requirements; 
ana  if  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  for  an  excess,  to  bring  it  forward 
m  a  shape  that  admitted  of  its  being 
examined  and  inquired  into  by  hon. 
Members. 

Me.  SCOUEFIELD  said,  he  hoped 
the  warning  just  given  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  mania 
of  moving  for  Retxims  would  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  a  new  House.  He 
might  speak  freely  on  this  matter,  for 
during  the  seventeen  years  he  had  been 
in  the  House  he  had  only  moved  for  one 
Setum ;  it  was  contained  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  and  he  would  candidly 
admit  that  he  believed  it  was  nearly 
useless.  The  great  body  of  the  Returns 
published  were  not  only  useless  but  mis- 
chievous, for  they  produced  a  feeling  of 
despair  upon  the  Members.  One  very 
hard-working  Member  of  the  House  told 
him  that  if  fewer  Ketums  were  published 
he  should  read  a  great  many  more  of 
them.  The  only  way  of  checking  the 
multiplication  of  these  Papers  would  be 
the  adoption  of  some  salutary  rule,  imder 
which  the  Member  moving  for  the  Re- 
turn would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  percent- 
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age  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  its 
production. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

BURIALS  EEGXJLATION  BILL. 

Acts  read ;  coimdered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  bo  directed  to 
more  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  which  regulates  the  Burial 
of  Persons  in  England  not  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church. 

Resolution  reported :  -^  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Hadfibld,  Mr.  Charlbs 
Rbxd,  Mr.  HsNBT  Richard,  and  Mr.  Cakdlish. 

BiW  pretenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  33. 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  ^d  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]  -^  SxLBOT  CoifXiTTxx  —  General 
Valuation,  Ao.  (Ireland). 

Public  Bills — (Ordered;  Firtt  Beading — Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  Amendment  *  [34] ; 
Life  Insurance  Companies  [35] ;  Game  Laws 
(Scotland)  (No.  3)  [36]. 

Second  Reading  —  Sunday  Trading  [5];  Elec- 
tion Expenses  [7]  negatived. 

BAYS  WATER    MARKET    AND    BATHS 
BILL,   {by  Order.)  SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  road  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  T.  CHAMBEES  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  upon  that  day 
six  months.  This  was  a  JBill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  market  and  baths 
between  Westboume  Grove  and  West- 
bourne  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Padding- 
ton,  and  for  this  purpose  four  persons, 
whose  names  were  mentioned  in  the 
Bill,  were  incorporated,  with  power  to 
take  land  compulsorily.  The  addresses 
of  these  persons  were  unknown,  and  he 
had  tided  in  vain  to  find  them.  The 
promoters  of  the  scheme  proposed  to  take 
certain  land  belonging  to  the  vestry  and 
the  trustees  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Paddington.  They  also  sought  powers 
to  build  houses  upon  the  frontage  of 
this  land.  Five  years  was  the  period 
they  asked  for  the  completion  of  the 
works,  and  after  the  market  and  baths 
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were  constructed   they   wished   to    be 
allowed  to  hold  them  for  ninety-nine 
years,  or  to  be  permitted  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  them  to  a  corporation  or  other 
persons.     The  objections    to    the    Bill 
were  very  numerous.     First  of  all,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for   a 
market  in  the  locality,  nor  did  the  in- 
habitants demand  any  such  thing.     The 
affair  was,   in    fact,    a  mere    building 
speculation.       The    parish    authorities 
opposed  the  measure,  because  they  were 
to  be  deprived  of  land  which  they  held 
for  behoof  of  the  poor,  merely  to  acom- 
modate  certain  private   and    unknown 
speculators  who   desired    to    turn    the 
scheme  to  their  individual  profit.     Those 
who  promoted  the  Bill  pointed  to  Lam- 
beth as  an  instance  of  the  good  that  was 
gained    by    the    establishment    in    the 
metropolis  of  markets  like  the  one  pro- 
posed.    It  was  quite  true  that  the  mar- 
ket at  Lambeth  served  very  useful  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  case  of  Paddington  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Lambeth. 
The  latter  had  a  very  poor  population  to 
whom  the  market  was  a  convenience, 
but  the    former  was   a    district    filled 
almost  entirely  with  houses  of  a  first- 
class  character,  which  were  inhabited  by 
rich    people,    whose    convenience    was 
amply  provided  for  by  a  large  number 
of   shops    of   every    description.     This 
proposed  market  was  to  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  there  was  a  very  great 
traffic  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  would 
prove  an  obstruction.     Moreover,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  to  open 
up  Westboume  Park,   and  make  it  a 
thoroughfare — a  step  that  would  seri- 
ously diminish  the  value  of  the  house 
property  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  the 
people  who  lived  there  had  taken  up 
their  residence  in  that  spot  on  account 
of  its  quietness  and  its  retired  situation. 
Apart,  however,  from  these  objections, 
there  was  one  which  took  precedence  of 
them  all ;  and  that  was  that  it  was  not 
the  practice  of  Parliament  to  give  com- 
pulsory powers  to  any  company  merely 
for  the  advancement  of  a  purely  private 
speculation.     They  had  an  instance  of 
this  in   what   occurred  not    long    ago. 
A  proposal  was  made  by  some  private 
speculators  to  pull  down  the  houses  in 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Strand,  in  fi*ont 
of  Holywell  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  large  hotel.     When  the  Bill 
came  under  the  consideration   of  Lord 
Eedesdale  that  noble  Lord  declared  that 


Parliament  would  never  give  such  a 
power  to  private  speculators;  and  that 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  throw  upon 
the  parish  the  immense  expense  of 
opposing  such  a  measure  before  a  Select 
Committee.  The  BlU  was  accordingly 
thrown  out  upon  the  Standing  Orders, 
and  this  was  what  he  (Mr.  Chambers) 
wished  the  House  to  do  upon  the  present 
occasion.  The  inhabitants  of  Padding- 
ton had  instructed  him  to  say  that  they 
did  not  want  the  proposed  market ;  that 
it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  would  seriously  deteriorate  the 
value  of  property,  and  that  the  vestry 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  land 
which  they  held  for  behoof  of  the  poor, 
and  which  was  yearly  increasing  in  value. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  reject  the  Bill,  and  not  allow  it  to 
go  before  a  Select  Committee. 

Colonel  SYKES  seconded  the  Motion. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
proposal  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
was  an  outrage  upon  the  people  of 
Paddington.  It  was  a  mere  jobbing 
speculation  on  the  part  of  persons,  whose 
very  names  were  unknown,  to  rob  the 
poor  in  order  to  advance  their  own 
interests.  He  was  sure  the  good  sense 
of  the  House  would  never  grant  such  a 
demand. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr  Thomas  Cham- 
hers.) 

Question,  '*That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and 
negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

BiU^w^  off  for  six  months. 

METROPOLITAN    STREET    TRAMWAYS 
BILL,    (by  Order,)    SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  pease  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
He  said  he  did  so  simply  because  no 
other  Member  had  placed  any  notice  of 
opposition  to  this  project  on  the  Paper. 
The  other  evening  the  House,  on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  refused  to  allow  a  BiU, 
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to  be  introduced  by  a  noble  Lord ;  and 
there  was  an  equally  important  constitu- 
tional question  at  stake  in  connection 
with  this  Bill — ^namely,  whether  or  not 
the  House  would  grant  permission  to 
a  private  company  to  monopolize  a 
large  portion,  and  in  some  cases  one- 
half  of  the  roadway  of  some  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis. 
The  House  would  have  to  judge  whether 
this  could  be  done  without  seriously 
affecting  the  public  interests  and  greatly 
damaging  the  public  convenience.  There 
was  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  to  refer  this 
BiU  to  a  Select  Committee,  but  he  thought 
the  House  would  come  to  a  much  better 
decision  than  any  Committee.  Hitherto 
the  history  of  tramways  in  the  metro- 
polis had  been  one  of  &ilure  and  disas- 
ter. The  first  scheme  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  proposed  was  rejected  in  1858, 
and  in  1861  upon  the  proposal  being  re- 
vived, it  was  thrown  out  without  a  di- 
vision. Again  in  1 866-7  a  Tramway  BlU 
was  rejected  upon  the  Standing  Orders, 
and  in  the  following  Session  it  met  with 
a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  House 
itself  without  a  division.  Trial  of  the 
tramway  system  had  been  made  in  the 
Westminster  Bridge  Bead  and  Victoria 
Street,  and  in  Bayswater  Road,  but  with- 
out success,  and  ultimately  the  rails  were 
pulled  up  and  the  schemes  altogether 
abandoned,  aU  parties  agreeing  that  it 
was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis.  Had  the  parties 
who  promoted  this  Bill  confined  their 
proposal  to  Kennington  Koad  he  should 
probably  not  have  objected,  but  they 
proposed  to  lay  down  tramways  in  West- 
minster Bridge  Koad,  where  the  traffic 
was  very  great,  and  where  great  public 
inconvenience  would  be  the  result.  They 
were  told  that  the  system  worked  well 
in  New  York,  but  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  neither  in  Fifth  Avenue  nor 
in  Broadway  of  that  city,  which  were 
chief  thoroughfares,  were  there  any 
tramways.  Moreover,  the  people  of 
New  York  wore  in  a  measure  compelled 
to  use  tramways  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  pavement  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Sala,  was  so  execrable  that  hansom 
cabs  could  not  traverse  the  streets. 
Copenhagen  was  also  cited  as  an  instance 
of  the  good  working  of  the  tramway 
system,  but  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  more  carriages  passed  up  and 
down  Westminster  Boad  in  the  course 
of  a  day  than  were  to  be  found  in  all 
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Copenhagen.  Were  the  rails  l«dd  along- 
side the  road  they  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  tradesmen 
and  merchants  along  the  route,  for  it 
would  prevent  carriages  from  standing 
before  their  shop  doors  ;  and  would 
prevent  carts  fix)m  being  loaded  and 
unloaded  with  their  goods.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rails  were  laid  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  the  progress  of 
vehicles  would  be  seriously  interrupted, 
and  drivers  would  have  continually  to 
cross  and  re-cross  the  rails.  The  narrow 
part  of  the  Westminster  Bridge  Boad 
was  only  37  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  if  the 
tramway  were  laid  in  the  centre  only 
14  feet  would  be  left  on  each  side  for 
other  vehicles.  In  Palace  Boad  the 
width  was  only  29  feet.  In  Stangate  the 
width  was  only  13  feet  10  inches.  He 
was  told  that  ilie  rails  to  be  used  by  this 
company  were  very  superior  to  those 
which  were  laid  down  by  George  Francis 
Train.  There  certainly  was  some  dif- 
ference between  them,  but  it  was  not 
such  as  to  warrant  any  argument  being 
based  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
No  one  could  deny  that  after  the  rail 
had  been  down  a  short  time  the  rail  on 
the  blocks  of  granite  would  be  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  road,  and  would 
be  dangerous  to  any  carriage  that  was 
driven  over  the  rails.  He  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  BiU  which  had  recently  been 
passed  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  great  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  traffic,  and 
these  powers  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  rendered  nugatory  if  they  now  placed 
half  their  streets  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate company.  But  it  was  urged  that 
these  tramways  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  working  classes.  On  that  plea  he 
had  supported  the  experiment  made  of 
a  tramway  along  the  Old  North  Boad, 
one  of  the  widest  highways  of  Darling- 
ton, but  after  a  short  time  everybody 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only 
a  great  nuisance,  and  it  was  taken  up. 
But  let  them  look  a  little  into  the  bene- 
fits which  were  to  be  conferred  on  work- 
ing men  by  this  scheme.  There  would 
be  two  carriages  morning  and  evening, 
at  the  rate  of  l^d,  a  mile,  which  would, 
allowing  sixty  to  the  carriage,  accom- 
modate 120  workmen.  For  the  rest  of 
the  working  men  and  the  public  "there 
was  a  TninimiiTn  charge  of  3^.  a  mile,  so 
that  the  plea  was  simply  absurd,  and 
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wonld  not  for  a  moment  compare  with 
facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  com- 
panies— the  Metropolitan  having  agreed 
to  run  workmen's  trains  morning  and 
eyening,  charging  \d.  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Kensington  to  Trinity  Square, 
Tower  Hill.  For  liese  reasons,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  reject  the  measure, 
and  not  throw  upon  the  objectors  the 
expense  of  fighting  the  Bill  before  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mb.  LOCKE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months." — (-3/r.  Feme,) 

Captain  GROSVENOE  said,  although 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  asking  me 
House  to  take  an  entirely  different  view  of 
the  case  from  that  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  (Captain  Ghrosvenor)  could  not 
affect  to  feel  surprised  at  the  preju- 
dice which  existed  against  the  tram- 
way system  when  he  considered  that  it 
was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  recollection  of  that  obnoxious  agi- 
tator, Mr.  George  Francis  Train.  That 
gentleman  obtained  leave  to  lay  down 
various  tramways,  and  not  satisfied  with 
constituting  himself  a  public  nuisance  by 
his  manner,  tone,  and  general  method  of 
procedure  he  laid  down  his  rails  upon  a 
principle  so  faulty  as  to  threaten  the  de- 
struction of  any  carriage  with  ordinary 
wheels  that  ventured  upon  their  track. 
He  would  remind  the  House,  however, 
that  it  was  not  Mr.  Train  who  was  now 
applying  for  power  to  lay  down  tram- 
ways, nor  did  the  promoters  intend  to 
revive  the  imperfect  invention  of  that 
gentleman.  They  proposed  to  pursue  a 
course  in  every  way  the  opposite  of 
his.  First,  by  every  means  to  conciliate 
the  public ;  and,  secondly,  to  lay  down 
rails  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
not  by  any  possibility  obstruct  the  ordi- 
nary traffic.  The  interests  of  the  com- 
pany itself,  as  well  as  the  strict  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill,  guaranteed  that  this 
would  be  done — ^because  if  the  rails  were 
not  laid  down  in  a  mcumer  which  com- 
mended itself  to  the  public,  they  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  again  at  great  ex- 
pense. As  regarded  the  practicability  of 
the  project,  it  had  long  since  been  es- 
tablished by  actual  experience.  Dar- 
lington had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  as  an 
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instance  of  the  failure  of  the  system,  but 
for  his  part  he  would  adduce  the  case  of 
Birkenhead,  where  it  had  been  amply 
tried,  and  was  a  great  success.  An  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  some  interested 
persons  in  Birkenhead  to  do  away  with 
the  tramways  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  an  inconvenience,  but  the  juiy  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  tried  declared 
that  they  were  not  a  nuisance  but  an  ad- 
vantage ;  and  the  verdict  was  confirmed 
by  acclamation  in  the  town.  That  was 
in  1865,  and  from  that  time  up  to 
the  present  Birkenhead  had  enjoyed  the 
use  of  the  tramways.  The  prejudice, 
therefore,  which  existed  against  the 
name  of  Mr.  Train  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  great 
public  improvement.  Who  were  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  proposal?  The  proprietors 
of  the  public  vehicles  that  at  present 
plied  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  me- 
tropolis. From  what  these  gentlemen 
said,  one  would  suppose  that  London 
was  supplied  with  better  and  cheaper 
means  of  locomotion  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world,  instead  of  something  like 
the  reverse  being  the  case.  These  om- 
nibus proprietors  who  now  opposed  tram- 
ways, had  not  been  always  of  opinion 
that  they  were  mischievous.  On  the 
contrary,  he  found  from  the  Beport 
of  the  General  Omnibus  Company  of 
1857  that  their  chief  engineer  was  in 
favour  of  the  tramway  system ;  and,  in 
The  Times  of  November  20  in  that  year 
he  had  seen  it  stated  that  the  company 
were  about  to  expend  £50,000  of  their 
surplus  capital  in  laying  down  tramways 
for  their  own  use.  The  fact  that  the 
directors  had  not  carried  out  their  inten- 
tion he  regarded  as  a  loss  both  to  them- 
selves ana  the  public.  His  object  in 
mentioning  this  was  to  show  that  the 
omnibus  company  who  now  objected  to 
tramways  had  really  approved  of  their 
principle.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
practical  objections  to  this  Bill  were 
very  difficult  to  find,  and  though  he  had 
listened  with  attention  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Pease)  he  had  not  been  much  assisted 
in  getting  at  these  objections.  One  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  streets  of  London 
were  too  narrow  for  the  successftd  appli- 
cation of  the  tramway  system.  An  an- 
swer to  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  foreign  cities  where  tramways 
were  common,  although  the  streets  were 
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narrow  and  also  crowded.  Apart  firom 
this,  however,  the  Bill  did  not  contem- 
plate the  introduction  of  tramways  into 
any  thoroughfare  that  could  properly  be 
caUed  both  crowded  and  narrow.  The 
vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
had  petitioned  against  an  analogous 
measure  on  the  ground  that  they  ob- 

i'ected  to  giving  up  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
ic way  to  a  company  of  speculators. 
This  was  not  a  question,  however,  of 
giving  up  a  portion  of  the  thoroughfares ; 
for  after  the  tramway  was  laid  down  the 
public  would  have  precisely  the  same 
rights  over  the  roadway  as  at  present. 
The  only  right  the  vestry  would  give  up 
was  that  of  paying  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  portion  of  the  road  used  by  the 
company.  It  was  urged  that  the  pro- 
moters were  speculators,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged ;  but  he  did 
not  think  the  House  would  be  inclined 
unduly  to  curtail  the  spirit  of  legitimate 
enterprize.  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  vestries 
concerned  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
appreciating  the  advantages  which  would 
thus  be  conJerred  upon  the  ratepayers, 
gave  their  cordial  support  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill.  He  felt  confident 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  the  in- 
ducements held  out  to  the  promoters 
by  special  Standing  Orders  to  proceed 
with  their  BlU,  and  the  money  which 
had  been  spent  in  bringing  matters  to 
this  stage,  the  House  would  at  all 
events  anord  the  promoters  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  fair  and  candid 
consideration  of  their  scheme.  This  was 
nil  that  the  promoters  asked,  and  aU 
that  they  required  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  realization  of  their  scheme  would 
confer  a  substantial  and  unqualified  be- 
nefit upon  aU  clfisses  of  the  community. 

Me.  LOOKE  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  support  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Cap- 
t€dn  Qrosvenor)  gave  the  Bill  when  he 
considered  that  the  scheme  did  not  pro- 
pose to  carry  the  tramways  into  West- 
minster. But  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Southwark,  who  were  directly  interested, 
he  (Mr.  Locke)  was  there  to  oppose  the 
measure.  Unfortimately  with  regard  to 
private  Bills,  nobody  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  them.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  for  instance,  who  were 
for  and  who  against  such  Bills.  In  the 
present  case  they  wore  told  that  a  num- 
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ber  of  philanthropists  had  banded  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting the  public  at  large.  He,  for  his 
part,  however,  must  acknowledge  that 
he  had.  never  seen  one  of  those  so-caUed 
benefactors  in  his  life.  He  believed 
that,  in  this  instance,  a  good  many  of 
them  came  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  they  came  according  to  their  own 
account  in  order  to  benefit  the  British 
public ;  but  he  hoped  the  British  public 
would  be  able  to  estimate  these  pro- 
posals at  their  true  worth.  These  philan- 
thropists maintained  that  the  tram- 
ways would  be  flush  with  the  road,  but 
how  could  any  tramway  having  a  groove 
in  it  for  a  flange  to  run  in  be  flush  witli 
the  road  ?  The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Train's  tramways  was,  that  no  car- 
riage could  pass  over  them  without 
danger,  and  sometimes  accidents  were 
the  residt.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
having  declared  them  a  nuisance  they 
had  to  be  taken  up.  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Kennington  to  look  at  the 
plans  and  the  model  of  the  rails  of  the 
proposed  tramway,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther they  fulfilled  the  description  given 
of  them  in  the  Notice  Papers  of  the 
House.  He  had  found  that  the  tram- 
way was  not  fiush  with  the  roadway,  and 
that  the  same  kind  of  inconvenience 
would  occur  as  occurred  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Train's  tramway,  though  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  to  the  same  extent.  These 
philanthropists  would  monopolize  the 
road.  [  * '  No,  no  ! "  ]  What  he  called  mo- 
nopolizmg  a  road  was  this — that  the 
tramway  upon  which  the  carriages  were 
to  run  would  be  so  laid  down  that  the 
vehicles  passing  along  them  could  by  no 
possibihty  turn  out  of  the  way,  for  there 
were  flanges  to  the  wheels.  If  this  was 
not  **  monopolizing"  part  of  the  road,  he 
did  not  know  what  he  was  to  understand 
by  monopoly.  He  would  call  to  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members  the  state  of 
Westminster  Bridge  when  it  was  first 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  when  no 
vehicle  could  cross  from  side  to  side  of 
the  road,  the  centre  being  appropriated 
to  heavy  traffic.  Everybody  objected  to 
that  state  of  things,  but  no  one  moved  in 
the  matter  except  himself,  and  he  asked 
a  Question — indeed  he  believed  that  he 
kept  on  asking  it  about  once  a  fortnight 
throughout  the  Session.  He  spoke  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  then  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  (Mr.  W.  Cowper) 
upon  the  matter,  and  what  he  Heard  from 
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him  was,  that  Mr.  Page  was  ena- 
moured of  the  plan,  that  he  (the  First 
Gonunissioner)  did  not  approve  of  it,  and 
that  it  would  in  time  go.  Now  it  had 
gone,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  Westminster  Bridge  was 
with  the  tramway  gone.  He  asked  the 
House  to  consider  where  it  was  proposed 
that  these  tramways  should  go  in  ^uth- 
wark.  They  were  to  start  from  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  go  along  York 
Bead,  which  was  not  a  very  wide  road ; 
they  were  to  cross  Waterloo  Bead,  and 
were  then  to  go  the  whole  length  of  Stam- 
ford Street,  then  to  cross  BlackMars  Bead 
into  Southwark  Street,  and  thence  along 
Southwark  Bridge  Bead  to  the  bridge. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  greater  incon- 
venience than  that  of  a  company  mono- 
polizing these  roads,  which  formed  a 
pnncipcd  line  of  communication  between 
Westminster  and  the  City.  If  the  Bill 
were  passed  hon.  Members,  on  taking 
this  new  and  quick  route,  would  have 
those  tremendous  vehicles  of  the  com- 
pany rushing  along  their  road  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  all  kinds  of  danger ;  and 
it  was  not  shown  that  any  particidar 
class  of  people  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
It  was  indeed  said  that  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  working  classes ;  but 
this  was  said  by  the  philanthropists  ;  and 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  good  to 
these  last-named  people.  There  had 
lately  been  great  difficulty  in  floating 
anyming ;  there  was  no  buoyancy  in 
the  British  public ;  but  when  any  con- 
cern could  be  got  to  float  no  doubt  it 
was  a  good  thmg  for  those  who  got  it 
off.  It  was  said  that  if  the  thing  did 
not  pay  the  company  would  give  it  up  ; 
but  who  was  to  make  them  give  it  up  ? 
and  they  all  knew  possession  was  nine 
points  of  the  law.  He  should  like  to 
know  who  would  be  the  man  to  **bell 
the  cat"  and  turn  the  company  out  of 
our  narrow  streets.  His  plan  was  not 
to  let  them  in.  The  philanthropists  said 
that  they  must  adopt  this  scheme  because 
so  many  places  had  adopted  it.  It  was 
said  that  it  had  been  adopted  in  America. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Locke)  had  never  been 
there,  but  the  other  day  he  heard  a 
gentleman  speak  who  was  very  fond  of 
America,  and  doated  upon  American  in- 
stitutions, and  he  said  that  the  greatest 
nuisance  was  these  tramways  in  Phila- 
delphia. Paris  also  appeared  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  philanthropists,  and  it  was 
stated  in  their  docimient  that  they  had 


got  a  tramway  from  Paris  to  Boulogne. 
[An  hon.  Membeb  :  Bois  de  Boulogne.] 
No,  it  was  *' Boulogne."  Every  hon. 
Member  knew  that  there  was  a  little 
village  a  short  distance  out  of  Paris 
called  Boidogne ;  and  the  company  had 
used  the  name  of  this  place,  and  left  the 
ignorant  to  imagine  tiiat  the  tramway 
went  all  the  way  to  the  town  of  Boidogne, 
and  greatly  facilitated  the  communication 
between  Paris  and  England.  Now,  where 
were  the  tramways  laid  down  in  Paris  ? 
They  started  close  to  the  Place  de  Car- 
rousel, which  was  a  large  open  space,  and 
they  ran  along  by  the  river  on  an  im- 
mensely wide  road ;  and  in  this  way  they 
got  to  St.  Cloud,  and,  he  believed,  also  to 
Versailles.  The  case  might  have  been 
somewhat  parallel  to  London  if  there  had 
been  tramways  along  the  Boulevards — 
which,  by-the-by,  were  perhaps  twice 
as  wide  as  any  street  in  London;  but 
though  Baron  Haussmann  was  a  bold 
man,  yet  he  had  never  attempted  this, 
and  he  (Mr.  Locke)  firmly  believed  that 
were  he  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  tram- 
way along  the  Boulevard,  even  with  the 
Emperor  to  back  him,  the  public  would 
not  submit  to  it.  There  was  no  tram- 
way in  Paris  along  any  street  in  which 
there  was  a  large  traffic,  though  there 
was  no  better  managed  city;  nor  any 
where  there  were  more  omnibuses,  nor 
where  it  was  more  necessary  that  the 
working  classes  should  be  acconamo- 
dated.  In  his  opinion  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  Bill  going  to  a  Commit- 
tee, because  hon.  Members  could  well 
judge  of  the  question  from  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  public 
roads.  In  his  opinion  the  steamboat 
and  omnibus  accommodation  were  amply 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  pubHc  wants 
along  the  line  which  he  had  pointed  out, 
through  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  lay  down  these  trams  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  vote  that  the  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 

six  months.    

Mb.  MAGUIEE  said,  he  wished  to 
give  his  testimony  as  an  independent 
witness  to  the  vcdue  of  tramways.  Al- 
though up  to  a  recent  period  he  had 
been  much  prejudiced  against  them, 
his  recent  experience  of  their  work- 
ing in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  had 
led  bim  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  of  the  greatest  public  utility.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Pease) 
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had  quoted  Mr.  Sala  as  a  conclusiye 
authority  on  the  subject ;  but  although 
one  who  appreciated  fight  literature  and 
admired  Mr.  Sala's  abflity,  he  contended 
that  Mr.  Sala's  fault  was  that  of  a  sen- 
sational writer  who  could  do  nothing 
unless  he  laid  on  the  colours  thick.  Mr. 
Sala  was  a  most  amusing  companion  at 
the  breakfast  table ;  but  he  was  about 
the  last  writer  in  England  upon  whose 
testimony  he  would  rely,  or  to  whom 
any  Member,  having  respect  for  his 
position  as  a  legislator,  should  go  for 
facts  on  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 
Mr.  Sala's  description  of  New  York  was 
extravagant  and  nothing  but  a  carica- 
ture, the  result  of  Mr.  Sala's  play^ilness 
of  sfyle.  He  said  this  from  what  he  had 
seen  during  five  weeks'  residence  in  the 
City  of  Wew  York.  The  tramways 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  aU 
classes,  and  the  argument  that  the  two 
workmen's  cars  would  carry  only  120 
persons  during  the  day  was  fallacious, 
because  the  passengers  would  not  ride 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and  would 
most  probably  be  replaced  four  times  in 
a  journey.  The  fact  was  that  the  tram 
ways  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  were 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  working 
classes.  He  admitted  that  some  of  the 
American  tramways  were  faulty,  but  the 
majority  of  those  he  passed  over  in  car- 
riages did  not  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  wheels  in  the  least.  He  knew  that 
in  New  Orleans  the  tramways  were  an 
immense  property,  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  haidly  a  town  in  America  of 
40,000  inhabitants  in  which  there  was 
not  a  street  tramway.  He  asked,  woidd 
there  be  any  harm  in  sending  the  mat- 
ter to  a  Select  Committee,  so  that  they 
mi^ht  not  legislate  upon  any  absurd 
prejudice  or  false  statement  ?  The  rea- 
son why  tramways  were  not  generally 
adopted  in  Paris  was  that  the  system  of 
"correspondence"  was  perfect,  and  one 
of  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  He,  like 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke),  did  not  believe  in  philanthropists, 
but  he  did  believe  in  speculators,  and  it 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  House  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  idle  sneer  against  a 
class  of  men  who  had  done  so  much  for 
England.  Our  railways  and  many  other 
most  important  social  undertakings  were 
entirely  the  result  of  private  speculation. 
Me.  laird  said,  he  coidd  give  his 
most  emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of 
street  tramways.     Some  years  ago  one 
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was  laid  down  in  Birkenhead,  and  the 
mode  of  working  was  at  first  greatly 
complained  of.  The  rails  were  there- 
upon removed  and  replaced  by  others, 
and  j&om  that  time  there  had  been  no 
complaint.  Now,  nothing  would  occa- 
sion a  greater  annoyance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Birkenhead  than  that  the  street 
railways  should  be  removed.  They  ran 
from  the  Ferry  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  and  were  a  convenience  to  thou- 
sands of  working  men.  He  himself  was 
constantly  riding  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  but  he  never  found  that  there 
was  any  danger  or  inconvenience  aris- 
ing from  the  tramway.  There  was  ano- 
ther street  railway  in  Liverpool,  which 
ran  by  the  six  miles  of  docks,  and  it  was 
a  great  acconmiodation,  and  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  it. 

Mb.  SHAW-LEFEVEE  said,  he 
wished  to  express  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  this  Bill  ought  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
to  state  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
The  question  then  before  them  was  not 
whether  the  scheme  proposed  was  all 
that  coidd  be  wished,  but  whether,  con- 
sidering the  testimony  borne  to  the 
value  of  tramways  by  the  last  two 
speakers,  the  subject  did  not  deserve  in- 
quiry. He  could  support  the  view  taken 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maguire)  from  his  own  experience  of 
tramways  in  America;  he  had  never 
experienced  any  shock  when  passing 
over  the  line  in  a  private  carriage.  He 
folly  concurred  as  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  tramways  fin  T America. 
There  was  scarcely  a  town  in  that  coun- 
try which  was  without  a  tramway,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  good  system  of 
trams  shoidd  not  be  tried  in  the  less 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  metropo- 
lis. There  were  no  less  than  three  Bills 
now  before  the  House  which  proposed 
that  forty-one  miles  of  tramways  should 
be  laid  down  in  the  suburbs,  and  he  un- 
derstood that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  T.  Hughes) 
to  move  to  refer  aU  these  Bills  to  the  same 
Committee,  and  that  the  Standing  Orders 
should  be  suspended,  so  as  to  permit 
anybody  whatever  to  oppose  the  Bills 
without  being  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  locu9  standi.  On  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment he  should  support  that  Motion, 
he  hoped  therefore  that  the  Bill  would 
be  read  a  second  time. 
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LoKD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
his  experience  of  the  American  tram- 
wajB  had  been  quite  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maguire).  Tramways  were  possible  in 
the  United  States  only  because  the  streets 
were  very  broad,  ran  at  right  angles, 
and  were  but  little  encimibered  by  traflB.c. 
If  tramways  were  so  advantageous  as 
had  been  stated,  why  did  not  the  most 
enterprizing  people  in  the  world  lay  them 
down  in  Broadway?  In  Montreal,  the 
only  tramway  that  paid  was  one  that 
ran  fix)m  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  and  it  paid  because  in  some  parts 
the  roads  were  so  narrow  that  people 
were  obliged  to  use  the  tramway  to 
make  their  journey.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Westminster  (Captain 
Qrosvenor)  had  said  that  if  the  tram 
were  found  to  be  a  public  inconvenience 
it  would  not  pay,  and  then  the  company 
would  have  to  remove  it ;  but  if  the 
company  monopolized  the  road,  as  the 
Montreal  tram  did,  the  line  would  be 
sure  to  pay,  because  the  public  would  be 
obliged  to  use  it.  It  was  said  that  if 
tramways  were  adopted,  the  inhabitants 
would  have  to  keep  only  half  the  width 
of  the  roads  in  repair;  but  then  the  half 
would  have  the  traffic  upon  it  doubled, 
because  the  traffic  would  be  diverted 
from  the  tramway  to  the  common  road ; 
so  that  the  cost  of  machinery  of  the  road 
borne  by  the  parish  would  be  much  the 
same  as  it  was  now.  Another  objection 
was  the  stopping  of  the  ordinary  traffic 
by  the  police  to  aUow  the  passengers  to 
get  from  the  trams  to  the  pathway.  The 
danger  of  the  trams  was  notorious.  He 
had  recently  heard  of  a  gentleman's 
carriage  being  smashed  to  pieces  through 
being  unable  to  get  off  the  line  in  time ; 
and  when  in  New  York,  he  had  heard  of 
forty  accidents  occurring  in  one  day.  He 
had  himself  driven  before  a  car  on  a 
tram,  and  it  reminded  him  of  nothing 
as  much  as  flying  before  an  express  train 
at  full  speed. 

Me.  baker  said,  he  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  measure,  and  must  oppose 
the  second  reading.  The  proposed  trams 
ran  into  Essex,  although  the  title  referred 
only  to  the  metropolis.  As  the  measure 
stood  trams  might  be  extended  even  into 
Sussex.  There  was  a  part  of  the  road 
between  Whitechapel  and  Stratford  so 
narrow  that  it  was  called  **  the  funnel,'* 
and  let  the  police  do  their  best  to  regu- 
late the  traffic,  it  would  be  impossible, 


if  this  tramway  were  established,  but  that 
accidents  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Me.  WHITBEEAD  said,  he  thought 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  in  the  House.  As  the 
testimony  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
tramways  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
were  most  conflicting,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  send  the  Bill  to  a  Commit- 
tee. They  could  not  have  before  them 
in  the  House  the  plans  and  sections 
necessary  to  determine  the  matter,  and 
surely  it  was  not  because  ten  years  ago 
an  objectionable  plan  was  brought  for- 
ward, that  they  should  now  decide  against 
any  pltin  whatever.  At  present  the  work- 
ing classes  in  London  travelled  great 
distances  on  foot,  and  anyone  who  de- 
vised a  plan  by  which  they  coidd  be 
relieved  of  this  necessity  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  benefactor. 

Me.  M^AETHUE  said,  that  most  of 
the  arguments  against  proceeding  fur- 
ther with  the  measure,  reminded  him  of 
those  which  were  formerly  used  against 
railways.  He  had  travelled  in  street 
tramways  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  New  York,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  the  system  were  once 
fairly  introduced  into  the  metropolis, 
such  advantage  would  result,  that  every- 
body would  be  opposed  to  its  withdrawal. 
He  hoped  the  measure  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  a  Select  Committee. 

LoED  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke)  in  his  description  of  the  tram- 
way in  Paris,  had  omitted  a  most  im- 
portant point,  which  was  that  it  ran  at 
right  angles  to  the  four  or  five  bridges 
over  which  the  entire  traffic  of  the  city 
passed.  When  he  met  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion those  bridges  were  crowded  with 
carriages,  which  crossed  the  tramway 
diagonally  without  slackening  their 
speed ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
his  hon.  Friend  had  ever  heard  of  an 
accident  having  occurred  there.  He 
thought  it  hard  that  any  well-considered 
plan  should  inherit  the  prejudice  which 
had  been  created  by  the  scneme  of  Mr. 
Train. 

Me.  Aldeemax  LAWEENCE  said, 
admitting  that  the  question  of  rails  or 
or  carriages  or  of  the  public  advantage 
of  tramways  was  a  proper  one  for  a 
Committee,  he  entertained  a  strong 
preliminary  objection  to  the  measure 
— ^he   objected   to   giving   up   a  por- 
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tion  of  the  public  streets  to  any  pri- 
vate company.  If  tlie  scheme  were  a 
good  one  the  road  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  public  authorities  ;  the 
most  that  should  be  done  was  to  let  it  to 
a  company.  He  hoped  the  Board  of 
Trade  woidd  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  that  respect,  and  not  allow  a 
portion  of  the  Queen's  highway  to  be 
alienated,  as  it  would  be,  for  ever  by 
this  Bill. 

Me.  WALTEE  said,  if  his  vote  on 
this  question  depended  solely  upon  his 
experience  of  Mr.   Train's  railway  he 
would  have  given  this  proposal  his  un- 
qualified opposition.     But,  having  wit- 
nessed the    operation  of  the  tramway 
system  in  almost  every  important  town 
in  North  America,  and  knowing  what 
was  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  felt  unable  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  sending  the  Bill  to  a  Committee.     He 
thought  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  what  sort  of  a  Committee  the  Bill 
should  be  referred,  as  this  was  a  ques- 
tion which  could  only  be  decided  pro- 
perly by  experience,    and   the  British 
public  were  very  little  conversant  with 
the  working  of   the  tramway  system. 
Our  crowded  thoroughfares  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  the  more  densely  peopled 
portions  of  the  metropolis  were  totally 
unsuited  to  it;  but  there  were,  never- 
theless, parts  of  the  metropolitan  area — 
for  instance,  the   Stockwell  Road,   the 
Whitechapel  Eoad,  and  many  others  of 
the  less  crowded  thoroughfares  in  which 
a  system  of  tramways  would  be  an  un- 
mixed benefit.     It  would,  he  thought, 
be  the  duty  of  any  Committee  to  take  a 
much  'broader  view  than  was  opened  by 
this  Bin,  and  to  see  whether  a  much 
larger  scheme  might  not  be  adopted  in 
the  outskirts  of  London  without  inter- 
fering with  the  crowded  thoroughfares. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  of  New  York, 
you  would  not  find  a  single  gentleman 
there  who  would  not  bear  testimony  to 
the  ^eat  advantage  to  the  whole  com- 
mumty  of  the  tramway  system,  and  yet 
there  had  been  a  constant  fight  going  on 
between  the  authorities  of  the  town  and 
the  tramway  companies  about  getting  a 
tramway  into  Broadway.     He  remem- 
bered one  Simday  morning  finding  the 
road  in  Broadway  pulled  up  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  laying  down  tramway  rails 
as  fast  as  they  could.     The  reason  they 
did  it  on  Sunday  was  because  the  courts 
of  law  could  not  grant  an  injunction  to 
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restrain  them  on  that  day.  That  was 
what  some  would  think  rather  taking  a 
Yankee  advantage.  But,  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  he  found  the  street 
restored  to  its  normal  condition  and  the 
tramway  taken  away.  We  might  take 
a  lesson  from  the  Americans  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  They  were  a  prac- 
tical people,  and  they  would  no  more 
allow  a  tramway  to  be  put  down  in  one 
of  their  crowded  thoroughfares  than 
they  would  dispense  with  them  where 
they  could  be  usefully  applied. 

Mb.  BREWEE  said,  that  the  reason 
why  the  authorities  of  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square,  gave  only  a  very  qualified  op- 
position to  the  proposal  was  because  they 
considered  that  the  trafl&c  of  London 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  age. 
They  doubted,  however,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  transfer  the  care  of  the 
roads  from  a  public  body  to  a  private 
one.  The  substitution  of  a  groove  for  a 
flange  was  considered  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  209 ;  Noes 
78 :  Majority  131. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read,  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

Ordered,  That  the  Metropolitan  Street  Tram- 
ways Bill  and  all  other  Metropolitan  Street 
Tramways  Bills  be  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee ;  and  that  all  Petitioners  who  may  pray  to 
be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel  or  Agents, 
against  any  of  the  said  Bills,  be  heard,  without 
reference  to  any  question  of  locus  standi,  upon 
the  allegations  contained  in  their  Petitions,  if 
they  think  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the 
Bills  against  such  Petitions.  —  (Mir,  Thomae 
Hughes.) 

PARLIAMENT— THE  EASTER  RECESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mn.  ATETON  said,  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  hon.  Members  if,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
ho  were  to  inform  the  House  that,  if  the 
state  of  Public  Business  would  admit,  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
to  move  that  the  House,  at  its  rising 
on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  be  adjourned 
until  the  1st  of  April. 

ASSESSED  RATES  BILL.— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 

Mr.  A.YETON  said,  it  was  proposed 

to  put  this  Bill  down  for  Monday  instead 

of  Thursday,  but,  if  it  should  be  found 

that  it  woiild  be  inconvenient  to  hon. 
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Members  to  discuss  it  on  tliat  day,  the 
(Jovemment  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  application  on  the  subject.  It 
was  very  desirable,  however,  that  the 
House  i^ould  proceed  with  the  second 
reading  as  soon  as  possible. 


SUNDAY  TRADING  BILL— [BitL  5.] 

(Mr,  Thomas  JSughes,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  he 
desired  shortly  to  remind  the  House  of 
the  position  of  the  question  to  which  it 
related.     Legislation  on  that  question 
had  been  recommended  by  two  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  one  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  the  present  Bill,  or  one 
exactly  similar,  except  on  certain  minor 
X)oint6,  was  introduced  by  himself,  and 
read  the  second  time  without  a  division 
in  that  House  in  1867,   and  again  in 
1868 ;  its  second  reading  was  carried  on  a 
a  division  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
2    to    1.      Two    successive    Secretaries 
of  State  under  the  last  Government  ap- 
proved of  considering  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee, and  of  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  say  that 
the   present    Government  also  thought 
it  desirable  to  allow  it  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee that  it  might  be  modified  in  the 
second  clause,  on  which  the  Bill  chiefly 
turned,    and    that    some    measure    of 
that  kind  ought  to  be  passed.     At  pre- 
sent the  law  in  reference  to    Sunday 
trading  rested  upon  the  statute  of  the 
29th  of  Charles  11.,   and  the  lapse  of 
more  than  200  years  since  that  Act  was 
passed  had  greatly  changed  the  state  of 
things  to  which  such  legislation  was  ap- 
plicaole.  Indeed,  the  position  which  that 
Act  occupied  on  the  Statute-book  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  suited  to  modem  circimi- 
stances,  and  required  amendment,  for  it 
stood  between  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 
the  Act  repealing  the  Writ  de  Saretico 
Comhurendo,     The  statute  of  Charles  II. 
prohibited  'the  dealing  on   Sundays  in 
any  article  whatever,  with  the  exception 
of  milk,  up  to  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  and  of 
cooked  provisions  in  places  properly  li- 
censed for  their  sale.     The  method  pro- 
vided by  that  Act  for  carrying  out  its 
princij^e  was  one  that  had  been  found 
totally  unworkable— namely,  a  fine  of  6«., 
levied  in  the  first  instance  on  the  goods 


offered  for  sale.    The  process  was  that 
the  goods  should  be  seized  and  sold  by 
the  authorities,  the  fines  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  the  surplus 
handed  over  to  the  persons  who  had 
broken  the  law.     Some  time  ago,  in  or- 
der to  enforce  the  law,  about  800  sum- 
monses were  taken  out  in  South  London 
against  persons  charged  with  that  of- 
fence, 700  of  those  persons  promised  to 
abstain  from  Simday  trading,  saying  that 
they  should  be  thankful  if  «3l  shops  could 
be  closed;    but  the  100  remaining  on 
the  list  completely  defied  the  law.     The 
magistrates  found  they  had  not  the  power 
to  make  the  law  work,  and  the  conse- 
quence, in  regard  to  Sunday  trading  in 
the  metropolis  was  that  matters  were 
getting  worse  and  worse,  and  the  law 
was  now  deliberately  broken  week  after 
week  in  every  street  and  square.     He 
should  mention,  perhaps,  that  since  the 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  a  small  Act  had 
been  passed  in    the    reign   of   Queen 
Anne  enabling  mackerel  to  be  sold  at 
certain  hours  on  Sunday,  as  also  another 
Act  regulating  the  baking  trade.     In 
the  year  1858  the  then  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex   (Archdeacon   Sinclair)  went 
carefully  into  this  subject,  and  compiled 
statistics  showing  that  in  certain  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  then  comprising  a  po- 
pulation of  about  500,000,  out  of  nearly 
13,000  shops  6,825,  or  more  than  half 
the  entire  nimiber,  were  kept  open  after 
ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.     Since 
then  matters  had  grown  worse,  trades- 
men who  formerly,  in  his  own  experience, 
did  little  or  no  business  on  Sundays  now 
systematically  violated  the  law,  unwil- 
lingly in  most  cases,  but  driven  on  by 
the  intense  competition  to  which  they 
were  subject ;  and  that  was  going  on  in 
all  parts  of  London.  Last  Sunday  he  (Mr. 
Hughes)  walked  through  a  small  district 
of  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
street  he  found  the  three  shops  adjoin- 
ing each  other  open  to  the  public,  and 
their  proprietors  canvassing  for  business. 
Those  shops  were  a  butcher's,  a  shoe 
shop,  and  a  tinman's.     He  remembered, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  butcher  did 
business  in  a  quiet  deprecatory  way,  and 
his  neighbours  were  closed ;  now  he  was 
roaring  **  Who'll  buy"  in  the  middle  of 
the  street ;  the  shoeman  was  polishing 
shoes  in  his  apron,  showing  however  his 
respect  for  the  day  by  wearing  his  best 
hat  and  coat;   and  the  tinman's  door 
was  open  with  goods  deposited  for  sale 
roxmd  it.    He  firmly  believed  that  what 
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Lord  Eussell  said  in  1866  was  per- 
fectly true— namely,  that  unless  Parlia- 
ment interposed  to  do  something  in  this 
matter  they  r£ui  great  risk  of  losing  Sun- 
day altogether  as  a  civil  institution,  for 
he  would  not  here  treat  of  that  day  in  its 
religious  aspect.  Much  had  been  spoken 
and  written  about  the  want  of  reverence 
for  the  law  in  England  of  late  years, 
and  no  doubt  there  were  many  signs 
which  showed  the  fact  to  be  so  ;  but  how 
were  they  to  expect  the  people  in  general 
to  retain  their  respect  for  law  when  it  was 
allowed  to  be  openly  broken  week  after 
week,  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis, 
without  the  Q-ovemment  or  the  local 
authorities  being  able  to  stop  its  breach  ? 
A  correspondent  of  TJte  Times  last  autumn 
gave  a  description  of  the  great  bird  fair 
near  Bethnal  Green.  That  description  was 
not  exaggerated,  and  it  showed  that  in  a 
large  district,  including  two  churches,  a 
regular  fair  was  held,  in  which  not  only 
fancy  dogs  and  birds,  but  marine  stores, 
haberdashery,  and  other  goods,  were 
sold  not  merely  at  an  early  hour  but 
during  the  hours  of  Divine  service.  Par- 
liament, he  maintained,  was  bound  to 
make  the  law  in  that  matter  such  as  they 
believed  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  also  to  give  the  local  authori- 
ties the  means  of  carrying  it  out.  What, 
then,  were  the  alternatives  open  to  them? 
Firstly,  they  might  sweep  away  all  legis- 
lation on  that  subject,  and  leave  Sunday 
trading  entirely  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
community."  He  did  not,  however,  be- 
lieve the  House  would  agree  to  that. 
Secondly,  they  might  strengthen  the 
Act  of  Charles  II.  by  imposing  penalties 
that  could  really  be  worked  so  as  to 
make  that  Act  one  which  could  be  effec- 
tually enforced  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
other  large  towns.  He  woiild  be  sorry 
to  see  anything  of  that  kind  done.  He 
came,  therefore,  to  the  third  alternative. 
He  thought  it  was  better  not  to  strengthen 
the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  and  leave  it 
simply  as  the  governing  statute  on  that 
subject.  Still,  as  many  persons  felt  great 
attachment  to  that  statute,  they  might 
enact  that,  excepting  so  far  as  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  was  inconsistent  with  or  was 
altered  by  the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  it 
should  continue  unrepealed.  Then  came 
the  question,  what  were  the  proper  mo- 
difications of  that  Act  which  ought  now 
to  be  sanctioned  ?  The  second  clause  of 
the  present  Bill  stated  what  those  pro- 
posed  modifications  wore.      No  doubt 

Mr,  Thomas  IIughe% 


there  would  be  large  differences  of  opi- 
nion as  to  what  trading  ought  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  that  was  a  question  on 
which  only  a  Committee  of  that  House 
could  properly  decide.  He  would  simply 
now  say  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
Bill  went  was  this — That  all  provisions 
of  a  perishable  kind  might  be  sold  up  to 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning;  that 
cooked  provisions  and  some  other  articles 
should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  up  to  ten 
o'clock ;  and  that  certain  of  those  arti- 
cles, such  as  milk  and  cooked  provisions, 
should  also  be  allowed  to  be  sold  after 
one  o'clock ;  but  that  between  ten  and 
one  there  should  be .  no  sale  what- 
ever of  any  articles.  It  was  said  that 
this  legislation  would  specially  affect 
what  were  called  **  the  dangerous  clas- 
ses"  —  that  there  would  be  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  metropolis  if  such  a 
measure  as  that  were  passed.  He  did 
not  believe  that  to  be  so  in  the  least,  and 
he  had  given  the  question  a  good  deal  of 
careful  attention ;  but  even  if  it  were  the 
fact,  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  Parliament 
was  bound  to  legislate  only  for  the  safe 
classes.  It  was,  he  held,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  legislate  on  that  question,  and 
it  was  their  duty  to  pass  such  laws  in 
relation  to  it,  as  to  other  matters,  as 
they  conscientiously  believed  woidd  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  whole  community, 
whatever  particular  class  they  might 
please  or  displease.  And  if  the  present 
authorities  or  the  present  police  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  law  so  passed, 
let  them  be  doubled,  or,  if  that  were 
still  found  insufficient,  let  them  be 
doubled  again.  The  old  system  of  letting 
all  these  things  take  their  course,  hoping 
that  they  would  come  out  right  of  them- 
selves, had  been  tried  many  years,  and 
certainly  in  that  metropolis  it  had  proved 
a  great  failure.  What  the  people  wanted 
in  London,  as  elsewhere,  was  not  less 
government  but  more.  They  wanted  in 
many  departments  a  stronger  hand  than 
they  now  had ;  and  as  Parliament  now 
for  the  first  time  represented  every  class, 
and,  therefore,  had  the  whole  coimtry  at 
its  back,  surely  it  ought  to.  be  able  to 
legislate  in  the  direction  he  had  indi- 
cated. The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.'* — {Mr.  ITiomas  Hughes,) 
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Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  said,  lie  had  not 
intended  tb  address  the  House  upon  this 
BiU,  but  as  no  other  Member  appeared 
disposed  to  oppose  the  Bill  at  this  stage, 
he  would  move  its  rejection.  The  ques- 
tion involved  considerations  connected 
both  with  political  economy  and  with  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  mere  Sabbatarian  views ; 
and  he  thought  the  better  course  would 
be  to  rejfrain  from  all  partial  legislation 
of  that  kind,  which  would  only  tend  to 
make  of  their  existing  legislation  on  that 
subject  **  confusion  worse  confounded." 
K  the  hon.  Gentieman  would  draw  up  a 
BiU  distinctly  embodying  his  own  views, 
instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  divergent  opinions  of  incongruous 
parties,  wno  woidd  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  measure  when  it  had  passed,  the 
House  would  then  be  enabled  to  deal 
with  it.  As  the  BUI  now  stood  he 
strongly  objected  to  it,  and  begged  to 
move  that  it  be  read  the  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mb.  beady  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  was  sure  from  personal 
knowledge  and  observation  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  distastefiU  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  London.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Sabbath  was  less  observed  in  the  metro- 
polis now  than  it  was  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  fact  was  that  there  was 
a  much  more  satisfactory  observance  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Frome  (Mr.  Hughes)  on  a  former 
occasion  brought  forward  this  measure 
to  please  a  certain  section  of  his  Lambeth 
constituency,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  he  had  again  brought  forward 
the  subject  with  no  further  additional 
arguments  in  its  favour  than  the  hon. 
Member's  reference  to  throe  houses — ^the 
butcher's,  the  tinker's,  and  the  shoe- 
maker's. The  measure  would  operate 
harshly  on  the  poorer  classes,  many  of 
whom  received  their  wages  too  late  on 
Saturday  to  make  their  purchases  on 
that  day,  and,  moreover,  had  no  pantries 
in  which  to  keep  their  provisions  in 
proper  condition  even  for  a  single  night 
during  hot  weather.  Moreover  it  was 
necessary  that  Simday  trading  should 
be  aUowed,  in  order  that  smaU  trades- 
men, who  often  had  to  borrow  money 
late  on  Saturday  night  of  the  publican, 
should  be  able  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months.'* — (ifr.  Taylor,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  pajrt  of  the  Question." 


I 


Mr.  MACFTE  said,  he  would  give  his 
support  to  the  BiU.  He  considered  that 
they  ought  to  legislate  in  such  a  way  as 
would  enable  respectable  tradesmen  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  close  their  shops 
on  Sundays  in  a  Christian  country  to 
continue  to  do  so.  Again,  the  young 
persons  employed  all  the  week  in  shops 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  going  either  to  places  of  worship 
or  to  their  homes  on  Sunday  as  they 
thought  best.  He,  for  one,  disclaimed 
the  name  of  Sabbatarian.  The  State 
enacted  a  day  of  rest  as  a  civil  institu- 
tion, and  to  that  he  hoped  it  would 
steadfastiy  adhere.  The  State  ought  to 
enforce  nothing  but  rest ;  it  ought  not  to 
caU  upon  those  who  rested  to  go  to 
church.  That  was  a  matter  of  con- 
science. But  he  trusted  the  State  would 
always  secure  to  those  who  wished  to  gfo 
to  a  place  of  worship  on  Simday  the  re- 
quisite time  for  doing  so. 

Me.  AYETON  said,  that  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  unfortunately  un- 
able to  be  present,  he  desired  to  state  on 
his  behalf  that  the  Government  did  not 
wish  to  offer  any  objection  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  As  it  was  usual  to 
aUow  Bills  of  that  kind  to  be  read  the 
second  time  in  order  that  their  details 
might  receive  careful  consideration  in 
Committee,  he  trusted  the  practice  would 
not  be  departed  from  in  that  instance. 
By  reading  that  measure  the  second  time 
they  woiUd,  after  aU,  only  bear  testimony 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  feeling  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  one  day  out  of  seven  ought 
to  be  set  apart  for  religious  devotion  if 
people  desired  it,  or,  at  aU  events,  for 
abstinence  from  ordinary  work.  How  flar 
that  principle  should  be  sustained  by 
penal  legislation  was  another  question, 
and  one  that  would  call  for  carefid  exa- 
mination in  Committee.  Therefore,  in 
assenting  to  the  second  reading,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  pledge  himself  to  any 
of  the  details  of  the  measure.  In  Com- 
mittee the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  subject  would  be  clearly  seen ;  and 
if  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hughes)  suc« 
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ceeded  in  surmoTinting  them,  and  in 
framing  provisions  which  met  with  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  he  would  render  good 
service  to  the  public.  He  concurred  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leitrim  (Mr.  Brady)  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  were  not  de- 
generating in  regard  to  the  observance 
of  Simday.  On  the  contrary,  for  many 
years  past  there  had  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  that  respect,  and  an  in- 
creasing appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
working  population  of  the  desirableness 
of  one  day  in  the  week  being  set  apart 
by  law  for  rest  from  labour.  The  Act 
of  Charles  II.,  as  observed  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  was  a  very  imperfect  measure ; 
it  was  no  doubt  passed  in  a  time  of  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  it  did  not  now 
fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. It  could  not  be  affirmed,  there- 
fore, that  the  law  was  in  a  proper  state ; 
although  how  it  was  to  be  amended  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  That, 
however,  was  a  question  for  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor)  woidd  not  press  his  Amendment 
to  the  second  reading. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 

ELECTION  EXPENSES  BILL— [Bill  7.] 
{Mr,  Fawcett,  Mr,  Baines,  Mr,  McLaren.) 

SECOXD   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  FAWCETT,  in  rising  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  BUI,  said,  he 
believed  an  appeal  would  be  made  to 
him  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  refer 
the  measure  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Select  Committee  which  woidd  be  ap- 
pointed to-morrow  to  inquire  into  the 
present  modes  of  conducting  Parliamen- 
tary and  Mimicipal  Elections.  K,  how- 
ever, such  a  proposal  were  made,  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  resist  it, 
as  he  strongly  deprecated  the  practice  of 
referring  to  Committees  questions  which 
the  House  itself  was  perfectly  competent 
to  decide.  Such  a  practice  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  expense,  and  his 
experience  had  shown  him  that  Commit- 
tees were  granted  with  much  too  great 
readiness  and  frequency.  After  tiie 
ample  discussion  that  had  already  taken 
place  on  the  subject  no  one  could  deny 
Mr,  Ayrton 


that  the  House  was  in  a  position  to  at 
once  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  ques- 
tion without  inquiry  before  a  Select 
Committee.  Besides,  the  questions  which 
woidd  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
about  to  be  appointed  were  quite  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  to  which  his 
Bill  related.  The  Bill  dealt  solely  with 
the  necessary  expenses  of  candidates, 
whereas  the  Committee  would  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  expenses  which  were 
entirely  voluntary.  He  felt,  therefore, 
that  he  should  be  promoting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  subject  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  deal  if  he  declared 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
would,   if  possible,   press  forward  the 

Present  measure  through  all  its  stages, 
t  had  been  asked  why  the  necessary 
expenses  of  candidates  should  not  be 
thrown  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
instead  of  charging  it  upon  the  rates  ? 
In  reply  to  that  objection  he  would 
remark  that  some  people  imagined  that 
the  Consolidated  Fund  was  a  great 
source  of  wealth  constantly  supplied  by 
the  bounty  of  nature,  and  from  which 
riches  flowed  as  from  a  perennial  foun- 
tain. In  point -of  fact,  however,  the 
Consolidated  Fund  simply  represented 
so  much  money  gathered  from  the  tax- 
payers, and  he  objected  to  this  charge 
being  placed  upon  it,  because  in  such  an 
event,  the  necessary  expenses  of  elec- 
tions instead  of  being  diminished  would 
be  enormously  increased.  K  they  made 
the  constituencies  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  elections  they  would  in- 
terest them  in  economy,  whereas  if  they 
threw  it  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  tiiey 
woidd  interest  them  in  extravagance ; 
and  in  fact  he  would  much  rather  things 
should  continue  as  they  were  than  throw 
the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
But  perhaps  some  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
say,  **  We  are  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  your  proposal,  but  object  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  raising  local  taxes  — 
[**Hear,  hear!"] — Well,  they  could  not 
object  to  the  present  plan  of  levying  iaxes 
more  than  he  did,  and  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes) 
had  carried  his  Motion  to  a  division 
the  other  night  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  have  found  a  more  cordial  supporter 
of  it  than  himself.  Hon.  Members 
opposite  might  feel  assured,  therefore, 
that  his  sympathies  on  this  subject  were 
entirely  with  them.  He  asked  tne  House 
to  pass  this  measure  because  he  felt  con- 
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vinced  it  was  based  upon  a  just  prin- 
ciple. It  was  most  important  that  con- 
stituencies should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  position  of  a  representative  of  the 
people  was  not  one  which  ought  to  be 
bought  at  an  enormous  price,  but  that  a 
man  who  did  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
rendered  to  them  and  to  the  coimtry  an 
important  public  service,  and  that  it  was 
wrong  to  call  upon  him  to  pay  for  the 
opportunity  pf  diBchargmg  such  a  ser- 
Vice.  This  was  the  main  principle  on 
which  he  rested  his  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  Some  hon.  Members,  how- 
ever, would  probably  assert  that  they 
could  not  support  the  measure  because 
the  constituencies  would  not  like  it ;  but 
such  an  assumption  on  their  part  would 
be  iU-founded,  for  whenever  the  proposal 
had  been  explained  at  a  public  meeting 
the  poorest  of  the  ratepayers  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favour  of  it,  as 
they  clearly  comprehended  that  uzdess 
some  measure  of  the  kind  were  passed 
there  woidd  be  no  chance  of  the  interests 
of  labour  being  properly  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  they  re- 
garded the  argument  about  addmg  a 
burden  to  the  rates  as  paltry  and  con- 
temptible. On  the  point  of  expense,  he 
had  made  a  calculation  with  reference  to 
a  certain  borough  where  there  had  been 
a  contest  at  every  election  during  the  last 
fifbeen  years.  Now,  taking  into  accoimt 
the  popiQation  of  that  borough,  the 
amoimt  of  its  rateable  property,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  all  the  elections 
which  had  occurred,  he  found  that,  had 
the  present  Bill  been  in  operation,  the 
whole  charge  thrown  upon  a  ratepayer 
in  a  £lO-house  would  have  been  the 
price  of  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco  once 
m  three  years.  The  people  generally 
were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  because  they 
felt  convinced  that  under  the  present 
system  the  largest  class  in  this  country 
could  not  be  properly  represented.  After 
the  Irish  Churcn  had  been  disposed  of 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  national  education,  which  was  j)OC\i- 
liarly  a  working  class  question,  woidd 
become  the  principal  subject  of  discussion 
in  that  House,  and  was  it  not  highly  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  working 
men's  representatives  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  views  entertained  by  their 
constituents  ?  It  might  perhaps  be  ob- 
jected that  his  Bill  dealt  only  with  a  very 
small  branch  of  a  very  important  sub- 
ject.    That  was  no    doubt   true,  but 


nevertheless  it  dealt  with  a  distinct 
branch,  as  there  was  obviously  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  expenses 
which  were  necesssary  and  those  which 
were    voluntary.      A    most    important 

Erinciple  was  involved  in  the  BiU,  which 
e  believed  would  be  fpuiiAd  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  of  great  advantage  to  the 
coimtry.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  BiH. 
Mr.  BAINES  said,  that  representing 
a  large  constituency,  numbering  35,000 
electors,  he  could  corroborate  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
that  the  poorer  classes  had,  whenever 
they  had  been  appealed  to  on  the  sub- 
ject, expressed  memselves  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  indeed,  a  more 
popular  measure  could  hardly  be  pro- 
posed. It  was  not  right  mat  there 
should  be  a  monopoly  of  the  plutocracy 
in  that  House.  His  own  experienoe 
enabled  him  to  show  that  the  ofBlcial 
expenses  of  conducting  elections  might 
be  reduced,  if  the  local  authorities  had 
a  motive  for  doing  it,  as  by  this  Bill 
they  would  have.  In  Leeds,  at  the  last 
election,  a  number  of  gentlemen  volun- 
tarily offered  to  discharge  gratuitously 
the  duties  of  deputy  returning  officers 
and  poll  clerks,  the  result  being  that  tiie 
expenses  of  the  candidates  were  greatly 
diminished,  and  he  had  no  doubt  volun- 
tary agency  would  become  general  if  the 
expenses  of  the  returning  officer  were 
thrown  on  the  rates.  This  would  correct 
some  of  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
imder  paid  agency.  He  was  persuaded 
that  a  greater  mistake  could  not  be  com- 
mitted than  to  imagine  that,  if  the  ex- 
penses of  elections  were  diminished,  any 
great  number  of  working  men  would  be 
brought  into  that  House.  The  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  the  working  man  of  being 
detached  from  his  labour  and  of  living 
for  six  months  in  an  expensive  metro- 
polis, must  show  how  visionary  any  such 
idea  was.  Their  desire  should  be,  how- 
ever, to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
working  men  into  that  House;  and  if 
they  wished  thus  to  get  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  they 
would  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
expenses  of  elections.  Me  therefore 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Jfr.  Fawcett,) 
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Colonel  B  AETTELOT  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  meet  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
with  a  direct  negative.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  distinctly  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  offer  to  refer  the  subject  to 
the  Select  Committee  which  was  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  election  matters. 
He  hoped  the  Gx)vemment  woidd  be 
sufficiently  firm  to  say  either  *'Aye"  or 
**No"  to  the  second  reading,  as  it  was  a 
matter  which  they  must  have  maturely 
considered  as  it  was  so  fully  debated 
last  year.  It  was  perfectly  true,  no 
doubt,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton carried  his  clause  on  two  occasions, 
but  it  was  no  less  true  that  that  clause 
was  rejected  last  year  by  a  very  large 
majority.  This  was  not  only  a  very 
senous  question  in  itself,  but,  if  enter- 
tained, it  might  lead  to  the  time  of  the 
House  being  occupied  with  a  re-discus- 
sion of  the  Reform  Act  and  other  Acts 
connected  with  that  measure.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
nip  this  scheme  in  the  bud  by  declaring 
that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  There  were  two  reasons 
which  ought  to  induce  the  House  to 
take  that  course.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  the  Motion  brought  forward 
the  other  evening  respecting  local  tax- 
ation, which  the  Government  had  pro- 
mised to  inquire  into;  and  he  felt  as- 
sured that  that  inqiury  would  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  taxes  pressed  un- 
fairly on  house  and  landed  property. 
Next  there  was  the  statement  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  that  part  of 
the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  revenues 
were  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  county  cess,  which  weighed 
heavily  on  the  ratepayers  in  Ireland. 
Now,  he  maintained  that  the  county 
rates  were  a  great  burden  in  England, 
and  consequently  he  opposed  the  present 
Bill.  One  objection  to  it  was  that  if  a 
Member  took  Office  in-  the  Government 
the  constituency  woidd  have  to  defray 
the  cost  of  his  re-election.  He  might 
multiply  objections  against  the  Bill;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  he  woidd  content 
himself  with  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  House  would  act  wisely  in  not  as- 
senting to  the  second  reading. 

Me.  MUNTZ  said,  the  expenses  of 
returning  officers  were  not  the  only  ex- 
penses which  candidates  wore  required 
to  meet,  but  still  they  formed  no  incon- 
siderable siun.    He  would  remark  that 
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if  the  expense  of  providing  polling- 
booths  were  thrown  on  the  local  autho- 
rities they  would  keep  them  from  one 
election  to  another  at  a  very  trifling 
cost.  Was  it  reasonable  that  they  should 
punish  a  man  because  he  set  up  as  a 
candidate  ?  Was  it  wise  that  they  should 
secure  that  poor  men  should  be  excluded 
from  Parliament  ?  In  his  own  borough 
(Birmingham)  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
turning officer  had  amounted  to  about 
£2,177  at  the  last  election.  How,  he 
would  ask,  could  Chatham  or  Canning 
have  entered  Parliament  if  these  ex- 
penses had  been  so  heavy  in  former 
times  ?  The  ratepayers  were  willing  to 
bear  the  burden,  and  why  then  should 
the  House  not  permit  them  to  do  so? 
He  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
second  reading. 

Sm  HERBERT  CROFT  asked  leave 
to  raise,  for  the  first  time,  his  voice  in 
that  House,  and  he  did  so  in  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  on  behalf  of  the  already  over- 
burdened yeomen  of  England,  on  whom 
this  Bill,  if  passed,  would  impose  an  ad- 
ditional tax.  He  denied  that  they  wished 
to  be  further  taxed  in  respect  of  hust- 
ings expenses.  A  Herefordshire  yeoman 
said  to  him  the  other  day  that  he  would 
see  him  further  before  he  would  pay 
such  expenses.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  not  made 
out  his  case.  Why  did  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  inform  the  House  what  kind 
of  men  the  Bill  was  intended  to  benefit  ? 
There  might  be  some  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward at  the  instigation  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reform  League.  The  recent  elec- 
tions showed,  however,  that  several 
members  of  that  League  were  debarred 
from  entering  Parliament,  not  by  the 
large  amount  of  the  expenses  but  by 
the  votes  of  the  working  men,  who  had 
no  confidence  in  such  leaders.  It  was 
not  the  election  expenses  which  pre- 
vented President  Beales,  magister  artiumy 
being  returned  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  gallant  Colonel  Dickson 
for  the  borough  of  Hackney.  Then, 
again,  the  object  of  the  BiU  could  hardly 
be  to  prevent  what  were  known  as  hust- 
ings oppositions,  for  these  occurred,  even 
almough  the  candidates  had  to  give  se- 
curity for  payment  of  their  share  of  the 
expenses.  He  himself  and  his  hon.  Col- 
league one  mominff  in  November  last 
proceeded  to  the  Shire  Hall  in  the  city 
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of  Hereford  surrotmded  by  a  body  of 
staunch  Mends.  Their  better  halves 
were  in  the  gallery,  their  swords  were  on 
the  table,  and  they  laboured  under  the 
delightful  delusion  that  they  were  about 
to  be  elected  without  opposition,  but,  at 
the  last  moment,  an  excellent  man  of 
business  was  proposed  against  whom  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  say  a  single  word. 
The  new  candidate  immediately  entered 
into  security  for  costs — which  costs  he 
would  have  to  pay.  The  returning  offi- 
cer's expenses  in  Herefordshire  amounted 
to  £850,  and  as  there  is  an  election  on 
the  average  every  four  years  an  additional 
burden  of  upwards  of  £200  would  be 
imposed  on  the  already  overburdened 
yeomen.  Although  the  amount  was  not 
very  large,  it  was  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
the  eloquent  appeal  which  the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  made  the  other  even- 
ing for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  he  only 
regretted  that  he  (Sir  Herbert  Croffc) 
could  not  imitate  the  eloquence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  while  pleading 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  this  country, 
but  with  all  the  energy  he  possessed, 
with  all  his  heart,  he  implored  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  crush  this  measure,  and  if 
it  were  pressed  to  a  division  to  vote 
against  it  in  such  numbers,  that  even 
the  hon.  Member  for  Biighton,  with  aU 
his  perseverance,  would  shrink  from 
bringing  it  a  fourth  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mb.  Seejeant  SIMON  said,  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  regarded  as  very  pre- 
sumptuous if  he  rose  to  address  the 
House  so  soon  after  the  **  crushing" 
speech  which  they  had  just  heard.  He 
should  support  the  BiU:  first,  because 
it  was  based  on  a  principle  which  as- 
serted the  true  relations  between  a  Mem- 
ber and  his  constituents  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  would  widen  the  area  of 
electoral  choice,  by  afibrding  a  greater 
chance  of  procuring  the  services  of  men 
who,  though  not  possessed  of  wealth, 
were  yet  endowed  with  aU  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  representing  the  in- 
terests of  constituencies.  Everything 
which  tended  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
elections,  not  only  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  candidates  but  from  the  constituents 
should  be  advocated  in  that  House. 
Before  the  Eeform  Bills  of  1832  and 
1867,  there  were  nomination  boroughs 
which  afforded  an  avenue  to  this  House 
for  men  of  ability  and  high  attainments. 


Now  that  the  constituencies  had  been 
largely  augmented  and  die  area  of 
electoral  power  had  been  extended  he 
thought  the  House  should  enlarge  also 
the  area  of  the  choice  of  representatives 
by  diminishing  the  expenses  of  elections, 
and  thus  enabling  men  of  moderate 
means  to  enter  the  House.  He  did  not 
indulge  any  Utopian  idea  as  to  the  work- 
ing-class representation  ;  but  he  ftdly 
agreed  with  the  opinions  of  the  Prime 
Mmister,  and  of  Earl  Russell,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  that 
House,  and  that  it  would  greatly  assist 
their  deliberations  if  they  could  have  a 
direct  representation  of  the  working  men, 
from  whom  they  could  hear  directly  what 
were  the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the 
objects  of  the  class  to  which,  they  be- 
longed. He  agreed  with  the  statement 
of  flie  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  that  the  relation  of  a  Member 
to  his  constituency  was  that  of  one  who 
imdertook  to  perform  a  great  public  ser- 
vice. He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  entailed  by 
the  necessary  legal  process  by  which  he 
was  returned.  There  were  expenses  in 
every  election  which  would  always  fall 
teavily  upon  candidates.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  should  be  so.  But  to 
call  upon  candidates  to  pay  for  the  very 
machinery,  so  to  speak,  which  the  law 
imposed  and  required  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  own  provisions,  he  confessed  was 
an  anomaly  and  a  hardship  not  to  be 
found  under  any  representative  system  of 
government  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. Yet  that  is  what  now  existed 
here,  and  what  hon.  Members  who  op- 
posed the  present  Bill  sought  to  per- 
petuate. In  the  olden  time,  and  down 
to  a  period  more  recent  than  the  Itestor- 
ation,  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  paid  their  expenses  in  coming 
to,  remaining  in,  and  returning  to  their 
homes.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  prepared  to  advocate  a  return  to 
that  system,  but  he  referred  to  it  in 
order  to  show  what  was  originally  the 
relation  of  a  Member  towards  his  con- 
stituents, and  that  in  the  conception  of 
the  law  and  the  constitution  it  was  one 
of  service  rendered  to  them  by  the 
Member,  and  not  of  service  or  advan- 
tage bestowed  upon  him.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  who  opposed  the  present 
measure  were  perpetuating  what  was  the 
great  source  and  the  parent  of  corrup- 
tion by  cherishing  the  idea  that  the  can- 
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didate  wlio  soofflit  to  be  returned  to  that 
House  was  seeliiig  a  great  benefit  for 
himselfy  instead  of  con^rring  a  benefit 
upon  the  public.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  expected  not  only  to  bear  all 
the  expenses  of  his  election,  but  here- 
afber  to  engage  in  what  he  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon)  considered  the  most  dangerous, 
because  the  most  insidious,  form  of  cor- 
ruption. He  was  expected  to  become 
the  ^stematic  subsidizer  of  the  borough 
he  represented  by  contributing  largely 
towards  the  support  of  loccd  institutions 
and  other  like  objects.  He  thanked  the 
House  for  the  indulgent  hearing  which 
they  had  given  him,  and  would  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  measure. 

Mb.  FIELDEN  said,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion thatj  as  a  Parliamentary  election 
was  a  matter  of  national  importance,  the 
expenses  of  it  ought,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  be  borne  by  the  nation. 
But  while  he  entertained  that  opinion  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
and  he  should  state  briefly  the  grounds 
on  which  his  objection  to  it  was  based. 
The  national  taxation  was  £70,000,000  ; 
the  local  taxation,  according  to  the  very 
able  statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  South  Devon,  was 
£2 1 ,  000, 000.  It  was  said  that  the  amount* 
which  would  be  added  by  the  operation 
of  this  Bill  to  the  local  taxation  of  the 
country  would  be  very  insignificant ; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
that  taxation  had  reached  its  present 
larpre  proportionB  hj  means  of  petty  ad- 
ditions,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  with  a  jealous  eye  any  further 
augmentation  of  the  biirden,  however 
small.  He  had  been  somewhat  amused, 
he  must  confess,  at  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Faweett)  and  the  hon. 
Meiiiber  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines).  They 
represented  that  their  constituents  were 
most  anxious  to  be  taxed  for  the  pur- 

S)ses  of  this  Bill.  He  knew  nothing  of 
righton,  but  he  happened  to  represent 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  which  Leeds  was  situ- 
ated. He  had  not  received  frequent 
communications  from  the  freeholders  of 
that  borough,  but  the  chief  topic  of  all 
that  he  had  received  was  the  great 
pressure  upon  them  of  local  taxation, 
with  any  addition  to  which  they  would 
not,  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  be  at 
all  satisfied.  He,  for  one,  objected  to 
see  the  expenses  named  in  the  iiM  taken 
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off  the  shoulders  of  candidates,  and 
transferred  to  those  of  the  already 
heavily-taxed  ratepayer,  and  it  would, 
he  maintained,  come  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  the  New  Beformed  Parlia- 
ment if,  before  the  questions  of  national 
or  local  taxation — ^to  the  diminution  of 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  so  many  hon. 
Members  had  pledged  themselves  on  the 
hustings — ^had  been  touched,  they  were 
to  pass  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  their 
own  pockets.  Entertaining  those  views, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  BiU. 

Mb.  ANDEBSON,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  largest  constituency  in  the 
kingdom,  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  before 
the  House.  He  contended  that  the 
amount  of  the  necessary  expenses  at 
elections  was  much  greater  as  matters  at 
present  stood  than  it  would  be  if  the 
charge  had  to  be  borne  by  the  rate- 
payers. Li  the  borough  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  the  claims  of  the 
returning  officer  at  the  recent  election 
amounted  to  £1,400,  or  £350  for  each 
candidate ;  but  if  the  cost  were  thrown 
upon  the  public  the  requisite  work  would 
have  been  done  for  a  much  smaller  sum. 
But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  was  not  that  which  was  founded 
on  the  diminution  of  expense.  To  the 
great  bulk  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
Qie  payment  of  £200  or  £300  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  matter  of  trifling  import- 
ance ;  but  undoubtedly  the  necessity  for 
incurring  even  that  expense  had  a  great 
effect  in  limiting  the  field  from  which 
constituencies  miglit  choose  their  Mem- 
bers ;  and  if  the  House  were  anxious  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  desiring  to  keep 
Parliamentary  honours  and  political 
power  in  the  possession  of  one  class — 
namely,  the  class  of  very  wealthy  men 
— they  must  legislate  in  the  direction 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton (Mr.  Faweett^.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  luniting  the  field  from 
which  constituencies  might  choose  their 
Members,  the  House  thereby  tended  to 
limit  its  own  intellectual  power. 

Me.  ASSHETON  agreed  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  it 
should  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that 
the  longest  purse  should  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  returning  a  Member  to  that 
House.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  man's  pocket  should  be  taken  as  the 
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measore  of  the  amount  of  brains  in  his 
head ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
question  whether  the  House  should  say 
*'Aye"  or  "No"  to  this  BiU  lay  in  a 
nutshell.  Would  the  BiU,  or  would  it 
not,  increase  the  expenses  of  elections? 
He  held  that  anything  which  tended  to 
increase  the  expenses  of  elections  dimi- 
nished pro  tanto  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  that  House,  and 
the  reason  wiiy  he  should  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  BiU  was  that 
he  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  those  expenses.  He  would 
teU  the  House  why.  Most  of  them  were 
aware  that  the  sum  paid  for  the  return- 
ing officer's  expenses  was  smaU  compared 
with  many  otiier  expenses  which  were 
incurred.  But  stiU  the  returning  officer's 
expenses  were  those  which  made  the 
most  show  to  the  outer  world,  and  people 
thought  that  if  they  could  get  these  ex- 
penses paid  for  them  by  the  Legislature 
their  election  would  cost  nothing.  If  the 
BiU  were  to  pass,  one  result  of  its  ope- 
ration would  be  to  induce  candidates  to 
stand  who  had  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  being  returned,  and  thus  to  give  rise 
to  contests  where,  as  matters  at  present 
stood,  none  would  occur.  Believing  that 
that  would  be  a  great  evil,  and  would 
increase  instead  of  diminishing  election 
expenses,  he  should  vote  against  the 
second  readincr 

Me.  M^M^mON  said,  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed  in  1820 
with  respect  to  Irish  elections,  providing 
that  the  expenses  of  returning  officers 
should  be  borne  by  the  eoimty  rate,  but 
that  they  should  be  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  sheriff.  A  second  Act  pro- 
vided that  those  expenses  should  be  very 
moderate,  and  the  opinion  generaUy 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  was  often  acted 
upon,  that  where  there  was  no  contest 
the  sheriff  could  make  no  charge.  It 
would,  he  thought,  be  advisable  to  intro- 
duce into  the  present  BiU  a  clause  embody- 
ing that  principle,  inasmuch  as  contests 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
chance  of  success  on  the  one  side  would 
thereby  be  discountenanced. 

LoKD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  observed 
that  the  Act  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  M'Mahon)  re- 
ferred had  not  been  foimd  to  work  weU 
and  had  been  repealed.  As  for  the  BiU 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  measure 
to  provide  additional  candidates  at  elec- 


tions at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers 
who  had  no  wiish  to  be  subject  to  in- 
creased diarge.  If  the  constituents  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines) 
were  so  desirous  of  taking  upon  them- 
selves a  fresh  burden,  with  tiie  view  of 
enabling  working  men  to  get  into  Par- 
Uament  with  greater  facility,  what,  he 
should  Uke  to  inow,  was  to  prevent  them 
from  subscribing  to  effect  that  object? 
They  had  never  done  so,  however,  and 
what  the  supporters  of  the  BiU  reaUy 
sought  to  effect  was  to  obtcun  compulsory 
powers  to  tax  persons  who  did  not  concur 
in  their  views.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  deceived  by  the  spiirious  pretence 
that  this  was  a  BiU  to  increase  tiie  area 
of  inteUectual  abUity  in  the  House— for 
he  beUeved  imder  that  disguise  it  was 
intended  to  add  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened rates  of  the  country. 

Mb.  HIBBEET  said,  the  measure 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  hiTni^lf 
personaUy,  for  his  constituents  had  al- 
ways paid  his  expenses ;  but  he  wished 
his  opponent's  expenses  also  to  be  paid. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  BiU  was  the 
increase  it  would  cause  in  the  local  taxa- 
tion. Now,  he  admitted  local  taxation 
was  already  sufficiently  heavy,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  en- 
deavour to  put  the  election  expenses  on 
a  proper  principle.  Whether  the  expenses 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  local  rates  or 
on  the  Imperial  funds  was  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  when 
this  BUI  went  before  it.  The  question 
involved  in  the  measure  was,  perhaps, 
very  smaU,  so  far  as  the  payment  of 
those  expenses  was  concerned ;  but  then 
it  was  very  great  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  He  found  from  the  Betums 
of  the  General  Election  of  1865  that  out 
of  the  total  expenditure  on  the  elections 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  which  amounted 
to  £752,746,  the  simi  charged  for  re- 
turning officers  was  only  £47,320,  and 
he  felt  assured  that  if  the  charges  were 
levied  as  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Brighton,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  would  decrease  very 
considerably.  The  fact  that  the  expenses 
of  registration  were  paid  out  of  the  rates 
was,  he  contended,  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  for  there  oould  be 
no  good  reason  for  stopping  short  at  that 
point  and  throwing  the  expenses  of  the 
election  itself  on  the  candidates. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  parade  his"  own  personal  ex- 
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penses  before  the  House,  nor  had  he, 
Hke  iJie  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  Hibbert),  any  particular 
desire  to  save  the  pockets  of  his  oppo- 
nents, but  he  was  anxious  to  have  justice 
done  to  his  constituents,  who  had  no  in- 
clination whatever,  either  upon  this  or 
upon  any  other  occasion,  for  an  increase 
of  the  county  rates.  It  had  been  argued 
by  some  Q-entlemen  opposite  that  the 
passing  of  this  BiU  woiud  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  working  men  to  this  House. 
He  (Colonel  Gilpin)  did  not  think  that 
members  of  the  working  classes  would 
have  a  bit  the  better  chance  of  obtain- 
ing seats  in  Parliament  if  the  Bill  were 
to  pass  than  they  had  at  present,  while 
the  expenses  of  elections  would  in  all 
probability  be  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished by  its  operation.  With  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  he  could  only 
say  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
heard  the  senior  Member  for  that  town 
boast  that  his  elections  for  Birmingham 
had  never  cost  him  a  farthing,  and  he 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  When 
the  hon.  Member  was  as  well  known  and 
appreciated  as  his  Colleague,  no  doubt 
the  same  thing  would  happen  to  him. 
But  what  would  occur  in  the  interim  ? 
Why,  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  re- 
turmng  officer  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
ratepayers,  many  of  whom  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  pay  the  sum  already  demanded. 
He  (Colonel  Gilpin)  had  not  experienced 
the  luxury  of  a  borough  election,  but  he 
had  stood  three  contested  coimty  elec- 
tions, and  the  sole  expenses  of  the  re- 
turning officers  had  not  in  all  the  three 
elections,  he  believed,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  cost  at  one  Birmingham  elec- 
tion of  £2,700. 

Mr.  WALTEE  said,  that  having  had 
a  large  experience  in  election  contests 
he  hoped  the  House  would  aUow  him  to 
state  &at  he  did  not  think  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  would  have  the  ejffect  either 
of  enabling  a  greater  number  of  work- 
ing men  to  obtain  seats  in  Parliament, 
or  of  breaking  the  back  of  that  much- 
enduring  animal  the  ratepayer  by  the 
small  addition  which  it  would  make  to 
the  amount  of  his  taxation.  He  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which  a  clear 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
those  charges  which  the  law  imposed 
upon  candidates  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penses which  they  chose  to  impose  upon 
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themselves.  From  what  he  had  heard 
on  the  subject  from  many  of  his  con- 
stituents after  a  long  and  arduous  con- 
test— and  his  experience  in  the  matter 
would,  he  felt  convinced,  be  borne  out 
by  that  of  hon.  Gentlemen  round  him — 
there  existed  a  very  general  feeling  on 
the  part  of  large  sections  of  electors  of 
what  he  might  term  shame  because  of 
the  large  outlay  which  men  who  came 
forward  to  discharge  to  some  extent  a 
public  duty  were  obliged  to  incur.  The 
actual  charges  which  came  under  the 
head  of  the  expenses  of  the  returning 
officer  formed  but  an  insignificant  item 
in  the  long  bill  which  the  candidate  was 
called  upon  to  pay.  But,  comparatively 
small  as  those  charges  were,  they  would, 
he  believed,  be  materially  reduced  if 
they  had  to  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers. 
As  things  now  stood  many  charges  which 
were  not  strictly  legal  were  mixed  up 
with  others  which  were  considered  to  be 
legal  and  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
candidate.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  hust- 
ings was  not,  he  believed  he  was  correct 
in  saying,  a  strictly  legal  charge,  and 
he,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  the  farce 
of  nominations,  with  the  erection  of  hust- 
ings, altogether  done  away  with.  If, 
however,  mese  things  must  continue  to 
be  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  a 
General  Election,  together  with  the  ex- 
penses of  employing  polling  clerks,  and 
of  Aimishing  copies  of  returns,  midti- 
plied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  cost 
should,  in  his  opinion,  be  borne  by  the 
ratepayers,  who  would  of  course  take 
very  good  care  that  it  was  cut  down. 
Entertaining  those  views,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  but  he  should  bo  better  pleased 
to  see  it  referred  to  the  Committee  which 
was  so  soon  about  to  commence  its  la- 
bours. This  was  only  one  of  a  series  of 
questions  which  would  be  better  consi- 
dered by  the  Committee  than  by  this 
House.  Among  other  modes  of  dimi- 
nishing the  expenses  of  elections,  he  be- 
lieved that  an  increased  number  of  poll- 
ing-places in  counties  would  have  a  very 
material  effect.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible to  do  what  could  not  be  done  at 
present  —  put  an  end  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  carrying  voters  to  the  poll. 
You  could  not  accomplish  this  object 
until  greater  facilities  were  given  for 
voting  than  now  existed;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  believing  that,  as  a  mere 
question  of  justice  and  of  right,  the 
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principle  laid  down  in  the  Bill  was  a 
sound  one,  lie  should  be  prepared  to 
support  the  second  reading. 

Mb.    FLOYEE   wished,    before  the 
House  came  to    a  division,  that  they 
should  understand  what  were  the  points 
on  which  they  were  about  to  vote.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert) 
had  suggested  that  this  burden  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country ;  but  he  believed  he  was  correct 
in  stating  that  no  such  alteration  could 
be  introduced  into  a  Bill  of  this  cha- 
racter in  Committee,  and  therefore  hon. 
Members  would  vote  on  a  false  issue  if 
they  supported  the  second  reading  under 
this  beHef.     Then  it  was  argued  that  if 
the  expense  were  thrown  upon  the  rate- 
payers, they  would  reduce  the  expense. 
But  he  did  not  find  in  the  Bill  any  pro- 
vision for  the  ratepayers  having   any 
control  over  the  expenses — all  they  had 
to  do  with  them  W6W  to  pay  them.     The 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Bill  would  not 
be  in  the  least  degree  under  the  control 
of  the  ratepayers.   If  that  were  so  it  was 
a  totally  wrong  induction  from  the  pre- 
mise of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
when  he  said  his  Bill  would  reduce  the 
expenses  of    elections.      But  granting 
that  it  were  so,  might  not  the  principle 
be  carried    further    than    that    House 
would  wish  ?    We  had  heard  of  appeals 
to  eminent  men  who  had  been  ai^ed  to 
decide  whether  this  or  that  candidate 
should  stand  for  a  certain  constituency ; 
and  recently,  in  one  of  our  largest  bo- 
roughs, that  question  was  settled  in  some 
secret  mode  by  the  electors.     No  doubt, 
election  expenses  might  be  got  rid  of  in 
this  way,  but  for  his  part  he  abhorred 
all    such    occult    and    imconstitutional 
practices.     Elections  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted   by    the    constituencies,    before 
whom  candidates  should  come  openly, 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  hole-and- 
corner  proceedings  should  be  discouraged. 
He  feared  that  this  Bill  rather  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  practices,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  to  keep  down  expenses  in 
an  unconstitutional  way,   and  for  this 
and  other  reasons  he  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that    day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Floyer.) 

Viscount  BTJBY  said,  he  should  op- 
YOL.  CXCIY.    [thibd  skkies.] 


pose  the  second   reading,    because  he 
looked  upon  it  as  merely  nibbling  and 
meddling  with  a  small  part  of  a  ^reat 
question,  and  because  he  thought  that  a 
private  Member  should  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  question  which  within  a  very 
short  time  was  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Q-ovemment.     The  BiU  was  incomplete, 
for  unless  you  prohibited  other  than  the 
mere  hustings  expenses  you  would  be 
no  nearer  the  object  of  allowing  working 
men  to  become  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  meaaure  would  tax  all  municipali- 
ties on  the  contingency  that  some  one  or 
two  of  them  might  wish  to  return  such 
Members.      He  would   like  that  con- 
stituencies should  have  a  free  choice  in 
this  matter;    but  the  BiU  would  not 
secure  this  result.    No  one  could  have 
observed  the  enormous  expenses  which 
the  Election  Judges  in  their  recent  in- 
quiries had  pronoimcedto  be  legal,  with- 
out seeing  that  this  BiU  merely  touched 
the  skirts  of  a  great  question,  and  that 
we  reaUy  had  to  deal  with  the  larger 
question  so  ably  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member    (Mr.    Walter).       He    would 
rather  leave  the  Government    to  deal 
with  the  matter ;   and,   representing  a 
constituency  where  the  mimicipal  rates 
were  very  heavy  already,   he  did  not 
wish  that  one  of  the  first  votes  of  this 
House  should  be  to  impose  fresh  rates 
upon  them  and  other  constituencies.    If 
constituencies  wished  to  return  working 
men,  the  way  was  open  to  them ;   they 
could  do  so  by  defraying  the  expenses 
of  such  candidates.    For  these  reasons 
he  should  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing.   

Mr.  WATKEN  WILLIAMS,  being 
also  about  to  vote  against  the  Bill^ 
wished  to  give  his  reasons  for  doin^  so. 
He  entirely  approved  of  the  principle  of 
the  BiU,  and  bought  it  was  extremely 
desirable  to  diminish  election  expenses ; 
but  the  expenses  dealt  with  by  this  BiU 
formed  only  about  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenses  of  candidates,  and  it  was 
trifling  with  the  subject  to  throw  a  bur- 
den like  this  upon  taxpayers,  who  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  already,  without  any 
adequate  advantage  or  result  to  any- 
body. There  were  plenty  of  means  by 
which  the  cost  of  elections  might  be  re- 
duced before  throwing  this  fresh  burden 
upon  the  local  taxes.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  observations  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dews- 
bury  (Serjeant  Simon),  for  he  felt  that 
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the  bonouTy  the  pleasure,  and  the  satis- 
foction  of  bein^  in  this  House  were  well 
worth  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
election. 

Mb.  AYETON  said,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  that  he  would  persevere 
with    his    Motion,   whatever  might  be 
urged  against  it,  had  raised  a  spirit  of 
contention  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  It  became  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  Business  in  this  House 
when  an  hon.  Member  began  by  declar- 
ing that  he  would  take  a  course  of  his 
own,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  appeal 
that  might  be  made  to  him.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Sussex  (Colonel  Barttelot) 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  to  insist 
upon  a  final  decision  against  the  Bill, 
and  to  express  a  hope  ^at  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  firm — and  no  doubt  they 
would  be  so;   but  what  was  firmness 
upon  this  question  ?    At  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  it  was  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  recommend  that  an  in- 
quiry should  be  prosecuted  into  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Elections,  with  a  view  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  providing  any 
further  guarantees  for  the  tranquillity, 
the  purity,  and  the  freedom  of  such  elec- 
tions ;  and  the  House  returned  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
stating  that  it  would  probably  proceed 
with  wiat  inquiry.     Accordingly  notice 
had  been  given  ihat  to-morrow  a  Motion 
would  be  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Bruce)  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee.     His  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Colonel  Barttelot),  in  his  view  of  firm- 
ness, proposed  that,  pending  the  Notice 
for  a  Committee,  the  Government  should 
at   this   moment  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion,  Aye  or  No,  upon  the  three  or 
four  propositions  in  this  Bill  which  must 
inevitably  become  part  of  the  inquiry 
carried  on  by  the  Committee.      Surely 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment would    be  very  inconsistent. 
At  all  events,  he  declined  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member.     Many 
other  proposals  had  been  brought  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  House,  sll  tend- 
ing to  show  that  this  Bill    was  only 
pwt  of  a  large  subject.     When,  how- 
ever,  the  Government  had  announced 
that,   in  their  opinion,  there  ought  to 
be  inquiry  with  a  view  to  a  change  in 
the  law,  it  was  not  usual  to  draw  the 
House  into  a  discussion  of  the  subjects 
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embraced  in  that  inquiry,  nor  was  it 
usual  meanwhile  to  prevent  hon.  Mem- 
bers from  submitting    their    proposals 
to  the  House.      On    the   contrary,  the 
ordinary  course  was  to  let  every  hon. 
Member   lay  his    proposal   before,  the 
House  in  such  a  shape  that  it  might  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  upstairs,  who 
would    consider  whether    it  should  or 
should  not  form  part  of  any  general 
measure.     He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  House  might  with  great  propriety 
allow  the   Bill  to    proceed  through  a 
stage  to-day,   and  uiat  this  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  course  which 
&e  Government  had  advised  the  House 
to  t€ike.      He  had  no  intention  to  go 
further,  because  hon.  Members  woiud 
see  that,  if  the  Committee  should  think 
it  desirable,  for  example,  that  the  votes 
should  be  taken  in  an  entirely  new  man- 
ner, then  the  expense   to   be  incurred 
by   it   was   a  subject  which  must   of 
necessity  be  considered,  and  an  entirely 
new  set  of  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made.  Again,  it  had  been  pointed  out 
that  the  very  foundation  of  this  subject 
was  what  ought  to  be  the  expenses  of 
the  returning  officers.    On  this  point  the 
English  law  was  most  defective,   while 
in  Ireland  a  most  excellent  law  was  in 
existence.    The  charges  of  election  offi- 
cers would,  therefore,  probably  have  to 
be  regulated.     At  present,  every  hon. 
Member  knew  that  he  was  a  victim.  The 
returning  officer  had  said  to  him,  '*  You 
must  send  me  a  check  for  the  modest 
sum  of  £230,"  and  if  you  inquired  for 
particulars,   the   returning   officer  pro- 
bably did  not  condescend  to  give  any. 
All  these  points  must  be  inquired  into  ; 
and,  having  sat  upon  a  Committee  on 
this  very  siiDJect,  he  knew  it  was  full  of 
practical  difficulties  which  could  not  be 
slurred  over.    In  this  country  the  elec- 
tions were  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
as  the  guardians   of  their  own  rights 
and  freedom,  and  not,  as  in  France,  in 
the  hands  of  officials ;   and,  therefore, 
there  was    no  ground  for  comparison 
between  our  elections  and  those   else- 
where in  Europe  ;  but  if  they  wanted  a 
standard  of  comparison  they  should  look 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  where 
the  elections  were  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.     Gentlemen  who  complained 
of  the  cost  of  elections  might  console 
themselves  by  the  reflection  that  if  they 
had  been  candidates  in  the  United  States 
they  would  have  had  to  spend  a  great 
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deal  more.  The  people  in  the  United 
States,  however,  showed  their  spirit 
by  voluntarily  contributing  largely  to- 
wards the  election  expenses,  but  there 
was  no  law  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
the  same  in  this  coimtry.  That  being 
80,  and  there  being  no  law  to  pre- 
vent any  candidate  from  saying  that  he 
would  incur  no  liability  at  all  in  respect 
of  the  election,  it  woidd  not  be  right  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  BiU, 
nor  was  it  right  to  support  the  BiU  on 
the  groimd  that  it  would  promote  what 
was  caUed  the  direct  representation  of 
the  working  classes.  If  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber entertained  a  deep  -  seated  con- 
viction that  the  working  classes  ought 
to  be  represented  there  by  members  of 
their  own  body,  he  might  effect  his 
object  by  resigning  in  favour  of  a  work- 
ing man.  But  he  (Mr.  Aj^on)  had 
never  encouraged  this  sentimental  feel- 
ing, because  he  knew  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  a  class  representation, 
and  believed  that  he  could  represent 
working  men  quite  as  weU  as  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body.  Entertaining 
this  feeling,  he  had  no  intention  of  re- 
signing his  own  seat,  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  be  consistent,  and  that  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  would  not,  in  the 
face  of  the  impending  Committee,  ask 
the  House  precipitately  to  come  to  a  final 
conclusion  upon  the  questions  contained 
in  this  BiU.  For  his  part  he  thought 
that  the  BiU  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  in  order  that  it  might  hereafter  be 
properly  considered. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY  said,  it 
was  desirable,  before  the  House  came  to 
a  decision,  to  know  the  position  in  which 
it  stood.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton) — 
with  a  rhetoric  which  woiild  remind  the 
House  rather  of  his  position  below  the 
G^angway  than  of  his  present  position  on 
the  Treasury  Bench — ^had  controverted 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sussex  (Colonel  Barttelot).  He  asked 
the  House  to  read  the  BiU  a  second  time 
in  order  that  it  might  hereafter  be  refer- 
red to  a  Committee.  Such  a  course  as 
this  was  whoUy  without  precedent.  If 
the  House  now  passed  the  second  read- 
ing it  would  affirm  the  principle  of  the 
Bm,  and  yet  his  hon.  Friend  evidently 
thought  the  BiU  unsatisfactory  and  im- 
perfect. In  his  opinion  a  BiU  read  a 
second  time  oould  not,  with  propriety, 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  a  general  subject,   though  it 


might  be  referred  to  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed speciaUy  to  consider  its  provi- 
sions. However,  as  he  was  most  desirous 
that  the  Committee  should  inquire  into 
the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter,  he 
should  advise  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Floyer)  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  for 
the  second  reading  that  day  six  months, 
and  to  move  simply  to  pos^one  the  BiU 
for  such  a  period  as  would  enable  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fawcett)  to  bring 
the  BiU  again  before  the  House  if  the 
Select  Committee  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple. In  that  case  the  BiU  would  not 
be  negatived  but  affirmed,  and  mean- 
whUe  no  opinion  would  be  pronoimced 
upon  it,  pending  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  by  the  Committee. 

Me.  FAWOETT,  in  reply,  said,  he  felt 
some  trepidation  in  consequence  of  the 
censure  of  the  noble  Lord  (Yiscount 
Bury)  who  accused  him  of  presumption 
in  **  nibblinff  "  at  a  great  question.  He 
was  consoled,  however,  by  remembering 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  nibbled  atii 
great  constitutional  question,  and  that 
his  **  nibbling  "  could  not  be  half  so  un- 
successful as  that  of  the  noble  Lord, 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ayrton)  had 
said  that  he  pursued  an  imusual  course 
in  declaring  that  he  would  persevere 
with  the  measure.  Now,  he  denied 
that  it  was  an  imusual  course.  The 
BiU  was  not  a  new  one,  and  the  pre- 
sent occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
had  expressed  in  the  dearest  terms  their 
opinion  respecting  it.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  just  made  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  speech  as  had  been  made  on  a 
former  occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  DisraeH).  When  he  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  had  tried  to  introduce  a  clause 
on  this  subject  into  the  Act  passed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was  asked 
to  withdraw  it,  because  it  opened  a  larg^ 
subject,  because  the  law  was  imcertain, 
and  it  was  a  matter  for  further  inquiry. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  listen  to 
that  appeal,  and  who  supported  him? 
Why,  the  present  Prime  Minister  and 
his  GoUeagues.  They  said  it  was  a  plain 
and  simple  question,  one  involving  a 
great  principle,  aud  with  their  support 
he  was  twice  successful.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  had  persevered  to  the  last,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  would  likewise  per- 
severe through  every  stage  of  the  BilL 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  *  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

U  2 
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Etp&nies  Sill. 
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The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  165  ;  Noes 
168 :  Majority  3. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

BiU^^  off  for  six  months. 


ATES. 


Akrojd,  E. 
Amootti,  Col.  W.  0. 
Aodenon,  G. 
Anstnither,  Sir  R. 
Antrobus,  E. 
ArmitBtead,  G. 
Ajrton,  A.  S. 
Ajtoun,  R.  S. 
Baker,  R.  B.  W. 
Bass,  M.  A. 
Baxter,  W.  £. 
Baxley,  T. 
Beaumont,  F. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Blake,  J.  A. 
Bowring,  £.  A. 
Bradj,  J. 
Brewer,  Dr. 


Fordjoe,  W.  D. 
Forster,  rt.  bon.  W.  E. 
Fortesoue,  bon.  D.  F. 
Fotbergill,  R. 
Gilpin,  C. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Grabam,  W. 
Gray,  Sir  J. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
GrosTenor,  Capt.  R.  W. 
Grove,  T.  F. 
Hadfield,  G. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  0. 
Headlam,  rt.  bon.  T.  E. 
Henlej,  Lord 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 


Brigbt,  J.  (Manobester)    Holms,  J. 
Brinokman,  Capt.  Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 


Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Buller,  Sir  A.  W. 
Buxton,  C. 
Callan,  P. 
Campbell,  H. 
Candlisb,  J. 
Carnegie,  bon.  C. 
Carter,  Mr.  Aid. 
Cartwright,  W.  0. 


Howard,  bon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  J. 
Hugbes,  T. 
IlIin|^ortb,  A. 
Jardme,  R. 
Jobnston,  A. 
Kinnaird,  bon.  A.  F. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Lea,  T. 
Leatbam,  E.  A. 


Pollard-Urqubari,  W. 
Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Ratbbone,  W. 
Rebow,  J.  6. 
Reed,  C. 
Riobard,  H. 
Riobards,  E.  M. 
Roden,  W.  S. 
Russell,  A.  J.  E. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Samuelson,  H.  B. 
Sartorie,  E.  J. 
Seely,  0. 
Sbaw,  R. 
Sbaw,  W. 
Simeon,  Sir  J. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Smitb,  J.  B. 
Smitb,  T.  £. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Steyenson,  J.  C. 


Stone,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  bon.  H. 
Stuart,  Colonel  C. 
Sykes,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Tollemaobe,  bon.  F.  J. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M'O. 
Tracy,  bon.  C.R-D.n. 
Trerelyan,  G.  0. 
Villiers,  rt.bon.C.P. 
Walter,  J. 
Wedderburn,  Sir  D. 
WeUs,  W. 
Westbead,  J.  P.  B. 
Wbite.  J. 
Wbitwell,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wingfield,  Sir  C. 
Winterbotbam,  H.  S.  P. 
Toung,  A.  W. 

TSLLXBS. 

Baines.  E. 
M'Laren,  D. 


NOES. 

Adderley.rt.bn.  C.B.  Elcbo,  Lord 

Allen,  Major  Elliot,  G. 

Ampblett,  R.  P.  Ennis,  J.  J. 

Annesley,  bon.  Col.  H,  Ewing,  A.  0. 


Oavendisb,  Lord  F.  C.    Lewis,  J.  D. 


Cbadwiok,  D. 
Cbolmeley,  Capt. 
Olay,  J. 

Clifton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Clive,  G. 
Cowen,  J. 

Crauaird,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Crossley,  Sir  F. 
Dalglisb,  R. 
Dalrymple,  D. 
Diokinson,  S.  S. 
Dilke,  C.  W. 
Dixon,  G. 
Bodds,  J. 
Downing,  M*C. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Edwardes,  Colonel 
Egerton,  Capt.  bon.  F. 
Enfield,  Viscount 
Ewing,  H.  E.  C. 
Eykyn,  R. 
Fawcett,  H. 


Locb,  G. 
Locke,  J. 
Lusb,  Dr. 

Lyttelton,  bon.  C.  G. 
M'Combie,  W. 
Macfle,  R.  A. 
Maokintosb,  E.  W. 
M'Mabon,  P. 
Maitland,Sir  A.  C.R.G. 
Melly,  6. 
Merry,  J. 
Miller,  J. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morgan,  G.  0. 
Morley,  S. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Pidmer,  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 


Arkwrigbt,  A.  P. 
Assbeton,  R. 
Ball,  J.  T. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barnett,  H. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Batburst,  A.  A. 
Beaob,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beacb,  W,  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinok,  G.  C. 
Bingbam,  Lord 
Bourke,  Hon,  R. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Bruen,  H. 
Bury,  Viscount 
Cameron,  D. 
Cartwrigbt,  F. 
Cave,  rigbt  bon.  S. 


Feilden,  J. 
Fielden,  J. 
Figgins,  J. 

Forester,  rt.  bon.  Gen. 
Frencb,  rt.  bon.  Col. 
Garlics,  Lord 
Goldney,  G. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Gower,  bon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grant,  Colonel  Hon.  J. 
Graves,  S.  R. 
Greaves,  E. 
Greene,  E. 
Guest,  A.  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hambro,  C.  T. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hardy,  rigbt  bon.  G. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hardy,  J.  S. 
Haviland-Burke,  £. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Henley,  rt.  bon.  J.  W. 


Clive,  Colonel  H.  G.  W.    Henniker  -  Major,  Hon. 


Finnic,  W. 

FitzGerald,  rigbt  bon.  Pelbam,  Lord 

Lord  0.  A.  Plm,  J. 

Fitxmaurice,  Lord  £.  Piatt,  J. 

Fletcber,  L  Plimsoll,  S. 


Clowes,  S.  W. 
Cole,  Hon.  H.  A. 
Courtenay,  Viscount 
CricbtoDy  Viscount 
Croft,  Sir  U.  G.  D. 
Cross,  R.  A. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Damer,  Captain  D. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Duncombe,  bon.  Col. 
Dyke,  W.  H. 
Dyott,  Colonel  R, 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  bon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  E.  C. 


J.  M. 

Henry,  J.  S. 

Herbert,  H.  A. 

Hermon,  E. 

Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  C. 

Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 

Hick,  J. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 

Hill,  A.  S. 

Hoare,  P.  M. 

Hood,  Captain  bon.  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Howes,  £. 
Hugbes,  W.  B. 
Hunt,  rigbt  bn.  G.  W. 
Hutton,  J. 
Jones,  J. 
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KaTanagb,  A.  M. 
Kekewioh,  S.  T. 
KeDoard.  CapUin 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Laoon,  Sir  £.  II.  K. 
Laird.  J. 

Laagton,  W.  H.  P.  O. 
Li^h,  W.  J. 
Lennox,  Lord  O.  O. 
Leslie,  G.  P. 
Liddell,  hoo.  n.  G. 
Lindiay,  hon.  Col.  C. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lopec,  Sir  M, 
Lowther,  J. 
Lowther,  W. 
Mannen,  Lord  G.  J. 
Manners,  ri.  hon,  Ld.  J. 
Matbeson,  A. 
Maxwell,  W.  H. 
Meller,  Colonel 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Meyriok,  T. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
MiUes,  hon.  G.  W. 
MUls.  C.  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Morgan,  CO. 
Morgan,  Hon.  Major 
Mowbraj,  Rt  Hn.  J.  R. 
Nerillo-Grenville,  R. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  Hon.  6.  J. 
Northoote,   right   hon. 

Sir  S.  U. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Parker,  Migor  W. 
Parry,  L.  J. 
Patten.  rt.hn.  Col.  W. 


Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 

Percy,  Earl 

Phipps,  C.  P. 

Pochin,  H.  D. 

Powell,  W. 

Bead,  C.  S. 

Roand,  J. 

Sandon,  Viscoant 

Solater-Bootb,  G. 

Scott,  Lord  II.  J.  M.D. 

Scourfield,  J.  U. 

Selwin-Ibbetsou,  H.  J. 

Seymour,  G.  H. 

Sidebottom,  J. 

Smith,  A. 

Smith,  F.  C. 

Stanley,  bon.  W.  O. 

Sturt,  H.  G. 

Sykes,  C. 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Talbot,  J.  G. 

Tipping,  W. 

Trevor,  Lord  A.  E.  H. 

Turner,  C. 
Wftlpole,  hon.  F. 
Walsh,  bon.  A. 
Welby,  W.  E. 
Wethered,  T.  0. 
Wheelbouse,  W.  S.  J. 
Whitmore,  H. 
WUliams  W. 
Willyams,  E.  W.  D. 
Wilmot,  H. 
Wise,  H.  0. 
Wyudbam,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  0.  W.  W. 

TXLLXBS. 

Barttelot,  Colonel 
Floyer,  J. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  BEADmO. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies, said,  he  proposed  to  extend  to 
life  Lisurance  Companies  the  provisions 
enacted  by  Parliament  last  year  with 
respect  to  Eailwaj  Companies  and  the 
fidler  publication  of  their  accounts. 

Mb.  KENNAIED  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  course  he  had 
taken,  believing  that  no  Bill  that  could 
be  introduced  uiis  Session  would  confer 
greater  benefit  upon  a  class  which  the 
House  was  bound  in  every  way  to  pro- 
tect. 

Mb.  H.  B.  SHEEIDAN  observed 
that  any  well-considered  measure  on  the 
subject  would  be  supported  by  the  Life 
Lunurance  Companies  themselves. 


Mb.  BABNETT  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  of  1844  had  not  been 
made  more  use  of  in  m-mili^r  cases. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Life  In- 
suranee  Companies,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Stsphsn  Cats,  Mr.  Bailbt,  and  Sir.  Rua- 

8BLL   GUBVST. 

BUlpresenUdf  and  read  the  fint  time.  [Bill  35.] 


GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAND)   (No.  2)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  BEADING. 

LoBD  ELCHO,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Oame  Laws 
in  Scotland,  said,  the  Bill  he  proposed 
to  introduce  was  one  which  was  brought 
in  during  the  last  Parliament,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  upstairs. 
The  Bill  came  down  from  ^at  Select 
C])ommittee  in  an  amended  form  in  the 
Session  of  1867.  There  were  two  Bills 
before  the  Committee,  one  of  them  being 
the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Linlithgowshire  (Mi,  M'Lagan),  and 
the  other  that  whicn  had  been  intro- 
duced by  himself,  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  of  the  Bill  framed 
by  the  Committee.  He  had  now  to  ask 
leave  to  re-introduce  and  re-print  that 
BiU.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lmlithgow- 
shire  had  already  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  which,  he  believed,  was  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  one  he  brought 
in  in  1867.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  proposed 
in  his  Bill  to  print  an  Amendment,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
Bill  to  a  certain  extent  back  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  stood  when  it  went 
before  the  Committee,  so  that  the  House 
would  be  in  a  position  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  was  done  by  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Session  of  1867. 

Mb.  KINNAIED  said,  although  he 
believed  it  was  perfectly  true  that  the 
BiU,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire had  moved,  was  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  which  took  place  before  a  Select 
Committee,  he  thought  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  describe  it  as  the  BiU  of  that  Com- 
mittee, seeing  that  the  provisions  it  con- 
tained were  only  carried  in  that  Com- 
mittee by  a  smaU  majority.  He  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
BiU ;  but  he  thought  it  only  fair  that  he 
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ahould  state  that  the  Bill  did  not  repre-  tt  n-natu    r\r^    t  r\TyT\a 

sent  the  views  of  the  whole  of  the  dom-  HUUBE    Ui     L.OKD8, 

mittee  any  more  than  it  eould  be  said  to  Thursday,  4th  March,  1 869. 

hare  represented  the  feeling  of  all  who  " 

^^  ^.  interest  in  the  question  with  mINUTES.T-Pobuo  hnj^-SecoxdReadino- 

which  it  dealt.  ParliamenUry  Proceeding*  (7). 

LoBD  ELCnO  said,  he  trusted  to  the  C<nnmt«««— i2«por(— BraxilunSlaTeTr»de(14). 
courtesy  of  the  House  to  be  allowed  to 

say  a  word  in*  explanation  of  what  had  PARLUMENTART  PROCEEDINGS  BILL, 

fallen  from  the  ton.  Member  opposite.  ( The  Marquat  of  Salitbury.) 

All  that  he  meant  to  imply  was   that  it  (no.  7.)    second  keasino. 

was  a  measure  which  had  been  examined  q^^j.  ^j  ^^^^  ^     ^^  ^^  g^^^  jj^^. 

by  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  it  was  jjj_  j.^^^^ 

generaUy  concured  in  and  introduced  ^  Marquess  of  SALISBURY,  in 

as  tiie  result  of  the  labours  of  that  Com-  ^^ying  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 

mittee.     No  doubt  it  was  quite  true  that  second  time,  said  :-My  Lords,  the  ob- 

diTisions  did  occur  in  the  Conimittee ;  ^^  ^f  this  Bill  is  to  remedy  some  of  the 

but  stiU  the  residt  of  those  ^yisions  led  %,^  ^  ^jji^h  I  ventured  casually  to 

to  the  introduction  of  the  BiU.    Witii  ^raw  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 

respect  to  any  difference  of  opimon,  all.  3^^^  ^  h^g            ^he  evils  in  question 

he  could  say  was  that  if  the  mea^e  ^re  patent  an?  well-known,  and  neither 

^  not  represent  the  views  of  his  hon.  ^^  nor  description  of  them  will  bo  re- 

Riend,  at  all  events  it  represented  the  ^^^d  by  any  of  your  Lordships  who 

-news  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee ;  g^^^  j^J  experience  of    a  late  period 

Mid  he  was,  Uierefore,  justified  in  the  of  the  Session  in  this  House.    It  is  noto- 

rtatement  that  it  wm  .the  Bill  of  tie  ^ous  that  a  large  part  of  the  business 

Select  Committee,  and  m  that  form  he  ^^^^  occupies  this  House    has  been 

asked  for  leave  to  introduce  it.  brought  forward  at  a  late  period  of  the 

Motion  aareed  to.  Session,  when  not  only  Members  of  the 

House,  but  all  who  have  any  work  in  it, 

Bill  to  amend  the  Game  Laws  in  Scotland,    are  quite  exhausted,  when  the  tempera- 

crdtred  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord  Elobo  and  Sir    ture  is  wholly  unfavourable  to  any  exer- 

GBaHAu  MoMToouuiT.  tion,  when  a  great  number  of  Members 

BillprM«»i*!d,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  86.]    of  both  Houses  have  left  town,  and  when 

obviously  nothing  but  the  most  perfiinc- 

-      ,  .         tory  consideration  can  be  given  to  any 

OENEaAi  VALUATION,  &0.  (iBELAin)).       gufejects  Submitted  to    your   attention. 

Select  Committee  «j»potJrt«i.  "  to  inquire  into    j^g™    j  ^^  ^ot,  as  has  sometimes  been 

the  constitution  and  management  of  the  depart-        ,.._i„j    „„„„!„:„  „*;<.„_  *i.„„„i,   ;t 

ment  of  the  general  Valuation  of  Ireland;  the  represented,  complain  of  it  as  though  it 
oo8t  of  the  Townland  and  Tenement  Valuation,  were  an  injury  intiicted  on  us  by  the 
and  all  matters  connected  with  th«  annual  reyi-  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
don  thereof."— (Co/onei  French.)  a  question  of  where  Bills  originate.     It 

may  be  very  right  that  a  large  nimiber 

of  biUs  should  originate  in  the  other 

LAiTDS  GLAUSES  CONSOLIDATION  ACfT        Houso,  and  WO  know  that  a  certain  class 

AMENDMENT  BILL.  of  tJbem  must,  according  to  the  usage  of 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bazlit,  Bill  to  amend  the    Parliament,  originate  there.     Moreover, 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  so  far  as  relates    j^  the  case  of  any  BiU  brought  forward 

to  the  settlement  of  the  Costs  of  Arbitrations.    ,      ^  Department,  the  head  of  which  sits 

ordered  to  be  brousht  m  hj  Mr.  Bazlkt,  Mr.    .  "^  . v      -fe-  J  r\  '4.   • i« 

Jacob  Bright,  Mr.    Gravis,  Mr.  Bainis,  Mr.    ^  the  House  of  Commons,    it  is  only 

DnoK,  and  Mr.  Hibbirt.  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  mtroduce 

BiUi»r»#«i(«f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  84.]    them  himself,    and  to   make    his   own 

speech  in  e:n)lanation  of  his  own  mea- 

House  adjourned  at  half  gure,  instead  of  handing  over  his  work 

after  Five  o'clock.    ^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^-^^       rpj^^    amount    of 

business  originating  here  will  always, 
therefore,  depend  on  the  precise  Offices 
which  are  held  by  the  Ministers  sitting 
in  this  House,  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is 
a  state  of  things  which  no  legislation 

Mr.  Kinnaird 
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can  alter.  I  do  not  then  complain  of 
the  House  of  Commons:  what  I  com- 
plain of  is  that  we  are  not  taking  steps 
to  remedy  an  evil  which  arises  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  things.  "We  have  five 
months  in  which  to  pass  a  large  amoimt 
of  legislation  through  the  two  Houses  of 
Parhament,  and  those  five  months  are 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  purpose  as 
matters  are  now  managed.  It  is  true 
that  for  many  centuries  the  time  proved 
sufficient;  but  you  have  twice  altered 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  and  on  both  occasions  you  have 
largely  increased  the  power  of  the  House, 
thus  drawing  within  its  view  a  large 
number  of  subjects  which  previously 
were  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  me  Execu- 
tive Grovemmont;  while  you  have  in- 
creased the  ntimber  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  establish  their  right  to  the 
position  which  they  hold  by  showing 
their  constituents  that  they  take  an  active 
and  intelligent  part  in  the  conduct 
of  Public  Business.  The  result  is  that 
the  number  of  subjects  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  the  desire  to 
speak  on  those  subjects  has  been  increas- 
ing at  the  same  time ;  while  the  time 
allotted^  for  disposing  of  the  business  of 
the  coimtry  htts  remained  unaltered. 
Some  people  say  it  is  the  pheasants  ;  but 
I  should  rather  say,  less  cynically,  it  is 
the  love  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  coim- 
try for  the  festivities  and  amusements 
belonging  to  Christmas  which  forbids 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  any  real 
business  at  an  earlier  period  than 
February.  The  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture forbid  our  sitting  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  Aucust,  or,  for  any  useful 
purpose,  than  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament  remains  exactly  where  it 
was,  while  the  business,  from  the  causes 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  has  increased 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  will  increase 
still  mrther.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  invite  your  Lordships  to  consider  whe- 
ther there  is  any  reason  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  common  sense  for  allowing 
this  shortness  of  time  to  make  absolutely 
futile  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  of 
the  labours  of  Parliament  during  any 
ordinary  Session.  Owing  to  a  rule  of 
the  Constitution — the  origin  of  which 
nobody  can  discover,  and  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  more  than  that  we  find 
it  nere— if  when  August  comes  your  la- 


bours have  not  advanced  beyond  a  certain 
point,  those  labours  must  be  abandoned 
as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned.  All 
that  you  have  done  goes  for  nothing. 
K  a  Bill  has  been  considered  in  great 
detail  by  a  Select  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee must  sit  and  go  through  the  de- 
tails again ;  if  it  had  to  face  a  powerftil 
opposition,  all  that  opposition  must  be 
faced  again.  All  the  works,  all  the  de- 
bates, all  the  enormous  labour  which 
attends  the  passing  of  any  change,  how- 
ever small,  in  the  laws  which  govern  us 
must  be  gone  through  again,  in  order  to 
reach  the  goal  which  you  had  nearlv 
reached  when  the  Prorogation  arrived. 
Now  is  there  in  the  nature  of  thin^ 
any  reason  for  this  practice?  Does  it 
commend  itself  to  any  man's  common 
sense?  Do  we  act  in  this  manner  in 
any  other  department  of  life  ?  Suppos- 
ing you  made  it  a  rule  to  give  up  writing 
letters  at  a  certain  hour,  would  you  throw 
all  unfinished  ones  into  the  fire,  or  begin 
next  morning  at  the  point  where  you  left 
off?  Is  there  any  body  of  men,  in  any 
kind  of  business,  that  adopt  what  I  must 
call  this  senseless  practice,  that  whatever 
you  have  not  finished  by  a  certain  time 
you  must  begin  again  next  year  ?  I 
have  never  heard  any  reason  for  such  a 
rule.  There  is  nothing  but  the  bare 
inert  weight  of  unmeaning  custom  to 
justify  a  principle  which  wastes  so  much 
of  the  laboiir  and  utility  of  Parliament. 
By  the  present  Bill,  then,  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  take  a  step  to  remedy  this 
obstruction — I  ask  you  to  recognize  the 
physical  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  within  five  months  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  business  which  the  two 
Houses  have  to  perform,  and  to  allow 
either  House,  imder  proper  precautions, 
to  begin  next  year  at  the  point  where  it 
left  off  the  year  before.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
would  be  injuriously  affected  if  the 
Crown  could  not  terminate  all  Bills  before 
Parliament  by  a  Prorogation.  Against 
that  objection  I  have  guarded  by  a  clause 
which  makes  the  Assent  of  the  Crown 
necessary  to  the  resumption  of  proceed- 
ings on  a  Bill  at  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Session.  It  has  also  been  said  that  either 
House  might  feel  jealous  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  thus  given  by  the  other 
House.  I  have  guarded  against  that  by 
making  the  ultimate  consent  of  the  other 
House  necessary  after  such  proceedings 
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have  been  resumed  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion.    The  Bill,  therefore,  not  only 
guards  against  any  infringement  of  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  but  against  any 
possible  jealousy  that  the  power  it  gives 
might  excite  as  between  the  two  Houses. 
I  hold,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  Bill  for  the 
relief  not  of  one  House,  but  of  both 
Houses.     I  have  often  seen  Bills  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had  been  sent 
down  by  your  Lordships  discussed  at  the 
end  of  the  Session  by  a  mere  tail,  in- 
cluding, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
term,   the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.    I  remember  hearing  fiie 
present  Prime  Minister  say  —  he  was 
then  in  Opposition — that  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  the  Government  were  able  to 
pass  anything,  and  that  is  strictly  the 
fact;   for  the  House  of  Commons,  like 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  then  so  exhausted 
and  thin  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  can  force  through  any  measure,  being 
by  the  attendance  of  its  Members  prac- 
tically master  of   the  decisions  of  the 
House.      It  would   surely  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  House  of  Commons  if,  when 
early  in  August  some  Bill  came  down  to 
them,  they  could  suspend  proceedings  to 
the  following  year,  and  if  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Session,  when  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  like  your 
Lordships  have  little  to  do,  they  could 
resume  those  proceedings.      The  truth  is 
that  even  of  tne  time  we  have  before  us 
we  make  the  most  wretched  and  un- 
economical use.      Even  the  House  of 
Commons  is  open  to  this  reproach — that 
they  crowd  all  their  business  into  May, 
Jime,  and  July ;  February,  March,  and 
to  some  extent,   April  also,  not  being 
thoroughly  employed.    Again  and  again 
have  I  seen  night  after  night  wasted  in 
February    because     business    was    not 
ready ;  whereas  they  might  have  been 
devoted  to  Bills  put  aside  in  the  previous 
Session  for  want  of  time.      I  venture, 
then,  to  urge  this  Bill  earnestly  on  your 
Lordships'  attention,  because  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  because  I 
think  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
evil  should  be  remedied,   and  that  this 
House^should  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
thorough    efficiency,  without  any   step 
being  taken  that  can  excite  jealousy  or 
ill-wiU  between  the  two  Houses.      It 
appears  to  me,   moreover,   that  it  wiU 
tend  to  remove  one  great  reproach  which 
is  cast  upon  our  system  of  Government. 
Of    late   years   people    have    doubted 
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whether  Parliamentary  Government,  as 
at  present  conducted,  is  adequate  in  its 
vigour  and  rapidity  to  the  constantly 
occurring  exigencies  of  such  a  nation  as 
this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
power  of  delay,  or  rather  the  involimtary 
pressure  which  drives  all  parties  towards 
de\ay,  has  been  excessive  of  recent  years. 
There  is  subject  after  subject  calling  for 
the  consideration  of   the  Legislature  ; 
laws  known  by  every  party  to  require 
investigation  and  alteration,  which  the 
mere  vis  inertia  of  Parliament  prevents 
us  from  undertaking.     I  do  not  say  that 
for  Bills  of  the  first  magnitude — Bills 
like  the  Reform  Act  of   1867,  or  like 
that  which  is  now  pending  in  another 
House-Hsuch  a  power  as  I  propose  to 
give  by  this  BiU  is  needed,  or  would  be 
rigidly  exercised,  for  Bills  as  to  which 
great  public  excitement    exists    would 
probably  always  be  disposed  of   in  a 
single  Session.     Nor  do  I  say  that  for  a 
considerable  nimiber  of  very  small  Bills, 
which   imder  any  other  system  of  Go- 
vernment would  be  disposed  of  by  Orders 
in  Council  and  are  matters  fairly  within 
the  discretion  of   the  several  Depart- 
ments, this  power  is  necessary.     There 
are  however  a  vast  number  of   inter- 
mediate Bills — ^legislation  of  the  second 
order  as  I  may  call  it — of  which  I  may 
take  the  Bankruptey  BiU  as  a  fair  type, 
which  are  stopped  year  after  year,  and 
the  delays  in  wnich  are  a  perfect  disgrace 
and  scandal  to  Parliament.     Those  Bills 
do  not  in  general  excite  any  great  party 
opposition,  but  they  are  thrust  aside  and 
crushed  in  the  hot  conflict  of  parties, 
and  thus  fail  to  come  to  fruit  in  legis- 
lation precisely  for  want  of  some  such 
power  as  this  Bill  proposes.    I  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  that  your  Lordships  will 
accept  it,  and  will  help  me  in  carrjring 
it,   so  that  we  may  make  this  much 
needed  reform  in  the  practice  of  our 
proceedings. 

Moved  J  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
2'." — {The  Marquess  of  Salisbury.) 

Eabl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  subject  of  the 
BiU  proposed  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
who  nas  already  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  House  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  applies  himself  to  everything 
that  can  improve  the  order  and  value  of 
our  proceedings,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lowed to  say  one  or  two  words  to  show 
that  I  am  not  totally  unworthy  to  speak 
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on  the  subject  itself.  Your  Lordships 
will  remember  that,  during  the  some- 
what irregular  conversation  a  few  nights 
ago  to  which  the  noble  Marquess  has 
lauded,  he  himself,  and  other  noble 
Lords  opposite  were  good  enough  to  ex- 
press in  courteous  terms  their  confidence 
m  my  endeavours  to  further  the  wishes 
of  the  House  in  this  respect.  My  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross-Benches  (Earl  Ghrey) 
— ^impatient,  probably,  of  such  unmerited 
compliments — jumped  up  and  denounced 
me  to  the  House  as  the  individual  princi- 
dpally  responsible  for  the  mischief  and 
delay  whidi  exist.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
thear  any  of  your  Lordships  ever  saw 
an  old  play  in  which  one  actor  says  to 
another,  ''Let  me  treat  you  as  a  friend 
—come  and  join  the  family  dinner." 
The  other  actor,  alarmed,  says,  ''Nay, 
don't  treat  me  as  a  friend,  for  I  like 
good  living."  Now,  I  always  have  a 
uttle  of  that  feeling  when  I  get  into  a 
political  difference  with  one  of  my  own 

rrsonal  friends.  But  at  the  same  time 
admit  I  would  rather  be  attacked 
every  day  by  my  noble  Friend  than 
lose  a  jot  of  that  friendship  which  I 
value  so  much.  My  noble  Friend 
could  not,  of  course,  have  meant  that  I 
was  the  original  cause  of  a  grievance 
which,  as  we  know,  has  been  complained 
of  for  more  than  sixty-five  years ;  and, 
indeed,  I  find,  from  an  analysis  made  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  that  the  evil  existed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  year  before  I  entered 
this  House  132  Bills  were  passed,  of 
which  only  twenty-three  originated  here, 
109  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  of 
the  132  Bills,  no  less  than  sixty-three, 
or  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  were 
submitted  to  yoiir  Lordships  in  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  Session.  But  what 
I  imderstand  my  noble  Friend  com- 
plained of  was  this,  of  my  having  moved, 
as  the  organ  of  the  Grovemment,  the 
suspension  of  a  Standing  Order,  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Chairman 
of  Committees,  which  prevented  the 
second  reading  of  Bills  after  a  certain 
period  of  the  Session.  Now,  all  I  can 
say  in  my  justification  is  that  every  year 
when  that  Motion  was  renewed,  I  used 
almost  the  same  words  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  made  use  of  on  a  previous  occasion, 
when  he  protested  against  the  supposition 
that  any  Grovemment  could  possibly  con- 
sent to  a  perfectly  strict  interpretation 
of  such  a  Besolution.    I  do  not  deny 


that,  if  we  adopt  Besolutions,  we  ought 
to  adhere  to  them,  and  that  we  should 
therefore  be  very  careM  what  we  adopt ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  if  a  different 
course  had  been  taken  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  it  would  really  have  been  to 
the  advantage  of  the  House.  My  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  referred  to  a  Bill 
which  he  thought  at  the  time,  and  stiU 
thinks,  was  baa.  Now,  I  will  not  enter 
into  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  it  was 
one  which  it  is  quite  dear  he  was  anxious 
to  destroy  'bj  any  weapon  that  came  to 
his  hand.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  that  BUI 
was  desired  by  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  mercantUe  oommunity,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  it  would  have  been  thought 
by  the  public  that  there  was  something 
like  a  "  strike  "  on  our  part  if  we  had 
refused  to  apply  our  minds  to  legislation 
at  that  particular  moment,  when,  what- 
ever you  do,  a  great  press  of  legislation 
is  sure  to  occur.  This  would  apply  to 
the  noble  Marquess's  warning  mat  if 
any  Government  brought  up  measures 
at  too  late  a  period  he  should  make  use 
of  every  form  of  the  House  to  obstroot 
them.  That  form  of  proceeding  has 
been  had  recourse  to  before  now,  very 
often  with  success,  but  never  with  success 
in  the  long  run.  The  House  would, 
at  last,  revolt  against  it,  and  public 
opinion  would  be  almost  sure  to  think 
of  us,  as  an  eminent  divine  once  said 
of  some  people,  that  "they  appeared 
to  take  as  much  pains  to  be  damned 
as  would  have  worked  out  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls."  If  for  several 
evenings  we  were  to  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  obstructing  a  Bill,  people  would 
think  that  time  might  as  well  have 
been  employed  in  amending  either  the 
substance  or  the  form  of  it.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  has  turned  his 
attention  to  a  different  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  No  Bill  could  have 
less  of  a  party  character  than  this.  A 
similar  BiU  was  introduced  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  some 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  opposed  by 
Lord  Brouffhimi,  Lord  Campoell,  and 
the  noble  Chairman  of  Committees  (Lord 
Eedesdale)  ;   but  it  was  strongly  sup- 

Sorted  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  was  sent 
own  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  was  supported  by  Earl  Bussell.  There 
happened  to  be  a  Committee  sitting  at  the 
time  on  the  despatch  of  Public  Business; 
composed  of  my  noble  Friend  then  Lord 
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Jolin  Eussell,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Sir  James 
Qraham,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  other  gentlemen  representing 
different  shades  of  opinion.  They  ex- 
amined three  witnesses,  one  of  them 
being  the  noble  Lord  who  at  that  time 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(Viscount  Eversley),  and  also— although 
I  am  almost  afraid  of  mentioning  it 
before  the  noble  Marquess — ^the  **  in- 
telligent foreigner;''  and,  affcer  going 
through  that  process,  without  giving  any 
reason,  and  apparently  withqut  any 
division,  they  agreed  not  to  recommend 
the  Bill  to  the  adoption  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  noble  Marquess  has 
stated  very  clearly  the  reasons  which  tell 
in  favour  of  this  proposal,  and,  if  he 
adopts  the  course  which  I  shall  venture 
to  suggest,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  some 
objections  to  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  objections  which  actuated  that  Com- 
mittee are  likely  to  have  the  same  weight 
now  with  the  House  of  Commons  if  we 
send  the  measure  down  to  be  considered 
by  them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  I 
would  recommend  the  House  to  give  a 
second  reading  to  the  Bill,  after  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ghovemment  should  pledge 
themselves  to  appoint  a  Joint  Committee 
of  both  Houses  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  business  between  them.  I 
need  not  trbuble  your  Lordships  with 
the  precedents  for  appointing  a  Joint 
Committee,  as  a  few  years  ago  that 
course  was  taken  with  regard  to  schemes 
for  railway  communication  in  the  metro- 
polis, the  precedents  I  then  stated  being 
considerea  conclusive.  We  had  a  pre- 
liminary meeting;  whether  it  had  the 
effect  of  smoothing  matters  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  businesslike  way  in  which 
the  Committee  went  through  what  they 
had  in  hand  was  quite  remarkable. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
either  House ;  the  decisions,  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  were  unanimous  ex- 
cept on  one  point,  on  which  a  division 
arose  accidentally,  apparently  on  pur- 
pose to  show  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  no  party  spirit,  and,  on  the 
other,  no  esprit  de  corps  as  regarded  the 
two  Houses,  and  no  reference  to  party — 
two  Peers  voting  on  one  side,  and  two  on 
another,  as  also  an  equal  number  of 
Commoners— one  of  each  being  a  Con- 
servative, and  the  other  a  Liberal.  I 
should  recommend,  if  such  a  Joint  Com- 
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mittee  be  appointed,  that  this  Bill  be 
referred  to  it,  but  not  this  Bill  alone. 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Eussell),  with  his 
great  Parliamentary  experience,  made  a 
suggestion  the  other  night  as  to   the 
termination  of  the  financial  year  which 
might  fitly  be  referred  to  it,  as  also  a 
subject  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
time  of  the  discussion  of  the  former  Bill, 
— namely,  a  scheme  for  preventing  the 
slipslop  wording  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
of  which  the  piublic  and  legal  authorities 
have  so  much  right  to  complain.     Her 
Majesty's    Gbvernmeut,  partly  with   a 
view  to  economy,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
efficiency,  have  already  created  a  De- 
partment,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
gentleman  meriting  the  confidence  both 
of  the  late  and  the  present  Q-ovemment — 
Mr.  Thring — so  that  all  Government  Bills 
^^y  ^  through  the  same  hands  and  may 
be  accurately  and  consistently  worded.  I 
think  that  in  Committee  some  suggestion 
might  be  made  as  to  the  use  of  such  a 
Department,  in  connection  possibly  with 
officers  of  both  Houses,  so  as  to  exercise 
some  little  check  and  give   some   advice 
on  the  phraseology  of  BiUs.     There  is 
another  point  of   more  importance  to 
which  I  prefer  alluding  only  in  the  most 
indirect  way.     It  is  one  which  certainly 
would  not  properly  emanate  from  this 
House,  but  I  faiow  than  many  eminent 
Members  of  the    House  of   Commons 
have  a  very  strong  feeling    that    the 
straining  of  some  of  their  privileges  is 
of  no  use  whatever  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  and  is  inconvenient,  not 
only  to  the  public  and  to  your  Lordships, 
but  also  to  that  House.     I  should  hope 
that  in  such  a  Committee  some  proposition 
on  that  subject  might  be  made  which 
would  come  more  gracefully  from  Mem- 
bers of   the  other  House    than    from 
Members  of  this.     This  is  the  course  I 
venture  to  suggest ;  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  your  Lordships  I  shall  make  it  my 
duty,  in  communication  with  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  the  other  House,  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  character  I  have  described. 
Lord  EEDESDALE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  ooimtry  suffered  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  legislation,  for,  on  the  whole, 
he  thought  it  had  rather  too  much  than 
too  little.     One  of  the  great  evils  which 
the  country  suffered  from  was  the  want 
of  proper  preparation  of  the  BiUs  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.     There  were  very 
few,  properly  drawn,  which  found  any 
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difficulty  in  getting  through  Parliament. 
He  coidd  mention  an  instance  of  the 
value  of  such  preparation.  Up  to  1845 
there  had  been  no  general  legislation 
respecting  railways;  but  the  railway 
mania  then  commencing,  and  it  being 
evident  that  ay  great  deed  of  business 
would  come  before  Parliament,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  thought  it  their 
duty  to  bring  forward  general  BiUs  to 
be  applied  to  all  railways.  Accordingly, 
on  the  6th  of  February — two  days  aJter 
the  opening  of  the  Session — ^the  Com- 
panies Clauses  Bill,  the  Lands  Clauses 
Bill,  and  the  Bailways  Clauses  Bill  for 
En&^land  and  Scotland  were  introduced, 
each  containing  from  150  to  160  clauses, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  volimiinous 
character,  they  received  the  Boyal  Assent 
on  the  8th  of  May.  A  few  short  supple- 
mentary Bills  on  points  which  they  did 
not  touch  had  since  been  necessary,  but 
he  believed  not  a  single  clause  in  those 
elaborate  Acts  had  been  repealed.  This 
showed  how  business  could  be  got 
through  when  it  was  properly  prepared ; 
but,  unfortunately,  important  Bills  were 
hardly  thought  of  till  the  Session  had 
actu^y  commenced,  when  draftsmen 
were  very  much  employed,  and  being 
very  imperfectly  drawn  they  required  so 
much  consideration  and  amendment  that 
jfrequently  there  was  not  sufficient  time 
to  carry  tiiem  through.  Now,  he  feared 
that  the  operation  of  the  present  Bill 
woidd  rather  tend  to  promote  the  care- 
less drawing  and  late  introduction  of 
BiUs,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  both 
Houses  would  agree  not  to  give  a  second 
reading  to  Bills  containing  a  given  num- 
ber of  clauses  unless,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  specified  Bills,  they  were  in- 
troduced during  the  first  month  of  the 
Session.  Measures  ought  to  be  prepared 
before  Parliament  met  and  be  introduced 
early,  so  that  an  opinion  might  be  formed 
upon  them,  and  good  legislation  would 
then  be  facilitated.  The  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  had  justly 
said  that  his  proposal  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  strong  party  BiUs;  and  he 
(Lord  Redesdale)  could  conceive  nothing 
more  mischievous  than  that  such  Bills, 
failing  to  pass  one  Session,  should  be 
resumed  by  the  other  House  the  follow- 
ing Session.  Something  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  plan  as  regarded  a  par- 
ticular class  of  Bills ;  but  he  could  not 
see  why — ^taking  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  as 
an  example  —  the  noble  ]x>rd  on  the 


Woolsack  should  not  introduce  here  a 
similar  Bill  to  that  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Commons,  and  why  their  Lordships 
should  not  discuss  it  in  detail  They 
would  not  improbably  get  through  the 
measure  before  it  readied  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  being  sent 
down  to  the  Commons  it  might  be  taken 
u]p  there  and  sent  back  to  this  House 
with  Amendments  at  a  later  period  of 
the  Session.  If  the  Bill  had  advanced 
so  far  in  Committee  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  send  it  down  to  the  Commons, 
all  its  details  would  have  been  considered 
by  their  Lordships  early  in  the  Session, 
without  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  through  the  other  House.  His  plan 
seemed  to  hinn  more  desirable  than  re- 
suming the  consideration  of  a  Bill  whidi 
had  not  been  passed  in  the  previous 
Session.  He  had  a  strong  constitutional 
objection  too,  to  the  principle  of  deter- 
mining the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
by  statute.  Everything  now  proposed 
could  be  effected  by  Standing  Orders, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  bemg  much 
more  easily  altered;  and  at  this  very 
time  the  House  were  about  to  experience 
the  inconvenience  of  the  other  course,  for 
there  were  certain  conditions  as  to  lUdl- 
way  Bills  imposed  by  an  Act  of  last 
Session,  some  of  which  the  companies 
might  not  have  entirely  fulfilled,  me  re- 
sult of  which  would  be  that  however  tri- 
vial the  omission  they  would  be  obliged 
to  reject  the  Bills ;  whereas  had  the  con- 
ditions been  Standing  Orders,  they  miffht 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a  more  satismc- 
tory  way.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee, if  appointed,  would  consider  the 
expediency  of  proceeding  by  Standing 
Orders  rather  than  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  SaUsbury)  proposed  that  the 
Assent  of  the  Crown  snoiud  be  necessary 
to  the  resumption  of  Bills ;  but  it  would 
be  most  unconstitutional  to  require  that 
assent  to  proceedings  in  Parliament  be- 
fore the  Bill  went  to  the  Sovereign  for 
assent.  At  the  same  time  it  was  no  doubt 
just  tjiat  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Crown  to  stop  a  BiU  by  prorogation.  If 
both  Houses  adopted  a  rule  allowing  a 
Member  to  move  the  suspension  of  me 
Standing  Orders  in  the  case  of  a  Bill 
which  had  been  introduced  at  a  proper 
time  and  had  received  fidl  discussion  in 
the  preceding  Session,  so  as  to  take  it 
up  at  the  tlnrd  reading  or  at  the  re- 
port, the  object  desired  by  the  noble 
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Marquess  would  be  attained,  and  the 
only  discussion  necessary  would  be  on 
the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders ; 
while  this  manner  of  proceeding  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  forms  and 
privileges  of  Parliament.  He  might  re- 
mind flieir  Lordships  that  the  BiU  of 
Lord  Derby  was  referred  by  the  Com- 
mons to  a  Committee  then  sitting,  which 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  the  dispatch  of  Busi- 
ness in  that  House,  who  reported  that 
they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  recom- 
mend it  for  adoption  by  the  House.  On 
that  Committee  were  Lord  John  EusseU, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Bemal,  Mr. 
Oobden,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Denison,  and 
other  distinguished  Members,  and  at  one 
of  their  meetings  they  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation that,  in  order  to  facilitate  legis- 
lation, the  House  of  Commons  should  not 
insist  on  its  privileges  in  respect  of  any 
Bill  or  clause  brought  down  from  this 
House  whereby  toUs,  rates,  or  duties 
were  authorized,  imposed,  or  regulated, 
provided  such  duties  were  levied  Dy  local 
authorities,  or  for  local  purposes,  and 
were  not  applied  to  the  public  service. 
Unfortimately,  however,  that  Besolution 
was  rescinded  at  a  subsequent  sitting. 
Such  a  relaxation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  fa- 
cilitated business,  and  would  not  have  pre- 
judiced the  full  jurisdiction  justly  claimed 
by  that  House  over  the  taxation  of  the 
ooimtry,  for  local  rates  come  within 
quite  a  different  category.  He  should 
be  glad  if  so  reasonable  a  proposal 
were  again  made,  but  he  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  that  it  would 
emanate  more  gracefully  from  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  fix)m  any 
of  their  Lordships.  Having  stated  the 
objections  which  he  entertained  to  this 
BiU  he  should  content  himself  by  saying 
*'Not  content"  to  the'second  reading. 

The  Eakl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords, 
my  apology  for  offering  anv  observation^ 
to  your  Lordships  after  the  remarks  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Ghranville), 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
although  my  Parliamentary  recollection 
does  not  go  so  far  back  as  sixty-five 
years,  the  period  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Earl,  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  introduced  a  BiU  in  substance  identical, 
and  in  most  of  its  provisions  simUar  with 
the  measure  now  before  the  House.    I 
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regret  that  my  noble  Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  SaUsbury )  has  encountered  from 
ttie  noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees  the  same  opposition  which    I 
encoimtered  on   that  occasion ;    but   I 
trust  that,  notwithstanding  the  weight 
to  be  attached  to  the  au^ority  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  House  has  not  altered 
its  opinion  in  the  course  of  a  generation, 
and  that  it  stiU  regards  the  evU  in  question 
as  one  deserving  of  some  remedy,  and 
that  it  wiU  sanction  the  BiU  of  my  noble 
Friend.  The  noble  Marquess  has  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  of  ParHamentary 
Business  has  greatly  aggravated  an  evU 
which  was  at  that  time  felt  so  keenly. 
My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Redesdale)  was 
himself  so  convinced  of  the  evU  that  he 
himself,  a  few  years  ago,  came  forward 
with  a  remedy ;  and  the  remedy  he  pro- 
posed was  an  addition  to  the  Standing 
Orders,  to  the  effect  that  this  House 
would  not  take  into  consideration  any 
Bills  which  were  sent  up  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  after  a  certain  date, 
except  in  cases  of  real  urgency.     That 
proposition  was  one  which,  had  it  been  ad- 
hered to,  woiUd,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
diminished  the  evU.   But  what  occurred  ? 
I  think  in  the  very  Session  in  which  it 
was  agreed  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  GhranviUe)  moved  that  a  certain 
BiU  brought  up  late  in  July  was  one  of 
urgency,  and  required  to  be  immediately 
considered ;  he  moved  the  suspension  of 
the  Standing  Order  in  respect  of  that 
measure,  and  the  Order  was  suspended. 
My  noble  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees has  urged  that  to  proceed  by 
Standing  Orders  with  reference  to  the 
Business  of  the  House  is  preferable  to 
legislation,  because  Standing  Orders  can 
be  suspended  in  case  of  necessity.     Now 
that  is  the  very  objection  I  take  to  pro- 
ceeding   by  Standmg    Orders.      Your 
Lordships  are  aware  that  whUe  at  the 
beginning    of    the    Session    you    have 
scarcely  any  business,  towards  the  close 
of  it,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
House  is  thin  and  everybody  is  going  out 
of  town,  you  are  inimdated  by  a  flood 
of  Bills  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.     That  evU  is  admitted    on  aU 
hands ;   and  it  is  also  admitted  that  at 
that  period  of  the  Session  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  whatever  party  is  in  power, 
have  practicaUy  an  absolute  control  over 
aU  the  business  introduced    into    this 
House.    If,  therefore,  a  BiU  which  may 
have  met  a  weU-founded  opposition  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  but  has  passed 
that  House,  should  come  up  to  your 
Lordships  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  the 
Government  have  every  facility  for  press- 
ing it  through  the  House ;  but  in  doing 
so— in  exercising  their  discretion  for  that 
purpose— they  inevitably  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  this  House,  expose  it  to  the 
charge  of  passing  important  measures 
without  adequate  consideration,  and  de- 
grade it  into  a  mere  registry  of  the  acts 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  is 
the  case  not  only  with  measures  in  which 
your  Lordships  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  take  a  special  interest ;  but  it  is 
so  often  with  regard  to  measures  which 
have  no  political  character  at  all.  The 
other  House  may  have  devoted  three  or 
four  months  to  ike  careful  consideration 
of  a  measure  quite  irrespectivelof  party ; 
it  comes  up  to  your  Lordships  towards 
the  end  of  July ;  it  consists,  perhaps,  of 
a  great  many  clauses,  some  of  them  of  a 
very  important  character.  But  you  have 
no  time  to  consider  them.  And  what  is 
your  present  alternative  ?  You  must 
either  reject  them,  and  so  throw  on  the 
House  of  Commons  the  labour  and  duty 
of  considering  them  aU  over  again  in  the 
ensuing  Session,  or  of  passing  them 
without  having  subjected  them  to  a  care- 
ful inquiry  and  consideration.  That 
difficull^  this  Bill  seeks  to  avoid;  but 
my  noble  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees says  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Bill  will  be  to  increase  hasty  legislation. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  would  be  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  would  prevent  hasty  legislation,  and 
would  reheve  us  from  the  alternative 
of  passing  a  Bill  without  Amendment 
ana  without  proper  deliberation,  or  of 
rejecting  it  altogether,  and  so  render- 
ing fiitUe  the  labours  of  a  whole  Ses- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons.  How 
my  noble  Friend  can  say  that  a  provi- 
sion which  will  enable  us  to  take  up  a 
Bill  at  any  stage,  or  to  consider  it  with 
reference  to  debates  that  were  beg^un  in 
another  Session — ^to  take  it  up  at  a  time 
when  we  would  otherwise  have  no  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  therefore  when  we  are 
able  to  give  it  a  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration — ^how  he  can  say  that  that 
will  encourage  hasty  legislation  I  cannot 
understand.  My  noble  Friend  also  says 
that  if  Bills  were  proposed  before  the 
openinj^  of  the  Session,  and  if  no  elabo- 
rate Bub  were  allowed  to  be  brought  in 
after  a  certain  date,  measures  would  be 


properhr  considered,  and  there  would  be 
no  need  of  subsequent  Amendments.  He 
instanced  cases  with  which  he  is  very 
conversant,  the  Companies  Clauses  and 
other  Acts,  which  he  says  were  so  care- 
fully drawn  that  they  have  required  no 
Amendment.  With  all  respect,  however, 
for  my  noble  Friend,  I  think  tiere  is  not 
one  of  those  Bills  which  has  not  been 
repeatedly  amended ;  and,  though  I  do 
not  deny  the  desirability  of  Bifls  being 
carefully  worded,  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  enforce  that  provision  upon  this  or 
the  other  House,  or  how  you  can  prevent 
any  individual  Member  from  introduc- 
ing Bills  at  any  period  of  the  Session. 
My  noble  Friend  asks  why  both  Houses 
should  not  proceed  pari  paseH  with  a 
measure—take  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  for 
instance,  which  is  about  to  be  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  how- 
ever carefully  such  a  Bill  may  have  been 
drawn,  how  can  you  prevent  Members 
either  in  this  or  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  from  moving  Amendments, 
and  that  clauses  involving  points  of  great 
legal  importance  and  dmculty  may  be 
introduced  without  reference  to  the  other 
clauses?  It  is  this  in  fact  that  leads 
to  so  much  confrision  now,  for,  when  you 
come  to  interpret  them,  lawyers  say  it  is 
impossible  that  the  House  of  Commons 
could  have  meant  the  same  thing  in  two 
clauses  of  a  Bill  when  they  use  oifferent 
language  in  each;  while  the  fact  is, 
that,  practically,  they  did  mean  the  same 
thing,  only  they  did  not  calculate  the 
effect  of  alterations  in  one  part  of  the 
Bill  upon  other  parts.  But  suppose  the 
same  Bill  were  mtroduced  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  into 
this  House-— can  your  Lordships  imagine 
a  greater  hotch-potch  than  would  be 
produced  if  we  were  to  be  employed 
amending  clauses  that  were  struck  out 
in  the  Commons,  while  we  struck  out  a 
clause  that  was  amended  there ;  and  at 
last  the  two  Bills  would  be  interchanged, 
and  we  might  have  two  Bills  of  250 
clauses  each,  mutually  contradicting 
each  other.  Of  aU  devices  for  increas- 
ing the  complications  of  carrying  Bills 
through  Pawament,  I  think  my  noble 
Friend's  device  is  one  which  is  the  least 
likely  to  produce  anything  but  confusion. 
As  to  proceeding  by  Standing  Orders 
rather  than  by  legislation,  we  see  how 
easily  the  former  are  suspended,  so  that 
the  immovability  of  the  latter,  which  my 
noble  Friend  looks  upon  as  a  disadvan- 
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tage,  I  regard  as  a  decided  advantage. 
Standing  Orders  are  suspended  at  me 
caprice  of  the  House,  and  the  instance 
mentioned  by  my  noble  Friend  of  a  Re- 
solution being  carried  one  day  and  re- 
scinded on  another,  shows  the  disadvan- 
tage of  proceeding  in  that  way.     I  un- 
derstood the  noble  Earl  opposite,  (Earl 
Granville),   in  acceding  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  do  so  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be  referred, 
with  a  variety  of  other  subjects,   to  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses.     If 
the  noble  Earl  proposes  that  this  Bill 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  impartially  chosen — as  no  doubt 
it  would  be — and  numbering  among  its 
members  men  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  authority,  and  if  the  Committee  be 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Bill,   the  little  e:^perience 
that  I  have  had  of  such  Joint  Commit- 
.tees  would  certainly  induce  me  to  place 
great  reliance  and  credit  upon  the  Keso- 
mtions  at  which  they  might  arrive.   But 
if  the  noble  Earl  proposes  to  refer  to 
that  Joint  Committee  not  only  the  Bill 
of  my  noble  Friend,  but  a  variety  of 
other  matters  embracing  such  topics  as 
the  privileges  of  the  House,   and  the 
course  of  proceeding   with   regard  to 
other  departments  of  business,  I  fear 
that  my  noble  Friend  the  noble  Mar- 
quess will  find  the  support  given  him 
by  the  noble   Earl   opposite  to  be  of 
a   very  fallacious    character,    and   the 
probable  result  will  be  that  his  Bill  will 
be  swamped,  and  my  noble  Friend  will 
get    in   lieu    of   it  a  Standing  Order 
which  will  be  at  all   times  hable  to 
suspension  at  the  caprice  of  the  Min- 
ister.    While  I  thus  support  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill 
— ^if  I  might  venture  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  noble  Marquess — ^I  would 
refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.    I  trust  I  should  be  the  last  to 
bring  in  question  any  of  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  but  I  own  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  object  of  that  provision 
that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  is  to  be 
necessary — ^not  for  the  introduction,  but 
for  the  resumption  of  a  Bill  at  the  for- 
mer stage.     The  consent  of  the  Crown 
is  not  required  to  be  given  before  the 
Bill  is  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  if  the  Bill  did  not  re- 
quire the  consent  of  the  Crown  on  its 
nrst  introduction,  why  shoidd  that  con- 
sent be  required  for  its  resumption  in 
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the  next  Session?  and  why  should  the 
consent  of  the  one  House  be  required 
to  the  resumption  of  a  Bill  by  the  other 
House  when  it  is  clear  that  that  consent 
has  been  given  when  the  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  which  it  originated? 
I^en  my  noble  Friend  proposes  that  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  should  depend  on  a 
Motion  agreed  to  in  both  Houses,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill  should  be  resimied.     I  do  not 
understand  the  object  of  that.     It  is 
enough  to  place  the  Bill  at  that  exact 
stage  of  proceeding  where  it  would  have 
been  if  its  consideration  had  been  con- 
tinued in  the  former  Session.     There 
may  be  some  technical  reason  for  this — 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  it — that  at  a  cer- 
tain stage,  even  in  the  Session  of  its  in- 
troduction, it  is  competent  to  discharge 
the  Order    for    its    consideration,    and 
therefore  it  may  be  desirable  to  require 
the  consent  of  both  Houses  for  its  re- 
sumption.    But  I  think  the  Government 
may  be  hardly  treated  by  the  operation 
of  this  provision.      We  all  know  that  at 
the  close  of  a  Session  the  Qt)vemment 
has  the  control  of  the  business  in  this 
House,  and  that  the  passage  of  Bills  is 
entirely  in  its  hands.  Now  if  this  measure 
passed  this  might  happen  —  Objections 
are,  perhaps,  taken  to  theBiU,  and  the  Go- 
vernment say  that  the  objections  are 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  they  wiU 
not,  therefore,  exercise  the  power  they 
possess  and  force  the  Bill  through  the 
House,  but  that  they  will  consent  to  its 
being  adjourned   for    consideration    to 
another  Session.     I  think  it  would  not 
be  treating  the  Government  with  good 
faith  if,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing Session,  the  Opposition  in  this  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  when 
the  House  is  fiill  and  the  Government 
have  not  the  same  control,  were  to  turn 
round  and  say,  **  We  won't  allow  this 
BiU  to  be  taken  up;  we  won't  take  it 
into  consideration  again."     I  think  that 
would  be  doing  an  injustice,  and  would 
lead  the  Government  to  exercise  their 
power  of  pushing  on  or  opposing  the 
measure  at  the  end  of  the  previous  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  if  they  could  not  rely 
upon  its  being  taken  into  fair  and  de- 
liberate consideration  on  the  re-assemb- 
ling of  Parliament.     There  is  only  one 
other  point.     It  is  not  made  quite  clear 
in  what  position  the  BiU,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  its  stages,  should  be  sent  back  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated.    My 
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noble  Friend  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
it  should  be  taken  up  in  the  same  form 
as  an  amended  Bill,  but  I  think  this 
should  be  distinctly  imderstood.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  when  the  £iU  is  sent 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  go  through  the 
various  st€iges  as  with  a  new  Bill,  but 
that  it  should  be  treated  as  an  amended 
BiU.  But  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
that,  if  no  Amendments  were  made  in 
this  House,  the  Commons  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  making  any  Amendments. 
Now  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly 
desirable  that  on  such  a  Bill  going  back 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  even  though 
this  House  has  made  no  Amendments, 
yet  the  other  House  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  re-considering  its  details, 
and  even  of  moving  Amendments,  in 
their  own  Bill.  I  think  this  would  be 
perfectly  fair.  They  may  have  neglected 
some  details,  and  it  is  right  they  should 
have  the  opporttinity  of  correction.  But, 
subject  to  tnese  observations,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  principle  of  this  Bill 
is  beneficial,  and  notwithstanding  the 
remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chairman 
of  Committees,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
tend  to  encourage  hasty  legislation.  I 
think  the  measure  will  have  the  effect  of 
giving  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  full 
opportuniiy  of  examining  the  Bills  that 
come  before  them,  and  that  it  will  re- 
Heve  this  House  fipom  the  painful  alter- 
native of  either  absolutely  rejecting  a 
Bill  or  of  passing  it  without  examination. 
I  think,  too,  that  it  wiU  promote  bene- 
ficial legislation  by  supplying  to  your 
Lordships'  House  ample  materials  for 
discussion  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Qo 
vermnent  to  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  the  BiU,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
heard  with  some  anxiety  and  alarm  of 
the  additional  matter  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  proposes  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 

Earl  EUSSELL  said,  he  perfectly 
remembered  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  referred.  He  could  not  remember 
all  the  arguments  that  were  used,  but  he 
remembered  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  Earl  as  a 
useful  piece  of  legislation.  But  there 
were  two  Members  of  that  Committee^ 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  whose  opinion  of  course 
always  carried  with  it  great  authority, 


and  Mr.  Goulbum,  who  was  not  only 
highly  respected,  but  who  had  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  and  who  was  there- 
fore listened  to  with  great  respect  on  all 
questions  of  that  kind — Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Goulbum  opposed  the  Bill,  and 
gave  the  Committee  such  arguments 
against  it  that  it  was  rejected.  He  con- 
sidered the  Bill  of  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  was  founded 
upon  that  Bill,  and  that  it  would  mate- 
rially improve  and  facilitate  the  work  of 
legislation.  There  was  one  point  in 
which  he  certainly  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  sat  down.  Supposing 
a  Bill  had  passed  through  one  House  of 
ParKament,  and  Amendments  were  made 
to  it  in  the  other  House,  when  the 
amended  Bill  was  sent  back  to  the  House 
in  which  it  originated,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Parliament  no  clause  could  be 
touched  unless  Amendments  had  been 
made  upon  that  clause.  But  when,  after 
a  year's  delay,  the  Bill  had  been  resumed 
and  sent  back  to  the  other  House  with 
perhaps  considerable  alterations,  it  might 
perhaps  seem  to  a  majority  of  the  other 
House  that  further  altera^ons  were  very 
desirable.  The  House,  therefore,  ought 
to  have  the  power  not  only  of  altering 
any  clauses  that  had  been  amended,  but 
of  amending  their  own  BiU  as  originally 
agreed  to.  He  only  desired  to  make 
one  other  remark,  and  that  was  in  re- 
ference to  the  proposal  made  by  his 
noble  Friend  relating  to  the  subjects  to 
be  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
If  they  were  told  that  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Government, 
was  prepared  to  submit  any  proposals  to 
the  Committee  on  those  subjects,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  give  his  support  to 
his  noble  Friend's  suggestion ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  his  nobiQ  Friend  had  no 
proposals  on  which  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  suggest,  and  if  the  only  object 
was  to  fish  from  the  various  Members 
for  hints  or  advice  which  might  be  useiU 
in  that  case,  he  certainly  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  such  a  course  would  involve 
a  g^eat  waste  of  time.  His  consent, 
therefore,  to  that  course,  or  rather  his 
vote,  would  entirely  depend  upon  his 
noble  Friend  informing  him  whether  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  make  any 
proposals  which  they  had  agreed  to  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  He 
need  only  say  that  he  shoidd  wish  to  see 
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this  Bill  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  tneir  Lordships'  House,  and  sent 
down  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Lord  CAIRNS  :  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships are  very  much  indebted  to  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  proposed  this 
Bill,  both  for  the  earnest  manner  in 
which  he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  improving  the  arrangement  of 
Business  in  this  House,  and  aUo  for  the 
very  practical  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  the  whole  process  of  our  pro- 
ceedings to  the  test  of  his  measure.  I 
do  not  rise  to  say  a  word  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill.  I  entirely  concur  in  it, 
and  in  thinking  that  its  adoption  would 
be  attended  with  those  great  advantages 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  noble 
Lords  who  have  spoken  much  more 
effectively  on  the  subject  than  I  am  able 
to  do.  But  I  rise  to  s^  that  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (£larl  Gbanville) 
takes  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  prospects 
of  a  Bill  of  this  kind  if  your  Lordships 
should  think  fit  to  pass  it  and  send  it 
down  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  1848  a  Bill  to 
improve  the  arrangement  of  our  proceed- 
ings was  sent  down  &om  this  House, 
and  did  not  receive  the  approbation  of 
the  other  House.  But  what  is  the  his- 
tory of  that  measure  ?  That  Bill  was 
proposed  to  your  Lordships'  House,  and 
naving  been  read  a  second  time  in  your 
Lordsmps'  House,  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  and  carefully  considered  by 
that  Committee  before  it  was  read  a  third 
time  and  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  a  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Business  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  sitting.  It  was  referred  to  that 
Committee  ;  but  I  find  that  the  Order  of 
Eeference  bore  date  the  11th  of  August, 
1848.  I  think,  when  I  mention  that 
date,  the  fact  that  the  Bill  did  not  pass 
through  the  other  House  will  not  sur- 
prise your  Lordships.  It  would  have 
oeen  morally  impossible  that  before  the 
close  of  the  Session  it  could  have  received 
the  attention  which,  no  doubt,  it  other- 
wise would  have  received.  It  reached 
the  Committee ;  but  the  Committee  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  recommending  it 
to  the  adoption  of  the  House.  Passing 
from  the  general  merits  of  the  Bill, 
which  I  thJTik  are  very  great,  I  hope  my 
noble  Friend  will  allow  me  to  make  one 
or  two  suggestions  as  to  matters  of 
detcdl  which  have  already  to  some  ex- 
tent been  alluded  to  by  some  of  your 
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Lordships.  I  think  if  my  noble  Friend 
will  only  consider  the  point,  he  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  first  qualification  he 
has  imposed  upon  the  resumption  of 
proceedings  in  either  House  is  cdtogether 
unnecessaiy — ^I  mean  that  of  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  Crown.  I  quite  con- 
cur with  my  noble  Friend  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  that  we  ought  to  be 
careM  in  introducing,  if  not  necessary 
and  proper,  the  consent  of  the  Crown  as 
a  condition  preliminary  to  our  legisla- 
tion. If  the  Bill  be  one  which  requires 
the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  be  signified — 
that  is,  if  the  Bill  be  one  which  touches  the 
nights  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
— ^then  it  is,  of  course,  not  only  necessary 
that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  should  be 
given  in  the  first  instance,  but  further 
I  think  in  such  a  case  the  consent  of  the 
Crown  given  one  year  ought  not  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  it 
twelve  months  afterwards  when  Progress 
with  the  Bill  is  resumed ;  because  it  may 
weU  be  that,  in  the  interim,  circiim- 
stances  may  have  occurred  which  would 
induce  the  Advisers  of  the  Crown  not  to 
recommend  that  such  assent  should  be 

given  to  the  measure.  Therefore,  my 
ords,  in  that  case  it  would  be  very  fair 
to  make  the  consent  of  the  Crown  a 
necessary  condition.  The  other  matter 
of  detail  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  this 
— I  quite  agree  with  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  below  the  Gang- 
way at  the  other  side  (Earl  EusseU) 
that  we  should  be  very  careful,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  for  our  own  sake,  that  if 
a  Bill  is  to  be  resumed  in  a  second  Ses- 
sion, and  is  to  be  sent  back  to  the  House 
from  which  it  was  passed  in  the  previous 
Session,  that  House,  although  it  may 
not  have  the  right  to  decide  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  it  has  already 
accepted  on  the  second  reading,  must 
have  the  right  to  amend  it  in  detail,  and 
not  merely  to  deal  with  those  Amend- 
ments which  may  have  been  made  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  because 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth 
may  have  so  altered  the  state  of  things 
with  reference  to  the  Bill  that  the  House 
which  had  originated  the  measure  may 
desire  in  many  respects  to  alter  it.  As 
regards  the  progress  of  the  present  Bill, 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  has 
recommended  that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time  and  then  referred  to  a  Joint 
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solved  in  this  way.  If  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville),  on  communicating  with 
his  Colleagues,  were  in  a  position  to  say 
that  the  Government  adopted  entirely 
the  principle  of  this  Bill,  but  that  they 
desired  to  have  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  two  Houses,  in  order  that  the  Joint 
Committee  might  say  whether  they  would 
assent  to  the  principle,  and  whether  the 
principle  should  have  effect  given  to  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  Bill  or  the 
medium  of  Standing  Orders,  and  if  the 
operations  of  the  Joint  Committee  should 
be  confined  to  that  purpose,  and  that 
only,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good 
way  of  dealing  with  the  further  progress 
of  the  question.  But  if  that  is  not  the 
view  of  the  noble  Earl,  then  I  should 
say,  in  reference  to  such  a  proposal,  that 
it  is  very  much  better  fer  my  noble 
Friend  to  proceed  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  with  the  Bill  which  he 
has  brought  forward. 

Earl  GEEY  :  My  Lords,  I  ap- 
prove of  the  object  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  because  I  believe 
that  great  advantage  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which 
Bills  might  be  resumed  in  a  new  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  at  the  stage  at 
which  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  Session.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  admit  there  is  great  force  in  the 
argument  used  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  that  it  is  objection- 
able to  attempt,  by  means  of  legislation, 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  When 
this  question  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion on  a  former  occasion.  Lord  Truro 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  against  the 
adoption  of  any  proposed,  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  either  House  by 
legislation.  There  is  also  much  force  in 
the  objection  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  send  this  Bill  to  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  to  be  considered 
with  a  number  of  other  subjects.  I  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Russell)  that 
a  Committee  of  this  sort,  if  it  is  intended 
to  devise  some  new  arrangements  to  faci- 
litate the  transaction  of  business,  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  useful  result.  If  it  is 
to  deal  with  recommendations  to  be  sug- 
gested by  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment  the 
case  would  of  course  be  altogether  al- 
tered ;  still  I  doubt  whether  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  such  suggestions  would 
be  to  refer  them  to  a  Joint  Committee.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  the  House  of  Com- 
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mens  would  be  willing  to  place  the 
power  of  regulating  tJieir  own  mode  of 
procedure  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee. At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  mode  of  procedure 
might  be  greatly  improved,  and  stands 
in  great  need  of  being  so,  and  if  a  Joint 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  this 
question  I  hope  they  will  not  content 
themselves  with  recommending  some 
such  arrangement  as  that  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  but  will  look  more  deeply  into  the 
whole  question,  and  consider  whether  in 
addition  to  this  some  more  extensive  im- 
provement might  not  be  made  in  the  whole 
machinery  of  legislation.  No  one  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  course  of  Public 
Business  in  either  House  during  the  last 
few  years  can  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Marquess,  that  Parliament  has 
become  less  and  less  able  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  vast  mass  of  legislation 
which  comes  before  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  subjects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance which,  for  sheer  want  of  time, 
tail  to  receive  the  consideration  and  des- 
pateh  at  the  hands  of  Parliament  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  There  are  no- 
toriously many  points  in  our  law  which 
require  speedy  improvement  which  are 
postponed  from  year  to  year  and  from 
Session  to  Session  because  there  is  not, 
under  existing  arrangements,  time  for 
their  being  properly  attended  to.  Li 
my  opinion  this  press  of  business  has 
become  so  great  an  evil  that  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  some  mode  or  other,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  a  Joint  Committee, 
such  as  is  now  proposed,  or  by  some 
more  deliberate  method  of  inquiry,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  re-consider 
the  whole  machinery  of  our  legislation ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  the  improvement  of  that 
machinery.  The  noble  Lord  has  said 
very  truly  that  much  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  BiUs  are  prepared 
before  they  are  brought  before  Par- 
liament, and  I  do  not  think  that  our 
existing  arrangements  in  that  respect 
are  at  all  satisfactory.  But  I  must  also 
submit  to  your  Lordships  that  after 
Bills  have  been  brought  into  ParKa- 
ment  our  mode  of  deaHng  with  them 
is  most  defective.  They  are  read  a 
second  time  and  then  they  go  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  Any 
one  who  knows  what  a  difficult  task  it  is 
to  frame  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  such 
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a  maimer  that  it  ehall  dearly  and  accu- 
rately express  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature,  must  see  that  if  a  Bill  has 
been  ever  so  carefully  drawn  up  in  the 
first  instance,  when  the  wording  of  the 
clauses  comes  to  be  discussed  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  when  Amend- 
ments are  made  in  them,  and  new  clauses 
are  introduced,  it  is  impossible  that  these 
can  be  properly  considered  by  so  nimie- 
rous  a  body,  with  their  bearing  on  the 
rest  of  the  Bill  and  on  the  existing  law. 
A  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  is  not 
only  utterly  unfit  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  a  Bill,  but,  in  doing  so,  wastes  much 
valuable  time,  and  thus  stops  the  work 
of  necessary  legislation.  I  am  sure  my 
noble  Friend  (Ix)rd  Russell)  must,  like 
myself,  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
many  weary  hours  we  sat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
carrying  through  Committee  some  of  the 
important  measures  proposed  by  Lord 
M^boume's  Government.  In  Bills  which 
had  been  drawn  up  with  the  best  pro- 
fessional assistance,  it  was  common  to 
hear  Members  proposing  verbal  Amend- 
ments, to  which,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  without  an  opportunity  of  delibe- 
rately considering  their  effect  on  other 
clauses  of  the  Bifl,  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
ceive the  objections,  and  thus  Amend- 
ments which  afterwards  proved  highly 
inconvenient  were  sometimes  made  with 
very  little  consideration.  After  we  had 
been  toiling  from  five  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Gentlemen  who 
had  been  much  more  agreeably  engaged, 
and  who  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, used  to  come  down  to  the  House, 
take  part  in  the  discussion  upon  the 
Bills,  and  propose  Amendments  which 
were  utterly  inconsistent  with  what  had 
been  previously  done.  I  even  remember 
it  to  have  happened  that  one  of  our  own 
Colleagues  had  come  down  at  a  late 
hour  and  jumped  up  most  gallantly  to 
help  us  in  defending  some  clause  from 
an  injudicious  Amendment  which  had 
been  pressed  upon  us,  but  imfortunately 
he  did  so  upon  grounds  totally  opposed 
to  those  upon  which  we  ourselves  had 
taken  in  his  absence.  From  practi- 
cal experience,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
a  Committee  of  the  "WTiole  House  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it.  The  result  of 
our  present  system  of  legislation  is  that, 
when  a  Bill  has  become  law  it  is  found 


to  be  80  frdl  of  inconsistencies  and 
blunders,  and  so  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  time  of  our  Judges  and  our 
courts  of  law  is  wasted  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  one  inconsistent  clause 
with  another,  and  to  put  some  rational 
meaning  upon  the  aw  Iwe  have  made. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  while  the 
early  clauses  in  a  Bill  are  discussed  at 
imnecessary  length,  those  in  the  latter 

Eart  of  a  long  Bill,  which  are  not  brought 
efore  the  House  until  it  is  tired  of  the 
subject,  are  hurried  through  with  scarcely 
any  consideration  whatever.  In  the 
early  period  of  our  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, I  believe,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament never  attempted,  as  they  now 
do,  to  deal  with  the  technical  task  of 
putting  an  intended  new  law  into 
words.  At  that  time  the  substance  of  a 
measure  was  agreed  to  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  the  manner  in  which 
that  substance  was  to  be  worked  out  was 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  Judges.  I  do 
not  desire  to  see  these  matters  mixed  up 
with  the  consideration  of  the  present 
Bill,  bfit  I  do  hope  that  in  some  mode  or 
other  Parhament  will  consider  whether 
it  cannot  improve  its  machinery  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  impossible  our  Acts  of 
Parliament  can  be  correctly  drawn  under 
the  present  system  ;  but  Parliament 
might  depute  to  other  persons  what  I 
may  call  the  mechanical  and  technical 
task  of  settling  the  legal  phraseology  by 
which  its  objects  are  to  be  accompliGuiea, 
without  abandoning  its  proper  control 
over  the  substance  of  legidation.  Some 
such  reform  is  urgently  wanted  to  improve 
and  expedite  the  process  of  legislation. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  :  One  or 
two  of  the  points  suggested  by  your 
Lordships  in  this  discussion  appear  to 
me  of  considerable  importance  apcurt 
from  the  measure  itself  which  has  been 
proposed.  I  desire,  however,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  two  points  only.  I  do  hope 
that  if  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  be  constituted  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  proposed, 
they  will  not  fail  to  secure  for  the  ruture 
the  due  framing  of  Bills  which  are  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  been 
said  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cairns)  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Qt)vemment  to  see  that  the  Bills 
which  they  bring  forward  are  properly 
drawn  andpresented  in  a  fit  and  proper 
manner.  That,  no  doubt,  is  so ;  but  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  cannot  forget 
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that  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
there   are  many  Members  who,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  measure  under 
consideration,  think  they  can  improve 
the  wording  of  the  Bill.    Bills  of  magni- 
tude, such  as  those  dealing  with  the 
question  of  bankruptcy,  the  amendment 
of  the  mercantile  law,  or  other  measures 
which  affect  great  classes  of  the  coun- 
try, are  necessarily  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  clauses;    and  upon  a  Bill 
of  perhaps  400  or  500  clauses,  I  will 
not  say  the  interference,  but  the  inter- 
vention  of   Members    inmiediately  oc- 
curs, who  fancy  that  they  can  improve 
the  wording  of  each  particular  section. 
The   consequence    is   that  when   these 
Bills  ultimately  reach  the  Judges  num- 
berless   provisions   are   so   inconsistent 
with  each  other  that  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty  to  ffive  effect  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  or  fre- 
quently to  discover  what  the  intention 
really  was.     Now,  if  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee,  the  constitution  of  which  had 
been  suggested,  could  be  induced  to  re- 
commend that  ^e  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  concur  in  confiding  to  officers  of 
their  joint  selection  the  task  and  duty  of 
revising    Bills  with  respect  merely  to 
their  wording — but  not  as  to  other  mat- 
ters—  before  they  received  the  Eoyal 
Assent,  you  will  be  taking  one  of  the 
very  best  steps  which  has  been  taken  for 
many  years  to  promote  an  intelligible 
system  of  legislation.     And,  more  than 
this,  by  appointing  gentlemen  of  such 
ability  as  you  ought  to  command,  an 
easy  means  will  be  provided  of  digest- 
ing each  Session  the  different  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  are  passed,   and  of 
bringing  their  provisions   into   accord. 
Instead    of   havm^   160    new    statutes 
passed  every  year,  by  applying  to  them 
some  degree  of  method  and  classifica- 
tion, the  mass  of  legislation  presented 
to    Parliament  might    be   reduced    by 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  its  present 
amoimt.     After  the  discussion  which  the 
Bill  has  received  I  need  not  detain  your 
Lordships  with    any  general    observa- 
tions ;   but  I  must  make  one   remark 
upon  an  observation  which   has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Chairman  of 
Committees.     He  told  your  Lordships 
that  there  is   no  difficulty  in   passing 
a  Bill  through  the  Legislature  rapidly 
and  promptly,  provideditbe  carefully  pre- 
pared and  properly  worded ;  and  he  gave, 
as  an  illustration,  the  Lands  Clauses, 
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the  Railway  Clauses,  and  the  Companies 
Clauses  Consolidation  Acts.     My  Lords, 
I  am  unfortunately  old  enough  to   re- 
member the  very  commencement  of  those 
clauses,  from  the  time,  I  may  say,  when 
they  were  in  their  cradle.     I  am  not 
going  to  inflict  their  history  upon  your 
Lordships ;  but  I  will  shortly  state  that 
these  clauses  originally  came  from  other 
Acts,  being  inserted  in  every  Bill  by  the 
noble  Earl   (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury), 
who  preceded  the  noble  Lord  in  his  Office 
of  Chairman  of  Committees.     They  were 
called   '*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Clauses," 
and  were  inserted  tottdem  verbis  in  every 
Bill,  until  it  was  found  that,  accidentally, 
difierences  had  grown  up  in  the  copies  of 
the  clauses  which  were  so  inserted,  and 
accordingly,  to  correct  this  error  and  with 
a  view  to  fature  uniformity,  it  becmne 
necessary  to  embody  these  clauses  in  two 
or  three  general  Acts.     These  clauses 
consequentiy    had    been    nursed     into 
existence  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  after  that  long  minority  they  un- 
doubtedly took  a  perfect  shape  under 
the  care  of  the  noble  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees ;    and  owing  to  the  care   and 
promptness  which  he  exhibited,  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  clauses  of  a  similar  kind 
would    experience    much    difficulty   in 
passing  into  law.     But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  any  general  measure  of 
the  character  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  unfortunate  Bankruptcy  Bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Attorney  General  of  one 
Gbvemment ;  in  the  next  year  it  has 
again  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
another  Government;  in  the  following 
year  it  was  introduced  into  this  House 
by    one    of    my    noble    and    learned 
Friends  (Lord  Cairns).    But  I  find  that, 
whether  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  or  this  House,  that  Bill  has 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  passed 
into  law,  owing  mainly,  I  believe,  to  the 
numerous  clauses  which  it  conta.ins.     If, 
however,  we  were  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made,  and  were  to  begin 
the   discussion  of   the  measure  simul- 
taneously in  both  Houses,  many   dis- 
agreeable consequences  must  follow — as, 
indeed,  has  been  already  pointed  out.    I 
apprehend  that  the  wish  of  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  is  to 
economize  and  not  to  fill  up  time ;  but  I 
can  hardly  conceive  anything  less  likely 
to  economize  and  utilize  our  time  than 
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our  embarking  on  a  dis^jnssion  of  the 
Bill  simultaneously  with  the  House  of 
Conmions.  There  are  at  least  five  points 
in  the  Bill  each  of  such  a  character  that 
any  material  change  in  one  of  these  must 
necessitate  a  change  throughout  a  great 
many  clauses  of  the  Bill.  We  might 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  House  upon 
one  of  these  leading  points  which  would 
be  opposed  to  that  arrived  at  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  the  .labour  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Houses  would  be  completely 
thrown  away.  I  can  imagine  no  greater 
waste  of  time  than  that  your  Lordships 
should  be  discussing  the  points  of  a  Bill, 
on  the  assumption  that  they  still  remain 
in  it,  when  perhaps  the  other  House  may 
have  already  struck  them  out.  I  trust 
that  when  this  Joint  ConMnittee  is  ap- 
pointed, it  will  not  be  thought  unreason- 
able that  one  point  at  least  to  be  brought 
under  their  consideration  should  be  the 
proprieiy  of  having  the  wording  of  our 
Bills  supervised  before  they  ultimately 
pass  through  both  Houses. 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBUEY  :  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
gratefiil  to  noble  Lords  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  dealt  with  and  discussed 
the  Bill.  There  are  only  two  points  upon 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words.  Li  the  main  I  agree  with 
the  Amendments  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  my  two  noble  Friends  (the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Cairns).  The 
precautions  with  respect  to  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  and  the  assent  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  were  intro- 
duced by  me  because  I  was  told  that 
jealousies  would  be  created  unless  I  did 
so.  I,  therefore,  introduced  those  pro- 
visions, not  because  I  liked  them,  but  to 
disarm  opposition  to  a  Bill  which  I  va- 
lued ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  in  its  more 
simple  form  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  I 
also  agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  arrangement, 
when  the  Bill  goes  back  to  the  originat- 
ing House,  that  power  should  exist  to 
amend  the  BiU  right  through,  and  not 
merely  those  portions  touched  by  the 
other  House.  With  regard  to  a  Joint 
Committee,  the  experience  which  we  all 
possess  of  these  inquiries  must  convince 
us  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  refe 
any  measure  you  have  a  value  for  to  a 
tribunal  of  the  kind.    There  is  such  a 


tendency  in  Committees  invariably  to 
wander  into  all  sorts  of  complex  sub- 
jects, their  efforts  are  so  borne  down  by 
the  excess  of  their  own  zeal,  that  before 
their  inquiry  has  come  to  a  conclusion, 
the  facts  which  occasioned  it  are  well- 
nigh  lost  sight  of.  That  is  my  fear  in 
the  present  case  ;  but  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  great  importance  of  conciliating 
opinion  and  disarming  objections  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  If  we  could 
induce  a  certain  number  of  the  Members 
to  meet  us  and  dismiss  the  matter  quietly 
there  would  be,  I  think,  a  great  chance 
that  we  should  induce  them  to  take  a 
favourable  view  of  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  I  can  only,  therefore,  trust  —  as 
we  are  all  willing  to  do  —  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville),  that  he  makes  this  proposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ques- 
tion settled,  ana  not  for  the  purpose  of 
delay.  With  that  understanding — which 
I  am  sure  the  noble  Earl  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  enter  into  —  I  shall  be  glad  to 
assent  to  the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a 
Joint  Committee.  Upon  the  point  of 
form,  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  are 
competent  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Joint 
Committee,  or  to  anything  but  a  Com- 
mittee of  our  own  House,  though  we  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  suspend  the  Bill 
until  a  Joint  Committee  oi  both  Houses 
has  reported  upon  it.  Probably  that 
would  be  the  most  suitable  course  to 
adopt.  Of  course,  if  I  saw  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee  were  being 
pursued  to  an  extraordinary  length,  or 
that  there  was  no  sign  of  their  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  I  should  in  that  case 
seek  to  have  the  Bill  re  called  and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  ordinary  course.  But, 
subject  to  that  observation,  I  believe  the 
course  suggested  is  a  very  proper  method 
of  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
proposition  I  made.  It  is  entirely  for 
the  noble  Marquess  to  consider  whether 
his  proposal  for  a  Joint  Committee  will 
be  likely  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  or  not.  There  will  be  no  opposition 
to  it  from  me  in  this  House,  but  I  have 
been  informed  by  Lord  Eversley,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  House,  that 
the  noble  Marquess  is  under  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  what  occurred  in  the  other 
House.  The  Bill  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  of  the  other 
House,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  re* 
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port  simply  against  it  in  order  to  avoid 
any  points  of  controversy  between  the 
two  Houses.  The  Bill  was,  however, 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Committee 
upon  its  merits  before  that  Keport  was 
agreed  to.  I  suggested  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  the  noble  Marquess,  because 
there  has  already  been  a  discussion  on  the 
despatch  of  Public  Business  in  this  Houjse. 
It  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  there 
are  evils  to  be  corrected,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  those  evils  were 
considered  by  persons  of  experience  in 
both  Houses.  If  this  Bill- were  the  only 
matter  for  consideration,  I  could  hardly 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  propose 
so  great  a  machinery  as  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  consider  it.  I  can  assure 
the  noble  Marquess  that  in  making  this 
proposal,  and  in  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee, if  I  should  be  appointed,  I  shall 
not  have  the  slightest  wish  to  lengthen 
its  deliberations  one  minute  longer  than 
is  necessary.  I  am  grateful  to  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Russell)  for  the  advice  he 
has  given  me,  and  if  I  go  into  the  Commit- 
tee I  shall  have  some  policy  of  my  own  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done  there.  If,  however, 
we  are  .to  have  a  Joint  Committee,  we 
ought  not  to'  lay  down  any  cut-and-dried 
principles  as  to  the  course  we  shall  pur- 
sue. That  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  arrive  at  anything  like  a  imani- 
mous  conclusion  on  the  different  points 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

The  Eakl  of  CAENARVON  :  I  think 
it  most  desirable  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and  to  refer 
the  BiU  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses.  Upon  that  Joint  Committee 
persons  of  weight  and  influence  in  both 
Houses  might  serve,  and  facilities  would 
be  obtained  for  passing  this  measure. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  danger 
to  the  Bill  itself  if  all  the  various  sub- 
jects mentioned  by  my  noble  Friend  op- 
posite— subjects  so  weighty,  so  consider- 
able in  extent  and  in  numbers — ^were 
included  in  the  Reference.  The  result 
might  be  that  the  Committee  might  defer 
reporting  imtil  the  close  of  the  Session. 
Supposing  that  both  the  Bill  and  the 
other  important  subjects  were  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee,  an  Instruction 
might  be  added  that  the  Committee 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  report  on 
the  Bill,  and  then  the  Joint  Committee 
might  determine  the  consideration  of  the 
other  matters  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
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the  means  o£  reconciling  the  views  of 
both  sides  of  the  House. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE:  If  there  is  a 
Joint  Committee  there  must  be  a  general 
reference  of  all  the  subjects  to  it. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
he  would  fix  the  Committee  on  the  BiU 
for  that  day  week,  and  he  supposed  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  would  arrange  for 
the  Joint  Committee. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  would 
communicate  with  the  noble  Marquess 
on  the  subject. 

BRAZILIAN    SLAVE    TRADE    BILL. 

(7^  Earl  of  Clarendon.) 

(no.  14.)     COMMITTEE.     REPOET. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee  on  the  said  BUli 
read. 

The   Earl  of  CLARENDON    said, 
that  before  he  asked  their  Lordships  to 
go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill  he  wished 
to  advert  to  something  that  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Cairns)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading.     It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  recall  the  reasons  why  the 
former  Bill  had  been  passed,  because  it 
was  framed  and  agreed  to  in  order  to 
stop  the  slave  trade,  and  that  trade  had 
been    stopped    accordingly  for   ten  or 
twelve  years.    Exception  had  been  taken 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  the 
Bill,  in  ignorance,   apparently,   of  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  drawn  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  late  Government  last  year. 
It  was  intended  to  be  introduced  by 
Lord  Stanley,  but  it  was  first  referred  to 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  late  Government, 
and  was  approved  by  them  in  the  exact 
foim  in  which  it  now  stood,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  one  verbal  alteration  made  at 
the  Foreign  Office  in  the  Preamble.    He 
regretted  the  absence  of  another  noble 
and  learned  Lord    (Lord  Chelmsford), 
who  was  generally  so  regular  in  his 
Parliamentary  attendance  that  he  had 
not  thought  it  necessary — as  he  other- 
wise   should  have  done— to   give  him 
notice  of  his  intention  of  referring  to 
this  matter.     It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  Lordships  that  the  noble 
and   learned  Lord    (Lord  Chelmsford) 
stated  he  had  not  been  consulted  about 
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the  measure  of  1845  before  it  passed, 
and  that  when  it  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  the  House  of  Oommons 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
arg^uments  in  its  favour.  It  was  not 
rcHrular  to  read  the  opinions  of  the  Law 
Gffioers  of  the  Crown,  but  he  held  in  his 
hand  an  abstract  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  that  day  upon  the  Bill. 
That  opinion  was  condusive  in  favour 
of  farther  legislative  enactments  such  as 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Bill, 
and  it  bore  the  signatures  of  Sir  John 
Dodson,  Sir  WiUiam  Follett,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  draw  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  this  circumstance,  not  in  order  to  con- 
vict the  noble  and  learned  Lord  of  inac- 
curacy, but  because  he  feared  that  the 
effect  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
speech,  backed  as  it  had  been  by  that  of 
tne  noble  and  learned  Lord  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  very  injurious  effect  at  Bio. 
Me  was,  of  coiirse,  far  from  attributing 
any  such  motive  to  the  noble  and  leamea 
Lord,  but  his  speech  might  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  the  owners  of  Bra- 
zilian cruizers  to  suppose  that  they  had 
claims  against  the  English  Gkivemment 
when  no  such  claims  could  be  recognized. 
I^  however,  there  were  any  persons  in 
Eio  who  looked  forward  to  brmging  any 
such  claims  before  Parliament,  on  the 
authority  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  know  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  when  a  Law 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  had  signed  an  opi- 
nion directly  opposite  to  that  which  ne 
had  expressed  on  Tuesday  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  he  coidd  not  help 
fliiTiTriTig  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  noble  Earl,  intending  to  refer  to 
what  touched  so  directly  the  recollection 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  a 
matter  which  occurred  so  long  ago  as 
1845,  and  regarding  which  tnere  was 
a  difference  of  opinion,  had  given  notice, 
so  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
might  have  been  present  to  hear  what 
was  said  and  answer  any  charge  that 
might  be  preferred.  The  noble  Earl 
was  about  to  take  a  course  so  imusual, 
and  in  his  experience  without  precedent, 
of  reading  the  opinion  given  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  Aberdeen 
Act.  The  opinion  given  by  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  to  their  Oovemments 
had  always  been  held  to  be  sacred  com- 


munications, never  to  be  divulged  to  the 
public. 

The  Earl  of  CLAEENDON  said,  he 
had  oidj  intended  to  read  the  substance 
of  the  Opinion. 

LoBD  CAIBNS  must  say  the  noble 
Earl  took  rather  a  peculiar  view  of  what 
was  private  and  confidential  if  he  con- 
sidered that  he  was  entitled  to  com- 
municate the  substance  of  the  opinion, 
provided  only  tiiat  the  words  of  the  opi- 
nion were  not  conveyed  to  the  public. 
With  one  exception,  where  a  protest 
was  made  that  it  should  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Grown  had  always  been 
considered  sacred  and  not  to  be  divulged. 
But  what  was  of  more  importance,  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  thought  it  right  to 
inform  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  of 
the  charge  in  respect  to  his  memory 
which  he  perfectly  well  knew  he  was 
going  to  make.  The  noble  Earl  had 
said  that  he  had  criticized  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill.  What  he  had  said  was — as 
the  right  things  was  going  to  be  done, 
it  might  be  mvidious  to  criticize  the 
manner  of  doing  it ;  but  he  thought  the 
Preamble  should  simply  state  that  it  was 
desirable  to  repeal  the  Aberdeen  Act. 
He  gave  that  as  his  opinion,  and  their 
Lor<uhips  would,  of  course,  take  it  for 
what  it  was  worth.  The  noble  Earl 
said  further  that  the  late  Government, 
of  which  he  (Lord  Cairns)  was  a  mem- 
ber, had  prepared  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
which  had  been  settled  by  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown ;  to  which  he  could 
only  reply  that,  while  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  me  Government  no  such  Bill  was 
even  tmder  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it 
imtil  he  heard  from  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site that  he  was  about  to  introduce  tnis 
Bill.  He  then  told  the  noble  Earl  he 
(Lord  Caims)  was  glad  that  it  was  to  be 
introduced,  in  lft64,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  Aberdeen  Act  in  very 
xmqualified  terms — ^he  said — 

"  Ai  a  qnetUon^f  international  law  it  was  im- 
pouible  to  look  at  that  Aet  without  ftelingi  of 
unmitigatod  amaiemont.  lie  firmly  believed  there 
was  not  a  country  in  the  world  of  wboee  atrength 
we  had  reason  to  be  afraid  againat  whom  we  ahoold 
erer  baTo  ventured  to  direot  toeh  a  meatiu«.'V~* 
[8  Bamm^  elszvi.  1643.] 

When  the  noble  Earl  said  that  the  ob- 
serviykions  which  fell  from  him  might 
have  a  serious  effect  in  Brazil  with 
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ference  to  claims  which  might  be  raised 
— ^that  effect  might  have  been  produced 
some  years  ago ;  but  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  any  such  claims  could  be 
raised  by  any  slaver.  Whatever  right  of 
objection  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  the  law  aa  it 
existed,  no  right  could  exist  on  the  part 
of  any  BrazUian  subject  to  make  any 
such  claim.  It  would  be  absurd.  He 
repeated  his  opinion  that,  although 
Brazil  might  have  been  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  tQough  we 
might  have  had  a  perfect  right  to 
send  in  reclamations  against  the  way  in 
which  they  were  violating  it,  we  had 
no  right  by  legislation  to  authorize  our 
subjects  to  seize  when  they  found  in 
Brazilian  waters  or  even  on  the  high 
seas,  but  more  especially  in  Brazilian 
waters,  Brazilian  subjects  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  No  one  could  feel  more 
strongly  than  he  did  the  horrors  of  the 
trade  which  Brazil  was  at  that  time 
carrying  on,  and  the  great  propriety  of 
this  country  doing  everything  that  could 
be  done  to  stop  that  trade  ;  but  it  was  a 
very  serious  thing  that  we  should  make 
a  precedent  which  might  be  used  against 
ourselves  by  other  coimtries,  as  we  un- 
doubtedly did  when  we  conducted  our 
legislation  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  international  law — and  he  feared  that 
might  be  said  of  the  Aberdeen  Act.  To 
that  opinion  he  still  adhered. 

Eakl  EU88ELL  said,  he  greatly  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  present  the 
other  night  when  this  subject  was  re- 
ferred to,  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  personal  part  of  the  subject.  He 
would  simply  say  that  he  quite  approved 
of  the  principle  of  the  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Aberdeen  Act.  There  was  one  point 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  one  which 
should  be  put  on  a  proper  footing,  other- 
wise not  only  misconoeption  but  positive 
evil  might  arise.  The  subject  was  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  it  should  go  out  to 
Brazil  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
had  made  a  great  mistake  and  committed 
an  injustice  by  the  Act  of  1845,  and  that 
this  feill  was  a  reparation  of  that  injus- 
tice. Against  such  an  inference  and  such 
a  statement  he  most  strongly  protested. 
His  belief  was  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  were  incapable  of  acting 
contraiy  to  justice  towards  another  coun- 
try.   BLe  believed  that  the  opinion 'given 

Lord  Cairns 


by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  was 
the  right  opinion.  The  question  of  the 
slave  trade,  as  already  stated  by  his  noble 
Friend,  stood  on  grounds  of  high  mora- 
lity, which  was  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
ternational law,  and  in  passing  the  Aber- 
deen Act  Parliament  did  an  act  of  justice 
and  morality.  No  injustice  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Act ;  it  had  answered  all 
its  purposes,  and  therefore  in  duty  and 
wisdom  it  was  now  time  to  repeal  it. 
What  was  really  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  in  Brazil? 
The  efficient  cause  was  not  any  change 
in  public  opinion  in  Brazil,  but  the  order 
which  was  given  to  the  Admiralty,  by 
the  advice  of  Lord  Palmerston,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  Her 
Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  cruizers 
should  go  into  the  waters  of  Brazil  and 
seize  any  Brazilian  vessel  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  There  was  no  better 
title  to  the  regard  which  the  memory  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  always  sure  to  in- 
spire than  that  which  he  derived  fix)m 
the  acknowledgment  that  he  always 
looked  to  the  justice  as  well  as  to  the 
technicalities  of  a  case.  The  consequence 
was,  as  had  been  reported  by  Dr.  living- 
stone,  that  in  Africa  the  name  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  known  and  celebrated 
as  the  name  of  a  man  who  had  put  an 
end  to  that  inhuman  and  abominable 
traffic  called  the  slave  trade.  He  was 
very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  per- 
son whatever  who  should  call  in  question 
the  justice  of  the  Act  of  1845,  and  that 
the  motive  of  passing  a  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  it  should  in  any  way 
be  misimderstood.  He  had  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  opposed  the  re- 
peal of  that  Act,  and  he  should  have 
opposed  it  now  if  the  slave  trade  of 
Brazil  were  not  abolished.  It  was  the 
honour  and  glory  of  this  country  to  have 
suppressed  fiiat  horrid  traffic  called  the 
slave  trade,  and  he  trusted  it  would  soon 
be  possible  to  withdraw  the  African 
squadron  from  the  station  where  so  much 
loss  of  life  and  hardship  had  been  suf- 
fered in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly ;  Bill 
reported  without  Amendment ;  and  to  be 
read  3'  To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Eight  o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a 

quarter  before  Five  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday f  Ath  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]— New  Writs  Issued— For  Brad- 
ford, V.  Henrj  William  Riplej,  esq.,  Toid  Elec- 
tion ;  for  Bewdley,  ordered. 

Select    Committee— Parliamentary  and   Muni- 
eipal  Elections,  appointed. 
First  Report --Committee  of  Selection  [No.  64]. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee — Supplement- 
ABT  Grant — Abyssinia. 

Public  Bills  —  ResoltUions  in  Committee — Or- 
dered'^  First  Reading — Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  (No.  2)  [38] ;  Pharmacy  Act  (1868) 
Amendment  [37]. 

ARMY  — THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  HORSE 
GUARDS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  white  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  it 
be  true  that  the  Field  Marshal  Com* 
mandJTig  in  Chief  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  submissions  for  appointments  in 
the  Army  to,  and  receiving  the  Com- 
mands from,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
directly,  and  not  through  the  responsi- 
ble Minister  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  that  as  the 
Question  fell,  properly  speaking,  within 
his  Department,  he  would  answer  it. 
The  course  pursued  in  the  cases  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  was  this  —  Sub- 
missions are  prepared  in  the  office  of  the 
Field  -  Marshcd  Commanding-in- Chief ; 
they  are  sent  to  the  War  Office  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
having  been  approved  by  him  they  are 
submitted  by  the  Field-Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  for  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  he  receives  Her 
Majesty's  commands  upon  them.  His 
hon.  ftiend  was  probably  aware  that 
this  subject  was  fully  considered  and 
reported  upon  by  a  very  influential 
Committee  of  the  House,  presided  over 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  that  Com- 
mittee rec-ommended  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  custom. 

THE  MALT  DUTIES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M'COMBIE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Government  intend  mak- 
ing any  alteration  in  the  Malt  Duties 
this  Session,  or  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  modify  them  in  so  far  as  &ey 
may  bear  injuriously  on  the  agricultural 
interest? 


The  chancellor  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER: I  hope  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  malt  tax.  It  wiU  not  be 
very  long  before  I  etcdl  have  to  make 
my  Financial  Statement  to  the  House, 
and  then  I  can  argue  the  matter  at 
length.  Any  answer  which  I  might 
give  at  present  would  only  do  injustice 
to  so  large  a  subject. 

GILBERT'S  UNIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITFORD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  law 
Board,  If  the  Poor  Law  Board  intend  to 
exercise  their  powers  with  respect  to  the 
dissolution  of  Gilbert's  Unions  during 
the  present  year  ? 

Mb..  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
exercise  its  power  as  regarded  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Gilbert  Unions.  In 
several  cases  the  Board  was  already  ex- 
ercising its  powers,  and  its  inspector  had 
just  reported  on  the  union  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  was  probably  interested. 
The  new  system  could  not  come  into 
operation  before  the  25th  of  March. 

CONVEYANCE  OF   FEVER  PATIENTS. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  DAWSON-DAMER  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  Whether  it  is  the  case 
that  three  or  four  patients  recently 
brought  to  the  Fever  Hospital  from 
different  workhouses  were  found  dead 
on  arrival  there,  in  consequence  of  hay- 
ing been  conveyed  in  a  sitting  posture  in 
cabs,  instead  of  being  conveyed  in  pro- 
per ambulances;  and  whether  each 
parish  should  not  be  boiind  to  provide  a 
fever  ambulance  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
unfortiinately  too  true  tnat  the  three  or 
four  patients  referred  to  were  found  dead 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Fever  Hospital. 
Although  it  could  not  be  said  that  their 
having  been  conveyed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture caused  the  deaths,  the  me<ucal 
officers  stated  that  it  may  have  materially 
contributed  to  the  result,  which  was,  of 
course,  much  to  be  deplored.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second  part  of  the  Question, 
he  stated  that  parishes  were  not  bound 
to  provide  ambulances,  and  that  these 
patients  were  conveyed,  not  in  ordinary 
cabs  but  in  what  are  called  parish  cabs. 
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The  matter  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  Metropolitan  Asy- 
lum Board  should  not  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  provide  proper  carriages  for 
the  purpose.  He  added  that  the  patients 
who  had  died  were  not  carried  a  very- 
long  distance  ;  it  was  the  sitting  posture 
and  not  the  distance  that  caused  their 
deaths. 

EMIGRATION  OF  PAUPERS. 
QUESTION. 

Sm  THOMAS  LLOYD  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  Whether  he  is  prepared  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
relaxing  the  rule  now  in  force  by  which 
the  Poor  Law  Board  refuses  its  sanction 
to  grants  of  money  from.  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  aid  of  paupers  desirous  of 
emigrating  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  limits  such  sanction  only  to  in- 
tending emigrants  to  our  British  Colo- 
nial possessions  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  subject  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  and  he  had  commimicated 
with  the  Emigration  Commissioners  as 
to  the  regulations  on  pauper  emigration. 
He  found  that  one  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  pauper  emigration  was  that 
alluded  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  It  was  at 
present  illeg«d  for  guardians  to  send 
paupers  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
restrictions  arose  from  a  remonstrance 
made  in  1838  by  the  United  States  Con- 
sul on  the  subject.  Wliether  the  United 
States  had  the  same  objection  now  to 
the  inmiigration  of  paupers  he  could  not 
say. 

NAVY— OFFICE    OF    LORD    HIGH    AD- 
MI  RAL.- QUESTION. 

Mr.  white  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  after  the  recent  declaration  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  *4t 
would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  patron- 
age connected  with  the  Army  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Field  Marshal  Command- 
ing in  Chief  to  a  political  officer,"  it  be 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  revive  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  transfer  to  him  the  Naval 
patronage  now  vested  in  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  in  reference 
to  the  answer  given  on  a  former  evening 

Mr,  Goschen 


by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  a  certain  part  of  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  put  in  his  Question, 
I  beg  to  say  that  I  entirely  identify  my- 
self with  the  answer  given  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  Therefore,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  reply  to  the  challenge  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  Evidently  my  hon.  Friend 
has  framed  a  sort  of  proportion  of  four 
terms  in  his  head.  He  thinks,  that  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  to 
the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief, 
so  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Aomiralty  to 
the  Lord  High  Admiral.  I  apprehend, 
however,  that  that  is  not  the  fact.  The 
Lord  High  Admiral  is  a  great  Officer  of 
State,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  ar- 
rangements of  the  country,  was  charged, 
not  only  with  the  patronage,  but  with  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  the  Navy. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  simply 
the  first-named  member  of  a  Commission 
to  whom  is  now  intrusted  the  duties  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  precisely  as  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  are 
intrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.  I  think,  therefore,  my  hon. 
Friend  will  have  to  re-consider  this  most 
ingeniously  constructed  Question.  I  do 
not,  Sir,  propose  to  revive  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral. 


ASSESSED    RATES    BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  NOEWOOD  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  H  he  will  postpone  the  Second 
Eeading  of  the  Assessed  Rates  Bill,  now 
fixed  for  the  4th  March,  to  give  time  for 
the  constituencies  to  express  an  opinion 
on  its  provisions  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that, 
in  deference  to  numerously  expressed 
views  from  various  quarters,  he  would 
in  the  meantime  postpone  the  second 
reading,  but  that  he  would  set  it  down 
for  an  early  day  next  week. 

NAVY— THE    COASTGUARD. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  STEWAET  HAEDY  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Whether  the  reductions  con- 
templated in  the  Coast  Guard  ashore  are 
to  be  general  throughout  the  kingdom 
or  confined  to  particular  stations;  and, 
if  the  latter,  whether  he  would  object  to 
name  the  stations  affected  by  them  ? 


Armff — Militia 
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Mb.  CHZLDEES,  in  reply,  said,  (hat 
the  reduction  shown  in  the  ^timatee  foi- 
the  year  1869-70  of  the  coaBtguardsmen 
on  ^ore  was  &om  4,850  men  to  4,625. 
that  was  225,  of  whom  fifty  were  civiliana 
and  175  were  seamen.  The  reduction 
would  be  made  over  the  whole  aeirice, 
but  the  places  at  which  those  225  men 
would  bo  reduced  were  altogether  fiftj- 
Bix,  principally  in  rivers  above  custom 
houses,  and  564  men  were  now  employed 
at  them.  No  reductions  were  being  made 
itt  Ireland  or  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
It  would  he  scarcely  worth  while  ta  print 
detailed  accounts  of  this  description,  but 
he  would  show  the  hon.  Member  the 
Papers  if  he  would  call  at  the  Admiralty. 

ARMT— EXAMINATIONS    FOR    COMMIS- 

SIONS.-QUESTION. 

CoWKEL  BAitTTELOT,  remarking 
that  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed 
among  the  parents  of  young  men  being 
prepared  for  examination,  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Comets  in  Cavalry 
and  finsigns  in  Infantry  Regiments,  and 
to  place  them  on  half-pay ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  two  usual  ^laminations  of 
those  wishing  to  obtain  Commissions  in 
the  Army  wS  take  place  this  year? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said,  fhat 
the  introduction  of  the  squadron  forma- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  troop  formation  of  the 
cavalry  involved  a  reduction  of  four  cor- 
nets in  each  of  the  cavalry  regiments; 
there  would  also  be  a  reduction  of  two 
companies  in  every  infantry  battalion 
returning  from  the  colonies,  and  the 
result  would  be  to  diminish  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
service.  It  woe  not  intended,  how- 
ever, to  place  them  upon  half-pay,  hut 
to  absorb  them  as  vacancies  occurred. 
The  number  of  vacancies  for  candidates 
for  new  commissions  would,  of  course,  be 
diminished.  It  would,  however,  be  ne- 
ceesaiy  to  have  the  first  examination  in 
May ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  say  until 
the  supernumeraries  had  been  absorbed 
when  the  next  examination  would  be 
held. 

THE  BLEACnWORKS  ACTS— QUESTION, 
Mb.  WILBRAHAM  EGERTONsaid, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  When 
the   Report  of  the   (^mmiaeioneT  ap- ! 


pointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Bleachworks  and  Printworks  Acts, 
which  was  promised  at  the  end  of  last 
Sesaiori,  wUl  be  laid  upon  the  Table; 
and,  whether  he  intends  to  bring  in  any 
Billon  the   subject  during  the  present 


Me.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Commissioner  appointed  to  make 
the  inquiry  had  unfortunately  fallen  ill 
immediately  on  the  completion  of  hia 
inqiiiry,  and  had  been  unwell  ever  since ; 
he  had  recovered,  however,  and  was  now 
engaged  in  making  his  Report,  which 
would,  he  hoped,  be  completed  shortly  j 
proposals  for  leg^ation  would  follow  aa 
soon  as  circnmetances  would  permit. 


8m  ROBERT  AN8TRUTHER  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Cotmcil  on  Educa- 
tion, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted 
upon  live  stock  from  the  want  of  any 
means  of  supplying  them  with  food  or 
water  when  in  transit  by  rail,  and  to  the 
consequent  deterioration  of  the  quali^ 
of  meat  supplied  to  the  public ;  and, 
whether  be  wiU  be  prepared  to  make  any 
regulations  upon  tlus  subject  in  the  BiU 
J  cfmch  he  is  about  to  introduce  for  the 
'  regulation  of  the  Traffic  in  Cattle  ? 
1  Me.  W.  E.  EOESTER,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  subject  was  under  the  consider- 
I  ation  of  his  noble  Friend  Lord  De  Grey 
i  and  himself;  the  second  part  of  the 
Question  could  be  best  answered  later  in 
.  the  evening,  when  introducing  the  Bill 
'  having  reference  to  cattle  disease  regula- 


ARHT— MILITIA  QUARTERMASTERS. 

QtrEsnoif. 
Me.  W.  E.  PRICE  said,  he  would  b^ 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  Quartermasters 
of  Mihtia  regiments  are  entitled  to  no 
retiring  allowance  or  pension  after  long 
service,  except  such  as  they  may  have 
been  entitled  to  from  service  as  non- 
commissioned officers  or  privates  in  the 
regular  Army  ;  and,  whether  he  contem- 
plates making  any  provision  for  the  re- 
tirement of  Quartermasters  of  the  Militia 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  after  certain 
length  of  eervioe. 
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or    leu."— [3    Bam^^    «xe. 


surpLT, 

Order  for  Cominittee  read. 
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Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  in  reply,  that  £3M,ooo, 
he  was  aware  of  their  position,  and  the  "i-^] 
subject  was  at  present  under  considera-  He  miKht  here  state  that  we  now  knew 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  point  to  which  '  that  there  had  been  no  necessity  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred.  replace  the  forces  which  the  Indian  Oo- 

veniment  had  lent  to  Her  Majesty,  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say — 

v^w»  .1..  ^1."— "^    ''■"'  •*■"   ""  "ooit   »b»nrd  oitimmtM  on 

2''""  '"'  \"  1  r\        ^  J    I  lh«lhe«d  (thn  eipenditnre)  in  Ihapublio  p»p«ri."  i 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  I  -m.-.  \  __       -    ' 

-----    -      u™  &;  j^-'^i  '"j^-  ™"''''  .T'j'Tw' 

ble  for  the  reports  that  had  g^t  mto 
I  some  of  the  papers  with  reference  to 
the  probable  expense  of  the  AbyB- 
sinian  Expedition.      He  was  then  led 

to  beheve,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 

Mb.  white  said,  that,  according  to  avow  it,  that  on  the  scale  on  which  the 
the  Notice  on  the  Paper,  they  were  i  Indian  Government  had  embarked,  if 
about  to  go  into  Cominittee  of  Supply  the  expedition  were  to  continue  to  the 
for  a  Supplementary  Vote  of  £3,600,000  lend  of  May  the  expenditure  would 
for  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  Now,  |  amount  to  £7,000,000,  and  that  Uiat 
if  no  fiirther  sum  was  to  be  demanded,  i  estimate  was  under  the  mark  was  proved 
Her  Majesty's  Government  owed  it  to  by  the  fact  ttat  the  former  expenditure 
themselves,  to  that  House,  and  the  conn- 1  together  with  the  demand  to  be  made 
try  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  >  that  night,  would  reach  the  sum  of 
'^*    ""  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 

"Th*  whols  nmDunt  that  woald  be  rcqnirad 
would  be  £3.ai)l),000,  but  the  GoTcrnTaent  vonld 
ODntamptntB  ihs  pouibilitj  of  *n  eipvndltnra,  in 
round  number.,  of  -E*,000.000."— [/Wrf.] 

Well,  the  House  was  aware  that  a 
Resolution  was  carried  on  the  29th  of 

November,  1867,  that  the — 

"Pit;  of  European  and  Indi*!]  troopi  empIoTad, 
II  alio  the  ordinarji  chnrgea  of  nny  Tetteli  ba- 
onging  to  the  GoierumenE  of  India,  wer«  to  be 

ihargeablo  i 


should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  |  £8,600,000. 
cause  of  the  huge  discrepancy  which  had  ,  then  went 
arisen  between  the  original  Estimates  ' 
and  the  amount  which  had  been,  and 
wouldyet  be,  demanded;  and  more  than 
that,  the  Committee  should  report  as  to 
who  were  responsible  for  such  a  mon- 
strous miscalculation.  He  said  "mon- 
strous miscalculation,"  because,  even  if 
no  tiirther  sum  were  to  be  demanded, 
the  amount  would  bo  £3,600,000  more' 
than  the  House  was  led  to  believe  the  , 

e^qiedition  could  possibly  cost.     To  jus-  j ^ 

B$H.remi»k.  »ltlionghlli.yli.dtheljj^j^  therefore,  any  eipenditee  »>  in- 


iuppl 


oentaij  E«tmale  d.Wed  on  y  L„„ed  ^oiild  be  plu.  t£e  amomt  p«d 
yeetorfay,  h.  I>«dJ?km  «>«  P™  1«  b,  tt,  Indian  GoTenment.  He  So 
rsYivo  hi.  recollection  of  n-iat  jiad  ,^'^j  3,^,  j^  ^^  ^,^  ^  ^  .  ,^  ^^ 
p.»ed  on  the  subject  of  thi,  oipedit.on,    ,^„  _j,  ^__^^^  Secretary  f  Jr  Foreign 

and  he  had  communicated  to  the  ijecre-  '  .  ™  '■        .-.j-      f.,        "i    th  ht    h 

tu7oflheTroa.urTandd«,totherislit  '  Baronet  the  Member  tor  Droiliidi  (Sir 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  |  jnhn  Pakinirtonl  then  Secretary  for 
Northainptond|iro(Mr.  Hnnt),  who™  \^  inform™ the  Honao  STW 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  late  ■„„!,„  i.j  heon  .enl  out  to  audit 

Govemment,  ms  intention  to  draw  the  '.•,■'         „i  „„     fri..,*  ™»-  ««  *i,» 

"     ..         .',     Ti  .     xu-  I  the  eeneral  expenses.     Ihat  was  on  the 

attention  of  the  House  to  this  enormous  i  -  ■  ■*  -  -^  '■ 
discrepancy.  He  found  that  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1867,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  was  then  Chancellor  ol 
the  Exchequer,  used  the  following  words 
with  reference  to  the  Abyssinian  Expe- 
dition : — 


"We  belioTB  it  will  be  neceiurj  ttiat  we 
iDonr  an  expenditure  of  £3,e00.000.     .     . 
eue  we  hare  to  replace   (he  forcei  which  the 
Indian  Gci 


tbere  will   be  an   jnereaM 
Mr.  W.  E.  Price 


2nd"of  December,  1867 — the  date  was 
important — and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
when  the  same  inquiry  about  expendi- 
ture was  made,  and  it  was  alleged  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  King's  Coonty 
(Sir  Patrick  O'Brien),  on  the  authori^ 
of  a  distinguished  officer  who  had  served 
in  Afghanistan,  that  if  our  stay  in 
,  Abyssinia  were  protracted  beyond  April 
'"  I  the  expenditure  would  be  more  nearly 
flVM^fOeWT*    £10,000,000  than  £4,000,000,  no  notice 


lb*  EttiiiMt«  ol   was  taken    of  the  remark.     Then  ha 


/ 
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found  on  February  20,  1868,  in  answer  On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  Chancellor  of 
to  Questions  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Exchequer,  in  his  Financial  State- 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Whalley)  and  Mr.  ment,  said — 
Darby    Griffith,    the   Chancellor  of  the       "  We   estimate  the  total  expenditure  for  the 

Exchequer  said Abyssinian  Expedition,  supposing  it  is  successrul, 

and  supposing,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  it 

"  I  hATe  no  reason  w  hatever  to  belieTO  that  leaves    the    country    by    the    end   of   May,    at 

the  general  Estimate  I  put  before  the  House  hat  £5,000,000."— [3  Hansard,  cxci.  1165.] 

been  exceeiled."-  [3  Hansard,  oxo.  989.]  When  he  reminded  the  House  that  on 

Then  they  came  to  the  16th  of  March,  the  13th  of  April  Magdala  was  taken, 

1868,   when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the 

chequer,  who  was  then  the  right  hon.  Gen-  troops    were    making    preparations    to 

tleman  the  Member  for  NorUiNorthamp-  return,  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  in- 

tonshire,  in  answer  to  Questions  from  quire  why  there  should  be  such  an  enor- 

the   hon.   Member  for  Truro  (Captain  nious  discrepancy  between  the  original 

Vivian)  and  the  present  First  Lord  of  Estimate  and  the  actual  disbursement  ? 

"ttie  Admiralty,  said —  He  had  placed    the    facts  before    the 

« m#      •  u*  u      1?  •    -1  »u    f   *  M-  I  *       r  House,    and  he  would  leave  them  to 
"My  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Minister  of  •i_i».i_  i  xxiu'.^-l 

the  Crown  sUted  in  November  last  that  it  was  ^Pf  ?^  ^^^  themselves.      He  held  it  to  be 

estimated   that  if  the  expedition  lasted,  as  was  a  disgrace  to  OUr  COimtry  that  an  official 

anticipated,  to  the  end  of  April,  the  expenditure  Estimate  shoidd be  not  merely  erroneous, 

would   amount   to   £3.500,000,   and    in    certain  ^ut  absolutely  deceptive,  and  that  SUch 

'^'^°'?l!llt^I^'!l'fothe'd^tI'°.m^s^^^  ^^««  mis-statements  should  have  been 

1  oelieve,  up  to  trie  time  1  am  speakmg,  the  ji  ■•  njxi. 

expenditure  in  Abyssinia  will  be  coverod  by  the  ^^xle  by  persons  who  were  alleged  to  be 

lower  of  these  two  amounts."— [7Wd.  1681.]  quite  competent  to  give  correct  informa- 

^      ,-      ^j      «.     .1x1      TT  tion  to  the  House.     It  was  not  for  him 

On  the  3rd  of   Apnl  the  House  was  ^  g        j.^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  on  whom 

fayoured  with  an  Estimate   from    the  the  discredit  was  to  faU,  whether  on  the 

?5!^*o?^*'®  J   ^®xv"^H  ^°?i  ^*'«1«*  Treasury,  the  War  Oflaee,  or  the  Indian 

(Sir  Stafford  Northcote)   laid    on    the  Department.     It  would,  he  thought,  be 

table  an  ^timate  of  the  probable  ex-  expedient  to  inquire  into  that  matter, 

penses  of  the  expedition,  and  m  reply  to  ^nd  aflftx  the  blame  on  those  to  whom  it 

a  question  said  that  the  Estimate  had  j^g^j     belonged ;    for  it  would  detract 
been  prepared  by  a  competent  and  trust-  ^„,,j^  ^^m  the  administrative  pres- 

worthy  person.     According  to  the  Esti-  ^ige  of  this  country  when  it  could  be 

mate  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  g^id  that,  merely  to  accompUsh  the  object 

House,  the  charges  in  India  and  Eng-  t^ey  had  in  view  in  sending  out  the 

land  were  put  at  £5,000,000,  and  the  Abyssinian    Expedition    Great    Britain 

followmg  note  was  appended :—  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  than  Prussia  did 

"  Th«t  sum  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  in  conquering  one  of  the  greatest  Euro- 
smonnt  shown  in  Mr.  Turnpr's  Estimate  to  the  pean  Powers — Austria. 
end  of  April,  1868.  after  allowing  for  the  addi-  gj^  GEOEGE  JENKENSON  said, 
«onal  month's  expenditure :  but  it  is  stated  by  ^^  j^  Gentleman  (Mr.  White)  had 
Mr.  Turner  (the  oflncer  of  the  i  reasury  sent  out  •  j  xt_  x  i.  t_  u  •  i.  •  •  j. 
by  the  Home  GoTernment)  that  his  Estimate  has  said  that  he  should  Wish  an  mquiry  tO 
been  framed  on  incomplete  data,  and  that  he  has  be  made  with  a  view  to  settle  the  re- 
preferred  to  give  totals  which  will  doubtless  prove  sponsibility  of  the  expenses  of  the  Abys- 
to  be  considerably  under  the  actuals,  when  brought  ginian  Expedition,  and  he  (Sir  George 
to  account,  than  otherwise."  Jenkinson)  would  suggest  that  the  in- 
He  found,  too,  that  Major  General  quiry  should  be  extended  into  the  causes 
Jameson,  auditor,  signed  the  India  that  led  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Office  Estimate  and  wrote,  on  the  12th  Abyssinian  War,   and  the  mismanage- 

of  March,  1868 ment,  if  any  should  be  proved,  of  those 

who  caused  the  war.     In  the  interest  of 

"Providing  the  expediti^on  terminates  on  the  England,   they  ought  not  to  attempt  to 

Jlst  of  Mav.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  ask  for  less  i.  *^     j-.  j-ij        -u  •       • 

han  £3.000.000"  (£2.000.000  having  been  al-  discredit  an  expedition  begun  in  iffno- 

.fcady  voted,  thus  making  up  £6,000,000  in  all)  rance   of    the  difficulties   With  whlch   it 

>*  and  there  are  charges  which  cannot  at  present  might  have  to  contend,  and  brought,  in 

J  be  estimated,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  railways,  ^j^^  ^y^g  Qf  ^  men,  whether  at  home  or 

telegraphs.  Ac.    "  Pf"'*';."^^  ^«>;?"^/»^\3'»;^f5  abroad,  whose  opinion  was  worth  any- 

May  next,  it  would  be  sate  to  estimate  a  further  .  .         !.      .i  ^  j.  •  •  x         • 

charge  of  £600,000  for  every  month  beyond  that  thmg,  to  the  most  auspicious  termma- 

date."  tion.     The  Qt)vemment  who  decided  on 
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that  expedition  did  so,  he  believed,  with 
the  greatest  possible  forethought,  and 
the  General,  under  whose  command  it 
was  placed,  conducted  it  to  so  successful 
an  issue,  almost  without  any  loss  of  life 
on  their  side,  that  he  thought  they  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  its  exceed- 
ingly happy  result,  and,  without  cavilling 
at  what  mey  had  to  pay  for  it,  only  be 
thankful  that  they  had  not  to  pay  any 
more. 

Sib  STAFFOED  NOETHCOTE:   I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  the  moment  at 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  has 
raised  this  question  is  the  most  conve- 
nient one  for  its  discussion.     Certainly,  I 
feel  myself  imder  a  disadvantage,  because 
we  have  not  yet  heard,  what  I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  as  soon  as  we  are  in  Com- 
mittee, what  the  account  or  explanation 
is  of  the  further   sum    for   wnich   the 
Government  have  to  ask ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  able  to  state  to  the 
House  that  which  we  are  tmable  to  sup- 
ply— ^what  are  the  circumstances  which, 
so  far  as  they  are  informed  of  them, 
have  led  to  this  extra  expenditure.     If 
we  were  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
extra  expenditure,  we  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  oflTer,  or  attempt  to 
offer,   some  explanation    regarding    it. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  is  perfectly  right 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House,  at 
whatever  moment  he  may  think  most 
expedient,  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  Estimate   originally  formed  of  the 
expense  of  this  expedition,  and  the  ac- 
tual out-turn  of  which  we  are  unfor- 
tunately  aware.      It  is    perfectly  true 
that  at  the  beginning,   in   November, 
1867,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, speakine  then  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  told  the  House  that 
what  was  required  was  an  immediate 
Vote  of  £2,000,000,  and  that,  probably, 
if  the  expedition  lasted  till  about  the  end 
of    April,    a    sum    of    £1,500,000    or 
£2,000,000   more    would  be    requisite. 
Now,  what  was  the  state  of  our  informa- 
tion at  the  moment  when  my  right  hon. 
Friend  was  addressing  the  House  ?    At 
that  moment,  the  expedition  had  not,  I 
think,  actually  left  the  shores  of  India ; 
at  all  events,  we  had  received  no  infor- 
mation of  its  having  done  so,  and  it  had 
not  yet  reached  the  coast  of  the  Eed 
Sea.     A  very  small  pioneer  expedition 
had  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  inquiries, 
and  it  was  then  impossible  to  estimate 
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with  any  accuracy  what  the  demands  of 
the  enterprize  or  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  beyond  the  coast  from  which 
the  troops  would  have  to  advance.      I 
believe  ttat  the  Estimate  of  £2,000,000, 
formed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  place  the  force  on  the  coast, 
was  a  fair  estimate ;    and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  been  exceeded.     With 
regard    to    the    remaining    portion    of 
the  Estimate,  it  certainly  was  of  a  very 
vague   and   loose  character,   based    on 
a  general  reckoning  of  the  cost  of  men 
in  the  field,  assuming  that  supplies  were 
easily  to  be  obtained,  and  the  coimtry, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  tolerably  acces- 
sible to   troops.     What  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  is  this — 
we  must  not  take  so  much  notice  of 
casual  Questions  asked  and  answered  as 
best  they  might  be  in  a.  casual  manner. — 
What  the  House  has  a  right  jealously 
to  look  at  is  the  information  that  was 
supplied  to  it  when  it  was  called  upon 
to  vote  money.     Was  the  House  truly 
informed    by   the    Government    of  the 
state    of   the    circumstances    in    which 
that  request  was  made,  and  was  it  put 
in  possession  by  the  Government  of  all 
the  information  which  they  then  had? 
That  is  the  first  question.  Was  anything 
kept  back  from  the  House  ?  because,  u 
anything  was  deliberately  kept  back,  of 
course  a  serious  charge  might  be  made 
against  the  Government.     As  to  whether 
the   Government    ought    to    hftve    had 
better  information,    that  is  a  question 
which  we  will  enter  into  presently.    But 
as  to  keeping    back    information,   my 
right  hon.  Friend  told  the  House  all  he 
had  to  teU  it,  on  November  26,  1867, 
when   he   said  that   £2,000,000   would 
suffice  to  place  the  force  on  the  shores  of 
the  Eed  Sea,  and  that  perhaps  £2,000,000 
more  would  be  needed.     All  I  can  say  is 
that  in  naming  that  sum  he  exceeded 
what  the  authorities  of  the  India  Office, 
framing  the  best  conjecture  they  could, 
led  him  to  expect;  and  he  observed  to 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  put  it  at  a  rather  higher  sum, 
in  order  that  it  might  cover  all  the  possi- 
ble expenditui'e.    When  the  force  landed 
the  state  of  things  was  different  from 
that  on  which  we  could  have  calculated. 
The  country  through  which  it  had  to 
march  was  one  of  the  most  impracticable 
and  extraordinary  that  could  be  con- 
ceived.    Not  only  that,  but  it  was  barren 
of  supplies  naturally,  and  it  so  happened 
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that  in  that  particular  season  it  was 
barren  in  an  exceptional  degree,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  It  also 
turned  out  that  the  supply  of  water  was 
less  than  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose, 
and  the  water  required  for  the  force  had 
to  be  got  by  the  necessarily  expensive 
means  of  condensing  engines.  That  all 
added  to  the  cost.  The  great  object  of 
the  Government  in  sending  out  the  ex- 
pedition was  this — ^knowing  that  we  had 
a  great  task  in  hand — ^knowiug  that  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  country  were 
deeply  involved  in  it — ^knowing  that  when 
we  placed  the  troops  there  it  w£is  our 
duty  to  take  every  precaution  for  their 
well-being,  we  determined  to  spare  no 
expense  in  carrying  through  the  expe- 
dition at  the  smallest  cost  of  human  life 
and  suffering,  and  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible despatch.  We  were  pressed  for 
time — ^the  difficulties  were  considerably 

f  eater  than  had  been  anticipated ;  but 
believe  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
was  incurred  or  step  taken  in  attaining 
our  great  object.  At  all  events,  we 
have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  expedition  was  carried  through 
in  a  perfectly  successful  manner,  with 
the  smallest  possible  sacrifice  of  himian 
life  or  suffering.  No  doubt  we  dis- 
covered after  a  time  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  running  up  and  was  far  more 
than  we  had  been  able  to  calculate ; 
but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
correct  information  as  to  what  the  real 
rate  of  that  expenditure  was.  And 
when  my  right  non.  Friend  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Hunt) 
came  forward  to  ask  what  was  necessary 
for  the  Supply  of  the  year,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
asked  me  whether  we  were  prepared  to 
state  that  we  could  give  an  Estimate 
which  might  be  relied  upon.  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  words 
in  which  I  answered  that  Question  be- 
fore the  Budget  statement  was  made,  in 
April,  1868.     My  answer  was  this — 

"The  accounts  received  from  Bombay  are,  I 
regret  to  say,  neither  so  full  nor  so  accurate  as  I 
could  have  wished.  They  have,  however,  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  military  expeditions, 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  making  an  tlstimate 
which  may  be  relied  upon  as  much  as  any  Esti- 
mate of  the  kind  can  be."— [3  Hansard,  cxoi. 
1148.] 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  printed  Paper 
laid  on  the  table  at  the  time  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  that — 


'*  The  infi>nDation  available  here  for  the  prepap 
ration  of  an  Estimate  of  the  expenditure  on  |to- 
count  of  this  expedition  is  very  insufficient,  al* 
though  repeated  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Government  of  Bombay  on  the  subject.  An 
Estimate  has,  however,  been  prepared  in  this 
office,  which  must  be  regarded  as  approximate 
only,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  charges  in 
India  and  England  to  the  end  of  May,  1868,  will 
probably  amount  to  about  £5,000,000." 

From  that  statement,  and  the  answer 
which  I  gave,  I  think  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  have  been  fully  cognizant  that 
we  were  not  able  to  give  an  Estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  that 
considering  the  extraordinaiy  circum- 
stances of  the  expedition  and  the  very 
imperfect  information  which  we  could 
get,  or  which  the  Bombay  Qt)vemment 
at  the  time  could  collect,  it  was  really 
impossible  for  us  to  give  any  Estimate 
that  could  be  absolutely  relied  upon  as 
to  the  total  expenditure.  Nor  did  we  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  We  stated  to  the  House 
that  the  expenditure  might  be  taken 
at  the  rate  of  about  £600,000  per  month, 
and  we  gave  the  details  of  that  £600,000. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whether  those 
details  were  in  any  degree  inaccurate,  or 
whether  the  excess  of  expenditure  was 
not  greatly  attributable  to  circumstances 
which  arose  after  the  period  up  to  which 
our  calculation  was  made.  The  length 
of  time  occupied  in  carrying  the  troops 
back  to  India,  the  expense  of  transports, 
and  other  circumstances,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  much  exceeded  anything  that 
we  had  a  right  to  calculate  for.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  am  not  objecting  to  inquiry. 
It  may  throw  light  on  the  costs  of  a  war, 
and  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  wars  I 
think  we  cannot  have  too  much  in- 
formation for  the  guidance  and  warn- 
ing of  the  House  before  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  wars  become  necessary.  I  hold 
it  to  be  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  the  fullest  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  expenditure  and  alldts  de- 
tailfl;  but  I  entirely  repudiate  on  the 
part  of  my  Colleagues  and  myself  the 
charge  of  placing  Estimates  before  the 
House  which  were  in  any  degree  con- 
sciously inaccurate,  or  for  which  we 
ought  in  any  degree  to  be  blamed.  We 
asked  for  no  money  after  the  date  of  the 
23rd  of  April,  though,  of  course,  soon  af- 
terwards we  saw  that  more  money  would 
be  required.  We  could  not  get  infor- 
mation enough  to  enable  us  to  come 
down  to  the  House  with  a  full  and  com- 
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plete  statement,  and  we  thought  it  better 
to  wait  till  we  could  do  so.  Thehon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  has  taken  up  a  position 
which  it  is  quite  right  a  Member  of  this 
House  should  take,  and  charge  with  the 
appearance  of  hiches  or  faults  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  who  had  presented  Estimates  which 
happened  to  be  greatly  exceeded ;  but  I 
hope  he  does  not  impute  to  us  any  want 
of  good  faith  in  presenting  those  Esti- 
mates. [Mr.  White  :  No !  J  When  we 
have  heaxd  the  explanation  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  excess  of  the  Esti- 
mate we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
offer  our  opinions  on  the  subject  than 
we  are  at  present.  I  trust  the  House 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Expedition 
was  imdertaken  imder  very  special  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  very  little  time 
that  could  be  spared,  for  if  we  had  run 
over  another  month  or  so  we  should  have 
lost  a  whole  season,  in  which  event  the 
expenses  woidd  have  been  enormously 
augmented.  Besides,  we  were  obliged 
to  take  precautions  against  contingen- 
cies, which,  as  it  turned  out  in  the  re- 
sult, did  not  occur.  For  instance,  al- 
though we  believed  that  the  expedition 
would  terminate  before  the  end  of  the 
season,  it  was  possible  that  it  might  not, 
and  then  the  troops  woidd  have  been 
left  there  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, as  everything  they  required  had 
to  be  sent  from  a  considerable  distance. 
We,  therefore,  accumulated  stores,  which 
would  have  carried  the  army  over  another 
season  if  they  had  been  detained  there ; 
and  no  doubt  that  accumulations  of  stores 
and  their  transport  constituted  one  great 
cause  of  additional  expense.  In  various 
other  ways  extra  precautions  were  taken 
which  swelled  the  expense  beyond  what 
might,  strictly  speaking,  have  been  fixed 
as  the  limit.  I  hope  we  shall  now  go 
into  Committee  and  hear  any  explana- 
tion which  the  Government  may  be  able 
to  give  us.  When  I  was  at  the  India 
Office  we  were  continually  urmng  the 
Government  of  Bombay  to  send  us  full 
information,  but  as  they  had  to  obtain 
information  from  Calcutta,  and  from  the 
officers  sent  to  Syria  and  other  parts  of 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where, it  was  extremely  difficult  for  them, 
with  the  great  pressure  on  their  resources 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
pedition, to  comply  with  our  demands  for 
Returns  and  information.  Before  sitting 
down  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  the 
Gt)vemment  of  Bombay  deserve  great 
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credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  or- 
ganized the  expedition,  and  that  in  par- 
ticular Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  is  entitled 
to  greater  credit  than  he  has  obtained 
for  his  great  exertions  and  personal 
labour. 

HAMMERSMITH  BRIDGE.—THE  UNI- 

VEasITY  BOAT  RACE. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount  BURY  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment a  Question  of  which  he  had  given 
him  private  Notice.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  directed  to  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  Th^  Times  a  few  days 
ago  signed  by  Mr.  Lambton  Young,  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
The  members  of  that  society  had  reason 
to  entertain  grave  apprehensions  that 
the  state  of  Hammersmith  Bridge  was 
such  as  might  lead  to  a  fearful  accident 
on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  boat 
race  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  generally  known  that  the  bridge  was 
built  fifty-two  years  ago,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  specimen  of  lightness  and 
elegance.  The  Humane  Society  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  chains  of  that 
bridge  were  not  of  such  a  form  or  de- 
scription as  would  guarantee  stability 
and  strength,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
iron  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
chains  had  become  granulated.  Now, 
hon.  Members  were  aware  that  any  sud- 
den strain  on  iron  was  very  apt  to  cause 
it  to  snap,  whereas  it  would  bear  the  same 
weight  if  spread  over  it  uniformly  with 
perfect  security.  Everyone  who  had 
witnessed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boat  race  knew  that  great  numbers  of 
people  assembled  on  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  and  when  the  boats  passed  under 
it  they  swayed  from  side  to  side  and 
made  the  bridge  oscillate  in  a  manner 
frightful  to  behold.  Before  the  ensiling 
race,  which  was  fixed  for  the  17th  inst., 
he  thought  the  Government  ought  to 
take  some  steps  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  bridge  was  safe  or  not.  He 
would  therefore  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
send  an  engineer  officer  or  civil  engineer 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  bridge ;  and  if  it  were  found  to 
be  insecure,  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  take  steps  to  replace 
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the  iron  rods  by  others  which  were  per- 
fectly safe.  If,  however,  this  were  im- 
practicable, he  would  suggest  that  police- 
men should  be  stationed  at  the  bridge  to 
prevent  a  very  large  crowd  from  going 
upon  it  on  the  day  of  the  race.  If  im- 
mediate action  were  taken,  it  was  possible 
that  new  rods  might  be  placed  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  structure  and  remove 
cause  for  apprehension  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  :  I  think  my  noble 
Friend  is  quite  justified  in  bringing  this 
matter  forward,  in  order  that  precautions 
may  be  taken  to  prevent  what  would  be 
a  great  public  calamity.  I  will  undertake 
to  communicate  immediately  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who,  I  believe,  have  at 
their  disposal  an  engineer  who  is  compe- 
tent to  make  an  inquiry ;  and  such  in- 
quiry shall  be  immediately  made. 

Viscouirr  BUEY  hoped  the  result 
would  be  made  public. 

Mb.  BEUCE  :  It  will  be  made  pubHc 
as  soon  as  the  report  is  received. 

Motion,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

ABYSSINIAN    EXPEDITION. 
SITPPLEMI^fTAEY  VOTE. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  Mr.  Dodson,  I  have  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  bringing  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Committee  because  I  hoped  to 
be  able  to  accompany  it  with  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation  than,  imhap- 
pily,  I  am  at  present  in  a  position  to 
mi^e;  but  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
business  should  be  gone  through  before 
Easter,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  accept 
that  circimistance  as  an  excuse  for  my 
coming  before  them  so  imperfectly  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  questions  which 
may  be  reasonably  asked  of  me  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  this  expenditure. 
I  have  received  no  further  official  infor- 
mation from  the  Indian  Government 
since  the  telegram  of  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, and  the  information — such  as 
it  is — that  I  possess,  is  compiled  from 
very  rough  accounts  sent  home  to  us  by 
Mr.  Turner  —  the  gentleman  who  was 
sent  out  from  this  country  to  superin- 
tend the  expenditure  in  India.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment shoidd  be  re-imbursed  some 
portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  expenditure 
without  any  further  delay ;  and  that  is 
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my  excuse  for  coming  to  the  House 
more  imperfectly  provided  with  infor- 
mation than  is  desirable.  The  payments 
actually  made  for  the  expedition  to 
Abyssinia — and  in  stating  this  I  stand 
on  a  sure  ground — are  as  follows : — The 
War  Office  has  expended  £461,000 ;  the 
Admiralty  has  emended  £1,262,000  ; 
the  Government  oi  India  (according  to 
Mr.  Turner's  estimate)  has  expended 
£7,040,000;  and  the  total  expenditure, 
therefore,  adding  these  sums  together, 
amounts  to  £8,763,000.  Having  stated 
the  payments  which  we  have  some  know- 
ledge of,  though  I  cannot  undertake  to 
state  that  the  sum  said  to  have  been  paid 
in  India  is  the  whole  payment — ^I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  amount  to  as  much  as  that, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  will  not  be 
more  —  the  Committee  will,  I  think, 
like  to  have  a  rough  Estimate  of  the 
heads  of  expenditure  imder  which  this 
money  will  be  brought  to  charge.  This 
Estimate  is  taken  ^m  very  rough  ac- 
counts furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Turner 
from  Bombay,  and  can  only  be  taken  as 
a  general  approximation.  Now,  this  is 
what  has  been  furnished  to  me,  and  it 
is  the  only  information  I  am  able  to  give 
with  a  view  of  satisfying  the  very  rea- 
sonable curiosity  of  the  Committee.  Staff 
pay  and  batta  (which  does  not  mean  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  extra  pay 
they  received  while  on  foreign  soil), 
£319,000;  stores  and  supplies,  £563,000; 
mules,  camels,  and  forage  (not  includ- 
ing sea  transport),  £1,400,000  ;  land 
transport — ^namely,  the  transport  in  Abys- 
sinia and  the  railway  and  transport  to 
and  from  Magdala,  £1,345,000;  sea 
transport,  £4,232,000  ;  coals,  £581,000; 
miscellaneous,  £160,000  ;  making  a  total 
of  £8,60.0,000.  That  is  the  amoimt,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  Of 
this  sum  £5,000,000  has  been  provided 
for  by  a  tax  of  \d.  on  income  in  the  year 
1867-8,  and  by  an  addition  of  2d.  to  the 
income-tax  in  1868-9.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  provide  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  £3,606,000.  My  duty  is  to 
ask  the  House  to-night  to  grant  the 
means  of  paying  that  sum ;  but  how  that 
sum  is  to  be  met  is  a  question  which,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
rather  reserve  till  I  make  my  Financial 
Statement.  All  I  ask  at  present  is  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  pay  the  money, 
which  is,  of  course,  greatly  needed  by 
the  Indian  CK)vemment,  which  had  made 
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such  heavy  disbTirsements  on  our  ac- 
count. The  army  and  navy  expenses 
we  know  exactly.  They  amount  alto- 
gether to  £1,723,000.  The  rest  we 
know  only  approximately ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  fall  short  of  the  sum  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  only  hope  it  will 
not  much  exceed  it.  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness, in  making  this  Motion,  to  do  more 
than  merely  state  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  far  as  I  know  them.  There  will  be 
a  deduction  from  this  sum  on  accoimt  of 
certain  savings  in  the  War  Department 
of  £167,000,  which  will  reduce  the 
amoimt  to  be  provided  for  to  £3,606,000, 
and  the  Resolution  I  have  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  is  one  authorizing  that 
expenditure.  I  have,  I  think,  nothing 
to  add  beyond  the  remark  that  these  ac- 
counts are  in  some  respects  more  mea- 
gre than  I  could  have  wished,  while 
they  are  in  other  respects  more  full  than 
I  anticipated.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Motion  mado;  and  Question  proposed, 

^*  That  a  turn,  not  eioeediDg  £3,600,000,  l>e 

f  anted  to  Her  Majesty,  towards  defraying  the 
zpenses  of  the  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,  beyond 
the  ordinary  Grants  of  Parliament  for  Army  and 
Navy  Serrices." 

Mb.  hunt  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  had  alluded 
pointedly  to  a  statement  that  he  (Mr. 
Himt)  had  made  to  the  House  in  his 
official  capacity,  and,  therefore,  he  felt 
called  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  had  fiilly  explained 
to  the  House  that  the  Government  of 
the  day  had  placed  before  the  House 
all  the  information  that  they  possessed ; 
and  for  himself  he  could  only  say 
that  he  had  never  kept  back  anything 
&om  the  House,  but  gave  it  all  ^e  in- 
formation he  possessed.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  explained  the  great  difficulty 
which  there  was  in  obtaining  reliable 
Estimates  of  the  expenditure.  It  was 
obvious  that  as  the  expedition  had  to  be 
fitted  out  almost  entirely  in  Bombay,  it 
could  not  be  estimated  for  in  the  same 
way  as  one  sent  out  from  this  country. 
He  had  also  explained  the  shortness  of 
time  that  there  was  for  furnishing  the 
expedition  caused  great  difficulty  in 
communicating  between  this  country  and 
India.  Last  year  when  they  laid  the 
Estimates  on  the  table  they  asked  for 

Th^  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer 


£3,000,000,  they  acted  on  the  best  infor- 
mation they  could  then  obtain,  and  the 
statement  fliat  they  could  not  then  ob- 
tain better  information  was  fully  borne 
out  by  what  had  just  been  stated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  told 
them  that  he  is  even  now  able  to  furnish 
but  a  mere  skeleton  account  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred.  So  far  from  being  in- 
formed when  they  proposed  the  Estimate 
for  £3,000,000  that  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, he  was,  he  believed,  correct  in  say- 
ing Ihat  it  was  not  until  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust that  the  late  Government  received 
any  information  of  an  official  character 
from  India  that  led  them  to  suppose  that 
the  Estimate  woidd  be  exceeded.  After 
ParUament  had  adjourned  they  were  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Turner  that,  according  to 
the  best  calculations  he  could  make,  the 
expenditureinlndiawoidd  be  £5, 350,000; 
and  on  the  9th  of  November  last  the 
India  Office  informed  the  Treasury  that, 
according  to  their  calculation,  the  expen- 
diture would  amount  to  £5,134,000;  so 
that  the  best  information  in  November 
fell  very  far  short  of  the  figures  which  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  just 
stated.  There  was  a  still  more  remark- 
able thing.  He  foimd  from  documents, 
for  access  to  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  so  late  as  the  8th  of  December 
last— that  was  after  the  late  Government 
had  resigned  Office,  but  before  the  new 
Government  had  been  formed — a  tele- 
gram was  received  from  India  stating 
that  the  expenditure  to  that  time  was 
estimated  at  £5,750,000 ;  and  nine  days 
later  there  was  another  telegram  which 
stated  that  the  expenditure  in  India 
would  be  £7,000,000.  Indeed,  down  to 
a  very  late  period  their  information  did 
not  show  that  the  expenditure  would  be 
anything  like  the  amount  now  stated. 
These  facts  would  entirely  exonerate  the 
late  Government  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  kept  back  facts  which  ought  to 
have  been  stated  to  the  House.  The 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
that  aU  the  information  which  he  could 
lay  before  the  House  had  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  late  Government  to 
examine  the  accounts  in  India.  It  was 
only  justice  to  that  gentleman  to  say, 
that  by  the  great  energy  and  abiUty  he 
had  displayed,  the  confidence  of  the  late 
Qt)vemment  in  him  was  fuUy  justified, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  ChanceUor  of 
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the  Exchequer  could  fiilly  rely  upon  that 
grentleman's  figures.  It  was  no  doubt 
an  appaUing  sum  that  they  were  now 
callea  on  to  vote,  and  the  excess  had 
come  upon  himself  and  his  Colleagues 
by  surprise.  But  there  was  this  conso- 
lation,  that  though  like  Englishmen  they 
had  to  grun^ble  and  pay,  t£is  expedition 
had  been  a  great  success;  the  philan- 
thropic object  in  view  had  been  fully  at- 
tained with  the  sacrifice  of  hardly  any 
liyes  on  our  part.  He  hoped  that  this 
expenditure,  vast  as  it  was,  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  expenditure  in  future ; 
for  the  result  of  the  expedition  was  to 
show  that  the  arm  of  this  country  was 
lonK  enough  to  reach  the  most  remote 
land  where  English  subjects  had  suffered 
grievances  which  required  redress.  He 
hoped  that  this  expenditure  would  pre- 
vent .great  expenditure  in  little  wars, 
such  as  in  times  past  thoy  had  had  in 
their  Eastern  dominions;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  money  would  not  have  been 
thrown  awav.  Should  such  be  the  re- 
sult, they  might  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  expedition  had  been  imdertaken. 

I  Mb.  white  acquitted  the  late  Go- 
vernment of  any  intention  to  deceive 
the  House  of  Commons.  What  he  com- 
plained of  was  that  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment should  have  been  so  deplorably 
ill-informed.  That  was  disgraxiefiil  to 
our  system  of  administration.  The 
recklessness,  waste,  and  confusion  were 
ahnost  incredible.  Let  one  instance 
suffice — ^They  had  officers  competing 
with  one  another  in  the  purchase  of 
mules,  and  some  were  sent  to  places 
where  those  artificial  productions  were 
not  even  known.  He  should  be  glad  to 
have  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  outlay  if  the  Government  thought 
it  expedient.  [**  Move !  "]  If,  here- 
after, he  were  supported  he  woidd  move. 
Even  the  present  Vote  did  not,  he  be- 
lieved, include  the  whole  cost,  which 
would   probably  prove  to  be  at  least 

I    £10,000,000. 

Mb.  dent  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  meagreness  of  the  informa- 
tion which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  the  subject.  Telegraphic 
messages  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Turner,  but  they  appeared  to  be  accom- 
panied by  no  detailjB.  He  shoidd  like  to 
Know  who  had  had  the  power  of  spending 
the  money. 

Sm  PATEICK  0*BEIEN  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 


White)  had  not  taken  a  more  practical 
course  by  moving  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  When,  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  expe- 
dition as  likely  to  be  £10,000,000,  his 
statement  had  been  received  with  deri- 
sion. The  fact  was  there  had  been  great 
mismanagement  in  many  respects  in  con- 
nection with  its  organization.  Officers 
had,  for  instance,  been  sent  out  to  Bar- 
celona to  buy  mides  who  knew  nothing 
of  Spanish,  while  others  had  been  des- 
patched on  a  similar  errand  to  the  Levant 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Italian. 
To  show  the  anidety  of  the  House  to 
prevent  similar  mismanagement,  at  least 
for  the  future,  he  thought  that  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  lai^ 
expenditure  should  undergo  inquiry.  As 
an  Amendment  to  the  Vote,  he  begged  to 
move  —  and  he  believed  that  me  late 
Government  would  for  their  own  honour 
support  him — that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
expenditure. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the 
Amendment  was  not  one  which  coidd 
be  moved  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mb.  SCLATEK-BOOTH  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
any  simis  would  be  received  in  aid  of 
this  expenditure  by  the  sale  of  stores 
and  material  which  were  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia  in  the  expectation 
that  the  troops  might  be  detained  in  the 
country  during  the  summer  ?  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUKR  said,  the  whole  expenditure 
amoimted  to  £8,763,000.  The  sum  of 
£157,000  has  been  received  on  account 
of  army  savings  in  reduction  of  the 
gross  amount,  which  is  thus  reduced  to 
£8,606,000;  and,  leaving  out  the  £6,000, 
we  ask  for  £3,600,000,  £5,000,000  hav- 
ing been  already  paid.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion whatever  as  to  the  sale  of  old  stores. 

Sm  PATEICK  O'BEIEN,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimation  from  the  Chair- 
man, would  substitute  for  his  Amend- 
ment another  —  that  the  Chairman  do 
report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (5fr 
Patrick  O'Brien,) 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  understood  that 
the  examined  accounts  sent  home  by  Mt; 
Turner,  who  had  proceeded  to  Bombay 
for  the  purpose,  amounted  to  £4,300,000 
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of  which  sum  the  Indian  Qovemment  had 
paid  £4,000,000,  and  that  it  was  not 
Ekely  that  any  further  accounts  would 
be  received  until  next  May.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Government  had 
any  further  information  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  replied  that  the  examined  ac- 
counts, as  far  as  they  went  at  present, 
amounted  to  £5,700,000.  He  could  not 
say  exactly  when  they  might  expect  the 
remainder. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  With  respect  to 
the  Motion  for  reporting  Progress  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien)  that  I  think  he  can 
hardly  advance  by  means  of  that  Motion 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  I  cannot 
wonder  at  the  great  interest  which  is 
shown  in  this  subject ;  but  I  do  not 
think  my  hon.  Friend  has  precisely  con- 
sidered the  force  of  the  argument  used 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
granting  this  Vote  to-night.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  incurring  expenditure 
with  our  eyes  open.  It  is  a  question  of 
paying  a  debt  wiiich  we  have  already  in- 
curred. Whether  or  not  the  Government 
of  Bombay  deserve  all  the  credit  given 
to  them  by  the  Gentlemen  opposite  I  am 
not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  say.  I 
should  like  to  be  very  much  better  in- 
formed before  giving  an  opinion  on  that 
point.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Government,  under  ample  authority  from 
the  GK)vemment  of  this  country,  and  the 
argument  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  that  it  is  not  right  to  keep 
the  Indian  Government  out  of  its  money 
for  the  advances  so  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  now  closely  approaching 
Easter.  If  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress contemplates  a  considerable  delay, 
we  should  only  fall  into  the  fresh  irre- 
gularity of  throwing  this  charge  upon 
the  expenditure  of  next  year.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Motion  contemplates  a  short 
delay  only,  we  should  approach  the  ques- 
tion in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  imder  quite 
as  great  disadvantages  as  at  present,  for 
we  have  not  the  smallest  hope  of  re- 
ceiving fresh  information  within  any 
short  period.  I  do  not  in  the  sHghtest 
degree  venture  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
the  remaining  question  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  White)  have  referred,  respecting 
the  necessity  of  examining  into  ihis  ques- 
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tion.  That  is  a  totally  different  matter ; 
but  the  demand  which  is  reluctantly, 
though  necessarily,  made  to-night  is  a 
demand  for  money  disbursed  by  those 
who  were  acting  as  our  agents,  and  who 
are  at  present  out  of  pocket  in  respect  of 
these  advances.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  hope  my  hon.  Friend  will  not 
oppose  the  grant  of  this  money  to-night. 
Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  said,  that, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  the  fullest  information 
they  could  in  reference  to  the  items  com- 
posing the  Vote,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraicn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Eesolution  to  be  reported  To-morroic. 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-niorrotb. 

PARLIAMENTARY  AND  MUNICIPAL 

ELECTIONS. 

MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

So  much  of  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  as  relates  to  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Elections  read, 
as  followeth : — 

**  /  recommend  that  you  should  inquire  into  the 
present  modes  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  EUctions,  and  should  consider  whether 
it  may  he  possible  to  provide  any  further  guaran- 
tees  for  their  traiiqttillity,  purity  ^  and  freedom." 

Mr.  BEUCE,  in  rising  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Elections,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide ftirther  guarantees  for  their  tran- 
quillity, puri^,  and  freedom,  said,  the 
great  extension  of  the  franchise  which 
was  made  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  gave  universal  satisfaction 
to  the  country,  and  the  demand  that  was 
made  to  keep  down  corrupt  practices  by 
a  more  stringent  mode  of  inquiring  into 
them  afforded  public  testimony  to  the 
desire  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
grapple  with  a  great  evil.  But  the  satis- 
faction of  the  country  will  not  be  com- 
plete unless  at  an  early  period  Parlia- 
ment gives  evidence  of  its  desire  to  rid 
our  electoral  system  of  evils  the  great- 
ness of  which  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. For  years  past  Parliament  has 
been  struggling  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
give  to  our  elections  the  dignity  that 
should  preside  over  ceremonies  of  such 
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great  importance,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
taint — which  may  almost  be  called  a  na- 
tional taint — of  corruption  in  our  elec- 
tions, and  above  all  things  to  secure  to 
the  voter  freedom,  independence,  and 
the  right  of  bestowing  his  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  I  will  ask  the 
House — I  will  ask  both  sides  of  the 
House  with  equal  confidence — has  the 
result  of  our  legislation  been  to  secure 
these  objects  ?  Is  there,  or  is  there  not, 
reason  for  that  strong  and  deep-seated 
dissatisfaction  which  universally  exists 
upon  this  subject  ?  From  the  other  side 
of  the  House  I  anticipate  the  same  an- 
swer as  from  this.  Everywhere  there 
will  be  an  admission  of  the  evil.  The 
only  difference  will  be  as  to  the  remedy 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  evil. 
The  object  of  the  Motion  which  I  have 
now  to  make,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  is  that  this  House  should  ap- 
point a  Select  Committee  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  these  admitted  evils.  Now,  what 
are  these  evils?  One  of  the  greatest, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture at  these  elections.  And  here  I  do 
not  simply  speak  of  that  expenditure 
which  has  been  branded  as  illegal.  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  that  the  expen- 
diture generally  considered  legal  and 
legitimate  is  far  more  corrupting  and 
far  more  demoralizing  than  that  which 
is  called  by  the  name  of  bribery.  Direct 
bribery  is  confined  to  comparatively  a 
small  number  of  men,  and  limited  to 
some  portions  of  the  country,  there  being 
wide  districts  that  are  entirely  free  from 
it.  It  has  hardly,  if  at  cdl,  reached 
Scotland ;  and  we  aU  know  that  it  has 
not  extended  into  Wales.  It  is  not 
greatly  practised  at  our  county  elections, 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  Eng- 
Hsh  boroughs  are  entirely  free  from  it. 
It  was  a  kind  of  hereditary  disease  in 
certain  localities.  The  offence  of  bribery 
— although  in  itself  a  considerable  one 
— is  not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
to  be  compared  in  its  injurious  effects 
upon  our  elections  with  the  largeness  of 
the  expenditure  incurred.  A  Return 
moved  for  last  Session,  which  on  the  face 
of  it  is  very  imperfect,  shows  that  the 
admitted  expenditure  at  the  General 
Election  of  1865  was  no  less  than 
£752,000 ;  and  I  believe  that  £1,000,000 
would  be  far  from  defraying  the  actual 
expenses.    I  have  no  means  of  compar- 


ing the  total  sum  expended  in  1865  with 
that  which  the  election  of  1868  cost; 
but  I  have  some  of  the  Returns  for  the 
last  election.  In  North  and  South 
Shropshire,  the  elections  cost  no  less 
than  £20,412.  In  North  Durham,  the 
expenses  of  one  candidate,  an  hon.  Friend 
of  my  own,  have  been  returned  at 
£15,302 ;  and,  as  I  observe  that  in  that 
useful  compendium,  Dod^s  Parliamentary 
Companion^  my  hon.  Friend  is  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  reduction  being  made 
in  the  public  expenditure,  I  am  quite 
sure  I  shall  have  him  with  me  in  pro- 
moting an  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
measures  can  be  devised  for  introducing 
economy  into  our  elections.  Other  Re- 
turns of  expenditure  are  as  follows: — 
South  Northamptonshire,  £10,257 ;  East 
Staffordshire,  one  candidate,  £6,546 ; 
Bradford,  one  candidate,  £7,000,  but 
according  to  sworn  testimony,  the  amount 
was  £11,000;  Westminster,  £10,596; 
Manchester,  £13,596  ;  Sunderland, 
£8,383 ;  Norwich,  £7,000  ;  and  a  com- 
paratively small  place  like  York,  £5,952. 
The  effect  of  all  this  expenditure  is  not  only 
further  to  demoralize  a  class  already  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honesty  in  these  matters, 
but  to  reach  a  far  larger  and  more  re- 
spectable class.  It  has  further  the  effect 
of  encouraging  useless  contests  merely 
for  the  sake  of  profit  to  those  who  had 
better  be  nameless.  It  has  the  effect  of 
introducing  a  practice  which  causes  to 
the  electors  themselves  the  greatest  an- 
noyance and  trouble  —  the  employment 
of  paid  canvassers.  Of  all  grievances 
this  is  perhaps  felt  to  be  the  most  in- 
tolerable by  {be  elector.  During  what 
I  may  call  the  long  agony  which  pre- 
ceded the  General  Election  of  1868,  I 
often  heard,  and  I  am  sure  nearly  every 
one  engaged  in  a  contested  election  must 
have  heard,  complaints  from  electors 
upon  the  subject,  how,  when  they  had 
announced  how  they  were  going  to  give 
their  votes,  they  were  still  made  the 
subjects  of  pressing  solicitations;  how 
they  were  visited  by  one  side  or  the 
other  every  week  or  every  fortnight, 
and  how  every  sort  of  influence  &at 
could  be  supposed  to  affect  their  votes 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  and 
all  this  was  done,  not  through  the  vo- 
luntary zeal  of  persons  anxious  for  the 
success  of  candidates,  but  in  most  cases 
by  persons  who  wished  to  justify  the 
payment  made  to  them  or  to  swell  its 
amoimt.     Another  evil  consequence  of 
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this  excessive  expenditure  is  that  men 
of  moderate  means,  although,  perhaps, 
of  great  abilities,  are  kept  out  of  Par- 
liament, and  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
a  Parliament  of  rich  men.  However 
much  we  may  profess  a  desire  to  see 
all  classes,  and  especially  the  working 
classes,  represented  in  Parliament,  we 
appear  to  deny  it  by  permitting  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  even  the 
cheapest  election  entails.  If  we  are  in 
earnest  in  acknowledging  this  evil,  I 
hope  we  shall  be  equally  in  earnest  in 
applying  ourselves  to  devise  a  remedy. 
AJthougn  bribery  is  a  limited  and  par- 
tial evil,  the  steps  hitherto  taken  to 
diminish  it  have  been  singularly  ineffec- 
tual. Act  after  Act  has  been  passed  im- 
posing penalty  after  penalty,  fines  have 
been  inflicted  upon  bribers  and  bribed. 
You  have  had  disabilities  and  disqualifi- 
cations affixed  to  the  offence,  and  yet 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  stopping 
it.  Perhaps  under  the  terror  of  local  in- 
quiry the  practice  of  bribery  may  have 
been  discontinued  for  a  time,  but  it  has 
been  resumed  again,  and  the  Returns 
show  that  there  has  been  no  practical 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  election  ex- 
penses. It  may  be  said  we  have  adopted 
the  most  effectual  means  we  can  to  check 
it  by  localizing  inquiry ;  but  I  think  the 
House  will  admit,  although  local  inquiry 
may  occasionally  have  been  efficacious, 
it  has  proved  to  be  quite  inadequate  as 
a  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  what  cer- 
tainty is  there,  even  where  bribery  has 
prevailed,  that  an  inquiry  will  be  insti- 
tuted ?  There  are  many  reasons  why  it 
may  not.  One  is  the  great  cost  of  an 
inquiry ;  and  the  deterrent  effect  of  such 
cost  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished by  making  the  inquiry  local.  Not 
only  do  the  expenses  of  inquiiy  appear 
to  be  very  great,  but  the  rule  generally, 
though  not  uniformly  followed,  of  making^ 
the  expenses  follow  the  event,  even  when 
there  appeared  to  be  hondfide  reason  for 
prosecuting  the  petition,  will,  I  think, 
be  a  discouragement  to  those  who  wish 
to  contest  the  validity  of  an  election. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  fear  that  the 
case  made  out  may  be  too  good,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  the  disfranchising  of 
the  constituency.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  fear  has  operated  in  more  than  one 
case.  Another  cause  of  inaction  in  these 
cases  is  the  fear  that  success  in  unseat- 
ing the  sitting  Member  would  not  be 
followed  by  any  gain  to  the  petitioners 
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or  the  parties  they  represent.  All  these 
causes  have  operated  in  preventing  pro- 
secutions for  bribery  when  bribery  was 
known  to  have  existed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  sister  crime  of  treating. 
It  is  an  evil  the  greatness  of  which  must 
be  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any 
experience  of  elections.  It  demoralizes 
the  lower  classes,  and  it  is  difficult  of 
proof.  See  what  goes  on  at  every  elec- 
tion. Committees  and  sub-committees 
are  formed,  and  meet  at  several  public- 
houses  in  succession,  and  every  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  expenditure,  the 
liability  for  which  it  is  often  found  im- 
possible to  trace.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
that  the  treating  overflows  from  the 
preceding  municipal  election  ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  there  exists 
an  evil  which  is  a  very  wide-spread 
one,  and  which  the  great  extension 
of  the  suffrage  is  likely  to  render 
still  more  dangerous.  The  greatest  of 
the  evils  connected  with  elections,  and 
one  which  most  vitally  affects  the  great 
body  of  the  electors,  is  that  of  intimida- 
tion. I  do  not  deny  that  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  within  my  recol- 
lection in  this  respect.  Many  persons, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  supposed 
they  were  only  exercising  an  ordinary 
right  in  compelling  tenants  to  vote  on 
their  side,  or  in  using  influence  in  the 
strongest  manner  over  their  workmen. 
I  do  not  deny  that  all  this  has  been 
greatly  altered ;  but  still  that  intimida- 
tion exists,  and  exists  very  widely,  and 
that  its  influence  was  greatly  felt  at  the 
last  election  no  honest  and  truthful  man 
will,  I  think,  venture  to  deny,  while  in 
many  counties,  even  where  it  had  been 
perfectly  well  ascertained  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  electors  were  identical,  you 
might  put  the  letter  * '  L"  or  the  letter  *  *  C  " 
against  the  names  of  the  inhabittuits  of 
whole  villages  when  you  had  ascertained 
whose  property  they  were.  Then  comes 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  em- 
ployer influences  the  employed.  Now, 
the  amount  of  the  real  opposition  of  this 
kind  is  very  great,  but,  no  doubt  the 
extent  of  it  is  much  exaggerated  in  the 
minds  of  the  voters  themselves.  Many 
a  workman  imagines  intimidation  that 
was  never  intended,  but  his  fear  is  none 
the  less  real  to  himself.  A  great  portion 
of  the  electors,  too,  are  seriously  desirous 
of  doing  their  duty,  but  they  feel  they 
have  duties  as  regards  their  families  as 
well  as   themselves.      They    say  tiiey 
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cannot,  for  the  sake  of  discliargmg  a 
political  obligation,  run  the  risk  of  ruin- 
ing their  families  and  themselves.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  very  estimable 
class  of  men,  from  want  of  self-sacrifice, 
perhaps,  withdraw  almost  entirely  from 
public  life  and  endeavour  to  strangle  in 
the  bud  all  those  manly  feelings  which 
would  elevate  them  by  cultivating  their 
sense  of  public  responsibility.  Again, 
Sir,  it  is  very  easy  for  those  who  run  no 
risk  to  laugh  at  the  fears  of  tradesmen, 
but  we  know  what  has  occurred  even  at 
the  last  election.  There  are  many  hon. 
Members  who  would  be  able  to  state  of 
their  own  experience  that  the  conscien- 
tious performance  by  a  tradesman  of  his 
duty  as  an  elector  has  been  followed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  custom  he  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  But  this  sort  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  conscience  of  an  elector 
is,  I  am  bound  to  say,  not  confined  to 
the  higher  classes.  I  myself  have  seen 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  small 
tradesmen  by  workpeople  themselves, 
who  visit  a  tradesman  and  inform  him 
that  their  custom  and  the  custom  of  their 
friends  will  in  future  depend  upon  his 
supporting  a  particular  man.  The  evil, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  guarded  against 
upon  all  sides,  and  the  question  for  the 
House  to  consider  is  whether  any  remedy 
can  be  found  for  it.  There  is  one  other 
feature  connected  with  our  system  of 
election  which  I  think  will  be  generally 
condemned ;  I  refer  to  those  scenes  of 
rioting  and  violence  which  so  frequently 
characterize  a  contested  election.  I 
know  not  how  the  House  may  regard 
the  matter,  but  to  me  nothing  is  more 
humiliating  than  to  witness  the  conduct 
of  the  large  bodies  of  men  who  collect 
together  on  days  of  nomination.  There 
is  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
humblest  of  our  countrymen  who  take 
an  earnest  and  disinterested  part  in  po- 
litical affairs,  and  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  greatest  scicrifice  to  promote 
views  which  they  believe  to  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  country ;  but  there  is  also 
a  large  number  who  look  upon  an  elec- 
tion as  an  occasion  for  amusement  and 
wild  excitement,  and  these  are  the  people 
who  come  to  the  front  and  who  make 
their  presence  most  sensibly  felt  on  the 
day  of  nomination  and  on  the  day  of  the 
declaration  of  the  poll.  Well,  are  these 
ceremonies  a  necessary  part  of  our  elec- 
toral system?  Is  it  necessary  there 
Bhoold  be   a   nomination  day?    Is  it 


necessary  there  should  be  a  declaration 
of  the  poll,  at  which  the  candidates 
must  appear?  Why,  at  every  other 
election,  and  we  have  several  besides 
Parliamentary  Elections — at  the  muni- 
cipal elections,  at  the  election  of  Boards 
of  Health  and  Boards  of  Guardians — 
personal  nomination  has  ceased  to  be 
the  rule ;  the  nomination  is  by  papers, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  instead 
of  being  made  every  hour  or  so,  exciting 
the  electors  inordinately,  is  made,  not  by 
the  returning  ofl&cer  personally,  but  by 
advertisement  and  placards.  In  one  of  our 
colonies,  which  has  supplied  itself  with 
great  vigour  to  the  perfection  of  electoral 
machinery — Australia — the  system  of 
personal  nomination  does  not  exist ;  it  has 
been  replaced  by  that  of  nomination  by 
papers,  and  the  result  is  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity which,  as  compared  with  our 
own  election  scenes,  I  may  describe  as 
truly  enviable.  Well,  Sir,  the  question 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is,  whether 
Parliament  shall  confess  itself  unable 
to  remove  these  evils  ?  Is  the  inquiry  I 
ask  for  so  obviously  useless,  and  must 
it  of  necessity  be  so  barren  in  result, 
that  it  ought  to  be  refused  ?  On  behalf 
of  the  people,  I  am  bound  to  say  there 
is  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  tiiere  is 
an  effectual  remedy  for  this.  Eightiy 
or  wrongly — and  I  am  not  going  to  say 
whether  rightiy  or  wrongly — a  remark- 
able unanimity  prevails,  and  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  years,  throughout  the 
coimtry  among  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  a  system  of  secret 
voting.  Over  and  over  again  I  have 
heaxd  the  electors  express  their  astonish- 
ment that,  considering  how  deep  and 
how  general  this  conviction  is,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  electors  who  supported 
the  Liberal  candidates,  it  has  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Now, 
I  can  make  that  statement  as  free  from 
any  personal  motive,  perhaps,  as  any 
Member  in  this  House.  I  have  sat  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  representing  an 
eminently  Libercd  constituency,  wnere, 
I  believe,  every  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
electors  were  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
and  yet,  during  the  sixteen  years  I  have 
sat  in  Parliament,  I  have  never  voted  for 
or  against  the  ballot.  I  have  not  voted 
for  me  ballot  because  I  felt  the  system 
of  open  voting  had  many  advantages. 
I  felt  that  the  general  moral  effect  of 
open  voting  was  to  encourage  manliness 
and  truth;  that  the  general  effect  of 
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secret  voting  was  to  encourage  mystery, 
which  in  itself  is  often  an  evil.  Secret 
voting,  I  have  always  felt,  might  lead  to 
falsehood.  I  never  doubted  that  the 
machinery  of  the  ballot  would  secure  a 
great  improvement  in  the  practices  at 
our  elections ;  it  would  secure  tran- 
quillity, would  somewhat  diminish  bri- 
bery, and  probably  lead  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  intimidation  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  objection  to  the 
system  aimed  at  its  very  root;-  but  I 
confess  that  the  scenes  I,  witnessed  du- 

nthe  last  election  have  made  me 
t  very  much  whether,  admitting  to 
its  fuUest  extent  all  that  can  be  said 
against  the  system  of  secret  voting,  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side  are  not  the 
weightier.     Let  me   at  once  meet  the 
chief  objection  to  the  ballot  which  has 
influenced  the  votes  of  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  it  in  this  House ;  for 
the  evil  consequences  of  secresy  have 
weighed,  not  oidy  with  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  not  only  with 
the  representatives  of  the  old  Whigs, 
but  they  have  been  powerftdly  urged  by 
many  gentlemen  whom  it  would  be  no 
offence  to  describe  as  advanced  Liberals. 
"We  know  that  Mr.   Mill   has  written 
very  powerfully  against  the  ballot.     We 
know  that  at  le£ist  two  Members  whom 
I  may  venture  to  name  as  advanced 
Liberals — the  Members  for  Frome  and 
Perthshire,  (Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Par- 
ker)— oppose  the  system  of  secret  voting 
as  being  in  itself  objectionable.     But, 
admitting  what  they  say,  that  in  every 
State  opinions  should  be  openly  expres- 
sed,  and  that  public  opinion  is  formed 
by  open  emression,  and  admitting  that 
deceit  and  falsehood  may  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  conceal  the  vote  after  it  has 
been  given,  we  must  look  to  the  ultimate 
result,  and  see  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  the  system — ^whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,  it  would  be  good  or 
ill.      This  conviction  has  come  to  me 
very  slowly,  but  I  will  imdertake  to  say, 
that  in  less  than  five  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  baUot,  the  practice  of 
pressing  a  man  for  his  vote,  or  even  of 
asking  him  for  it,  would  entirely  dis- 
appear.    It  has  been  often  said  tiiat  if 
the  ballot  were  introduced  at  all  it  should 
be  optional,  but  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed over  and  over  again,  that  optional 
secret  voting  is  no  protection  at  all  to 
the  voter.     Electors  have  said  to  me, 
"Give  me  the  power  of  voting  as  I 
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please,  secretiy  or  openly."  I  have 
always  replied,  **  Ab  long  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  influence 
your  vote  to  say,  *  You  can  vote  openly 
if  you  please,  and  unless  you  do,  I  shall 
assume  you  are  voting  against  me;'  and 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  briber 
to  say  to  the  voter  he  wishes  to  bribe,  'I 
cannot  pay  you  unless  you  vote  openly,' 
the  ballot  will  be  useless.  To  be  effica- 
cious it  must  be  compulsory.  The  vote 
must  be  given  in  secresy,  so  as  that  no 
man  shall  know  how  another  man  votes." 
And  I  say  now  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  perfectly  idle  for  any- 
body to  attempt  to  influence  the  vote 
of  his  neighbour  by  intimidation.  The 
only  effect  would  be  to  irritate  the  elec- 
tor and  secure  his  opposition,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  before  five  years  were 
over,  the  system  of  personal  solicitation 
and  personal  canvass  would  disappear ; 
men  would  learn  to  swim  without  olad- 
ders ;  they  would  become  accustomed  to 
act  independentiy,  and  would  not  be 
afraid  to  express  their  opinions  openly, 
and  that  loffjr  view  of  Englishmen  which 
is  embodied  in  the  line — 
"  Pride  in  their  port,  defiaDce  in  their  eye" — 

instead  of  being  limited  to  a  small  num- 
ber, might  be  extended  to  the  whole 
electoral  community.  If,  therefore,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  to  the 
satisfaction  of  others,  who,  like  myself, 
doubted  for  a  long  time  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  ballot,  I  have  answered 
the  objection  that  it  was  no  better  than 
an  instrument  of  deceit  and  fraud,  I  feel 
that  the  rest  of  my  task  will  be  plain 
sailing  indeed.  At  elections  in  Austi^alia 
personation,  so  common  in  America,  is 
not  known ;  and  not  only  is  personation 
imknown,  but  bribery  also  has  been 
greatiy  reduced.  Whatever  remedy  ex- 
ists against  bribery  in  this  coimtry  exists 
equally  there,  and  with  superadded 
guarantees.  As  for  intimidation — that 
evil  which  of  all  others  is  most  felt  by 
the  electors  of  this  country — it  would, 
as  I  have  said  before,  be  simply  prepos- 
terous under  the  system  of  the  ballot. 
Now,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  as  I  am 
informed  it  can,  before  a  Ck)mmittee, 
that  all  these  advantages  would  arise 
frx)m  secret  voting  ;  that  the  moral  evils 
resulting  from  it  would  in  a  short  time 
be  greatly  moUified,  and  at  last  probably 
disappear,  I  have  to  ask  the  House  to 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  with  the 
object — ^I  avow  it  opeidy — of  inquiring 
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whether  a  system  of  secret  voting  cannot 
be  devised  which  will  bring  security, 
freedom,  and  independence  to  the  elec- 
tor. Sir,  I  anticipate  no  opposition  from 
either  side  of  the  House.  I  believe  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  late  Ses- 
sions by  their  zeal  for  electoral  reform 
and  for  extending  the  rights  of  voting 
to  such  large  classes  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  have  themselves  intro- 
duced a  measure  for  giving  greater 
stringency  to  inquiries  into  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  elections — I  believe  that  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  as  great  an  inte- 
rest as  we  have  in  the  honour  and  cha- 
racter of  this  House.  Now,  the  honour 
and  character  of  this  House  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  manner  in  which  its 
Members  are  elected.  It  cannot  be  that 
men  who  are  elected  by  the  power  of 
money  or  by  intimidation  can  really  be 
r^arded  by  the  people  of  this  country 
as  their  true  representatives.  Among 
us,  no  doubt,  are  men  who  deservedly 
enjoy  the  popular  favour,  and  are  freely 
chosen  by  the  popular  franchise ;  but  if 
it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  candid 
men  that  persons  are  sent  to  this  House, 
not  from  any  merits  of  their  own  or  by 
the  fi:^e  choice  of  the  electors,  but  by 
individual  influence  or  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  money,  how  can  the  people 
give  us  that  confidence  which  they  would 
give  if  they  really  felt  that  we  were  the 
true  representatives  of  the  country  ?  It 
is  my  anxious  desire  that  we  should  be 
the  country's  true  representatives,  and 
that  by  the  improved  machinery  of  our 
elections  we  should  give  to  this  House  a 
character  that  it  has  never  yet  fuUy  pos- 
sessed; that  we  should  strengthen  our 
Parliamentary  institutions,  and  especi- 
ally that  great  representative  body  upon 
whom  the  labour  of  legislation  and  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  government  of 
the  people  of  this  country  mainly  rests. 

Mb.  EGBERT  TORRENS  said,  he 
rejoiced  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Bruce),  in  his  Motion,  had  coupled 
municipal  with  Parliamentary  elections, 
because  it  was  during  the  former  that 
the  corrupt  practices  of  which  they  all 
complained  were  mainly  developed  and 
fostered.  The  machinery  of  bribery 
was  organized  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tions. He  did  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  the  measure  which  had 
been  carried  through  the  House  last 
year  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 


Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli).  He  (Mr.  Torrens)  considered 
that  that  measure  w£is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  their  electoral  machinery,  and  a 
great  step  towards  the  suppression  of 
corrupt  practices ;  still  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  were  not,  and  could 
not,  be  considered  when  that  measure 
was  before  them.  By  the  light  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  it  by  recent  in- 
quiries, and  by  the  Reports  of  the  Judges, 
it  w£is  clear  fiiat  the  measure  was  very 
defective,  and  had  failed  in  its  great 
object — ^that  of  being  deterrent.  I^eti- 
tioners  ceased  to  prosecute  further  in- 
quiries when  once  they  had  succeeded  in 
unseating  their  opponents;  in  fact,  it 
was  not  their  interest  to  do  so.  A  great 
want  had  been  felt  in  the  absence  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  take  means  for  punishing  all 
those  who,  by  corrupt  practices,  offended 
against  the  law.  The  Act,  therefore, 
required  considerable  amendment  in  this 
respect.  In  transferring  the  jurisdiction 
trom  Oomnuttees  of  that  House  to  the 
Judges,  a  great  advantage,  no  doubt, 
had  been  gained,  because  bribery  and 
corruption  were  at  once  stamped  as  a 
disgraceful  oflPence,  which  had  not  been 
the  case  before.  Ajs  he  had  just  emerged 
from  a  petition  against  his  return,  he 
was  anxious  to  state  the  impressions  it 
had  made  on  his  mind.  These  were,  first, 
that  the  investigation  should  be  made 
not  only  into  alleged  corrupt  practices  of 
the  winning  side,  but  into  the  other  side 
also ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  petitioners  instead  of  merely  signing  a 
petition  as  at  present,  were  compellea  to 
substantiate  the  allegations  on  oath. 
Such  an  alteration  would  be  a  protection 
to  those  who,  on  frivolous  pretences, 
might  be  subjected  to  a  painfrd  and  in- 
vidious course  of  proceeding.  He  wished 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  ballot  in  Australia.  He, 
like  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  had  been 
made  a  convert  to  that  system.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Legislature  and  Minister 
of  the  Government  in  Australia,  he  had 
used  every  efibrt  in  his  power  to  prevent 
its  adoption ;  but  when  he  saw  that  sys- 
tem operated  as  a  specific  to  the  evils  of 
which  they  had  complained,  and  that  it 
w£is  not  followed  by  any  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences which  he  had  apprehended, 
he  was  driven  by  the  force  of  facts  to 
recant  the  opinions  he  had  publicly  ex- 
pressed and  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
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been  mistaken.  It  was  the  arguments 
of  the  late  Lord  Pahnerston  and  of  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill  that  had  previously  convinced, 
or  he  woidd  say  pr^udiced,  his  mind 
against  the  ballot.  "Wiien  he  found  that 
the  facts  in  working  did  not  correspond 
with  what  they  had  predicted  he  began 
to  inquire  into  their  arguments.  It  was 
often  urged  c^ainst  the  ballot  that  the 
franchise  could  not  be  a  right,  otherwise 
a  man  would  be  entitled  to  sell  his  vote. 
But  there  was  a  fallacy  in  that  argu- 
ment, because  the  franchise  itself  might 
be  a  right  without  necessarily  implymg 
the  right  to  sell  it.  It  resembled  in  that 
respect  many  incorporeal  rights  and 
easements  attaching  to  the  possession  of 
land,  which  did  not  carry  a  right  to  seU. 
Those  who  maintained  that  the  franchise 
was  a  trust  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  the  public 
weal  and  for  the  good  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  that  trust  was  said  to  be  held 
that  the  trustee  should  be  placed  by  the 
ballot  in  a  position  to  exercise  his  pri- 
vilege freely  and  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  than  that  he  should  be 
subjected,  by  the  system  of  open  voting, 
to  me  corrupt  arts  of  the  rich,  the  intimi- 
dation of  the  mob,  or  the  undue  influ- 
ence of  his  landlord  or  employer.  In 
the  borough  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected he  had  been  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  degree  of  pressure  which 
was  often  applied  to  some  of  the  voters, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  adoption  of  the  baUot  would  be 
hailed  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  itself  had  given ;  for  it  was 
vain  to  oflter  people  a  vote  unless  they 
were  protectea  against  coercion  in  its 
conscientious  exercise. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  Sir,  in 
answer  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
the  House  expressed  its  readiness — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  present  modes  of  con- 
daotinjr  Parliamentary  and  Munioipal  Elections, 
and  to  consider  whether  it  maj  be  possible  to 
provide  any  further  guarantee  for  their  tran- 
quillity, purity,  and  freedom." 

To  thatpledge — ^ven  alike  by  this  side 
of  the  House  and  by  the  other — ^we  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  adhere ;  but  it  must 
not  be  taken  that  we  consent  to  this 
being  made  in  any  sense  a  one-sided  in- 
quiry. My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
has  avowed  openly  the  change,  or,  at 
least,  the  maturing,  of  his  oonviotions 
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during  the  last  sixteen  years  regarding 
the  ballot,  and  those  convictions  have 
now  attained  a  strength  and  a  perman- 
ence which  leave  no  doubt  almost  as  to 
what  eflPect  any  evidence  which  may  be 
obtained  on  that  subject  hereafter  will 
have  on  his  mind.  In  the  course,  how- 
ever, of  his  very  able  speech  I  was  sur- 
prised that,  coming  as  he  does  from  a 
district  which  has  been  disturbed  by 
another  kind  of  intimidation  than  that 
to  which  he  alluded,  he  omitted  to  notice 
that  kind  of  intimidation.  I  refer  to  the 
intimidation  practised  by  mobs — a  mat- 
ter which  I  trust  this  Committee  will  take 
into  its  serious  consideration.  That  in- 
timidation is  exercised  not  merely  at  the 
hustings,  but  during  the  polling  day. 
Grievous  injury  is  inflicted  on  voters 
by  infuriated  mobs  and  property  is 
destroyed  for  which  the  sufferer  can 
obtain  no  redress  or  compensation  be- 
cause the  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages cannot  be  ascertained  in  many  in- 
staiices,  and  also  because  their  acts  are 
said  not  to  be  felonious.  In  the  county 
of  Monmouth  the  houses  of  electors  who 
had  voted  in  a  particular  way  had  been 
picked  out  with  the  greatest  precision, 
the  furniture  they  contained  destroyed, 
as  I  understand,  and  the  houses  much 
wrecked  and  damaged;  but  because 
those  outrages  are  supposed  not  to  have 
been  feloniously  committed,  no  compen- 
sation for  them  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hundred.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  care 
will  be  taken  that  the  neighbourhoods 
in  which  riotous  mobs  act  in  that  way 
will  be  made  to  suffer,  even  though  their 
acts  may  not  be  felonious.  The  man 
who  avows  his  opinions  openly  will  al- 
ways be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
mob,  and,  therefore,  whether  you  have 
secret  voting  or  not,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  protect  mose  voters — who  will,  I  be- 
lieve, always  be  the  vast  majority  in  this 
country — ^who  are  not  a£raid  to  avow 
their  opinions.  I  shall  not  now  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  ballot,  but  will 
only  add  that  I  hope  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee will  be,  as  ^  as  possible,  an  im- 
partial one — that  it  will  inquire  in  an 
impartial  manner  into  these  subjects; 
and  that  it  will  not  prove  a  mere  cloak 
for  men  who  have  a&eady  changed  their 
minds. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  think,  Sir,  that 
I  am  quite  safe  if  I  say  that  I  regard  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  as  a  very  fetir  acceptance  of 
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the  proposal  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
When  we  come  to  discuss  a  general 
Motion  of  this  kind,  which  involves  every 
part  of  the  procedure  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  an  election  from  beginning  to 
end,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural  tiiat 
the  interest  of  the  House  and  whatever 
discussion  arises  should  centre  round  the 
ballot,  because  the  ballot  has  been  for 
more  years  than  many  persons  recollect 
a  subject  of  the  liveliest  interest  in  con- 
nezion  with  the  procedure  at  elections. 
But  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  inquiries  of  this 
Committee  are  intended,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  be  confined  to  the  matter 
of  secret  voting,  or  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  Government,  proposes  this 
Committee  with  any  view  to  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  this — My  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  the  fairest  and  most  ingenuous  man- 
ner, stated  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  his  own  mind.  So  far  as  the 
ballot  goes,  I  think  that  in  every  Liberal 
Government  which  I  can  recollect — ^I 
know  not  whether  it  has  been  the  same 
in  Conservative  Governments  or  not — 
but  in  every  Liberal  Government  which 
I  can  recollect,  the  ballot  has  been  an 
open  question ;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  very  frankly  avowed  the  change 
which  his  own  mind  has  imdergone  on 
the  subject — a  change  which  has,  per- 
haps, reached,  or  nearly  reached,  matu- 
rity. So  far  as  the  collective  view  of 
the  Government  is  concerned,  it  can 
hardly  be  said — and  I  speak  under  cor- 
rection— to  go  beyond  this — It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  very  large  extension  of 
the  franchise  which  has  taken  place  has 
altered — in  some  cases,  perhaps,  slightly, 
in  many  very  greatly  and  even  funda- 
mentally— a  number  of  the  conditions 
under  which  elections  are  carried  on. 
This,  then,  appears  to  us  a  fair  occasion 
for  examining  into  the  whole  subject; 
and,  undoubtedly,  as  respects  the  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage  with  freedom,  that 
has  become  a  matter,  if  possible,  more 
vital  than  at  any  former  time,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  larger  number  of  persons 
interested  in  it.  Here,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hardy)  says,  **Ihope 
the  Committee  will  be  allowed  to  inquire 
into  the  intimidation  by  mobs,"  Most 
cordially  do  I  hope  so,  too ;  for  no  doubt 
intimidation  must  form  one  main  chapter 
of  this  inquiry.  The  Committee,  I  hope 
will  endeavour  to  gain  evidence  on  all 


these  questions — on  questions  that  bear 
on  intimidation  by  violence,  questions 
that  bear  on  intimidation  in  other  forms 
than  by  violence,  questions  that  bear  on 
treating  and  drunkenness,  questions  that 
bear  on  excessive  expenditiire,  and  ques- 
tions that  bear  on  bribery ;  these  being 
the  chief  evils  connected  with  elections. 
But  we  must  remember  that  intimida- 
tion has  a  double  form;  it  may  come 
either  from  above  or  from  beneath. 
Possiblv  the  more  stealthy  and  subtle 
form  of  it  comes  from  above ;  but  it  is 
equally  our  duty  to  detect  and  take 
effectual  securities — ^if  we  can — ^to  prevent 
the  intimidation  that  comes  from  be- 
neath. As  I  apprehend,  the  purpose 
and  formation  of  the  Committee  will 
have  to  be  carefully  watched,  but  its 
main  function  will  be  to  collect  facts 
bearing  upon  the  various  questions  of 
procedure  connected  with  elections ;  and 
imdoubtedly,  it  will  also  be  within  its 
province  to  consider  what  are  the  most 
appropriate  remedies  with  a  view  to  the 
diminution  or  removal  of  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  them.  But  I  think  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  met 
the  proposal.     

Mb.  GOLDNEY  said,  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  was  so  defective  in 
respect  to  riotous  proceedings  at  elec- 
tions that,  even  although  such  proceed- 
ings were  anticipated,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  authorities  to  take  steps 
for  providing  the  requisite  protection 
against  them,  without  incurring  expense 
or  loss  in  their  individual  capacity.  In 
his  opinion  the  Committee  should  inquire 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  and  ex- 
penses of  special  constables,  and  also  as 
to  the  power  to  grant  damages  for  the 
destruction  of  property.  At  present  the 
machinery  for  that  purpose  was  complex 
and  costly. 

Mb.  EYKTN  said,  he  had  heard  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment which  had  been  made  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.  He  hoped  that  at  the 
next  General  Election  votes  would  be 
recorded  by  ballot.  He  was  glad  that 
the  subject  of  municipal  elections  was  to 
be  inquired  into,  for  he  regarded  those 
elections  as  a  perfect  school  for  corrup- 
tion. 

Sib  GEORGE  JENKINSON  said,  it 
had  been  pointed  out  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  that  election  expenses  were 
veiy  heavy  in  the  United  States  where 
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the  system  of  vote  by  ballot  waa  in 
force,  This  showed  that  the  ballot  would 
considerably  increase  the  cost  of  elec- 
tions, both  as  to  bribery  and  other  ex- 
penses. He  trusted  that  in  any  future 
inquiry  the  questions  of  the  conveyance 
of  voters  to  tiie  poll,  the  introduction  of 
voting  places,  and  the  extension  of  poll- 
ing papers  to  every  parish,  would  be 
dmy  considered. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  "  to  inquire  into 
the  present  modes  of  conducting  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Elections,  in  order  to  proTide  fur- 
ther guarantees  for  their  tranquillity,  purity,  and^ 
freedom." — {Mr,  Secretary  Bruce,) 

And,  on  March  16,  Gommittee  fwminated  as 
follows  :  —  The  Marquess  of  Uabtingtoit,  Mr. 
Gathornb  Uabdt,  Mr.  Bbiobt,  Mr.  Hukt,  Sir 
Gbobob  Gbbt,  Mr.  Villibbs,  Sir  Fbbdbbick 
Hbtoatb,  Mr.  Bband,  Mr.  Cboss,  Mr.  Whit- 
BBBAD,  Mr.  Raikbs,  Mr.  Lbathah,  Mr.  Statblbt 
Hill,  Mr.  Lookb,  Mr.  Hbnbt  Smith,  The 
O'CoNOB  Doir,  Mr.  Gbaybs,  Mr.  Dalgush,  Sir 
MiOHABL  Hicks  Beach,  Mr.  Jambs,  and  Mr. 
IlowBs : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records ;  Seven  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  March  19,  Mr.  Fawobtt,  Mr.  Edwabp 
EoBBTON  added, 

BEWDLEY  WRIT. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ 
for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Bewdley,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  Richard  Atwood  Glass,  whose 
Election  has  been  determined  to  be  void."— (ifr. 
Noel,) 

Mr.  MUNTZ  rose  to  move  as  an 
Amendment  that  the  issuing  of  the  Writ 
be  suspended  for  twelve  months.  He  could 
satisfactorily  prove  to  the  House  that 
there  were  good  reasons  for  taking  such 
a  step.  Just  before  the  Dissolution,  the 
old  House,  in  a  fit  of  virtue,  passed  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  a  very  valuable 
measure,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
there  had  been  a  trial  at  Bewdley.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  stated  that  corrupt  practices  had 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  borough  of 
Bewdley,  and  the  result  was  that  Sir 
Hichard  Glass,  who  had  been  returned 
as  its  representative  in  Parliament,  was 
imseated.  Now,  if  this  had  been  the 
sole  instance  of  corruption  at  Bewdley 
there  might  have  been  some  reason  for 
allowing  a  now  Writ  to  be  issued ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  appeared  that  the 
normal  condition  of  Bewdley  was  cor- 
ruption and  treating.  In  1848,  a  Com- 
imttee    of  that    House   unseated   Mr. 
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Ireland  on  account  of  corrupt  practices 
and  treating ;  and  that  Committee  passed 
the  following  Besolution,  dated  the  17th 
of  March,  1848:— 

**  That  it  has  been  proved  before  the  Committee 
that  the  practice  prevailed  in  the  borough  of 
Bewdley  at  the  last  Election,  as  well  as  at  that  of 
1841,  of  carrying  away  and  treating  electors,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  system  large  bodies  of 
men  were  employed  on  both  sides  for  the  alleged 
protection  of  voters ;  and  that  almost  every  pub- 
lic-house and  beer-house  in  the  borough  was  kept 
open  during  a  week,  and  drink  given  away  to  a 
large  extent." 

These  charges,  which  were  proved  in 
1841,  and  again  in  1848,  were  once  more 
substantiated  in  1868,  and  the  evidence 
given  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  would 
have  been  much  extended,  but  for  an 
apprehension  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
borough  being  disfranchised.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  clear  that  this  incorrigible 
little  borough  did  not  deserve  to  have 
any  representative  in  Parliament  for  the 
present.  By  suspending  the  Writ  for 
twelve  months,  the  House  would  assert 
its  own  dignity  and  its  determination  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  elections,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  electors  of  Bewdley 
would  have  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  franchise  was  not  conferred 
upon  them  in  order  that  they  might 
sell  it  for  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  mess 
of  pottage.  The  unseating  of  Sir 
Richard  Qlass  had  been  no  punishment 
to  the  borough.  On  the  contrary,  the 
electors  were  revelling  in  anticipation 
of  new  bribes  and  more  beer.  He  (Mr. 
Muntz)  had  been  informed  that  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  on  both  sides  were 
desirous  of  having  the  matter  brought 
before  the  House,  and  he  trusted  that  his 
Amendment  would  be  passed  as  a  terror 
to  evil-doers.  In  conclusion,  he  moved 
that  the  issuing  of  a  New  Writ  for  the 
borough  of  Bewdley  be  suspended  for 
twelve  months. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  he  had  been  assured 
by  respectable  inhabitants  of  Bewdley 
that  a  fair  and  a  free  election  could  not 
be  at  present  held  in  that  borough,  be- 
cause the  large  outstanding  claims  of 
publicans  womd  exercise  great  influence 
in  the  choice  of  a  Member.  The  borough 
did  not  contain  more  than  7,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  he  had  been  assured  that  from 
time  immemorial  it  had  been  notoriously 
corrupt.  Another  reason  for  postponing 
the  issue  of  the  Writ  was  that  they  might 
now  hope  to  have  a  complete  change  in 
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the  mode  of  conducting  elections,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  so 
far  stultify  itself  as  to  issue  the  Writ 
immediately  after  the  able  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *'That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaestlon,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  the  Writ  for  the  Borough  of  Bewdley  he  sus- 
pended for  tweWe  monthf/*— (ifr;  Muniz,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Mb.  BREWEE  said,  he  hoped  that, 
in  an  aggravated  case  of  this  kind,  the 
House  would  exercise  severity ;  and  that 
it  would  vindicate  its  own  consistency  by 
suspending  the  Writ.  K  it  were  at  once 
to  issue  the  House  would  be  looked  upon 
out-of-doors  as  not  being  so  sincere  as  it 
might  be  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  cor- 
rupt practices. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKLNQTON  :  I  trust, 
Sir,  we  shall  hear  from  the  Attorney 
General  what  the  views  are  which  he 
entertains  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
this  Writ.  I  would,  moreover,  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  whether  we  decide 
on  issuing  or  not  issuing  a  Writ  in  any 
of  the  various  cases  on  which  the  Judges 
may  have  reported,  our  decision  will  in 
no  degree  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions as  to  what  political  party  is  likely 
to  gain  the  vacant  seat,  for  it  is  most 
important  to  the  character  of  this  House, 
and  to  the  working  of  the  new  system  of 
trying  Election  I^etitions,  that  such 
should  not  be  the  case.  I  should  wish 
to  remind  the  House  that,  after  having 
just  issued  a  new  Writ  for  Bradford,  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  urged  why  we 
should  not  take  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  Bewdley.  Let  me,  for  a  mo- 
ment, call  the  attention  of  hon.  Members 
to  the  very  strong  Report  of  the  Judge 
who  tried  the  Bradford  Petition  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  treating  in 
that  borough.  I  find  from  that  Report 
that  Mr.  Baron  Martin  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  in  one  of  its  wards,  cor- 
rupt practices  on  the  part  of  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Ripley  prevailed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  that  upwards  of  100  public- 
houses  were  open  in  liis  interest.  The 
other  Member  petitioned  against — ^the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion— was  no  doubt  declared  by  the 
Judge  to  have  been  properly  elected, 
but  the  evidence,  even  in  his  case,  wont 


to  show  that  the  extent  to  which  public- 
houses  were  open  in  the  borough  was 
very  great.  Now,  how  do  matters  stand 
with  regard  to  Bewdley?  It  appears 
that  a  practice  prevailed  there  which  we 
must  dl  condemn — ^the  practice  of  em- 
ploying a  number  of  voters  as  watchers. 
That  practice  has  been  very  strongly 
condemned  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn,  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  lost  his  seat,  so  that  I  hope  a  recur- 
rence of  the  practice  need  not  be  much 
apprehended.  In  the  last  sentence  of 
his  Report,  I  may  add,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  states  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  bribery  extensively 
prevailed  at  the  late  election  for  Bewd- 
ley, ajid  in  the  face  of  such  a  declaration 
it  would  not,  it  appears  to  me,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  Parliament 
to  siispend  the  Writ  for  that  borough.  I 
trust  the  House  will  see  the  propriety  of 
concurringin  this  view. 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  that  in  the  case  of 
Bewdley  the  Judge  had  reported  that 
there  had  been  three  distinct  cases  of 
bribery ;  that  indirect  bribery  had  ex- 
tensively prevailed  by  means  of  the  em- 
ployment of  watchers ;  and  that  treating 
was  rife  in  the  borough.  Now,  it  was 
against  the  latter  description  of  corrupt 
practice  that  the  House  had  chiefly  to 
guard,  for  while  bribery  appeared  to  be 
diminishing  in  this  country,  treatinfi^ 
seemed  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  had 
not  been  shown  that  treating  existed  in 
Bradford  before  the  last  election.  In 
that  case,  indeed,  he  believed  it  was  ex- 
ceptional, whereas  nearly  every  public- 
house  in  Bewdley  had,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  been  thrown  open  during  the 
election,  and,  moreover,  the  practice  of 
treating  had  existed  there  almost  from 
time  immemorial.  Indeed,  so  bad  was 
the  state  of  affairs  that  some  of  the  more 
respectable  of  its  inhabitants  had  ex- 
pressed to  him  a  wish  that  the  borough 
should  cease  to  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  very 
least  the  House  could  do  under  those 
circumstances  was  to  suspend  the  issue 
of  the  Writ  for  a  year,  while  he  also 
thought  the  Gk)vemment  might  with 
great  propriety  be  asked  to  issue  a  Com- 
mission. If  the  Writ,  at  all  events,  were 
not  suspended  the  coimtry  would  have 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  sincere  in 
its  desire  to  put  an  end  to  corruption. 
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Kb.  TOUNG  said,  he  onoe  sat  for  a 
large   borough    of   40,000    inhabitants 

gTarmouth)  which  Parliament  had  dis- 
anchised  for  corruption ;  and  that,  at 
the  time,  was  regarded  as  a  harsh  mea- 
sure. As  Bewdley  had  sinned  more 
than  once,  and  had  been  reported 
against  over  and  over  again,  he  thought 
that  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  Writ  for 
a  year  was  a  very  mild  punishment  in- 

Snt  EOUNDELL  PALMER  :  I  very 
much  agree,  Sir,  with  what  fell  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  oOTosite  (Sir  John 
Pakington),  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  importance  in  these 
cases  than  that  the  House  should  proceed 
as  far  as  may  be  judicially  and  con- 
sistently, without  regard,  or  even  the 
appearance  of  regard,  to  party  interests. 
It  is  much  more  important  that  the 
House  should  do  that,  than  that  it  should 
endeavour  too  anxiously  to  secure  the 
credit  of  being  sincere  in  its  efforts  to 

§ut  down  corruption ;  for  I  do  not  doubt 
ie  public  will  believe  the  House  to  be 
sincere  in  that  respect,  if  it  is  consistent 
in  the  general  tenour  of  the  course 
which  it  takes  with  that  obiect.  I  was, 
I  must  confess,  very  much  impressed  by 
the  remark  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Pakington),  that  it  would  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary  to  the  public 
out-of-doors,  if  we  were  to  refuse  to  issue 
a  Writ  for  Bewdley  immediately  after 
assenting  to  the  issue  of  a  new  Writ  for 
Bradford.  Although  the  Reports  of  the 
Judges  who  tried  the  two  cases  are  not 
drawn  up  in  exactly  the  same  terms, 
there  is  no  very  serious  difference  in  the 
substance  of  the  two  Reports.  Each 
speaks  of  extensive  treating  by  the 
opening  of  public-houses.  At  Bewdley, 
also,  the  Judge  reports  the  improper  em- 
ployment of  men  called  watchers,  but 
the  Report  expressly  says  that  the  Judge 
was  not  of  opinion  mat  extensive  bribery 
prevailed.  fAnHoN. Member:  "Direct" 
bribeiy.]  For  my  part,  if  I  could  have 
agreed  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Muntz),  I  should  not  have 
agreed  to  the  Motion  for  the  issue  of  the 
Writ  in  the  case  of  Bradford.  But  the 
issue  of  the  Writ  for  Bradford  was 
justified  by  this  consideration,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  chiefly  govern  the 
House  in  dealing  with  these  cases. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  more  frequently 
than  it  now  is  the  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  suspend  the  issue  of 

Mr.  Dixon 


Writs,  when  the  House  had  no  definite 
purpose  of  taking  ulterior  measures  for 
the  punishment  of  boroughs.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  the  assumption  by 
this  House  of  an  arbitrary  power  to  keep 
a  constituency  out  of  its  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation for  some  indefinite  period,  with- 
out any  intention  of  resorting  to  ulterior 
measures,  was  dangerous  and  in  some  de- 
gree imconstitutional ;  and  I  have  always 
imderstood,  that  it  was  very  much  for 
that  reason  provided,  that  when  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  should  report  that 
extensive  corruption  had  prev^ed  at  a 
particular  election,  and  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  this  corruption  to  be 
habitual,  a  Commission  shoiild  issue  to 
inquire  into  the  fact,  in  order  that  if  it 
were  judicially  established  Parliament 
might  found  upon  the  Report  ftiture 
measures  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough.  Now  the  question  is  whether, 
in  the  case  of  Bewdley  or  Bradford, 
the  Report  of  the  Judge  was  a  Report 
of  such  a  nature  as,  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  ought  to  be  meule  the 
foundation  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices. 
If  so,  then  let  the  Attorney  General, 
with  whom  the  responsibility  rests,  move 
the  House  to  issue  such  a  Commission. 
Should  that  be  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  I,  for  one,  should  be  per- 
fectly prepared  to  support  the  Motion  ; 
but  if,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment 
and  upon  his  responsibility,  ne  is  not 
able  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Judge 
has  made  such  a  Report  as,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  practice  of  the  House,  would  warrant 
the  issue  of  a  Commission,  then  I  am 
not  prepared  to  agree  to  the  re-assimip- 
tion  Dy  the  House  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  infiiicting  pimishment  upon  the  con- 
stituency at  its  discretion,  for  a  time 
limited  by  itself,  without  contemplating 
the  kind  of  judicial  inquiry  which  the 
law  provides,  and  with  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  issuing  the  Writ  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  so.  Had  the  hon.  Member 
moved  for  a  Commission  he  would  have 
been  taking  a  perfectly  constitutional 
course,  and  would  have  only  had  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  facta  were 
suf&cient  to  justify  such  a  course.  I 
shall  wait  to  hear  what  is  said  by  the 
Attorney  General,  who  has,  no  doubt, 
looked  into  the  evidence  more  carefully 
than  I  have  done.  But  looking  only  to 
the  Report  of  the  Judge,  it  does  not  seem 
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to  me  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  would 
justify,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
issue  of  a  Commission  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough.  In  short,  if  there  is  no  case 
for  disfranchisement  the  House  wiU  be 
taking  into  its  hands  a  dangerous  power, 
liable  to  great  abuse,  and  liable  to  the 
suspicion,  just  or  unjust,  that  it  was 
exercised  for  party  purposes. 

Thb  attorney  general  said, 
that  as  he  had  been  directly  appealed  to 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  would 
state  in  a  few  words  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  upon  the  subject.  He  had  thought 
it  right  that  the  evidence  in  this  case 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table,  because 
the  Report  of  the  Judge  was  a  special 
one.  Having  read  that  evidence  very 
carefully,  together  with  the  judgment  of 
the  learned  Judge  in  reviewing  the 
evidence,  he  was  bound  to  say  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  Judge's  Report 
and  judgment  were  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence.  As  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  after  careful  inquiry, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  that  a 
Commission  had  ever  been  issued  upon 
a  Report  of  a  Committee  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  Judge  in  the  Bewdley  case. 
No  Commission  had  issued,  except  in 
cases  where  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  bribery  had  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent,  and  where  there  was  a  s&ong 
primd  facte  case  for  disfranchisement. 
Now,  the  effect  of  the  evidence  and 
the  Report  here  was  that  there  had 
been  no  bribery  whatever — at  least, 
no  direct  bribery.  The  Judge  reported 
that  there  was  a  habit  of  employing 
watchers,  which,  although  no  doubt  an 
objectionable  practice,  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  amount  to  direct  bribery.  The 
Judge  further  reported  that  there  had 
been  extensive  treating,  but  that  it  was 
confined  to  one  side ;  and  on  the  other 
side  there  was  no  treating.  These  were 
the  facts  stated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Judge,  tmd  it  was  for  the  House  to  say 
whether,  on  such  a  Report,  there  was  a 
primd  facie  case  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough.  His  opinion  was  that 
there  was  not  such  a  case,  cmd,  that 
being  so,  there  would  ordinarily  be  no 
Commission.  Then  came  the  question — 
Ought  the  Writ  to  be  suspended  ?  Now, 
he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
RoxmdeU  Palmer),  that  Writs  ought  not 
to  be  suspended  arbitrarily  by  way  of 


punishing  a  borough.  They  ought  only 
to  be  suspended — and  in  general  they 
had  only  been — with  a  view  to  inquiry 
into  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  see  his  way  either 
to  the  issue  of  a  Commission  or  the  sus- 

gension  of  the  Writ.  At  the  same  time, 
e  hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Government  were  indifferent  to  the 
prevalence  of  corrupt  practices  as  dis- 
closed in  the  recent  inquiries.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  himself  moved  for  the 
evidence  in  those  cases,  and  he  should 
probably  even  have  to  move  for  the  is- 
suing of  a  Commission  in  one  or  two 
other  cases ;  but  he  thought  there  did 
not  exist  in  that  instance  sufficient  groimd 
for  the  issuing  of  a  Commission  or  for 
suspension  of  the  Writ. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  thought 
that  that  was  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  decided  on  the  broad  principle  of 
common  sense,  and  not  with  a  reference 
to  mere  legal  technicalities.  It  had  been 
asserted,  and  it  was  not  denied,  that 
gross  bribery  and  treating  had  prevailed 
at  the  late  election  at  Bewdley ;  that 
there  was  a  party  in  the  borough  who 
were  anxious  for  the  issuing  of  the  Writ 
in  order  that  they  might  again  resort  to 
corrupt  practices  ;  and  that  the  best  and 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
t€uits  desired  that  the  Writ  should  not 
be  issued.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  believed  they  should  best  consult  the 
dignity  of  the  House  by  not  issuing  the 
Writ. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  act  judicially  in  this  matter. 
It  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  issue 
of  a  Commission  that  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  report 
that  bribery  had  extensively  prevailed. 
This  was  not  like  the  case  of  Bridg- 
water. Here,  the  Judge  had  stated 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
direct  bribery  had  extensively  prevailed. 
K  questions  of  this  sort  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  catch  votes  of  this  House,  and 
not  upon  the  Reports  of  the  Judges,  the 
effect  of  those  Keportfl  would  be  mate- 
rially weakened,  and  it  would  be  said 
out-of-doors  —  though  he  did  not  assert 
that  hon.  Members  were  actuated  by 
such  feelings — ^that  the  House  had  is- 
sued the  Writ  in  the  case  of  Bradford, 
but  would  not  issue  one  in  that  of  Bewd- 
ley, because  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  Election  would  be 
different  in  the  two  cases. 
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Mb.    BETTCE    said,    the    discussion 
which  had  taken  place  had  satisfied  him 


more  than  ever  of  the  expediency  of  ap- 
pointing a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  of  conducting  Elections. 
The  Motion  of  to-night  had  arisen  from 
the  want  of  an  appropriate  punishment 
for  offences  like  mis.     The  Government 
had  carefully  considered  the  expediency 
of  issuing  a  Commission  in  this  case, 
and,  affcer  great  hesitation  and  doubt, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  consi- 
dering the  statement  of  the  Judge,  that 
direct  bribery  had  not  prevailed  at  the 
election ;  considering,  also,  that  one  of 
the  contaibutory  boroughs  —  Stourport 
— ^was  absolutely  free  from  bribery  or 
treating,   which   was    confined   to  one 
party  within   the   borough,    who   had 
thrown  open  twenty-five  or  thirty  pub- 
lic-houses to  the  lowest  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  case  did  not  seem  to  be  one  for 
a  Commission  with  a  view  to  disfran- 
chisement. He  should  be  glad  to  supply 
an  omission  in  his  earlier  speech  by 
stating  that  in  his  opinion  some  middle 
course  might  be  taken  in  cases  not  so 
dear  and  strong  as  to  justify  the  ap- 
pointment of  a    Commission  with  the 
view  of  possible  disfranchisement,  and 
that  was  to  throw  the  whole  cost  of  the 
petition  inquiry  upon  the  borough,   so 
mat  all  its  inhabitants  should    suffer 
alike,  and  in  that  way  perhaps  a  public 
feeling  against  corrupt  practices  might 
be  created.     He  hoped  that  suggestion 
would  be  considereci  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee.    In  the  mean  time  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  the  middle  course  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  in  this  case  was  a  just 
or  right -one.     He  could  easily  under- 
stand a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  Commission  should  issue  or 
not,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the 

nension  of  the  issue  of  a  Writ  for 
ve  months  was  a  course  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  words  pro- 

S)sed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
uestion." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  128;  Noes 
65 :  Majority  63. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a 
new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serve 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Bewdley,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Richard  Atwood 
Glass,  whose  Election  has  been  determined  to  be 
void. 

Mr.  Collins 


CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES    (ANIMALS) 
(No.  2)  BILL. 

Acts  read  ;  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Clhairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate,  amend, 
and  make  perpetual  the  Acts  for  pre- 
venting the  introduction  or  spreading  of 
Contagious  or  Infectious  Diseases  among 
Cattle  and  other  Animals  in  Great  Britain, 
said,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  detain  the 
Committee  long,  but  as  Ghentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  took  an  interest 
in  the  question,  it  was  desirable  that  he 
should  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  Bill.     The  Government  had 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  when  it 
would  be  much  better  to  consolidate  the 
Acts    relating   to    contagious    diseases 
among  cattle.     At  present  there  were 
seven  Acts  in  operation  ;  indeed,  he  was 
not  sure  that  there  were  not  eight,  for 
they  had,  within  the  last  few  days,  dis- 
covered an  Act,  passed  in  1798,  which  he 
thought  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  were  scarcely  aware  of,  regard- 
ing some  diseases  in  sheep.    At  any  rate, 
there  were  seven  in  force,  and  of  these 
one  passed  in  1848  was  a  permanent  Act, 
and  the  others  were  expiring  Acts,  which 
had  been  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Kobert  Montagu)  in  the  Bill  which  he 
brought  forward  proposed  to  continue. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Gbvemment  it  was 
better  there  should  bo   only  one  Act. 
There  was  some  difficulty  among  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  question  in 
discovering  the  scope  of  the  law  regard- 
ing contagious  diseases  in  animals,  and 
therefore  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the 
previous  enactments.     He  stated  that  cir- 
cumstance because  it  was  some  apolosy 
for  the  length  of  a  Bill  which  might 
otherwise  create  some  astonishment  in 
the  minds  of  hon.  Members.     He  would 
flrst  mention    the   internal  regulations 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  by 
this  Bill,  and  womd  at  the  outset  refer 
to  those   which   related  to  the  Cattle 
Plague.      It  was  proposed  to  re-enact 
almost  precisely  as  they  stood  the  pre- 
sent  regulations  for  stamping  out  the 
Cattle  Plague,   should  it  unfortunately 
break  out  again — ^for  giving  the  power  of 
declaring  certain  places  iuifected — ^for  in- 
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spection — ^for  preventing  the  removal  of 
animals,  and  for  compulsory  slaughter, 
and  the  Bill  also  contained  the  same  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  compensation. 
The  powers  now  enforced  by  Order  in 
Coimcil  in  the  case  of  sheep-pox  would 
be  embodied  in  the  Bill,  but  though  they 
did  not  take  power  by  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  sheep, 
they  proposed  regulations  for  preventing 
the  removal  of  live  sheep  or  carcases 
without  license  in  places  declared  to  be 
mfected  with  sheep-pox.  There  was 
another  case  in  which  they  proceeded  to 
new  legislation,  and  they  had  not  done 
so  without  much  deliberation.  They  pro- 
posed to  take  powers  to  check  other  dis- 
eases than  cattle  plague  and  sheep-pox; 
in  fact,  they  proposed  to  take  power  to 
check  lung  disease  and  foot-and-mouth 
disease— any  contagious  disease,  in  short, 
among  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses.  They 
had  done  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  facts  elicited  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  course  of  their  inquiries 
proved  that  pleuro-pneumonia  had  been, 
DTom  first  to  last,  almost  as  dangerous 
and  destructive  as  the  cattle  plague; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  agriculturists 
generally  were  much  more  willing  than 
Qiey  were  formerly  to  submit  to  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Government.  He 
believed  that,  a  year  ago,  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  were  dropped  in  the 
House  of  Lords  chiefly  on  account  of 
opposition  from  the  agricultural  interest; 
but  the  Government  had  been  informed 
by  Q^ntiemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  that  was  not  the  feeling  of  agricul- 
turists now.  They  had  seen  the  good 
results  which  had  so  evidently  attended 
the  exercise  of  simmiary  power  in  the 
case  of  the  cattle  plague,  and  they  were, 
consequentiy,  willing  to  submit  to  some- 
thing of  the  same  character  in  reference 
to  other  diseases.  But,  in  the  case  of 
pleuro-pneimionia,  the  Government  did 
not  propose  to  take  such  stringent  powers. 
Upon  the  declaration  by  the  Inspector 
that  any  premises,  field,  stable,  or  cow- 
shed was  infected  by  lung  disease,  that 
place  was  declared  to  be  infected,  and 
came  under  certain  rules  set  forth  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  Act,  the  main  purport  of 
which  was  that  diseased  animals  were 
not  to  be  moved  out  of  such  infected  area, 
except  for  slaughter,  and  no  animal  that 
had  m  any  way  come  into  contact  with 
infection  was  to  be  moved  without  license, 
except  for  slaughter.     They  proposed  to 
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make  it  penal  to  exhibit  infected  animalB 
for  sale  in  any  market,  or  to  turn  them 
on  to  an  iminclosed  common,  the  same 
provisions  being  applicable  in  the  case 
of  scab  in  sheep,  and  they  proposed  to 
take  powers  to  prevent  animals  being 
moved  when  diseased  by  road,  rail,  or 
steamboat.  The  definition  of  contagious 
diseases  as  given  by  the  Bill  was  **the 
cattle  plague,  sheep-pox,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia, foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  scab 
in  sheep,"  and  they  took  powers  to  en- 
able the  Privy  Coimcil  to  include  other 
diseases  in  the  list  if  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  do  so,  providing  however, 
that  the  least  stringent  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  the  Bill  should  be  applied 
in  any  such  cases.  The  Bill  re-enacted 
the  powers  at  present  existing  for  disin- 
fecting and  cleansing  pens,  sheds,  and 
trucks,  and  to  that  category  the  Bill 
added  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels. 
These  regulations  were  also  to  apply  to 
glanders  in  horses.  Another  object  which 
they  sought  to  attain  was  the  better  pro- 
vision for  animals  sent  long  distances  by 
rail,  the  destination  usuaUy  being  Lon- 
don. They  had  received  evidence  show- 
ing that  great  suffering  was  undergone 
by  RTiiTTiflTa  80  sent  by  rail  —  suffering 
which  all  humane  persons  must  desire 
to  see  relieved,  and  which,  arising  as  it 
did  from  the  inadequate  supply  of  food 
and  water,  especially  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals brought  from  Scotiand  and  the 
north  of  England,  must  naturally  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  stock.  The 
Government  were  pressed  by  many  gen- 
tiemen  to  take  compulsory  powers  to 
compel  the  railway  companies  to  provide 
food  and  water,  but  there  appeared  to 
be  great  dif&culty  in  doing  so.  How- 
ever, he  hoped  that  the  object  they 
desired  might  be  attained  without  their 
putting  the  railways  imder  compulsory 
powers.  The  directors  of  railway  com- 
panies stated  that  they  did  not  pro- 
vide food  and  water  because  they  had 
no  power  to  recover  the  expense  from 
the  consignor  or  consignee,  and  because 
they  were  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  charge  certain  rates.  What  the  Bill, 
therefore,  proposed  was  that  railway 
companies  should  make  the  charge  of 
supplying  the  animals  a  debt  upon  the 
consignor  or  consignee,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  lien  on  the  animals  them- 
selves for  the  debt.  He  now  came  to  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  would  be  looked 
upon  with  great  interest,  not  only  by 
agriculturists,  but  by  all  those  who  paid 
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any  attention  to  the  supply  of  out  large 
towns,  and  that  was  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
eaUle.  They  proposed  to  take  the  same 
powers  that  were  now  possessed  by  the 
Government  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  cattle  into  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  and  from  any  foreign  country. 
They  did  not  think  it  possible  for  the 
Government  to  perform  their  duty  and 
preserve  the  country  from  this  terrible 
disease,  unless  this  power  was  intrusted 
to  them.  At  present  the  power  of  prohi- 
bition was  vested  with  the  Queen  in 
Oouncil ;  they  proposed  to  give  it  to  the 
Privy  Ooimcil.  Many  hon.  Gentlemen 
TOobably  would  perceive  the  distinction. 
When  the  power  was  vested  in  the 
Queen  in  Coimcil,  it  might  occasionally 
take  some  little  time  before  the  power 
could  be  put  in  force.  When,  however, 
it  was  lodged  in  the  Privy  Council,  the 

Sower  comd  be  exercised  without  any 
elay  by  two  Lords  of  the  Coimcil ;  and 
when  the  House  remembered  the  necessity 
which  fr^uently  existed  for  immediate 
action,  he  believed  they  would  generally 
approve  the  change.  They  also  took 
power  to  permit  the  landing  of  foreign 
animals  from  any  foreign  country  in  any 
port  or  part  of  any  port  only  on  fulfilment 
of  certain  conditions ;  so  that  they  took  two 
powers — first,  the  power  of  prohibiting 
importation  from  suspected  coimtries ; 
ana,  secondly,  of  definmg  certain  coun- 
tries from  time  to  time  from  which,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  importation  might 
be  permitted.  Those  conditions  were  de- 
fined in  the  Schedule  of  the  Act,  and  in 
that  Schedule  it  was  provided  that  these 
animals  could  only  be  landed  at  certain 
defined  ports,  at  certain  defined  landing- 
places,  and  could  only  travel  within  cer- 
tain defined  areas  within  those  ports. 
The  cattle  could  not  be  removed  alive 
from  the  limits  of  the  defined  area. 
Powers  would  be  reserved  to  the  Go- 
vernment, through  the  Privy  Council, 
to,  in  the  first  pace,  mark  out  certain 
defined  areas  at  the  ports  of  import,  into 
which  areas  the  animals  could  be  brought 
on  their  importation,  but  out  of  which 
no  animals,  home  or  foreign,  could  be 
taken  alive.  It  would  also  rest  with  the 
Privy  Council  to  settle  from  time  to  time 
what  were  the  places  from  which  cattle 
were  not  to  be  miported  except  on  these 
conditions.  With  the  exception  of  those 
places  the  importation  of  cattle  would 
be  free.  In  me  Bill  facilities  would  be 
given  to  the  local  authorities  to  confitruct 
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markets  and  erect  lairs  and  slaughter- 
houses,  and  sheds ;  and  they  would  have 
power  to  take  land,  to  levy  tolls,  and  to 
borrow  money  on  tolls  or  rates.  No 
compulsory  powers  were  taken  for  the 
construction  of  markets;  but,  though  no 
such  powers  were  taken,  he  had  reason 
to  hope  that  it  would  not  be  found 
that  they  were  wanted  either  in  the 
metropolis  or  at  any  other  port.  He 
need  hardly  say  that  this  subject  was 
one  in  which  the  Government  would 
be  anxious  to  receive  assistance  in  re- 
spect of  details.  The  question  was  not 
one  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a 
party  question.  Certainly  ho  felt  his 
own  incompetence  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  which  now  devolved  upon  him; 
but,  seeing  how  very  important  the 
subject  was,  he  had  given  his  best  atten- 
tion to  it;  and  bot£  his  noble  Friend 
Lord  Do  Grey  and  himself  would  be 
most  anxious  to  receive  any  assistance 
from  the  representatives  of  agricultural 
constituencies.  As  to  principles,  there 
were  two  or  three  paramount  ones. 
First,  the  Government  thought  that  the 
time  was  come  when  aU  persons,  and 
especially  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, would  be  content  to  put  up  with  a 
certain  amount  of  interference  not  other- 
wise desirable  in  matters  of  trade,  but 
rendered  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
all  classes  in  the  community.  Next,  as 
health  was  the  normal  condition  of  cattle 
as  weU  as  of  men,  the  Government 
hoped  that  we  should  not  have  to  look 
forward  to  a  continued  exclusion  of 
foreign  cattle.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  restrictive  measures  had  had  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  importation  of 
cattle  not  only  in  the  metropolis  but  also 
in  the  provinces.  Some  gentlemen  from 
Hull  had  frmiished  him  with  statistics 
which  showed  that,  at  that  port,  while 
the  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and  calves 
imported  in  1865  was  45,864,  the  num- 
ber imported  in  1868  was  only  8,534. 
Similar  results  had  followed  at  New- 
castle and  other  ports.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  so  great  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  cattle  imported  must  have 
been  felt  very  seriously  by  consumers. 
A  cordon  having  been  drawn  round 
London,  and  no  cattle  having  been 
allowed  to  be  taken  outside  it  alive, 
perhaps  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  on 
importation  had  not  been  felt  in  the 
metropolis  so  much  as  elsewhere.  He 
had  observed  that  this  was  no  party 
question,  and  he  would  venture  to  hope 
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thai  it  was  one  in  wUcli  interests  even 
would  not  be  supposed  to  conflict.  There 
might  be  the  interests  of  growers  and 
importers,  but  he  trusted  neither  of 
these  would  be  considered  to  be  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  consiimers.  The 
mterest  of  the  consumer  was  plain 
enough — ^namely,  that  there  should  be 
only  so  much  interference  as  was  ne- 
cessaiT  to  stop  disease,  and  that  there 
should  be  that  interference.  Since  he 
had  come  into  Office  he  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  argument  and  much  strong 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  cattle 
plague.  Some  persons  boasted  that  it 
was  not  an  Engush  production — ^that  it 
had  been  imported  from  Holland ;  and 
there  were  those  who  said  that  nothing 
but  complete  prohibition  would  secure 
us  against  a  recurrence  of  the  evil. 
However  the  cattle  plague  had  broken 
out — ^there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  did 
rage  in  various  partfl  of  Europe.  It 
was  now  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe ; 
and  no  Gt>vemment  could  think  of  per- 
nutting  cattle  imported  from  countries 
in  which  the  disease  existed  to  be  brought 
in  among  cattle  not  infected  with  the 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
no  hon.  Gentleman  coidd  suppose  that 
we  could  expect  to  feed  our  enormous 
population  without  relying  to  a  great 
extent  upon  foreign  countries.  Having 
thanked  the  Committee  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  heai'd  him,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluding  by  moving 
that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

LoED  EGBERT  MONTAGU  con- 
gratulated the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  approached  the  subject, 
and  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
hearing  that  the  Government,  not  re- 
garding the  matter  as  a  party  one,  were 
willing  to  receive  suggestions  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  might  be  offered.  The 
first  part  of  the  BiU,  it  appeared,  merely 
consolidated  the  existing  Acts,  not  limit- 
ing— if  he  had  imderstood  right — but 
rather  extending  the  existing  powers. 
But  then  he  could  not  understand  what 
the  right  hon.  Member  meant  by  saying 
that,  in  the  second  part,  he  took  powers 
to  prohibit  importation  or  to  permit 
the  landing  on  certain  conditions.  The 
powers  existed  already.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  second  part  of  the  right  hon. 
G^tleman's  Bill  must  be  a  limitation  on 
the  first  part,  and  a  limitation  on  powers 
now  possessed  by  the  Pri\'y  Coimcil. 


Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  observed  that, 
as  by  the  first  portion  of  the  Bill  the 
existing  Acts  would  be  repealed,  it  was 
necessary  in  the  second  part  to  define 
what  the  powers  of  the  Privy  Coimcil 
imder  the  BiU  would  be. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
he  ^apprehended  the  meaning  correctly, 
and  feared  that  the  second  part  of  the 
Bill  would  limit  the  existing  powers  of 
the  Privy  Council.    The  power  which  he 
took  to  prevent  the  landing  of  cattle 
from  infected  districts  would  be  found 
insufficient.  In  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Privy  Council  to  know  that 
the  plague  existed  in  a  particular  coim- 
try  till  after  diseased  cattle  had  been 
exported  from  that  country,  and,  per- 
haps, landed  in  this.     He  woidd  give 
examples — At  one   time,   an   enormous 
nimiber  of  cattle  infected  with  disease 
had  been  landed  in  this  coimtry  from 
Holland  a  week  before  the  Government 
received  information  that  the  disease  had 
broken  out  in  Holland.      The    Dutch 
farmers,  knowing  that  their  cattle  had 
become  infected,  and  fearing  a  general 
and  serious  stoppage  of  the  trade,  had 
hurried  their  cattle  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  telegraphed  for  steamers,  and 
shipped  those  cattle  over  to  England. 
Again,  in  May,  1867,  forty  head  of  cattle, 
which  on  their  way  to  this  coimtry  had 
passed  through  a  country  in  which  the 
disease  existed,  brought  the  infection  with 
them.  Those  forty  head  of  cattle  were  sold 
in  the  metropolitan  market,  and  spread 
over  the  City  and  the  suburbs.    The  first 
the  Government  heard  of  the  evil  effects 
of  that  occurrence  was  from  a  policeman 
who  came  to  the  office  and  stated  that 
cattle  were  disappearing  nightly  from  the 
sheds  of  several  dairymen.     The  Privy 
Council  then  employed  detectives,  who 
found  that  the  disease  was  abroad  in 
London,  and  over  200  head  of  cattle  had 
to  be  killed,   and    stringent  measures 
used  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.    Yet 
these  forty  beasts,  for  whom  200  English 
beasts  had  to  be  sacrificed,  had  come 
from  some  foreign  country,  no  one  knew 
whence,  and  passed  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons in  Berlm  who  gave  a  certificate  of 
health,  and  had  also  been  pronoimced 
healthy  by  the  English  inspectors,  and 
had  been  sold  in  open  market.     There- 
fore, he  believed  that  to  regard  as  an 
effectual  safeguard  the  power  to  stop 
importation  frSm  countries  in  which  the 
disease  was  known  to    exist  was   the 
merest  delusion.    As  to  the  permission 
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to  land  cattle  from  other  countries,  only 
if  they  were  slaughtered  in  a  separate 
market,  he  thought  that  this  power  was 
not  large  enough.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
if  this  were  not  to  be  permanent,  he 
did  not  think  local  authorities  would  be 
willing  to  construct  markets  and  erect 
the  necessary  buildings.  It  would  be 
like  asking  a  man  to  build  a  house  on  a 
three  years'  lease.  Secondly,  unless  the 
arrangement  were  general  for  aU  im- 
ported cattle,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  construct  a  separate  market.  A 
sufficient  amoimt  of  tolls  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  to  be  ex- 
pended would  not  be  collected  unless 
all  foreign  cattle  were  obliged  to  be 
sent  to  the  separate  market.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  there 
had  been  a  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  sent  to  the  great  towns  in 
this  coimtry;  but  that  was  clearly  an 
error  on  his  part,  because  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
in  the  nimiber  of  cattle  slaughtered  in 
the  country  each  year.  He  asserted,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  prove  the  fact  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  not  only 
had  the  quantity  of  meat  sent  to  London 
increased  of  late  years,  but  that  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  the  dead  meat 
trade  had  increased  72  per  cent.  There- 
fore it  would  not  affect  the  question,  even 
if  the  quantity  of  cattle  imported  had 
diminished  in  any  slight  degree  ;  but  he 
denied  that  in  London  or  in  any  of  the 
^eat  towns  there  had  been  such  decrease. 
The  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  upon  the  first  blush  to  be 
very  good  indeed  in  its  first  part,  but 
the  latter  part  of  it,  he  was  afraid,  would 
not  satisfy  the  agricultural  interest. 
Without  imduly  praising  his  own  Bill 
upon  this  subject,  he  thought  it  would 
be  advantageous  if  the  two  Bills  were 
to  be  referred  together  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  in  order  that  the 
best  'parts  of  each  might  be  adopted, 
and  a  measure  framed  which  would  for- 
ward the  interests  not  of  the  agricultural 
class  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  the  com- 
mercial class  on  the  other,  but  those  of 
the  whole  commimity. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  deprecated  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  the  Bill  at  its 
present  stage,  but  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  measure  would  be  a  very  serious 
and  important  improvement  upon  the 
existing  system.  With  regard  to  the 
foreign  cattle  trade,  he  could  not  express 
1^  in  too  strong  terms  his  opinion  of  the , 
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manner  in  which  the  existing  regula- 
tions interfered  with  that  most  valuable 
trade,  without  producing  any  very  great 
good  to  the  country,  or  preventing  the 
importation  of  disease.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Bill  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  providing  that  cattle 
should  be  imported  perfectly  free  from 
certain  coimtries  where  disease  did  not 
exist,  or  where  it  had  for  so  long  been 
absent  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  No  one  would  object  to 
that  portion  of  the  Bill.  The  second 
part  gave  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
absolutely  stop  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  from  places  which  were  dangerous, 
and  no  one  would  grudge  the  existence 
of  that  power,  which  was  an  exceedingly 
desirable  one.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
the  Bill,  relating  to  places  where  sus- 
picion of  disease  existed,  he  would  offer 
no  opinion  imtil  he  saw  the  provisions. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Robert 
Montagu)  seemed  to  desire  that  the 
present  system  should  be  made  perma- 
nent and  general,  and  that  obstacles 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  for  ever. 
He  had  no  chance  of  agreeing  with  any 
one  who  held  such  views  as  that.  He 
urged  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  proceed 
with  his  Bill  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for 
it  was  important  that  there  should  be  no 
imnecessary  delay  in  passing  a  really 
good  measure  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  dent  referred  to  the  marked 
absence  of  Gentlemen  representing  the 
agricultural  interest  from  the  other  side 
or  the  House,  which  was  a  pretty  fair 
sign  that  they  were  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  provisions  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill.  The  BiU  of  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a  larger  and  more  genial  spirit;  for, 
while  protecting  fairly  and  honestly  the 
home  producer,  they  did  justice  to  the 
foreign  importer.  He  objected  to  the 
noble  Lord's  BiU  being  discussed  in 
Committee  with  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  EGEETON  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  discuss  a  Bill  flie  pro- 
visions of  which  they  had  not  seen. 
There  would  be  a  great  desire,  he  was 
sure,  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  pro- 
duce a  Bill  which  would  be  satisfactory 
and  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
cheapening  the  price  of  meat. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  would  be  a  liberal 
measure  for  the  outports,  and  thoxigh  it 
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might  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
constituents,  it  met  with  his  strong  ap- 
proval. 

Mb.  GEOEGE  GEEGOEY,  as  the 
representative  of  an  important  agricul- 
tural constituency,  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  considered  together 
by  the  same  Committee.  His  opinion 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  slaughtering 
cattle  at  the  point  of  debarkation.  No 
one  who  went  to  the  noble  market  which 
had  been  erected  in  London  could  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  great  importance 
of  the  carcase  trade,  which  was  steadily 
increasing ;  and  it  had  been  found  that, 
with  our  present  facilities  of  railway 
communication,  it  was  much  cheaper  and 
better  to  send  dead  meat  instead  of 
Hving  animals  into  the  market.  He 
hoped  these  things  might  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  we  might  be  pro- 
tected from  disease  of  this  dangerous 
and  mahgnant  nature. 

Mb.  chad  wick  said,  that  as  repre- 
senting a  borough  situated  in  a  coimty 
which  had  suffered  more  than  any  other 
from  the  cattle  plague,  he  rose  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  prayer  of  many  petitions 
which  he  had  presented  would  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  while  the  mis- 
takes or  omissions  of  previous  legislation 
were  remedied,  the  House  would  seri- 
ously consider  the  great  injustice  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter. At  the  proper  stage  he  should  pro- 
pose that  a  clause  be  inserted  in-  the 
till  to  alter  the  legislation  from  which 
Cheshire  had  so  grievously  suffered. 

Mb.  MACFIE  pointed  out  that  the 
people  of  Manchester  were  opposed  to 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  point  of 
debarkation.  Their  experience  was  that 
those  restrictions  had  seriously  injured 
both  the  shipping  interest  and,  through 
the  shipping  interest,  the  great  con- 
suming interests  of  the  country.  The 
falling  off  in  the  import  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding calves,  for  their  use,  had  been 
rather  more  than  four-fifths. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  not 
give  any  opinion  upon  the  multiplicity 
of  powers  contained  in  the  Bill  of  the 
Government ;  but  he  hoped  that  among 
those  powers  there  would  be  some 
statutable  security  to  protect  the  people 
of  this  country,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  evil  which  might  come  among  us, 
and  not  leave  us  as  we  were  before  to  be 
worried  by  the  exercise  of  every  power 
imaginable  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  till 


it  almost  became  a  question  which  was 
the  greatest  curse— the  plague  or  the 
powers. 

Colonel  BEISE  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  He  denied 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Eobert 
Montagu)  was  not  supported  in  his  views 
by  the  agriculturists  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  would 
consent  to  the  request  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  have  the  two  BiUs  taken  together. 
He  believed  we  were  now  at  the  com- 
mencement_of  a  great  revolution  in  the 
meat  trade  of  the  country,  and  dead 
meat  markets  were  now  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent scale  to  what  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Li  Harwich  the  dead  meat 
trade  had  increased  very  considerably  of 
late.  By  a  Eetum  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  it  appeared  that,  during 
the  four  months  from  September  1868, 
to  the  end  of  January,  1 869,  7291  foreign 
sheep  were  slaughtered  in  Harwich,  and 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1867 
and  1868  there  was  not  a  single  foreign 
sheep  slaughtered  at  that  port.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Yice  President 
of  the  Council,  had  spoken  of  there 
being  three  interests  involved  in  this 
question — ^the  interest  of  the  consimier, 
the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
interest  of  the  importer.  He  maintained 
that  the  interests  of  the  consimier  and 
producer  were  the  same,  both  requiring 
protection  for  their  herds  from  foreign 
disease.  The  interest  of  the  importer, 
however,  was  distinct,  and  might  be 
opposed  to  both  the  others. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  reply,  said 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Eobert 
Montagu)  had  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
difiQ.culties  of  the  Bill  that  the  markets 
to  be  provided  would  not  be  permanent, 
but  he  would  find  a  clause  inserted  to 
meet  that  difficulty.  It  would  be  some- 
what premature  to  speak  about  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  Bill ;  but  the  Gt)vemment 
were  anxious  to  push  the  BiU  on  as 
quickly  as  the  rest  of  the  Public  Busi- 
ness would  permit.  Any  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals  would  be  most  easily  settled  by 
Amendments  to  the  Bill,  which  had  been 
so  drawn  that  those  questions  would  be 
instantly  raised  by  Amendment. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  he  directed   to 
moTo  the  ilouso,  that  leave  he  glvci\<.<iVix\xi^\5^'»i 
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Bill  to  eoDsolidate,  amend,  and  make  perpetual 
the  Acta  for  preventing  the  introduction  or  spread- 
ing of  Contagious  or  Infectious  Diseases  among 
Cattle  and  other  Animals  in  Great  Britain. 

Resolution  reported: — House  resumed: — Bill 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr. 
WiLUAM  Edward  Forsteb,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Bbuoe. 

hiW  preseiited,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  38.] 

PHARMACY   ACT  (1868)  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

RESOLUTION.      FIRST  READING. 

Act  read ;  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU,  in  mov- 
ing that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  *  *  The  Pharmacy 
Act,  1868,"  said  the  BiU  consisted  of 
only  one  clause.  In  England  medical 
practitioners,  who  were  generally  licensed 
apothecaries  also  and  veterinary  sur- 
geons, were  able  to  take  medicines  with 
them  and  to  dispense  them,  but  in  Scot- 
land neither  of  those  classes  of  profes- 
sional men  were  able  to  dispense  medi- 
cines ;  for  there  was  no  licensing  power 
in  Scotland  for  apothecaries,  and  many 
veterinary  sur&^eons  were  licensed  by  the 
Highland  Society,  but  were  not  veteri- 
naries  of  Qreat  Britain.  It  was  a  matter 
of  serious  consequence  that  this  state  of 
things  should  be  altered,  for  it  might 
happen  that  a  doctor  might  be  attending 
a  patient  in  the  Highlajids  some  twenly 
mues  away  from  the  nearest  druggist's 
shop.  This  Bill  was  to  make  the  neces- 
sary change  in  the  Act  of  last  year. 

An  Hon.  Member  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  extend  the  wording  of  the 
Bill,  so  as  to  include  the  case  of  Scotch 
practitioners  practising  in  England. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  the  Bill  had  better 
remain  as  orafted. 

Mr.  BEEWEE  said,  he  feared  that 
the  action  of  the  Bill  would  be  of  a  re- 
trogade  character. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
more  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend*' The  Pharmacy  Act,  1868." 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Lord  Robert  Montagu  and  Sir 
Gbaham  Montoomirt. 

Billpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  87.] 

House  adjourned  at  Nino  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— PuBUC  BiUA— First  Beading^ 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  *  (25) ;  Clergy  Dis- 
cipline and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  *  (26). 

Second  Reading — Habitual  Criminals  (18). 

APPROPRIATION   OF    PROPERTY. 
MOTION  FOB  A  KETURN. 

Lord  REDESDALE  rose  to  move  for 
a  Ketum  of  aU  Acts  of  Parliament 
whereby  property  belonging  to  any  per- 
son, corporation,  or  trust  has  been  taken 
from  such  person,  corporation,  or  trust 
without  their  consent,  and  without 
securing  to  them  full  compensation  for 
the  property  so  taken,  or  without 
offence  being  charged  against  such 
person,  corporation,  or  trust  justifying 
such  confiscation.  Their  Lord^ps 
would  no  doubt  perceive  that  his  l^otion 
had  reference  to  the  proceedings  now 
pursuing  in  regard  to  the  CJhurch  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  important  they 
should  know  what  had  been  done  by 
Government  and  by  Parliament  hither- 
to with  regard  to  such  property.  H!is 
belief  was  that  the  Return  would  afford 
no  precedent  for  such  proceedings  as 
these  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church, 
and  if  any  statutes  were  to  be  found 
which  dealt  with  any  analogous  subject 
they  were  such  as  their  Lordships  would 
scarcely  wish  to  adopt  as  a  precedent. 
A  great  deal  of  misconception,  he 
thought,  had  arisen  from  the  use  of  the 
terms  which  were  now  employed.  The 
substitution  of  **  disendowmenf  for 
** confiscation"  seemed  to  have  misled 
many  persons  as  to  the  character  of  the 
movement.  '^Disendowment "  meant 
*  *  confiscation. ' '  In  whatever  was  left  to 
the  Church  after  the  legislation  which 
was  now  commenced  there  would  be 
no  disendowment,  and  whatever  was 
taken  from  the  Church  was  pure  "  con- 
fiscation." Parliament,  in  dealing  with 
property,  had  always,  and  especially 
of  late  years,  been  most  careful  to 
secure  to  all  parties,  whose  property 
was  interfered  with  by  legislation,  pro- 
per compensation  for  any  damage,  or 
for  any  compulsion  which  they  had 
to  submit  to.  Parliament  had  been 
most  careful  in  that  respect  in  all  Im- 
provement Acts,  in  all  R^way  Acts,  and 
m  all  Acta  for  public  works.  It  might 
be  said  that  in  the  present  case  com- 
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pensation  would  be  provided,  but  he 
denied  that  compensation  was  provided 
for  many  of  the  parties  who  were  tho- 
roughly entitled  to  receive  it.  The  clergy 
did  not  alone  constitute  the  Church ; 
the  laity  were  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Church  as  were  the  clergy — and  in  the 
scheme  now  before  Parliament,  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  that  the  laity 
should  be  represented  in  the  governing 
body  to  which  the  charge  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  to  be  committed.  But  no 
compensation  whatever  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  laity  for  that  which  was  to  be 
taken  away  from  them.  He  had  heard 
it  said  that  there  was  a  technical  ground 
for  that,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  was  vested  in  the 
laity,  and  that  all  who  had  vested  in- 
terests in  the  property,  clergymen, 
patrons,  and  others  would  be  com- 
pensated. But  the  laity,  who  were  to 
have  services  which  were  extremely 
valuable  taken  away  from  them,  were  to 
receive  no  compensation  whatever.  Now 
it  was  notorious  that  many  persons  had 
rights  over  the  property  of  others,  which 
rights  could  not  be  taken  from  them  or 
could  not  be  infringed  upon  without 
compensation  being  provided.  If  a  man 
had  a  house  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
his  property,  and  overlooking  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  he  had  a  claim  to  the 
lights  which  he  enjoyed  from  that  pro- 
perty, and  those  lights  could  not  be 
taken  away,  and  if  the  owner  of  that 
property  desired  to  erect  any  building 
on  his  own  land  which  would  interfere 
with  them,  he  must  obtain  consent  and  pay 
compensation.  In  like  manner  a  right  of 
way  which  any  man  possessed  over  the 
property  of  another  could  not  be  taken 
from  him  or  interfered  with  without  en- 
titling him  to  compensation.  In  like 
manner  the  laity  have  a  claim  on  the 
property  vested  in  the  clergy  for  rights 
eujoyed  by  them  fr-om  that  property, 
and  applying  the  instances  of  hght  and 
way  before  mentioned  to  those  rights, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  laity  were  in 
possession  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Church 
for  ages  ;  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
take  from  them,  without  any  compensa- 
tion. In  like  manner,  the  laity  had 
a  road  open  to  them  —  the  road  to 
salvation — ^through  the  Church  which 
taught  them ;  but  it  was  proposed  to 
take  that  away  also,  and  without  com- 
pensation. The  rights  of  the  laity 
had  not  been  at  aU  considered  in  the 
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measure  now  before  Parliament,  and 
it  was  important  that  those  rights 
should  be  maintained.  The  Return  for 
which  he  moved  had  some  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  Government;  for  if 
no  previous  Act  of  Parliament  could  be 
found  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  stand  in  the  position  of  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  property 
in  a  manner  which  was,  in  met,  ihie 
commencement  of  a  revolution.  The 
primary  object  of  government,  as  de- 
nned by  Lord  Macaulay,  ajid  by  other 
authorities  against  whom  no  objection 
could  be  raised,  was  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  and 
that  definition  had  been  accepted  and 
published  by  the  present  Premier,  in  his 
recent  autobiographical  sketch.  If  that 
primary  object  was  departed  from  in  the 
least  degree,  the  proper  application  of 
that  definition  was  at  once  upset.  As  a 
homely  instance  he  might  say  that  the 
police  and  magistrates  were  founded  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property;  but 
if  the  police  were  all  thieves  and  the 
magistrates  supported  them,  the  primary 
object  of  both  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  public  would  not  believe  in  the 
security  of  property.  In  like  manner  if 
a  Government  became  spoilers  of  pro- 
perty in  one  instance,  and  Parliament 
abetted  that  spoliation,  what  security  was 
there  that  the  primary  object  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  respected,  and  that  spoli- 
ation woidd  not  be  carried  out  in  other 
instances  ?  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
present  movement  against  the  Irish 
Church  was  that  the  majority  of  the 
popidation  of  Ireland  were  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, and  were  jealous  of  the  posses- 
sion of  this  property  by  its  present 
owners,  who  were  the  minority  and  from 
whom  they  differed.  Now,  common 
sense  would  at  once  show  that  no  doctrine 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  that, 
because  one  class  were  jealous  of  the 
possession  of  property  by  another,  Par- 
liament might  step  in  and  appropriate  it 
on  such  terms  as  it  thought  fit.  Danger- 
ous as  such  a  doctrine  was  as  regarded 
property  generally,  it  was  peculiarly  so 
when  applied  to  Ireland,  for  it  was 
notorious  that,  over  a  large  portion  of 
that  country,  the  occupiers  of  land  held 
that  the  legal  owners,  who  were  of  course 
a  minority,  were  not  entitled  to  it,  and 
that  they  themselves  ought  to  be  the 
owners.     This,  in  truth,  is  the  '*1ml^ 
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question  "  wMch  is  the  question  of  the 
aay  in  Ireland.  The  tenant  has  often 
often  enforced  his  view  of  it  by  murder, 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  despoil  the  Church  may  be  applied 
to  the  landlords,  and  lead  to  a  fearful 
social  convulsion.  He  believed  that 
last  Session  he  was  the  first  to  apply 
to  disendowment  its  proper  name  of 
sacrilege ;  and,  though  hard  words 
had  been  applied  to  him  on  that  ac- 
coimt,  he  maintained  that  the  defini- 
tion was  imdeniable.  No  one  who  knew 
the  definition  of  the  word  would  contra- 
dict him.  Johnson  called  it  ''the  crime 
of  appropriating  to  oneself  of  what 
had  been  devoted  to  religion."  A 
frightful  crime  was  involved  in  an  act 
of  sacrilege,  and  he  challenged  anyone 
to  show  mat  the  appropriation  of  what 
had  for  centuries  bdonged  to  the  Church 
and  the  services  of  religion  to  the  relief 
of  the  county  cess  was  anything  else  than 
sacrilege.  It  being  necessary  to  find 
some  good  reason  why  Parliament  should 
conmiit  such  an  act,  it  wbb  argued  by 
that  portion  of  the  Press  which  supported 
this  policy  that  the  people,  at  ftie  late 
election,  had  declared  in  favour  of  those 
beautiful  words  **  disestablishment "  and 
''disendowment,"  and  that  it  only  re- 
mained to  consider  how  to  carry  out  this 
foregone  conclusion.  Now,  his  political 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  history 
did  not  dispose  him  to  think  that  the 
decision  of  the  people  at  a  General  Elec- 
tion was  always  a  reliable  basis  of  action. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple to  reverse  the  decision  of  one  General 
Election  at  the  succeeding  one,  and  he 
thought,  in  the  present  case,  if  there 
were  another  General  Election  at  no  dis- 
tant period  the  decision  might  probably 
be  the  other  way.  There  could  be  no  justi- 
fication, therefore,  on  this  ground  for  the 
crime  of  sacrilege,  and  he  believed  that 
the  more  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
decide  this  question  reflected  on  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  resting  upon  them, 
the  less  inclined  would  they  be  to  divert 
to  secular  purposes  property  which  had 
so  long  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  truth.  Some  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  appeared  to  him  to  be 
exceedingly  objectionable.  Tithes  were 
to  be  disposed  of  to  the  landowners  at 
twenty-two-and-a-half  years'  purchaae. 
Now,  did  anybody  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal had  any  other  object  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  landed  proprietors,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Protestants,  and  who 


strongly  objected  to  the  scheme  on  reli- 
gious as  well  as  on  political  grounds, 
believing  it  to  be  not  only  impolitic  but 
sinful  ?  Nothing  was  commonly  deemed 
more  profligate  than  to  try  and  bribe 
people  to  do  what  they  believed  to  be 
wrong  or  wicked;  yet  what  was  this 
proposal  but  an  offer  of  property  to  the 
landed  proprietors  at  a  reduced  rate  as 
a  profitable  investment,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  accept  what 
they  felt  to  be  wrong?  He  wondered 
this  view  of  the  matter  had  not  occurred 
to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  He  could 
only  attribute  this,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  measure  had  been  received  by 
many  to  that  blindness  of  heart  whicn 
was  so  common  a  cause  of  mistakes 
and  sins,  and  which  prevented  so  many 
people  from  seeing  the  question  in  its 
true  aspect,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  terms  in  which  the 
scheme  was  disguised.  He  would  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  two 
cases.  Suppose  a  man  were  to  say  to 
another — "I  know  you  are  extremely 
favourable  to  a  particular  charity ;  it  is 
one  which  confers  great  benefit  on 
many,  and  might  confer  benefit  on  a 
^eat  many  more  if  we  had  sufficient 
nmds;  I  think,  if  you  would  assist, 
we  could  do  something  to  augment 
those  funds  " — ^the  reply  would  be — 
"  Well,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do 
so,  but  what  do  you  propose  r  "  If  the 
answer  was — "  Why,  I  wish  you  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  petty  larceny;  I  assure  you 
we  are  safe  against  detection,  and  we 
will  devote  the  money  exclusively  to  the 
charity,"  what  would  anybody  of  right 
principles  say  ?  Would  he  not  tell  the 
man  who  so  addressed  him — "  Much  as 
I  wish  to  benefit  the  charity,  I  think 
your  proposition  disgraceful  to  yourseK 
and  insisting  to  me  ? "  Suppose  the 
same  man  soon  after  to  meet  another 
who  should  say  to  him,  "  Will  you  join 
me  in  a  movement  which  will  bring  our 
party  into  Office,  and  probably  keep  them 
there,  and  which  will  conciliate  the  Eo- 
man  Catholics  in  Ireland?"  and  should 
reply  to  him — "  These  are  excellent  ob- 
jects, what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  "  and 
if  the  answer  shoidd  be — "  Only  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  sacrilege  without  any  risk 
to  yourself,"  ought  not  the  reply  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  former  case  ?  Where 
was  the  difference  between  them?  In 
the  one  the  crime  was  petty  larceny, 
in  the  other  sacrilege ;  in  the  one  the 
proceeds   were   to   be    devoted  to   an 
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asnellent  chaiitj,  in  the  oihet — along 
with  a  little  pereonal  advantage  and  a 
party  triumpo — the  state  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  improred.  "Why,  then,  haa 
&e  answer  been  bo  different  in  too  many 
hutanoes?  Was  it  die  prospect  of  party 
Boccees,  or  the  uae  of  new  phraser 
which  had  concealed  feun  many  the 
ncrilege  lurkine  onder  the  proposal, 
and  produced  tioat  blindnees  of  heart 
under  wbidi  bo  many  suffer.  Spedousl^ 
uthe  Bohemeliad  been  brought  forward, 
lie  hoped  that,  on  reflection,  its  true  cha- 
racter would  be  recognized,  and  that  aU 
himeflt  men  would  become  senBible  of 
the  feaiftil  respooBibility  they  incurred 
in  supporting  it. 

Jrnwd,  Thkt  than  ba  liud  befbra  thU  UmM,  _ 
ntam  of  ftll  Aati  of  P»]uiii«nt  wharebj  pio- 
pw^  bBlongitiK  to  *iir  p«rgoD,  oorpontiM,  or 
Inut  lui  ba«D  ttkon  from  noh  penoD,  oorpora- 
Uwi,  or  (niit  withoDt  their  aouMat,  and  witbont 
•MWJDf  to  tham  fiill  oompenution  for  ths  pro> 
P«^M  taken,  or  witboaC  oflsnoe  being  abar^ 
ag^at  mob  ptnon,  oorporatioD,  or  tnut  jaiti^ 
1d(  (oeh  oonlfoaliaa. — { Tht  Lord  Redetdalt.) 

Eakl  ORAKTILLE  said,  that  he 
had  stated  on  a  former  evening  that  his 
noble  Friend  was  one  of  the  beat  men  of 
bnsiaees  in  ilie  House,  and  the  one  most 
converaant  with  its  usual  practice,  and, 
thez^bre,  he  was  never  more  surprised 
than  when  his  noble  Friend,  on  coming 
down  to  the  House  the  other  evening, 
(m  his  first  appearance  this  Session, 
gave  his  Notice  of  Motion.  Fart  of  the 
noble  Lord's  speech  had  been  marked 
by  that  strong  religious  feeling  and  ear- 
nestness for  which  he  was  oonspiouous, 
while  in  other  parts  he  had  indulged  in 
some  facetious  comparisons  of  the  policy 
of  the  Oovemment  to  the  commission  of 

Stty  larceny.  Now,  he  (Earl  Granville) 
Ij  admitted  the  r^ht  of  the  House  to 
anticipate  by  diecussion,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
that  measure  which  might  possibly  be 
sent  to  them,  and  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  somewhat  irregularly  referred. 
But  if  so  important  a  question  was  to  be 
discussed,  he  thought  he  had  at  least  a 
right  to  claim  that  due  and  fair  notice 
of  such  an  intention  should  be  given. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  Setum,  he 
had  consulted  a  most  learned  Friend,  as  to 
what  it  could  mean,  and  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  the  Irish  Church.  The  reply 
was  that  it  must  refer  to  endowed  schools, 
and  could  not  relate  to  the  Irish  Church, 
because  a  man  like  the  noble  Chairman 
of  Committees  must  be  aware  that  the 
Ohuich  was  not  a  corporation,  and  was 
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juot  legally  a  tmst,  whUe  no  pro- 
'poBBl  had  been  made  to  take  away  a 
single  sizpennyworth  of  property  from 
j any  person  possessing  it.  lender  these 
I  circumstances,  he  would  only  say  that 
I  while  his  Colleagues  and  himself  would 
jnot  BhrinTf  Srom  discussing  any  of  these 
queelionB,  if  brought  forward  after  due 
snd  proper  notice,  he  thought  tha 
House  would  agree  with  biin  that  he 
I  had  bettor  not  continue  the  present  da- 
ibate.  With  regard  to  the  Order  itself, 
to  whom  was  it  to  be  addressed  ?  If  it 
should  be  addressed  to  any  Department 
of  the  Government,  the  usuu  course 
would  have  been  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  any 
Department  could  undertake  the  work, 
and  he  believed,  technically  it  would 
be  addressed  to  the  Clerk  ^  the  Par- 
Liaments.  Now,  had  he  a  doubt  on  ainr 
subject  involving  political,  historic^ 
l^al,  or  moral  ijnestions,  there  was 
Qo  one  to  whose  judgment  and  know- 
ledge he  would  sooner  appeal  than  to 
bis  learned  Friend  (Sir  John  Lafevre) ; 
but  he  protested  against  forcing  upon 
any  ofSoer  of  the  House  the  gigantio 
task  of  not  only  wading  tlirough  the 
entire  Statute-book,  but  also  of  dedding 
upon  those  questions  of  fact  and  law 
i^oh  were  involved  in  this  Order.  IThe 
aoble  Lord  would,  perhaps,  consent  to 
omit  the  latt«r  part  of  the  Motion,  and 
insert  instead,  "  with  the  reasons  stated 
in  such  Acts  for  the  appro^ati<m  at 
transfer  of  such  property,  ITie  labour 
would,  he  thougnt,  be  veiy  great,  and 
tbe  facts  might  not  turn  out  of  much 
use ;  but  possibly  they  might  assist  the 
House,  when  the  subject  came  to  be  dis- 
<mssed,  in  deciding  whether  the  views  of 
the  noble  Lord  were  sound,  or  whether 
the  opinions  of  men  like  Hallam  and  Sir 
Tames  Mackintosh  were  right ;  that 
there  was  no  principle  to  be  found  suffi- 
dent  to  reAito  the  common  notion  that 
private  and  public  property  stood  on  a 
oifferent  fbotmg. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
from  ("consent")  to  the  end  of  &iB 
Motion,  and  insert  ("together  with  the 
reasons  stated  in  such  Acts  for  the  op- 
OTopriation  of  such  proper^."— (Sw 
Earl  OranvilU.) 

LoMj  KGDESDALE,  in  reply,  said, 
the  alteration  snggested  by  ttte  noble 
Sari,  which  woula  include  all  caaes  in 
whidi  compensation  had  been  given  fbr 
property  taken,  and  was  consequently 
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the  reverse  of  what  he  had  moved 
for,  would  bring  in  Eailway  and  all 
other  Public  Improvement  Acts,  and  im- 
mensely increase  a  labour  which  other- 
wise would  be  extremely  Hght.  As  to 
the  wording  of  his  Notice  he  thought  it 
obviously  had  an  application  to  the  case 
of  the  Irish  Church.  The  noble  Earl 
had  not  attempted  to  answer  his  argu- 
ments, not  desiring,  as  he  said,  to  enter 
into  the  question  now.  The  noble  Earl 
had  objected  that  the  Irish  Church  was 
not  a  corporation  ;  but  he  must  be  aware 
that  every  Bishop,  dean,  rector  and  vicar 
was  a  corporation  sale,  and  he  (Lord 
Bedesdale)  had  used  the  words  *' person, 
corporation,  or  trust "  as  covering  all 
pubHc  or  private  property.  He  should  be 
the  last  person  to  press  for  the  Return  if 
he  thought  it  would  impose  much  labour 
on  the  officers  of  the  House,  but  he  be- 
lieved very  little  investigation  would  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  Return  would  be 
that  no  such  Act  was  to  be  found. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  withdraw  the  Motion.  He 
could  not  think  it  desirable  that  such  a 
Return  should  be  ordered  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  supporting  an  argument  which 
the  noble  Lord  could  use  quite  as  eflfec- 
tually  without  it  as  with  it. 

Lord  REDE8DALE  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  withdraw  the  Motion  on  the 
ground  stated  by  the  noble  Earl  (Eeal 
Urey).  K  it  was  admitted  that  there 
was  no  Act  of  the  kind,  the  fact  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and  he  would 
not  give  imnecessary  trouble. 

Then  the  said  Amendment  and  the 
original  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House) 
withdrawft, 

HABITUAL  CRIMINALS  BILL— (No  18.) 

( Tfie  Earl  of  Rimherley.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved f  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
2*."— (2%<9  Earl  ofKimlerhy.) 

Lord  PORTMAN  said,  this  was  an 
important  measure,  and  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  it  would  require  careful  con- 
sideration in  Committee,  for  there  were 
many  of  the  clauses  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, were  not  calculated  to  carry  out 
the  object  which  its  framers  had  in  view. 
He  thought  that  in  an  important  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  it  was  better  to  proceed 


tentatively  than  to  attempt  too  much  at 
one  time,  and  so  incur  the  risk  of  failure. 
He  had  himself  considerable  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes,  and 
he  thought  there  was  an  omission  from 
the  Bill  of  a  large  class  of  criminals  who 
were  not  felons  but  misdemeanants.  As 
instances  of  the  kind  of  misdemeanants 
who  might  properly  be  brought  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law  he  would  men- 
tion the  passers  of  base  coin,  who  were 
considered  only  as  misdemeanants,  but 
who  certainly  belonged  to  the  class  of 
**  habitual  criminals,"  because  they  were 
usually  the  companions  of  thieves  and 
assisted  them  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
thieving,  and  they  ought  to  be  put  in 
the  same  category  with  them.  He  be- 
lieved also  it  might  be  worth  their  con- 
sideration, as  they  had  dealt  with  pawn- 
shops, to  deal  also  with  the  marine-store 
dealers.  He  believed  that  in  numerous 
instances  these  shops  were  receptacles 
for  stolen  goods,  and  he  would  ask  his 
noble  Friend  whether  it  would  be  too 
much  to  deal  with  them  in  a  Bill  of  this 
kind.  There  was  already,  indeed,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  that  dealt  with  re- 
ceivers, but  men  of  this  class  who  had 
been  previously  convicted  were  as  much 
"habitual  criminals"  as  any  other  of 
the  criminal  classes.  There  was  another 
omission  in  the  Bill.  The  Bill  dealt  with 
the  owners  of  those  houses  where  thieves 
foimd  a  lodging.  He  thought  that  was 
a  proper  provision,  for  the  persons  who 
kept  those  houses  were  often  more  cri- 
minal than  the  thieves  themselves.  But 
the  clause  required  a  very  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  word  **  owner,"  and  he  would 
suggest  some  such  definition  as  was  con- 
tained in  his  noble  Friend's  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  Artizans'  and  Labourers' 
DweUing-houses  Bill,  whore  the  word 
** owner"  was  defined  to  mean  the  oc- 
cupier of  the  premises.  Ux)on  the  whole, 
however,  he  agreed  that  the  measure 
was  a  step  in  tiie  right  direction,  but  it 
would  be  better  not  to  press  it  too  far  at 
first,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  assist  his 
noble  Friend  in  perfecting  its  provisions 
in  Committee. 

Lord  ROMILLY  said,  he  approved 
of  the  Bill,  but  there  was  some  altera- 
tions he  wished  to  suggest  in  it,  and 
which  he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  would 
think  worth  consideration  in  Committee. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Portman),  both  that  it  was  a  good  mea- 
sure, and  that  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  in  Committee,  if  its  ob- 
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ject  was  to  be  effectually  accomplished. 
He  understood  that  the  BiU  was  directed 
to  offenders  against  property,  and  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  deal  with  offen- 
ders against  the  person.  In  that  view 
he  had  one  or  two  observations  to  make 
on  its  provisions.  He  wished  to  point 
out  to  tneir  Lordships  the  great  power 
— ^the  too  great  power,  he  thought — ^that 
was  given  to  magistrates  to  act  against 
criminals.  By  the  10th  clause,  by  the 
first  of  three  circumstances  enimierated, 
it  was  provided  that  any  magistrate  who 
had  a  reasonable  suspicion  against  a  per- 
son who  had  been  twice  convicted  might 
sentence  such  person  to  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  and  he  alone  was  to  be  the 
judge  whether  the  groimds  for  such  sus- 
picion existed.  This  was  a  mere  arbi- 
trary power  which  could  be  enforced 
without  assigning  any  reason  against 
an  industrious  and  reformed  convict 
whom  the  magistrate  disliked.  The 
14th  clause  shifted  the  burden  of  proof, 
in  the  case  of  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  who  had  been  previously  con- 
victed, from  the  accuser  to  the  accused. 
He  objected  to  that  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons put  on  their  trial  for  the  first  time, 
but,  if  surrounded  with  proper  precau- 
tions, he  thought  it  might  be  applied 
to  persons  who  had  been  previously 
convicted.  But  then  arose  flie  difficulty 
which  he  pointed  out  last  year  in  refer- 
once  to  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  put  a  man  on  his 
trial  and  say  that  he  should  be  convicted 
unless  he  could  prove  his  innocence,  and 
yet  to  refuse  that  person  the  right  and 
the  power  of  giving  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf.  Then,  if  they  gave  the  accused 
that  right,  they  must  also  give  the  pro- 
secution the  power  of  cross-examination ; 
and  this  would  lead  to  the  introduction, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  system  of  examin- 
ing prisoners,  which  was  adopted  in  con- 
tinental courts.  Whether  that  was  a 
proper  mode  of  endeavoiu'ing  to  discover 
the  truth,  he  need  not  now  give  an  opi- 
nion :  but  their  Lordships  must  consider 
the  change  which  would  thus  be  worked 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  if  that 
system  were  introduced  here.  Another 
point  in  the  clause  in  question  he  wished 
to  notice  was  the  provision  that  a  man 
might  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  if 
he  had  once  been  imprisoned  for  any 
offence.  But  this  surely  did  not  mean 
if  a  man  in  a  drunken  row  knocked  down 
a  constable,  and  was  sent  to  gaol  for  it, 
that  that  should  be  such  an  impeach- 


ment of  his  honesty  as  to  put  on  him 
the  burden  of  proof  if  he  were  after- 
wards accused  of  theft,  or  that  a  man 
who  had  committed  manslaughter  should 
be  held  to  be,  primd  faciey  guilty  of  a 
burglary  committed  on  his  neighbour's 
house.  Offences  against  the  person  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  offences  against 
property.  There  was  another  suggestion 
he  wished  to  make.  His  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Kimberley),  in  introducing 
the  Bill  had  dwelt  with  much  force  and 
had  brought  forward  valuable  statistics  to 
show  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
made  a  trade  of  thieving — ^who  formed  a 
sort  of  army  making  war  upon  socie^. 
He  beKeved  that  was  true ;  but  he  thought 
that  if  we  merely  endeavoured  to  repress 
crime  by  pimislunent  we  should  succeed 
but  very  imperfectly.  It  was  a  recog- 
nized fact,  that  there  was  a  great  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  children  to  follow 
the  vocation  of  their  fathers,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  thieves  there  was 
scarcely  any  alternative.  They  became 
thieves  because  they  were  educated  in  the 
way,  and  had  no  other  trade  to  apply 
themselves  to.  To  strike  at  the  root  c^ 
the  evil  he  would  suggest  that  if  a  man 
committed  felony,  all  his  children  under 
the  age,  say  of  ten,  should  be  taken 
from  nim  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  That,  unquestionably, 
was  a  new  proposition,  and  it  would 
require  great  consideration.  It  might 
perhaps  be  said  tliat  it  was  putting  a 
premium  on  crime,  and  that  a  man 
who  wanted  to  provide  for  his  child- 
ren need,  in  that  case,  only  commit 
felony  to  accompKsh  his  object ;  but  he 
believed  the  effect  would  be  just  the 
contrary.  He  believed  no  respectable 
person  would  commit  felony  for  such  a 
purpose ;  and  that  if  we  knew  more  about 
the  f  eeKngs  of  thieves,  their  Lordships  he 
believed  would  find  that  there  was  among 
them  a  particular  species  of  morality, 
that  they  were  not  devoid  of  natural 
affection;  that  though  they  considered 
themselves  the  enemies  of  society,  yet 
they  had  fidelity  towards  each  other  and 
affection  for  their  children,  and  he  be- 
lieved their  Lordships  would  find  that 
to  take  their  children  away  from  such 
persons  would  be  a  very  effectual  mode 
of  punishment :  and  he  believed  the  ex- 
pense, which  would  no  doubt  be  consi- 
derable in  the  first  instance,  would  be 
more  than  re-paid  by  the  diminution  of 
crime  in  after  years.  Whether  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  press  this  in  Com- 
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mittee  would  depend  on  the  support  it 
was  likely  to  receive.  There  were  two 
matters  to  which  he  might  refer.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  something  like  uni- 
formity should  be  established  in  the 
punishments  awarded  to  prisoners.  With 
the  Judges  at  Westminster  Hall  there 
was,  whether  expressly  or  impliedly,  a 
scale  by  which  punishments  were  award- 
ed for  different  offences ;  but  with  magis- 
trates and  at  quarter  sessions,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Undoubtedly,  a 
large  latitude  and  discretion  must  be 
permitted ;  but  he  still  thought  that  it 
was  possible  that  some  scale  ntight  be 
established  which  would  do  away  with 
the  glaring  differences  which  so  fre- 
quently appeared  between  the  punish- 
ments awarded  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  offences  of  precisely  similar 
character.  He  would  also  throw  out,  as 
a  suggestion,  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  make  a  criminal  plead  at  aU  either 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  with  the  almost 
certain  knowledge  of  everybody  that,  if 
.  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  plea  was  a  falsehood.  He 
ought  simply  to  be  put  on  his  trial  as 
Boon  as  his  identity  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  ad- 
mitted by  him  or  proved,  and  he  should 
not  be  encouraged,  as  he  is  now,  to  utter 
a  deliberate  falsehood  on  a  solemn  occa- 
sion when  the  discovery  of  truth  was  the 
real  object.  These,  however,  were  but 
subordinate  matters.  He  had  merely 
thrown  these  suggestions  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  his  noble  Friend,  and  would 
assure  him  that  he  would  do  aU  in  his 
power  to  assist  him  in  carrying  into  effect 
what  was  the  real  object  of  the  BiU — 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  criminals 
and  the  better  security  of  property. 

Lord  HYLTON  said,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  nor,  he  believed,  in 
the  minds  of  their  Lordships,  that  some 
change  in  the  law  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Unfortunately,  their  mode  of 
dealing  with  criminals  hitherto  had 
not  been  a  success.  He  a^eed  with 
the  general  scope  of  this  BiU,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  might 
be  very  ea^  to  carry  the  principle  on 
which  the  BiU  was  framed  too  far. 
No  doubt  the  object  which  the  release 
of  convicts  on  tickets  of  leave  was  in- 
tended to  attain  was  to  afford  to  the 
convicts  so  released  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  industrial  occupations,  and 
earning  for  themselves  an  honest  livoli- 
^^lood.    When  the  Act  of  1 864  was  passed 


it  was  made  imperative  upon  persons 
holding  tickets  of  leave  to  report  them- 
selves to  the  police  in  the  districts  where 
they  resided — ^that  regulation  had  been 
greatly  complained  of  by  many  persons, 
because  if  these  persons  were  periodically, 
month  after  month,  obliged  to  appear  at 
a  police-station,  which  sometimes  might 
be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
residences,  there  was  a  great  chance  of  the 
fact  coming  out  that  they  had  once  been 
thieves,  and  then  they  were  likely  to 
lose  their  employment,  by  which  means 
the  great  object  which  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  issue  of  those  tickets  was 
at  once  defeated.     But  the  new  Bill  went 
further,  and  gave  power  to  a  police-con- 
stable to  take  up  any  individual  without 
any  offence,  but  on  mere  suspicion.   This 
would  make  it  still  more  difficult  for  per- 
sons of  that  class  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  opportunity  to  do  good  to  themselves 
or  to  obtain  employment.     He  thought 
the  power  given  to  a  single  poKceman  to 
apprehend,  or  to  a  single  magistrate  to 
commit  such  a  man  on  mere  suspicion 
was  not  only  too  great,  too  vague,  but 
represented  a  principle  hitherto  unknown 
to  our  law.     He  did  not  object  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
licenses.     They  might  make  them   as 
stringent  as  they  pleased,  he  had  no  fear 
that  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  they  would  be  made  too  hard. 
What  he  should  suggest  was,  that  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  Bill  should  be  struck 
out.     He  approved  of  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
spoke  last,  (Lord  Romilly)  but  he  certainly 
could  not  agree  with  his  suggestion  that 
the  State  should  take  and  educate  the 
children  of  criminals.  He  did  not  believe, 
indeed,  that  such  an  inducement  would 
lead  any  respectable  man  to  become  a 
thief ;  but  there  was  a  pretty  large  class 
which,   though  not  criminal,   w£ts  not 
very  respectable,  and  the  temptation  to 
them  of  having  their  children  provided 
for    by   the    Stat«,    he   feared,    would 
be    stronger    than    they   could   resist. 
With  respect  to  the  clauses  that  dealt 
with  houses  which  were  the  habitual 
resort  of  thieves,  he  would  remind  their 
Lordships  that  many  of  them  held  li- 
censes, and  he  would  suggest  that  for 
the  first  offence  the  license  should  be 
taken  firom  them,  whether  it  was  granted 
by  the  Excise  or  by  the  magistrates. 
He  trusted  that  a  Bill  so  important  as 
the  present  one  would  receive  full  dis- 
,  cussionat  their  Lordships'  hands. 
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Thb  Earl  op  SHAPTESBUEY:  I 
think,  my  Lords,  that  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
gainsay.  Certainly,  the  principle  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one,  that  those  who 
nave  been  gmlty  of  repeated  offences 
should,  after  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences, for  the  better  security  of  society 
be  placed  under  constant  supervision. 
But  then  the  character  of  that  supervision 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  greater 
or  less  oiscretion  with  which  it  is  exer- 
cised. If  you  carry  the  supervision 
beyond  a  certain  point  and  make  it  too 
stnngent — as  by  this  Bill  I  think  it  cer- 
tainly will  be — ^you  probably  run  the  risk 
of  a  g^eat  evil,  because  you  will  be  shut- 
ting up  more  closely  than  they  are  now 
shut  up  all  the  openings  to  employment 
and  access  to  industrial  occupations.  A 
man  watched  at  every  step  and  moment 
of  his  existence,  and  becoming  more 
notorious,  as  he  is  sure  to  be  before  long 
by  the  action  of  the  police  and  a  thousand 
other  circxmistances,  will  find  the  door  of 
ordinary  employment  shut  against  him, 
and  will  be  driven  to  the  choice  between 
violence  and  starvation.  Your  Lordships 
wiU  recollect  that,  when  the  Bill  of  1 864 
was  before  this  House,  your  Lordships 
listened  to  the  arguments  wliich  I  used, 
and  rejected  the  proposal  rendering  it 
imperative  upon  a  ticket-of-leave  man  to 
report  himself  to  the  police  once  a  month. 
The  House  of  Commons,  however,  re- 
stored the  clause,  and  your  Lordships 
not  insisting  on  your  Amendment,  the 
Bill  containing  that  provision  received 
the  Royal  Assent.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
the  minute  inquiry  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  that  the  provision  has  been 
nearly  an  absolute  failure.  I  know  that 
the  eminent  man,  whose  recent  loss  we 
so  much  deplore — Sir  Bichard  Mayne — 
thought  otherwise,  and  that  the  system 
had  been  successful.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  success  was  such  as  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  anticipated.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stringency  of  that  provi- 
sion drove  many  of  the  principal  thieves 
from  London,  and  thus  though  the  effect 
of  that  provision  might  have  been  in 
some  degree  to  purify  the  metropolis,  I 
do  not  believe  it  in  any  way  purified  the 
country.  For  a  long  time  a  vast  num- 
ber of  these  men  did  not  and  have  not 
reported  themselves,  although  it  is  true 
that  a  large  number  have  done  so.  The 
noble  Earl  has  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  that  the 
police  have  through  this  clause  been  en- 


abled to  procure  employment  for  a  good 
many  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men.  When 
the  noble  Earl  made  that  statement  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  altogether  be- 
lieved what  he  said,  but  he  has  adduced 
no  proof,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  defy 
him  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  some  situa- 
tions have  been  obtained  for  these  men 
through  the  exertions  of  the  police  and 
the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society; 
but  the  direct  action  of  the  police  in  this 
direction  has  been  vain.  At  any  rate, 
of  this  I  am  certain  —  that,  whatever 
Returns  the  police  may  make  of  the 
places  they  have  obtained  for  released 
convicts,  they  have  not  obtained  any- 
thing like  the  number  that  those  men 
obtained  for  themselves  before  the  adop- 
tion of  so  stringent  a  provision.  The 
burden  of  the  provision,  indeed,  presses 
upon  them  with  great  weight  and  seve- 
rity, and  many — I  have  heard  from  some 
this  very  day — ^who  have  been  anxious 
to  forsake  the  life  they  had  been  leading 
have  found  this  clause  a  great  obstacle, 
because  the  result  of  their  reporting 
themselves  is  jfrequently  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  they  possess  tickets  of  leave  not 
only  to  their  employers,  but — what  is  a 
more  serious  evil — to  their  fellow- work- 
men also.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
employment  of  these  men  at  present  is 
the  body  of  men  with  whom  they  are  to 
be  associated.  Now,  my  Lords,  let  me 
point  out  to  you  in  what  way  this  ex- 
tended system  of  supervision  would  act. 
I  desire  to  guard  myself  against  possible 
misrepresentation  in  respect  of  what  I 
am  about  to  say  of  the  metropoKtan 
police.  I  admit  that  the  superintendents, 
the  inspectors,  the  sergeants,  and  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  men  of  that  force 
are  honest  and  upright  men,  and  dis- 
charge their  duty  with  eflB.ciency,  and  in 
a  manner  that  entitles  them  to  the  thanks 
of  the  conmiunity ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  police  force  is  a  very  large 
body.  It  consists  of  some  7,000  or  8,000 
individuals,  and  in  such  a  nimiber  it  is 
impossible  but  that  there  must  be  some 
inoividuals  of  indifferent  character.  From 
time  to  time  we  see  in  the  police  reports 
cases  in  which  bad  conduct  has  been 
proved  against  policemen ;  but  what  is 
proved  in  private  we  do  not  see ;  but  if  we 
had  access  to  the  records  in  the  ofiB.ces 
of  the  Police  Commissioners  we  should 
find  that  the  Commissioners  have  to  deal 
with  many  cases  in  which  complaints  are 
privately  made  of  members  of  the  force, 
and  that  men  are  dismissed  because  it 
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has  been  found  ihat  they  are  unworthy 
of  being  trusted.  Again,  I  say  that  these 
are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rules 
and  that  the  majority  of  me  body  dis- 
charge their  duties  honestly  and  pro- 
perly. But  when  considering  the  power, 
proposed  to  be  given  to  poHce-constables 
by  the  4th  clause  of  this  Bill  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  about  to  put  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  some  men  at 
least  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  4th  clause 
states  that — 

"  Any  oonttable  or  polio«-oonttable  may,  with- 
ovt  a  warrant,  take  into  custody  any  oonyict  who 
is  a  holder  of  a  ticket  of  leaye." 

The  clause  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
police-constable  may  take  such  holder  of 
a  ticket  of  leave  before  a  magistrate,  and 
that,  if  the  prisoner  is  unaole  to  show 
that  he  is  pursuing  an  honest  course 
with  the  view  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
the  magistrate  may  send  him  back  to 
the  punishment  from  which  he  had  been 
relieved.  There  are  many  men  who 
having  been  convicted,  and  having  sub- 
sequently obtained  tickets  of  leave,  are 
now  earning  an  honest  livelihood  and 
are  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages.  Now, 
though  the  policeman  might  say  nothing 
to  the  man  yet  it  might  be  pretty  clearly 
conveyed  to  him  that  unless  he  were 
willing  to  pay  hush-money  he  would  be 
arrested  and  exposed.  It  is  easy  to 
get  up  a  case  of  suspicion  against  a 
man.  He  may  be  made  to  pass  through 
a  suspected  locality  or  may  be  acci- 
dentally brought  into  the  company  of 
persons  whom  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect.  A  bad  policeman  could  effect 
this  by  indirect  means.  Well,  the  holder 
of  the  ticket  of  leave  goes  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  what  happens  ?  He  proves 
that  he  is  earning  an  honest  livelihood, 
and  the  magistrate  dismisses  him.  He 
returns  to  his  work,  and  his  employer 
dismisses  him  also.  It  has  occurred  be- 
fore now  that  men  have  been  dismissed 
by  their  employers  imder  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  and  will  be  likely 
to  occur  still  more  frequently  imder  the 
present  Bill.  How  can  you  compensate 
a  man  for  such  a  loss  as  that  ?  Tou 
cannot  do  it ;  and  yet  you  expose  men 
who  may  be  earning  an  honest  HveH- 
hood  to  me  danger  of  that  happening  to 
them  if  they  renise  a  demand  for  hush- 
money,  or  in  any  other  way  give  offence 
to  a  dishonest  police-constable.  I  know 
at  the  present  moment  a  young  man 
who,  though  convicted,  is  now  in  re« 
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spectable  employment,  and  in  the  receipt 
of  good  wages.  He  is  living  in  terror 
lest,  under  the  circumstances  to  which 
I  have  referred,  this  provision  having 
become  law,  he  may  be  brought  before 
a  police-magistrate,  and  with  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  being  discharged 
by  his  employers.  Depend  on  it  that 
hundreds  of  men  in  that  position  are 
now  watching  the  progress  of  this  Bill. 
I  do  not  object  to  stringency  of  punish- 
ment provided  you  accompany  the  system 
with  such  safeguards  as  will  keep  men 
from  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
losing  that  employment  without  any 
fault  of  their  own.  I  think,  indeed,  it 
would  be  well  if  you  wish  to  carry  the 
whole  of  this  Bill  with  its  stringent  pro- 
visions, you  must  introduce  something 
very  similar  to  the  regulations  for  cri- 
minals in  Ireland;  you  must  have  a 
public  officer  to  whom  must  be  committed 
the  charge  of  the  discharged  criminals 
— ^a  man  who  would  exert  himself  with  a 
view  to  their  welfare,  and  who  might  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  for  many  of  them 
an  honest  livelihood.  Certainly,  if  some- 
tiling  like  this  be  not  done,  I  am  much 
afraid  that  a  provision  such  as  that  which 
I  object  to  in  this  4th  clause  will  create 
a  new  kind  of  crime,  to  which  men  will 
be  driven  by  a  feeling  of  desperation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional thieves  is  nearly  so  great  as  has 
been  stated.  The  number  of  persons 
who  are  leading  a  dishonest  life  may  be 
20,000  or  even  more  than  that ;  but, 
when  we  speak  of  the  **  habitual  crimi- 
nals," the  persons  who  give  themselves 
to  robbery  and  burglary  as  a  profession, 
and  desire  no  other  mode  of  living,  I 
believe  the  number  might  be  reduced  to 
one-third  or  one-four&  of  20,000.  I 
believe  you  will  effect  a  great  deal  in 
putting  down  crime  by  stringent  mea- 
sures as  against  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  and  the  keepers  of  marine  stores, 
the  latter  denomination  being  only  ano- 
ther name  for  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 
The  dealers  in  marine  stores  shoidd  be 
required  to  take  out  a  license.  Then 
with  respect  to  smelting-pots,  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  use  smelting-pots 
except  imder  the  superintendence  and 
supervision  of  the  police,  who  should 
regidate  the  hours  at  which  the  smelting- 
pot  was  to  be  used.  But,  my  Lords,  it 
is  not  only  to  dealers  in  marine  stores 
and  the  keepers  of  smelting-pots  that 
stolen  goods  are  disposed  of.  I  believe 
that  the  largest  depots  for  such  articles 
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are  beer-houses  and  low  public-houses, 
By  means  of  these  places  facilities  are 
afforded  for  enormous  plimder  in  Lon- 
don. Into  them  stolen  articles  are  carried 
in  detail  and  deposited  until  a  heap  is 
collected,  when  a  person  calls  and  takes 
the  collection  away,  leaving  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  person  or  persons  by  whom 
the  goods  have  been  deposited.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  the  advance  of  what  may 
be  called  civilization,  it  will  ever  be 
possible  to  put  down  the  practices  of 
those  who  carry  out  robbery  and  bur- 
glary on  principles  of  high  art.  The 
20,000  robbers  and  burglars,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  to  your  Lord- 
ships, are  vulgar  practitioners ;  the 
hi^est  order  of  thieves  and  burglars 
are  persons  of  high  intellectual  power, 
scientific  knowledge,  and  very  considera- 
ble ingenuity,  who,  if  they  were  engaged 
in  honest  pursuits,  would,  many  of  them, 
be  sure  to  rise  to  high  distinction.  This 
class  is  much  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish,  because  the  whole  of 
their  system  has  been  reduced  to  a  com- 
plete science.  No  one  can  doubt  their 
ability  who  has  seen  some  of  the  instru- 
ments they  have  constructed.  I  heard 
of  one  of  them  the  other  "day  who  has 
great  skill  in  chemistry  and  photo- 
graphy. He  boasts  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  could  open  any  safe  or  break 
through  any  door  that  could  be  devised. 
I  am  told  that  this  higher  order  of  bur- 
glars and  thieves  meet  from  time  to  time 
as  a  kind  of  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  Li  their  con- 
clave they  compare  notes  and  talk  over 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
their  art.  Those  men  are  proud  of  their 
intellectual  powers  and  glory  in  their 
practical  achievements.  I  by  no  means 
concur  in  what  has  fallen  from  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  this  evening  that  the 
children  of  thieves  are  always  thieves 
themselves,  and  that  being  such  they 
should  be  specially  regarded  as  objects 
of  the  public  care  —  it  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  With  the  many  and  various 
temptations  around  them,  we  have  al- 
most as  much  to  apprehend  from  the 
children  of  the  better,  as  from  that  of 
the  most  degraded  classes.  Now  as 
to  another  point.  At  present  the  law 
passes  a  far  severer  penalty  upon  the 
commission  of  the  second  offence  than 
upon  the  first.  I  am  not  going  to  plead 
on  behalf  of  those  who  have  sinned 
once  and  a  second  time ;  but  I  wish  to 


state  that  I  believe  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances  the  man  is  less  guilty  in 
committing  the  second  offence  than  in 
committing    the    first.      You    may    go 
through  the  list  of  all  the  thieves  in  the 
metropolis,  and  you  will  find  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  first  offence  was 
committed  under  the  pressure  of  distress. 
The  first  is  generally  committed  under 
the  influence  of  bad  associates,  a  desire 
for  money,  habits  of  gambling,  the  com- 
pany of  abandoned  women,  or  similar 
causes.      Nineteen-twentieths    of    first 
crimes  are  caused  by  these  things ;  but  on 
the  second  occasion  crime  is  often  perpe- 
trated under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est distress.    A  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  an  offence  and  sent  to  prison. 
He  comes  out — ^he  has  lost  his  character 
— and  finds  it  impossible  to  get  a  living 
by  honest  means.    He  commits  a  second 
theft,  and  is  punished  more  severely  for 
it  than  he  had  been  for  his  first  offence. 
It  is  right  that  he  should  be  punished 
for  the  second  offence;  but  I  think  he 
should  be  punished  with  a  degree  of 
mitigation  if  it  be  found  that  he  has 
committed  the  second  offence  under  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  more  excusable 
than  his  first  offence  had  been.     We  are 
not  considering,  in  the  present  Bill,  the 
question  of  the  repression  of  crime  gene- 
rally, but  of  the  repression  of  habitual 
crime.     The  repression   of  crime  is    a 
much  larger  question,  but  I  believe  it 
may  be  treated  with  great  hopes  of  suc- 
cess if  we  proceed  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
right  way — by  getting  hold  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes,  bringing  them 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  decent  and  honourable 
employment.  By  means  of  existing  insti- 
tutions many  thousands  of  these  children 
are  now  engaged  in  industrious  occupa- 
tion.    There  is  another  subject  which  I 
cannot  pass  over  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  to  which  your  Lordships'  attention 
will  very  shortly  have  to  be  directed — ^I 
mean  the  class  of  cheap  literature  of  the 
day  which  exercises  a  most  deleterious 
and  deadly  influence  over  the  children 
of  aU  classes  —  an  influence  so  great 
that    even    the    parents    of  the   worst 
famihes  complain  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  their  families.     The  seeds  of  evil 
sown  by  this  means  wiU  not  fully  ripen 
for  some  years,   but  if   this    class   of 
literature  be  not  repressed,  in  ten  years' 
time  its  consequences  will  crop  up  in  the 
most  deadly  proportion.    I  hope  at  some 
future  time,  with  your  Lordsnips'  per- 
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mission,  to  bring  before  you  the  whole 
subject—not  with  the  view  of  asking 
your  Lordships  to  pass  a  law  upon  it — 
because  I  believe  it  is  beyond  aQ  law — 
but  to  set  public  opinion  to  work,  which 
alone  is  capable  of  effectually  dealing 
with  this  source  of  evil.  I  &ank  the 
Government  heartily  for  having  brought 
in  a  Bill  of  this  character,  and  I  hope 
that,  with  a  few  Amendments,  the  mea- 
sure maybe  made  to  fulfil  the  important 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  Eabl  of  CAENAEYON  :  I  re- 
gard this  mecusure  as  being,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  most  valuable  one,  as  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  it  scarcely  goes  quite  far 
enough,  while  many  of  the  clauses  will 
require  to  be  much  modified  before  the 
Bin  becomes  law.  I  will  not,  however, 
trouble  the  House  with  any  general  ob- 
servations upon  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  will  content  myseK  with  refer- 
ring to  the  remarks  Ihat  have  fallen 
horn,  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (Lord 
Hylton),  and  from  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last.  They  both  dwelt  upon  the 
fact,  which  is,  after  aU,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  facts  of  the  whole  measure, 
indeed  the  very  essence  of  it,  the  supervi- 
sion of  discharged  criminals.  I  want  your 
Lordships  to  remember  that  transporta- 
tion having  now  ceased,  and  ceased 
within  only  a  few  years,  we  have  not  as 
yet  experienced  the  full  effects  which 
wiU  result  firom  turning  out  our  criminals 
upon  the  country,  and  we  must  expect 
that,  in  a  few  years  hence,  a  much  greater 
number  of  criminals  will  be  discharged 
upon  the  countty  than  has  been  the  case 
in  former  years.  The  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (the  Earl  of  Kimberley),  in  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  the  other  night,  told  us 
that  at  the  present  time  1,500  or  1,600 
criminals  were  discharged  annually  from 
the  Qt)vemment  prisons ;  that  that  num- 
ber woidd  shortly  amoimt  to  2,000,  and 
in  a  few  years  it  might  amount  to  3,000. 
But,  in  addition  to  that  number,  there 
are  upwards  of  100,000  prisoners  dis- 
charged annually  from  the  various  coimty 
and  borough  prisons,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
100,000  criminals  are  quite  as  able  and 
quite  as  apt  in  deteriorating  and  con- 
taminating the  rest  of  the  population  as 
the  2,000  or  3,000  convicts  turned  out 
from  our  great  establishments.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  this  alter- 
native before  us — ^we  must  devise  means 
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either  for  the  absorption  of  these  crimi- 
nals into  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  for  dealing  with  them  by  super- 
vision. I  do  not  see  myself  that  there  is 
any  other  alternative  open  to  us  in  this 
matter.  If  we  do  not  place  discharged 
criminals  imder  supervision  we  must 
take  means  to  facilitate  their  absorption 
into  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  the  noble  Earl 
when  he  says  that  the  system  of  super- 
vision has  never  been  resorted  to  befere, 
because  it  was  adopted  in  the  Act  of 
1864,  and  has  been  carried  into  opera- 
tion with,  as  I  am  prepared  to  contend, 
very  considerable  success.  The  noble 
Earl  dwelt  upon  the  hardship  which  he 
says  this  system  of  supervision  must  en- 
tail upon  its  objects.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  occasionally  hardships  might 
not  have  to  be  endured  imder  its  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Sir  Eichard  Mayne,  whose  experience 
was  so  varied  and  so  extensive,  thought 
favourably  of  the  system  of  supervision ; 
and  also  General  Cartwright,  who  has 
likewise  had  very  considerable  experi- 
ence, reported  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  of  it.  The  system  of  supervision 
instituted  by  the  statute  of  1864  was 
that  the  discharged  convict  should  re- 
port himseK  periodically  to  some  per- 
son appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
chief  constable  of  the  district.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  have  been  eva- 
sions of  those  conditions ;  but  the  rea- 
son of  those  evasions  is  that  each  dis- 
trict has  acted  as  it  were  by  itself. 
Each  chief  constable  has  acted  on  his 
own  authority,  without  very  often  being 
in  communication  even  with  the  chief 
constable  of  the  next  district.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  many  persons  have 
evaded  the  conditions  by  transferring 
themselves  from  one  jurisdiction  to  ano- 
ther, where  there  was  no  means  of  iden- 
tifying them,  or  of  following  them  in 
any  way.  The  Bill,  however,  provides 
a  distinct  remedy  for  the  defects  in  the 
present  system  by  directing  that  it  shaU 
be  further  extended,  and  it  further  pro- 
vides that  the  system  shall  be  consoli- 
dated, organized,  and  regulated  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  criminal  registry 
in  the  metropolis.  I  look  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  registry  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  system,  and  the  Bill, 
by  providing  for  it,  wiU  prove  a  great 
boon,  because  it  will  prevent  many  of 
the  hardships  and  abuses  which  were 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  Earl  as  likely 
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to  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  general 
system  of  supervision  of  discharged  cri- 
minals. In  that  registry,  xrhidi  it  is 
now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, the  whole  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
discharged  prisoners  will  be  carefully 
entered.  I  had  myself,  last  year,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  Liverpool  a 
registration  oflB.ce  which  has  been  estab- 
Hc^ed  there  in  order  to  provide  for 
exactly  the  same  object,  and  I  under- 
stand, on  the  same  principle,  as  that 
sought  by  the  present  measure.  I  in- 
quired very  carefully  into  the  operation 
of  the  ofl&ce,  because  I  wsrs  most  anxious 
to  know  what  the  manner  of  its  working 
was;  and  so  far  as  the  inquiry  led  I 
satii^ed  myself  that  that  registration 
made  the  supervision  of  the  district  a 
very  effective  piece  of  police  machinery ; 
and,  so  far  from  acting  with  any  hard- 
ship toward  the  persons  registered,  it 
obviated  all  abuses,  the  convict  himself 
entering  into  free  communication  with 
the  oflB.cers  of  the  registration  depart- 
ment, who  were  frequently  able  to  pro- 
vide the  men  with  honest  employment. 
K  the  registry  provided  by  that  Bill 
could  be  of  a  similar  character,  and  coidd 
act  in  the  same  way,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  and  benefit. 
I  must,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
who  has  charge  of  the  measure,  what  I 
anticipate  will  prove  a  great  improve- 
ment of  one  01  its  provisions.  The 
noble  Earl  proposes  to  place  this  registry 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Now,  I  think 
that  the  registry  ought  to  be  in  close  and 
direct  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  placed 
under  his  control.  The  Commissioner  of 
Police  has  already  a  large  amoimt  of 
business  continually  pressing  upon  him, 
and  if  this  registry  is  to  be  effective  it 
will  require  very  careful  and  attentive 
management.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  it  should  be  placed 
imder  the  control  of  an  oflicer  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  next 
place  the  metropolitan  police  force  is 
but  one  authority  out  of  many,  and  there 
is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  for  investing 
it  with  peculiar  privileges  and  powers  ; 
and,  lastly — ^which  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  all — my  right  hon.  Friend  must 
remember  that  the  police  are  employed 
in  detecting  and  hunting  out  crimes,  and 
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are  constantly  acting  as  prosecutors, 
while  the  officer  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  registration  department  would  be 
acting  just  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
ticket-holder  as  against  him.  ffis  busi- 
ness should  be  quite  as  much  to  find 
them  honest  employment  as  to  prove 
that  there  had  been  a  previous  con- 
viction; and  he  ought,  accordingly,  to 
stand  as  an  independent  and  neutral 
authority.  I  would  wish  to  see  the 
authority  at  the  head  of  this  department 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  disdiarged  con- 
victs. It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  merits  of  this  Bill,  in  my  eyes,  that 
it  contains  provisions  affecting  the  sen- 
tences of  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions 
and  the  punishments  awarded  under 
them.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  limit  the  discretion  of 
the  justices  in  awarding  sentence.  We 
discussed  that  question  at  length  some 
three  or  four  years  ago.  I  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  argument  that,  if  you  have 
Judges,  able,  competent,  and  trustworthy 
men,  it  is  weU  to  place  trust  in  them  and 
repose  in  them  every  discretion.  But 
the  real  answer  is  that  which  was  touched 
upon  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Romilly)  that  there  is  great  diversity  in 
the  sentences  of  the  Judges  and  magis- 
trates at  quarter  sessions,  and  that  if 
you  can,  by  legislation,  give  them  some 
standard  and  scale  according  to  which 
they  may  frame  their  sentences,  you- 
are  securing  a  very  valuable  object  of 
judicial  practice.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Act  of  1864  did  adopt 
the  principle  of  limiting  the  discretion 
of  the  justices  by  laying  down  a  cer- 
tain minimum  sentence.  How  far  and 
in  what  way  their  discretion  is  to  be 
limited  is  a  question  of  degree  into 
which  I  will  not  enter.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  question  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
are  some  principles  which  emerge  from 
the  wilderness  of  surroimding  difficul- 
ties. The  Bill  contemplates  two  cases — 
that  of  a  man  who  has  been  twice,  and 
that  of  a  man  who  has  been  thrice  con- 
victed of  felony.  I  will  take  the  case 
first  of  a  man  who  has  been  convicted 
twice.  The  Bill  is  perfectly  right,  I 
think,  in  treating  the  second  conviction 
as  a  proof  of  incorrigible  guilt ;  for  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  beheve,  generally 
speaking,  in  spite  of  what  fell  from  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
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a  second  oonviction  is  evidence  that  a 
man  is  becoming  a  confirmed  criminal. 
I  have  certainly  Known  cases  where  the 
fact  was  otherwise,  and  also  cases  where 
it  was  doubtful.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  clear  that  the  pimish- 
ment  for  the  second  conviction  ought 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  less 
than  the  punishment  for  the  first.  This 
is  not  a  principle  laid  down  in  the  Bill, 
but  I  think  it  well  worth  consideration 
whether  such  a  limit  as  that  might  not 
be  imposed.  In  awarding  sentence  too 
much  regard  is  had  very  often  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  stolen  rather  than  to 
the  offence  committed  against  the  law. 
A  man,  for  instance,  whose  first  offence 
consists  of  stealing  a  sheep  is  committed 
to  prison  for  nine  or  twelve  months; 
but  if,  on  the  next  occasion,  he  carries 
off  some  eggs  he  escapes  with  a  couple 
of  months'  incarceration.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
practice  is  harder  in  its  results  upon  the 
criminal  than  if  it  had  imposed  upon 
hiTTi  a  severer  sentence.  Nothing  can 
be  more  mischievous  to  the  district  to 
which  a  man  belongs  than  his  return 
after  a  short  perioa  spent  in  prison. 
Then,  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
been  convicted  of  felony  for  the  third 
time.  The  BOl  very  rightly  acknowledges 
that  it  is  necessary  to  impose  upon  such 
a  man  a  sentence  of  seven  years'  penal 
servitude.  But  I  venture  to  ask  my 
■  noble  Friend  why  he  stops  there — why 
he  limits  the  punishment  though  the 
offence  may  be  repeated.  The  principle 
which  should  be  acted  upon  is  mat  pim- 
ishment  should  go  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  convictions.  If  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  be  a  suitable  punishment 
for  three  convictions,  fouAeen  years 
would  not  be  too  great  a  punishment  for 
four,  and  twenty  years  for  five  or  six 
convictions,  as  the  case  might  be.  And 
this  leads  me  on  to  say  that  I  do  believe 
in  many  of  these  cases  it  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  we  do  not  impose  longer 
sentences  of  incarceration,  rfumberless 
cases  come  before  the  criminal  courts  in 
which  there  have  been  as  many  as  thirty 
convictions  —  sometimes  forty,  and  I 
have  known  myseK  where  there  have 
been  even  fifty.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
the  subject  of  so  many  convictions  is  not 
absolutely  and  hopelessly  hardened; 
they  belong  to  a  class  of  persons  on 
whom  punishment  is  really  wasted,  and 
the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  shut 
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them  up  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
any  harm  to  society.  I  believe  that 
such  a  course  is  best  for  them  and  for 
society,  and  that  no  objection  to  it  can 
be  reasonably  urged.  The  convict  es- 
tablishments of  this  country  are  already 
paying  their  way,  and  the  surplus  cost  is 
very  fight ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
look  at  the  cost  which  a  criminal  puts 
the  State  to  in  his  detection,  trial,  and 
other  criminal  proceedings,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  cheapest  course  for  the 
country  would  be  to  shut  him  up.  As 
far  as  the  man  himself  is  concerned,  it  is 
also  the  most  humane  and  the  kindest 
course.  He  exchanges  a  most  miserable 
state  of  life  outside  the  prison  walls  for 
one  of  comparative  cleanliness  and  order 
inside.  And  if  you  calculate  the  time 
which  such  a  man  has  spent  in  prison, 
broken  only  by  the  shorter  intervals 
during  which  he  has  been  let  loose  and 
again  re-captured,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  difference  between  the  period  actually 
spent  in  prison  and  a  life-long  sentence 
would  really  be  very  slight  in  amount. 

The  Earl  of  ALRLIE  wished  to  know 
why  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  to  be 
confined  to  England  and  Wales?  In 
one  place,  and  in  one  place  only,  was 
the  United  Kingdom  mentioned,  and 
that  was  in  the  clause  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
convicts.  If  the  measure  was  attended 
with  the  degree  of  success  that  was  anti- 
cipated, he  feared  the  criminal  classes 
would  find  existence  in  England  so  dis- 
agreeable that  they  would  take  refuge 
across  the  Border,  or  across  the  water, 
as  the  case  might  be — which  would  na- 
turally prove  very  disagreeable  to  the 
country  receiving  them,  which  had  al- 
ready a  sufficiency  of  the  class  manu- 
factiired  at  home.  He  was,  of  course, 
quite  aware  that  the  criminal  law  of 
Scotland  differed  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  England ;  and,  consequently,  the 
clauses  of  this  Bill  might  not  in  all  re- 
spects be  applicable.  But  he  was  informed 
that  the  Bui  did  contain  provisions  which 
were  applicable  to  the  case  of  Scotiand, 
such  as  the  clause  which  proposed  upon  a 
person  once  convicted  the  burden  of  sub- 
sequently proving  that  he  was  earning  an 
honest  living ;  and  perhaps  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  might  usefullv  refer  the  point  for 
the  consideration  or  the  Law  Officers. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON:    My  Lords,   I 
take  a  deep  interest  in  this  question; 
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beoause  the  early  part  of  this  Bill — ^the 
most  important  part  of  its  principle — is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  extension 
of  that  principle  of  police  supervision 
which  I  myseu  induced  your  Lordships 
to  throw  out  in  1864.  The  Bill  came 
here  late  in  the  Session,  and  the  clause 
which  your  Lordships  struck  out  was  re- 
inserted in  the  Bill  in  the  other  House ; 
and  now,  after  a  space  of  four  years, 
your  Lordships  are  asked,  not  only  to  re- 
tain that  principle  of  supervision,  but  to 
extend  it  much  further-and  to  carry  it, 
indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  Parliament  should 
pass  this  Bill  in  its  present  form  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  every  man  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  criminal 
classes  of  the  country  to  get  the  system 
of  ticket  of  leave  abolished  altogether. 
Already  the  supervision  exercised  is  such 
as  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  ticket-of-leave 
system — ^namely,  the  enabling  a  certain 
portion  of  the  criminal  classes,  after  they 
nave  undergone  their  punishment,  to  be 
again  absorbed  in  the  population.  Under 
tms  measure,  however,  a  man  once  con- 
victed would  be  an  object  of  continued 
persecution  and  supervision;  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  himted  down  by  any 
policeman  who  was  his  enemy,  and  sent 
back  to  prison  under  circimistances  of 
great  exaggeration.  I  am  very  glad, 
nrom  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Portman),  who  is  so  high 
an  authority,  and  the  noble  Earl  who 
takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  these 
matters  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  that 
this  question  will  be  seriously  debated 
in  Committee,  and  I  trust  that  these 
clauses  will  be  struck  out.  I  wish  to 
say  one  word  on  this  principle  of  police 
supervision.  Surely  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  whether,  in  admitting  this  prin- 
ciple— very  new,  alien  to  the  habits  of 
our  people,  and  liable  to  be  abused  by 
some  members  in  so  large  a  body  as 
the  police — ^we  are  gaining  anything  of 
substantial  value  sufficient  to  autho- 
rize your  Lordships  in  departing  from 
your  former  legislation  ?  If  you  can 
show  me  that  the  effect  of  adopting 
the  principle  of  supervision  will  be 
such  as  really  to  root  out  the  criminal 
classes,  or  even  to  make  crime  so  dif- 
ficult, so  annoying,  and  so  miserable  as 
greatly  to  lessen  the  nimiber  of  persons 
who  are  addicted  to  it,  no  doubt  m  such 
a  case  no  theoretical  principle  of  the 


liberty  of  the  subject  ought  to  stand  in 
the  way.  Li  1846  I  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Conmions  for  introducing  the  reforma- 
tory system.  Experience  has  since  shown 
that  all  attempts  to  check  the  progress 
of  crime  in  England  by  legislation  of 
this  kind,  unaccompanied  by  preventive 
measures,  have  been  totally  useless. 
What  is  this  BiU  ?  I  venture  to  say  it 
is  not  the  Bill  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  Government  at  all — it 
has  come  to  them  from  without.  It  is 
true  that  a  distinguished  authority  has 
told  us  lately  that  this  is  the  proper 
course  of  legislation,  and  that  in  obeying 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  the  Govern- 
ment did  its  duty.  Now  I  must  say  that 
I  think  the  author  of  this  Bill  ought  to 
be  named.  The  real  author  of  this  Bill 
is  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  It  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  that 
gentleman  consistently  acted  in  his  Irish 
practice,  and  which  he  has  urged  very 
strongly  upon  England  for  some  years 
at  public  meetings  and  otherwise.  No 
douot  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
done  in  &eland ;  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries.  The 
measure  has  been  in  a  great  degree 
carried  out  in  Ireland  under  Sir  Walter 
Crofton' s  personal  superintendence  and 
that  of  subordinates  whom  he  educated 
in  his  system.  In  this  way  the  measure 
has,  no  doubt,  been  productive  of  great 
advantage  in  Ireland,  and  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  police  supervision  have  been  very 
much  reduced.  Now,  however,  we  are 
asked  to  carry  out  a  measure  in  Eng- 
land with  all  its  disadvantages  of  a  de- 
parture from  our  estabhshed  social  sys- 
tem, and  to  do  it  without  any  such  men 
as  Sir  Walter  Crofton  or  his  trained  sub- 
ordinates to  superintend  its  working. 
What  will  be  the  practical  result  of  the 
Bill  if  it  becomes  law?  That  a  large 
number  of  the  criminals  of  this  country 
may,  at  any  moment,  be  taken  up  by  the 
police  and  sent  back  to  prison.  And  for 
what  amount  of  incarceration?  For  a 
year.  Have  your  Lordships  reflected  on 
the  enormous  number  of  men  who  are 
now  living  under  distinct  police  super- 
vision, who  are  known  to  the  police  both 
by  sight  and  by  name,  and  any  one  of 
whom,  if  this  BlQ  passes,  may  be  appre- 
hended and  conmiitted  to  prison  for  one 
year  ?  I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  not  less  than  1,000 
persons  might  be  taken  up  under  this 
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dause.  If  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  clear  the  country  of  so  many  crimi- 
nals I  am  not  the  man  to  demur  to  it ; 
but  when  the  year  is  over  the  men  will 
come  out  again,  and  they  will  find  them- 
selves under  the  same  circumstances, 
equally  incapable  of  any  other  life  than 
that  which  tifiey  have  pursued,  and  there 
will  be  no  other  resource  but  to  send 
them  back  to  prison  for  another  year. 
I  agree  with  die  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  that  if  you  wish 
to  deal  finally  and  absolutely  with  these 
cruninals  thL  is  no  other  4y  of  doing 
it  except  by  some  form  of  imprisonment 
for  life.  In  short,  whether  in  respect  to 
severity  on  the  one  hand,  or  laxity  on 
the  other,  there  is  more  in  the  Bill  to 
criticize  than  to  applaud.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  the  clauses  of  this  Bill  can  be 
considered  in  a  Select  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  My  noble  Friend  cast 
some  slur  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Select  Committees  of  this  House ;  but 
during  the  short  experience  I  have  had 
in  your  Lordships'  House,  I  have  never 
seen  a  mode  of  discussing  serious  sub- 
jects in  which  matters  have  been  more 
fairly  stated  and  more  deeply  judged 
and  considered  than  in  Committees  of 
your  Lordships'  House.  I  trust  that,  in 
any  event,  when  the  clauses  of  this  Bill 
come  before  your  Lordships  they  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  consideration. 

The  Duke  op  CLEVELAND  said,  he 
hoped  the  Bill  would  not  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  It  was  desirable 
that  such  a  Bill  should  be  brought  di- 
rectly under  the  consideration  of  the 
Sublic,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  a 
iscussion  in  the  full  House.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  not  allow  the 
measure  to  be  frittered  away  by  the  eli- 
mination of  the  clauses  relative  to  police 
supervision,  because  the  principle  of 
police  supervision  was  the  essence  of  the 
measure.  He  quite  agreed  with  what 
was  said  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  as  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  an  able  coadjutor  for  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  to  assist 
him  in  the  discharge  of  the  increased 
duties  which  would  necessarily  be  thrust 
upon  him.  He  begged  to  diflter,  how- 
ever, from  the  noble  Earl,  who  thought 
that  a  trifling  second  offence  should  be 
as  severely  punished  as  a  grave  second 
ofiESence.  So  far  from  an  extreme  pun- 
ishment for  a  trifling  second  ofi^nce 
being  desirable,  or  likely  to  promote  the 
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object  in  view,  it  would  have  quite  a 
contrary  effect.  For  himseK,  he  thought 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  a  man  who 
had  been  convicted  three  or  four  times 
was  ever  afterwards  absorbed  in  the 
honest  and  industrious  portion  of  the 
population.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  finding  some  sort  of 
employment  for  criminals  in  certain 
cases,  and  he  hoped  some  mode  of  doing 
this  would  be  devised  in  connection  with 
the  registry  to  be  kept  for  criminals. 
With  respect  to  punishments,  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  scale,  so  as  to  introduce  some  de- 
gree of  uniformity ;  but  such  a  system 
could  not  be  rigidly  carried  out,  and  it 
would  be  better  in  all  cases  to  leave  a 
latitude  for  circumstances  that  might 
arise.  Still  there  should  be  rather  more 
classification  than  was  contained  in  the 
Bill.  In  its  essence  the  measure  was  a 
good  one ;  it  was  a  great  attempt  to 
meet  an  admitted  and  increasing  evil. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  something,  and 
he  beKeved  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl  would  meet  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  House. 

The  Eabi.  of  KIMBEELEY,  before 
replying  to  one  or  two  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  against  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
would  do  very  shortly,  wished  to  clear 
away  some  misapprehension  which  ex- 
isted out-of-doors  with  reference  to  a 
statement  he  made  the  other  night  as  to 
the  value  of  convict  labour.  It  was  ex- 
tremely important  that  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  on  this  point.  Those 
who  looked  to  the  judicial  statistics 
alone  might  think  he  had  been  incorrect 
in  stating  that  convict  labour  re-paid  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  con- 
victs ;  but  a  memorandum  had  been 
prepared  upon  the  subject  by  Colonel 
Henderson,  late  Director  of  Convict 
Prisons,  which  showed  that  the  estimate 
made  by  him  had  not  been  made  in  any 
mere  arbitrary  manner,  but  was  based 
strictly  upon  facts.  That  memorandum, 
which  was  open  for  the  inspection  of 
noble  Lords,  was  to  this  effect-— 

"  The  Taluation  of  the  laboar  of  the  oonyiots 
employed  on  the  publio  works  at  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth,  and  Portland  is  arrived  at  bj  actual  care- 
ful measurement,  priced  out  on  a  Schedule  of 
Prices  which  have  been  approved  by  the  three 
public  Departments  —  namely,  the  War,  Admi- 
ralty, and  Oonviot  Departments,  for  whom  the 
conTiota  work,  and  a  remmi  of  the  details  of  the 
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measnrementi  U  pablished  annaallj  bj  the  Direc- 
tors of  ConTiot  Prisons  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Eyery  possible  effort  has  been  made  to 
render  these  measurements  and  Taluations  nnim- 
peachable,  and  the  whole  system  will  bear  the 
most  rigid  investigation.  The  remissions  are 
gOTemed  entirely  by  industry,  tested  by  measure- 
ment of  work,  good  conduct  being  a  iin6  quAnon; 
misconduct  involving  loss  of  credit  gained  by  in- 
dustry. The  reports  of  prison  chaplains  do  not 
affect  a  prisoner's  remission.' 


»> 


Passmg  from  this  point  lie  desired  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  some 
suggestions  that  had  been  thrown  out 
in  reference  to  the  Bill,  and  for  which 
he  felt  very  much  obliged.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  had  ad- 
verted to  the  great  hardship  that  would 
result  from  convicts  upon  license  being 
required  to  report  themselves  monthly  to 
the  police.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  that  observation.  It  was 
obvious  that  such  a  system  woidd  put 
these  men  to  great  inconvenience,  for  if 
they  were  in  employment,  they  would 
have  to  ask  leave  once  a  month  in  order 
to  go  and  report  themselves  to  the  police. 
That  would  prove  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  man  in  the  way  of  earning  his  liveli- 
hood, and  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  proper  supervision.  All 
that  was  wanted  in  reality  was  that  con- 
victs at  large  upon  license  should  report 
to  the  police  any  change  of  residence. 
This  gave  quite  suf&cient  control  over 
him,  and  the  monthly  reporting  system 
might  therefore  be  very  weU  dispensed 
wim,  and  he  understood  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  had 
no  objection  to  such  a  course.  Clause  5 
of  the  Bill  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  might  insert  in  any  license, 
granted  under  the  Penal  Servitude  Act, 
conditions  different  from,  or  in  addition 
to,  those  contained  in  the  Penal  Servitude 
Act.  This  would,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  meet  the  objections  of  his  noble 
Friend ;  for  he  was  not  at  aU  disposed  to 
disagree  with  the  noble  Earl  in  thinking 
that  the  police  supervision  should  not  be 
carried  too  far.  He  thoroughly  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that,  in  exercising 
control  over  the  convicts,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  them  returning  to  honest  em- 
ployment. K  they  made  these  men 
desperate  they  would  become  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  and  caution  was  conse- 
quently essentially  necessary.  While 
this  was  so,  however,  they  would  aU  be 
of  opinion  that  a  certain  amount  of  police 


supervision  was  not  only  necessary,  but 
might  be  maintained  without  injury  to 
thejconvicts.  Colonel  Henderson  had  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  upon  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  this  supervision  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  order  to  give  their  Lord- 
ships correct  information  on  the  subject 
bewre  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  he 
proposed  to  lay  the  Paper  on  the  table 
with  a  view  to  its  being  printed,  and 
similar  information  would,  if  possible, 
be  procured  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  wished  the  House  to  ob- 
serve that  the  great  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  make  the  supervision  more  per- 
fect, as  at  present  it  was  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  registry  and  fliat  species  of  super- 
vision which  it  was  now  proposed  to  es- 
tablish. His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  had  made  some  objection  as 
to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  register ;  he 
would  see  if  improvement  could  be  made 
in  that  respect.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  drew  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  position  of  thieves  and  ill- 
doers  imable  to  obtain  employment  in 
consequence  of  the  supervision  they  were 
now  subject  to,  and  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  man  was  rather  better  when  he 
committed  a  second  offence  than  he  was 
on  the  commission  of  his  first  offence. 
K  that  were  so,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
to  what  degree  of  improvement  he  might 
have  arrived  when  he  committed  his 
tenth  offence.  Neither  could  he  go  along 
with  another  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  who  thought  that  the  punish- 
ment of  a  man  shoidd  be  increased  in 
severity  in  proportion  as  his  offences 
multiplied.  That  would  be  proceeding 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  principle  of  for- 
giving one^s  adversary  seventy  times, 
and  woidd  rather  be  rendering  him  liable 
to  seventy  times  more  punishment  than 
he  might  receive  for  the  first  crime. 
Such  a  continually  ascending  scale  of 
punishment  could  not  be  carried  out. 
The  Bill  went  quite  far  enough  when  it 
declared  that  the  minimum  sentence  for 
a  third  offence  should  be  penal  servitude 
for  seven  years.  A  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  early  in  the  debate  (Lord  Hylton) 
had  directed  attention  to  what  he  called 
the  evils  that  might  arise  from  vesting 
very  large  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  policeman.  When  their  Lord- 
ships came  to  read  Colonel  Henderson's 
memorandum,  however,  they  would  find 
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that  these  large  powers  were  not  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  policeman, — at 
all  events,  not  in  London — ^because  that 
ftinctionary  had  no  power  to  arrest  until 
he  had  rex)orted  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner Und  received  instructionB. 
That  was  the  principle  upon  which  the 
system  of  supervision  embraced  in  the 
Bill  would  be  worked  out.  Judging 
from  the  debate  which  had  taken  place 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Houbo  seemed 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  he 
thought  that  when  the  measure  went 
into  Committee  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  discuss  aU  the  Amendments 
which  might  be  desirable.  He  had  been 
asked  why  the  Bill  was  not  extended  to 
Scotland  ?  The  reason  was  because  the 
criminal  law  in  Scotland  differed  so  very 
considerably  from  that  of  England  that 
it  would  be  impossible  or  inconvenient 
to  embrace  the  two  countries  in  a  single 
Bill.  Should  this  Bill  be  passed  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  system  into  Scotland  would  be 
looked  upon  favourably. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly,  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
tiie  Whole  House  on  Monday ^  the  Ibth 
Instant. 

ECCLBSIASTIOAL  DILAPrDATIONS  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  Ecolesiastical  Dilapidations — Was  presented 
bj  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tobk  ;  read  1*. 
(No.  25.) 

CLERGY    DISCIPLINE    Aim     ECCLESIASTICAL 
COUBTS   BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  amending  the  constitution  of  the 
Eoolesiastical  Courts,  and  for  better  enforcing  the 
Laws  Ecclesiastical  respecting  the  discipline  of 
the  Clergy — Was  pretenUd  by  The  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Cantbbbubt  ;  read  1*.    (No.  26.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Eight 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 
EloTen  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  5th  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]— New  Writs  Issiibd— For  Drog- 
heda,  v,  Benjamin  Whitworth,  esq.,  void  Elec- 
tion ;  for  Scarborough,  v.  Sir  John  Vanden 
Bempdo  Johnstone,  baronet,  deceased. 

SuFPLT — considered  in  CommiUee — SuprLUCSNT- 
ABT  Gbahtb— CiTiL  Sbbyioi  ;  Post  Ovfioe 
Paokst  Sbbtici. 

The  Earl  of  Kimherley 


ResoliAicn  [Marah  4]  r^por^tft^— Supplbmxhtabt 

Ebtimatb — Abyssinia. 
PuBUO  Biuji — Ordered — Bankruptcy. 
Second  Reading  —  Court   of    Common    Pleas 

(County    Palatine    of  Lancaster)   [26];   Sea 

Birds  Preseryation  [28]. 


POST  OFFICE  —  AMERICAN    MAIL  CON- 
TRACTS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.,  BAZLEY  said,  lie  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Post  Master  General,  Whether 
the  late  Government,  before  its  retire- 
ment from  Office,  renewed  the  Cunard 
Contract  for  seven  years  at  the  annual 
rate  of  £70,000 ;  the  Inman  Contract  for 
the  same  period  at  £35,000  per  annum  ; 
and  the  North  German  Uoyd  Contract 
at  a  letter-rate  charge,  terminable  at  six 
months'  notice  ?  he  had  given  Notice  also 
to  ask,  whether  such  contracts,  if  panted, 
are  not  infractions  of  the  imphed  pro- 
mises of  Ikf embers  of  the  late  GK)vem- 
ment  that  in  friture  a  self-siipporting 
system  of  Ocean  Postage  should  be  es- 
tablished ? — ^but  refrained  from  doinff  so 
at  present ;  he  however  asked,  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  present  Government  to 
withhold  the  ratification  of  those  con- 
tracts? 

The  Mabqubss  of  HAETTNGTON  : 
With  regard  to  the  first  Question  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  have  to  state  that  the  old 
contract  with  the  Cunard  Company  ter- 
minated on  the  last  day  of  December, 
1867  ;  the  arrangements  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mails  between  England  and 
America  for  the  year  1868  were  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  included  a 
fixed  subsidy  to  the  Cunard  Company, 
and  a  payment  at  so  much  per  weight 
of  mails  carried  to  the  Inman  Company, 
the  North  German,  and  the  Hamburg 
American  Companies.  In  August  of  last 
year  tenders  were  advertised  for  by  the 
Government  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  for  the  present  and  mture  years, 
and,  after  some  negotiations  with  the 
various  companies  concerned,  contracts 
were  entered  into  with  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany for  two  services  a  week  for  the 
yearly  subsidy  of  £70,000  ;  with  the 
Inman  Company  for  one  service  a  week 
at  £35,000  a  year,  and  with  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Company  at  a  payment 
of  so  much  per  wei^t  of  mails  carried. 
It  is  therefore  not  quite  accurate  to  say 
that  the  contract  with  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany was  renewed  by  the  late  Govem- 
mentf  because  an  interval  of  one  year 
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occurred  between  the  old  contract  and 
the  present  one,  and  the  terms  were  very 
different.  I  am  glad  my  hon.  Friend  has 
postponed  his  second  Question,  because 
it  is  not  one  which  I  should  be  justified 
in  answering.  The  subject  will  be  again 
before  the  House,  and  it  will  then  be 
possible  for  my  hon.  Friend  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  to  urge  their  views 
of  the  case,  and  for  the  Members  of  the 
late  Government  to  defend  their  action 
in  the  matter.  With  regard  to  the  last 
Question,  I  have  to  state  that  the  con- 
tracts were  completed  before  the  present 
Government  took  Office,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  completed  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament ;  they  were  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  House  on  the  2nd  instant, 
and  if  not  disapproved  within  a  month 
from  that  date  they  will  become  binding. 

Mb.  HADFTELD  said,  he  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  would 
take  any  steps  for  the  establishment  of 
Id,  postage  between  the  two  coimtries  ? 

The  Mabqitess  of  HAETINOTON 
said,  this  was  a  question  that  might 
very  properly  be  discussed  when  the 
question  of  the  contracts  came  before 
ue  House. 

NAVY— GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  pease  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  after  objecting, 
on  the  29th  May,  1865,  to  the  creation  of 
the  sinecure  office  of  Giovemor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  he  has  constituted  that 
office,  witn  a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year; 
whether  it  is  true  that  any  of  the  seamen 
and  marines  of  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
and  who  have  been  for  five  years  on  tne 
pension  list  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  not  received  the  pension 
intended  for  them;  and,  whether  it  is 
intended  to  increase  the  nimibor  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Navy  at  Greenwich, 
or  to  allow  them  any  pensions  from  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Fimd  ? 

Mk.  UHlliDEES :  In  answer  to  my  hon. 
Friend,  I  have  to  say  that  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1 865,  being  thena  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  objected  to  the  creation  of 
the  sinecure  office  of  Governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  that  on  the  8th  of 
June,  in  Committee  on  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Bill,  I  defeated  my  gallant 
Riend,  now  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir 
John  Hay),  who  moved  to  insert  a  clause 


I  for  this  purpose,  by  57  to  53.  But  he 
renewed  his  Mo^on  on  the  Beport  upon 
the  18th  of  Jime,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  gave  way,  and  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  Bill  under  which  I  under- 
took that  on  Sir  James  Gordon's  death 
the  office  with  a  reduced  salary  should 
be  continued.  It  happened  that  I  was 
at  the  Admiralty  again  when  Sir  James 
Qtjrdon  died,  and  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement.  But  the 
salary  of  the  Gt)venior  is  only  £433 ; 
and  as  he  remains  on  the  active  list,  no 
additional  charge  for  pay  or  half-pay  is 
involved.  In  reply  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  suggestion.  The 
fact  is  just  the  reverse.  One  of  my  first 
acts  was  to  inquire  whether  the  5d,  a  day 
pension  might  not  be  extended  to  aU 
seamen  and  marines  who  had  been  for 
five  years  on  the  pension  list,  and  were 
fifty-five  years  old,  beyond  the  5,000 
originally  proposed.  This  has  been  done, 
and  the  result  is  that  instead  of  5,000 
men  receiving  £48,000  in  5d,  and  9d, 
pensions  as  I  proposed  in  1865,  5,412 
men  now  receive  £59,407.  In  reply  to 
the  third  Question,  I  may  state  that  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  appoint  more 
medical  men  to  Greenwich  or  any  other 
hospital  than  are  required  for  the  public 
service,  merely  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment and  salaiy,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  any  more  such  officers 
will  be  required.  Although  it  was  not 
originally  intended  to  give  any  medical 
pensions  out  of  the  Greenwich  Fund, 
the  Order  in  Council  of  the  16th  of 
February,  1866,  established  fifteen  such 
pensions  of  £80  and  £50,  at  a  cost  of 
£780  a  year.  As  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Admiralty  with  respect  to  this  and  other 
matters  connected  with  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  will 
before  long  make  a  full  statement  to  the 
House. 

SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  Uie 
Chair." 

FALSE  WEIGHTS  AND    MEASURES  AND 
ADULTERATION.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Law  oa 
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regards  the  use  of  False  Weights  and 
Measures  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food, 
Drink  and  Drugs,  said,  this  was  a  most 
important  question,  and  one  which  affect- 
ed the  interests  of  gentlemen  who  lived 
in  comfortable  houses  at  the  West  End, 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  those  who  lived 
in  garrets  in  St.  Giles's.  The  subject 
was  an  old  and  trite  one.  If  he  recol- 
lected rightly,  Mr.  Scholefield  the  late 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  brought 
one  portion  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  had  succeeded  in  passing  a 
Bill  upon  it,  and  on  the  latter  portion  of 
the  Motion  his  successor  had  also  intro- 
duced a  Bill  last  year,  which  had  ob- 
tained a  second  reading,  but  was  not 
passed  into  law.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Frome  (Mr.  Hughes)  had  also  brought 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of 
weights  and  measures,  but  fix)m  what- 
ever reason  it  might  be,  whether  it  was 
from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion or  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  had  been  always  unwilling  to 
undertake  so  difficult  a  teisk,  all  the 
well-intentioned  efforts  of  hon.  Members 
to  legislate  upon  the  matter  satisfEu;- 
torily,  or  to  rouse  pubKc  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  tiie  law  had  hitherto 
proved  fruitiess.  When  he  asked  him- 
seK  why  it  was  that  this  great  nation, 
which  boasted  itseK  to  be  so  practical  and 
which  was  always  ready  to  take  up  the 
grievances  of  other  people,  had  sub- 
mitted so  tamely  to  this  monstrous  and 
increasing  evil,  the  only  answer  he 
could  give  was  that  what  was  every- 
body's business  became  nobody's.  But 
if  any  hon.  Member  doubted  tiie  magni- 
tude of  the  evil,  he  would  refer  hiTn  to 
a  Ketum  which  he  had  moved  for  last 
Session,  of  the  number  of  convictions 
for  tiie  use  of  fraudulent  weights  and 
measures  in  the  metropolitan  districts 
between  the  Ist  of  July,  1867,  and  the 
1st  of  January,  1868.  According  to  that 
Return  there  were  no  less  than  659 
convictions  in  tiie  metropolitan  area,  and 
that  was  exclusive  of  the  five  districts 
of  Southwark,  Newington,  St.  George's 
(Hanover  Square),  Paddington,  and  the 
Strand,  which,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  the  local  authorities,  had  made 
no  return  whatever.  In  other  words,  it 
appeared  that,  according  to  the  Itetum, 
there  were  at  the  rate  of  1,300  convic- 
tions for  the  use  of  fraudulent  weights 
and  measures  in  the  year,  and  he  need 
hardly  teU  the  House  that,  with  the  im- 
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perfect  system  of  inspection  which  now 
existed,  for  one  person  convicted  pro- 
bably three  escaped.  But  if  anyone 
was  curious  enough  to  analyze  this  Re- 
turn still  farther,  he  would  find  the  most 
astonishing  statistics  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  in  this  me- 
tropolis were  habitually  cheated.  Now, 
taking  the  City  of  Westminster — and  he 
did  not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
any  slur  upon  it,  because  he  believed 
that  'if,  as  happened  to  be  the  case,  it 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list,  that  circum- 
stances was  owing  not  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  worse  than  its  neighbours,  but 
rather  that  the  duty  of  the  inspectors 
had  been  better  discharged — well,  in  the 
City  of  Westminster  there  were  100 
persons  convicted  in  the  six  months,  and, 
on  examination,  he  found  that  of  these 
twenty-four,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  were  licensed  victuallers  ajid 
forty-seven  were  dairymen,  green- 
grocers, cheesemongers,  and  others  who 
supplied  the  poor  with  food,  making 
in  aU  70  per  cent  of  provision  dealers. 
That  would  give  the  House  some  idea 
of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  kind 
of  fraud  was  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  the  poorer  classes.  The  only  won- 
der was  that  any  result  of  the  kind 
had  been  made  public  at  all ;  because, 
when  he  looked  at  the  number  of  in- 
spectors who  were  employed  in  large 
districts,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it 
was  beyond  the  physical  capacity  of  any 
man  to  discharge  tiie  duties  properly 
which  fell  to  their  lot.  He  found  that 
in  Middlesex,  one  of  the  most  important 
counties  for  its  wealth  and  tiie  number 
of  its  houses,  though  the  smallest  in 
area,  there  were  only  four  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  that  not  only 
were  these  gentlemen  compelled  to  do 
their  duty  in  the  coimty,  but  tiiat  many 
districts  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  under  local  Acts  were  visited  by 
them  also.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
system  of  payment,  too,  was  anything  but 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures  were  paid  in  a 
manner  unfair  to  the  public  and  to 
themselves — ^namely,  by  tiie  very  objec- 
tionable system  of  fees,  and  the  conse- 
quence was — as  happened  the  other  day  in 
Middlesex — ^when  the  moiety  of  fees  did 
not  come  up  to  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  inspector,  there  was  a  direct 
premium  to  his  sitting  still  and  doing 
nothing.    He  was  also  aware  that  in 
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many  other  districts  of  the  metropolis 
there  were  what  were  called  **Ijocal 
Acts,"  under  which  the  local  bodies 
appointed  their  own  inspectors.  But 
of  the  way  in  which  those  inspectors 
did  their  duty,  he  could  not  give  a  better 
idea  to  the  House  than  by  stating,  what 
he  had  on  the  best  authority,  that  in  the 
district  of  St.  Pancras  there  were  twenty- 
four  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  vestry 
without  any  stated  remimeration  what- 
ever, and  in  the  parish  of  Islington  there 
were  twelve  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
vestry  at  the  magnificent  salary  of  £30 
a  year,  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  He 
left  it  to  the  House  to  imagine  how  an  un- 
pleasant duty  of  this  kind  was  discharged 
when  it  was  paid  for  in  that  way.  He 
should  probably  be  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  he  got  up  to  reply,  that  the 
whole  of  this  question  was  under  consi- 
deration, that  there  was  a  Commission  at 
this  moment  sitting,  and  that  their  Re- 
port might  shortly  be  looked  for.  But 
that  was  exactly  what  he  complained  of. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
Commission  had  been  sitting,  and  when 
any  Members  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject  asked  Questions  or  moved  for 
Returns,  they  were  invariably  told  that 
the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
And  all  this  time  there  were  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
were  suffering  because  there  was  no 
legislation  on  the  subject.  He  would 
now  pass  to  that  portion  of  his  Motion 
which  related  to  the  Adulteration  of  Food 
and  Drink,  a  subject  which  concerned  the 
welfare,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the 
poorer  classes  quite  as  much  as  that  on 
which  he  had  already  spoken.  There 
were  many  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
who,  no  doubt,  thought  that  the  ques- 
tions which  interested  the  poorer  classes 
were  those  which  had  to  do  with  the  bal- 
lot, the  re-distribution  of  seats,  or  the 
Irish  Church.  But  these  were  mainly 
political  questions ;  the  question  of  which 
ne  spoke  was  a  question  of  daily  food,  a 
question  very  often  of  health  or  sickness, 
and  he  might  even  say  of  life  or  death. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  one  of  those 
addresses  by  which  he  had  electrified  his 
constituents  and  the  public,  stated  that 
the  great  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the 
working  classes  was  a  free  breakfast 
table.  Now  he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  object  to 


any  revision  of  taxation,  if  it  were  based 
upon  really  80xm.d  groimds.  But,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, there  was  one  thing  of  even 
more  importance — ^namely,  a  breakfast 
table  free  from  all  impurities.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  appeal  to  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  in  or  out  of  that  House, 
to  prove  that  purity  of  food  was  of  vital 
importance,  whether  to  the  child  in  its 
cradle,  to  the  boy  at  school,  or  the  work- 
man who  had  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Those  were  simple 
truisms  with  which  anybody  who  had 
thought  upon  the  matter  at  all  would 
not  hesitate  to  agree.  Purity  of  drink 
was  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  poor,  because  many  of  the  vices  and 
crimes  common  to  that  class  were  con- 
nected with  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
criminal  brought  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, or  the  case  of  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court- 
martial,  and  ask  them  what  it  was  that 
first  got  them  into  trouble.  Their  answer 
would  be  that  it  was  some  nasty  stuff  they 
drank  at  a  public-house.  Or  go  into 
any  of  the  streets  of  our  large  towns, 
and  ask  some  of  those  wretehed  women 
— ^the  disgrace  of  our  civilization — ^who 
were  to  be  foimd  there,  and  they  would 
toll  you  that  much  of  their  wretohedness 
was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  drugged 
liquors.  Well,  what,  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  the  Legislature  done  in 
that  matter  ?  As  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  it  had  simply  pimished  the  crime  of 
adultorating  food  by  a  trumpery  fine, 
quito  disproportionato  either  to  the 
offence  or  the  wrongful  gains  of  the  de- 
linquent. And  here  he  would  briefly 
examine  the  state  of  the  law.  Passing 
by  the  9  Anney  the  17  &  56  Geo.  HI.,  the 
3  Geo,  IV.,  the  1,  6  &  7  TFilL  IV.— Acts 
all  relating  more  or  less  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  beer,  tea,  and  bread — ^the  first 
comprehensive  Act  which  dealt  with  the 
subject  was  the  23  &  24  Vtct.y  which  was 
passed  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bcholefield ;  and  he  ventured  to  say,  in 
no  disrespectful  spirit  to  that  Gentle- 
man's memory,  tnat  that  Act  was  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  had  en- 
tirely failed  in  its  object.  Many  of  them 
would  recoUect  that  a  Committee  sat  in 
1855-6  to  inquire  into  that  question.  A 
nimiber  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  sci- 
entific acquirements  were  examined,  the 
public  attention  was  generally  drawn  to 
the  matter,  and  the  result  was — ^he  was 
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sorry  to  be  obliged  to  call  it  so— one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  measures  that  ever 
became  law.  After  reciting  that  the 
sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  being  hurtful  to  health,  ought  to 
be  repressed  by  more  effectual  legisla- 
tion, it  enacted  that  the  person  selling 
such  articled,  knowing  them  to  be  inju- 
rious to  health,  should  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5  and  costs ;  so 
that  any  tradesman  might,  as  far  as  that 
clause  was  concerned,  knowingly  ruin 
his  neighbour's  health  on  paying  £5  and 
costs.  Then,  for  a  second  onence,  if  he  had 
as  was  probable,  poisoned  scores  of  peo- 
ple, and  ruined  the  health  of  scores  of 
others,  the  justices  had  power — ^to  do 
what  ?  To  imprison  him,  or  send  him  to 
the  Assizes  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  to  pub- 
lish his  name,  residence,  and  offence  in 
any  way  they  thought  desirable  at  his 
own  expense.  Thirdly,  the  Act  gave 
a  power — ^which  he  believed  never  had 
been  put  in  force — ^to  appoint  analyists, 
but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
payment  of  them.  Fourthly,  it  pro- 
vided a  protection,  forsooth,  against 
articles  of  food  being  tampered  with  by 
purchasers.  Fifthly,  there  was  a  power 
lor  the  purchaser  and  the  justices  to  have 
food  analyzed;  from,  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  purchaser  had  to  test 
the  food  at  his  own  expense.  And, 
lastly,  it  was  provided  that  this  preciouE 
Act  was  not  to  apply  to  mediccd  drugs 
or  articles  usually  taken  or  sold  as 
medicine.  So  that  it  came  to  this, 
that  the  baker  who  adulterated  a  loaf 
of  bread  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
alum  was,  if  convicted,  to  be  pimished 
with  a  fine  of  £5  and  costs;  but  the 
chemist,  who  had  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary medicine  to  get  rid  of  the  alum,  es- 
caped with  perfect  impimity.  There  was 
not  a  word  in  the  Act  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  really  good  body  of  inspectors 
or  supervisors,  which  he  thought  a  most 
important  point ;  and  he  shoidd  be  very 
glad  to  see  in  any  measure  brought  in 
on  that  subject,  that  an  efficient  body  of 
such  officers  was  to  be  appointed,  so  that 
any  penalties  which  might  be  enacted  by 
law  should  be  really  enforced.  Perhaps 
some  might  think  he  took  rather  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  the  present  state  of 
adulteration  as  far  as  food  and  drink  were 
concerned;  but  let  such  hon.  Members, 
if  there  were  any,  read  some  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  had  referred ;  and 
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if  they  thought  that  commercial  mo- 
rality was  superior  now  to  what  it  was 
in  1856  and  1857  he  would  request 
them  to  look  at  the  too  frequent  cases 
which  constantly  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  fraud,  both  in  high  and  in  low  quar- 
ters. But  if  they  wanted  some  more 
modem  testimony  as  to  that  point,  he 
would  refer  them  to  the  very  able  Report 
drawn  up  by  the  chemical  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Mr.  George  Phillips ; 
and  if  they  were  still  dissatisfied  he  would 
suggest  to  them  that  they  should  go  to 
the  first  public-house  in  town,  or  out  of 
it,  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  with  a  long  list  of 
all  the  disagreeable  things  which  they 
had  to  swallow,  nor  with  details  of  the 
exact  quantities  of  alum,  or  red  lead,  or 
vitriol,  or  any  other  of  the  pleasant  com- 
pounds which  had  been  known  to  enter 
into  their  daily  food.  It  was  sufficient 
for  him  that  it  had  been  shown,  on  in- 
disputable evidence,  that  those  things 
did  exist.  It  was  said  that  a  man  must 
swallow  at  least  a  peck  of  dirt  in  his  life- 
time, but  he  suspected  that  many  of  them 
had  to  swallow  a  great  deal  more.  He 
might  mention  what  occurred  not  very 
long  ago  in  the  Committee  on  the  Malt 
Tax,  of  which  he  was  a  Member.  Every 
agricultural  witness  examined  before 
that  Committee  testified  to  the  fact  that 
the  beer  sold  in  public-houses  was  adul- 
terated. Now,  in  speaking  of  the  adul- 
teration of  beer,  he  did  not  for  one  mo- 
ment bring  a  charge  against  the  great 
brewers.  He  believed  t£at  the  evidence 
cleared  them  entirely  from  all  suspicion 
of  adulteration,  but  this  could  not  be 
said  of  the  public-houses.  Not  only  did 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
speak  unanimously  of  the  way  in  which 
beer  was  adulterated,  but  there  was 
one  practical  witness  who  asserted  frt)m 
his  own  daily  knowledge  that  such 
was  the  fact.  The  only  labourer  who 
was  examined  gave  his  evidence  in 
these  terms.  He  was  asked — ''Can  a 
man  do  hard  work  on  publican's  beer?" 
and  his  reply  was  * '  No. "  ' '  What  effect 
has  it?''  he  was  next  aslced,  and  he 
answered — "  The  beer  is  so  bad  that  he 
cannot  work. "  *  *  It  gets  into  his  head  ?' ' 
Answer — "  Yes."  It  makes  him  feel  so 
bad  ?"  Answer — ' '  Yes ;  it  makes  a  man 
feel  too  bad  to  do  hard  work.  He  always 
wants  to  be  drinking."  Now,  there  was 
one  fact  which  established  beyond  doubt 
that  this  man's  evidence  was  truihfdl— ? 
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namely,  the  fact  that  the  importation  of 
eocculus  Indicua  had  largely  increased 
within  the  last  few  years.  Cocculus  In- 
dicus  was  a  narcotic  of  an  intoxicating 
and  stupefying  character,  and,  as  fax  as 
he  was  aware,  was  only  used  in  this 
country  for  two  purposes,  the  poisoning 
of  fish  and  the  poisoning  of  men.  He 
found  that  in  1857  the  quantity  of  the 
drug  consumed  in  this  country  was  only 
68  cwt.,  but  in  1858  it  had  increased  to 
394  cwt. :  while  in  the  years  1 867  and  1 868 
the  quantities  consiuned  were  respec- 
tively 689  cwt.  and  1 ,064  cwt.  The  drug 
was  thus  extensively  used  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  ihe  very  heavy  duty 
of  6«.  per  cwt.  was  levied  upon  it.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  poor  man  before  the  Committee 
was  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  many 
labourers  in  the  coimtry.  No  wonder 
that  he  complained  that  they  could  not 
do  their  work,  and  that  they  always 
wanted  to  be  drinking.  We  often  heard 
of  labourers  being  knocked  down  with 
sunstroke  during  the  hot  season,  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  greatly  surprised  at 
this  if  we  remembered  that  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  cocculus  Indicus  was 
imported  into  this  country  and  that  this 
subtle  poison  entered  into  their  daily 
drink.  Then  there  was  another  article 
which  he  believed  was  very  considerably 
adulterated,  and  it  was  one  which  our 
sea&uring  population  were  especially  in- 
terested in  obtaining  in  a  pure  state.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  he  read  a 
newspaper  paragraph  which  stated  that 
in  Liverpool  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
procure  limejuice  of  suflBicient  purity  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trfide.  Of  course,  he  could  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  if  it 
were  true,  such  a  fact  certainly  did  not 
tell  well  for  our  commercial  morality. 
He  thought  he  had  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  law  required  amendment  of 
some  sort.  In  his  opinion  a  penalty  of 
£5  and  costs  was  much  too  insignificant 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  class  of 
offences,  and  the  law  was  likewise  de- 
fective because  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
proper  supervision  and  inspection  with 
r^ard  to  weights  and  measures  as  well 
as  the  adulteration  of  food.  Should  a  Bill 
on  this  subject  be  introduced,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  what  was  the  practice 
in  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  these 
matters.  He  found  that  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  the  provisions  of  the 


law  were  far  more  stringent  than  with 
us.  In  France,  for  example,  all  frauds 
of  this  kind  were  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  police.  A  conmdssaiy  of  police  had 
a  right  to  enter  premises  and  seize  any 
suspected  goods  ne  might  find,  bearing 
all  the  responsibility,  of  course,  if  the 
seizure  were  a  wrongful  one.  Thj&n  the 
inspectors,  both  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  food,  were  not,  as  with  us,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  but  were  appointed  by 
a  central  authority — the  Ikfinister  and 
Prefect.  "With  regard  to  drugs,  there 
was  a  special  body,  called  Impeeteura  de 
Fharmacie,  and  llie  tribunals  had  the 
power  to  punish  offenders  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  to  advertise  the  names  of 
delinquents,  and  to  order  the  adulterated 
goods  either  to  be  destroyed  before  the 
owners'  doors  or  to  be  confiscated  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  law  of  Prussia 
was  still  more  stringent.  Whoever 
knowingly  used  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  that  country  was  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  three  months,  to  be  fined 
from  fifty  to  1,000  thalers,  and  to  suffer 
the  temporary  loss  of  his  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Secondly,  where  false  weights 
and  measures  were  not  regularly  em- 
ployed, a  fine  of  thirty  thalers  might  be 
imposed,  or  the  delinquent  sent  to  pri- 
son for  four  weeks.  Thirdly,  the  adul- 
teration of  food  or  drink  was  pimish- 
able  with  a  fine  of  150  thalers,  or  six 
weeks'  imprisonment.  Fourthly,  if  poi- 
sonous matter  or  stuff  were  employed, 
the  offender  was  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years. 
Fifthly,  where  adulteration  was  proved 
to  have  caused  severe  physical  injury, 
a  sentence  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment  might  be  passed.  And 
yet  in  this  country  offences  of  this  nature 
could  only  be  punished  by  the  imposition 
of  a  penalty  of  £5  with  costs.  It  might, 
however,  be  asked  why  he,  who  had 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  subject,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  existing 
law,  did  not  try  his  hand  at  amending  it 
in  the  best  way  he  coidd?  His  reply 
was,  that  questions  of  this  kind  could  be 
much  better  dealt  with  by  (Government. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  very  much  op- 
posed, as  a  rule,  to  private  Members 
bringing  in  measures  of  a  national 
character.  Now,  this  subject  was  one 
which,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  have 
been  looked  into  and  legidated  upon 
long  ago.  He  had  hoped  that  the  late 
Oovemment  would  have  taken  it  up, 
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but  they  had  too  much  of  other  work 
on  their  hands.  Besides,  they  had  not 
the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it,  on  account  of  the  powerful 
Opposition  arrayed  against  them.  He 
might,  indeed,  say  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment  only  existed  on  sufferance.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  being  the  case 
with  the  Qt)vemment  now  in  Office,  who, 
beinff  backed  up  by  a  majority  of  over 
100,  had  the  power,  and,  if  report  spoke 
truly,  the  wul  also,  to  deal  with  this 
question  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He 
sincerely  trusted,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  appoint  either  a 
Committee  or  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  for  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  labours  of  Commissions 
and  Committees  led  to  the  shelving  of 
the  questions  which  they  were  appointed 
to  consider.  Of  information  regarding 
this  matter,  and,  he  might  add,  of  delay 
also  the  country  had  had  quite  enough. 
What  was  required  was  action,  inmie- 
diate  action ;  and  the  Minister  who 
should  deal  with  the  subject  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  comprehensively  would 
entitle  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  community,  and  would  go  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors to  the  labouring  classes. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leaTe  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "in 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  give  their 
earliest  attention  to  the  widespread  and  most  re- 

Srehensible  practices  of  using  False  Weights  and 
leasures  and  of  adulterating  Food,  Drink,  and 
Drugs,  with  the  view  of  amending  the  Law  as 
regards  the  penalties  now  inflicted  for  those 
offences,  and  of  providing  more  eflQoient  means 
for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of  fraud," — 
{Lord  Etutaee  Cecil,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 

Sroposed  to  Ibe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  POLLAED-UEQUHAET  said, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  evidence 
which  had  been  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil)  had  particularly  referred, 
that  the  chief  cause  of  adulteration  was 
the  legislation  which  had  rendered  the 
food  and  drink  consumed  by  the  working 
classes  artificially  dear.  Let  that  cause 
be  removed,  and  the  evil  itself  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  cease  to  exist.  Among 
the  witnesses  who  spoke  to  this  effect 

Lord  JEmtace  Cecil 


before  the  Committee  were  Professor 
Taylor,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Professor  Calvert, 
of  Manchester.  He  very  well  recollected 
the  eloquent  terms  in  which  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1861  dwelt  upon 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
wine,  so  that  the  temptation  to  adulte- 
rate it  might  be  taken  away,  and  the  same 
argument  applied,  in  his  opinion,  with 
equal  force  to  such  articles  as  tea,  sugar, 
and  coffee.  It  was  extraordinary,  he 
might  add,  to  what  an  extent  the  adul- 
teration of  whisky  in  Ireland  had  in- 
creased since  an  additional  duty  had 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  quantity  sold  had 
diminished,  but  then  the  consimiption 
of  it  was  now  in  many  instances  accom- 
panied by  delirium  tremensy  verging  some- 
times on  insanity  to  an  extent  which 
never  previously  existed.  The  way  to 
put  an  end  to  the  evil  which  led  to  such 
residts  was  not  by  the  agency  of  the 
police,  but  by  doing  away  with  the 
temptation  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
its  prevalence.  The  Gt>vemment  which 
should  accomplish  that  object  would,  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord,  be 
great  benefactors  of  their  country. 

Mb.  POCHTN  said,  he  thought  the 
noble  Lord  had  done  good  service  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject,  though  he  (Mr.  Pochin)  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  reason  why  there  had 
not  been  more  prosecutions  under  the 
Act  of  the  23  &  24  Vict,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  adulteration  was,  that  adultera- 
tion was  not  so  general  as  the  House 
and  the  coimtry  had  imagined.  Adul- 
teration might  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  first,  that  which  simply  reduced 
the  commercial  value  of  the  article  sold 
to  the  public ;  secondly,  that  which  was 
calculated  to  interfere  prejudicially  with 
the  general  health  of  the  conmiunity. 
Under  the  first  head  he  was  of  opinion 
that  a  very  serious  amoimt  of  adultera- 
tion existed,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Gt>vemment  had  very  properly  been 
called  to  it ;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  correct  so  far  as  adulteration  affect- 
ing the  general  health  of  the  people  was 
concerned.  His  own  impression  was — 
and  it  was  the  result  of  much  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject — that  the 
articles  of  food  which  were  adulterated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  to  any 
material  degree  the  public  health,  were 
exceedingly  restricted  in  number,  and  a 
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tliOTOUgh  examinatioii  of  the  evidence 
which  had    been  taken  on    the  point 
would,  he  ventured  to  say,  establish  the 
soundness  of  that  view.     The  greatest 
service  which  had  been  done  the  country 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  was  that 
which  had  been  rendered  by  the  Analy- 
tical Commission  which  prosecuted  its 
labours  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,   under  the   able  direction  of  Dr. 
Hassall,  the  result  of  whose  investiga- 
tions had  been  published  in  The  Lancet. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  went  to  prove 
that  while  the  articles  which  were  adul- 
tei^ted  were  very  numerous — there  being 
scarcely  any  article  of  commerce  which^ 
was  not  adulterated — yet  adulteration 
tending  to  injure  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity was  extremely  limited.     He  be- 
lieved indeed  he  was  right   in  saying, 
that  the  list  of  articles  which  had  been 
found  to  be   adulterated  to  an  extent 
deeply  injurious  to  health,  was  pretty 
nearly  confined  to  pickles,  sweetmeats, 
and  Cayenne  pepper.     It    had    indeed 
been  discovered  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  sample  of  arrowroot  which  was 
not  extensively  adulterated ;  but  then  it 
was  adulterated  with  inferior  and  less 
expensive  varities   of  farina,   injurious 
ramer  to  the  pocket  than  to  the  health 
of  the  consumer.     He  had  another  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  the  matter  were 
correct.     Soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  23  &  24  Vict,,  the  Act  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  very  energetic  Com- 
mittee,  who   conducted   its  labours   in 
Manchester,   connected  with  the    Sani- 
tary Association,    and  whose  members 
were   of  opinion  that   adulteration  in- 
jurious   to    health     very   largely    pre- 
vailed.       They    accordingly  persuaded 
six   of   the   most  eminent  chemists  in 
Manchester  to  examine  articles  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  report 
upon  them.     He  held  in  his  hand  the 
Keport  which   w£i8    drawn   up    as  the 
result    of    that    investigation    by    Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  who  he  understood  held 
some   official  position    imder    the    Go- 
vernment, and  than  whom  a  more  able 
man  as  the  head  of  such  an  inquiry  could 
not  be  found.     The  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  Committee  was,  that  out  of  eighty 
substances  which   had    been    procured 
from    shops    in    which    the    labouring 
classes    dealt    extensively,    none    were 
adulterated  in  a  way  deeply  to  affect 
the  public  health ;  and  he  was  happy  to 


be  able  to  add  that  the  evil  of  adultera- 
tion, instead  of  being  constantly  on  the 
increase,  was  rather  shown  to  be  dimin- 
ishing, by  the  evidence  furnished  by  re- 
cent investigations.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  contend  that  the  question 
was  not  one  in  which  the  Government 
might  very  well  take  action.     Nothing 
was  more  objectionable  than  that  there 
should  be  any  mistake  with  respect  to  it 
out-of-doors,   and    he  could  very   well 
imagine,  that  if  the   statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  go  forth  to  the  public 
unquestioned,  that  articles  of  food  and 
drink  were  so  adulterated  as  to  be  deeply 
injurious  to  health,   the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  would  be  far  more  preju- 
dicial than  any  actual  amount  of  adulte- 
ration which  now  exists.      What  the 
House  wanted  were  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  Government  had  it  in  their 
power  to  supply  these  at  a  comparatively 
small  outiay.     He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  appoint 
a  Committee  or  a  Commission,  before 
which  anybody  who  had  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet  on  this  subject  might  exhibit  the 
bee,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
last  Committee.     He  thought  the  proper 
action  of  the  Gt>vemment  would  be  to 
follow  the  course  prescribed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wakley,  by  placing  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  official  analysts, 
such  as  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Somerset  House, 
and    Dr.   Angus   Smith,    and    he    felt 
satisfied   that    if  those    gentlemen  as- 
sociated with  themselves  a  microscopist, 
they  would    give    to   the  country   the 
exact    state    of   the    case.    Parliament 
would  then  legislate  with  much  greater 
certainty  and  confidence  than  it  could 
at  present.     Two  kinds  of  adulteration 
had  been  specially  named  —  the  mix- 
ing of  alum  in  bread  and  cocculus  In- 
dicus  in  beer.     Now  he  was  not  going  to 
dispute  the  poisonous  natiire  ot  cocculus 
IndicuSy  but  no  one  had  yet  shown  that 
the  effects  produced  on  the  system  by 
intoxication  from  cocctdus  Indicus  were 
more  injurious  than  intoxication  from 
spirit.     As  to  the  presence  of  alum  in 
bread,  the  general  opinion  on  this  point 
was    quite    at   variance  with    that   of 
the    most     able     chemists.      Professor 
Liebig  had  acknowledged  that  the  ordi- 
nary  mixture    of   alimi    in    bread    as 
practised  in  this  country  was  not  injuri- 
ous, but  positively  beneficial.  [^Laughter.'] 
Hon.  Members  laughed,  and  he  shoidd 
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like  to  conylnce  them  by  going  into  the 
gneetion  somewhat  technicsIlT.  In  gene- 
ral terms,  however,  he  might  say  that, 
flour  contained  a  quantity  of  gluten, 
which  very  readily  passed  into  a  state  of 
decompositioii  and  decay.  The  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  alum  arreated  that 
decay,  and  enabled  the  baker  to  produce 
by  the  uae  of  seconds  flour  a  very  much 
superior  bread  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  substitute  which  Liebig 
recommended  the  baker  to  use  in  such 
cases  was  caustic  lime.  Hon.  Uembers 
might  take  their  choice  between  the  ad- 
dition of  alum  and  caustic  lime ;  for  hie 
Sart  he  preferred  the  alum,  and  he 
tought  that  would  be  the  general  judg- 
ment of  the  commimity.  He  had  said 
that  the  general  health  was  not  ex- 
tensiTely  interfered  with  by  adultera- 
tion ;  but  adulteration  was  practised 
so  as  to  amount  to  a  fraud  upon  the 
community.  It  was,  therefore,  rather 
on  the  ground  of  injury  to  the  pocket, 
than  of  injury  to  health,  that  he  joined 
the  noble  Lord  in  urging  the  Oorem- 
ment,  to  give  their  immediate  attention 
to  this  Teiy  important  subject. 

MB-BRrGHTT:  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Eoetace  Cecil)  has  taken  great  pains 
upon  this  question,  and  has  brought 
before  the  House  a  great  amount  of 
detail  in  connection  with  it.  As  I 
listened  to  his  observations  I  hoped  and 
believed  that  there  was,  though  it  was 
entirely  unintentional,  no  little  exagger- 
ation in  tiiem.  Although  there  may  be 
particular  cases  in  which  great  harm  to 
health  and  great  &aud  may  possibly  be 
shown,  yet  I  think  that  general  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  implicating  to  a  laige 
extent  the  traders  of  this  country,  are 
dangerous  and  are  almost  certain  to  be 
nnjuet.  Now,  my  hon  Friend,  the  Klem- 
berfor8tafford(Mr.Pochin),  who  has  just 
addre^ed  the  House  in  a  speech  showing 
his  entire  mastery  of  the  question,  has 
confirmed  my  opinion,  for  he  has  shown 
— and  I  dare  say  he  knows  as  much  of 
the  matter  as  any  Gentleman  present — 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  Uie  opinions  which  have  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  which 
have  even  been  found  to  ^evail  upon 
the  matter  in  this  House.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  is — 

"  That  it  ii  axpadient  tlut  Hsr  Miuratj'i  Go- 
VMnment  ihaold  giie  tbair  earlleat  atteDtUm  to 
ths  widMprtad  wnd  mott  nprahnuible  pnotlcM 
Mine  FalN  VaighU   and   UsiaarM  bdiI  of 
'^"  tatiDg  Food,  Drink,  Mid  Drnga," 

fr.  Poehin 


and  so  on.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  show 
that  the  exaggeration  of  the  noble  Lord 
— I  do  not  say  intentionally,  of  course  ; 
I  am  sure  he  is  incapable  of  that — is 
just  as  great  in  the  matter  of  weights 
and  measures  as  in  that  of  adulteration. 
Probably  he  is  not  aware  that  in  the  list 
of  persons  employing  weights  that  are 
inaccurate— I  do  not  say  fraudulent — no 
distinction  is  drawn  between  those  who 
are  intentionally  fraudulent  and  those 
who  are  accidentally  inaccurate,  and  that 
the  penalty  is  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  offence  is  just  aa  eagerly  detected, 
whether  there  be  a  fraud  or  merely  an 
3ccid6nt.  Now  the  noble  Lord  will  pro- 
bably be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that 
many  persons  are  fined  annually,  not  be- 
cause their  weights  are  too  small,  but 
because  they  are  too  large.  In  iiict, 
when  the  weights  are  inaccurate  but  are 
in  favour  of  the  customer,  still  the  owner 
and  user  of  the  weight  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  and  is  fined.  I  have  here  a 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Standards  Commission,  to  which  tbia 
matter  has  been  referred,  and  he  says — 

"  Bnring  rftcent  jmn  many  lUfumi  hkTe  bean 
laid  befora  ParliimaDtoraonvioUaiia  for  bias  aod 
UTijuat  veigbts  and  meanrea,  more  etpeoiallj  In 
the  mstropolitan  diitrlot,  and  a  aloaa  examination 
of  tbeie  EUtumi  will  ghoir  mj  few  ooDTiotiont 
for  fraudulent  ireighta  and  meaiurei.  The  great 
majoritj  are  for  defeotife  or  unjuat  weighta  and 
meaanrea,  deTiating  more  or  leaa  bma  Ibe 
standard,  manj  of  tbeie  deTiationa  bgiog  of  oom- 
paratiTalj  trifling  amount,  and  frequantl;  in 
faTour  of  the  purohaaer — that  ia  to  aaj,  tha 
weighCa  are  too  iaayj  nod  the  meRiore*  too  large. 
The  oonTJationa  for  unjuat  baloaoca  are  alao,  for 
the  most  part,  for  defecCiTe,  not  for  fraudulent 
balanoea. 

That  is  a  statement,  coming  bom  nn- 
doubted  authorify,  which  may,  I  think, 
relieve  our  countrymen  connected  with 
trade  from  the  stigma  attaching  to  them 
that  there  exists  a  general  or  widespread 
system  of  using  inaccurate  and  fraudu- 
lent balances.  An  Act  on  this  subject 
was  passed  in  1835,  and  penalties  were 
inflicted  as  I  have  said.  The  noble  Lord 
is  against  any  more  Commissions  or 
Committees,  and  I  do  not  ask  for  them 
for  a  moment,  but  a  Commission  is  now 
engaged  in  inquiring  into  this  very  sub- 
ject. It  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  a 
revision  of  the  standards,  because,  while 
fining  shopkeepers  for  the  use  of  in- 
accurate weiifhts,  it  was  found  in  a  great 
many  cases  l£at  the  standards  themselves 
were  inaccurate,  and  for  a  tradesman  to 
be  fined  becauae  he  did  not  keep  hia 
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per,  to  get  them  analyzed,  and  then 
to  raise  complaints  against  shopkeepetfl 
and  bring  them  before  the  magistrates. 
If  men  in  their  private  businesses  were 
to  be  tracked  by  Government  officers  and 
inspectors  every  hour  of  the  day,  life 
would  not  be  worth  having,  and  I  should 
recommend  them  to  remove  to  another 
coimtry,  where  they  would  not  be  suhr- 
ject  to  such  annoyance.  The  question, 
too,  as  the  noble  Lord  has  put  it,  is  one 
of  great  difficulty,  because,  if  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  legislate  on  the 
whole  of  this  matter,  I  suspect  it  would 
be  foimd  that,  in  the  clauses  of  a  Bill, 
however  carefully  it  might  be  drawn, 
there  would  be  points  that  would  create 
so  much  difference  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  settle  them.  It  was  the  case, 
I  know,  when  my  late  Colleague  brought 
forward  his  Bill,  and  it  was  found  al- 
most impossible  to  pass  it  through  the 
House/  If  any  hon.  Member  chooses  to 
go  into  this  question  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  touch  it,  and  to  suggest  a 
measure  which  he  may  thinV  will  be 
likely  to  give  satisfaction,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  perfectly  ready  to  examine 
it,  and  give  it  fair  consideration.  I  re- 
gard these  subjects  as  about  the  most 
difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  think, 
about  the  least  advantageous  toJKhich 
Parliament  can  devote  itself,  i  Most  of 
the  Bills  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
passed  during  the  twenty-five  years  I  have 
been  in  Parliament  have  failed  in  their 
operation,  and  I  suspect  that  most  of 
the  attempts  which  will  be  made  hejce- 
afber  will  be  equally  unsuccessful.^  The 
question  of  weights  and  measures  is  a 
different  one ;  it  is  simple  ;  you  can  re- 
duce it  to  an  accurate  standard  ;  and 
Parliament  can  accomplish  something. 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  will  soon 
be  made ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government,  as  it  would 
be  my  own  disposition,  when  it  is  made, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  appear  best, 
with  a  view  to  asking  Parliament  for 
fresh  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
be  glad  if,  after  this  answer  and  expla- 
nation, the  noble  Lord  may  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  press  the  Motion  which  he 
has  placed  on  the  Notice  Paper. 

Mb.  BENTINOK  said,  the  House  and 
the  country  ought  to  feel  pbliged  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had  brought  the  ques- 
tion forward ;  but  he  did  not  regard  the 
reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gbntleman  the 


wdght  by  an  inaccurate  standard  seems 
to  be  rather  a  stretch  of  power,  This 
Oommission  is  now  sitting;  they  have 
extended  their  inquiry  to  this  very  Act 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  alluded.  In 
four  or  five  months  their  Report  will  be 
made,  and  there  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  whole  of  the  laws  connected 
with  weights  and  measures  appear  to 
require  revision,  and  that  a  compre- 
hensive measure  is  required  for  amend- 
ing and  consolidating  those  laws.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  will  not  be 
issued  for  some  time,  and  as  Parlia- 
ment has  on  its  hands,  probably,  quite 
as  much  as  it  can  do  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion, I  do  not  think  that  any  legislation 
will  be  possible  this  year.  Now  I  come 
to  the  question  of  adulteration.  My  late 
lamented  Friend  and  Colleague,  Mr. 
Scholefield,  brought  in  a  BiU  in  1860  or 
1861.  He  was  much  urged  to  do  this 
by  very  enthusiastic  constituents  of  his 
who  took  a  prodigious  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  have  not  the  Act  before  me, 
and  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  far  its 
provisions  extend ;  but  it  gave  corpora- 
tions and  magistrates  power  to  appoint 
analysts  who  should  take  care  to  examine 
into  adulterations,  and  penalties  were  to 
be  inflicted  under  the  Act.  If  the  cor- 
porations and  the  magistrates  have  not 
sufficient  interest  in  the  matter ;  if  the 
people  who  elect  the  corporations  care 
so  little  about  it,  I  think  that  is  fair  evi- 
dence that  the  grievEince  is  not  near  so 
extensive  and  injurious  and  burdensome 
as  it  bas  been  described  by  the  noble 
Lord.  <  My  own  impression  with  regard 
to  this  adidteration  is  that  it  arises  &om 
the  very  great,  and,  perhaps,  inevitable 
competition  in  business ;  and  that  to  a 
large  extent  it  is  promoted  by  the  igno- 
rance of  customers.  As  the  ignorance  of 
customers  generally  is  diminishing,  we 
may  hope  mat  before  long  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  may  also  diminish.^  The 
noble  Lord  appears  to  ask  that  some- 
thing much  more  extensive  and  stringent 
shomd  be  done  by  Parliament.  The  fact 
is,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  by  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  penetrate  into  and  to  track 
out  evils  such  as  these  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  dwelt  at  such  length. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  should 
have  me  oversight  of  the  shops  of  the 
country  by  inspectors,  and  that  you  can 
organize  a  body  of  persons  to  go  into  shops 
to  buy  sugar,  pickles,  and  Cayenne  pep- 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  aa  satis- 
factory.   Every  householder  must  have 
felt  extreme  ddfficulty  in  obtaining  arti- 
cles of  food  that  were  not  more  or  less 
adulterated;    and,   however  much    the 
hon.    Member    opposite    (Mr.   Pochin) 
might  be  master  of  the  subject,  all  the 
speeches  he  might  deliver  would  not  con- 
vince the  House  that  bread  without  alum 
was  not  more  wholesome  than    bread 
that  contained  it.    But  when  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    spoke    of   tradesmen 
goin^  abroad  to  avoid   injectors,    he 
should  remember  that  in  France,  and 
other  countries,  every  baker  and  every 
vendor  was  under  the  strict  and  watchful 
eye  of  the  police ;  and  that  a  baker  in 
Prance  dare  no  more  sell  adulterated 
bread  than  commit  an  offence  against 
the  criminal  law.    The  result  was,  that 
on  leaving  behind  the  alum  loaf  at  an 
English  port  you  got  excellent  bread  at 
the  first  port  or  station  you  stopped  at  in 
Prance.     Again,  from  the  norm  to  the 
south  of  Italy,   as  the  Prime  Minister 
would  know,  you  would  find  no  bread 
adulterated  or  food  tampered  with.    If 
the  Government  would  inquire  into  the 
practice  of  foreign  countries  as  regards 
the  inspection  of  food,  they  would  learn 
a  usefiu  lesson  which  might  be  applied 
in  this  coimtry  atj  a  future  time  with 
great  benefit.     In  attributing  adultera- 
tion to  Customs  duties,  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  PoUard-Urquhart)  no  doubt 
alluded  to  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  but  he 
forgot  that  that  argument  did  not  apply 
to  bread  nor  to  flour,  which  was  as  ex- 
tensively adulterated  as  anything  in  this 
country.      The    other    day,    visiting    a 
family  in   London,   who  were    having 
bread  made,  he  inquired  and  found  that 
the  flour  was  obtained  at  a    distance 
because  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  pure 
in  the  neighbourhood.     The  taking  of 
the  duty  off  wine  had  not  lessened  the 
adulteration  of  that  article,  and  no  man 
had  more  sins  on  his  back  than  the 
Prime  Minister  had  for  taking  off  the 
duty.    Its  removal  offered  a  premium  to 
foreigners  to  send  to  this  country  every 
kind    of   poisonous    mixture.      As    to 
weights  and  measures,  why  not  bring  in 
a  measure  to  discriminate  between  fraud 
and  unintentional  error  ?    Nothing  was 
so  unsatisfactory  as  the  arbitrary  power 
vested  in  the  magistrates.    In  the  county 
of  Cumberland  an  eminent  tradesman, 
who  had  one  large  establishment  and 
many  shops  in  different  districts,  was 
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discovered  to  be  using  weights  and  mea- 
sures that  were,  not  colourably,  but  actu- 
ally, false,  and  when  this  eminent  trades- 
man— ^who  dealt  among  other  things  in 
so-caJled  Liberal  politics — was  before 
the  magistrates,  and  the  case  was 
proved,  they  said  that  really  this  trades- 
man was  such  a  very  respectable  man 
it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  have 
known  what  he  was  doing,  and  they  did 
not  fine  him.      The  protection  of   the 

EubUc  required  that  every  individual  who 
ad  false  weights  should  be  severely 
punished;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  consider  the 
expediency  of  adopting  a  mild  measure 
of  pxmishment  resorted  to  in  France — 
that  of  compelling  the  convicted  trades- 
man to  provide  a  placard  setting  forth 
his  guilt,  and  to  exhibit  it  prommently 
in  his  place  of  business.  In  the  hope 
that  the  Government  would  ,pay  early 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  upon  it,  he  should 
advise  his  noble  Friend  to  withdraw  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  peek,  as  one  whose  business  for 
thirty  years  past  had  been  in  the  colonial 
markets,  which  covered  the  principal 
articles  of  the  breakfast  table,  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  the  coimtry 
through,  fully  a  himdred  tons  of  tea  as 
imported  were  retailed,  to  every  pound 
adulterated  here.  In  some  minor  arti- 
cles a  good  deal  of  adulteration,  no 
doubt,  went  on;  but  the  motive  was 
extra  profit,  and  very  few  of  the  adul- 
terating materials  were  injurious  to 
health.  With  regard  to  the  punishment 
of  persons  using  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures, he  believed  it  would  be  imwise  to 
increase  the  penalties,  and  both  unjust 
and  cruel  to  make,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, the  punishment  imprisonment—- 
file  clerks  to  the  magistrates,  both  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  agreeing  that  in 
ftdly  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  brought 
before  them,  the  inaccuracy  arose  from 
carelessness  rather  than  design.  That 
morning  above  200  licenses  had  been 
brought  before  his  petty  sessional  bench; 
of  the  very  few  complaints  made  through- 
out the  expired  year,  only  one  was  of  at 
all  a  serious  a  character. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 
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ooUiraoiu,  and  41  from  otlier  canaes ;  tlie 
killed  and  injured  in  the  one  case  were 
971,  and  in  me  otlier  221.  These  were 
i^martable  facte  ;  they  showed  that  col- 
lisions were  not  only  more  frequent  than 
all  other  kinds  of  accidents  put  together, 
I*.  all»l  to  tie  inon^d  number  of  ''"'  '^'  .*•?  ""•^  °"'"  *"£^fj 

:,  other  aocideata  ;  the  killed  and  injured 
from  the  collisioaB  numbered  2,S49,  and 
from  accidenta  through  other  causes  744, 
giring'  a  proportion  of  lOi  personB  in- 
jured by  eadi  oolliaion  agamat  6^  by 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.— ftUESTIOHS. 

OBSSBTATIOMS. 

Mb.  SELWIN-IBBETSON  said,  hi 
irould  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  tb< 
Board  of  Trade,   If  Ms  attention  has 


monthfi,  arising  &om  the  enormous  tra£Qi 
now  carried  on  by  the  principal  lini 
He  divided  accidents  on  railways  into 
two  classes — those  which  arose  from  cir- 
mmstances  in  some  measure  under  con< 
tzol,  and  those  which  occurred  in  defian  > 


accident  occurred  it  excited  public  atten- 


done  to  remedy  the  d 


rrail- 


tion  but  for  a  few  days,  a  juiy  inquired  J ^^.^  they  were  the  re- 

„.♦«  tJ,«m,^„„«tjincflB  which  led  totht.       .-[_  ^^  conclusion,  he  ^ed  whether 

B  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 


into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  tht 

deaths,    Bometimee    their    deliberation i 

ended  with  a  simple  verdict,  and  at  tLi 

most  one  or  two  of  the  company's  scr 

rants  were  committed  on  a  chsrge  o. ,  „„,„_„„„ 

manslaughter.  He  maintained,  however,  |  ^„„]^  trrat 

that  accidents  were,  in  most  cases,  tin 

faultofthe  system  and  notof  the  servant! 

die  lines 

an  extent 

some  instances,  would  lead  to  the 

deplorable  results.    He  had  noticed  mor< 

S^'"?;:^g'",lX'fS' ««£;!'««■>'»■'»  ■»  ■'^  ""'^^ »°°'"- 


do  anything  with  a  view  to  regulate  su(& 
traffic,  60  as  to  give  greater  security  to 
if  not,  whether  they 
''\ !  would  "grant  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
"'  quire  as  to  the  best  method  of  regulating 
guch  traffic,  either  by  the  establishment 


w.r.  gorged  with  tpafflo  to  .«d,  i    ,  ^    ^,  ^  ^  cooTejmo..  of 

t  tL.t  the  delay  of  .  tmnut.,  „■  ^^  *      ^         comp„l,„rj  i^item  of 

itnTic.fiB.  wnnlrt   Ipfld   to  the  most     6""""'     ,  .      ■!         i    n   ■'^  J       J 

telegraphic  signals 


nineteen  of  which  were  collisions  of 
trains,  and  eight  of  these  had  bees 
marked  by  gross  carelessness.  But,  a) 
the  House  -would,  perhaps,  prefer  thi 
statistics  of  a  Government  Departmt'iii 
to  these  collected  by  an  individual,  hi 
i^ve  a  digest  of  the  Board  of  Traiit 
tetumsof  Accidentsduringthe  lastfd 


OBSEETATIONe. 

Mb.  OANDLISH  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  great  loss  of  life  by 
drowning  in  the  Bute  Docks  at  Cardiff. 
Though  the  Notice  which  he  had  put  on 
the  Paper  was  limited  to  the  Bute  Docks, 
the  facta  be  had  to  bring  forward  applied 
to  the  whole  of  Cardiff  harbour.     From 


personal  injuries  was  larger  in  the  cn^i 


years.  Fromtheae,  it  appeared  thattlie  1862  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  no  fewer 
oollisions  far  exceeded  accidents  of  othnr  |  than  208  human  beings  had  lost  their 
descriptions,  and  that  the  percentage  of  Hvm  by  drowning  at  Cardiff,  which  wa« 

1  ;_:.._: 1 :„  **■'■'--•  i  ^^arly  at  the  rate  of  30  a  year.    In 

1862,  21  persons  were  drowned ;  in  1863, 
24;  in  1864,  30;  in  1865,  32;  in  1866, 
37;  in  1867,  34;  and  in  1868,  80; 
mAing  a  total  of  208.  In  some  years 
every  month  had  its  human  sacrifices. 


of  collisi' 


During  1 


8  accidenls 


of  all  kinds  occurred  ;    59  of  them 
collisions,  and  29  other  accidenta.     Tli 
passengers  killed  and  injured  in  the  c-u 
lisions  numbered  642,  and  in  the  othi 


accidenta  142,     In  1865,  there  were  112  |  He  would  aak  was  there  anything 
1  Cardiff  from  which  this  loi 


accidents,  of  which  69  were  collision- 

and  43  others ;  the  killed  and  injured  ii 

consequence  of  the  collisions  numberi^i 

838,  and  in  the  other  cases  267.  In  1  Sdil 

there  were    75  accidents,  53  colheioiis 

and  22  fr«m  other  causes  ;  the  killed  am 

injured  in  the  one  case  were  498,  and  "         „  .  _ 

the  other  114.     In  1867,  which  was  the  i  over  into  the  water.     Anotter  cause  n 


spe- 
»  of 

I  must  necessarily  result?  He  was  in- 

j  formed  that  there  was  nothing  like  it 

even  in  London  or  Liverpool.  One  of 
j  the  causes  he  was  told  was  that  there 
I  were  no  railings  or  chains  by  the  water's 
'  edge,  and  again  and  again  people  walked 


t  year  dealt  with  by  the  Betums  iia  1  that  ii 


e  of  the  docks  there  was  not  s 


yet,  106  accidents  occurred,  65  through  \  single  light;  in  another  the  lighting  % 
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very  Imperfect,  and  in  "both  there  was 
want  or  watching.  Again,  the  coals 
shipped  there  gave  off  a  light  kind  of  dust 
whi(5i  lay  alu:e  on  the  water  and  the 
ground,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
people  mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  question  was  whether  this  loss  of 
Hfe  was  preventible.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  any  precaution  which  could  be 
adopted  woidd  prevent  the  loss  of  some 
lives  wherever  there  was  work  and  water, 
but  ho  beheved  there  was  a  preventible 
loss  here,  and  that  either  the  Government 
or  the  House,  which  had  given  power  to 
construct  these  docks,  ought  to  see  that 
proper  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  Many  of  the  acci- 
dents, he  was  told,  might  be  prevented 
by  means  of  a  moveable  chain,  which 
could  be  taken  away  when  men  were  at 
their  work,  and  by  better  lighting ;  but 
it  was  for  the  parties  concerned  to  devise 
the  necessary  preventives. 

Colonel  STUABT  said,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit,  especially  upon  the 
veiy  short  notice  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  given,  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics 
which  he  had  quoted.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  managers  of  the 
docks  were  quite  alive  to  their  responsi- 
bility, and  would  be  glad  to  take  every 
possible  precaution,  for  they  had  always 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
vent those  calamitous  accidents  which 
were  almost  unavoidable  in  the  case  of 
docks.  Believing  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Notice  referred  only  to  the  Bute 
Docks,  he  had  not  made  any  inquiiy  as 
to  the  other  docks,  but  he  found  that  in 
1867  the  deaths  by  accident  in  the  Bute 
Docks  were  only  twenty-one,  of  which 
five  took  place  by  day,  and  three  or 
four  were  ** females"  and  supposed  to 
be  suicides ;  and  as  about  60,000  sailors 
entered  the  docks  in  that  year,  that  was 
an  average  of  about  one  casualty  to 
5,000  sailors.  In  1868  the  average  was 
greater.  In  consequence  of  some  ex- 
tensive works  which  were  going  on,  the 
number  of  sailors  that  entered  was  only 
64,000,  but  the  casualties  were  as  one 
to  every  3,200  sailors.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Cardiff  Docks  would  be  most  happy  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  measures  for  the  greater 
preservation  of  life  in  future. 

Mb.  BEIOHT:  The  Question  that 
has  been  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member 
fox  Sunderland  (Mr.  Candlish)  I  take  to 

Mr,  CandlM 


belong  rather  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary will  probably  answer  it  by-and-by. 
The  hon.  Gbntleman  who  has  brought 
forward  the  question  of  railway  acci- 
dents appears  to  me  to  have  based  his 
Question  and  his  proposition  on  a  very 
insecure  foundation,  because  he  asks  me 
whether  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  increased  number  of  railway  acci- 
dents during  the  last  few  months,  aris- 
ing from  the  enormous  traffic  now  carried 
on  by  the  principal  lines.  Now,  so  far 
as  the  figures  which  are  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  prove,  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  railway  accidents;  and,  in 
fact,  if  we  consider  the  constant  increase 
in  the  amount  of  mileage,  and  the  num- 
ber of  trains  run,  and  of  passengers  car- 
ried, it  18  quite  dear  that  the  accidents 
have  steadily  diniinished.  Now,  these 
are  the  figures  which  will  perhaps  in- 
terest the  hon.  Gentleman — ^The  number 
of  accidents — ^I  do  not  speak  now  of  in- 
juries to  person  or  loss  of  life — ^was,  in 
1864,  78;  in  1865,  92;  in  1866,  69;  in 
1867,  95;  and  in  1868,  87.  These  are 
accidents  that  were  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, and  the  nimiber,  though  it 
varies  to  some  extent,  does  not  show 
an3rthing  like  the  increase  to  which  the 
hon.  Qentleman  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Well,  the  passengers 
killed  in  1864  were  14 ;  in  1865,  22 ;  in 
1866,  15;  and  in  1867,  19.  Then  we 
come  to  the  extraordinary  accident  at 
Abergele  of  which,  I  believe  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  was  a  witness,  in 
which  thirty-one  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  yet  the  whole  nxmxber  of  passengers 
killed  in  1 868  was  forty,  so  that,  deducting 
that  accident,  the  whole  nimiber  of  lives 
lost  during  the  year  besides  was  only  nine, 
An  accident  of  the  kind  that  occurred  at 
Abergele,  grievous  and  horrible  as  it  is, 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
looking  at  the  figures  and  the  averages. 
The  number  of  persons  injured  stands 
thus— in  1864,  697;  in  1865,  1,034;  in 
1866,540;  in  1867, 689;  and  in  1868, 5 19. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  persons  injured 
in  railway  trains  in  1 868  was  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  four  years,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
carriage  and  trains,  and  the  enormous 
increase  constantly  occurring  in  the  mile- 
age and  number  of  persons  travelling. 
Taat  loss  of  life,  I  ought  to  state,  does 
not  include  the  servants  of  the  com- 
paniesy  nor  does  it  include  trespassers, 
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it  iQoludes  merely  passengers  who  have 
been  killed  by  circmnBtances  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  and,  as  it  may  be 
•aid,  either  by  accident  or  the  fault  of  the 
companies.  The  House  will  see,  if  I  next 
give  them  some  figures  as- to  the  increase 
of  passengers,  how  much  better  this  ac* 
count  shows  than  it  does  as  I  have  read  it. 
In  1857  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried (exclusive  of  season  tickets)  was  in 
lOTind  numbers  139,000,000;  in  1864  it 
was  229,000,000;  in  1865,  251,000,000; 
in  1866,  274,000,000;  and  in  1867, 
287,000,000.  The  Eetum  for  the  last 
year  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  carried,  the 
number  who  lost  their  lives  is  almost 
stationary;  while  the  number  injured 
has  really  fallen  off.  Therefore,  looking 
at  the  whole  case,  there  is  nothing  to 
create  alarm  in  regard  to  this  question. 
I  The  hon.  Gentleman  asks  whether  the 
<  Govemment  will  do  anything  more  to 
'  regulate  this  traffic,  and  give  greater 
■ecurity  to  passengers  ?  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  diminution  of 
eecority  so  far  as  the  figures  go;  and 
^e  hon.  Member  must  know  that  there 
has  been  almost  any  amoimt  of  legisla- 
tion heretofore  with  the  view  of  in  some 
way  or  other  giving  the  Board  of  Trade 
power  to  interfere  with  the  railway  com- 

V  panics.  My  own  impression — and  it  is 
also  the  impression  of  the  most  skilled 
and  most  experienced  gentlemen  in  the 
Department  with  which  I  am  connected 
— ^is  that  it  would  be  a  very  perilous 
thing,  and  one  not  good  for  the  public, 
to  add  continually  to  this  interference 
with  railways  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  because  you  take  from  them 
some  of  the  responsibility  which  ought 
to  attach  to  them ;  and  you  ask  me,  or 
those  who  are  assisting  me  in  that  De- 
partment, to  regulate  that  which  no  man 
in  it  can  know  one-hundreth  part  as 
much  about  as  the  actual  managers  and 
directors  of  these  railways.     But  then 

^  there  comes  this  other  question — ^What 
are  the  inducements  which  the  com- 
panies now  have  to  afford  security  to 
their  passengers  and  prevent  accidents  ? 
I  will  give  the  House  two  or  three 
figures  that  are  to  me  most  astonishing, 
although  I  had  before  an  opinion  that 
the  inducements  for  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  lines  were  very  great  on 
the  part  of  the  companies.  By  the  force 
of  law  passengers  who  are  injured  on 


railways,  and  the  friends  of  those  who 
are  killed,  can  claim  compensation  from 
the  companies  on  whose  lines  the  ac- 
cidents by  which  they  suffered  have  hap- 
pened. Now,  in  tiie  year  1865,  the 
compensation  paid  for  these  personal  in- 
juries alone  amounted  to  more  than 
£333,000,  while  the  amount  paid  for 
damajze  done  to  goods  in  the  same  year 
was  £115,000.  In  1866,  the  sum  paid 
as  compensation  for  personal  injuries 
was  £306,000,  and  for  damage  to  goods 
£178,000.  In  1867,  the  compensation 
for  personal  injuries  was  £347,000,  and 
the  amoimt  paid  for  damages  to  goods 
£  1 66, 000.  Thus  the  total  amoimt  ofcom- 
pensation  paid  in  each  year  was — in  1 866, 
£449,000;  in  1866,  £484,000;  and  in 
1867,  £513,000.  The  Eetums  for  1868 
are  not  yet  furnished,  and  therefore  I 
am  unable  to  give  them  to  the  House. 
Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  this  enormous  expense  to  the  companies 
of  more  than  £500,000  annually,  which 
is  equal  to  a  capitid  sum  of  horn 
£10,000,000  to  £15,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  there  are  law  expenses  to 
a  very  large  amount.  I  ask,  then,  is 
it  possible  for  Parliament  to  pass  any 
law  which  shall  add  to  the  force  of  this 
great  arg^ument  acting  on  railway  di- 
rectors and  managers  with  the  view  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible security  to  the  passengers  and  goods 
travelling  on  their  lines  ?  The  London 
and  North  Western  Company  paid  in 
1867  not  less  than  £86,000  for  personal 
injuries  alone.  And,  without  wishing 
to  give  any  additional  authority  to  my 
opinion  on  aocoimt  of  the  office  which  I 
hold — for  I  am  now  only  expressing 
the  opinion  I  have  entertained  for  years 
past---I  venture  to  say  that  the  law  itself 
as  it  stands,  without  limit  of  compensa- 
tion, is  a  law  of  very  questionable  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  think,  further,  that  neither 
the  Press,  nor  juries,  nor  the  public  are 
disposed  to  give  the  credit  which  is  due  to  i^ 
the  managers  of  the  great  lines  of  railway 
in  this  kingdom.  My  own  belief  is  that, 
owing  so  much  as  we  do  to  them,  and 
considering  their  vast  expenditure  of 
capital,  with  the  service  they  render  to 
the  public,  we  might,  on  many  occasions, 
take  a  fairer  view  of  the  conduct  and 
the  success  of  railway  management  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  Qiis  country. 
The  hon.  Member  asked,  further,  whe- 
ther the  Government  would  not  grant  a 
Select  Committee — 
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xmmerous  aa  lie  has  stated.  But  iinder 
the  circumstances  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
communicate  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  facts  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred ; 
and  I  hope  the  result  will  be  that  steps 
will  be  taken  for  affording  security  to 
human  life  in  these  docks. 


**  To  inquire  as  to  the  best  method  of  regolaiiog 
inch  traflBo,  either  bj  the  eatabliflhinent  of  a  ae- 
parate  line  for  the  coDTeyance  of  goods,  or  by  a 
oompolaory  tystem  of  telegraphic  signals  f" 


I  thiTiV  the  hon.  Member  can  hardly 
suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  Committee  to  recommend,  or  for 
Parliament  to  insist  on,  the  formation 
of  separate  lines  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  As  the  lines  become  more  and 
more  crowded,  in  some  circumstances  it 
is  possible  that  recourse  may  be  had  to 
other  lines.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Company  have,  for  some  miles, 
another  line  out  of  London;  and  that 
example  may,  perhaps,  be  followed  else- 
where. But  when  you  consider  the  diffi- 
culty which  many  of  these  companies  are 
now  under  in  regard  to  capital,  I  think 
it  would  be  throwing  away  the  time  and 
labour  of  a  Committee  to  ask  it  to  in- 
vestigate a  question  like  that.  \With  re- 
spect to  a  compulsory  system  of  tele- 
graphic signals,  these  signals  are,  I 
think,  universal  on  the  lines ;  they  are, 
as  far  as  I  understand,  very  complete ; 
and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  Act  of 
Parliament  were  to  interfere  with  a  matter 
80  delicate  and  minute  in  the  manage- 
ment and  arrangements  of  railways  as 
that,  I  think  that  in  all  probability  it 
would  do  ten  times  more  harm  uian 

food.  I  hope,  then,  that  the  statement 
have  made  may  not  only  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  may  do  something 
to  allay  the  fears  which  have  been  created 
among  those  who  have  not  examined 
the  facts,  and  which  no  doubt  give  a 
shock  to  the  nerves  of  many  persons  who 
travel  by  railway  <:  For  myself,  I  agree 
very  much  with  those  connected  with 
railways  when  they  say  that  there  is  no 
place  in  which  a  man  can  put  himself 
where  he  can  remain  so  long  and  go  so 
far  without  taking  any  harm  as  in  a 
first-class  railway  carriage.  ^ 

Mb.  BKUCE  :  In  answer  to  the  ap- 
eal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
Mr.  Candlish),  I  think  I  need  hardly 
assure  him  that  the  Home  Office  has  no 
power  of  direct  interference  in  cases 
such  as  that  which  he  has  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  facts  he  has  mentioned 
will  cause  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities  of  Cardiff  and  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Bute  Docks  to  be  directed 
to  the  many  accidents  which  happen 
there,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  as 

Mr,  Bright 
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IRELAND— APPOINTMENT  OF  SIR  E.  R. 

WETHERALL.— QUESTION. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Colonel  GEEVILLE-NUGENT  rose 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  L*eland 
the  Question  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Government,  on  me  eve  of  their  re- 
signation, of  Colonel  Sir  E.  E.  Wetherall 
as  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
said,  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  late 
Government  for  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  but  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  appointed  his 
successor.  He  took  exception  to  that 
appointment,  first,  because  it  had  been 
made  permanent,  and  next,  because  it 
was  held  by  a  military  man — a  system 
being  thereby  introduced  into  L'eland 
quite  the  opposite  of  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  and  Scotland.  Pro- 
bably his  right  hon  Friend  had  made  in- 
quiries into  the  subject  since  notice  of 
his  Question  had  been  given,  and  would 
be  able  to  inform  them  how,  when,  and 
for  what  reason  that  appointment  was 
made  permanent.  For  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  or  from  1835  to  1853, 
he  found  that  under  the  successive  Ad- 
ministrations which  held  Office  in  this 
coimtry  the  appointment  of  Under  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lre- 
land  was,  like  that  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, a  political  office,  which  changed 
its  occupant  with  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  it  was  not  imtil  after 
that  date  that  it  became  permanent.  In 
1835,  when  Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Normanby  was  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Drummond  was 
Under  Secretary,  and  on  his  death  in 
1840  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Norman 
M'Donald.  Li  1841  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
appointed  Lord  De  Grey  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Mr.  Edward  Lucas  Under 
Secretary,  and  before  Sir  Eobert  Peel  left 
Office  Mr.  Pennefather  held  the  Under 
Secretaryship  for  a  year.    In  1 846,  when 
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Ix)rd  John  Kussell  was  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Bessborough.  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  Sir  Thomas  Keding- 
ton  the  Under  Secretary.  Li  1852  Lord 
Derby  appointed  the  Earl  of  E^inton 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Wynne  Under 
Secsretary ;  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
June,  1853,  appointed  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Colonel 
Larcom  Under  Secretary.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  1835  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  country  if  the  office  were 
niade  a  political  one,  and  that  the  per- 
son filling  it  should  be  in  unison  with 
the  Government  of  the  day.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  appointment  being  made  per- 
manent was  one  of  long  standing  among 
many  of  the  Gentlemen  who  represented 
Lrish  constituencies;  indeed,  he  might 
say  that  almost  all  the  Lish  Members 
entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  present  Government  did 
not  wish  to  treat  L'eland  differently  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  state  why  a  course 
which  was  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional usage,  and  which  had  proved  very 
beneficial,  had  been  departed  from.  He 
also  objected  to  the  office  being  con- 
ferred upon  a  soldier.  Sir  Edward 
Wetherall  was,  no  doubt,  a  most  meri- 
torious man,  but  the  training  he  had 
gone  through  was  not  of  the  kind  re- 
quired for  an  Under  Secretary  for  Le- 
land.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  soldier  in  Canada,  India,  the  Crimea, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  1868  he  was  taken 
from  the  Horse  Guards  and  appointed 
to  the  Under  Secretaryship.  He  (Colonel 
GhpevUle-Nugent)  did  not  deny  that  Sir 
Edward  Wetherall  deserved  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  important  professional 
services,  but  that  was  a  matter  that 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Colonel  Wflson-Patten)  might, 
perhaps,  allege  that  in  appointing  a 
soldier  to  the  office  ho  did  not  depart 
from  the  established  custom.  It  was  no 
doubt  true  that  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  was 
a  soldier,  but  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Engineers,  which  was  a  different  service 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and,  besides, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Works 
in  Dublin  and  on  the  survey  of  Ireland 
for  a  great  number  of  years  before  he 
was  made  Under  Secretary'.  There  was 
no  parallel,  therefore,  between  the  ap- 
pointment of  Si^  Thomas  Larcom  and 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Wetherall.    The  ap- 


pointment of  Mr,  Drummond  could  not 
be  referred  to  in  justification  of  the  late 
appointment,  because  Mr.  Drummond 
had  been  engaged  on  the  survey  in  Ire- 
land, and  haof  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
had  more  of  their  confidence  than  aj^ 
other  man  that  had  filled  the  office.  LP 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  required  to  consult 
a  soldier  there  was  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  who  was  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  regulate  all  the  military  part  of 
the  business.  An  account  of  the  duties 
of  the   office    of  Under  Secretary  was 

S'ven  in  a  recently  published  life  of 
r.  Drummond,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  his  functions  were  exceedingly  di- 
versified. For  instance,  he  had  to  re- 
ceive and  reply  to  a  variety  of  com- 
munications similar  to  those  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Home  Office  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  had  to  receive  con- 
stabulary reports,  and  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  dauy  correspondence  with  the 
local  and  stipendiary  magistrates,  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  all  matters  of  an  important 
nature,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  other  officers  of 
Gt>vernment.  In  addition,  he  was,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  Viceroy  and  of 
the  Chief  Secretary,  virtually  the  Irish 
Government.  If  it  was  intended  to  go- 
vern Ireland  in  future  as  it  had  been 
governed  in  the  past,  by  all  means  let  a 
soldier  be  Under  Secretary  —  let  the 
coimtry,  in  fact,  be  kept  under  martial 
law ;  but  if  they  looked  to  governing 
Ireland  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  let  the  great  offices  in  its 
Qt)vemment  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
civilians  changing  with  the  Government 
of  the  day ;  and  the  sooner  they  made 
this  office  political  the  better.  In  con- 
clusion, the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If 
Colonel  Sir  E.  R.  Wetherall,  appointed 
by  the  late  Government  on  the  eve  of 
their  resignation  as  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is  the  same  person 
whose  name  appears  as  Deputy  Quarter- 
master General  at  the  Horse  Guards ; 
if  the  appointment  is  permanent ;  and, 
whether  the  present  Government  con- 
siders it  desirable  that  the  whole  Civil 
Administration  of  Ireland  should  be  un- 
der the  control  of  a  Military  man,  hold- 
ing his  appointment  independently  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  instead  of  a 
civilian,  according  to  the  custom  which 
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obtains  in  the  Government  of  England 
at  the  Home  Office  ? 

Mb.    CHICHESTEE    FOETESCTJE 
said,  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Longford  (Colonel  Qreville- 
Nugent)  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edward  WetheraU 
to  a  very  high  and  important  office  in 
the  Irish  Government.      Now,  I  think 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  what 
happened  in  regard  to  this  matter — a 
statement  which,  if  it  be  inaccurate  in 
any  respect,  will,  no  doubt,  be  corrected 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire  (Co- 
lonel Wilson -Patten).     For  some  time 
the  late  Under  Secretary  for  L*eland, 
Sir  Thomas   Larcom,   had   been    most 
anxious  to    resim    ^e    arduous  office 
which  he  had  nlled  for  so  many  years 
with  so  much  benefit  to  the  public  ser- 
vice.     He  had,    on    several  occasions, 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  Earl   of 
Mayo,  and  had  more  than  once  been 
persuaded,  he  believed,  by  his  Lordship, 
to  continue  to  assist   hnn  during   his 
tenure  of   the  Lish   Office,    especially 
imder  the  grave  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Fenian  disturbances  with  which 
Lord  Mayo  had  to  deal.      Lord  Mayo 
afterwards  went  to  Lidia,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Lancashire  succeeded  him  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary.    Sir  Thomas  Larcom  then  renewed 
his  application  for  what  I  may  term  a 
release  from  his  laborious  duties  at  the 
the  Lrish  Office,  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for-North  Lancashire 
very  naturally  protested  against  being 
deserted  at  such  a  time  in  an  office  which 
was  new  to  him  by  a  gentleman  of  such 
immense  experience.  Sir  Thomas  Larcom 
accordingly    consented    to    continue  in 
office  for  some  weeks  longer.     Upon  re- 
ceiving    positive    information    of     Sir 
Thomas  Larcom' s  determination  to  re- 
sign his  office,  the  late  Government  pro- 
ceeded to  take  measures  to  find  a  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  result  was  the  choice  of 
Sir  Edward  WetheraU,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  then  filling  an  important  office 
in  the  Horse  Guards,  where,  I  must  say, 
the  late  Government  might,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  far  more  wisely  left  him,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  military  service 
of  this  country.     WeU,  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  of  the  Government  was  to  place 
Sir  Edward  WetheraU  in  the  Lish  Cfece. 

Colonel  GreviUe-Nugent 


The  letter  appointing  him  is  dated  the 
18th  of  November,  1868,  and  he  was 
gazetted  on  the  1st  of  the  foUowing 
month.  I  sincerely  beHeve  that  that 
choice  was  made  by  the  late  Government 
with  the  best  possible  intentions.  Hiey 
did,  I  believe,  endeavour  to  find  the  best 
person  whose  services  they  could  procure 
to  fiU  the  important  office  which  was 
vacant,  and  I  am  far  from  imputing  to 
them  any  such  impropriety  as  that  of 
creating  a  vacancy  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  patronage  con- 
nected with  the  appointment.  More  than 
that,  I  am  boimd  to  teU  my  hon.  and 
gaUant  Friend  and  the  House  that  the 
late  Government  were  perfectly  entitled 
to  look  upon  this  office  as  a  permanent 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  placed  on 
that  footing  for  some  years.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  Paper  which  has  been  already 
moved  for,  and  which  wiU  show  my  hon. 
and  gaUant  Friend  and  the  House  how 
the  change  in  it  was  made.  The  fact  is 
that  this  office,  which  imtU  the  year  1834 
or  1835  was  a  permanent  office,  was  in 
that  year  accepted  by  a  man  to  whom 
my  hon.  and  gaUant  Friend  has  paid  so 
just  a  tribute— Mr.  Drummond,  and  con- 
verted into  a  poHtical  appointment,  which 
it  continued  to  be  until  January,  1854. 
At  that  time  a  correspondence  passed 
between  the  Treasury  and  Sir  John 
Yoimg,  who  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Lreland,  in  which  Sir  John  Yoimg  gave 
reasons  to  show  the  Government  that  it 
was  desirable  to  restore  the  office  to  its 
former  permanent  character,  Sir  John 
Young  writes — 

''  It  is  only  of  late  years,  since  1834*  that  the 
practice  has  grown  up  of  considering  this  ofiBoe 
political,  and  to  he  filled  up  hy  a  gentleman  at- 
tached to  the  party  in  power.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  duties  assigned  to  the  oflQce  which  inresti 
it  with  this  character ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
moment  that  the  business  chiefly  connected  with 
the  local  administration  of  justice,  the  supervisioti 
of  the  constabulary,  and  the  regular  routine  of 
the  Executive  Government,  in  its  details,  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  dissevered  from  party  and 
political  influence,  and  be  understood  to  be  held 
by  an  officer  not  interested  in,  nor  even  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  such  iofluence." 

The  question,  therefore,  was  considered 
on  its  merits  at  the  time,  and  the  Paper 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains  a 
Treasury  Minute  embodying  the  views 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject,  and 
placing  the  office  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing. On  that  footing  it  has  been  filled 
by  Sir  Thomas  Larcom,  under  successive 
changes  of  Government,  until  the  other 
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day ;  and  upon  that  footing  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  late  Gbvermnent  were  jus- 
tified in  filling  it  up.     Having  said  &us 
much,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that  the  late 
Gfovemment  seem  to  me  to  have  com- 
mitted in  this  matter  two  very  serious 
errors  of  judgment.     One  of  those  errors 
of  judgment  relates  to  the  time  at  which 
the  appointment  was  made;   the  other 
to  the  quarter  to  which  they  resorted  for 
a  successor  to  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  as 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland.     As  to  the 
time,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  that  a  Gb- 
vemment  in  a  position  which  I  may  call 
in  extremis  should  have  filled  up  an  ap- 
pointment of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  Irish  Government  at  a  moment  when, 
indeed  the  responsibility  of  the  choice 
was  theirs,  but  when  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  resulting  from  that  choice 
were  to  fall  entirely  on  their  successors. 
I  think  it  would  have  been   a   wiser 
course,  and  one  far  more  advantageous 
to  the  public  service  to  have  pursued,  if 
the  late  Government  had  endeavoured  to 
induce  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  to  continue 
in  his  office  a  little  longer,  and  had  not 
exposed  the  new  Government  to  the  in- 
evitable disadvantage  of   coming    into 
Office  with  a  new  Under  Secretary  en- 
tirely unversed  in  the  duties  of  his  De- 
partment.    So  much  for  the  matter  of 
time  ;    and  with  respect  to  the  other 
point,  relating  to  what  I  also  ventured 
to  caU  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  I  must 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a 
grave  error  of  policy  as  well  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Horse  Guards  and  to  re- 
move from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Dublin 
a  gentleman  who,  however  eminent  he 
may  be  as  a  soldier — and  we  all  know 
that  in  that  capacity  he  is  both  eminent 
and  experienced — yet  had  never  any  ex- 
perience either  of  civil  affairs  in  general 
or  of  the  government  of  IrelEind  in  par- 
ticular.    Such  a  choice  I  cannot  look 
upon  as  having  been  wise  either  in  Sir 
Edward  Wether  all's  own  interests  or  in 
the  interests  of  the  country.     My  hon. 
Friend  has  observed  that  Sir  lliomas 
Larcom  was  a  soldier  in  name,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  remained 
in  the  military  profession  he  would  have 
been  both  a  gallant  and  successful  sol- 
dier.   But  not  to  say  that  he  belonged  to 


The  truth  is  that  he  was  for  many  yeare 
of  his  useful  and  active  life  engaged 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  that  for  the  last  six  years  pre- 
vious to  his  appointment  he  was  em- 
ployed imder  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 
These  reasons  are,  in  fact,  specially  em- 
bodied in  the  Treasury  Minute  as  rea- 
sons for  his  appointment  at  the  time. 
The  fact  then  remains  that  the  choice  of 
the  late  Government  fell  on  a  distin- 
guished soldier  who  had  not  any  of  those 
advantages  or  any  of  that  civil  experi- 
ence which  were  possessed  by  his  prede- 
cessor. I  am  constrained  to  say,  in  an- 
swer to  the  last  part  of  the  Question  of 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  that  the 
present  Government  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  principle  or  of  general  rule,  consider 
it  aesirable  that  this  important  civil  ap- 
pointment in  Ireland  should  be  held  by 
a  military  man  ;  but  that,  upon  the  con- 
trary, they  look  upon  it  as  ;necessary  for 
the  public  service  in  Ireland  that,  both 
in  respect  of  its  practical  effect  on  that 
service  and  the  impression  which  may  be 
produced  on  the  public  mind  in  that 
coimtry,  the  rule  should  be  that  this 
high  civil  office  should  be  filled  by  a 
civilian,  according  to  the  custom  which 
obtains  in  the  Government  of  England 
at  the  Home  Office.  Having  said  thus 
much  with  respect  to  the  general  view 
which  the  present  Government  take  in 
regaj:d  to  this  office,  I  have  simply  to 
add  a  few  words  as  to  the  view  which 
they  take  with  respect  to  this  particular 
appointment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
present  Government  are  not  responsible 
for  the  choice  which  was  made  by  the 
late  Government,  who  were,  strictly 
speaking,  entitled  to  fill  up  a  vacancy 
which  fliey  had  not  created.  In  the 
next  place,  I  have  to  state  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Government,  the 
very  greatest  consideration  is  due  to  the 
gallant  officer  whose  casens  now  before 
the  House.  The  Government  feel  sure 
that  Sir  Edward  WetheraU  is  wholly 
blameless  in  the  matter.  They  feel  that 
he  has  done  nothing  whatever  which 
could  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  his 
high  character  and  position,  and  nothing 
which  could  disentitle  him  to  receive 
that  equitable  and  favourable  considera- 


that  branch  of  the  military  service  which  !  tion  which  is  duo  to  a  distinguished  man 


is  most  civiliEin  in  its  character,  it  is  idle 
to  contend  that  he  was  a  military  man 
fbr  any  practical  purpose  when  he  was 
appbinted  Under  secretary  for  Ireland. 


who,  I  cannot  but  think  has  been  placed 
in  a  false  position.  But,  careftilly  sub- 
ject to  these  considerations,  I  have  to 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
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of  opinion  that  the  tenure  of  this  high 
civil  office  in  Ireland  by  a  military  officer 
ought  not  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a 
fixed  and  permanent  arrangement,  and 
they  hold  themselves  entirely  free  to  take 
such  opportunities  as  may  present  them- 
selves of  offering  Sir  Edward  Wetherall 
such  important  military  or  other  employ- 
ment as  may  be  suitable  to  his  rank  and 
claims,  and  call  upon  him  to  accept  that 
employment.  That  being  the  view  taken 
by  the  Government  of  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  I  have  only  to  add  that  there  is 
nothing  which  I  have  said  with  regard 
to  any  part  of  this  transaction  which 
ought  to  be  or  can  be  regarded  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  impairing  or  affecting 
the  character  or  reputation  of  Sir  Edward 
T^etherall. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  :  Sir, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  made  so  fair  a 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  late  GK)- 
yemment  on  this  matter  that  he  has  left 
me  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject.  It 
is,  I  hope,  imnecessary  for  me  to  corro- 
borate his  statement,  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  I  do  not  believe 
an  appointment  was  ever  made  by  any 
Gk>vemment  so  little  open  to  xmworthy 
imputations  as  that  of  Sir  Edward 
WetheraU.  It  was,  I  must  confess,  a 
deep  source  of  grief  to  find  that  that 
appointment  was  treated  by  the  Irish 
press  and  public,  totally  ignorant  as  they 
were  of  the  drcimistances  under  which 
it  was  made,  in  a  manner  which  was 
calculated  to  give  great  pain  to  one  of 
the  most  upright  and  honourable  men  in 
Her  Majesty's  service.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  the  remarks  which 
have  emanated  from  the  same  quarters 
in  reference  to  Sir  Thomas  Larcom.  The 
conduct  of  that  gentleman  has  been 
misrepresented  in  every  sort  of  way. 
Belonging  to  the  political  party  to  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  belongs,  he  was 
accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  that 
party  by  not  retaining  his  appointment 
until  they  acceded  to  power,  and  had  an 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  naming  his 
successor.  That  part  of  the  case  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  entirely  cleared 
up.  He  knows  very  weU  that  Sir  Thomas 
Larcom  tendered  his  resignation  to  us 
over  and  over  again,  and  that  he  was 
requested  to  remain  in  the  post  which 
he  occupied.  It  was  indeed  with  the 
greatest  surprise  that  I  learned,  almost 
the  first  day  I  arrived  in  Ireland,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom  that  it  was  his  in- 
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Chieh&iter  FarUscue 


tention  to  resign.  I  appeal  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  whio  knows  the  duties  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  judge 
what  would  be  the  position  in  which  I 
should  be  placed  if  he  had  at  once  carried 
out  that  intention.  I  did  my  utmost  to 
endeavour  to  induce  him  to  retain  his 
office  imtil  I  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  duties  on  the  discharge  of  which 
I  had  only  just  entered.  He  kindly 
acceded  to  that  request,  and  the  only 
return  he  met  with  from  the  press  in 
Ireland  was  being  accused  of  being 
actuated  by  xmworthy  motives,  although 
nothing  could  be  more  honourable  or 
straightforward  than  his  conduct.  I 
must  say  as  much  with  respect  to  Sir 
Edward  Wetherall,  and  I  will  only  add 
to  the  statement  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
a  few  particulars  in  defence  of  the  GK)- 
vemment  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
As  soon  as  I  knew  that  Sir  Thomas 
Larcom  intended  to  resign  I  consulted 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor.  We  were  imani- 
mous  in  agreeing  that,  the  appointment 
should  be  made  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  political  considerations,  and 
I  can  also  assure  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  appoint  a  man 
who  would  be  agreeable  to  our  successors 
in  Office.  These  were  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  Earl 
of  Mayo  and  myself  with  respect  to 
Sir  Edward  Wetherall,  and  I  think  in 
the  last  respect  I  have  mentioned  we 
have  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  our  am- 
bition, for  I  believe  my  right  hon.  Friend 
vriU  say  that  in  the  short  experience  he 
has  had  of  Sir  Edward  Weftierall,  that 
officer  devotes  himself  to  the  discharge  of 
his  business,  free  from  all  political  bias. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  character  given  of 
him  when  we  were  considering  who  to 
appoint,  and  I  believe  Sir  Edward 
Wetherall  has  acted  strictly  up  to  that 
character  since  he  has  filled  the  office. 
I  can  only  say  that  neither  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  nor  myself  had  the  slightest 
previous  acquaintance  with  Sir  Edward 
Wetherall.  I  did  not  know  him  even 
by  sight  until  the  moment  when,  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  direction,  I  offered 
him  the  office.  In  our  choice  we  were 
entirely  guided  by  the  high  character 
we  haa  of  Sir  Edward  Wetiierall  from 
several  quarters.  We  inquired  in  many, 
civil  and  military,  and  heard  in  all  so 
good  a  report  of  Sir  Edward  Wetherall 
mat  at  length  we  fixed  upon  him.    The 
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iJEUst  of  his  being  a  military  man  came 
under  our  consideration^  and  no  doubt 
we  did  feel  that  it  was  a  question  upon 
which  some  difference  of  opinion  might 
eziBt.  But  that  consideration  was  quite 
orerbome  by  the  other  recommendations 
we  had  of  Sir  Edward  Wetherall.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  Sir  Edward  Wetherall's  duties  have 
been  always  entirely  of  a  military 
character^  for  he  has  been  in  Ireland 
and  has  been  consulted  by  the  Executiye 
upon  matters  connected  with  the  Gbvem- 
ment.  But  now  as  to  the  poli^  of  ap- 
pointing a  military  man  at  all ;  1  confess 
1  was  surprised  to  hear  it  stated  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
this  country  a  civilian  should  always  be 
chosen  for  a  civil  office.  Why,  who  was 
the  last  political  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department?  A 
distinguished  military  officer  (Sir  James 
Fergusson) ;  and  if  my  right  hon. 
Eriend  will  look  through  all  the  dvil 
appointments  of  other  Governments  he 
will  find  that,  beginning  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  no  difference  has  been 
made  in  filling  those  appointments 
whether  by  military  men  or  civilians.  I 
was  surprised,  then,  to  hear  my  right 
hon.  Fnend  agree  with  so  fedse  a  state- 
ment as  that  contained  in  the  Question 
on  the  Paper.  

Colonel  GEEVILLE-NUGENT  com- 
plained of  this  reference  to  the  Question 
as  containing  a  false  statement. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN :  I  in- 
tended no  offence,  but  the  Question  in- 
sinuates that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  English  Civil  Service  that  an  Under 
Secretary  should  be  a  military  man,  and 
I  controvert  that  statement.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Larcom 
was  only  an  Engineer  officer,  and  was  not 
really  a  military  man.  Then,  I  want  to 
know  how  it  was  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  Government  with  which 
he  was  connected  so  often  consulted  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom  upon  military  matters  ? 
The  fact  that  time  after  time  various 
Cfovemments  in  Lreland  have  so  con- 
sulted him  is  imanswerable  as  showing 
that  the  late  Under  Secretary  was  really 
regarded  as  a  military  officer ;  and  yet 
when  another  military  officer  is  made 
Under  Secretary  in  his  place,  objection 
is  taken  to  the  appointment  upon  politi- 
cal grounds  in  Ireland,  a^d  the  gallant 
offii^  opposite  (Colonel  Greville-Iuigent) 
says  that  Ireland  is  to  be  under  martial 


law.  We  do  not  oonsider  ourselves  under 
martial  law  in  England  when  a  militaxy 
man  is  chosen  to  ml  such  a  post,  and  the 
gallant  officer  must  have  got  this  idea 
horn,  some  extraordinary  quarter.  I  con- 
tend that  the  post  is  one  which  may  be 
filled  equally  well  by  either  a  civilian  or 
a  military  man ;  and  if,  in  either  case,  the 
person  occupying  that  post  chooses  to 
act  unconstitutionally  the  gallant  officer 
knows  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
retain  it  many  hours  longer.  I  was  sur- 
prised, then,  at  the  insinuation  made 
against  Sir  Edward  Wetherall  that  4ie 
would  take  an  unworthy  advantage  of 
his  position.       

Colonel  GEEVILLE-NUGENT:  I 
never  made  any  cha^^  against  Sir 
Edward  WethereJl ;  I  simply  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  a  soldier  to  this  ofiBoe. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN:  Then, 
what  did  the  gallant  officer  mean  by 
saying  that  Ireland  would  be  under  mar- 
tial law  because  Sir  Edward  Wetherall 
was  Under  Secretary? 

Colonel  GEEVfUiE-NUGENT :  I 
never  said  any  such  thing. 

Colonel  WILSON-PItTEN  :  Then, 
how  did  the  gallant  officer  intend  to 
argue  that  Irdand  was  to  be  brought 
under  martial  law  ? 

Colonel  GEEVILLE-NUGENT:  I 
objected  to  the  system  of  military  ap- 
pomtments  to  such  offices. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN:  The 
Government  will,  of  course,  deal  with 
this  question  as  they  think  fit,  on  their 
own  responsibiliiy.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom  was  a  military  man, 
and  he  remained  in  this  office  under 
seven  different  Governments,  three  Con- 
servative and  four  Liberal ;  and  now  for 
the  first  time  it  has  been  objected  that  a 
military  man  ought  not  to  succeed  him, 
because,  forsooth,  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  engineering  branch  of  the 
service  and  tibtt  to  which.  Sir  Edward 
Wetherall  belongs.  I  think  it  was  quite 
unworthy  of  the  Government  to  take  up 
a  position  of  that  kind  because  there 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  an  official  appointed  by  the  late 
Ministry.  I  will  not  believe  that  the 
Government  will  take  the  course  until  I 
see  tiiem  take  it.  The  appointment  was 
made  in  a  most  honourable  and  straight- 
forward manner.  And  now  let  me  say 
a  word  or  two  as  to  the  period  at  whiw 
it  was  made.  Hy  right  hon.  Friend  says 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made  so 
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closely  upon  our  leaving  Office.  "Why 
did  not  the  GfoTemment  act  upon  the 
same  principle  when  they  themselves 
went  out  of  Office  ?  Have  we  not  heard 
of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and  several  other 
persons  appointed  only  a  few  days  before 
they  left  Office?  The  fact  is  that  Sir 
Edward  Wetherall's  appointment  was 
decided  upon  before  me  late  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  go  out  of  Office.  It 
astonishes  me  to  be  told  that  under  such 
circumstances  a  Oovemment  must  leave 
such  an  appointment  to  be  filled  up  by 
tii^  opponents  on  taking  Office.  Uer- 
i^dnly  I  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  Office,  but  I  have  been  many  years  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  to  me  these 
are  quite  new  ideas. 

Mr.  CHIOHESTER  FORTESCUE  : 
I  said  it  would  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  service  had  the 
atmointment  been  delayed. 

Colonel  WILSON  -  PATTEN :  My 
right  hon.  Friend  said  it  was  injudi- 
cious. If  the  appointment  ought  to  have 
been  delayed,  will  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
when  the  present  Government  go  out  of 
Office,  ^  a  time  after  which  they  will 
fill  up  no  offices,  but  will  leave  all  ap- 
pointcnents  to  their  successors  ?  If  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  ready  to  give  such 
an  undertaking,  I  can  understand  and 
respect  his  present  scruples.  As  it  is,  I 
cannot  imderstand  them  at  all.  It  is,  I 
believe,  an  invariable  practice  that  all 
the  vacancies  which  occur  within  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  resignation 
of  a  Government  are  filled  up  by  that 
Government;  and  I  think  that  if  my 
right  hon.  Friend  will  only  move  for  a 
Return  of  the  number  of  appointments 
so  filled  up  within  the  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  last  six  or  seven  GFovemments 
have  left  Office,  he  will  find  that  he  can- 
not support  the  imputation  he  has  cast 
upon  the  late  Government.  Sir,  the  ob- 
ject I  had  in  rising  was  to  do  justice  to 
two  most  distinguished  men.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  had  a  brief  experience  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
have  made  mistakes  there ;  but  I  shall 
always  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  taken 
part  in  recommending  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  ever  appointed  to  Office 
in  this  country,  and  I  venture  to  add  that 
when  my  right  hon.  Friend  knows  Sir 
Edward  Wetherall  better,  he  wiU  agree 
with  me  that  seldom,  within  his  expe- 
rience, has  so  good  an  appointment  been 
made. 

Colonel  Wihon-Pattm 


Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Imight,  Sir,  have 
been  very  well  contented,  after  the  tem- 
perate, careful,  and  able  statement  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  leave 
the  matter  where  he  left  it.  But  some 
expressions  fell  from  mv  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  opposite  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten),  which  require  some  notice  by 
me.  My  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
opposite  has  heard  the  admission  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  near  me  (the  Chief 
Secretary) — an  admission  freely  made  on 
this  side  of  the  House — that  in  this  case 
there  was  no  imputation  of  motives  what- 
ever. In  fact,  the  character  of  my  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  on  mat 
subject  quite  a  sufficient  guarantee.  But, 
having  regard  to  his  high  character  and 
position  in  this  House,  it  was  frankly 
admitted  by  my  richt  hon.  Friend  that 
no  imputation  of  tnat  kind  could  for  a 
moment  stand.  Yet  my  ric'ht  hon.  and 
gana.it  Friend  gave  L  ^distinctly  to 
understand — ^I  think  I  am  giving  the 
precise  eflfect  of  his  words — ^that  if  Her 
Majesty's  GK)vemment  thought  fit  to  act 
upon  Ihe  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Chief  Secretary — ^namely,  that  it  was  not 
desirable  that  a  soldier,  never  having 
had  experience  of  civil  business,  shoula 
be  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  in 
Ireland ;  and  if  they  should  make  some 
arrangement  which  would  give  to  Sir 
Edward  Wetherall  an  appointment  else- 
where, the  only  motive  which  could  be 
ascribed  to  us  was,  that  we  took  this 
course  because  an  opportunity  was  offered 
of  getting  a  gentleman  out  of  Office  who 
had  been  put  there  by  the  late  GFovem- 
ment. 

CoLONfiL  WILSON-PATTEN :  I  do 
not  think  I  said  that. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  am  glad  to 
think  I  may  have  misunderstood  my 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN :  If  I 
said  so,  I  withdraw  the  expression, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  was  sure  that 
my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  must 
have  made  that  imputation  inadvertently. 
Well,  Sir,  I  must  entirely  adhere  to  and 
support  the  propositions  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  near  me.  I  am  distinctly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  a  wise  and  judicious  mea- 
sure by  which  the  Under  Secretaryship 
in  Ireland  has  been  made  a  permanent 
office.  The  delicacy  of  the  work  of  the 
Executive  GFovemment  in  Ireland  is  ex- 
treme, and  it  is  exceedingly  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  person  of  great 
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experience,  authority,  and  capacity  who 
ahotild  be  able  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  dvil  government  from  one  political 
Administration  to  another.  I  was  at 
the  Treasnry  when  the  office  was  made 
peonnanent,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least 
regret  having  been  a  party  to  that  ar- 
rangement. So  far  I  am  at  one  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  opposite,  and  so 
far  t  differ  from  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  near  me  (Colonel  Greville- 
Nngent),  for  he  holds  that  the  office 
6u^t  to  be  a  fluctuating  one,  and 
to  diange  with  the  Government.  I  feel 
oUiged,  however,  to  demur  to  the  pleas 
offered  in  justifiction  by  my  right  noil, 
f^end  opposite  in  the  present  instance. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  that  the 
objection  taken  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  li^land  is,  that  no  Government  likely 
to  go  out  of  Office  ought  to  make  any 
^pointment  whatever.  My  right  hon. 
friend  did  not  lay  down  any  proposition 
00  absurd.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very 
proper  to  make  some  appointments  on 
the  eve  of  quitting  Office.  It  may  be 
that  is  an  error  to  make  other  appoint- 
ments. The  only  question  is — was  this 
an  appointment  which  it  was  wise  for  a 
Gbvemment  to  make  on  the  very  eve  of 
quitting  Office  ?  It  is  not  any  general 
rule,  but  it  is  the  speciality  of  these 
appointments  on  which  the  objection  is 
founded.  My  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  opposite 
refers  to  and  clamis  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land, and  says  that  a  distinguished  mi- 
litary officer  was  lately  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  but 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  distinction 
between  a  political  and  a  permanent 
Under  Secretary.  Not  only  is  there  that 
difference,  not  only  has  a  permanent  Un- 
der Secretary  in  every  office  duties  to 
perform  that  scarcely  attach  at  all  to  a 

Political  Under  Secretary,  but  my  right 
on.  Friend,  when  he  speaks  of  Sir  James 
Fergusson  as  a  distinguished  military  offi- 
cer must  remember  that  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  he  was  an  active,  able,  and 
intelligent  Member  of  this  House,  con- 
stantly giving  attention  to  the  general 
course  of  its  affairs,  so  that  he  qualified 
his  military  habits  by  a  very  large  civil 
experience.  It  is  not  to  one  circum- 
stance alone,  but  it  is  to  the  combined 
effect  of  several  circumstances  we  must 
look  in  judging  such  a  matter  as  this. 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom  began  by  being  an 
officer  of  Royal  Engineers  ;  he  was  reared 
in  that  corps,  from  which  I  venture  to 


say,  limited  as  it  is,  more  persons  have 
been  selected  for  civU  appointments  than 
have  been  taken  for  them  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  army ;  but  at  an  early  period 
of  his  lifd  he  left  the  military  profession 
and  educated  himself  for  civil  duties. 
The  combined  effect  of  these  two  circum- 
stances is  to  create  a  difference  as  wide 
almost  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  be- 
tween these  two  gentlemen.  There  is 
no  reproach  to  Sir  Edward  WetheraU: 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  an  ardent  and 
gallant  soldier  cannot  devote  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  military  duties  without 
losing  some  of  his  civil  capacities ;  for 
the  habits  of  military  men  tend  to  five 
them  a  mode  of  viewing  affairs  whicn  is 
a  soldier's  and  not  a  civilian's.  But  in 
my  opinion  you  commit  a  slighter  error 
in  appointing  a  soldier  to  be  permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  in  England  than  in  appoint- 
ing him  to  be  permanent  Under  Secre- 
ta^  in  Ireland,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  general  spirit  of  govern- 
ment in  England  is  civil,  while  in  Ire- 
land, unhappily,  it  is  already  too  mili- 
tary. It  has  been  foimd  necessary  to 
give  to  the  constabulary  a  military  cha- 
racter in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is 
desirable  in  a  civilized  coxmtry  enjoying 
political  freedom.  It  is  on  that  account 
it  is  desirable  a  strong  civil  influence 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spirit 
of  Irish  administration  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  a  person  who  has  had  some 
experience  of  civil  duties.  I  think  my  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite  overlooked  tMs  con- 
sideration— ^that  in  case  the  late  Gfovem- 
ment  had  not  gone  out  of  Office  it  would 
not  have  been  any  great  inconvenience 
to  them  to  have  postponed  the  appoint- 
ment for  three  or  four  weeks;  but  in 
making  it  as  they  did,  they  made  them- 
selves the  judees  of  who  was  a  fit  person 
to  advise  and  support  ttie  new  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  new  Chief  Secretary ; 
they  decided  who  was  to  be  the  prop, 
stay,  and  adviser  of  these  officers,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  it  was  well  known 
that  Irish  policy  was  the  cardinal  point 
of  public  affairs,  and  when,  consequently^ 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  they 
should  work  with  those  with  whom  they 
enjoyed  unbroken  sympathy.  That  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  thmk  my  right  hon. 
Friend  on  this  side  has  overstated  the 
matter — while  rendering  the  freest  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  late  GK)vemment 
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in  the  most  important  respects — ^in  ven- 
turing to  say  lie  considers  they  have  not 
exercised  a  sound  discretion.  For  my 
party  I  must  entirely  concur  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend  in  aU  the  tribute  he 
has  rendered  to  the  great  merits  and  the 
high  character  of  Sir  Edward  Wetherall. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Government  will  be 
to  do  him  no  wrong ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  to  reconcile  that  purpose  of 
doing  no  wron^  or  injustice  with  the  ful- 
filment of  their  duties  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  to  the  great  public  interests 
which  are  at  stake. 


ELECTION  PETITION  JUDGMENTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  VEKNON  HAECOUET  rose  to 
call  attention — 

<*  To  the  Bituation  in  which  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons iB  placed  by  the  abBenoe  of  any  authentic 
record  of  the  judgments  delivered  by  the  Judges 
appointed  to  try  Election  Petitions  ;  which  judg- 
ments interpret  and  declare,  without  appeal,  the 
Law  of  Parliament,  upon  which  depend  the  rights 
of  the  constituencies,  the  title  of  their  represen- 
tatiyes,  and  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

He  said,  that  since  he  gave  this  Notice 
he  had  received  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  which 
indicated  that  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  interest  was  taken  in  this  question. 
He  did  not  intend  to  raise  the  grave 
and  di£B.cult  question  of  the  policy  of 
the  change  recentiy  made  in  the  tri- 
bunal for  deciding  election  petitions. 
"Whether  it  would  ultimately  turn  out 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  right 
when  he  eamestiy  protested  against  the 
scheme  adopted  last  Session,  or  whe- 
ther the  House  of  Commons  was  right 
when,  by  a  self-denying  ordinance — 
which  he  might  almost  describe  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  when  he 
'spoke  of  **  the  men  who  through  timidity 
made  the  great  refusal " — ^it  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  unfit  to  be  the 
judge  of  its  own  privilege,  was  a  ques- 
tion he  would  not  ask  the  House  to 
discuss  or  decide  ;  that  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  experience  of  the  future. 
Neither  did  he  intend  to  raise  a  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  any  particular  de- 
cision. If  anyone  was  disposed  to  criti- 
cise those  decisions  he  was  not  that  per- 
son. Assuming  the  propriety  of  the 
change  of  the  tribunal  ana  the  absolute 

I'ustice  of  its  decisions,  the  point  to  which 
le  wished  to  call  attention  was  the  sit- 

Mr.  Gladstone 


nation  in  which  the  House  was  placed 
by  the  change  which  had  been  enacted. 
Formerly,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
fulfilled  the  office  of  jury ;  it  gave  a  deci- 
sion upon  a  particmar  case ;  it  was  no 
doubt  to  a  certain  degree  governed  by 
the  precedents  of  the  past ;  but  it  was 
also  at  liberty  to  decide  de  novo  upon  the 
law  as  it  stood.  As  soon  however  as  we 
placed  the  decision  of  election  petitions 
in  the  hands  of  the  Judges  we  arrived  at 
a  new  state  of  things ;  we  got  into  a 
region  very  well  known  to  lawyers,  and 
pc^allv  known  to  laymen — the  region 
known  by  the  name  of  Judge-made  mw ; 
when  the  Judges  proceeded  to  interpret 
the  law,  they  in  fact  made  the  law  which 
they  declared.  The  privileges  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  constituencies  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges,  and  yet 
the  House  of  Commons  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  their  declaration  of  the  law. 
The  other  day  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  when  asked  the 
question,  did  not  even  know  whether 
notes  had  been  taken  of  the  jud^ents, 
which,  bein^  declarations  of  the  law, 
were  the  maKing  a  law ;  and  the  right 
hon.  G^ntieman  seemed  to  think  it  was 
immaterial  whether  we  had  them  or  not. 
With  that  view  he  could  not  concur,  for, 
as  the  Judges  had  the  power  of  deciding 
on  the  composition  of  tiie  House,  and  of 
determining,  as  had  been  done  in  one 
case,  that  an  individual  should  not  be 
entitled  to  sit  in  it  for  seven  years,  it 
seemed  to  him  it  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  the  House  should  know  the 
groimds  on  which  their  decisions  were 
based.  The  furnishing  the  House  with 
the  Report  without  the  judgments  was 
like  supplying  them  with  me  mere  decree 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  public  would  never  be  content  with 
the  mere  decrees  given  in  courts  of 
law ;  the  decisions  were  taken  down  by 
skilled  professional  reporters,  and  their 
reports  were  authoritative;  they  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  law,  and  for  the 
future  they  governed  the  law.  Now, 
they  knew  that  Her  Majesty's  Judges, 
before  whom  these  petitions  were  tried, 
had  exercised  a  very  wise  discretion, 
and,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  public 
would  expect  the  reasons  for  their  deci- 
sions to  be  given,  they  had  entered  into 
these  reasons  at  lengm.  In  spite  of  that, 
however,  they  were  told  that  the  deci- 
sions were  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
This,  too,  was  the  more  surprising,  inas- 
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much  as  the  evidence  taken  at  the  trial 
of  these  petitions  was  forthcoming.     In 
the  Bradford  ccuse,   which  was  one  of 
great  interest,  they  had  a  great  mass  of 
evidence,  but  where  was  the  law  ?    He 
could  not  understand  why  the  decisions 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  especially 
as  in  one  case — that  of  Bewdley — ^both 
the  evidence  and  the  judgment  had  been 
placed  before    them.     He    understood 
that  notes  of  these  decisions  had  been 
taken,  and  consequently  they  could  with- 
out difficulty  be  supplied.     Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  statutes  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  sent  to  West- 
minster HaU  to  be  made  intelligible. 
When  the  Statute  of  Frauds  w£is  said  by 
Lord  Nottingham  to  be  worth  a  subsidy, 
some  one  remarked  that  it  would  cost  a 
subsidy,  and  the  law  with  which  they 
were  now  dealing  might  be  subject  to  a 
similar  remark.     The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  a  case  with  regard  to  securities 
which  came  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  could  not  make  out  what  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  was   and   after 
several  days'  discussion  gave  the  decision 
one  way,  because  if   it  was  not  given 
that  way  it  must  have  been  given  the 
other.     The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland  followed    the    decision  of   the 
English  court,  but  acknowledged  a  pre- 
ference for  the  other  view  of  the  case. 
The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things,  so 
far  as  he  could  observe  public  opinion, 
was  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  alarm  and 
dismay.     Those    in    the    country    who 
desired  to  see  purity  of  election  believed 
that  never  at  any  time  were  we  in  so 
much  danger  of  suffering  from  electoral 
corruption.     Indeed,  they  regarded  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
this  direction  as  somewhat  resembling 
the  forts  at  Spithead,  about  which  we 
had  spent  so  much   money  and  were 
going  to  spend  so  much  more,  of  which 
it  had  been  said  that,  having  been  put 
up  for  purposes  of  defence,  they  would 
now   serve   to   guide    the    enemy    safe 
through   the   shoals.      In   fact,    it   was 
believed  that  if  a  General  Election  were 
to  be  held  to-morrow,  it  would  be  the 
most  corrupt  ever  known  in  this  country. 
He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
more  particularly  to  the  law  relating  to 
treating   at   elections,  which   was  on  a 
most  unsatisfactory  footing.  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  his  able  book,  pubHsned  last  year, 
described  the  law  respecting  treating  in 
the  following  terms : — 


« Although  the  17  dr  18  Viet.  o.  102,  has  in 
Bome  respects  assimilated  bribery  and  treating, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  nature  of 
the  two  offences,  both  as  regards  the  candidate 
and  the  voter.  The  bribed  man  votes  for  the 
candidate  whom  in  his  heart,  perhaps,  he  hates  or 
despises  ;  the  other  follows  the  impulse  of  excited 
zeal  and  Totes  for  him  who  has  recommended 
himself  by  supposed  liberality  and  hospitality. 
Bribery  is  directed  to  obtain  the  adverse  and  to 
fix  the  doubtful  voters  ;  treating  is  resorted  to  to 
confirm  the  good  intentions  and  keep  up  the 
party  zeal  of  those  believed  to  be  already  in  the 
interest  of  the  candidate.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  offences  is,  it  will  be  seen,  clearly 
recognized  in  the  above-mentioned  Act,  by  which 
bribery  is  made  an  indictable  offence,  while  treat- 
ing  is  not  made  criminal,  and  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  latter  is  only  half  of  that  attached  to 
bribery." 

That  he  regarded  as  a  very  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  the  law ;  and 
as  long  as  it  continued  to  remain  in  such 
a  state  the  public  out-of-doors  would 
never  believe  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  treating.  He  was  almost 
afraid  of  referring  to  an  earlier  period  of 
English  history,  as  persons  who  did  bo 
were  supposed  to  be  in  their  })oliticaI 
dotage.  But,  in  the  first  Treating  Act, 
in  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  the  matter 
was  very  difi'erently  dealt  with.  Upon 
that  subject  Mr.  Eogers  said — 

**  Treating  under  this  statute,  therefore,  became 
an  offence  without  reference  to  its  extent,  the 
intention  of  the  giver,  or  its  effect  on  the  election. 
The  objects  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  imagined, 
were  to  put  an  end  altogether  to  treating  within 
certain  periods,  to  estop  the  candidates  from 
pleading  either  moderate  or  necessary  refresh^ 
ment,  and  to  take  away  from  the  House  all  discre- 
tion upon  the  subject  which  it  was  found  had  been 
exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory 
manner." 

In  the  later  statutes,  however,  a  different 
principle  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  word  **  corruptly"  was 
introduced ;  and  thus  was  swept  away 
the  effectual  prevention  which  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Act  of  William.  The  intro- 
duction of  that  word,  which  governed 
the  whole  of  the  law  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  was,  in  his  belief,  the  cause  of 
all  the  mischief  which  had  excited  so 
much  well-founded  alarm  throughout 
the  country.     Mr.  Eogers  said — 

**  Th^  word  *  corruptly,*  it  will  be  seen,  govema 
every  clause  in  this  section.  What  is  the  precise 
force  to  be  given  to  this  word  is  by  no  mean* 
clear." 

He  had  seen  with  some  interest  that  there 
existed  a  borough  in  Ireland  where  it  was 
admitted  that  the  sitting  Member  had 
spent  upwards  of  £5,000,  and  had  ob- 
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tained  only  197  votes,  and  {ha  question 
was  reserved  for  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  to  deterwne  whether  that  expen- 
diture hsiA  any  relation  to  corruption. 
Such  a  state  of  things  reminded  him  of 
a  passage  in  DrUtram  Shandy ^  where, 
after  a  long  and  learned  discussion  upon 
the  difference  between  affinity  apd  con- 
flanguinity,  Uncle  Toby  very  profoundly 
remarks — "  What  you  say  may  be  very 
true,  still  somehow  or  other,  I  cannot 
I^elp  thinMng  that  a  man  must  be  some 
relation  to  his  mpther."  Qe,  in  the 
same  way,  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  connection  between  tiie  expenditure 
and  its  object,  somehow  or  other  was  in 
this  case  clearly  perceptible.  They  were 
told  that  the  mam  point  in  detennining 
these  matters  was  uie  question  of  inten- 
tion. He  had  always  understood  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  law  in  respect  of  in- 
*  tention  was  that  a  man  was  supposed  to 
intend  the  natural  consequence  of  his  own 
lujts.  When  a  man  came  to  a  place  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  and  spent  £5,000 
pbout  persons  whom  he  never  saw  before, 
was  it  necessarv  that  they  should  be  able 
to  dive  into  his  heart  before  they  could 
decide  whether  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  was  intended  to  influence  the 
votes  of  the  electors  ?  The  whole  of  the 
evil  had  undoubtedly  arisen  from  intro- 
ducing the  word  "corruptlv"  into  the 
JLct,  for  the  introduction  of  that  word 
had  proved  nothing  short  of  a  m9sk  un- 
der which  corruption  could  be  practised 
almost  with  impunity.  There  was  an- 
other subject  on  which  he  was  sure 
0iere  existed  a  deep  and  painAil  feeling 
throughout  the  country,  [and  that  was 
the  entire  failure  of  the  provision  to  pre- 
vent the  collusive  withdrawal  of  peti- 
tions. He  had  seen  in  the  Lobby  a  de- 
putation of  working-men  from  a  place 
the  name  of  which  he  would  not  men- 
tion. They  were  almost  in  despair  at 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
He  nad  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
them,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  gunshot,  a  petition 
had  been  withdrawn  which  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  would  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  that  600  or  700  of  them  had 
memoralized  the  Judge  not  to  allow  it  to 
be  withdrawn,  but  he  decided  that  he 
had  no  power  to  prevent  its  withdrawal ; 
and  that  if  the  House  did  not,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  petition  they  intended  to 
send  in,  direct  a  trial  of  the  petition 
there  would  be  a  great  miscarriage  of 
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justice.  One  of  the  great  seandals  of 
the  old  i^stem  was  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  race  the  favourite  was  scratched. 
The  more  money  there  was  on  a  horse, 
iiie  greater  the  certainty  of  its  being 
scratched  on  the  morning  of  the  race. 
The  more  certain  a  petition  was  of  suc- 
ceeding if  it  was  proceeded  with,  the 
greater  the  certainty  of  its  being  with- 
drawn. From  what  he  had  heard  he  be- 
lieved the  new  Act  had  not  much  im- 
E roved  matters  in  that  respect,  and  he 
elieved  that  nothing  would  be  accom- 
plished till  we  had  a  public  prosecutor. 
As  he  had  said  before,  the  failure  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Judges,  but  the 
fault  of  the  law  they  had  to  administer. 
It  was  not  necessary  he  should  say  that 
the  Judges  had  administered  the  law  in 
an  impartial  and  upright  maimer,  and 
with  that  learning  and  intelligence 
which  belonged  to  them.  He  thought 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  with- 
out delay ;  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
ventured  to  bring  the  question  before 
the  House,  and  to  ask  that,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, the  authoritative  declarations  of 
the  Judges  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law  should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
He  was  not  an  admirer  of  amateur  legis- 
lation, and  he  did  not  propose  to  take 
any  further  step  in  the  matter ;  but  he 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment  to  take 
it  in  hand  and  deal  with  it  at  once.  He 
hoped  there  was  an  end  of  that  uncon- 
stitutional interregnum  when  the  GK)- 
vemment  did  not  govern,  and  the  Op- 
position did  not  oppose.  We  had  now  a 
Government  with  a  great  majority,  and 
which  ought  to  be  able  to  govern ;  and 
we  had  an  Opposition,  wmch,  though 
not  80  strong  as  it  had  been  at  other 
times,  was  under  able  leadership,  and 
was  able  and  probably  willing  to  oppose. 
He  hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment would  not  tell  him  that  the  ques- 
tion was  going  to  be  sent  to  a  Com- 
mittee. It  embraced  only  two  or  three 
short  points  ;  and  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Soli- 
citor General  could  in  half  an  hour  pre- 
pare a  Bill  that  would  settle  the  whole 
thing.  No  Commission  was  required  in 
this  case.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  a 
subject  on  which  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  of  one  mind ;  and  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances he  hoped  to  hear  a  satis- 
factory statement  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend. 
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-ATTOBNEV  GHNTEIBAL  said, 
lie  thouglit  the  House  was  indebted  to 
his  lioxL  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Venion 
Haroourt)  ibr  having  called  attention  to 
a  matter  of  such  great  interest.  He 
thought  the  request  of  his  hon.  and 
burned  Friend  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Judgea  ahould  be  laid  upon  the  table  was 
a  veaaonable  one ;  and  he  was  happy  to 
saj  that  he  believed  the  GKiyemment 
oould  comply  with  it.  He  was  informed 
that  the  official  shorthand  writen^ 
though  only  required  to  taike  notes  of 
the  eyidence,  had,  in  fact,  taken  notes 
^ft^  judgments.  Airangen^ents  would 
fberefore  oe  made  to  obtain  the  judg- 
ments in  an  authentic  form,  and  lay 
fhooEi  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
When  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Qoveriunent  and  the  House  it  would  be 
Teij  proper  to  consider  them  with  aview 
of  seeing  what  the  law  was,  and  wl^ft- 
fher  any  amendment  was  required  in  it. 
He  must  say  he  was  preparod  to  go  a 
long  way  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  his  anticipation  that  it  would 
be  found  necessary  to  amend  the  law, 
meeiaUy  as  regarded  treating ;  but  he 
did  not  think  wey  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tiou  to  deal  with  that  question  till  the 
judgments  were  before  them  in  authentic 
form.  He  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
ooncur  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
in  thinking  that  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  could  be  prepared  in  half  an  hour ; 
and  he  thougnt  that  when  his  hou-  and 
learned  Friend  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience in  that  House  he  would  find 
mat  Bills  could  not  be  got  through  quite 
so  rapidly  as  he  seemed  to  suppose.  He 
believed  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
make  any  amendment  which  could  come 
into  ox)eration  before  the  petitions 
already  lodged  had  all  been  tried ;  but 
the  Gfovemment  would  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  at  the  earliest  i>ossible 
moment  after  the  decisions  were  laid 
upon  the  table.  His  hon.  and  learned 
iiiend  was  imder  a  misapprehension  in 
supposing  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  K>r  the  Home  De- 
partment had  intimated  that  he  did  not 
attach  any  importance  to  the  production 
of  the  decisions.  What  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  said  was  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  produce  them.  As  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  public  prosecutor,  he 
did  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  Go« 
vemment  would  be  able  to  deal  with 


ihfti  QueitMtt  this  fleaBion;  but  It  wm 
one  which  had  long  eooffaged  hia  atten- 
tion. For  years  he  had  EHden  iu  fovoiir 
of  the  apnomtment  of  a  public  ppcoMoor 
tor,  ana  ne  hoped  the  day  was  not  for 
distant  when  we  should  have  a  publio 
prosecutor,  'as  all  the  nations  on  the 
tkmtinent  had  at  present. 

THE  OOLLEqnON  OF  TAXl^S. 

QX7ESTI0N. 

Kn.  OHABLES  FOBSTEB  Toae  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  Kr.  Ohancellpr  of 
the^xohequer.  Whether  it  is  hisintentian 
to  propose  any  measure  respecting  the 
Collection  of  laies  similar  to  that  whioh 
was  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1864P 
He  had  received  strong  representatioaa 
ftom  his  constituents  as  to  ue  hardsfaipB 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem. The  assessors  and  collectors  weire 
no  longer  appointed  by  the  vestries,  but 
by  the  local  tax  office,  and  it  was  not 
thought  right  that  the  vestries  shoidd 
incur  responsibility  without  having 
power  in  respect  of  oolleotion.  It  waa 
also  stated  that  more  oolleotorB  were  ap- 
pointed than  were  required  by  )aw  or 
than  were  necessary,  the  only  result 
being  that  the  tax-payers  had  to  pay  an 
increased  charge.  He  need  not  Remind 
the  House  of  uie  extreme  inoonvenienoe 
entailed  upon  tax-payers  by  their  being 
obliged  to  attend  me  committees  of  the 
Local  Commissioners.  In  one  case 
brought  under  his  notice  a  flrentlemaa 
earxymg  on  business  in  WalsaU  received 
a  summons  on  a  Sunday  to  attend  the 
Commissioners  seven  imles  off  at  ten 
o'dook  next  morning,  so  that  he  had  no 
time  to  make  arran^ments  to  provide 
for  his  necessary  busmess.  He  knew  of 
another  case  where  a  person  had  been 
fined  for  non-attendance  at  a  meeting  of 
one  of  these  committees,  he  being  con- 
fined to  his  bed  at  the  time  by  severe 
illness.  Although  he  stated  the  reason 
for  his  non-attendance,  he  was  fined 
£20,  in  consequence  of  some  vag^ 
rumour  that  he  had  been  seen  at  the 
time  at  another  place.  He  (Ifr.  Charles 
Forster^  had  hunself  brought  the  case 
imder  tne  notice  of  the  Boud  of  Inland 
Bevenue,  who,  he  was  bound  to  say,  had 
immediately  remitted  the  fine,  but  not 
until  the  person  aggrieved  had  been  put 
to  considerable  inconvenience.  In  every 
countiy  except  England  the  Qovemment 
undertook  the  dufy  of  collecting  tWr 
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own  taxes.  In  1864  the  preoent  Fint 
Iiord  of  did  Treasury  broii^t  forward  a 
meaaure  to  enable  the  Boaid  of  Inland 
Bevenue  to  relieve  the  tax-payers  from 
the  burden  of  collecting  their  own  taxes. 
3^e  scheme  of  the  Bill  was  a  most  simple 
one,  and  met  wi&  general  approval 
until  the  third  reading,  when  by  some 
luuocountable  means  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  4.  He  trusted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
signalize  his  accession  to  Office  byintro- 
dndnga  Bill  upon  the  subject  calculated  1 
to  relieve  the  tax-payers  £rom  the  burden  ' 
they  had  now  to  bear.  It  was  just  such 
a  subject  as  a  Glovemment,  having 
strong  support  in  Parliament,  should 
address  itself  to,  and  the  country  had  a 
right  to  expect  something  at  their  hands. 
The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Walsall  (Mr.  Charles  Forstar), 
aa  to  tiie  great  anomaly  that  is  in- 
Tolved  in  the  manner  of  collecting  these 
taxes.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  ne  has 
stated,  that  the  tax-collector  is  made  to 
serve  compulsorUy,  and  is  appointed 
without  his  consent  being  obtained.  The 
consequence  is  that  this  duty — a  most 
important  one— is  often  placed  in  very 
strange  hands.  I  recollect  the  present 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stating  to  the 
House  that  within  his  own  knowledge 
the  office  of  tax-collector  had  been  filled 
by  a  general  ofKcer,  a  retired  merchant, 
a  captain  of  a  ship,  the  head  of  a  gram- 
mar school,  and  a  lady.  That,  I  am  sure, 
is  not  the  way  in  which  these  taxes  ought 
to  be  collected.  Again,  if  any  defalca- 
tions occur,  which,  unfortunately,  some- 
times happens,  the  parish  is  made  liable 
for  their  amount,  which  seems  to  be  a 
▼ery  great  hardship.  I  will  not  go  into 
detail  upon  the  subject  at  this  hour, 
but  I  will  just  read  to  the  House  a  short 
paragraph  &om  Page  29  of  the  Beport 
whi<m  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue — 
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"  Id  conneotion  with  thii  lubjeot — thit  ii,  the 
kdditioD  which  nuj  b«  nude  to  the  reirenu*  br  ■ 
oloier  and  more  oueful  UMUiaent  and  ooUeotioD 
ofeiieting  dntlM — «•  onnot  rafrain  fromrepatt- 
log  >n  olUn  elproHVd  ooDTiotloo,  th&t  the  u«e>- 
•ed  t*xa(,  if  eotirel^  taken  out  of  the  bands  of 
parochial  offloen  and  intruited  to  tha  aole  ma- 
nagament  of  thii  Department,  maj  be  made  to 
yield  a  muoh  larger  qaots  to  the  inoorae  of  the 
oonatrr  than  at  preaeot.  And  we  belioTe  that 
ilncB  we  flnt  began  to  ventilate  the  lubjeot,  a 
great  change  has  taken  ptaoe  In  public  opinion 
respecting  the  antiqnated,  oambrons.  and  Ineffloi- 
ent  ijstam  abanrdir  named  '  wlttaxsUoD,'  and 
Mr.  CharlM  FbrtUr 
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It  by  a  batter  arrangement." 

Then  there  is  this  note — 

"  The  following  ooQTersation,  which  reall]'  oa< 
snrred  between  ■  member  of  this  Department  and 
a  parochial  assessor,  ii  worth  preserTing  as  an  il- 
lustration:—' A.— I  see  tliat  Mr.  B.  is  not  in  uiau- 
ment  for  either  a  horso  or  a  carriage,  thoggh  jou 
know  that  ha  keeps  both.'  Assessor  (who  is  the 
prlnsipal  botcher  of  tha  village) — 'Well,  Sir,  you 
mnst  not  be  hard  oa  a  poor  man  like  ma.  Mr. 
B.  is  my  best  customer,  and  if  I  were  to  oharga 
him,  after  no  many  years  that  he  has  gone  on 
without  paying  any  tax,  he  would  giia  all  his 

On  these  grounds,  and  on  many  others, 
which  it  would  t^e  too  long  to  state  at 
the  present  moment,  I  quito  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Walsall  that  some 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  present 

SBtem  of  collecting  these  taxes.  But 
en  he  has  himself  stated  what  is  the 
main  feeling  in  my  mind — namely,  that 
an  attempt  which  was  made  four  or  five 
years  ago  by  much  stronger  hands  than 
mine  was  most  disastrously  defeated. — 

EUr.  FoBSTER  :  Only  by  4  votes.}  Tes, 
ut  4  is  as  good  as  40.  It  also  seema 
that  in  this  Session  we  are  to  concen- 
trate our  polemical  powers  chiefly  upon 
one  single  subject.  At  the  same  tune 
I  do  not  say  that,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  I  i^all  not  make  an 
attempt — I  do  not  pledge  mjself  to  do 
it,  but  I  hope  to  do  so — to  attack  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  this  miestion  during 
the  present  Session,  if  I  see  the  least 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  hon. 
Member  must  not,  however,  be  angry 
with  me  if  this  and  many  other  subjects 
worthy  of  our  attention  should,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  have  to  stand  over 
until  another  year. 

IMPRISONUBNT   FOR  DEBT  —  CASE  OF 
JODN  KENN. 

QTTSSTIOir.         OBSEBVATIONS. 

Mb.  COLLINS  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  imprisonment 
in  York  Gaol  of  John  Kemi,  aged  eighty- 
five,  for  costs  in  au  action  for  slander ; 
and  to  ask  the  Secretory  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemmeut, 
power  should  not  be  given  to  the  Crown 
to  remit  in  certain  cases  imprisonment 
for  debts  of  this  character  ?  It  appeared 
that  this  old  man  and  his  bluid  and 
almost  equally  aged  wife  lived  in  a  cot- 
tage for  which  they  paid  15d.  a  week  at 
Kaaresborough,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  a  covkeeper,  but  for  several  years 
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nut  he  had  giren  up  that  ooonpatloiL 
Th&y  poeaessed  an  acre  of  land,  and 
managed,  by  the  help  of  their  angle 
oow  and  of  the  anm  of  50i.  paid  them 
twice  a  year  by  Mother  Hhepheid's 
Charity,  to  keep  themselvea  off  the  pocnr 
rates.  Somehow  or  another,  either  he, 
or,  as  he  said,  hia  "misBiiB"  managed  to 
get  up  a  quarrel  with  one  of  their  neigh- 
Donnwho,  knowing  them  to  be  pennileas, 
oommraioed  an  action  for  slander  against 
him  in  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  in 
London.  Not  having  the  money  to  en- 
gage a  Bolioitor  or  a  barrister  in  his  de- 
o  oome  up  to  London  in  person, 


SDPPLT. 

SvFFLT — eo>uii«r»i  in  Committee, 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(I.)  £6,989  0(.  U.,  to  make  good  Ez- 
nesa  on  Orant  fbr  Post  Oface  Packst 
derrioe. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  asked  fbr  some  ex- 
planation of  this  Tote. 

Mr.  AYBTON  said,  that  this  Tote 
lud  the  one  which  would  be  next  pio- 
posed  were  required  for  the  purpose  (rf 
dosing  past  acoounts ;  and  pointed  to  a 
note  appended,  to  the  Estimate  in  ths 


Kom  WM  ob%i«f  to  aUow  ittdgment  to  i  I^J"  ■>'  •"»>■  MmW  u  eiptoatary 
go  by  do&iill,  and  in  SopleinhS-  or  Oc-  ]  !L.^!.?^S^_i!'.f'''iS!«i.TS'S  ^JT" 


Sbor  ho  WM  oirortod  and  taken  to  lln  I  "J™'  *?  •»?«  »™J-  iSo jnodo  in  wtaoh 
Dobton'  Gnol  «t  York  for  <««..  Were  "^\  ^'limMet  y,<p  now  dealt  mUiTOi 
not  aome  moana  adopted  fop  hi.  role.™  »*"  liiBeirat  fr<m  »hat  it  had  been 
Hia  old  man  would  taTO  to  rot  in  gaol,  »  f™"  7?^  .«"''.  J"™  ■«»  «• 
and  own  if  ho  managed  to  rogaii  hi.  Supphee  fortheOivilSemcewere  granted 
freedom  he  would  be  placed  in  a  moel  """'J  '"'  ^o  iomoe  of  the  year,  and 
nn&rtnnato  ponition,  looamo  hU  only  «i;y  eicej.  in  tho»!  Supphe.  ronuimed 
oow  had  been  (old  to  pay  hi.  rent,  and  "*  *?  ^"^ »'  Bepartment.  for  firtuM 
he  was  abn  in  danger  of  being  tried  as  a  eipendituro  in  those  Departments.  Now, 
feandnlent  bankrupt  at  the  next  Amiie..  I  howover,  the  money  was  not  Totod  ikir 
There  seemed  to  be  no  mean,  known  to  I  "•"  •»">".  *»•  *"  ™  partioular  amount 
the  law  for  effecting  hi.  relearo  without  I  ^\  would  come  m  coutm  of  payment 
payment  of  the  money.  He  brought  Ihi.  1»™B  tto  flnuicial  yeei  m  e^h  Depart 
Saie  before  the  Houie  in  oijer  to  aTail  «?»'•  ^  conuquonra  of  the  adopkon 
himself  of  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  ?'*«  «"  «y»tom  a  Anal  ad|urtinont  of 
him  of  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  ibr  I  ba^f"  had  had  to  be  made.  An  Art 
theHomoDopu*nontwhetieritwasnot|^»^j.l»»''  pa«ied— the  Eichoquer  an^ 
desirable  that  the  Homo  Office  should  Audit  Act,  which  was  rather  a  oomph- 
have  the  power  to  interfere  in  case,  of  ,  ■"'"^  mea«iro,  regulating  the  precue 
this  kind,  as  in  criminal  owes,  and  remit :  manner  m  which  Votes  were  to  bo  ao- 
the  imprisonment. 


oounted  for  by  all  the  officers  of  the 
y  natural  ^^'rown  who  were  M«onntants,  and  ba. 


Mn.  tlKUUJ!;  said.  It  was  Teiy  natural  ^'""^  """  """  «™..i.«««,  «.»  «.- 
for  a  humane  mmi  like  the  hon.kember,  '  >«««  sheet,  had  to  be  prepared.  IV« 
when  inrtance.  of  thi.  «irt  came  to  hi.  "»*  P«7»««  ■' '"""ne  neeesiu^  to  as- 
knowledgo,  to  wish  for  some  short  ready  certam  the  exact  baUnoe  m  Uie  hands  of 
remedy  lor  the  grievence;  but  on  tie  ei-ery  officer  engaged  in  watching  orer 
part  of  the  Qovermnent  he  was  not  st  » «  oipoadituro  of  the  pubhc  money  at 
all  sniiou.  to  increase  the  power,  of  the  ?«  •■"»  «  '!>/  flnanosl  year  m  Manh, 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Depart-  "™-  In  order  to  amre  at  that  the  ao- 
ment  rohiting  to  the  remimion  of  «n-  count,  for  Mvoral  yean  part,  hai  to  bo 
tences.  He  might,  however,  slid  that  be  careMly  eiammed,  and  many  of  theae 
nnderstoed  that  tho  Bankruptcy  Bill ,  account,  were  found  to  re.ult  m  an  la- 
about  to  be  intpoducedby  hi. Tion.  and  I""  ."""he.?""™'  mailable  fbr  tte 
Uamed  Friend  tho  Attorney  Oonersl ,  P^Hie^'P^'ljJ^J  Y^_»J^^™.  ^JJj 
contained  a  provision  which  would  com-  '""  ""  '  >-,  ...,>«.  ,n  "-■.■» 
nletely  meet  the  case  brought  forward 
liy  tho  hon.  Member. 


Main  Question,    "That  Mr.  Speaker 


now   leave    the  Chai 
afrttdtu. 


VOL.  CXCIY.    [ti 


put,    and 


intrary,  rewlted  in  a  balance  in  &vour 
f  the  Exchequer.  The  Gonunissionen 
of  Audit,  however,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  tho  investigation  of  these  balanoea 
had  been  specially  referred,  had  arriyed 
at  the  condusiou  that  the  excesa  of 
expenditure  over  the  amounts  voted  in 
the  different  Departments  would  be 
covered  by  the  two  Yotos  now  laid  upon 
the  table.  It  waa  necossajy  to  take  these 
2  0 
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Votes  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  ac- 
coimts  right ;  but  he  was  happy  to  add 
that  the  number  of  accounts  in  which  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  were  by  far  the 
more  favourable  class.  As  far  as  the  ac- 
coimts  had  been  yet  adjusted  the  aggre- 
gate balance  in  favour  of  the  Exchequer 
amoimted  to  £844,000,  being  about 
£440,000  in  excess  of  ihe  totel  of  ba- 
lances on  the  unfavourable  side. 

"Mb.,  DILLWYN  said,  the  explanation 
just  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury was  much  clearer  than  the  footnote 
appended  to  the  Estimate.  He  thought, 
however,  that  to  vote  this  money  as  if  it 
were  actually  needed,  when  there  was 
more  than  enough  in  hand,  was  rather  a 
bxmgling  way  of  settling  the  accoimts. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  an  ad- 
justment of  the  rival  balances,  and  treat 
this  transaction  as  an  ordinary  matter  of 
account. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber asked  why  the  Government  paid 
tbe  light  dues  for  the  City  of  Diiblin 
Steam  Packet  Company,  while  they 
would  pay  them  for  no  other  packet 
company  in  the  kingdom  ?  It  was 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  balances 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea,  inasmuch  as  the 
Estimates  were  framed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  showing  every  item  expended 
on  the  national  account,  without  re- 
ference to  receipts.  Every  effort  was 
being  made  by  the  Treasury  to  keep 
the  expenditure  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Votes  granted  by  the  House. 
Other  Questions  he  thought  might  more 
properly  be  reserved  until  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  present  year  were  brought 
forward. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  £400,894  7«.  4d.,  to  make  good 
Excesses  on  Grants  for  certain  Civil 
Services. 

Me.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  that  St. 
James's  Palace  during  the  last  four 
years  had  cost  £40,000  in  repairs,  yet 
here  was  another  item  of  £7,704  out- 
standing for  Eoyal  Palaces,  which  were 
explained  to  mean  Windsor  Castle,  Ken- 
fiii^^n,  and  St.  James's  Palaces.  How 
was  this  ?  There  was  an  item  of  £18,000 
in  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  print- 
ing and  stationery,  yet  here  was  a  further 
item  of  £8,468  of  excess  on  the  same 

Mr.  Ayrton 


head.  There  was  also  an  excess  of  more 
than  £18,000  in  the  Law  Courts  of  Ire- 
land for  pensions  and  retiring  allowances. 
He  coiud  not  imderstand  why  there 
should  be  an  item  of  £2,690  for  Noncon- 
forming and  other  ministers  in  Ireland 
impaid.  These  were  not  men  who  could 
have  got  on  without  their  salaries,  and 
the  amoimt  must  have  been  voted  in  the 
proper  year.  Then  there  was  an  item 
of  **  miscellaneous  expenses  from  civil 
contingencies"  of  £5,053,  which  was 
e:n)lained  to  arise  from  the  item  for 
robes,  collars,  and  badges  of  the  various 
orders  of  knighthood,  though  the  sum 
voted  last  Session  for  these  things  was 
thousands  in  excess  of  previous  years. 
The  result  at  which  he  had  arrived  was, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to 
understand  how  these  accounts  were  ma- 
naged. 

fijfc.  AYRTON  said,  that  these  were 
not  monies  that  were  being  voted  for 
future  payment  in  a  Supplementary 
Estimate,  but  an  adjustment  of  accoimts 
for  past  payments.  The  item  for  Royal 
Palaces  referred  to  unforeseen  expendi- 
ture incurred  before  the  end  of  March, 
1868.  It  related  to  money  actually 
spent,  and  had  no  bearing  on  the  Vote 
of  leist  year.  The  Vote  for  Printing  and 
Stationery  was  also  required  to  adjust 
the  expenditure  under  the  new  Parlia- 
mentary mode  of  keeping  the  accounts. 
As  the  new  system  was  not  at  first 
properly  carried  out,  it  happened  some- 
times fiiat  there  was  not  in  law  any 
money  applicable  to  the  payment  of  any 
deficiency.  When  these  Votes  were 
adjusted  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  occur  again.  In  regard 
to  the  Vote  for  New  Robes  and  Orders 
it  was  placed  in  the  Estimates  of  a 
subsequent  year,  though  the  payment 
ought  to  have  been  a  charge  upon  the 
Estimates  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1868.  The  Committee  should  clearly 
understand  that  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in  an  adjustment  of  accounts, 
ana  were  not  really  voting  any  public 
money.  

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  imder  these  circumstances  any  re- 
duction in  the  Votes  would  be  a  Motion 
to  pay  so  many  shillings  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  ayrton  said,  that  they  would 
now  start  with  a  clear  accoimt  for  all 
these  heads  of  expenditure,  and  what 
had  before  occurred  would  not  occur 
again. 
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Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  afraid  that 
money  had  been  spent  first,  and  was  to 
be  Toted  afterwards ;  at  least  sudh 
appeared  to  bave  been  the  practioe 
under  the  late  Qoyemment. 

Vote  a^eod  to. 

House  resumed, 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
dsynezt. 

Conunittee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

SUPPLT— THE  ABYSSINIAN  EXPEDI- 
TION.— REPORT. 

Besolution  [March  4]  reported. 

On  Motion  ''  That  the  Besolution  be 
tigreed  to,^* 

Ma.  Ajudjskmxs  LUSK  said,  he  wished 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  impressing  on 
the  Gbvemment  the  necessity  of  having 
more  speedy  and  satisfactory  accounts 
from  India.  Merchants,  even  in  such 
small  matters  as  haying  ships  in  India, 
found  no  difficulty  in  communicating 
with  them  by  telegram  and  giving  direc- 
tions as  to  what  car&^oes  they  should 
bring  home.  He  coiud  not,  tiiierefore, 
comprehend  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
communicating  wiui  the  Gfovemment  of 
India  with  respect  to  these  great  matters 
of  account.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ought  really  to  be  able  to  tell 
them  a  little  more  of  this  Supplemental 
Estimate  than  he  had  done.  Those  who 
had  experience  in  business  could  not 
understand  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  beset.  There  was  another  point 
which  was  not  alluded  to  last  mght, 
and  which  he  must  impress  on  the  Go- 
Temment.  The  Foreign  Office  shotdd 
not  send  consuls  to  places  where  they 
were  not  wanted,  and  they  could  not 
be  too  careM  in  their  selection  of 
those  they  did  send,  for  many  of  them 
were  very  peculiar  men,  and  we  were 
responsible  for  them.  He  hoped  they 
had  now  heard  the  last  of  the  Ao^-ssinian 
war.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  expedition, 
and  of  **  the  banner  of  St.  George  float- 
ing on  the  mountains  of  Basselas ;"  but 
the  tax-payers  of  this  countiy  had  in  the 
end  to  pay  rather  heavily  for  all  these 
things. 

The  CHANCETiTiOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  sorry  he  cotdd  not 
give  the  hon.  Gentleman  any  farther 
infonnation  on  this  subject  them  he  had 


stated  last  evening.  He  waa  not  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  India,  aad 
had  no  official  pecuniary  relations  with 
India.  He  had  neither  been  able  to 
extract  from  the  Indian  Government  any 
account,  nor  any  account  why  they  did 
not  render  one. 

Besolution  agreed  to, 

COURT  OF  COMMON   PLEAS  (COUKTT 

PALATINE  OF  LANCASTER)  BILL. 

{Mir.  We$ty  Mr.  BoiUy,  Mr.  Davimm,) 

[bill  26.]      BEOOHD  BEADIlf0. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedt 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond 
time."— (ifr.  Weet) 

Mb.  CBOSS  said,  he  believed  the 
principle  was  a  right  one.  It  was  muoih 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  countzy 
that  people  who  lived  in  such  populous 
districts  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  suing  in 
this  court,  without  going  to  Flreston  fror 
the  purpose  of  having  their  proceedingB 
passed.  Attomies  practising  in  those 
parts  would  as  soon  have  their  pleadii^ 
carried  on  in  London  as  in  Preston.  He 
should  like  to  have  some  assuranoey 
however,  that  the  present  ofELcer  of  the 
court  at  Preston  would  not  be  damaged 
by  the  Bill,  and  that  time  would  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  its  details. 

Mb.  BAZLEY  said,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  measure  would  prove  to  be  of 
great  practical  utiliiy.  QjieBill  had  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
legal  men  in  Lancashire.  He  therefore 
gave  it  his  support. 

Mb.  HEBMON  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  change  of  the 
Bill  would  consent  to  postpone  me  second 
reading. 

Mb.  west  thanked  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  South- 
west Lancashire  (Mr.  Cross)  for  the 
favourable  opinion  he  had  given,  as  no 
one,  from  his  experience  of  the  way  in 
which  business  was  conducted  in  the 
court,  was  better  able  to  form  aa 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Bill.  The 
Bill  was  generally  approved  of  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  present  prothonotarv  would  not 
be  subjected  to  any  loss,  out,  on  the 
contrary,  Ihe  position  of  that  offioer 
would  be  improved  by  ihe  passing  of 
the  d&et. 
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Me.  AYETON  observed  that  if  no 
objection  was  made  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  the  Gk)vemment  must 
not  be  imderstood  to  acquiesce  in  all  its 
provisions.  There  were  some  clauses, 
particularly  those  relating  to  fees,  which 
required  consideration. 

Mr.  Seejeant  SIMON  declared  his 
desire  to  see  these  ancient  courts  swept 
away  and  local  courts  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  justice 
made  accessible  to  all  classes.  That 
would  best  be  done  by  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  legislation.  He 
abstained  from  opposing  the  Bill,  on 
the  groimd  that  as  long  as  this  court 
lasted — and  he  hoped  it  would  not  last 
long — ^they  should  make  it  as  efficacious 
as  mey  could. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  5th  April. 


SEA  BIRDS  PRESERVATION  BILLi 

(Mr,  Sykes,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr,  Ward  Jaekion,) 

[bill   28.]      SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  0.  SYKES,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  BiU,  stated  that  on  Tues- 
day next  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  ti^e  ornithological  history 
of  the  country  would  meet  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society's  rooms  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  brought  forward,  as  a 
farmer's  question,  and  as  a  merchant 
seaman's  and  deep  sea  fisheries'  question. 
Disclaiming  all  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  history  point  of  view,  he  thought 
the  subject  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  C,  Sykes,) 

Me.  0.  STANLEY  supported  the 
second  reading.  He  deemed  that  the  Bill 
was  one  which  it  was  important  to  pass, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  destroying  sea  birds, 
but  because  their  preservation  tended  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  many  ship- 
wrecks. He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Sir  F.  Arrow,  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Trinity  Board,  in  which  the  writer  stated 
that  ihe  Board  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  sea- 
fowl,  as  the  best  of  all  warning  to  sea- 
men when  in  proximity  of  land  in  thick 

Mr.  TTcet 


weather,  and  that  he  quite  approved  the 
Bill,  but  wished  it  cotid  be  extended  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  eggs  also.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  point,  he  believed 
that  the  hon.  promoter  of  the  BiU  was 
willing  to  include  eggs  within  its  pro- 
visions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  next. 

BANKRUPTCY  BILL.— LEAVE. 


The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in 
rising  to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy,  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  successes  of  modem  legis- 
lation, among  them  could  not  be  reckoned 
the  attempts  to  legislate  in  respect  to 
bankruptcy.  More  than  sixty  years  ago 
Lord  Eldon,  speaking  of  the  then  Bank- 
ruptcy Law,  said,  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  its  provisions  were  little  more  than 
stock-in-trade  for  Commissioners,  as- 
signees, and  other  officials,  and  the  pre- 
sent Bankruptcy  Law  had  been  spoken 
of  in  terms  oi  condemnation  no  less 
strong  by  the  highest  legal  authorities 
in  both  Houses,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  commercial  men.  The  failure  to 
deal  successfully  with  this  question  had 
not  arisen  from  want  of  attempts,  for 
the  Legislature,  for  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, had  been  almost  constantly  passing 
Bankruptcy  Bills.  There  was  one  passed 
in  1825,  and  others  again  were  passed 
in  1826,  1831,  1842,  1844,  1849,  and 
1861 ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  aU  that 
legislative  activity,  it  might  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  Bankruptcy  Law 
at  the  present  moment  was  in  a  more 
satisfactory  state  than  in  Lord  Eldon' s 
time.  Indeed,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  in  some  respects  it  was  not 
worse.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  sufficient  remedy  was 
not  to  bo  sought  in  a  mere  alteration  of 
details.  The  time  for  patching  up  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  had  passed.  They 
must  now  go  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter,  ana  reform  the  system  alto- 
gether. In  recent  times  much  thought 
and  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the 
subject.  In  1863  a  Committee  of  that 
House  was  appointed,  consisting  of  men 
eminently  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
question.  That  Committee  took  a  great 
deal  of  evidence,  and  reported  in  1864. 
The  Beport  contained  a  number  of  va- 
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luable  suggestions,  some  of  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  any  satisfactory  bank- 
ruptcy measure.   In  consequence  of  that 
Eeport  several  Bankruptcy  Bills  were 
introduced  into  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In  1866  a  Bankruptcy  Bill  was 
introduced    by  the    hon.    and  learned 
Member  for  Richmond    (Sir  Roundell 
Palmer),  at  that  time  Attorney  General, 
and  in  the  following  year  another  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  was  brought  in  by  Sir  John 
Rolt,  then  holding  the  same  office.    Last 
year  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,    containing  500 
clauses,  was  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns 
in  the  other  House,    but  from  causes 
over  which  their  authors  had  no  control, 
all  these  Bills  experienced  an  untimely 
fate.     But,  though  none  of  them  passed 
the  Legislature,  they  had  greatly  facili- 
tated the  amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Law,  inasmuch   as   each  of  them  con- 
tained a  nimiber  of  valuable  provisions. 
Therefore,  the  task  he  now  desired  the 
House  U>  enter  upon  was  rendered  com- 
paratively easy,  though  he  did  not  dis- 
guise fix)m  himself  that  many  difficulties 
still  remained.      In   dealing  with  this 
question  it  was  necessary  to  recur  to 
first  principles,    and  they  had  to  ask 
themselves  what  was  the    object   of  a 
Bankruptcy  Law.     It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  object  could  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.     The  object  was  to   collect  the 
proceeds  of  the  estates  of  bankrupts,  and 
to  distribute  them  among  the  creditors 
as  fairly,  cheaply,  and  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.     That  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  a  Bankruptcy  Law,    and  by 
attempting  to  do  more  they  had  done 
less.     Previous  legislation  had  departed 
from  that  simple  principle,  aud  had  so  far 
done  wrong.  From  the  earliest  time  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Law — that  of  Henry  Vill. 
— until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  main  object  of  the  law  had  been  to 
punish  the  bankrupt,  who  was   denied 
his  discharge  upon  any  terms,  and  was 
treated  more  as  a  fraudulent  than  an  or- 
dinary debtor,  or  rather  as  a  qumi  cri- 
minal— and,  indeed,  at  one  time,  a  law 
was  in  force  whereby,   if  he  had  not 
been  able   to  prove   that    he  had  in- 
curred his  debts  honestly,  he  W£i8  put  in 
the  pillory  and  had  his  ears  cut  on ;  but 
in  later  times  a  reaction  had  occurred 
too  much  in  favour  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
judging  from  the  effects  of  recent  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  their  object  seemed  to  have 
been  to  protect  the  bankrupt  against  the 
creditor,  to  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  his 


debts  and  liabilities  with  the  least  pos- 
sible trouble  or  annoyance  to  himself, 
to  facilitate  him  in  defrauding  those  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  and  in  setting 
them  at  defiance ;  and  a  witness  before 
a  Committee  declared  that  many  debtors 
appeared  to  think  it  a  duty  to  their  fami- 
lies to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  once  in  seven  years.    It  was 
rieht  that  the  House   should  bear   in 
mmd  the  principal  evils  of  the  present 
system.   One  of  these  appeared  to  be  that 
the  Commissioners  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  bankruptcy — ^he  alluded  prin- 
cipally to  those  of  the  principal  court 
of  Ix>ndon — though   undoubtedly  able 
men  and  faithful  public  servants,   had 
failed  to  obtain  tne  confidence  of  the 
public.     This  arose  from  various  rea- 
sons.   One  was  the  defective  state  of  the 
law,  which  mixed  up  judicial  with  ad- 
ministrative functions,  which  ought  to 
be  kept  separate.    Another  reason  was 
that  their  decisions  were  not  uniform, 
and,  consequently,  the  result  was  much 
imcertainty  in  the  law.  Again,  they  had 
exercised  no  sufficient  control  over  their 
subordinate  officers,   and  scandals  had 
arisen  among  officials  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  which  were  totally  imknown   in 
other  courts.     Then,  a^ain,  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  were  overloaded  by  worse 
than  useless  officials  who  have  helped 
to  devour  bankrupts'  estates,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  had  been  much 
delay  and  negligence  in  collecting  the 
effects   of    ban£*upts,   that    those    ef- 
fects had  been  in  many  cases  divided 
unequally,  that  in  other  cases  in  minute 
portions  and  after  a  long  delay.    The 
collection    and    distribution    had   been 
enormously  expensive,   and  the  public 
for  these  reasons  dreaded  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  creditors  were  ready  to 
agree  to  anything  in  order  to  avoid  that 
tnbunal.     Such  had  been  the  dread  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  that  debtors 
had  held  it  in  t&rrorem  over  the  heads 
of   their    creditors    in    order    to    force 
them  into  imfair  compositions.     The  ne- 
cessity for  bankruptcy  reform  was  uni- 
versaUy  admitted;  but  he  would  quote 
one  or  two  figures  to  illustrate  what 
he  had  said.     The  Eetums  for  1867 
showed    the    total   number  of   adjudi- 
cations   in    bankruptcy  was    8,994,   of 
which  6,533  were  made  on  the    peti- 
tion   of  the    bcmkrupt    himself.     Fur- 
ther, out  of  these  8,994  cases,  there  were 
5,876  in  which  no  dividend  whatever  was 
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paid,  and  in  lialf  of  the  1,649  c 


'■  gidatioE  had  made  it  quite  ineffectual. 


which  a  dividend  was  paid  that  dividend  ,  An  imprisoned  debtor  could  immediately 
amounted  to  less  than  2«.  %i.  in  the  appeal  \a  the  court  and  obtain  a  dis- 
pound.  Exact  information  ae  to  the  cost  i  charge,  and  in  the  case  of  debtors  who 
of  collecting  and  distributing  assets  was  did  not  appeal  the  Hegistrar  attended 
Teiy  difficult  to  obtain ;  the  most  favour-  periodical^  and  released  them  whether 
able  estimate  he  had  heard  was  33  pei-  they  wUlea  it  or  not.  To  revert  to  the 
cent,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  ■  old  system  was  impossible ;  nothing  re- 
that  was  far  too  favourable.  In  the  mained  to  be  done  but  to  abolish  impri- 
evldence  before  the  Committee  of  1B64    sonment  for  debt  altogether.     But  there 


of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  accountant,  this  ie 
reported — 


>ption  to  be  made  to  this, 
and  that  had  reference  to  the  powers  of 


I  iM  bj  ths  MGoant  that  !a  r«*paet  or  the  the  County  Court  Judges,  who  bad  power 
■DID  of  £4B9,  911  paid  in  dJTidendi  ihere  hnTe  to  imprison  in  cases  where  a  debtor  had 
Iwan  Inoarred  eipenua  imounting  to  £187,299,    means  and  refiised  to  pay,  or  where  he 

Si.5,;n":.."«si,rEr.".i:;  ss^ ,  ""frsff  '■i'''.?"t°ln*  ^', 

_Ye«."  o       =  confessed  he  desired  the  abohalmient  of 

nn.  .  1    „«  .     Ti  I.     ■        tl"8  power  also,  but  did  not  see  his  way 

That  waa  nearly  60  pw  cent.    Eeferrmg  I  ^^^f^  ^^^  because  almost  all  the 

to   a  speech  of  hia  hon.    and  learned  <"■'.''.    -^    ■•  „      .  . 

Friend  the  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
Boundell  Palmer),  in  introducing  his 
Bankruptcy  BUI  in  1866,  he  found  this 
statement  with  reference  to  186S — 

"  Ttia  lotkl  a**ets  Ka1ii«d  amonDtid  to 
£8se,SSS  Bf.  Sd.  It  was  estimatad  by  good 
•nthoritj  that,  Inoludiog  all  aoots,  no  Im  thao 
£870,000  odd  va>  expended  in  oolleoting  and  dii- 
tributiag  that  £8i6,95S  ;  whil*  the  whole  amoant 
of  [he  dlTideods  wM  onlf  £434,9fi3  \2t  lOd.,  «> 
that  the  Pipeoaei  of  oolleolioa  and  diatributlon 
amonnted  to  7S  per  oent  on  the  gum  diTided." — 
[8  HoMOTd.  cluiiii.  689.] 


In  some  cases  the  expense  was  even 
sreater ;  one  case  had  come  to  Ms  know- 
ledge in  which  £244  had  been  spent  in 
ool^cting  £66;  and  this,  he  believed, 
was  but  one  of  a  great  number.  Having 
said  sufficient  to  account  for  the  general 
dissatisfaction  with  tiie  present  law,  he 
would  address  himself  to  the   remedy. 


Coun^  Court  Judges  were  of  opinion 
that  if  they  were  deprived  of  fliin  power 
the  ef&ciency  of  the  County  Court  sys- 
tem would  be  destroyed.  The  Gfovem- 
ment,  however,  had  decided  to  modify 
the  law  in  this  respect  by  providing  that 
no  warrant  for  imprisonment  shoiud  be 
granted  except  by  the  Judge  in  open 
court,  for  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
some  loose  practice  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  way  of  committing  persona  to 
prison  without  sui&cient  evidence;  and 
that  the  County  Court  Judges  should 
make  a  Betum  to  Parliament  every  year 
of  the  number  of  committals  made,  that 
the  system  might  be  amended  if  it  was 
found  to  work  ill.  He  t^ould  be  glad 
to  hear  this  matter  discussed,  and  espe- 
ciallT  glad  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  aboHsh  the  exceptional 
power  he  referred  to  altogether.     *" 


But  before  he  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  proposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
bankruptcy  proper,  it  was  necessary  to  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  by 
deal  with  a  preliminary  question  of  much    a    separate    Bui,    to    be    introduced 


importance — namely,  the  subject 
[irisonment  for  debt :  the  weight  of  autho- 


few  days  hence;  the  present  Bill  would 

refer    only  to   bankruptcy.      The    evi- 


rity  on  this  subject  was  overwhelming,    dence  taken  before   the  Committee  es- 
The  aboUtion  of  imprisonment  for  debt  tahlished  distinctly  two  things.    First, 


had  been  recommended  by  a  Eoyal  Com- 
n  in  1S32,  by  the  Bankruptcy  Con 


that  the  English  system  of  bankruptcy 

,  __, .     _^ ,  had  substantially  failed ;  and,  secondly, 

misaioners  in  1842,  and  by  a  Committee  that  the  Scotch  system  of  bankruptcy 
of  the  House  of  Commonsin  1864;  each  had  substantially  succeeded.  The  con- 
of  the  BiUs  also  introduced  in  conse-  j  elusion  naturally  pointed  to  the  adop- 
qaence  of  the  Seport  of  that  Select  Com- ,  tion  of  tbe  Scotch  system,  which  had 


mitt«e  had  proposed  the  abolition  of 
prisonment  for  debt.     As  for  the  pi 


been  more  or  less  adopted  by  every  BUI 
based  upon  the  Eeport  of  tiie  Commis- 


ciple  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  if  im-  doners  ;  but  the  Bilt  be  was  now  aeMiig 
IKTiBonment  was  to  be  treated  as  a  pun-  leave  to  introduce  adopted  the  Scotch  sys- 
lahment,  it  was  unjust,  because  it  con-'  temmorenearly  and  completely  than  any 
founded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  if  I  Bill  hitherto  submitted  to  Parliament. 
it  were  treated  as  a  remedy,  recent  le-  The  great  merit  of  the  Scotch  system 
Th«  Attorney/  General  ' 
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was  its  simplicity;  the  absence  of  offl- 
cialism ;  allowing  the  creditors  to  ad- 
minister the  estates  in  bankruptcy  by 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  way  with- 
out interference  and  with  only  the  neces- 
saiy  supervision  of  the  court,  and  the 
separation  of  the  administrative  and 
judicial  functions.  These  were  the  prin- 
ciples the  Government  proposed  to  adopt 
in  the  Bill  he  was  about  to  introduce, 
and  he  would  proceed  to  state  in  what 
manner  they  would  work.  The  first 
thing  they  proposed  was,  when  a  man 
committed  certain  specified  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, or  being  called  on  to  pay  a  debt, 
he  did  not  come  into  court  and  deny  it  on 
his  oath,  nor  pay  it,  he  should  be  adju- 
dicated a  bankrupt,  and  then  his  credi- 
tors would  be  called  together.  A  pre- 
liminary proof  of  debts  would  be  taken 
before  the  Begistrar,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  creditors  to  vote  at 
that  meeting.  There  would  then  be 
three  courses  open  to  the  creditors — 
They  could  accept  a  composition,  and  then 
there  was  an  end  of  the  bankruptcy; 
they  could,  if  they  pleaded,  agree  to  a 
deed  of  arrangement---and  there  would  be 
provisions  in  the  Bill  whereby  the  Judge 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  would  finaUy 
determine  the  validity  of  all  such  deeds, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  contested,  as 
they  frequently  were  in  other  courts — 
or  the  creditors  might,  if  they  chose, 
proceed  in  bankruptcy.  If  they  did 
proceed  in  bankruptcy  they  would  elect 
a  trustee.  Now,  that  trustee  was  not  to 
be  an  official  of  the  court ;  he  might  be 
anybody  whomsoever  they  might  select. 
Their  choice  was  absolutely  unfettered. 
They  would  select  their  own  trustee  and 
decide  on  the  terms  of  his  remuneration. 
That  was  essentially  the  Scotch  system. 
In  Scotland  the  effect  of  the  system  had 
been  to  call  into  existence  a  number  of 
persons  who  made  the  office  of  trustee- 
ship a  kind  of  profession,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  proportion  to  their  diligence, 
capability,  and  trustworthiness.  If  a 
trustee  did  not  manage  an  estate  well, 
and  only  realized  small  dividends,  he 
would  not  get  much  employment.  It 
was  in  this  as  in  other  professions.  The 
effect  of  a  similar  law  in  this  country 
would,  he  beUeved,  be  to  create  a  similar 

Srofession,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
ifficulty  in  the  way  of  creditors  in  the 
choice  of  able  and  efficient  trustees. 
The  trustee  would  receive  proof  of  debts, 
and  would  determine  thereon  subject  to 


an  appeal  to  the  Judge.  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  realize  the  estate,  to  declare  divi- 
dends, and  generally  to  wind-up  the 
estate.  But  he  would  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain checks  and  control.  One  check 
would  be  this  —  The  creditors  would 
elect  some  of  their  number — in  Scotland 
they  were  called  commissioners,  Ijere 
they  would  be  called  inspectors,  but  the 
name  signifies  little — ^who  would  keep  a 
watch  and  exercise  some  supervision  over 
the  trustee :  farther,  his  accounts  would  be 
audited  by  the  accountant  in  bankruptcy, 
and  the  whole  system  would  be  superin- 
tonded  by  the  Judge.  In  certain  cases 
where,  upon  the  application  of  a  creditor, 
the  step  seemed  to  be  necessary,  power 
was  given  to  appoint  a  receiver  before  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee,  and  the  Judge 
would  have  authority  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  saw  tnere  were  no 
dividends  to  be  realized,  to  supersede 
the  bankruptcy.  Such  was  an  outline  of 
the  system  they  proposed  to  establish, 
which  he  believed  was  almost  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  Scotch  system. 
In  all  discussions  on  Bankruptcy  liaw 
certain  cardinal  questions  arose  with 
respect  to  which  he  might  be  fairly  asked 
what  course  it  was  proposed  to  take. 
One  of  those  questions  was,  whether  op 
not  they  should  allow  a  debtor  to  make 
him  sell  bankrupt  on  his  own  petition. 
He  answered  that  they  did  not  propose 
that  he  should.  As  long  as  imprison- 
ment for  debt  remained,  it  was  but  fair 
that  a  man  should  be  able  to  release 
himself  from  imprisonment  by  an  appeal 
to  the  BEinkruptcy  Court ;  but  with  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  benefit  of  any 
such  privilege  should  cease.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  was  not  to  benefit  the 
bankrupt,  but  the  creditors.  It  was  for 
the  fair  distribution  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  the 
Government  that  the  Bankruptcy  Law 
should  not  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
bankrupt  himself,  but  at  the  suit  of  the 
creditor,  and  by  that  provision  he  be- 
lieved they  should  at  once  get  rid  of  a 
vast  number  of  bankruptcies  in  which 
no  dividend  was  made  and  by  which  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  incumbered. 
And  here  he  might  refer  to  figures 
before  quoted  in  order  to  show  that 
the  greater  number  of  bankruptcies,  at 
present,  were  on  the  bankrupt's  own  pe- 
tition, and  scarcely  in  any  of  these  was 
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any  dividend  taken.  There  was  another 
question  of  veiy  great  importance,  on 
which  he  was  aware  there  was  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  that  was  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  a  bankrupt  should 
be  discharged — whether  or  not  his  afber- 
acquired  property  should  be  liable  to  his 
creditors.  Now,  it  seemed  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  his  after-acquired  pro- 
perty should  be  liable  for  his  debts,  but 
liable  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Let  them 
consider  what  was  the  contract  to  which 
a  bankrupt  was  subject.  It  was  to  pay 
his  creditors  in  full ;  and  if  they  stepped 
in  with  the  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
that  contract  they  had  a  right  to  impose 
conditions  and  to  insist  that  the  aiter- 
acquired  property  should  be  liable  to 
some  extent.  But  if  they  made  it  liable 
to  an  unlimited  extent  and  for  an  un- 
limited time,  they  would  crush  and  para- 
lyze the  man  and  prevent  him  perhaps 
m>m  ever  succeeding  in  life.  They  there- 
fore proposed  a  course  between  the  two 
extremes — that  the  after-acquired  pro- 
perty should  be  liable  for  a  certain  time 
— ^namely,  for  six  years,  unless  he  had 
paid  a  dividend  to  a  certain  amount,  and 
that  dividend  was  fixed  at  IO9.  in  the 
potmd,  subject  of  course  to  a  certain 
alteration  in  the  figures.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  liable  at  the 
mere  discretion  of  creditors,  but  only 
upon  an  order  in  court ;  but  at  the  same 
tune  any  creditor  would  have  the  power 
of  releasing  his  debt,  and  a  large  majority 
of  creditors — ^five-sixths,  he  believed  was 
the  Scotch  system — would  be  able  to  re- 
lease the  bankrupt  altogethei^  He  knew 
that  the  fixing  01  a  certain  dividend  was 
a  very  vexed  question.  The  main  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  was  this — that  by  fixmg 
a  dividend  they  encouraged  the  man  to 
stop  before  his  estate  was  dissipated,  and 
it  was  most  desirable  to  do  so.  It  was 
sometimes  suggested  that  bankrupts 
would  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  goods 
on  credit  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
their  dividends.  That  was  an  evil  which 
would  sometimes  occur,  but  its  possibility 
did  not  appear  to  outweigh  tne  advan- 
tages of  fiyjng  a  certain  dividend.  The 
proposition  which  he  made  on  this  point 
was  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  1864,  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Eichmond  (Sir 
BotmdeU  Palmer)  as  appeared  by  the 
Bill  of  1866.  Besides,  he  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
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an  increased  stringency  in  the  criminal 
law,  and  that  brought  him  to  another 
part  of  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  the 
Government  that  the  Committee  were 
right  when  they  recommended  that  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  should  not  be  a  cri- 
minal court,  but  that  it  should  be  confined 
to  the  administration  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate,  and  that  whatever  criminal  ofiences 
a  bankrupt  might  commit  should  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  sound  principle, 
although  they  had  departed  from  it  in 
1861,  when  they  gave  to  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  a  sort  of  quasi  criminal — as 
it  were  a  censorial-jurisdiction.  Power 
was  given  to  the  court  to  pumsh  ojffences 
of  a  semi-legal,  semi-commercial  cha- 
racter— offences  not  against  the  law  of  the 
country,  but  against  a  certain  undefinable 
code  of  commercial  morality.  For  in- 
stance, a  bankrupt  was  to  be  pimished 
for  living  extravagantly,  or  entering  into 
imprudent  speculations.  Now,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  GovjBrnment  that  this  cen- 
sorial jurisdiction,  which  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  failed — ^he  believed 
it  had  been  scarcely  ever  exercised,  or, 
if  so,  it  had  been  exercised  with  no  ad- 
vantage— should  be  abolished,  and  there 
was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  to 
that  effect.  They  gave  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  all  the  powers  necessaiy  to 
deal  with  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt, 
and  to  enforce  discovery ;  but  they 
gave  the  criminal  tribunals  all  the 
power  to  deal  with  any  offence  he  may 
have  committed  against  the  law.  They 
repealed  an  Act,  the  wisdom  of  which  he 
never  could  see,  which  prevented  the  ma- 
gistrates of  quarter  sessions  from  trying 
offences  against  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  so 
that  while  they  took  from  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  its  criminal  jurisdiction  they 
rendered  more  stringent  the  criminal 
law.  The  question  was  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  but 
they  hoped  to  submit  the  House  clauses 
by  which  offences  against  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  would  be  clearly  defined. 
He  proposed  to  enact  in  this  Bill  the 
substance  of  some  of  the  clauses  of 
Lord  Cairns'  Bill  of  last  year,  which 
were  to  this  effect  —  Certain  acts  of 
the  bankrupt  —  such,  for  example,  as 
concealing  goods  or  destroying  or  mu- 
tilating books  —  were  made  offences 
without  the  necessity  of  proof  of  intent. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  they  must 
prove,  not  only  that  the  bankrupt  did 
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Uiaty  but  tliat  he  did  it  with  intent  to 
defraud,  and  it  was  often  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  proTe  such  an  intent.  The  Bill 
proposed  that  certain  acts  shouldin  them- 
selves be  held  to  be  fraudulent,  and  to 
be  offences,  unless  the  bankrupt  himself 
showed  that  they  had  been  done  inno- 
cently. Although  that  was,  he  admitted, 
to  some  extent  exceptional  legislation, 
he  believed  it  would  be  effective.  But 
as  those  provisions  would  probably  come 
better  in  a  separate  Bill,  he  proposed  to 
biinff  in  another  measure,  the  title  of 
whi£  would  be,  ''A  Bill  to  abolish  Ln 
pnsonment  for  Debt  and  to  punish 
IVaudulent  Debtors. ' '  There  was  another 
matter  cognate  to  that  to  which  he  would 
now  refer.  Complaints  had  been  made 
that  bankrupts  by  settlements  and  post- 
nuptial settlements  frequently  contrived 
to  cheat  their  creditors.  As  the  law  now 
stood  there  was  ^eat  difficulty  in  up- 
setting those  setdements,  becaujse  they 
had  to  prove  —  which  it  was  ofben  far 
from  easy  to  do — ^that  bankrupts  at  the 
time  they  made  them  were  actually  in- 
solvent. He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
all  post-nuptial  settlements  which  should 
be  foUowea  by  bankruptcy  within  two 
years  should  be  absolutely  void,  unless  the 
bankrupts  could  prove  affirmatively  that 
they  were  solvent  when  they  made  them. 
The  next  question — and  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant one— was  by  whom  was  the  law 
to  be  administered  r  —  for  the  best  law, 
unless  well  administered,  will  fail.  In  the 
country  he  proposed  that  the  law  should 
be  administered  by  a  County  Court 
Judge,  subject  to  the  continuance  of  the 
bankruptcy  districts  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent district  Commissioners  held  tneir 
offices,  after  which  time  they  would  be 
absorbed  into  the  Coimty  Courts.  He 
now  came  to  the  court  in  London,  which 
would  comprise  several  County  Court 
districts  in  itself.  It  had  appeared  to 
the  Government  desirable  that  the  new 
system  should  be  set  in  motion  and 
superintended  by  a  superior  Judge  of 
the  highest  authority.  He  wished  to 
speak  with  no  disrespect  of  the  present 
iSankruptcy  Commissioners ;  on  the  con- 
trary, for  many  of  them  he  had  the 
highest  esteem.  StUl,  he  thought  it  al- 
most impossible  that  those  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  were  advanced  in  years, 
and  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
fhe  present  system,  could  be  expected  to 
inaugurate  the  new  system  with  suffi- 
cient  energy  and   authority.     It  was 


therefore  deemed  advisable  that  a  su- 
perior Judge  should  be  appointed,  and 
accordingly  it  was  proposed  that  Her 
Majesty  should  have  power  to  appoint 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law.  The  Government  were 
in  hopes  that  no  addition  to  the  number 
of  Judges  would  be  necessary,  for  al- 
though the  whole  number  —  namely, 
eighteen — ^were  now  occupied,  three  of 
them  being  engaged  in  trying  election 
petitions,  yet  the  present  labours  of 
those  three,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would 
be  soon  over ;  and  it  was  also  to  be 
hoped  that  for  some  years  there  would 
be  very  few  election  petitions  for 
them  to  try,  in  which  case  they  would 
be  relieved  of  a  great  portion  of  that 
work,  and  might  be  better  able  to  attend 
to  the  bankruptcy  business.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  Government  had  no  wish 
to  impose  duties  too  onerous  on  the 
Common  Law  Judges,  there  would  be 
power  given  by  the  Bill  to  appoint  an- 
other Judffe,  if  necessary.  The  rimctioxui 
of  the  Judge  would  be  these — ^He  would 
have  to  fr^e,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  rules  and  reg^ula- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  reg^ulating  the 
practice  in  the  local  courts  and  in  his 
own  court.  The  Government  desired  to 
leave  as  much  scope  as  possible  for  rules 
and  regulations,  and  not  attempt  to  le- 
gislate for  every  conceivable  case  or 
point  of  practice,  because  if  they  did  so 
their  Bill  must  run  to  enormous  length. 
It  was  far  better  to  allow  matters  of  pro- 
cedure and  detail  to  be  settled  by  gene- 
ral orders,  if  they  had  confidence  m  their 
tribunal ;  and  if  they  had  not  confidence 
in  their  tribunal,  they  ought  not  to  in- 
trust it  with  these  functions  at  all.  They 
had  empowered  the  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate Court  to  frame  such  rules  and  re- 
fi;ulations,  and  the  system  had  there 
been  found  to  work  exceedingly  welL 
Again,  as  to  the  Judges  appomted  for 
the  trial  of  election  petitions,  Parlia- 
ment had  not  attempted  to  fetter  them 
by  legislating  for  every  point  of  prac- 
tice, but  had  left  them  with  the  power  of 
framing  their  own  rules  and  regulations; 
they  h^  set  themselves  most  diligently 
to  work  for  that  purpose,  and  their  rolet 
and  regulations  answered  very  well.  It 
was,  merefore,  proposed  to  give  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judge 
in  Bankruptcy  the  power  of  film- 
ing rules  and  regulations  for  determin- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  Bankruptcy 
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Court.     Of  course,  lie  would  also  exer- 
cise a  supervision  over  all  the  officers  of  | 
his  court ;   and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
none   of  the  fantastic  tricks  sometimes 

Elayed  by  such  officials  would  be  again 
eard  of.  It  was  likewise  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  power  to  remove,  if 
necessary,  cases  of  great  importance  and 
which  would  be  somewhat  too  heavy  for 
the  County  Courts  to  the  court  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  they  further  intended  to  give 
the  Judge  the  power — and  he  thought  it 
was  a  very  important  one — of  summon- 
ing juries  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
any  bankruptcy  cause  which  might  arise. 
For  example,  sometimes  a  debtor,  on  be- 
ing sunmioned  to  court,  denied  the  debt 
and  swore  that  he  had  a  good  defence ; 
in  which  case  the  matter  was  sent  to  a 
Common  Law  Court,  and  a  debtor,  by 
obtaining  a  special  jury,  might  fre- 
quently succeed  in  delaying  the  trial  for 
a  year.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to 
give  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy  tne  power 
of  Buminoning  a  jury  and  trying  the 
question  at  once.  They  also  proposed 
to  empower  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  to  send  what  he 
might  call  bankruptcy  causes,  such  as 
fraudulent  preference,  and  the  like,  to  be 
tried  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  and  in 
that  manner  a  great  amount  of  relief 
would  be  eiven  to  what  he  might  term 
the  congestion  of  causes  at  Guildhall  and 
Westminster.  He  now  came  to  the  ques- 
tion of  appeals.  They  proposed  that 
appeals  should  go  to  the  court  from 
which  the  Judge  came,  and  that  its  de- 
cision should  be  final,  except  in  cases 
where  the  court  might  think  fit  to  grant 
a  special  case,  or  reserve  special  points 
for  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  of  course 
the  plan  which  he  had  sketched  would 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  compensation 
to  those  whose  services  they  proposed  to 
dispense  with ;  but  he  was  happy  to  in- 
form the  House,  from  inquiries  which 
he  had  made,  that  he  believed  the  fund 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  claims  of 
that  kind  which  would  arise.  He  would 
only  further  say  that  the  Bill  which  he 
had  to  lay  before  the  House  would  be  a 
Consolidation  Bill,  containing,  he  be- 
lieved, the  whole  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Law,  so  that  the  man  who  held  it  in  his 
hand  would  have  all  the  information  that 
was  necessary  without  having  to  go  back 
to  previous  statutes.  It  was  also  pro- 
IK)sed  to  simplify  the  Bill  as  much  as 
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possible.  The  Bill  of  last  year  contained 
upwards  of  500  clauses;  and  another 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  contained  sixty  to  seventy,  mak- 
ing between  the  two  about  600  clauses 
altogether.  Now,  he  confessed  he  looked 
with  dismay  on  the  task  of  passing  a 
measure  of  600  clauses.  The  Govern- 
ment draftsman  had  therefore  been 
instructed  —  and  he  would,  no  doubt, 
obey  his  instructions — ^to  shorten  and 
simplify  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  measure  which  he  would 
lay  on  the  table  would  not  be  one-third 
of  the  length  of  that  introduced  last 
year.  In  conclusion,  he  could  only  thank 
the  House  for  listening  with  so  much 
patience  to  what  had  been  necessarily  a 
long  and  dry  statement,  but  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  be  as  brief  and  as  clear  as 
he  could.  He  would  only  say  that  the 
Gk)vemment  had  been  most  anxious  in 
framing  the  Bill  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  commercial  classes,  and  had  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  a 
number  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  country  which  represented 
a  great  amount  of  the  opinion  of  those 
classes.  They  had  received  from  those 
bodies  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  they  had  adopted.  He 
was  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  Bill  was  entirely  without  its  defects  ; 
indeed,  he  looked  forward  to  its  being 
materially  improved  when  it  went  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House.  And  of  this 
he  felt  assured  that  the  GK)vemment,  in 
their  attempt  to  deal  with  that  important 
and  difficult  question  would  receive  the 
candid  consideration,  and  he  believed  he 
might  say  the  co-operation  of  both  sides 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  NOKWOOD  said,  he  had  never 
heard  so  satisfactory  an  explanation  of 
a  measure  for  amendment  of  Baoik- 
ruptcy  Law  as  that  which  had  just  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, whom  he  might  almost  have 
imagined  to  be  a  commercial  man  with 
great  experience  of  the  abuses  of  the 
present  system.  Without  attempting  to 
go  into  details  he  might,  he  believed, 
say  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity that  the  Bill  would,  as  regards 
its  main  provisions,  meet  with  their  en- 
tire approval.  The  Scotch  Law  had 
worked  well,  and  he  was  glad  that  its 
main  principles  would  be  embodied  in 
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the  Bill,  and  the  more  so  as  the  question 
of  assimilating  the  commercial  laws  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  one  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  Irish  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  was  not  satisfactory  in  the 
opmion  of  many  Irish  Members,  and  if 
that  were  so,  he  trusted  it  also  would  be 
assimilated  to  the  present  measure.  With 
regard  to  many  of  the  points  just  re- 
ferred to  there  would  doubtless  be  much 
variety  of  opinion  in  the  commercial 
world ;  but  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
post-nuptial  settlements,  he,  for  one,  en- 
tirely concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  Judge,  however, 
he  confessed  it  was  rather  a  difficult  one. 
When  the  present  law  was  enacted  Lord 
Westbury  desired  that  a  Chief  Judge 
should  be  appointed,  but  he  was  over- 
ruled, and  thSs  was  certainly  a  matter 
which  would  require  the  calm  and 
earnest  consideration  of  the  mercantile 
community.  He  agreed  in  the  broad 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Attorney 
CJeneral,  that  the  chief  object  of  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  should  be  to  enable  the 
assets  to  be  collected  and  distributed 
as  quickly  and  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible. In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  with  the  approval,  he  believed, 
of  his  mercantile  friends  around  him, 
that  this  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
mos^t  satisfactory  measures  which  had 
ever  been  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  BARNETT  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  offer  his  tribute  of  congratulation  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for 
having  introduced  this  Bill  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  Session,  when  there  was 
time  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  existing  law  had  been  felt  by  all 
persons  engaged  in  trade  to  be  a  dis- 
grace to  oui*  code  for  several  years  past. 
With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  offer 
any  remarks  at  present ;  but  he  cordially 
agreed  with  those  provisions  of  it  which 
proposed  to  assimilate  the  English  with 
the  Scotch  system  of  bankruptcy,  which, 
it  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  had  worked 
well.  He  approved  of  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment,  and  that  the  future  ac- 
quired property  of  a  bankrupt  should  be 
made  liable.  It  was  desirable  that 
bankrupts'  estates  should  be  economi- 
cally as  well  as  speedily  realized,  and  he 
hoped  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
Buch  as  woiild  realize  both  those  ob- 


jects, and  the  costs  be  thereby  great- 
ly diminished.  It  appeared  to  him, 
however,  that  if  all  the  cases  in  bank- 
ruptcy were  to  be  taken  before  one  Judge 
great  delay  must  necessarily  ensue.  It 
was  rather  a  satire  upon  the  working 
of  the  present  system  that  the  fundfl 
of  the  wretched  estates  that  had  not 
been  distributed  to  expectant  creditors 
were  sufficient  with  which  to  pension 
the  officials  of  the  present  Bankruptpy 
Court.  

Mr.  CETJM-EWING  congratulated 
the  country  on  at  last  having  a  measure 
before  it  which  would  assimilate  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  in  this  country  to  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  Scotland,  and  paid  a 
high  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, to  whose  efforts  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  Scotch  Law,  observing 
that  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else, 
or  did  anything  more,  that  act  alone 
would  place  him  as  a  commercial  lawyer 
on  the  nighest  pinnacle  of  fame. 

Mr.  EATHBpNE  said,  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  an  official  similar  to  a 
public  prosecutor  in  bankruptcy  cases, 
because  it  not  imfrequently  happened 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  did  not 
concur  with  those  of  either  the  creditors 
or  the  debtor.  The  interests  of  pttblic 
credit  and  of  public  morality  were  often 
at  stake,  and  surely  the  commercial 
morality  of  a  nation  like  ours  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  if  England  were 
to  retain  her  proud  position  as  the  centre 
of  the  financial  operations  of  the  world 
there  must  be  no  recurrence  of  the  com- 
mercial scandals  which  had  come  to  light 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  regretted, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  had  not 
seen  their  way  to  provide  some  machinery 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HEEMON  approved  generally  of 
the  Bill,  but  thought  that  the  provision 
requiring  a  bankrupt  to  show  a  certain 
amount  of  dividend  ought  to  specify  a 
limit  in  point  of  time  prior  to  the  bajik- 
ruptcy.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
BiU  ought  to  contain  a  clause  providing 
that  every  trader  who  became  oankrupt 
should  show  that  he  had  taken  stock  and 
made  up  a  balance-sheet  once  in  every 
year. 

Sir  FRANCIS  CROSSLEY  thanked 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  ve^  able 
statement  he  had  laid  before  the  House, 
and  he  wished  at  the  san\e  time  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  the  Bill  he  had 
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brought  fortli  was  one  wliicli  would  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity. At  present  it  was  found  that 
the  Bankruptcy  Law  was  so  eaten  up 
with  officicuism  and  expenses  that  a 
debtor  had  only  to  threaten  his  creditors 
that  if  they  did  not  accept  the  composi- 
tion he  offered  he  would  go  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  accept  whatever  he  chose  to  offer. 
The  plan  sha!dowed  forth  by  the  Attorney 
G-eneral  was,  that  a  man  might  not  make 
himself  banltrupt,  but  that  his  creditors 
must  judge  whether  they  would  make 
him  a  bankrupt  or  not,  and  when  they 
had  made  him  a  bankrupt  they  were  not 
to  hand  over  all  his  effects  to  officials, 
but  they  were  themselves  to  have  the 
power  of  handling  his  effects.  He 
thought  that  was  just  what  was  wanted, 
and  ne  was  sure  that  the  Bill  would 
meet  with  the  hearty  support  of  the 
mercantile  community.  BCe  looked  on 
the  brevity  of  the  Bill  as  not  the  least  of 
its  merits. 

Mr.  cross  also  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  in  general  terms, 
and  thanked  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  courtesy  which  he  had  displayed  to- 
wards the  members  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  who  had  waited  upon  him  on 
the  subject.     The  main  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  of  placing  the  liquidation  of  a 
bankrupt's  estate  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
cantile  men  instead  of  in  the  hands  of 
lawyers,  would,  he  felt  assured,  be  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  commercial  com- 
mimity.     He  sincerely  trusted  that  the 
learned  Attorney  General  would  be  more 
fortunate  with  this  Bill  than  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  with  the  Bills  which 
they  had  brought  forward.     One  of  the 
great  features  of  the  BiU  was  tiiat  it 
separated  the  administrative  from  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.    At  the  same  time  he  regretted 
that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
seeing  that  the  bankrupt  who  committed 
a  fraudulent  act  should  be  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  because  he  did 
not  at  present  see  whose  interest  it  was 
that  such  a  person  should  be  punished. 
He  should  also  like  to  have  some  infor- 
mation   respecting  the  County  Courts. 
This  Bill  would  throw  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work  upon  them,  but  he  knew  that 
if  the  present  arrangement  were  con- 
tinued me  extra  work  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  could  manage. 
Mr.  MORLEY  said,  he  hoped  that 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  lose  no  time  in  placing  the  Bill 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  so  that, 
consistently  with  a  due  consideration  of 
the  measure,  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  take  place  in  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  through  that  House.  He  believed 
that  no  Bm  which  the  Government  had 
introduced  this  Session  would  give  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large 
as  that  which  had  been  shadowed  out  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
evening.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
proposal  to  appoint  a  Chief  Judge  would 
be  most  acceptable,  especially  in  the  City 
of  London,  where  the  judgments  of  the 
Commissioners  had  so  varied  that  the 
mercantile  commimity  would  be  thankful 
to  have  an  authoritative  decision  in 
Basinghall  Street.  He  likewise  rejoiced 
at  the  declaration  of  the  Government 
that  the  time  had  come  when  imprison- 
ment for  debt  should  cease.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  rather  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  not  prepared  to 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  to  deal  with  cases  of  con- 
tempt, and  those  of  traders  who  should 
refuse  to  obey  any  order  he  might  make 
in  respect  to  their  debts.  He  approved 
of  the  separation  of  the  administrative 
from  the  judicial  functions  of  the  court, 
but  thought  that  some  means  other  than 
those  existing  were  needed  for  origi- 
nating proceedings  against  fraudulent 
debtors.  He  believed  that  the  Bill 
pointed  to  the  appointment  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  he  should  be  happy  if 
such  should  be  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  would  take  place  upon  the 
measure. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  community  with  which  he 
was  connected,  begged  to  assure  the 
learned  Attorney  General  that  his  Bill 
woidd  meet  with  a  very  warm  reception, 
and  that  it  would  be  fairly  and  candidly 
considered.  He  concurred  in  what  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley),  in  regard  to 
the  Bill,  because  a  very  long  experience 
and  personal  acquaintance  with  him  in 
business  matters  had  satisfied  him  that 
there  was  no  person  more  capable  than 
he  was  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  matter  of  Bfinkruptcy  Law. 

Mr.  JESSEL,  as  a  lawyer,  could  not 
coincide  with  several  Gentlemen  of 
mercantile  experience  who  had  spoken 
in  praise  of  me  measure..    He  recog- 
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nized  in  the  lucid  statement  of  the  At- 
torney General  many  features  of  the  old 
Law  of  Bankruptcy  which  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  they  had  completely 
failed.  They  must  recollect  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  in  this  country  was 
very  old.  From  the  statute  of  James 
down  to  the  statute  of  William  IV.  the 
administration  of  bankrupt  estates  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors, 
who  appointed  assignees,  who  acted  much 
as  they  thought  fit,  and  without  any  offi- 
cial interference  whatever.  The  result 
was  that  the  place  of  a  bankrupts'  assig- 
nee became  one  of  great  profit.  He  re- 
collected having  heard  a  story  of  a  boy 
who,  having  been  asked  once  in  a  bank 
parlour  what  he  would  like  to  be,  re- 
plied, '' a  bankrupts'  assignee,"  and  that 
was  a  class  of  official  on  whom  checks 
must  be  put,  if  the  new  system  was  to 
succeed.  He  would  not  give  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  Bill  until  he  saw  what 
checks  were  provided  in  this  respect. 
As  to  what  lawyers  called,  "the  order 
and  disposition  "  clauses  in  bankruptcy, 
they  were  a  law,  in  short,  for  enabling 
the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  to  take  other 
people's  property.  If  a  bankrupt  hap- 
pened toliave  in  his  possession  property 
Delonging  to  other  people  over  which 
with  their  consent  he  exercised  acts  of 
ownership,  the  creditors  might  divide  it 
among  them.  This  had  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  scandal  and  an  abuse. 
The  original  pretext  for  this  law  was 
that  the  bankrupt  being  in  ostensible 
possession  of  property  which  had  in- 
duced persons  to  give  him  credit,  those 
persons  had  a  right  to  share  it.  But 
the  Judges  interpreted  the  reason  of  the 
law  to  be  something  quite  different. 
Moreover,  the  law  was  inconsistent,  for  if 
the  owner  of  the  property  took  it  out  of 
the  debtor's  possession  before  he  com- 
mitted an  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  if  the 
owner  took  it  away  afterwards  without 
notice  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  cre- 
ditors had  no  remedy.  This  law  had 
been  used  for  the  robbery  of  innocent 
and  ignorant  persons,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  Committee  it  would  be  wholly 
swept  away.  Another  point  was,  the 
effect  of  what  was  called  a  certificate  of 
discharge.  The  proposal  of  the  Attorney 
General,  that  a  man's  future-6tcquired 
property  should  not  go  free,  was  a  very 
old  one.  Under  the  Insolvent  Acts, 
which  applied  to  non-traders,  future  pro- 
perty of  the  insolvent  became  liable  to 


his  old  debts  by  an  order  of  the  court ; 
but  these  provisions,  as  lawyers  knew, 
were  an  utter  failure,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  be  sanguine  of  the  success  of 
the  present  proposal  in  respect  of  traders. 
A  provision  prescribing  the  amoimt  of 
dividend  to  be  paid  had  also  been  tried. 
Under  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  which 
existed  prior  to  the  change  in  me  reign 
of  William  IV.  a  certificate  protected  a 
bankrupt  once,  but,  if  he  became  bank- 
rupt a  second  time,  he  had,  in  order  to 
be  protected,  to  pay  a  dividend  of  16». 
in  tne  pound.  Again  he  appealed  to 
the  experience  of  lawyers  whether  that 
provision  ever  had  any  practical  opera- 
tion. It  had  been  found  utterly  use- 
less ;  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  be- 
coming bankrupts  three  or  four  times, 
nor  did  it  enable  creditors  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  their  after-acquired  property. 
Gbeat  results,  therefore,  could  not 
be  expected  from  an  experiment  which 
had  been  tried,  but  which  entirely 
failed.  As  to  the  discharge  of  a  bank- 
rupt, our  law  appeared  very  defective. 
In  modem  times  that  discharge  was  offcen 
illusory.  Instead  of  being  a  complete 
discharge  from  all  liabilities  arising  from 
contract,  it  was  a  discharge  only  from 
such  liabilities  as  could  be  proved  as 
debts  imder  the  bankruptcy.  Now,  in 
these  days  men  incurred  a  vast  amoimt  of 
liability  which  could  not  be  proved  as  a 
debt.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  case  a 
bankrupt,  who  was  an  honest  bankrupt, 
and  had  given  up  every  farthing,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  shareholder  in  seveial 
companies.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
solvent;  at  all  events,  they  were  going 
concerns.  But  the  assignees  of  the  bank- 
rupt wisely  declined  to  take  to  these 
shares ;  as  the  law  stood,  the  bankrupt 
had  no  means  of  freeing  himself  from 
them  ;  and  the  result  was  that,  within  a 
short  period  of  his  bankruptcy  two  of 
those  companies  were  wound  up,  and  the 
official  liquidator  put  this  unlucky  bank- 
rupt on  the  list  of  contributories,  and 
gave  him  the  alternative  of  paying  or 
of  going  through  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy a  second  time.  He  hoped  the 
Attorney  General  would  make  provision 
for  such  a  contingency,  and  would  take 
care  that  all  liabilities  arising  from  con- 
tract, whether  proveable  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  not,  should  be  barred  by  the 
certificate  of  discharge,  subject,  of  course, 
to  any  provision  as  to  future  property  if 
the  House  should  determine  in  favour  of 
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saoh  a  provision.  As  he  understood  the 
Bill,  arrangements  were  to  continue,  but 
under  the  present  law  you  could  not 
have  satisfactory  arrangements.  The 
trustees  imder  the  deed  of  arrangement 
did  not,  as  regarded  third  parties,  stand 
in  the  same  position  as  assignees  in 
bankruptcy.  The  trustees  could  not 
take  advantage  of  a  fraudulent  prefer- 
ence against  the  man  who  had  been  a 
party  to  the  fraudulent  preference,  and 
any  Amendment  and  Consolidation  BiU 
ought  to  provide  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  make  a  man  a  bankrupt  in 
order  to  defeat  the  claim  of  a  person 
who  had  obtained  frx)m  him  imfairly  a 
preference  over  the  other  creditors.  It 
was  now  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  an 
action,  to  make  a  man  a  bankrupt. 
With  regard  to  settlements  by  bank- 
rupts, he  thought  the  suggestion  of  the 
Attorney  General  a  solid  improvement 
in  the  law,  but  it  should  include  all 
▼oluntarv  settlements,  and  extend  to 
deeds  of  arrangement,  the  trustees  of 
which  should  have  the  same  right  as 
assignees  to  call  on  the  bankrupt  to 
show  that  he  was  solvent  when  he  exe- 
cuted the  settlement.  Again,  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  whole  system  of  deal- 
ing with  the  freehold,  leasehold,  and 
copyhold  estates  of  bankrupts — a  system 
which  was  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  an- 
noying in  the  extreme— would  be  amend- 
ed. He  would  not  now  go  into  details 
upon  this  point,  but  hereafter  would 
suggest  some  clauses  which  he  hoped 
the  Attorney  General  would  consider 
improvements  and  would  be  inclined  to 
adopt. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  thought  that 
the  remarks  'of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  have  been  more  in  order 
if  the  Bill  had  been  in  Committee.  He 
rose  merely  to  thank  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  the  measure  he  had  proposed. 
It  would  meet  the  wishes  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  commercial  classes,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  large  class  in  the  town  he 
represented ;  and  if  it  passed  this  Ses- 
sion, which  he  trusted  it  would,  it  would 
relieve  the  coimtry  from  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  of  the  day.  The 
present  law  was  nothing  but  cheating 
made  easy.  It  was  a  premiiim  on  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  few  weeks  after  having 
passed  through  the  court  many  persons 
were  seen  riding  in  carriages. 

Thb  attoeney  General,  in 

reply,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  cor- 
Ifr,  Jeeeel 


dial  co-operation  which  had  been  pro- 
mised him  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  points  that 
required  his  attention.  He  had  been 
asked  how  he  supposed  that  one  Judge 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the  ques- 
tions that  would  come  before  the  court  ? 
His  answer  was,  that  almost  all  the 
business  would  be  conducted  by  the  ere- 
ditors  themselves,  and  that  very  little 
would  be  left  to  the  Judge,  who,  he 
trusted,  would  not  find  much  employ- 
ment. It  would  be  the  duiy  of  the  Judge 
to  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
and  to  decide  all  questions  of  law  that 
might  be  submitted  to  him.  He  had 
also  been  asked  how  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  a  bankrupt  who  obtained  a 
quantity  of  assets  immediately  before  his 
bankruptcy.  Such  a  case  would  be  met 
by  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  law, 
and  when  it  was  asked  who  would  con- 
duct the  prosecution,  he  could  only  re- 
ply that  that  was  a  part  of  the  great 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  public 
prosecutor — a  question  which  he  hoped 
before  long  would  engage  the  attention 
of  the  House.  With  respect  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Jessel),  who  was  entitled  to  speak 
with  great  authority  on  this  subject, 
he  beCeved  that  his  hon.  and  lecmied 
Friend's  fears,  on  the  score  of  there  not 
being  sufficient  check  upon  the  trustees, 
were  without  foundation.  He  had 
adopted  those  checks  which  in  the  Scoteh 
system  had  been  attended  with  perfect 
success.  One  of  those  checks  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  another 
was  the  liability  of  the  trustee  to  an  ac- 
countant, who  would  audit  his  accounte ; 
and  a  third  was  his  own  professional 
character,  which  would,  of  course,  be  at 
stake.  He  was  incHned  to  think  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that  volun- 
tary settlements  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  post-nuptial  settlements. 
In  conclusion,  he  could  only  add  that  he 
would  thankfully  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  ofifered  him  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  in  reference  to  some 
clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

BiU  to  ooDSolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of 
Bankruptoj,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Attobnbt  Gsnbbal  and  Mr.  Soucitor  Gbkxral. 
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DROGHEDA  WRIT. 


Mb.  GLYN  moved  tliat  Mr.  Speaker 
do  issue  his  Warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  to  make  out  a  new 
Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to 
serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Drogheda,  in  the  room  of 
Benjamin  Whitworth,  Esquire,  whose 
election  has  been  determined  to  be  void. 
Colonel  TAYLOE  said,  that  although 
he  had  in  the  ecirlier  part  of  the  evening 
presented  a  petition  from  Drogheda, 
praying  that  the  Writ  might  be  sus- 
pended, and  although  he  believed  there 
were  grounds  for  suspending  the  Writ, 
yet  he  did  not  think,  after  what  had 
passed  on  the  previous  evening,  with  re- 
ference to  Bewdley,  that  he  should  serve 
any  useful  purpose  by  opposing  the  Mo- 
tion. There  did  not  appear,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law,  to  be  any  prece- 
dent for  directing  a  Commission  to  issue 
in  cases  where  the  only  grounds  of  ren- 
dering an  election  void  were  violence 
and  intimidation.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  in  any  alteration  of  the  law,  such 
as  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt),  provision  would  be 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  elections  which 
had  been  disgraced  by  such  scenes  as 
those  which  had  characterized  the  late 
election  at  Drogheda. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Sullivan)  said,  that 
after  a  careftil  perusal  of  the  evidence 
concerning  the  late  election  at  Drog- 
heda, he  had  failed  to  discover  the 
slightest  reason  which  would  warrant 
the  suspension  of  the  Writ.  The  election 
had  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  that 
certain  outrages,  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  election,  were  committed  on 
the  day  of  poUing  by  a  mob  in  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  borough.  That,  however, 
was  not  such  a  system  of  intimidation  as 
was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  election  in  the  future.  He  regretted, 
therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  (Colonel  Taylor)  should 
have  made  the  observations  which  had 
just  fallen  from  him. 

Mb.  8TAVELEY  HILL  said,  he 
found  sufficient  justification  for  the  re- 
marks of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Colonel  Taylor)  in  the  Eeport 
of  the  Judge,  who  stated  that  a  i^stem 
of  intimidation  was  organized  and  car- 
ri  d  out  in  the  late  election,  that  such 


^stem  of  intimidation  was  subversiyo  of 
the  freedom  of  election,  and  that  out- 
rages were  committed  which  were  cal- 
culated to  deter,  and  which  did  deter, 
some  of  the  electors  from  recording  &eir 
votes. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Hoaie  adjoorned  at  h&lf  after  EieTen 
o'clock  till  Monday  neit. 


HOUSE    OF    LOBDS, 
Monday,  ^th  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]^Pf7Buo  BiLU  •—  Fint  lUaUng^ 
Contagioui  DiBoaaei  Act  (1866)  Amendment* 
(29). 

Third  /{faitn^F— BrazUian  Slave  Trade  (U). 

EASTER     HOLIDAYS.  — NOTICE: 
HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY. 

QUESTION. 

LoKD  CAIRNS  thought  it  would  be 
convenient  to  their  Lordships  if  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Qranville)  were  able 
to  inform  them  what  proposal  he  in- 
tended to  make  as  to  the  date  and  dura- 
tion of  the  Easter  recess.  The  noble 
Earl  would  perhaps  allow  him  also  to 
put  a  Question  as  to  another  subject 
— namely,  Whether  any  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  negotiations  between 
the  Canadian  Gk)vemment  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  ? 

Eael  GEANVELLE  had  to  state,  in 
answer  to  the  first  Question  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  the  House  of 
Conmions  had  come  to  the  laudable  re- 
solution, in  consideration  of  the  pressure 
of  Public  Business,  to  shorten  the  usual 
duration  of  the  Easter  holidays.  But 
although  he  believed  there  had  this  year 
been  more  work  and  more  discussion  in 
their  Lordships'  House  than  customary 
at  this  early  period  of  the  Session,  they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  business.  He  therefore  intended 
to  propose  the  usual  adjournment,  which 
would  DC  from  Friday,  the  19th  of  Mareh, 
to  Monday,  the  5th  of  April. 

With  regard  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  second  Question,  the  negotiations 
between  the  Canadian  Gbvemment  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  been 
under  his  attention  ever  since  he  had 
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the  Oolonial  Office,  and  he  had  had  re-  debate  being  allowed.     The   result  of 

Seated  interviews  with  the  Canadian  such  a  Motion  would  be  that  the  Bill 
elegates  and  with  the  Chairman  and  would  be  sent  up  to  their  Lordships,  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Company.  At  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  as  the  case 
one  time,  he  must  say  he  felt  perfectly  might  be,  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  had 
hopeless  of  arriving  at  any  amicable  passed  through  the  usual  stages ;  it  being 
arrangement,  the  views  of  the  two  parties  provided  that  it  should  be  returned  to 
being  so  conflicting.  But  he  had  to-day  the  other  House,  whether  it  had  been 
sent  a  final  proposal  to  each  of  them,  amended  or  not,  in  order  that  that  House 
He  could  not,  of  course,  tell  what  the  might  retain  its  hold  of  the  Bill.  The 
result  would  be,  but  he  trusted  that  Bill  would  thus  be  taken  up  at  the  com- 
their  good  sense  and  moderation  would  mencement  of  the  Session,  and  each 
induce  them  to  accept  it.  At  the  same  House  would  have  reserved  to  it  its 
time,  their  Lordships  must  be  aware  proper  jurisdiction.  To  proceed  by  Stand- 
that  a  scheme  which  was  intended  to  ing  Orders  would  aUow  more  freedom 
reconcile  the  claims  of  two  contending  than  if  the  matter  was  regulated  by  sta- 

bodies  must  partake  of  the  character  of  tute.  

a  compromise,  and  must,  to  some  extent,  Earl   GBANYILLE  said,  he  found 

be  unpalatable  to  both  of  them.  on  inquiry,  that    a   Bill  could  not  be 

formally  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  BILL,  rl^^i^'^j^^f  ^®®^  before  both  Houses ; 

but  he  had  no  doubt  me  Joint  Com- 

QUESTiONS.     OBSEBVATiONS.  mittco,  if  ouc  should  be  appointed,  would 

The    Mabqttess     op     SALISBUBY  nevertheless,  give  m  much  consideration 

wished    to    know.    Whether  the  noble  *<>  the  measure  as  if  it  had  been  formally 

Earl    (Earl    Granville),   could   fix    any  referred  to  them                   . ,  ,     ^    , 

day  for  moving  the  appointment  of  thi  7^  ^^^  ^^  ^.™Y  ^^^  \f  ^^^  J?- 

Jokt  Committee  to  consider  the  best  ^i^ed  a  commumcation  from  the  noble 

mode  of  transacting  the  PubUc  Business,  J^sco^*  lY^^^H^*  Everdey),  the  late 

to  which  reference  was  made  last  week  ?  ^V^^^^  of  the  House  of  Commons,  su^- 

Eabl  GRANY3LLE  said,   he  would  ^.^^^^  f,?^  by  which  the  object  m 

answer  the  noble  Marquess's  Question  TJ^  ^^uld^be  <>arned  out  b^ 

to  morrow  Order  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses. 

LoBD  EEDESDALE  said,  he  had  ^®  *^j^^^^*  it  ^^^£  ^®  ^f^^'i  ^/^^ 
stated  the  other  night,  and  waa  stiU  of  ^^^  action  m  ^e  matter  until  the  Mem- 
opinion,  that  the  object  in  view  could  J^"  ,^V  ^^^^^?^  ^^  ^«  House 
be  better  carried  oit  by  a  Standing  ^?f^  ^^.  ^^  opportumfy  of  conferring 
Order  than  by  a  Bill,  and  he  had  therT-  ^^h  their  Colleagues  as  to  what  plan 
fore  prepared  a  draft   of  a   Standing  ^^"  ^^^^  ^  P^T.®  acceptable  to  both 

Order,  which  he  should  be  happy  to  ^Z^^li                  x^l'  ^^^^I'^'^h  t^ 

submit  to  their  Lordships.     It  would  ^^^  Marquess  and  the  noble  W,  the 

cany  out  the  noble  Ma^uess's  inten-  Chairman  of  Committees,  wouM  not  at 

tions,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  ^[^sentpress  their  proposals^  ^a^^ 

manner,     fie  thought  it  desirable  that  f^^-  (^J?^^^*/^?^«%)»  ^^/^^  ^^^ 

the  resumption  of  a  BiU  should  com-  ^  ^^^^^  tT"    .^'  ^''^TlJT'fll 

mence  in  t£e  House  where  it  had  been  ^^i    ^  '  ^''^^f'^^  '^^\^'t  ""l  ^^% 

originally  introduced,  and  what  he  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^^'  \  '^l^f'f,^  *^?  hands  of 

posed  was  that  it  should  be  competent  the  Government,  that  they  might  confer 

for  any  Member  of  the  House,  not  later  ^  ^  ^""7  ^«  ^^J^^^  in  view  could  be 

than  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  Par-  ^®®^  attamea. 
liament,  to  give  not  less  than  a  week's 

nor  more  than  a  fortnight's  Notice  of  a  ORIEL    COLLEGE,    OXFORD,   BILL. 

Motion  to  suspend  the  Standing  Orders  gECOND  reading. 
in  relation  to  any  Pubuc  Bill  which  shall 

have  passed  that  House,  and  not  have  Order  of   the  Day   for    the    Second 

been  rejected  by  the  other  during  the  ^.^ading,  read. 

previous  Session ;  and  if  that  Motion  be  ^o^ed,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 

agreed  to,  that  afterwards  the  Question  The  Eabl  of  DEEBY  said,  that  this 

that  such  Bill  do  pass  shall  be  put  and  Bill  involved  some  important  principles. 
Earl  Cfranville 
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In  consequence  of  the  position  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  fill  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  he  had  been  consulted  by 
both  the  promoters  and  opponents  of  the 
measure,  had  heard  both  sides,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  form  an  impartial  judg- 
ment upon  its  merits.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  a  house 
was  divided  against  itself,  the  promoters 
being  the  junior  Fellows  of  Oriel  College, 
and  the  IVincipal,  though  not  the  ordy, 
opponent  being  the  Provost  of  that  Col- 
lege. In  justice  to  the  Provost  it  should 
be  imderstood  that  his  opposition  was 
based  entirely  on  public  considerations, 
for  the  Bill  would  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  next  avoidance  of  his  office, 
and  personally  he  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  it.  There 
were  no  means  of  knowing  precisely  the 
emoluments  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Provost  in  his  academical  capacity ;  but 
he  believed  he  might  say  they  did  not 
exceed  £500  a  year — a  sum  which  their 
Lordships  would  certainly  deem  utterly 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  proper  posi- 
tion or  a  gentleman  placed  at  tiie  head 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Colleges 
in  Oxford.  But  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  an  Act  was  passed  annexing  to  the 
provostship  a  c€uionry  in  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral, on  the  avowed  ground  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  College  income  to 
maintain  his  position ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  George  IH.  another  Act  was  passed — 
he  presumed  on  the  same  groimd — an- 
nexing to  it  likewise  the  rectory  of  Pur- 
leigh,  in  Essex.  The  present  Bill  pro- 
posed to  deprive  the  Provost  of  these 
annexations.  The  two  preferments,  it 
seemed  to  him,  stood  on  distinct 
grounds.  Purleigh  was  a  large  agricul- 
tural parish,  containing  between  3,000 
and  4,000  acres,  and  a  popidation  of 
about  1,000,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
parochial  duties  of  such  a  rectory  could 
not  bo  discharged  by  the  head  of  a  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  filling  at  the  same  time 
the  office  of  a  canon  of  Rochester,  but 
must  be  intrusted  to  the  exclusive  care 
of  a  curate,  on  such  a  salary  as  the  Pro- 
vost might  allow.  The  living,  according 
to  the  Bill,  was  of  the  net  value  of 
£1,200  per  anniun,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  curate  in  charge ;  but, 
according  to  the  Clergy  Zistj  the  gross 
income,  after  deducting  the  salary  of  a 
curate,  was  only  £1,141.  As  to  the 
canoniy,  he  saw  no  objection  in  point  of 
principle  to  its  retention  by  the  Provost, 
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for  his  academical  duties  were  not  snch 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  canon  in  residence 
during  three  months  of  the  year.     The 
Bill,  however,  proposed — ^he  would  not 
say  to  disestablish  and  disendow,   al- 
though those  terms  had  lately  been  much 
in  vogue — but  to  disannex  both  the  rec- 
tory and  the  canonry,  and  to  effect  an 
exchange,  to  be  sanctioned  of  course  by 
Parliament  and  by  the  Crown.      The 
canonry  it  was  proposed  to  exchange 
either  with  the  Crown  or  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  for  a  living  or  livings  of 
equal  value,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  patronage  of  the  CoUege,  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  the  Provost  should  be 
expressly  debarred  &om  receiving  such 
living.     Practically,  therefore,  the  Fel- 
lows would  purchase  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments.    iNow  he  felt  boimd  to  say 
that  of  all  modes  of  ecclesiastical  patrour 
age  that  of  Colleges  was  the  most  objec- 
tionable— and  he  said  this  without  any 
disrespect — ^because  practically  they  could 
exercise  no  option.     Every  living  at  the 
disposal  of  a  College  was  usually  offered 
to  the  senior  Fellow,  and  he,  if  it  was  a 
good  one,  accepted  it,  while  if  not  he  re- 
jected it,  and  it  was  then  offered  to  the 
other  Fellows  according  to  senioriiy,  till 
it  was  accepted  by  the  one  who  thought 
he  had  the  least  chance  of  getting  any- 
thing better.    The  consequence  was  that 
then  there  was  no  opportunity  of  prefer- 
ring  any  person  "extern"  to  the  College 
to  any  living  which  any  Fellow  of  the 
College  thought  it  worti.  while  to  take 
himself.     Practically  then  there  was  no 
option  on  the  part  of  the  nominal  patrons, 
and  he  had  certainly  known  cases  in 
which  the  nominations  made  had  been  a 
scandal  to  the  Church,  and  for  which  the 
only  excuse  had  been  that  there  was  no 
option  but  to  offer  it  to  each  Fellow  in 
succession.     There  was  a  provision  in 
the  Bill  that  after  sanction  had  been 
given  to  the  exchange  of  the  canonry  for 
a  rectory,  or  other  preferment,  it  should 
be  competent  for  the  College  to  allot 
such  a  sum  as  they  might  deem  neces- 
sary as  compensation  to  the  Provost  for 
the  alienation  of  the  canonry.     The  ob- 
ject of  the  measure,  as  distinctly  stated 
in  the  Preamble  and  in  the  first  clause, 
was  to  enable  a  layman  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Provostship  of  Oriel  College.    He 
believed  there  was  at  present  no  distinct 
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prohibitioii  of  this,  but  the  emoluments 
Deing  mostly  of  an  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter it  was  virtually  necessary  that  a 
clergyman  should  be  appointed.  Now 
he  did  not  object  in  principle  to  the 
alienation  of  the  canonry  and  rectory 
which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the 
Provostship,  but  the  Bill  proposed  that 
£900  out  of  the  £1,100  or  £1,200  which 
the  rectory  produced  should  be  taken 
away  &om  the  rector  and  paid  as  com- 
pensation to  the  Provost,  who  would  no 
longer  have  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  living.  This  arrangement  seemed  to 
liiTw  open  to  objection.  While  not  wish- 
ing, then,  to  oppose  the  second  reading, 
he  thought  there  were  questions  involved 
in  the  Bill  which  called  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  would,  he  hoped,  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  it  would  be  sent. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  he  was 
glad  that  the  Bill  had  not  been  read  a 
second  time  9uh  stlentto.  But  for  the 
fact  that  the  canonry  and  rectory  had 
been  given  by  Act  of  Padiiament,  and 
could  not,  consequently,  be  dealt  with 
tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
the  Ck)lleffe  would,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
have  applied  to  the  visitor,  whose  office 
for  several  centuries  had  been  exercised 
by  the  Grown,  and  the  case  would  have 
been  heard  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  from  whom  it 
would,  he  was  sure,  have  received  the 
most  careful  consideration.  He  hoped 
the  scheme  woidd  not  meet  with  a  smaller 
measure  of  attention  than  would  in  that 
case  have  been  given  to  it.  The  object 
of  the  Bill,  as  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  had  explained,  was  to  enable 
the  Fellows  of  the  College  to  elect  a  lay- 
man as  Provost  if  they  thought  fit.  Whe- 
ther that  change  was  a  desirable  one 
he  would  not  now  discuss ;  but  it  might 
fi&irly  be  said  that  a  clerical  Provost 
could  do  everything  that  a  lay  Provost 
could ;  whereas  there  were  some  functions 
affecting  the  internal  government  and 
religious  services  of  the  College  which  a 
la^an  could  not  discharge.  StiU,  it 
might  be  desirable  not  to  fetter  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Fellows  in  this  matter. 
He  agreed,  however,  with  the  noble 
Earl  that  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  the  exchange  and  to 
provide  an  endowment  for  the  lay  Pro- 
▼ost  was  very  objectionable.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  could  go  quite  so  far 
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SB  the  noble  earl  in  his  objection  to  the 
exercise  of  collegiate  patronage.  As 
long  as  Colleges  could  present  yoimg 
Fellows,  they  usually  sent  very  usefiu 
clergymen ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that 
the  Dest  livings  were  generally  waited 
for  by  Fellows  who  had  passed  their 
period  of  activity,  and  often  had  no  ex- 
perience of  parii^  work  till  a  time  when 
they  had  ceased  to  be  fit  for  it.  Listead 
of  alienating  fi:om  future  rectors  almost 
the  whole  of  the  endowment,  he  should 
prefer  the  sale  of  the  advowson  alto- 
gether, and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  endowment  of  the  provost- 
ship. He  trusted  that  the  Bill  would 
receive  very  careful  consideration. 

LoBD  REDESDALE  said,  he  thought 
it  was  important  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  a  College  by  a  Private  Bill. 
Such  a  proceeding  he  thought  extremely 
dangerous.  He  was  obliged  to  watch 
every  Session  against  attempts  to  accom- 
plish by  private  legislation  objects  which 
were  of  public  importance ;  and,  unless 
the  practice  was  checked,  the  greatest 
mischief  and  confusion  would  arise. 
Power  was  given  in  cases  like  this  to  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Orders  being  then 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  was  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued.     

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  was  not 
competent  to  enter  upon  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Bill  should  or  should  not 
have  been  introduced  as  a  Private  Bill ; 
but  certainly,  whether  this  was  a  subject 
for  private  or  public  legislation,  advan- 
tage had  arisen  from  the  BUI  being 
placed  by  the  noble  Lord  (Redesdale) 
among  the  Notices  of  Public  Business. 
He  understood  the  living  of  Purleigh 
was  of  larger  value  thtin  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Earl,  the  amount  being 
£1,800.  The  object  of  the  Bill  seemed 
to  him  clearly  a  good  one,  for  it  could 
not  be  desirable  that  the  head  of  a  Col- 
lege should  derive  his  income  from  a 
rectory  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Oxford,  and  froiA  a  canonry  which  was 
also  distant.  Whether  Colleges  were 
good  patrons  of  livings  was  a  question 
which  he  must  leave  to  be  discussed  by 
the  noble  Earl  and  right  rev.  Bishop ; 
but  with  regard  to  canonries  he  thought 
the  Crown  was  a  much  better  patron 
than  for  livings.  As  to  the  IVovost 
being  a  layman,  the  wisest  course  surely 
was  to  allow  the  option,  in  order  that 
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the  fittest  man  might  be  selected,  whe- 
ther lay  or  clerical.  The  remarks  which 
had  been  made  would,  no  doubt,  lead 
to  a  yery  careful  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^  accord- 
ingly. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND,  AND  SCOTLAND. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Eael  EUSSELL  :  My  Lords,  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  accoimts  of  the  stmis 
Toted  by  Parliament  for  Public  Educa- 
tion in  En^and,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  to  the  Iteports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for 
1866  and  1867,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
state  what  are  the  subjects  to  which  I 
shall  not  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  will,  first  of  all,  premise  that  I  have 
no  intention  to  question  the  propriety  of 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment not  to  introduce  any  great  measure 
on  the  subject  of  education  for  England 
and  Wales  in  the  present  vear,  and  next 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  Scotland, 
for  I  am  satisfied  by  the  statement  which 
has  been  so  ably  laid  before  you  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  that  the 
education  of  Scotland  is  placed  upon  a 
firm  basis,  and  that  the  improvements 
recommended  by  my  noble  Friend  will 
prove  beneficial.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  question  of  education  in  England 
and  Wales  and  also  in  Ireland  must 
attract  your  Lordship's  attention  next 
Session,  and  it  is  advisable  that  we 
should  know  exactly  where  we  stand 
and  in  what  direction  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. I  may,  in  the  first  place,  state 
that  the  present  system  of  grants — if  it 
can  be  called  a  system  —  originated  in 
1839 ;  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  then  President  of  the  Coim- 
cil,  and  myself,  at  that  time  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
agreed  upon  certain  conditions  on  which 
grants  should  be  made  by  Parliament 
for  educational  purposes.  The  Bishops, 
it  was  then  arranged,  were  to  be  con- 
senting parties  to  the  appointment  of 
inspe<^rs  for  National  or  Church 
Schools  in  Eiigland  and  Wales,  and  the 


reports  as  to  religious  instruction  were 
to  be  made  to  them  in  the  first  instance ; 
while  with  regard  to  other  denomina- 
tions, assistance  was  to  be  given  them 
for  both  secular  and  religious  education ; 
but  no  inquiry  was  to  be  made  and  no 
interference  to  be  attempted  with  respect 
to  the  religious  instruction.     The  only 
society  to  be  assisted  by  grants,  not  de- 
nominational, was  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Sociely ,  which  taught  Christianity 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  catechism 
or  formularies.     Now,  that  system,  it  is 
obvious,  depended  upon  local  resources, 
and  on  the  aid  given  by  the  National 
Society  and  other  institutions,  and  did 
not  depend  primarily  on  Parliamentaiy 
gprants.     I  was  curious  to  see  what  pro- 
portion of  the  funds,    during  the  last 
ten  years,  had  been  derived  from  local 
subscriptions  and  school-pence,  and  what 
proportion  from  ^ants  out  of  the  public 
revenues.      WeU,  I  find  by  the  Eetums 
for  England  and  Wales — ^for  none  have 
been  yet  issued  for  Ireland — ^that  about 
two-fifths  or  40  per  cent  is  the  proportion 
which  has  been  derived  from  Parhamen- 
tary  Ghrants,  and  three-fifths,  or  60  per 
cent  has  been  derived  from  local  resources. 
In  1868,  out  of  a  total  of  £1,604,978 
£583,794  came  from  the  Treasury,  and 
£1,021,184  from  local  sources ;  while  in 
the  ten  years  1859-68,  out  of  a  total  of 
£15,061,640,     £6,070,135     came    from 
Parliamentary    grants,    the    remaining 
£8,991,405  coming  from  local  sources. 
It  is  obvious  from   this   Betum   that 
the  conditions  agreed  to  by  Parliament 
were   conditions   depending   in  a  very 
gpreat  degree  on  local  sources — ^upon  the 
willingness  of  residents  to  give  subscrip- 
tions, and  on  the  amount  to  be  derived 
from  the  payments  of  the  parents.    It 
was  not  a  State  scheme  of  education 
originated  by  Parliament,  but  a  plan  of 
giving  aid  and  assistance  to  local  efiEbrts 
and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  various  Dissenting  bodies, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety.   That  is,  of  course,  quite  different 
from  a  State  plan  of  education.     Look- 
ing back  over  the  length  of  time  during 
which  that  scheme  has  been  in  operation 
— about  thirty  years — ^it  strikes  me  that 
while  g^reat  good  has  been  ejSected  by 
the  increased  spread  of  education,  and 
more  especially  by  its  improved  quality, 
it  cannot  be   said  that   the    plan  has 
been  a  success  as  regards  the  general 
education  of  the  country.      Comparing 
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England  with  other  countries,  both  in 
Europe  and  America^  such  as  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  and  the  New  England 
States,  or  even  with  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
education  in  England  is  not  generally 
and  universally  spread  among  the  peo- 

Ele.  Instances  in  proof  of  this  have 
itely  been  given,  both  by  individuals 
and  from  public  sources  of  information. 
A  gentleman,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  the  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone, 
vicar  of  a  parish  in  North  Devon,  lately 
addressed  a  letter  to  The  Ttmesy  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  a  school  in  his 
parish,  which  cost  £130,  having  130 
children,  and,  therefore,  very  cheaply  con- 
ducted ;  but  that  only  £25  coidd  be  raised 
by  local  subscriptions,  about  £24  17«. 
was  derived  from  school-pence,  and  £56 
from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  he  being 
himself  obliged  to  supply  the  remaining 
£22  or  £23  from  his  own  resources. 
The  living  was  what  would  ordinarily 
be  called  a  good  one,  but  it  was  sub- 
ject to  very  heavy  charges  in  the  shape 
of  poor  rates  and  other  burdens ;  and 
Mr.  Girdlestone  naturally  described  as  a 
very  great  hardship  on  him,  that  in 
a  parish,  the  valuation  of  which  was 
£15,000  a  year,  he  could  collect  no  more 
than  £25  in  local  subscriptions  for  the 
school.  I  have  since  seen  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone, and  he  informed  me  that  since  his 
letter  appeared  in  27ie  Times  he  has  had 
many  communications,  and  that  in  par- 
ticidar  the  secretary  or  treasurer  of  a 
charity — Belton's  Charity — which  assists 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
small  subscriptions  of  £5  or  £10  each, 
had  informed  him  that  the  complaint 
among  the  clergy  is  general.  They  say 
they  cannot  find  willing  subscribers 
among  the  landowners,  and  are  obliged 
to  contribute  very  largely  in  proportion 
to  their  resources  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  schools.  I  feel  for  them,  for  I 
must  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  most  admirable.  They  have 
subscribed  to  the  utmost  of  their  means 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  solely,  as 
I  believe,  from  a  desire  to  make  their 
parishioners  better  men  and  better  Chris- 
tians, and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
society.  Having  thus  exerted  themselves, 
it  is  very  hard  tiiat  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  burden  should  be  cast  on  them. 
I  have  other  information  as  to  the  un- 
willingness to  subscribe.  A  return  has 
been  sent  me  by  another  gentleman, 

Earl  Rimell 


with  whom  also  I  am  acquainted,  the 
Rev.  William  Beal,  vicar  of  Brooke,  near 
Norwich,  who  has  made  inquiry  among 
the  Boards  of  Gusu-dians  in  Norfolk  as  to 
the  aid  given  to  a  particular  class  of  pau- 
pers— children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  An  Act  was  passed,  not 
many  years  ago,  called  Denison's  Act, 
because  it  was  introduced,  I  believe,  by 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  enables  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  give  relief  in  the  matter  of 
education  by  sending  children  who  re- 
ceive out-door  relief  to  school  and  paying 
for  their  instruction.  Going  through  the 
thirty-three  imions  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Beal 
finds  that  only  five  unions  have  adopted 
that  Act  in  any  degree,  and  one  or  two 

f've  scarcely  any  assistance — ^that  the 
ing's  Lynn  Union  is  the  worst  in  the 
county,  and  that  there  is  great  unwilling- 
ness to  put  the  Act  in  force.  Mr.  Beal 
has  calculated  the  expense  which  would 
be  involved,  and  he  states  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pauper  children  in  Norfolk 
— upwards  of  3,000  innimiber — in  many 
imions  would  not  exceed  half  a  quarter 
of  a  farthing  in  the  pound,  and  in  others 
would  be  only  half  a  farthing,  while  there 
is  only  one  where  it  would  exceed  a  half- 
penny in  the  pound.  Now  that  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  general  unwiUingnesa 
of  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  the 
country  to  promote  education,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Committee  of  Coimcil 
have  issued  Orders  which  would  enable 
them  easily  to  do  so.  Mr.  Girdlestone, 
indeed,  states  that  two-thirds  of  the 
country  are  without  schools.  Possibly 
there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  that 
estimate,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  is  that  the  country  is  dotted 
about  with  veiy  good  schools,  well  ma- 
naged, with  able  masters  and  mistresses, 
while  in  a  great  part  of  the  country  there 
are  no  schools  whatever,  or  only  dame 
schools  of  a  miserable  description.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
will  be  necessary  next  year  for  the  Go- 
vernment and  for  Parliament  to  establisli 
a  good  and  general  system  of  education 
in  England  and  Wales.  I  do  not  want 
to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  rating, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  declared  the  intention  of 
himself  and  his  Colleagues — when  the 
very  heavy  business  now  before  them  and 
other  pressing  affedrs  have  been  disposed 
of — ^to  undertake  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  questiony  and  to  endeavour  to 
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base  taxation  on  principles  of  equity  for 
the  welfare  of  flie  whole  conmmnity. 
Upon  their  decision  on  the  question  of 
local  rating  must  in   a  great  measure 
depend  the  solution  of  this  question  of 
national  education.      If   it   should    be 
thought  proper  to  continue  the  present 
amount  of  rating — ^which  I  trust  wiU  not 
be  the  case — it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect 
fresh  rates  to  be  imposed  and  accepted 
for  the  purpose  of  education ;  but  if  the 
rating  for  certain  objects,  such  as  gaols 
and  police,  should  be  greatly  diminished, 
it  may  be  very  possible  to  have  rates  for 
educational  purposes.      In  the  former 
case  it  would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to 
provide,  as  in  Ireland,  sufficient  funds 
from  Parliamentary  Grants  for  a  general 
system  of  education,   thereby  relieving 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  are  now 
wimng  subscribers  and  placing  the  bur- 
den, where  it  ought  to  be  placed,  on  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  alike.  There  are 
two  great  questions  connected  with  edu- 
cation— ^the  one  relating  to  the  financial 
part,  the  other  relating  to  religious  in- 
struction.    With  regard  to  the  latter,  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty,  for  with  a  system  of  rating,  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  the  control  to 
the  ratepayers,  while  with  a  system  of 
public  grants  it  would  be  the  right  of  the 
State  to  maintain  some  control  over  the 
schools  to  be  established.     It  would  be 
right,  also,  to  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  largely  for  many 
years  and  ought  not  to  lose  aU  the  power 
over  the  school  which  was    originally 
allowed  them.     It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract with  them,  and  for  a  certain  time 
at  least  they  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain some  power.     The  rule  should  be 
nearly  the   same  as  that   which  exists 
in  Ireland,  where  the  situation  is  totally 
different  from  what  it  is  in  England. 
There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Ire- 
land for  the  substitution  of  denomina- 
tional education  for  the  present  system. 
Now,  that  depends  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  financial  question.     If  people  who 
advance,   as   in    England,    three-fifths, 
or   12«.   in  the   pound,    ask  the  State 
for  aid,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  they 
should  expect  a  certain  power  over  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  should 
give  directions  as  to  the  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  therein ;    but   in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  for  1866  and  1867, 1  find  that  the 


local  subscriptions  and  school-pence  only 
amount  to  about  7  per  cent.  93  per  cent, 
being    contributed  by  the  State.     For 
people,  therefore,  who  raise  only  3«.  in 
the  pound  themselves,  and  ask  for  the 
remaining  17«.  from  the   State,  to  de- 
mand that  the  schools  shall  be  entirely 
subject  to  their  control  and  conditions 
is  by  no  means  reasonable.     In  Ireland, 
according  to  a  plan  first  proposed  by 
the  late    Lord  Monteagle,    and  set  on 
foot  by  a  noble   Lord   opposite    (Earl 
Derby)  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
National  Board  provide  that  the  reli- 
gious instruction  shall  be   at  separate 
hours,  either  before  or  after  the  secular 
instruction,  and  that  every  parent  may 
withdraw  his  child  from  it  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  a  board  being  put  up  to  an- 
nounce i^Q  hour  for  such  religious  in- 
struction.   Parents  may  thus  withdraw 
their  children,   whether  few  or  many, 
and  may  obtain  from  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  if  they  are  Protestants,  op 
from  the  priest,  if  Roman  Catholics,  such 
religious  instruction  as  is  in  accordance 
with  their  belief.     That  is  a  great  se- 
curity. But  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
in  Ireland  have  proposed  that  with  re- 
gard to  all  schools  containing  no  Pro- 
test€uit  children,   and  to  other  schools 
which  contain  24,000  Protestant  child- 
ren, they  should  be  allowed  the  entire 
direction  of  the  education,  so  as  to  have 
Roman  Catholic  emblems  in  the  schools, 
and  to  have  the  education  conducted  en- 
tirely   according  to    their    own  views. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  this  scheme  ' 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  directing  the   education 
either  to  make  proselytes  of  the  Pro- 
testant children,  who  would  be  obliged 
to  bow  and  do  reverence  to  those  em- 
blems, or  to  drive  them  out  of  the  schools 
where  they  are  now  educated.     These 
evils  are  very  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
the  Board  of  National  Eaucation  in  their 
Reports  for  1866  and  1867 ;  and  I  hold 
in   my   hand,    an   opinion,  in   which  I 
entirely    agree,   given    by    Archbishop 
Whately  in  1843,  when  the  system  was 
much  younger  than  at  present,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  separate 
grants.     Archbishop  Whately  said : — 

**  Now,  what  would  be  tho  result  of  this  system 
of  separate  grants  of,  suppose,  £7,000  or  £8,000 
to  Protestant  schools,  and  £70,000  or  £80,000  to 
Roman  Catholics  ?  In  those  numerous  district* 
of  the  South  of  Ireland  where  there  are  in  each 
school  not  aboTo  five  or  six  Protestant  children  to> 
perhaptySOor  100  Roman  Catholics— ^m  tb« 
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■mallnesfl  of  ibe  proportion  of  poor  Protestants  to 
the  population — these  poor  children  would  either 
remain  untaught,  or,  more  likely,  go  to  schools 
under  the  unrestricted  control  of  Roman  Catho- 
lies  ;  and  throughout  Ireland  the  hr  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  would  be 
brought  up  in  a  system,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of 
bigoted  jealousy  against  the  Church,  and  aliena- 
tion from  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects." 

Now,  with  regard  to  '*  bigoted  jealousy 
against  the  Church,"  we  in  England 
at  this  time  need  not  be  very  anxious 
on  that  score ;  but  with  regard  to 
''alienation  from  their  Protestant  fel- 
low-subjects,'* it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  you  could  inflict  upon  Ire- 
bmd.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
whereas,  since  1829,  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring by  every  means  in  our  power 
to  unite  Boman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants in  the  same  education  and  in  the 
same  pursuits,  with  a  view  to  diminish 
and  finally  destroy  those  feelings  of 
alienation  and  iU-will  which  have  so 
long  been  the  curse  of  Ireland,  I  can- 
not conceive  a  mode  in  which  the  aliena- 
tion and  the  iU-will  could  more  certainly 
be  revived  than  by  having  a  separate  de- 
nominational system  of  education  intro- 
duced into  Ireland.  Much  as  I  shall  re- 
joice to  see  that  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  called  Protestant  ascendancy 
put  an  end  to  in  Ireland,  I  should  not 
rejoice  if  I  thought  that  Eoman  Catholic 
ascendancy  was  going  to  be  established 
and  to  be  accompanied  with  oppres- 
sion of  Protestants.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  than  to  impress  upon  the 
House  that  a  more  general  system  of 
education  ought  to  be  established  in 
England,  and  I  look  forward  with  great 
anxiety  to  the  measures  which  may  be 
proposed  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  that 
when  a  measure  is  brought  forward  it 
will  be  as  complete  and  as  clear  as  the 
Government  measure  lately  explained  to 
Parliament  and  the  country. 

Ei^EL  DE  GEEY  and  EIPON  :  None 
of  your  Lordships  will  have  been  sur- 
prised that  my  noble  Friend,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  has  brought  it  under 
your  Lordships'  notice;  and  I  am  ex- 

<^^®<^8>^y  ^^  ^  ^d  ^&t  the  noble 
Earl  does  not  blame  Her  Mcgesty's  Go- 
yemment  for  not  undertaking  to  deal 
with  this  matter  by  legislation  in  the 
ootLTse  of  the  present  Session.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  my  noble  Friend  acquits  us 
of  blame,  because  no  one  is  better  ac- 
quainted than  he  is  with  the  magnitude 

Earl  RusBell 


and  importance  of  the  question ;  and  I 
am  confident  that  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with 
by  legislation  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  at  a  time  when  Parliament  can  give 
to  it  that  large  share  of  its  attention 
which  the  importance  of  the  question 
demands,  and  which  could  not  be  ac- 
corded during  the  present  Session.  It 
would  have  been  very  ill-advised  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  on  this  subject  without  a  fair 
prospect  of  having  it  fully  discussed  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  passed 
into  law;  andtherefore  it  was,  though  with 
considerable  regret,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  determined  that  it  would 
be  their  duty  not  to  deal  with  the  gene- 
ral question  of  education  during  the 
present  Session.  Although  I  regret  the 
necessity  for  postponing  a  measure  which 
I  admit  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
urgent,  I  am  not  sorry  that  delay  will 
afford  my  right  hon.  Colleague  and  myself 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, my  noble  Friend  will  not  expect 
that  I  should  now  declare  to  the  House 
in  detail  what  are  likely  to  be  the  views 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  this 
question.  I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend 
that  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  present  educational  arrange- 
ments in  England  are  not  altogether  such 
as  we  could  desire  them  to  be.  I  believe 
that  there  are  large  portions  of  the 
population  in  our  great  towns  whom  our 
system  of  education  very  inadequately 
reaches.  I  believe  that  there  are  also 
portions  of  the  coimtry  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  system  emd  the  principle  upon  which 
it  rests — that  of  aiding  only  uiose  who 
aid  themselves — ^it  has  a  very  limited  ap- 
plication, and  where  it  does  not  meet  the 
real  and  just  requirements  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  my  noble  Friend 
spoke  in  perhaps  somewhat  too  dispa- 
raging a  tone  of  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent system  and  of  the  great  work  which 
it  is  doing.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  matters,  I  have  some 
details  of  a  later  date  than  those  on 
your  Lordships'  table,  and  they  show 
that  the  present  system,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  is  extending  year  by  year  in  useful- 
ness. The  number  of  schools  inspected 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  in  the 
year  1868  was  15,572,  being  an  increase 
on  the  previous  year  of  981 ;  the  num- 
ber of  cnildren  present  at  inspection  was 
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1,527,665,  being  an  increase  of  136,565 ; 
the  ayerage  annual  number  attending 
was  1,241,780,  which  shows  an  increase 
of  94,317 ;  the  number  of  certificated 
teachers  was  13,387,  showing  an  increase 
of  774  ;  the  number  of  assistant-teachers 
was  1,279,  being  an  increase  of  76 ;  and 
the  number  of  pupil- teachers  was  13,1 85, 
being  an  increase  of  1,668.  Now  a 
system  which  provides  education  under 
the  stringent  regulations  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  under  strict  inspection,  for 
an  average  attendance  of  1,241,780 
children,  is  a  system  which  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  country,  and  which — 
whatever  arrangements  we  may  make 
ultimately — ^we  ought  not  hastily  or 
rashly  to  interfere  with.  It  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  question  that  we 
have  at  work  in  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time  so  many  aad  such  various 
educational  appliances.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that,  so  far  as  tney  require 
to  be  supplemented  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country,  supplemented 
they  ought  to  be ;  but  it  would  be 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  Parliament  to  throw  aside  or  to 
waste  any  of  those  means  of  education 
which  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
country.  A  Return  which  lies  upon  your 
Lordships'  Table  shows  how  large  an 
amount  in  England  and  Scotland  was 
derived  from  two  sources,  distinct  from 
the  Gkrvemment  Grant — ^private  subscrip- 
tions and  school-pence.  You  may  divide 
the  income  of  these  schools,  not  quite, 
but  almost  equally  into  three  parts — ^the 
Government  grant,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  school-pence.  In  the  latter 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  In  1859  in 
England  and  Wales  the  school-pence 
amounted  to  £229,000,  and  in  1868 
to  £430,000.  During  the  same  period 
voluntary  subscriptions  have  fluctuated 
in  amoiint,  being  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  at  present  the  income  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  is  the  highest 
received  during  the  last  ten  years,  or,  I 
believe,  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  education.  That  is  ample 
proof  that  there  is  a  deep  interest  felt  in 
this  question  by  all  classes  in  the  country, 
and  tiiat  those  who  have  the  means  are 
not  inclined  to  disregard  their  duties  in 
respect  to  it.  My  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Bussell)  has,  indeed,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  cases — and  they  are  far 


too  many — ^in  which  the  burden  of  volun- 
tary subscriptions  and  contributions  to 
education  is  practiccdly  oast  upon  the 
clergy  ;  but,  idthough  that  is  true  in  too 
many  cases,  I  am  confident  my  noble 
Friend  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  are  in  other  instances  very  marked 
exceptions  to  the  description  he  has 
given,  and  that  there  are  many  land- 
owners in  this  country  fully  alive  to  their 
obligations  in  this  respect,  who  subscribe 
mumficentiy  to  educational  objects.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  sum  put  down 
in  the  colunm  as  derived  from  subscrip- 
tions is  intended  to  represent,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  only  the  annual  fixed  sub- 
scriptions to  different  schools;  and  the 
sums  which  are  contributed  in  many 
cases — sometimes  by  a  clergyman,  some- 
times by  a  landlord — ^to  make  up  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  year  faU  imder  the 
heading  of  *' other  sources"  in  this  par- 
ticular Eetum;  so  that  £500,000  of* 
subscriptions  represents  pretty  well 
£500,000  of  regular  and  permanent  in- 
come. With  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  subject  which  relates  to  Ireland,  on 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  touched,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tails at  present,  for,  as  my  noble  Friend 
knows,  it  is  now  being  considered  by 
a  Eoyal  Commission.  My  noble  Friend 
has  asked  me  why  the  Betums  from  Ire-  , 
land  have  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  My  noble  Friend 
should  remember  that  it  takes  longer  to 
get  Betums  from  Ireland  than  it  does 
&om  this  coimtiy.  The  Department 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  con* 
nected  is  not  responsible  for  the  delay ; 
but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  Betums  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
referred  have  been  laid  upon  the  table 
this  evening,  and  will,  I  trust,  by  to- 
morrow or  me  next  day  be  in  your  Lord- 
ships* hands.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  they  are  examined  those  Ketums 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  description 
given  by  my  noble  Friend.  The  main 
burden  of  education  in  Ireland  is  borne  by 
the  State,  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
remaining  funds  is  derived  from  the 
school-pence,  the  amount  realized  from 
voluntary  assistance  being  absolutely  in- 
significant. Under  these  circumstances, 
I  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  as  I  bra^, 
that  the  subject  will  receive  the  muest 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  Hot  Ka- 
lesty's  Government.  Aayour  Lordshipa 
mow,  the  matter  has  been  inquired  into 
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by  various  Commissions  and  Committees, 
and  it  will  be  our  duty — and  firom  the 
great  interest  I  feel  in  the  question  it 
will  to  me  be  a  labour  of  love — to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts 
developed  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries, 
with  a  view,  not  to  overturn  the  system 
which  abeady  existsanddoesits  work  well, 
but  to  supplement  it  where  it  is  imper- 
fect, with  the  object,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  bringing  the  means  of  education  within 
the  reach  of  the  labouring  population. 

The  Duke  of  MAIOjBOEOUGH  : 
It  was  with  considerable  gratification, 
my  Lords,  that  I  heard  the  noble  Earl 
the  President  of  the  Privy  Council  state 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
national  education  as  now  administered 
by  the  Department  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  my 
noble  Friend,  the  more  he  sees  of  that 
system,  which  has  now  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Privy  Coimcil  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  the  more  he  will  find  the 
advantages  of  the  system  in  calling  forth 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  count^,  and 
in  medntaining  what  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  religious  education  of  the 
people— the  denominational  system.  As 
to  the  complaints  that  are  made  of  the 
educational  deficiencies  in  this  coimtry, 
I  believe  it  will  always  be  found  that 
the  investigations  have  proceeded  on 
erroneous  data,  and  almost  all  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  have  been  drawn 
solely  from  the  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  the  public  office,  which  is,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  schools  in  receipt 
of  annual  grants.  But  that  is  a  very 
inadequate  view  of  the  extent  of  educa- 
tional movement  in  this  country.  It 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  an  enormous  amoimt  of  education  con- 
ducted by  voluntary  societies — by  per- 
sons who  do  not  bring  themselves  imder 
the  control  of  Gk)vemment  by  submitting 
to  the  receipt  of  grants,  and  this  fact  is 
generally  lost  sight  of,  or  very  inade- 
quately appreciated.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  Return  which  I  moved  for  at  the  end 
of  last  Session,  and  which  resulted  from 
the  labours  of  the  National  Society. 
They  have  a  decennial  examination  in- 
to the  state  of  Church  of  England  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country.  I  find 
in  the  Beturn  which  has  only  recently 
been  printed,  that  out  of  a  total  of 
£8,991,405  expended  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  course  of  ten  years  upon 
education,  no  less  than  £4,554,833  has 
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been  the  result  of  voluntary  subscriptions. 
While,  too,  I  find  this  remarkable  re- 
sult on  the  face  of  the  Return,  I  find 
also  that  from  a  total  of  11,261  Church 
of  England  schools  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Return  of  those  paid  by 
the  National  Society,  the  number  of 
those  receiving  aid  from  Parliamentary 
grants  was  4,690,  and  the  number  that 
are  not  receiving  Parliamentary  aid  is 
6,571.  When  we  think  of  the  amoimt 
of  voluntary  effort  which  is  represented 
by  these  subscriptions,  which  amounted 
in  1868  to  £499,782,  as  regards  schools 
receiving  Parliamentary  aid,  what  must 
be  the  amoimt  of  volimtary  effort  which 
exists  in  the  Church  of  England  when 
we  find  that  there  are  6,571  schools  ac- 
tually in  operation,  and  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  scholars,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  by  the  public  office? 
Very  little  of  this  educational  effort  is 
shewn  in  the  educational  papers.  In 
addition  to  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  schools  which  belong  to  Nonconform- 
ing bodies,  and  which,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  filling  the  office  now  held  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  were  gradually 
perceiving  the  advantage  of  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  the  annual  grants. 
For  a  long  time  there  has  been  on  the 
part  of  these  bodies,  what  I  cannot  but 
look  upon,  to  some  extent,  as  a  senti- 
mental objection — not  because  the  reli- 
gious instruction  they  gave  might  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Government,  but 
recognizing  as  they  did  the  necessity  of 
religious  instruction — ^they  had  a  senti- 
mental objection  to  availing  themselves 
of  any  assistance  firom  the  public  funds. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  owing  to  the 
representations  that  were  made,  those 
objections  had  greatly  decreased  before 
the  late  Government  went  out  of  Office, 
and  the  great  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  receiving  the  grant, 
and  of  scholars  imder  examination,  is 
due  to  the  removal  of  those  objections ;  for 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  are  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  advantages  that  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  public  grants,  and 
the  disadvantages  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  put  for  the  want  of  them. 
It  is  because  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  any  steps  interposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  which  would  at  all  im- 
peril the  success  attending  voluntary 
efforts,  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  religious  education  of 
the  country,  and  to  me  denominational 
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system  upon  which  I  believe  so  much  of 
the  religious  education  of  the  country 
is  founded  and  based — it  is  because  I 
should  deprecate  any  State  interference 
in  that  direction,  that  I  hope  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  remember,  in 
any  measure  they  may  propose,  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  country,  and 
re&ain  from  doing  anything  which  may 
imperil  a  system  which  has  been  attended 
with  such  beneficial  results. 

LoKD  LYYEDEN  rose  to  corroborate 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Russell)  who  introduced  this  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  great  indifference  with 
which  education  was  regarded  by  the 
agricultural  classes.  A  meeting  was 
held  not  long  ago  in  the  county  in  which 
he  resided  on  this  subject  of  education. 
Unfortunately,  the  Chairman  put  the 
question  before  the  meeting,  which  com- 
prised all  classes,  in  the  interrogative 
form — **Are  you  content  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education,  and  with  its  re- 
sults?"— and  the  cry  came  back  from  the 
agriculturists — "  Yes,  yes,  quite ; "  and 
the  reason  was  that  they  thought 
though  education  was  of  direct  service  to 
the  manufacturing  classes,  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties  education  might  be  a 
pleasure  to  those  who  received  it,  but  it 
was  of  very  little  advantage  to  them — 
it  did  not  help  them  to  get  on  in  the 
world.  Another  reason  of  the  indif- 
ference with  which  education  was  re- 
garded by  the  farmers  was  this — ^that 
mough  it  might  be  an  advantage  it 
had  not  been  shown  to  tend  to  the  di- 
minution of  crime.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  He  wished  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  able  to  bring  forward 
some  Returns  tending  to  show  that  the 
decrease  of  crime  corresponded  with  the 
increase  of  education.  K  he  had  any 
Returns  to  show  that,  the  sooner  he  could 
put  them  into  circulation  the  better,  for 
he  believed  that  one  great  reason  why 
the  farmers  depreciated  education  was, 
that  they  did  not  see  how  the  increase 
of  education  tended  to  the  suppression 
of  crime.  In  the  preparation  of  any 
scheme  for  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion, he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  would 
never  resort  to  a  compulsory  rate.  Far 
from  increasing  education,  he  believed 
such  a  course  would  greatly  tend  to  di- 
minish it,  for  it  would  make  the  whole 
subject  most  unpopular,  eiroecially  among 
the  agriculturafclasses.     He  made  these 


remarks  on  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
midland  counties  but  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  any  way  himself  unfavour- 
able to  the  progress  of  education. 

The  Mabquess  of  SAUSBXJRT  :  I 
am  afraid  that  my  noble  Friend's  greed 
for  Returns  has  led  him  in  this  instance 
to  ask  for  a  Return  which,  when  ob- 
tained, will  be  of  very  little  service  to 
him.  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Lyveden),  that  not  only  haa 
crime  not  decreased  in  proportion  as 
education  has  increased,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  will  re- 
veal some  awkward  figures  the  other 
way.  At  one  of  the  quarter  sessions  in 
my  county  the  other  day,  the  chief  eon- 
stable  not  only  maintained  that  crime 
had  increased  in  the  county  during  the 
last  ten  years,  but  that  it  had  increased 
very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  education.  My  Lords,  I  never  could 
see  myself  what  possible  connection 
there  is  between  the  diminution  of  crime 
and  the  spread  of  education.  Education 
does  not  alter  a  man's  nature.  You  may 
alter  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  you  may 
change  the  paths  by  which  the  criminal 
will  proceed ;  but  crime  is  a  consequence 
of  moral  depravity,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  will  be  committed  will  be  a 
matter  of  calculation  with  the  criminal, 
no  matter  what  the  amount  of  education 
that  may  be  given  in  your  national 
schools.  You  cannot  alter  his  nature, 
but  you  may  give  him  more  power,  and 
greater  skill  in  selecting  the  means  by 
which  he  can  pursue  a  course  of  crime 
with  the  greatest  effect.  The  one  way 
to  dimiTiifth  crime  is  to  diminish  pauper- 
ism ;  and  I  believe  that,  by  the  spread  of 
education,  pauperism  may  be  very  greatiy 
diminished  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Every  one  must  know  that  in  re- 
spect of  availing  himseK  of  opportunities 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  utterly  help- 
less. He  is  utterly  incapable  of  makii^ 
use  of  any  chance  of  bettering  himseff 
which  may  be  presented  to  nim,  and 
consequently  he  remains  in  his  low  social 
position.  Until  we  have  a  more  general 
system  of  education  you  will  never  be 
able  to  induce  him  to  help  himself.  But 
I  must  say  I  quite  concur  with  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Lyveden)  in  asking  tiie 
Gt)vemment  to  pause  and  consider  be- 
fore they  make  up  their  mind  to  intro- 
duce a  general  system  of  education  based 
on  general  taxation.  I  am  not  insen- 
sible to  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
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system ;  but  I  think  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite was  rather  hard  against  the  land- 
owners— ^to  represent  them  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  spread  of  education  is  some- 
what hard ;  but  I  think  matters  would 
be  still  worse  if  only  a  limited  area  of 
the  wealth  of  the  coimtry  were  made  re- 
sponsible. The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Eussell) 
stated  the  case  of  King's  Lynn,  and  of 
a  parish  there  in  which  he  thought  the 
guardians  were  singularly  insensible  of 
the  value  of  education.  Now  I  know 
nothing  of  King's  Lynn  except  that  it 
is  a  port.  Being  a  port  and  nothing  else 
it  derives  its  wealth  from  its  harbour. 
Its  property  is  centred  in  ships  What 
hope,  therefore,  have  the  guardians  of 
raising  a  rate  from  the  wealth  of  King's 
Lynn,  seeing  that  if  they  make  a  rate 
for  the  purposes  of  education  they  must 
assess  it  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on 
which  similar  rates  are  assessed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  ?  They  cannot  levy 
a  rate  on  ships,  and  they  may  not  like 
to  throw  what  they  would  regard  as  an 
imdue  pressure  on  land,  and  where  they 
see  the  rate  operating  so  unfairly  they 
would  naturally  grudge  every  additional 
farthing  to  be  added  to  the  rates.  That 
very  place,  King's  Lynn,  would  appear 
to  me  to  afford  an  illustration  of  the 
danger  which  the  Government  would 
have  to  face  in  adopting  anything  like  a 
general  rate  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  point  to  which  the  Go- 
vernment must  look  in  any  reform  of 
local  taxation.  At  present  you  have  no 
equality  in  local  taxation — I  doubt  whe- 
ther you  can  have  it — ^but  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  of  assessment  as  would  make 
those  five-sixths  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  which  now  escape  liable  for  that 
contribution  to  that  taxation  of  which 
they  ought  to  bear  their  share.  But  if 
in  addition  to  the  other  burdens  which 
land  has  now  to  bear  you  assimie  that 
it  should  also  bear  the  expenses  of  na- 
tional education,  you  will  create  a  spirit 
of  resistance  which  will  secure  for  your 
system  an  amount  of  unpopularity  which 
no  improvement  you  may  make  in  edu- 
cation will  be  able  to  counterbalance.  I 
do  not  know  what  scheme  m^  be  float- 
ing in  the  mind  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Council ;  but  I  do  know 
that  to  a  great  extent  the  Gbvemment 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  principle 
of  rating,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  my 
noble  Friend  to  remember  two  things. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury 


First,  that  the  moment  you  appeal  to 
rates  you  kill  voluntary  subscriptions. 
People  when  rated  for  national  schools 
will  no  more  think  of  supporting  a  school 
by  volimtary  subscription  than  they  would 
think  of  maintaining  a  workhouse  by  vo- 
luntary subscription.  Li  the  next  place, 
I  would  ask  him  to  remember  that  you 
cannot  increase  an  already  too  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  on  one  class  without 
creating  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  a  sense 
of  wrong  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
you  wish  to  co-operate  with  you.  For 
myself,  I  must  say  that  I  view  with 
much  suspicion  any  system  of  education 
based  on  anything  like  compulsory  rating, 
imless  the  Gk)vemment  have  first  seen 
their  way  to  removing  the  anomalies  and 
the  injustice  now  existing  in  respect  of 
the  taxation  imposed  on  property,  in 
which  I  include  houses  as  well  as  land. 
I  earnestly  hope  my  noble  Friend  will 
take  these  matters  into  consideration  be- 
fore introducing  his  Bill.  However  great 
its  other  merits  may  be  such  a  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  a 
system  of  voluntary  munificence,  and  that 
not  from  the  richest  class,  such  as  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
K  the  Government  were  to  frame  any 
scheme  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  this  system,  they  wiU  dis- 
courage eOlies  whom  they  can  never  re- 
place, and  they  will  introduce  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  disgust  on  the  subject 
which  will  effectually  prevent  all  co- 
operation on  the  subject  of  education, 
until  its  promoters  will  be  driven  to  find 
the  whole  funds  for  education  out  of 
Lnperial  taxation. 

AHL  GREY  :  I  must  protest  against 
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the  statement  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Lyveden)  who  drew  his  illustration  from 
Northamptonshire,  being  supposed  to  be 
a  correct  representation  of  the  feeling  of 
the  agricultural  population  in  regard,  of 
education,  and  the  invidious  distinction 
he  drew  in  this  respect  between  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  my  noble  Friend's 
part  of  the  country  there  is  an  indif- 
ference to  education,  that  the  proprietors 
and  farmers  may  be  indisposed  to  en- 
courage it,  and  that  the  labourer  may 
not  find  his  material  prosperity  advanced 
by  it ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  if  this  is 
a  correct  account  of  what  exists  in  North- 
amptonshire it  is  totally  unlike  the  state  of 
things  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  know 
in  the  north  of  England,    in  the  north  of 
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England,  the  desire  to  promote  education 
is  general  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land,  and  the  desire  to 
obtain  education  is  still  more  general 
among  the  working  population.  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  interesting  Beport 
of  Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in 
agriculture,  which  has  lately  been  laid 
before  Parliament.  The  Eeport  I  refer 
to  shows  that  among  the  popidation 
of  the  north,  education  is  practically 
imiyersal.  For  myseK,  I  can  say  I  never 
remember  seeing  in  Northumberland  an 
agricultural  labourer  who  could  not  read 
and  write ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
are  highly  intelligent,  as  all  who  know 
them  will  bear  witness.  The  farmers 
are  quite  well  aware  that  their  own 
interests  are  promoted  by  haying  la- 
bourers of  intelligence  and  some  amount 
of  education.  They  have  largely  availed 
themselves  of  machinenr,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  labouring  men, 
who,  on  their  part,  find  that  their  edu- 
cation helps  them  to  better  places  and 
better  pay.  That  being  the  state  of 
things  among  agriculturists  in  the  part 
of  the  north  of  England  with  whidi  I 
am  acquainted,  where  I  believe  the 
population  to  be  more  generally  and 
better  educated  than  they  are  in  our 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns,  I  must  protest  against  the  invi- 
dious distinction  sought  to  be  drawn 
between  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
fiEtcturing  districts. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON :  My  Lords, 
it  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that 
the  extent  of  education  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  Eeturns  of  the  Privy  Council. 
But  the  only  schools  which  appear  on 
the  books  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  con- 
sequently only  those  which  appear  in 
their  Betums,  are  schools  which  receive 
Government  aid  in  some  form  or  other. 
But  beyond  these  there  is  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  schools  of  which,  for  various 
reasons,  the  Privy  Coimcil  takes  no  cog- 
nizance. Now,  my  Lords,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  contend  that  a  great  many 
of  tiiese  are  not  very  indifierent  schools, 
and  although  I  have  often  regretted  to  see 
benevolent  persons  wasting  their  money 
upon  them,  I  know  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  schools  not  under  the 
Privy  Coimcil  are  very  satisfactory  schools 
indeed.    Beyond  Government  inspection 


there  is  spread  over  the  country  a  Cfystem 
of  diocesan  inspection  which  was  far 
from  inefficient  in  the  diocese  with  which 
I  was  recently  connected.  Li  that  dio- 
cese, last  year,  311  schools  imderwent 
diocesan  inspection ;  and  that  not  in  a 
cursory  manner,  for  the  Goyemment 
forms  were  used,  and  the  returns  were 
made  almost  in  exactly  the  same  form 
and  character  as  those  returned  to  the 
Council  Office  by  Her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors. Some  few  years  ago  I  had  an 
opportrmity  of  testing  the  vaiue  of  dio- 
cesan inspection,  and  I  foimd  that  in 
the  case  of  schools  subject  to  Govern- 
ment inspection  the  returns  made  by 
the  Gx)vemment  inspectors  and  by  the 
diocesan  inspectors  were  almost  ioenti- 
cal ;  and  the  conclusion  I  drew  from  that 
fact  was  that  I  might  safely  take  the 
returns  of  the  diocesan  inspectors  re- 
specting schools  not  under  Government 
inspection  as  reliable.  Before  I  sit  down 
I  must  venture  to  express  my  surprise 
at  the  observation  of  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  that  educa- 
tion had  done  nothing,  and  could  do 
nothing  to  diminish  crime.  If  that 
be  the  case  surely  we  are  spending  our 
money  upon  education  to  no  good  end. 
Statistics  may,  imdoubtedly,  show  that 
the  noble  Marquess  is  perfectly  right  in 
stating  that  the  increase  in  crime  has 
kept  pace  with  that  of  education ;  but 
it  nas  yet  to  be  shown  that  those  who 
form  the  criminal  classes  are  recruited 
from  among  those  who  are  educated  in 
our  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe, 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  larg^  propor- 
tion of  those  foimd  in  our  g^ls  either 
have  been  in  no  school  at  all,  or  have 
been  at  school  for  so  short  a  time  that 
the  amount  of  education  they  have  re- 
ceived is  almost  nil.  No  doubt,  some 
particular  branches  of  crime  may  be 
fostered  by  education — ^that  is  to  say, 
education  puts  into  the  hands  of  an  im- 
prindpled  man  an  instrument  which  he 
can  use  for  the  purpose  of  fraud ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  crime  in  gene- 
ral, and,  therefore,  I  must  make  my 
himible  protest  against  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  edu- 
cation and  the  diminution  of  crime. 

The  Earl  of  HAEEOWBY  said, 
he  was  fflad  to  hear  that,  although  it 
was  not  uie  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  a  measure  up- 
on the  subject  of  education  during  me 
present   Session,    it  was   not  bemuse 
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they  undervalued  the  importance  or  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  subject.  With 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
ihat  crime  had  not  diminished  with  the 
spread  of  education,  he  might  say  that, 
in  his  opinion,  if  education  were  limited 
to  merely  teaching  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  reading  and  writing,  the  effect 
would  be  rather  to  increase  than  dimin- 
ish crime ;  but  if  to  that  mechanical 
teaching  they  added  moral  training,  the 
result  would  be  widely  different  and  of  a 
most  beneficial  character. 

Lord  BELPEE  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to  a 
point  which  was  of  great  importance, 
although  it  had  not  been  referred  to  in 
this  discussion.  It  was  true  that  large 
Bums  were  munificently  subscribed  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  that  a 
great  nimiber  of  children  attended  our 
schools ;  but  he  feared  that  the  results 
were  not  so  satisfactory  as  was  generally 
supposed.  He  believed  the  case  to  be 
that,  of  all  the  children  attending  these 
schools,  only  a  small  portion  derived  full 
benefit  from  what  they  had  been  taught. 
Too  frequently  they  left  the  school  be- 
fore they  had  been  well  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  after  a  short 
period  they  altogether  forgot  what  little 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  the 
money  expended  upon  their  education 
was  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away. 
Of  the  children  who  had  actually  at- 
tended school,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  them  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  well ;  and  he  feared  that  very 
few  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  with  ease  troubled  themselves 
to  keep  up  those  arts  in  after-life.  He 
believed  that,  in  this  respect,  this  country 
would  bear  no  comparison  with  such  coun- 
tries as  Scotland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony, 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  this  de- 
bate. No  doubt  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  one  upon  which 
we  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves, that  vast  nimibers  of  children  at- 
tended school  in  the  present  day,  and 
also  that  such  vast  sums  were  raised  by 
private  subscription  ;  but  it  was  not  less 
important  to  discover  what  results  fol- 
lowed from  all  these  efforts,  and  how  far 
they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
objects  which  were  aimed  at.  It  was 
notorious  that  on  referring  to  the  calen- 
dars of  criminals  it  would  be  found  that 
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by  far  the  larger  nimiber  of  those  com- 
mitting offences  were  persons  who  had 
been  imperfectly  educated. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said, 
he  did  not  dispute  the  fact  that  children 
too  often  left  school  at  a  very  early  age, 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  they  could 
remain  long  enough  to  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  desirable.  The 
education  question  was  mixed  up  with 
the  labour  question,  and  a  time  arrived 
when  parents  naturally  required  the  as- 
sistance of  their  children  in  earning  a 
livelihood  for  the  family.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  boimd  to  say  that  in  the 
districts  with  which  he  was  best  ac- 
quainted there  was  an  anxious  and 
growing  desire,  even  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  population,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  In  the  north  of 
England  this  was  more  especially  the 
case.  In  the  south  of  England,  wages, 
generally  speaking,  were  not  equally 
high,  though  they  had  increased  of  late 
years  very  much.  A  great  desire  for 
education  also  existed  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  but  undoubtedly  it  too  often 
happened  that  as  soon  as  the  children 
were  old  enough  to  earn  money  they 
were  taken  from  school.  The  cause  of 
education  was  thus  injured  by  the  state 
of  the  labour  market.  "With  regard  to 
some  of  the  countries  mentioned  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Eussell),  he  rather 
doubted  whether  education  was  as  per- 
fect in  them  as  had  been  suggested.  In 
France,  for  instance,  he  knew  that  the 
same  objection  as  to  children  leaving  at 
too  early  an  age  was  very  general.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  children 
at  a  certain  age  must  come,  by  their  la- 
bour, in  aid  of  the  wages  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  and  he  knew  of  no  mode  by 
which,  short  of  a  much  greater  inter- 
ference with  labour  than  our  present 
system  warranted,  their  pecuniary  need 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  requirements 
of  education.  Education  would  not  ex- 
tinguish crime,  but  at  least  it  altered  its 
character.  Persons  of  education  from 
time  to  time  commited  grave  crimes,  un- 
doubtedly; but  crimes  of  the  gravest 
class  were  less  frequent  among  persons 
of  education.  This  could  be  learnt, 
for  instance,  fr^om  the  experience  of 
the  mining  districts.  The  pitmen  were, 
from  various  circumstances,  a  class  in 
which  education  was  very  backward,  and 
crimes  of  violence  were  common  among 
them;    but  among  persons  of  a  better 
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class  such  crimes  were  comparatiTely 
rare.  He  felt  that,  both  as  regarded 
the  system  of  compulsory  rating  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  that  depending 
mainly  upon  volimtary  effort,  wmch  now 
existed,  mere  were  many  circumstances 
requisite  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
clergy  made  great  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  frequently,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  resident  landlords,  were  called 
upon  to  make  good  deficiencies,  and  to 
meet  claims  which  their  own  means  ill 
enabled  them  to  support.  At  the  same 
time  they  would  doubtless  prefer  to  con- 
tinue such  sacrifices  rather  than  resort 
to  a  system  of  purely  secular  education, 
which  must  follow  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  rating.  In  whatever  light  the 
subject  was  looked  at  it  was  surrounded 
with  grave  difficulties.  Increased  facili- 
ties for  education  were  undoubtedly  re- 
quired, and,  whatever  system  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  upon,  it  was  desirable  to 
adopt  something  like  uniformity.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, before  committing  themselves 
and  the  country  to  any  course  which 
must  seriously  aSect  the  future  of  educa- 
tion in  this  coimtry,  would  leave  the 
question  open  for  consideration  and  al- 
low the  whole  matter  to  be  fully  and 
fairly  discussed. 

BRAZILIAN  SLAVE  TRADE  BILL. 
{The  Earl  of  Clarendon.) 
(no.  14.)      THIRD  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Moved f  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
3».  ''—{The  Earl  of  Clarendon.) 

Lord  CHELMSFORD :  I  very  much 
regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  House  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  when  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  took  occasion  to  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  a  statement  made  by  me 
in  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  not  been 
consulted  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of 
1 845.  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  ihe  noble  Earl  to 
make  any  observations  whatever  upon 
that  statement,  or  I  certainly  should  have 
been  in  my  place  in  the  House.  The 
noble  Earl  has  said  that  as  I  was  so 
constant  in  attendance  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  should  be  present  on  the 


evening  when  he  called  my  conduot  in 
question.  My  Lords,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  was  the  reason  which  induced  the 
noble  Earl  not  to  give  me  the  customary 
notice ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
when  the  noble  Earl  came  down  and 
foimd  that  I  was  not  in  the  House,  as 
the  matter  was  not  pressing,  and  as  there 
could  have  been  no  inconvenience  in 
postponing  his  observations  to  the  follow- 
ing evening,  he  might,  in  courtesy,  have 
done  so  upon  this  occasion.  I  will  go  a 
little  further.  The  noble  Earl  had  foimd 
in  the  Foreign  Office  an  opinion  of  mine, 
given  by  me  when  I  was  a  Solicitor 
General,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John 
Dodson,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  and  Sir 
William  FoUett,  then  Attorney  General, 
on  the  Brazilian  Treaty.  That  document 
convinced  the  noble  Earl  that  I  was  in- 
accurate in  the  statements  I  made.  I 
can  hardly  think  that  the  noble  Earl 
could  have   attributed  to  me  any  in- 
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tentional  mis-statement. 
Clarendon:  Hear,  hear! 
have  thought  that  it  arose  ^m  a  failure 
of  memory,  and  it  would  have  only  been 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  noble 
Earl  if  he  had  sent  me  a  line  to  say 
that  I  was  imder  a  mistake  as  to  what 
had  happened  twenty-three  years  ago, 
for  he  had  foimd  an  opinion  which  I  had 
given  at  that  time  upon  the  subject.  I 
can  assure  him  that  if  he  had  done  so  I 
would  have  come  down  immediately  and 
expressed  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
noble  Earl,  and  I  should  have,  of  course, 
admitted  that  I  was  inaccurate  in  the 
statement  I  had  made.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  which  I  said 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
which  should  induce  the  noble  Earl  to 
treat  me— I  will  not  say  with  intentional 
discourtesy — ^but,  at  all  events,  in  so 
unusual  a  maimer.  The  present  Gho- 
vernment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Act  of  1845,  and  the  present  Bill  is  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  repealing  it. 
Whatever  my  opinion  might  originally 
have  been,  I  examined  very  carefully, 
before  the  discussion  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  treaties  with 
Portugal,  and  the  treaty  with  Brazil 
of  1826,  and  I  have  conscientiously 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  Act 
ought  never  to  have  passed.  The  dif- 
ference, between  the  noble  Earl  and 
myself  was  that  he  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  because  it  had  done  its  dntr^ 
in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  wh™^ 
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I,  on  the  oontraiy,  having  re-examined 
the  matter,  changed  my  opinion  and  oame 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  proper  because  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  passed.  I  have  merely 
risen  to  state  that  I  had  utterly  forgotten 
the  fact  of  my  having  been  consulted  as 
to  the  treaty  and  having  given  an 
opinion  twenly-three  years  ago.  I  regret 
very  much  the  inaccuracy  of  my  state- 
ment, and  still  more  that  it  should  have 
placed  the  noble  Earl  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  making  personal  observations 
upon  me  during  my  absence. 

The  Eabl  of  CLAEENDON  :  I  can 
aanire  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  intentional 
disrespect  on  my  part  in  the  observa- 
tions 1  made  on  the  previous  evening^. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  in  this  House, 
and  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I 
should  not  find  him  in  his  place  when 
the  Bill  went  through  Committee.  If 
it  had  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  not 
have  been  present  I  should  have  sent 
him  the  notice  that  he  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
made  that  statement  in  his  absence.  If 
in  any  respect  I  was  deficient  in  courtesy 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  I  must 
express  my  regret ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  veiy  much  desired  to  remove  the  im- 
pression that,  I  believe,  would  prevail, 
and  which  I  know  did  prevail  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  having  been  a  Law  Officer  of  the 
Government  who  introduced  this  Bill, 
had  not  been  consulted  with  respect  to 
this  measure.  I  listened  with  very  great 
respect  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  the  other  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns),  because 
they  analyzed  and  pidled  to  pieces  a  Bill 
that  was  about  to  repeal  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
unjust  and  harsh,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  coimtry  had  no  right  to 
pass  it.  In  fact,  they  used  all  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Brizilian  Government 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  against  that 
treaty.  The  tendency  of  such  a  course 
must  be  to  revive  bad  feelings  and  old 
animosities.  Their  opinions,  coming 
from  lawyers  who  have  held  such  high 
offices,  of  course  command  great  respect, 
both  at  home  and  abn)ad,  and  they 
would  not  only  revive  animosities  in 
Brazil,  but  claims  against  Her  Majesty's 
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Gk>yeniment  that  can  never  be  recog- 
nized. With  regard  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  defect  of  memory,  I  must 
add  that  in  1849,  when  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  free  and  unfettered 
from  office,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
1845.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
not  only  in  the  majority  against  the 
Bill,  but  he  took  the  lead  in  opposing  it, 
and  an  hon.  Member  who  was  present 
told  me  that  so  well  did  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  defend  the  Act  itself  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  foimded, 
that  although  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  followed  in  the  debate,  they 
could  say  nothing  new,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill  concentrated  their 
efibrts  in  attempting  to  answer  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  refer  to  that  speech  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  find  in  it  an  ample  refutation  of 
the  speech  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  delivered  ttie  ottier  night.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position (Lord  Cairns),  treated  the  pro- 
duction by  me  of  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  as  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence almost  without  precedent.  I  did 
not  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown — ^I  merely  read  an  abstract 
of  that  opinion,  such  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  at  the  Foreign  Office  of 
the  confidential  despatches  which  are 
laid  before  Parliament.  I  brought  with 
me  the  correct  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  and  the  other 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  that  he  might 
test  its  accuracy.  There  are  certainly 
precedents  to  be  found  for  producing  the 
opinions  themselves.  An  Address  was 
moved  by  Lord  Malmesbury  for  copies 
of  any  Papers  or  opinions  relative  to  the 
assessment  of  claims  of  compensation 
against  the  Ghovemment  of  Brazil.  Ano- 
ther case  still  more  recent  can  be  quoted 
in  reference  to  the  Hyde  Park  riots,  in 
May,  1867,  when  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Derby),  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  not  only  produced  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  his  own 
(Jovemment,  but  also  those  of  a  former 
Gbvemment.  The  public  mind  was  then 
much  agitated,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
importance  to  show  on  what  grounds  the 
Government  had  proceeded,  and  what 
was  the  state  of  the  law,  and  my  noble 
Friend  took  a  most  authentic  means  of 
putting  the  public  in  possession  of  that 
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whioh  it  was  inofit  desirable  should  be 
known.  One  of  the  opinions  then  pro- 
duced was  signed  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
and  it  was  read  before  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  then  a  Member  of  this 
House,  without  any  opposition  bein^ 
raised  on  his  part  to  the  proceeding.  A 
precedent  was  thus  estabushed  for  read- 
ing the  opinion  of  a  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown  verbatim,  which  is  what  I  did 
not  do. 

LoBD  CAIRNS :  I  rise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remark  just  made  by  the 
noble  Earl.  I  stated  the  other  day  that 
I  remembered  one  insttmce  in  which  a 
general  rule  had  been  departed  from  on 
very  special  grounds,  but  at  the  time 
the  rule  was  departed  from  a  protest 
was  entered  against  its  being  brought 
forward  as  a  precedent.  I  recollect  mat 
in  the  much  disputed  case  of  the  claims 
made  with  reference  to  the  steamer 
Cagliari  the  Law  Officers  of  two  suc- 
cessive Gk)vemment8  difltered  in  opinion, 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  second 
GK)vemment  were  not  even  imanimous. 
On  that  very  special  and  peculiar  ground 
the  House  of  Commons  asked  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  they 
were  laid  before  it.  Of  all  cases  in 
which  I  should  have  thought  it  impro- 
per to  depart  from  the  general  rule  that 
the  opinions  of  Law  Officers  are  sacred, 
I  should  have  thought  that  case  the 
strongest  where  you  wish,  not  to  estab- 
lish some  question  of  general  interest, 
but  to  foimd  a  personal  charge  against 
one  of  the  Law  Officers  of  Sie  Crown 
who  signed  the  opinion. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  I  think  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  the  noble  Earl 
brought  this  matter  forward  the  other 
day  with  any  personal  motive.  As  a 
discussion  may  arise  between  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  and  this  country  it 
was  desirable  that  the  Brazilian  Gbvem- 
ment  should  not  be  led  into  the  belief 
that  the  Ghovemment  of  this  coimtry  had 
not  acted  upon  legal  advice  of  an  im- 
perfect character.  The  other  day  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  gone  away, 
or  I  should  have  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  him  for  stating  that  words  which 
fell  from  him  were  unimportant.  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  that  words 
used  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  hold- 
ing the  position  of  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
are  unimportant;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  possible 


importance*  He  stated  on  that  oeoasion 
that  there  had  never  been  but  one  pre* 
cedent  of  the  communication  to  Parlia* 
ment  of  the  opinions  of  Law  Officers, 
and  that  was  protested  against.  Three 
such  instances  have  been  quoted  tln> 
evening.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
now  draws  a  distinction  between  opi« 
nions  on  national  and  opinions  on  inter- 
national questions ;  but  he  did  not  give 
us  the  slightest  hint  the  other  day  of 
any  such  distinction.  However,  I  re- 
monstrate against  the  doctrine  that 
words  falling  from  him  can  be  of  little 
or  no  importance. 

LoBD  CAIRNS :  The  noble  Earl  says 
he  would  have  remonstrated  the  other 
day,  but  that  I  had  left  the  House,  and 
to-night  he  has  adopted  a  course  which 
comes  exactly  to  the  same  thing,  for  I 
have  already  spoken  in  this  debate,  and 
therefore  am  not  able  to  reply  without 
violating  the  rules  of  debate  in  your 
Lordships'  House. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  3'  accord- 
ingly, nsiAj^assedj  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mons. 

CONTAQIOUS  DISEASES  ACT  (1866)  AMXND- 
MENT  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  to  amend  the  Contaffiout 
Diseases  Act,  1866 — Was  pretenUdhj  The  Mar* 
quess  TowNiHBND ;  read  1*.    (No.  29.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Eight 

o'clock,  till  l*o-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday^  %th  March,  1869. 

Mli^TJTES.']'-Si3TTLT— considered  in  Committee 

— Natt  Ebtimatis. 
RetoltUione  [MKroh  5]  reported — Supplbmbhtart 
Graxti — CiTiL  SsRTios  ;  Post  OrricB  Packbt 
Serticb. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Muni- 
cipal Corporations  (Metropolis)*  [39];  Cor- 
poration of  London  *  [40]. 

Second  /2tf<uftfi^— Metropolitan  Commons  Sup- 
plemental *  [30]  ;  Inclosure  of  Lands*  [31]. 

irelani>-inspectors  of  fisheries. 

QX7ESTI0N. 

Me.  STACPOOLE  said,  he  woiild  W 
to  ask  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Whether  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  Ireland  has  been  taken  as  to  the 
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legality  of  the  Warrant  appointmg  Major  sary  for  purposes  of  trade.     Subject  to 

Hayes    and    Mr.   Brady   Inspectors  of  these  two  limitations,  I  can  assure  him 

Fisneries  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  that  the  squadron  has  been  reduced,  and 

any  objection  to  lay  a  Copy  of  that  that  the  matter  is  imder  consideration 

opinion  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ;  now  with  the  view  and  with  the  hope  of 

whether  the  Commission  under  which  its  entire  withdrawal. 
Mr.  Lane,  Q.C.,  and  the  other  Fishery 

Commissioners  sat,  has  been  revoked  or  IRELAND— THE  LATE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN 

cancelled  ;    and,  if  so,  when  ;    and,  if  ELECTION.— QUESTION. 

fe  %  ^I  objection  to  lay  upon  the  ^  Q'EEILLY  said,  he  would  beg  to 

Table  oi  the  House  any  Correspondence  ,   .,    \t  ^  -xir    j.      n          i   fm.  T^ 

that  has  taken  place  between  Ser  Ma-  '^  ^«  Post  M^ter  General  Whether, 

jesty's  Gtovemment  and  the  late  Fishery  Pf  ^*'"f.  *°  *^^  ^**®  f^""""  ^"^  *^^  f  ^ 

Ooiimissioners  on  the  subject  ?  «|  .?"n  ^-f f "r"!!.  .   -f^'             7 

The   ATTOENEY    GENERAL  fob  of  tiie  Candidates  for  that  city  canvassed, 

IRELAND  (Mr.  Sullivan)  in  reply,  said,  ^^  ^  '^T'l  "^f-  P«F°"i?*??.  "^  ^^ 

that  the  opiiion  of  the  l4w  O&cers  of  ^^.  ?*f  >"^*'"*11'  "^  P^^^'  t}^ 

the  Crowi  in  Ireland  as  to  the  legality  «®'^«^  °^^*^"^*  depaitoient  in  the  pubbc 

of  the  Warrant  appointing  Maior  filjee  °*<\«'  ^^  *"^^  °®f ,  ^""^f '  ^S  '^ 

and  Mr.  Brady  fiWstori  of  Rsheries,  ^'  '^^^*^«'  ^•=^.  Candidate  or  Candidates 

had  been  taken,  butit  Vas  not  usual  t^  ^«'«  2^'^?^^!    f    J!^  T^'^a  ^ 

lay  a  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  Law  ^^  "^"^^  °^^®  departoent ;  and,  if 

Officers  on  the  table      However,  as  it  ^«  P'^ced^g  Question  be  answered  m 

had  been  communicated  to  Major  Hayes  ^«  affirmative,  what  official  is  responsible 

and  Mr.  Brady,  he  had  no  objection  to  1«^  ^|^*  ^^^T^^ '  ^""^^  *^f  ^  *^° 
state  the  substance  of  it  which  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  whether  any 
that  the  appointment  was  iUegal  and  -and,  if  a^-which-of  the  same  Can- 
invalid,  and  lie  might  add  that  the  opi-  ^tv^  visited  the  Custom  House  in 
nion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Cro^  ^^^  ^^^S  busmess  hours,  and  there 
in  England,  which  had  also  been  taken  Sf*^*!,  *^®  persons  employed  m  the 
on  the  subject,  was  substantially  the  ^^  Service  ;  and,  if  so  whether  he 
same.     The  Commission  under  which  ^as  accompamed  by  any  of  the  superior 

Mr.  Lane,  Q.C.,  and  the  other  Fishery  ''^'^'^'  «'.  ^Jif^^^  ««f^  ^^"^^.«  ^^^ 

Commissioners  sat  had  been   revoked  conducted  in  those  pubbc  offices  in  the 

under  Eoyal  Sign  Manual,  dated  the  P^''''l?L*m?,^P*T.w'^!i.      ,, 

30th  of  Januar/of  the  present  year.  ^-  "^^^^^v. r'i,*^!,*  ?.*^^^V 

There  was  no  objection  to  lay  on  the  ^''<l«  «1  ^«  1^°^^^  ^|°*.'   *^^.  ^'''*- 

table  the  correspondence  between  Her  ^^I  General,  he  would  give  his  hon. 

Majesty's    Goveliiment    and    the    late  J^end  an  explanation,  and  the  best  way 

Fishery  Commission  on  the  subject.  *?  ^^  *f*  7«?^'l  l^*""  ""^^  V"  ^^?t* 

•*  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  wnich 

NAVT-SLAVE  TRADE.  WEST  COAST  OF  tj^  Government  had  received  from  the  au- 

AFRICA-QUESTION.  thonties  m  Dubbn.    ItwasasfoUows  :- 

o«»  TTTTTTTAir  TTTTmm      'J   "L            u  " PreviouB  to  the  late  election  for  the  City  of 

Sib  WnjJAM  MUTT  said,  he  would  Dublin,  one  of  the  candidates  for  that  city   did. 

beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  consent  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  in 

Whether    the    Government    propose    to  Dublin,  cnnvass  the  officials  of  that  department 

maintain  any  naval  force  on  the  West  '"  ^^®  P"^''<^  ^^®®'  *"<^  durinf?  the  office  hours. 

Coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  sup-  Theparticularcandidntewhodidso  was  Sir  Arthur 

,,      r,, '       r«_   J  -Sj    *                    ^  Guinness,  and  he  was  accompanied  in  his  canvass 

pressing  the  ©lave  Trade  Y  by  an  official  of  the  department,  and  the  official 

^  Mr.    GLADSTONE  :   I  can   give   my  who  is    responsible   for   what  occurred  on   that 

right  hon.  Friend  an  answer  that  I  hope  occasion   is  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  in 

wfll  be  satisfactory  to  him,  in  reference  huland.    So  soon  as  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the 

U>  his  inquiry  on  a  matter  in   which  he  {^^en  Postmaster  General,  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

,        ,   ,    ^      ^      .             J   j._x^    >>xuv.xx  iio  jjg  ^^  ^jjgg  expressed  his   disapprobation  at  the 

Has  taken  so  active  and  distmguished  a  proceeding,  and  caused  a  general  circular  to  be 

pwt.      Of  course,  we   speak  now  of  the  issued  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  warning 

West  Coast  of  A^ca  exclusively,  and  I  officers  of  the  department  against   allowing  can- 

must  be  understood  to  say  nothing  which  ^**"°«  ^  ^^"^  P***^®  *"*  ^^^  ^<*»^  ^®^®  buildings.'* 

would  prevent  Her  Majesty's  Govern-  With  reference  to  what  had  occurred  in 

ment  from  keeping  some  limited  force  the  Custom  House,  he  had  received  the 

upon  that  coast  if  we  thought  it  neces-  following  statement : — 
Mr.  SUtepooU 


"  Sir  Arihar  Guinness  and  Mr.  Plankett,  with 
the  private  secretary  of  the  former  gentleman, 
called  at  my  office  previous  to  the  election  to  re- 
quest my  vote,  and  Sir  Arthur  asked  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  his  requesting  other  officers  for  their 
votes,  and  if  I  would  introduce  him  to  them.  I 
replied  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  request  the  vote 
of  any  officer,  but  I  declined  to  introduce  him  or 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Totes  of  the  officers  under  me.  My  attention  hav- 
ing been  called  a  day  or  two  afterwards  to  a  pa- 
ragraph in  a  local  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the 
officers  had  been  canvassed  in  the  Custom  House 
and  in  the  Post  Office  during  business  hours, 
attended  by  a  superior  officer,  I  made  inquiries  so 
Alt  as  my  department  was  concerned,  when  I 
learnt  that  Sir  Arthur  Guinness  had,  accompanied 
only  by  his  private  secretary,  asked  the  votes  of 
four  clerks  at  their  respective  desks  in  the  Long 
Room,  and  that  of  the  surveyor  in  his  office,  which 
did  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes.  From 
my  inquiries  now  I  believe  this  is  the  extent  of 
the  canvass  referred  to  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  none  of 
the  superior  officers  accompanied  any  candidate  in 
canvassing  the  officers,  or  in  any  way  influenced 
the  free  exercise  of  their  votes.  I  have,  also,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  restrictions  conveyed 
in  the  General  Order  107,  1868,  have  been  in  any 
way  neglected  by  the  officers." 

That  was  signed  by  Mr.  Trevor,  collector. 
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only  £120  to  one  curate,  and  £180  to 
another ;  one  of  the  curates  being  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  Dean,  the  rec- 
tory having  being  attached  to  the  deanery 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  income  of  the 
deanery  was  small,  being  derived  from 
the  Dean's  share  of  the  chapter's  estates, 
and  did  not  exceed  £500  a  year.     In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  statute,  the  rec- 
tory of  Tatenhill  was  appended  to  the 
deanery ;  and  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Oom- 
mission  Act  of  1850  it  was  enacted  that 
thereafter  no  Dean  should  accept,  take^ 
or  hold  with  his  deanery  any  benefice 
not  within  the  city.     The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  in  1852  augmented  the 
deanery  prospectively  up  to  £1,000  a 
year.     On  the  dea^  of  the  late  Dean, 
Canon  Champneys  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery,  and  had  taken  possession  both 
of  the  deanery  and  the  rectory.      He 
(Mr.  Acland)  had  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  the  Dean  had  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Conmiissioners,  in  which  he 
stated  that  when  he  was  offered  the 
deanery  he  was  informed  that  the  rectory 
of  Tatenhill  was  attached  to  it,  and  he 
stated  his  desire  and  intention  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  whole  parish ;  that  he  authorized 
the  insertion  in  the  public  journals  of  a 
statement  to  that  effect  on  the  7th  De- 
cember, and  that  having  made  himself 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  parish  he  was  fully  prepared,  in  the 
event  of  its  beine  decided  that  the  rectory 
was  still  annexed  to  the  deanery,  to  cany 
out  his  intention.     He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  Questions.     As  to  the 
first  Question,  whether  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners   recognize   the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  to  the 
rectory  of  Tatenhill,  that  was  a  legal 
question,  the  decision  of  which  did  not 
rest    with    the    Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners.   As  to  the  second  Question,  the 
Commissioners  had  taken  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers,  and  the  Law  Officers 
were  agreed  that  the  Dean  of  Lichfield 
could  not  accept  or  hold  the  rectory ;  but 
they  were  not  aU  agreed  on  the  question 
whether  the  emoluments  passed  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Conmiissioners.    But  the 
Dean,   he  was  boxmd  to  say,  had  for- 
warded to  the   Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners a  case,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  opinion  of  Sir  Eoimdell  Palmer 
and  Mr.  MeUish,  and  their  opinion  was 
to  the  effect  that  Canon  Champneys,  on 
becoming  Dean  of  Lichfield^  became  ip$o 


THE    DEANERY   OF   LICHFIELD   AND 

RECTORY    OF  TATENHILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  M.  a.  bass  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Devon- 
shire (Mr.  Acland),  Whether  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  recognize  the 
appointment  of  the  Dean  of  laehfield  to 
the  Rectory  of  Tatenliill ;  whether  they 
have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject ;  if 
so,  whether  he  has  any  objection  to  state 
that  opinion  ;  and,  whether  the  patronage 
of  the  Living  of  Tatenhill,  of  which  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  deprived  by  the 
Act  5th  of  Anne,  is  not  restored  to  the 
Crown  by  virtue  of  the  Act  3rd  and  4th 
Tic.  c.  113 ;  whether  the  Conmiissioners 
contemplate  any  new  Legislation  in  this 
matter ;  and,  what  is  the  revenue  of  the 
Deanery  of  Lichfield  apart  from  the  Liv- 
ing of  Tatenhill,  now  producing  about 
£2,000  per  annum? 

Mr.  acland  said,  that,  in  reply,  he 
must  ask  permission  of  liie  House  to 
make  a  short  statement,  in  order  that 
the  purport  of  the  answer  might  be  fully 
understood.  TatenhiU  was  distant  from 
Lichfield  about  teji  miles,  its  population 
was  3,000,itsincomeabout  £1,800  ayear, 
of  which  there  had  been  hitherto  paid 
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faoto  rector  of  Tatenlull.  The  hon. 
gentleman' B  next  Question  was  irfiether 
the  patronage  of  Uie  living  of  Tatenhill 
was  not  restored  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. It  was  not  possible,  in  the  pre- 
sent uncertain  state  of  the  law,  for  nim 
to  say,  whether  the  patronage  of  the  liv- 
ing had  been  restored  to  the  ducl^.  The 
next  Question  was,  whether  tlie  Commi 
doners  contemplated  any  new  legialati(  . 
in  that  matter  r  It  was  not  quit«  certain 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  trustees  of 
a  pnbhc  fund,  had  any  intsrest  in  that 
matter;  but  he  might  express  a  hope, 
which  was  shared  hy  many  of  them  m- 
dlvidually,  that  the  GoTemment  would 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  fresh  le- 
nslation  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  last 
Question,  with  reference  to  the  revenue 
of  the  deanery  of  Lichfield,  apart  from 
the  hving  of  Tatenhill,  now  producing 
about  £2,000  per  annum,  he  had  already 
stated  that  the  deanery,  exclusive  of  the 
rectory,  was  in  1852  prospectively  aug- 
mented to  £l,000  a  year.  That  aug- 
mentation was  made  imder  an  Order 
in  Council,  which  was  not  revocable 
without  legislation. 


IRELAND— POLLING-PLACES— THE  LAW 
OF  CIVIL  BILLS.~QUESTIONS. 

Sni  PEEDEEICK  HETGATE  said, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  "Whether  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  make  any  and  what  ar- 
rangements to  obviate  the  present  danger 
and  inconvenience  admitted  to  exist  Ir^m 
the  insufficient  number  of  polling-places 
in  Ireland ;  and,  whether,  no  General 
Mection  being  apparently  imminent,  si- 
milar lacihties  as  to  the  number  and  dis- 
tance of  poUing-places  should  not  be  at 
once  afforded  m  Ireland  to  those  that 
exist  in  England  and  Scotland  ?  In  the 
absence  of  tibehon.  Member  for  Coleraine 
(Sir  Hervey  Bruce)  he  would  also  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Question  which 
stood  in  his  name — namely,  Whether  he 
intends  to  introduce  a  BiU  this  Session 
to  amend  the  Irish  Civil  Bill  Acts? 

Mb.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE, 
in  reply,  said  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
amount  of  danger  or  inconvenience  was 
admitted  to  exist  in  Ireland  frora  an  in- 
Bufficient  niunber  of  polling-places,  nor 
that  the  applications  for  additional  poU- 
ing-places  had  of  lat«  years  been  nu- 
merous ;  but  no  doubt  there  were  con- . 
Mr.  Aeland  I 
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siderable  imperfeddoi^  in  the  present 
law  on  the  subject,  and  there  were  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  Privy  Council 
acting  on  the  applications  which  might 
come  or  which  nad  come  to  them,  in  a 
few  cases,  from  Quarter  Sessions,  for  ad- 
ditional polling-places.  He  thought  some 
legislation  would  be  necessary  on  the 
subject,  Mid  the  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration. With  respect  to  the  Question 
as  to  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  Civil 
Bill  Acts,  that  matter  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE.— aUESTION. 

Mh.  white  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the   First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  has  taken  any  steps  to  carry    I 
into  effect  the  Besolution  of  the  House   | 
of  Commons  (May  26,  1868),  viz,: — 

"  That,  in  tha  opinioD  of  thia  Houie,  all  ii 
required  to  defraj  tho  eipenBai  of  the  Diplomatio   I 
Seriioe  ought  Ui  be  annuBllr  Toted  bj  Par1!a-   ( 
mcDt,  sDil  that  Eittmatea  of  all  auch  buidb  ought   1 
to  be  aubmitted  ia  a  farm  that  Hill  admit  of  their 
afftotual  luperriaiau  and  oootrol  bj  thii  Houis  t" 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Foreign  Office,  many  months  ago,  before 
the  accession  of  the  present  Government 
to  Office,  had  directed  its  attention  to 
that  subject.  A  Bill  had  been  prepared 
and  was  ready  for  introduction,  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Diplomatic 
Service ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  during 
the  present  year  the  expenses  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service  should  be  provided 
for  under  the  Estimates. 

CASE    OF    THE    "TORNADO." 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  ho  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  What  is  the  present 
position  of  the  "Tornado"  case;  if  any 
steps  have  boon  taken  for  the  recovery, 
from  the  Spanish  Government,  of  the 
property  of  which  the  crew  of  that  vessel 
were  plundered,  and  for  the  payment  to 
them  of  the  indemnification  claimed  for 
the  wrongful  imprisoumoiit  and  the  treat- 
ment they  experienced  from  that  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table 
such  further  Correspondence  as  has  taken 
place  respecting  the  "Tornado"  and  her 
crew?     

Mb.  OTWAT,  in  reply,  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
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Tbnwkfoliadbeeii  pronounced  a  good  prize  „_„  ,,*TT^em^.«  ««»«  «^»».^.... 
bythecourtatCaiz.  But, in  consequence  ^^^^J^^J^^I^^J^^^^  "BUZZARD- 
of  an  assurance  having  been  given  by  ^^D  THE  HERNE  BAT  OYSTER 
tlie  Spanish  Government  that  tEe  defen-  COMPANr.-QUESTION. 
dants  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ap-  Mr.  PEMBERTON  said,  he  would 
pealing  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  beg  to  ask  the  President  of  Ihe  Board  of 
assurance  not  having  been  fulfilled,  Her  Trade,  Whether,  in  answering  a  Question 
Majesty's  Government  had  instructed  on  Monday  last  with  reference  to  the 
our  Minister  at  Madrid  to  apply  to  the  employment  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Spanish  Government  that  the  case  should  "Buzzard"  on  behalf  of  the  Heme  Bay 
be  re-heard  before  a  special  tribunal.  Oyster  Company,  he  intended  to  state 
At  the  same  time  a  request  was  made  that  the  ship  was  sent  on  the  report  of 
that  the  Tornado  should  not  be  sold.  No  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  made 
reply  had  yet  been  received  to  that  re-  by  him  officially  as  an  inspector;  whether 
quest,  which  was  made  in  December  last ;  he  is  aware  that  the  Heme  Bay  Company 
but  a  communication  had  been  made  to  is  by  their  Act  placed  under  the  super- 
Sir  John  Crampton  from  the  Spanish  vision  of  *'the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  was  under  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act,  1861," 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  which  body  Mr.  Pennell  is  not  a  mem- 
of  Marine  and  the  Colonies  on  the  sub-  ber;  whether  he  is  aware  that  Mr.  Pennell 
ject.  Of  course  the  claim  of  the  crew  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  original 
must  await  the  issue  of  the  principal  shareholders  in  the  Company ;  and,  whe- 
case.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  ther  he  will  produce  copies  of  all  the 
lay  the  farther  Papers  on  the  table.  Reports  or  Letters,  whether  of  inspectors 

or  other  persons,  in  consequence  oi  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  recommended  the 

THE   CIVIL  WAR  IN   HATTI.  ^^^I'feilT:    The  Report  to  the 

QX7ESTI0N.  Board  of  Trade,  which  decided  the  action 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  would  beg  ^^  ^®  ^ooi^  of  Trade  and  of  the  Board 

to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  ^^  Admiralty,  was,  I  believe,  made  by 

Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  any  communi-  ^^-  ^^^^^^  ^  bis  official  capacity.    The 

cations  have  been  received  as  to  the  state  ^^^-  G-entleman  supposes  that  these  mat- 

of  affairs  arising  from  the  civil  war  in  ^^^  ^^®  ™^®^  ^®  Salmon  Fisheries  Act 

Hayti ;  and,  whether  orders  have  been  ^^  ^^^^  5  *^®  ^^^  ^^»  *^a*  ^  certain  speci- 

given  to  the  West  Indian  authorities  ^^^  events,  the  Salmon  Fishery  Inspec- 

with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  in-  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^f  o  inquiry  if  the  com- 

terests  of  British  residents  in  that  Ee-  P^^J  »  ^^^  has  been  properly  culti- 

pubHc,  should  the  necessity  for  it  arise  ?  ^^*®^-     ^®  ^^^-  Gentlemau  asks  whe- 

Mr.  OTWAY,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  *^®^  -^  ^  ^^^®  *^a*  ^'  PenneU  was 
only  case  for  damage  to  British  interests  9^fJ^^  *^®  promoters  and  original  shore- 
in  Hayti  which  had  been  brought  under  liol^ers  in  the  Heme  Bay  Company  ?  I 
ihe  notice  of  the  Government  had  refer-  ^^  ^^^  ^J^^  ^a-*  ^^-  PenneU  is  a  share- 
ence  to  the  seizure  of  certain  vessels  for  ^^f^^  ^^  *^a*  compaay  but  I  beheve  he 
the  infraction  of  a  blockade,  the  validity  Jad  some  connection  with  it  m  its  origin, 
of  which  had  not  been  acknowledged  on  ^^*  ^f^^^  ^®  became  inspector  he  had 
account  of  its  inefficiency.  Commodore  c^^^ed  to  have  a  connection  with  Ihe 
Phillimore  had  promised  that  twenty-  company.  The  only  official  Paper  is  Ihe 
four  hours'  notice  should  be  given  before  f  eport  of  Mr.  PenneU.  Probably  the 
anybombardment  should  take  place,  and  ^^^/  Gentleman  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  he  would  give  every  faciUty  for  the  f^®"^^.^®  Report  at  tiie  Board  of  Trade; 
protection,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  Hves  V^^  if  he  will  caU  he  may  see  it.  If 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  ?^®F  *^*  he  sees  aiiy  pubhc  ground  for 
The  President  Salnave  had  informed  having  it  printed,  I  have  no  obi  edaon; 
Commodore  Phillimore  that  the  people  ^^^  ^  *^^^^  ^®  J^  perceive  that  my 
of  Hayti  deprecated  anything  which  answer  meets  aU  the  pomts  requiring 
could  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  with  reply  in  his  Question. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  he 
had  given  orders  to  afford  every  protec- 
tion to  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

2  E  2 
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maybe  desirable,  and  we  Bball  there- 
fore be  most  bappy  to  meet  any  inquiry 
wbicb  may  tend  to  the  production  of 
facts.  Wilb  regard,  however,  to  those 
figures  which  are  matters  of  computa- 
tion, I  would  ask  the  House  to  take 
Ibem  as  opinions  only.  As  I  believe 
that  the  figures,  though  not  very  nimie- 
rous,  which  I  gave  this  day  week,  were 
not  quite  accurately  reported,  and  as  the 
matter  is  one  of  importance  and  of  great 
interest,  perhaps  ihe  House  will  allow 
me  to  recapitulate  them  in  order  to 
avoid  misimderstanding.  The  estimated 
amoimt  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church,  without  reckoning  anything 
either  for  the  fabrics  of  glebe-houses 
and  the  fabrics  and  sites  of  churches, 
constitutes  one  point,  the  other  being 
the  estimated  amount  of  charge  under 
the  provisions  of  the  BiU  as  they  stand. 
The  figures,  as  I  stated  them,  were  as 
follows;  but  I  will  now  add  one  or 
two  more  particulars  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness.  I  estimated,  on  the 
part  of  the  Gbvemment,  that  the  pro- 
bable proceeds  of  the  tithe  rent-charge — 
speakmg  in  round  numbers,  as  I  shall 
do  throughout— would  be  £9,000,000. 
The  proceeds  of  the  leased  lands  and 
perpetuity-rents,  or  the  value  of  them, 
might,  I  said,  be  taken  at  £4,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  glebe  lands  and  other 
lands,  let  out  for  short  terms,  would  be 
not  less  than  £1,500,000.  The  value  of 
the  lands  in  the  occupation  of  ecclesias- 
tics might  be  taken  at  £750,000 ;  and 
the  value  of  stocks,  moneys,  and  other 
miscellaneous  funds,  not  being  tithe  or 
land,  also  at  £750,000.  The  total  of 
these  figures  is  £16,000,000.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  charge,  it  stands  as 
follows : — The  value  of  the  life  interests 
of  all  incumbents — that  is  to  say,  of 
bishops,  dignitaries  of  cathedrals,  and 
parochial  clergy— will  be  £4,900,000. 
The  value  of  the  interests  of  the  curates, 
as  they  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  will  be 
£800,000.  The  value  of  the  lay  com- 
pensations will  be  £600,000 ;  the  bulk  of 
those  lay  compensations  being  to  either 
officers  of  cathedrals,  and  to  clerks  and 
sextons  of  parishes  who  hold  freeholds. 
The  estimated  value  of  advowsons  is 
£300,000.  The  conjectural  amoimt  of 
private  endowments  is  £500,000.  The 
building  charges,  which  can  be  com- 
puted with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  the  glebe-houses,  is 


REGISTRATION    (IRELAND)    ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Sm  HEEVEY  BEUCE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
"When  the  money  will  be  paid  to  the 
Clerks  of  Unions  and  Town  Clerks  in 
Ireland  awarded  for  special  services 
under  the  Voters  Kegistration  Act  of 
last  Session  ? 

Mr.  AYETON  said,  that  the  accounts 
had  been  examined,  and  the  money  would 
be  speedily  paid. 

COLLECTION   OF  BATES   AND   TAXES. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  SIMEON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Poor  Bate  Assessments,  to  the  effect 
that  Local  Collectors  should  be  appointed 
to  collect  the  Local  Hates  and  the  Taxes 
payable  by  the  Taxpayers  resident  in  the 
parish? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  he 
thought  the  recommendation  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  in  question  was  most 
valuable,  but  he  was  afraid  that  effect 
could  not  be  given  to  it  this  Session.  It 
formed  part  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
machinery  of  local  taxation,  lie  impor- 
tance of  which  the  Government  fully 
recognized,  and  was  also  connected  with 
the  task  of  reducing  to  something  like 
order  thepresent  chaotic  state  of  local 
finance.  The  Government  was  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  that  matter. 

ESTABLISHED   CHURCH   (IRELAND)— 
AMOUNT  OF    ENDOWMENTS. 

QUESTION. 

SiB  STAPPOED  NOETHCOTE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
"Whether  he  will  be  good  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  House  with  a  statement  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment propose  by  their  measures  to 
deal? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Many  of  the 
figures  relating  to  the  subject  are,  in 
their  present  state,  only  matters  of  opi- 
nion ;  but  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
them,  as  the  basis  of  facts,  as  far  as  we 
can  supply  them,  in  any  matter  that 
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£250,000.  The  sums  required  to  make 
good  the  provisions  in  respect  of  the 
various  Presbyterian  charges  and  May- 
nooth  College,  £  1 , 1 00, 000.  The  expenses 
of  the  CJommission,  with  all  its  officers, 
for  ten  years,  at  £20,000  a  year,  will  be 
£200,000.  The  total  of  these  figures  is 
£8,650,000,  against  the  sum  on  the 
credit  side  of  £16,000,000,  leaving  a  dif- 
ference of  £7,350,000.  But  as,  on  the 
whole,  I  thought  the  results  would  come 
out  rather  better  than  worse  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  I  took  them  at 
£16,000,000  as  the  whole— £8,500,000 
for  the  amount  of  charge,  and  £7,500,000 
for  the  amoiint  of  surplus. 


THE   INDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Sm  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  "Whether  it  is  the  fact 
that  gentlemen  have  been  recently  se- 
lected for  the  office  of  Examiners  at  the 
India  Civil  Service  Examination  who 
were  at  the  time  private  tutors  in  the 
Universities ;  and,  whether  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  practice  of  selecting  some 
of  the  Examiners  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Universities  has  been 
of  late  years  discontinued  ? 

Me.  GEANT  duff  :  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  have  to  say,  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  rarely  appoint  as 
Examiners  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India 
gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  private 
tuition.  To  make,  however,  a  rule  of 
absolutely  excluding  gentlemen  so  en- 
gaged would  be  tantamount  to  refusing 
the  assistance  of  some  persons  of  excep- 
tional efficiency.  No  one  is  ever  know- 
ingly appointed  to  examine  his  own 
pupils,  and  three  appointments  have 
been  cancelled  in  the  past  year  lest  this 
imtoward  result  should  arise.  No  prac- 
tice of  selecting  as  Examiners  members 
of  Irish  Universities  as  members  of  Irish 
Universities  having  ever  prevailed,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  discontinued. 
Such  persons  have  often  been  appointed, 
and  mQ,  no  doubt,  often  be  again,  because 
they  were  the  best  men  available ;  not 
because  they  were  Irish.  It  may  con- 
sole my  hon.  Friend  to  know  that,  in  a 
list  containing  all  the  names  of  Exa- 
miners for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  since 
1858,  I  find  seven  connected  with  the 
Irish  and  only  five  connected  with  the 
Scotch  Universities. 


ASSESSED  RATES  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Me.  CHAELES  FOESTER  inquired, 
Whether  the  Government  intend  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  on 
Thursday  next? 

Me.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  Bill  on  that  day,  but 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the 
Easter  Becess.  The  local  authorities  in 
many  large  towns  took  great  interest  in 
the  measure,  and,  in  accordance  with 
their  wish,  expressed  through  their  re- 
presentatives, file  Qt)vemment  had  deter- 
mined to  postpone  the  second  reading 
in  order  to  allow  them  the  opportunifrf 
of  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
among  themselves. 

SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


CONSTITUTION  OF   THE    BOARD-  OF 
TRE  AS  URT.— QUESTION. 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  Treasury  Minute  of  the 
28th  December,  1868,  and  to  make  fur- 
ther inquiry  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
present  Board  of  Treasury.  The  hon. 
Member  said  the  House  was  aware  that 
on  the  formation  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment certain  important  alterations  were 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Treasury  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  His  right  hon.  Friend  op- 
posite (Mr.  Childers)  had  already  made 
a  clear  statement  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  changes  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  in  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  his  only  reason  for  now  in- 
terposing was  his  anxiety  to  elicit  from 
some  member  of  the  Board  of  Treasury 
a  similar  statement  in  reference  to  the 
changes  which  the  Government  had 
deemed  it  necessanr  to  make  in  that 
Department.  The  Office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  had  been  in  commission  k>p 
more  than  150  years.  From  time  to 
time  the  conmiission  had  varied  in  num- 
bers ;  but  he  need  not  enter  into  its  past 
history,  because  the  practice,  with  which 
all  hon.  Members  were  familiar,  of  ap- 
pointing three  Junior  Lords  under  tne 
First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor  csC^lc^ 
Exchequer  "^R^a  ^1  \a?sas!^'ws»&?i^  ^»r««&4 
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date.  The  practice  originated,  he  be- 
lieved, with  the  recommendation  of  a 
Committee  of  that  House  which  sat  to 
inquire  into  miscellaneous  expenditure 
in  the  year  1846,  and  which  made  a  dis- 
tinct recommendation  to  the  effect  that 
the  number  of  Junior  Lords  should  be 
reduced  from  four  to  three.  That  recom- 
mendation was  followed,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  there  had  been  three 
Junior  Lords.  Now,  if  there  were  no 
other  reason,  he  should  say  that  the 
number  having  now  been  varied,  con- 
trary to  the  expressed  opinion  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  it  was  essential 
that  an  explanation  on  the  subject  should 
be  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  the  more  so  on  accoiint  of  the  great 
importance  attaching  to  one  of  the  offices 
now  newly  created.  He  accordingly  asked 
a  Question  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury in  reference  to  this  subject  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  present  Session, 
and  his  hon.  Friend  immediately  pro- 
mised to  lay  on  the  table  the  Minute  ex- 
plaining the  changes  which  had  been 
made.  He  little  thought,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  again  to 
trouble  the  House  on  the  subject.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Minute  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  in  compliance 
with  his  inquiry  was  so  unsatisdEactory 
and  ambiguous  that  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  re-open  the  question.  The  Minute 
had  reference  only  to  one  out  of  the  four 
subordinate  officers  of  the  Treasury,  and 
even  then  did  not  convey  any  clear  idea 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  that  officer. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  read  one  or  two  paragraphs  from 
that  Minute.  It  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gbvemment  had 

**  deemed  it  expedient  to  assigD  to  the  Third 
Lord  of  the  Treasurj,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  oertain 
duties,  and  the  investigation  and  decision  on  cer- 
tain subjects  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Department,  which  will  haTO  the  effect  of  placing 
him  on  a  different  footing  from  the  Junior  Lords ; 
and,  in  consideration  thereof,  they  recommend  that 
there  should  be  assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  £2,000 
R  year,  and  a  Private  Secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
£150  a  year." 

Now,  he  wanted  to  know  what  were  the 
"  certain  duties  *'  intrusted  to  the  Third 
Lord,  and  what  were  the  subjects  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  House  might  regard 
hmi  as  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  A  newspaper  statement  had  been 
made,  apparently  by  authority,  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  that  statement  he  would 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth 


refer  in  order  to  ask  whether  it  wore 
really  intended  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  Third  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Tinm  of  the  10th  of  December  last 
stated  that  the  Third  Lord 

*'  will  undertake  so  much  of  the  work  of  the 
First  Lord  as.  has  hitherto  been  thrown  on  the 
Financial  Secretary,  and  he  will,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent the  department  of  receipt,  whereas  the 
Financial  Secretary  represents  that  of  expendi- 
ture." 

His  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth's)  term  of  Office 
at  the  Tre€is\iry  was  not,  it  was  true, 
very  protracted,  but  he  confessed  him- 
self  xmable    to    imderstand  what  was 
meant  by  the  **  department  of  receipt." 
He  had  no  desire,  however,  to  prejudge 
the  question,  nor  to  deny  that  some  re- 
distribution of  the  work  of  the  Financial 
Secretary  might  have  become  necessary, 
especially  during  a  very  laborious  Ses- 
sion.   He  would  merely  remark  that  the 
necessity,  however  urgent,  was  loss  so  at 
a  time  when  the  duties  of  the  Leadership 
of  the  House  were  dissociated  from  the 
position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  they  had  been  during  the  last  three 
years ;  and  it  was  his  own  opinion  that, 
if  the  Financial  Secretary  was  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  in 
that  House,  he  certainly  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  business  that  went 
on  at  the  Treasury.     He  should  have 
thought    therefore   that   the    Financial 
Secretary,  rather  than  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  should  have  forwarded  such 
heavy  business  as  could  not  be  dealt  with 
by  himself   to  the    Chancellor  of  the 
[^chequer  or  to  the  Third  Lord  as  the 
case  might  be.     The  Government  ap- 
peared to  attach  much  importance  to  the 
appointment  of  Third  Lord,  seeing  that 
the  salary  of  the   office  was  £2,000  a 
year,  and  the  holder  of  it  obtained  the 
rank  of  a  Privy  Councillor.     It  was  but 
right,  therefore,  that  the  House  should 
be  informed  of  the  reasons  which  had 
led  to  the  change.     The  Minute  said  no- 
thing whatever  about  the  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  but  this  matter  was  one  with 
regard  to  which  the  public  had  not  been 
left  altogether  in  the  dark,  because  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Truro  (Captain  Vivian),  in  addressing 
his  constituents,  subsequent  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Office,  told  them  very  plainly 
what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  position 
which  he  was  to  occupy.  The  statements, 
however,  which  he  on  that  occasion  made 
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were,  in  some  respects,  of  so  startling  a 
character,  that  he  felt  induced  to  ask 
some  higher  authority  at  the  Treasury 
whether  they  were  to  be  accepted  with- 
out qualification.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  began  by  making  some  veiy 
xmpleasant  remarks  as  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  by  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  Office,  whom  he  by  implication 
described  as  drones ;  and  against  such  a 
description  he  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth),  for 
one,  must  protest,  for  he  was  sure  there 
were  in  the  late  Government  no  harder 
working  men  than  his  hon.  Friends  the 
Members  for  Bridgnorth  (Mr.  Noel)  and 
Peeblesshire  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery). 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred, 
went  on  to  say — 

^  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Gofernmeot  is  determined  to  abolish  these  line- 
cure  oflBces,  and  in  their  place  to  establish  two  of 
great  importance,  with  very  important  duties. 
One  of  them  is  to  be  at  the  Treasury,  and  to  haye 
flnaneial  control  over  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 

and  general  finance To  the  other  of 

these  important  offices  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sug- 
gested to  Her  Majesty  to  recommend  me.  The 
duties  of  that  office  are  to  supervise  the  whole 
finance  of  the  army.  I  am  to  watch  the  Esti- 
matev,  to  watch  the  accounts,  and  to  diminish 
both  the  one  and  the  other  if  I  can.  In  short, 
with  my  office  and  my  staff  at  the  War  Office — 

He  might  have  said  **my  rod  and  my 
staff."— 

I  am  to  be  called  the  War  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
gury,  and  I  am  to  exercise  a  general  control  oTer 
the  financial  administration  of  military  afiEairs, 
subject,  of  course,  to  my  Chief,  who  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  War." 

Now,  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
that  statement  contained  a  correct  defini- 
tion of  the  position  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  to  occupy.  If  so, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  place  an  absolute 
extinguisher  on  that  important  change 
which  had  lately  been  made  at  the  War 
Office  by  the  appointment  of  a  Con- 
troUer-in-Chief  and  his  Assistant,  by 
whose  exertions,  as  the  House  was  well 
aware,  very  great  reductions  had  last 
year  been  effected  in  that  Department. 
In  the  second  place,  the  appointment, 
as  described  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  added  one  more  to  ihQ  al- 
ready somewhat  lai^e  number  of  heads 
of  departments  in  the  War  Office. 
The  Secretary  of  State  had  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  a  Military  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  Financial 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  those  ho  was  to  be  biirdened 


with  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth)  must  say  that,  in  his  ojd- 
nion,  a  confusion  of  that  distinction 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  two 
great  Departments  in  the  State  must  be 
Sie  result.  He  wished,  before  he  sat 
down,  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to 
another  appointment — ^that  of  a  noble 
Marquess  as  one  of  the  Treasury  Com- 
mission. The  statement  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  me  noble  Lord  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred was  to  the  following  effect : — 

''  The  new  Administration  has  hit  on  a  patent 
process  for  the  utilization  of  young  Peers.  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  whose  large  fortune  would 
prevent  his  accepting  any  small  official  herth  with 
a  salary  attached,  is  to  be  made  an  extra  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  without  salary." 

Now,  hon.  Members,  no  doubt,  remem- 
bered with  great  respect  the  services  of 
the  grandfauier  of  the  present  Mc^uess 
of  lansdowne,  and  no  one  in  that  Hoase 
woidd,  he  felt  assured,  venture  to  dis- 
pute the  claims  which  that  nobleman 
had  upon  his  party.  It  was,  however, 
B  somewhat  new  doctrine  that  a  noble 
Lord,  who  happened  to  be  a  man  of  very 
large  fortime,  was  to  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  authority  and  responsibinty 
without,  at  the  same  time,  accepting 
the  salary  which  usually  attached  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  did  not  exactly  know  whether  the 
grandfather  of  the  noble  Lord  to  whom 
he  was  referring  received  any  salary 
when,  without  holding  Office,  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet ;  but  the 
precedent,  at  all  events,  was  not  one 
which  could  be  urged  in  support  of 
the  present  arrangement.  The  House 
had  within  a  very  short  time  expressed 
it  to  be  its  opinion  that  even  in  the  Di- 
plomatic service  the  anomaly  of  having 
unpaid  attach6s  should  be  done  away 
witib,  and  it  was  not  at  all  desirable,  he 
thought,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
appointment  to  which  he  was  calling  at- 
tention, should  pass  imnoticed  by  the 
House ;  and  he  need  hardly  say,  that 
neither  in  that  case — ^the  case  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Haliiaz 
(ihe  Third  Lord  of  the  Treasury) — ^nor 
the  case  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Truro  (Captain  Vivian),  whose  talents 
he  had  often  occasion  to  admire,  had  he 
any  wish  to  disparage  their  fitness  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  His  object  in  bringing  the  ques- 
tion forward  was  simply  to  get  from  the 
Government  information  on  the  subject 
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of  those  appointments.  As  to  the  noble 
Marquess  who  had  been  appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  would  only 
add  that  while  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
make  an  excellent  public  servant,  yet  he 
should  have  thought  that  the  office  of 
private  secretary  to  some  great  officer 
of  State  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate channel  of  introduction  to  public 
life  than  that  which  he  had  received. 
Many  gentlemen  entering  public  life 
would,  he  felt,  have  some  reason  to  be 
jealous  at  seeing  a  person  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  Treasury  without  the  salary 
which  properly  belonged  to  such  an  ap- 


n  ap- 
to  be 


pointment  because  he  happened  to  be 
a  nobleman  possessing  a  large  fortime. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  he  should  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  satisfactory 
explanations  on  the  subject. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  think,  Sir,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Hampshire  (Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth)  has  only  done  his  duty  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  subject,  and  thus  affording  the  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  giving  an 
explanation  with  respect  to  it  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  can  be  very  easily  given, 
and  which,  I  trust,  he  will  regard  as 
satisfactory.  By  what  has  been  done  a 
very  considerable  change  has,  there  is 
no  doubt,  been  made  in  the  Board  of 
Treasury.  The  House  is  aware  that  the 
Treasury  is  constituted  under  a  Royal 
Commission  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  just  as  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  supplies  the  place  of  a 
Lord  High  Admiral.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation whatsoever  to  the  Prerogative  of 
Her  Majesty  as  to  the  nimiber  of  Com- 
missioners she  may  appoint,  and  there 
is  no  violation  of  any  official  or  other 
rule  in  creating  a  larger  number  of 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  than  it  has  been 
usual  to  appoint  for  some  years  past.  The 
arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  its  effects  as  regards  the  expediting 
of  Public  Business.  All,  indeed,  that  is 
requisite  is  that  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments should  be  in  accordance  with  that 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
may  be  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  anything  either  proper  or  im- 
proper in  the  nimiber  of  officers  beyond 
this,  and  there  is  no  nde  in  the  matter, 
except  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  previous  occasion  recom- 
mended that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 

Jfr.  Schter-Booth 


should  not  exceed  three.  Now,  the 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have— at 
all  events— ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Parliament,  occupied  a  position  which 
no  one,  I  think,  can  regard  as  satisfac- 
tory. One  of  them  has  generally  assisted 
the  Patronage  Secretary  to  discharge 
his  duties  in  this  House,  and  the  other 
two  did  little  except  settle  the  superanu- 
ation  allowances  of  clerks.  But  although 
those  Lords  had  little  to  do,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  impossible  to  deny — indeed, 
my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  spoken  has 
admitted — ^that  the  Department  has  been 
considerably  overworked,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  business  has  been  too  great, 
especially  on  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, who  was  expected  to  be  constantly 
in  this  House,  watching  the  conduct  of  a 
great  mass  of  its  business,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  get  through  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  his  department  be- 
sides. The  first  object  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  was  to  remedy 
that  state  of  things,  and  the  best  way  to 
effect  that  object  was  deemed  to  be  this 
— ^to  leave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  possession  of  the  duties  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  regard  to  this  House,  but  to 
relieve  him  firom  a  portion  of  the  official 
labours  through  which  he  had  to  go,  so 
as  not  to  overload  a  single  officer  in  a 
department  where  the  business  was 
sometimes  very  involved.  The  Third 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  created  with 
that  view,  and  the  business  of  the  office 
has  been  divided  entirely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  convenience,  but  the 
change  made  is  tentative,  and  subject  to 
alteration.  In  making  that  arrangement 
we  allotted  to  each  of  these  Gentlemen 
the  duties  which  we  thought  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department.  Very  likely  in  many  cases 
we  nave  not  made  so  good  a  division  of 
the  duties  as  future  experience  will  en- 
able us  to  make.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
made  the  attempt,  and  it  is  not  the  only 
one  that  has  been  made,  because  in  1 805 
the  Treasury  became  convinced  of  the 
evils  which  arose  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  whole  Board  at  every  change 
of  Government,  and  they  appointed  Mr. 
Harrison  the  first  Permanent  Secretary, 
dividing  the  business  between  him  and 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary.  That,  as 
the  House  is  aware,  is  the  constitution  of 
several  great  Departments  of  State.  The 
Permanent  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  War  Office  have  each  stated 
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parts  of  the  business  of  their  Depart- 
ments, the  remainder  being  done  by  the 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary.  The 
arrangement  we  are  now  discussing  is 
an  extension  of  that  principle,  and  ma^es 
the  constitution  of  the  Treasury  so  far 
analogous  to  the  office  of  a  Secretary 
of  State.  As  to  the  duties  of  the  Third 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  they  are  very  im- 
portant. He  has  a  large  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  office  to  transact.  If  I 
were  to  describe  it  in  general  language, 
I  should  say  that  his  duties  rather  tend 
towards  those  which  are  discharged  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while* 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury tend  to  those  which  have  been 
ordinarily  discharged  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  division  of  duties 
may  not  be  a  logical  or  complete  one, 
but  that  is  the  direction  to  which  it 
points.  For  instance,  to  the  Third  Lord 
belongs  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
revenue  ;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury that  of  looking  after  the  expendi- 
ture. That  is  the  sort  of  idea  upon 
which  the  present  tentative  division  has 
been  made.  Then  the  third  Lord  has 
been  and  will  be  most  useful  and  valu- 
able to  the  Department  in  conducting 
those  inquiries  into  the  expenditure  of 
other  Departments  of  State  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Treasury.  It  has  been  the  practice  pre- 
viously to  appoint  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  large  Departments  at  the  Trea- 
sury to  make  these  inquiries,  together 
with  the  permanent  officers  of  other 
Departments.  That  practice  has  not 
been,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the 
public  service — ^first,  because  those  gen- 
tlemen, being  permanent  officials,  did 
not  always  command  the  weight  to  which 
their  abiities  and  knowledge  might  en- 
title them ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  they  were  already  fully  occupied. 
The  time  which  they  took  in  investiga- 
ting the  business  of  other  Departments 
was  too  often  subtracted  from  the  neces- 
sary business  of  their  own.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  Gentleman  in  the 
Treasury  holding  high  Parliamentary 
position,  and  having  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  who  will  be 
able  to  serve  in  the  conduct  of  such  in- 
quiries, giving  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority and  official  position  to  the  Re- 
ports which  may  be  made  during  these 
inquiries,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
materially  disarranging  the  business  of 


the  office  to  which  he  belongs.  That  is 
the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  the  Ques- 
tion which  has  been  put  as  to  the  fonc- 
tions  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Third 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Well,  then,  I  am 
asked  whether  a  newspaper  account  of 
his  duties  is  correct,  which  accoimt,  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  says, 
appears  to  have  an  official  origin.  I 
should  have  thought  that  my  hon. 
Friend's  official  experience  would  have 
shown  him  that  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  such  a  statement  would  come  from 
the  Treasury,  when  it  stated  that  the 
Third  Lord  would  discharge  certain  of 
the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  the 
First  Lord.  As  my  hon.  Friend  Ibiows, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  does  not 
take  any  part  in  the  departmental  busi- 
ness of  the  Treasury ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  it  would  be  stated  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  Third  Lord  was 
put  there  to  watch  over  the  receipts  of 
the  revenue,  a  duty  which,  of  course, 
we  know  belongs  to  a  different  Depart- 
ment altogether.  I  hope,  therefore,  my 
hon.  Friend  will  believe  that  statement 
was  not  inserted  by  the  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  can  assure 
him  that  it  does  not  contain  a  correct 
statement  of  the  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
what  I  have  described  them  to  be.  Then 
I  am  asked  as  to  the  duties  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Truro  (Captain 
Vivian),  and  am  requested  to  explain  what 
it  was  he  thought  necessary  to  address 
to  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  No 
doubt  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Truro  will,  if  he  thinkfl 
necessary,  explain  that  address.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  most  evil  practice  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  each 
other's  election  speeches.  All  that  I  am 
answerable  for  is  the  actual  duties  in- 
trusted to  my  hon.  Friend.  On  the  oc- 
casion referred  to  he  described  those 
duties  perhaps  a  little  emphatically,  but 
in  substance  pretty  correctly.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  will,  I  am  sure,  fill  that  office  very 
ably ;  but  he  has  not  been  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth  up,  he  was  not  bom  in 
camps  and  cradled  in  the  field.  It  will 
be  no  derogation  from  him  to  say  that 
he  is  not  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  milittiry  art.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War  should  be  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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becauso  the  administration  of  tlie  Wax 
Department  is  a  subject  in  wbicb  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  so  many  retired  military  oflB-cers, 
takes  a  keen  interest.  A  great  many  of 
the  questions  connected  with  this  De- 
partment are  for  this  reason  nowhere 
more  keenly  debated,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  some  representative 
of  the  War  Department  should  have  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  presence 
there  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  mak- 
ing the  necessity  still  greater.  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  one  blames 
the  arrangement,  which  indeed  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, imder  which  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  "War  is  placed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  then  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Cardwell),  from  the  little  defects  in 
nis  education  to  which  I  have  referred, 
felt  the  want  of  a  militcuy  assistant  in 
this  House.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
not  having  been  overdone  with  work 
hitherto,  we  thought  it  a  good  arrange- 
ment that  the  hon.  Member  for  Truro 
(Captain  Vivian)  should  be  associated 
with  the  Secretary  for  War,  in  order  to 
give  that  technical  assistance  and  advice 
which  his  great  abilities  enabled  him  to 

g've  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
epartment  in  this  House.  Then,  as  to 
the  remaining  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne — it  is  hardly 
fair  to  represent  his  appointment  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  private 
secretary.  The  Treasury  has  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Lords.  Many 
questions,  however,  arise  there  which  it 
is  necessary  that  somebody  should  answer 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  think  we  did  wrong  in  endea- 
vouring to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  Department  and  the  House  of  Lords 
by  having  a  distinct  representative  there. 
The  duty  which  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe specially  discharges  at  the  Trea- 
sury is  that  which  was  formerly  dis- 
charged by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury — 
the  arrangement  of  the  superannuations 
that  come  before  the  Department.  He 
has  also  been  employed  in  several  other 
matters,  and  has  given  real  and  very 
efficient  and  useful  assistance  to  the  De- 
partment. That  fact  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  to  be  called  in  question,  and  no- 
body who  knows  my  noble  Friend  would 
doubt  it.  What  I  understand  to  be 
complained  of  is,  that  we  have  appointed 
the    Marquess    of  Lansdowne  without 
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giving  him  £1,000  a  year.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  that  is  a  fault  very  easily 
remedied.  But,  in  the  next  place,  I 
doubt  whether  it  be  a  fault.  There 
being  such  a  pressing  necessity  for  his 
appointment — ^the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
being  fully  occupied  in  the  public  ser- 
vice :  the  Third  Lord  in  discharging 
very  important  duties,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Truro  in  assisting  the  Secretary  for 
War,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Clack- 
mannan (Mr.  Adam)  in  assisting  the 
Patronage  Secretary  for  the  Treasury — 
and  the  presence  of  a  representative  of 
<the  Department  in  the  House  of  Lords 
being  expedient,  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that,  considering  the  ample  resources  of 
my  noble  Friend,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  a  salary,  when  he  was  willLng, 
patriotically,  to  discharge  the  duties  in- 
trusted to  him  without  a  salary.  Of 
course,  this  change  in  the  Treasury — 
for  it  is  a  very  considerable  change — 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  conduct  of 
business  in  my  office,  because,  when  you 
have  two  Gentlemen  performing  duties 
there,  a  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
the  head  of  the  office  quite  different  in 
its  nature  from  that  which  wiU  be  thrown 
upon  him  if  one  person  only  be  so 
engaged.  It  is  his  duty  in  that  case  to 
preserve  a  unity  in  the  work  of  the 
office,  for  were  there  not  one  common 
centre  it  is  quite  possible  that  my  two 
hon.  Friends  might,  without  intending 
it,  diverge  in  their  principles  of  action ; 
the  Department  might  hold  different 
language  upon  matters  brought  imder 
our  cognizance  there,  and  might  adopt 
principles  which  could  not  be  reconciled. 
It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  I  have 
undertaken  rather  more  of  the  Treasury 
work — duties  ordinarily  discharged  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — ^than, 
perhaps,  it  has  been  usual  for  persons  in 
my  situation  to  undertake.  I  have  done 
so  very  much  with  the  view  of  maintain- 
ing uniformity  in  the  decisions  and  con- 
duct of  the  office.  I  have  done  so,  also, 
for  another  reason — ^because  the  Go- 
vernment has  come  into  Office  pledged, 
if  to  anything,  to  economy.  I  am  not 
so  foolish  or  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that 
I  can  discharge  the  business  bettor  than 
the  two  able  Gentlemen  by  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  assisted.  But  if  you 
want  to  enforce  economy,  j'ou  must 
throw  into  the  scale  of  financial  retrench- 
ment all  the  weight  you  can  get;  and 
high  Office  is  a  great  element  of  strength 
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and  one  which  a  Government  anxious 
for  economy  ought  not  to  neglect.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  whether  a  recom- 
mendation  comes  from  a  Secretary,  a 
Third  Lord,  or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. I  therefore  thought  it  my 
duty  to  throw  my  own  personal  exertions 
into  the  scale,  so  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Treasury  should  have  as 
much  weight  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
give.  That,  I  think,  is  a  full  answer  to 
the  Questions  which  have  been  asked. 
I  hope  what  we  have  done  will  be  found 
to  work  satisfactorily,  and  will  also  be 
found  not  to  diverge  from  the  principles 
on  which  public  offices  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted. Whether  the  change  works 
well  or  not,  however,  it  has  been  made 
with  the  sole  and  single  object  of  pro- 
moting  public  economy  and  departmental 
efficiency. 

Mr.  HUNT:  The  House,  I  think,  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  subject  brought 
xmder  its  notice  by  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  is  one  of  very  consi- 
derable importance,  and  one  quite  worthy 
of  being  discussed  by  the  House  ;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  explanations  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are,  to  my  mind, 
at  all  sufficient  with  regard,  at  least,  to 
one  of  the  changes  made  by  the  present 
Qt)vemment.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
by  the  House  that,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  to  discuss  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  appointment  of  a  Jimior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  without  salary,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  getting  into 
smooth  water,  and  had  to  deal  with  a 
subject  far  less  difficult  than  that  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Third  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  I  confess  that,  after  listening 
attentively  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
explanation  as  to  the  respective  duties  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Financial  Secretary,  I  feel  myseK  very 
little  wiser  than  I  was  when  he  began. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  I 
think,  give  us  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
particular  duties  assigned  to  those  two 
functionaries.  With  regard  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Revenue,  I  should  fancy 
that  the  duties  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular Department  would  lie  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  imderstand  why  the 
duties  ascribed  to  the  Third  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  should  not  be  as  weU  performed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
TkQ  right  hon.  Gentleman,  no  doubt, 


truly  states  the  case  when  he  says  that 
in  increasing  the  number  of  the  Junior 
Lords,  nothmg  has  been  done  contraiy 
to  law ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
number  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
was  fixed  some  years  ago  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  a  Select  Committee  of 
this  House.  The  salaries  of  those  offi- 
cials were  also  fixed.  Since  1847,  the 
nimiber  of  Lords  of  the  Treasun^  has 
been  five,  three  being  Junior  Lords. 
Now,  what  I  complain  of  is  this — ^that 
an  additional  Junior  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  been  appointed  by  the  present 
Government  wimout  any  notice  to  Par- 
liament, or  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  appointment.  The  real  state  of 
things,  then,  is  this — a  new  office  has 
been  created  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  second  only  to  the  First  Lord 
in  political  rank,  in  salary,  and  in  dignify. 
Though  such  a  creation  may  not  be  alto- 
gether illegal,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  that  such  a  new  office  of 
this  importance  should  be  created  by  the 
Government  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  with- 
out any  notice  being  given  to  Parliament 
or  the  country.  Tbe  office  that  is  really 
created  is  that  of  Chief  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  post  of 
Financial  Secretary  has  been  reduced  to 
that  of  Assistant  Financial  Secretary. 
[Mr.  Lowe:  No,  no!]  If  the  House 
will  bear  with  me,  I  will  endeavour,  in 
a  few  words,  to  prove  my  statement. 
The  information  in  respect  to  the  office 
is  very  meagre,  but  the  Minute  states 
the  intention  to  be  that,  xmder  the  in- 
struction of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Permanent  Under  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  Mr.  Stansfeld  all  Papers 
relating  to  certain  subjects,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  latter  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  with  respect  to  certain  Minutes,  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  shall  be  taken 
as  the  decision  of  the  Board.  You  here 
state  in  effect  that  the  act  of  a  particular 
Member  of  the  Board  shall  be  the  decision 
of  the  Board.  I  want  to  know  then  whe- 
ther this  new  functionary  is  not  really  cre- 
ated the  Chief  Financial  Secretary.  I 
repeat  that,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen, 
a  new  office  nas  been  created  without 
any  communication  being  made  to  Par- 
liament on  the  subject.  Now,  the  year 
before  last,  the  very  contrary  to  this  was 
done.  There  were  two  officers  in  the  Board 
of  Treasury  with  the  same  salary,  and 
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each  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  A 
Bill  was  brought  in  to  abolish  one  of  the 
offices,  and  to  substitute  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  in  its  stead.  That 
arrangement  was  ultimately  eflfected.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  a  new  office  has 
been  created  without  any  communication 
on  the  subj  ect  to  Parliament.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  precedent  which  ought  not  to  be 
followed.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  1said  by 
the  Government  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  stiU  have  a  voice  in  the  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  House  may  object  to 
the  salary  of  this  Third  Lord  when  it 
comes  before  them  in  the  Estimates. 
For  one,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
House  of  Commons  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  discussing  so  important  a  matter 
at  such  a  time.  I  confess,  I  should  feel 
the  greatest  difficulty  myself  in  express- 
ing my  opinion  upon  the  question  when 
it  was  presented  to  me  in  ftie  shape  of  a 
particular  Yote  in  the  Estimates,  because 
its  consideration  then  must  have  a  per- 
sonal ^bearing,  which  I  shoidd  be  sorry 
to  give  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wIml  to  disparage  the  merits  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  been  so 
appointed.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  every 
claim  upon  those  with  whom  he  is 
politically  connected,  and  that  his  high 
honour  and  ability  qualify  him  for  one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  Government. 
I  say,  however,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  same  calibre  as  that  of  the 
Financial  Secretary.  The  Government 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  shown  us 
that  the  work  of  the  Financial  Secretary 
is  too  great  to  be  discharged  by  one 
man,  or  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
filled  the  position  of  Junior  Lords.  The 
Minute  of  the  appointment  says  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  certainly  shoiild  be  sur- 
prised if  such  a  representation  had  been 
made  by  the  present  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Ayrton) ;  for  we  all 
know  how  constant  has  been  his  attend- 
ance, and  how  indefatigable  he  was, 
when  out  of  Office,  in  taMng  part  in  the 
discussion  of  every  subject  connected 
with  the  business  of  Government.  In- 
deed, the  hon.  Gentleman  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  a  master  of  every 
subject  which  came  imder  his  notice.  If 
I  were  asked  to  select  a  man  who  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  discharge  even 
two  men's  work,  I  should  certainly  be 


disposed  to  name  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  now  discharges  with  such  efficiency 
the  office  of  Financial  Secretary.  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  the  labours  of 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
When  I  was  at  the  Treasury  the  ques- 
tion was  mooted,  whether  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ought  not  to  be  appointed  to 
assist  me  in  my  duty.  I,  however,  de- 
clined to  receive  such  assistance,  con- 
sidering it  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
much  more  considerable  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  also  the  Leader 
of  the  House ;  but  the  time  chosen 
for  creating  this  new  office  is  one  which 
connot  offer  even  that  as  a  reason  for 
such  an  appointment.  It  seems  to  be  a 
question  whether  the  man  was  wanted 
for  the  place,  or  the  place  wanted  for 
the  man.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
personal,  but  we  all  know  Ihat  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  forming  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  the  immense  number  of  claims 
for  Office.  Doubtless,  the  result  of  the 
General  Election  reduced  that  difficulty 
considerably,  inasmuch  as  several  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  Liberal  principles, 
who  had  previously  filled  high  offices  in 
the  Government  had  failed  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  respective  con- 
stituencies whom  they  wooed.  I  should 
wish,  however,  to  know  whether,  if  the 
nimiber  of  claimants  for  Government 
appointments  had  been  fewer,  we  should 
have  heard  of  such  an  official  as  a  Third 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  should  not.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has 
made  out  any  case  for  this  new  creation, 
nor  for  giving  this  Junior  Lord  double 
the  salaiy  of  any  of  the  other  Junior 
Lords.  If  the  Head  of  the  Government 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  shown  that  it  would  conduce  to  the 
advantage  and  convenience  of  the  De- 
partment to  assign  it  to  the  three  Junior 
Ix)rds'  duties,  which  would  prevent  their 
being  drones  and  would  make  them 
worlSng  bees,  I  am  sure  we  should 
never  have  heard  this  discussion ;  but 
they  have  thought  proper  to  create  what 
I  say  is  a  new  office,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  watch  rather  jealously  the 
creation  of  this  new  office  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  of  the  First  Minister  without 
some  explanation  of  its  necessity  to  the 
House.  I  now  come  to  the  duties  of 
the  War  Lord  of  the  Treasury,   and 
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I  confess  that  when  I  read  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Truro  (Captain  Vivian), 
in  the  papers,  I  was  a  little  startled 
to  find  from  it  that  he  was  to  con- 
trol the  whole  military  expenditure ; 
because  last  year  we  had  a  discussion 
which  resulted  in  the  expression  of 
opinion  that  military  men  were  the  most 
unfitted  to  control  military  expenditure, 
and  the  decision  of  the  late  Government 
was  that  it  was  highly  expedient  that 
the  civilian  element  should  be  introduced 
into  that  Department,  so  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  at  the  War  Office  should 
not  be  left  with  the  sole  control  of  mili- 
tary expenditure.  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  for  War 
under  Lord  Eussell's  Government  were 
in  the  House  at  the  time  the  discussion 
took  place,  and  they  approved  of  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Treasury;  and 
I  must  say  I  am  very  much  surprised 
now  to  find  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment have  selected  a  militiuy  man  to 
control  military  expenditure.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  told  us 
that,  although  he  cannot  exactly  an- 
swer for  all  the  expressions  used  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Truro  (Captain  Yivian),  yet 
they  must  be  taken  as  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  if  that  be  so  I  think  they  re- 
quire a  little  more  explanation  than  we 
have  just  had  given  to  us.  If  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  correct,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  position  appears  to  be 
that  of  a  sort  of  military  interpreter  to 
the  Secretary  for  War,  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  military  terms,  and,  when 
he  makes  official  statements  in  this 
House  on  military  matters,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  keep  him  straight.  My  ex- 
perience of  the  abilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  he  requires  no  such  assistance,  be- 
cause I  have  confidence  in  my  right  hon. 
Friend  that  he  is  able  perfectly  to  master 
military  terms  and  matters  without  the 
assistance  of  an  officer  of  the  army.  But 
supposing  his  modesty  is  such  that  he 
feels  a  diffidence  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  requires  assistance,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  to  the  Treasury  he 
should  go  for  assistance.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  dnreasury  I  take  it  to  control  pub- 
lic expenditure,  and  not  to  supply  mili- 
tary interpreters  to  civilian  Secretaries 
of  State  for  War.    But  I  want  to  know 


whether  the  War  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
is  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  if  he  is 
to  have  a  discretion  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary expenditure ;  because,  2  so,  I  should 
prefer  that  he  did  not  go  so  often  to  the 
War  Office.  I  understand  he  passes  his 
departmental  time  at  the  War  Office, 
and  not  at.the  Treasury.  Now,  I  should 
much  prefer  that  he  should  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Treasury  than  the 
atmosphere  of  the  War  Office,  because 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  military 
men  are  less  likely  to  check  military  ex- 
penditure than  those  who  pass  their 
official  hours  at  the  Treasury,  where 
the  habit  is  to  criticize  and  object  to 
every  item  of  expenditure  that  comes 
before  them.  The  explanations  then 
with  regard  to  the  Third  Lord  and  the 
War  Lord  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  in  my  opinion  require  supple- 
menting. In  neither  instance  do  I  ex- 
actly imderstand  what  their  functions 
are.  I  now  come  to  the  Sixth  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Shortly  after  the  Union 
with  Ireland — ^in  1807, 1  believe — a  sixth 
Lord  was  added  to  the  Commission.  Up 
to  that  time  the  nimiber  varied.  For  the 
most  part  there  had  been  five,  but  from 
1807  to  1847,  there  were  six  Lords,  and 
the  reason  given  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Sixth  Lord  was  the  increase  of 
business  in  consequence  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland.  But  in  1846,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  has  stated,  a  Committee,  appoint- 
ed by  the  House,  investigated  the  miscel- 
laneous expenditure ;  and  having  con- 
sidered, in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
salaries  should  be  reduced,  they  recom- 
mended in  their  Report  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  Junior  Lords  to  three 
rather  than  to  continue  the  full  number 
at  reduced  salaries.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  the  Sixth  Lord  at  that  time  was 
the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  the  father  of  the 
present  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  the  pre- 
sent Sixth  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Earl  of  Shelbume  resigned  his  office, 
and  it  has  never  been  filled  up  until  this 
appointment  of  his  son.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  treated,  I  think, 
rather  lightly  this  appointment  of  rank 
and  wealth  to  an  office  without  salary. 
I  think,  however,  the  House  will  be  of 
opinion  that  this  is  rather  a  grave  matter : 
and  the  question  is,  are  offices  of  State 
to  be  put  up  to  a  sort  of  Dutch  auction, 
and  disposed  of,  not  to  the  best  man  for 
the  position,  but  to  the  man  who  will 
take  ihe  office  with  the  least  -^o^  ^  ^sA^SS. 
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none,  so  mucli  the  better.  That  is  a  yeiy 
serious  matter.  Not  only  is  it  serious 
to  the  country  at  large,  but  also  to  public 
men.  It  is,  I  think,  a  question  for  con- 
sideration whether  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure is  quite  just  to  public  men,  I 
do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  merits 
of  the  noble  Marquess ;  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  ably  performs  his  duties 
if  he  has  any  to  discharge.  But  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this  —  Would  he 
have  been  placed  in  his  present  posi- 
tion without  salary,  but  for  the  rank  and 
wealth  he  enjoys  ?  K  not,  I  want  to 
know,  considering  the  competition — ^if  I 
may  say  so — ^that  exists  amongst  public 
men  to  attain  official  digni^,  ought 
those  who  have  adventitious  advantages 
to  be  lighter  weighted  than  those  they 
compete  with  ?  I  consider  it  is  an  hon- 
ourable ambition  for  a  man  to  wish  to 
serve  the  Crown  in  high  offices  of  State, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  can  do  so 
without  first  beginning  in  the  lower 
ranks,  and  a  generous  rivalry  exists 
among  competitors  for  these  mmor  ap- 
pointments. Nothing  gives  a  man  so 
great  an  advantage  towards  his  being 
selected  for  high  official  position  as  two 
or  three  years  experience  in  Office,  and 
no  one  mil  deny  that  he  is  a  much  more 
competent  man  for  Office  than  if  without 
that  experience.  If  you  get  young 
Peers  to  be  utilized  in  this  way  you 
will  give  them  that  official  experience 
which  will  enable  them  to  distance  all 
competitors  when  they  seek  higher 
offices.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) asks  what  objection  we  can  raise 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Sixth  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  if  he  has  no  salary  ?  but 
I  answer,  will  not  the  noble  Lord  who 
takes  that  place,  without  pay,  have 
superior  claims  to  the  first  vacant  place 
with  pay?  In  this  country,  where  all 
public  men.  Peers  or  Commoners,  should 
start  on  an  equality,  it  is  objectionable — 
certainly  it  is  novel— to  give  either  class 
an  advantage  by  placing  its  members 
in  high  official  position,  even  though 
they  receive  no  salary  for  the  duties 
they  perform.  Some  explanation  beyond 
what  has  already  been  given  should  be 
offered  to  the  House  for  this  novel  pro- 
ceeding. K  work  is  to  be  done  by  a  man, 
whether  he  be  Prince,  Peer,  or  peasant, 
he  should  receive  a  salary  for  it.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  if 
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the  noble  Marquess  has  duties  to  do 
which  occupy  his  time  he  should  receive 
a  salary.  I  make  no  apology  for  de- 
taining the  House,  because,  although 
the  Navy  Estimates  are  of  great  inter- 
est, the  matter  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  brought  before  us  is  of  considerable 
importance  and  ought  to  be  discussed 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  explana- 
tion does  not  satisfy  me  that  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Treasury — as 
far  as  I  understand  them — are  justifiable, 
nor  can  I  comprehend  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  in  what  man- 
ner the  duties  of  the  Treasury  are  di- 
vided among  the  Junior  Lords. 

Me.  CASDWELL:  So  much  has 
been  said  respecting  the  alteration  that 
has  been  made  in  lie  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  War  Office  that 
I  ^ould  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  an- 
swer to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken.  When  I  first  entered 
Parhament  we  had  in  this  House,  to 
take  part  in  the  debates  on  nulitary  mat- 
ters, the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Colonies,  me  Secretary  at  War, 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  the 
Treasury  was  responsible  for  the  Com- 
missariat, the  Home  Office  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Militia,  and  there  were  no 
Volunteers.  When  I  look  at  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  I  see  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
has  associated  with  him  no  less  than 
three  Colleagues  in  this  House ;  and,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  Herbert,  with  all  his  great  know- 
ledge of  the  business  of  the  War  De- 
partment, urged  upon  the  Committee 
presided  over  by  Sir  James  Graham — 
and  that  Committee  agreed  with  him — 
the  great  importance  and  necessity  of 
providing  additional  assistance  in  the 
War  Department.  Moreover,  when  my 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  vacated  the  office  I  now  have 
the  honour  to  hold,  he  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  I  am  sure  he  sincerely 
felt,  notwithstanding  his  competence  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  that  his 
successor  would  be  the  better  for  some 
additional  assistance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  I  found  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Gfovem- 
ment  had  submitted  my  name  to  the 
Queen  for  my  present  office,  I  took  the 
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liberty  of  saying  I  should  want  some 
professional  assistance  in  giving  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions that  would  be  asked  me  in  the 
course  of   discussions    in   this    House. 
It  was  an  old  saying  Ciumllus  non  facit 
monachum,  and  a  man  putting  on  the 
wig    and    gown    of    a    barrister    does 
not    necessarily    become    competent   to 
give  answers  on   all   questions   of  law 
and  equity.     So  a  man  does  not  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  difficult  and  com- 
plicated questions  which  military  know- 
ledge involves  merely  because  his  Sove- 
reign has  chosen  him  to  fiU  the  office 
that  I  now  have  the  honour  to  hold  ;  and 
I  assure  the  House,  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, that  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  told  me 
that  he  had  submitted  my  name  to  Her 
Majesty's  approval  for  the  office  of  Se- 
cretary for  War,  I  told  him  that  what 
my  predecessors  had  felt  I  felt  in  an  in- 
creased degree,  and  I  trusted  that  he 
would  give  me  the  assistance  of  an  expe- 
rienced military  officer  to   aid  me    in 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  in  this 
House.   I  will  not  allude  to  the  remarks 
made  by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Captain    Vivian)    to    the    electors    of 
Truro ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  have 
felt  the  manner  in  which  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  has  devoted  his  talents 
and  his  industry  to  the  laborious  duties 
of  the  office  which  he  has  accepted  to  be 
most  useful.     That  is  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  made,  and  no  unconsti- 
tutional   change  has  been   introduced. 
My  hon.  Friend  has  not  signed  any  let- 
ters or  done  anything  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  unconstitutional  in  one  holding 
his  position,  but  he  does  give  me  assis- 
tance which  I  greatly  value  in  my  en- 
deavours to  reduce  our  military  expendi- 
ture.    Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Hunt)  has  said  that  it  used  to  be 
the  object  to  have  civilians  rather  than 
military  men    employed    in    the    War 
Office.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mustiiave  forgotten  that  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  late  Government,  a  mili- 
tary Friend  of  mine,  a  man  most  compe- 
tent to  fill  any  office,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and  that 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
was  also  allotted  to   a  military    man. 
The  late  Government    also  made  two 
other  militaiy  appointments  in  the  War 
Office,  for  which,  i  fully  admit  they  de- 


serve great  credit.    I  allude  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  distinguished  maH; 
Sir  Henry  Storks,   and  his   Assistant, 
General  Balfour.     These  were  all  mili- 
tary appointments  and    yet   the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  argues    against   mili- 
tary appointments.     Now,  what  is  the 
course  taken  by   the   present  Gx)vem- 
ment  ?      They    have    placed    a    civi- 
lian at  the  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  another  civilian  (Lord  North- 
brook)  in  the   House  of  Lords,  whose 
abUity  in  the  conduct  of  Business  in  this 
House  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
hon.  Members.     That  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  War  Department,  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  that,  from  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  the  House  of  Commons 
will  derive  great  advantage  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  military  affairs.      I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  so  competent  to  speak 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  honoilr 
of  filling  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  this  I  know,  that  no  one 
can  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions  of 
this  House,  or  in  any  Department  of  the 
State,  without  seeing  the  great  labour 
that  has  been  thrown  of  late  years  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     During 
the  short  time  when  I  held   an   office 
to  which  little  labour  was  attached,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  who  sits  beside  me 
(the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury)  used 
frequently  to  appeal  to  me  to  take  the 
Treasury  business  and  to  manage  it  be- 
fore Committees  of  this  House,  when  it 
would    have    been  more   appropriately 
conducted  by  some  member  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;    and    I    am    inclined,   from  my 
oJL  ;xperience,  to  affirm  st^ngly  that 
the    Treasury    did    require    additional 
force  in  order  to  exercise  in  this  House 
a  more  complete  and  adequate  control 
over   the   expenditure  of   the  country. 
As    for    my    right    hon.    Friend    the 
Third  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  who  knows    him    will 
admit  that  there  was  no  man  whose  ser- 
vices it  was  more  desirable  to  enlist  on 
the  side  of  economy.     Then,  fault  has 
been  found  with  the  appointment  of  a 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  who  represents  the  Treasury  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     What  is  the  fault? 
Is  it  that  the  Treasury  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  com- 
petent person,  or  that  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed without  salary  ?      But  if  he  had 
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been  appointed  with  a  salary,  it  would 
have  been  in  direct  violation  of  the  last 
Beport  of  the  last  Committee  that  had 
inquired  into  the  subject.  Therefore,  if 
the  appointment  was  right  it  was  more 
respectrul  to  the  House,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedents  which  we 
are  desirous  to  follow,  that  we  should 
have  made  the  appointment  without 
salary  than  with  it.  I  hope  the  House 
will  see  from  this  explanation  that  the 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  promote 
retrenchment  and  economy,  and  to  do  so 
in  the  manner  which  seemed  to  them 
best  calculated  to  carry  the  wishes  of  the 
House  into  effect. 

Motion,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  63,300  Men  and  Boys. 

Me.  CHTTiDEES  said:  Mr.  Dodson, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which 
was  communicated  to  this  House,  Her 
Majesty  stated  that  the  Estimates  which 
would  be  submitted  for  our  considera- 
tion would  provide  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  Service,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
be  reduced  in  amount,  and  it  is  my  duty 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  moving  the 
first  Yote  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  the  pledge 
so  given  has  been  and  will  be  fulfilled, 
and  to  ask  the  Committee  to  pass  Esti- 
mates for  the  Naval  Service,  which  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  will  fully  main- 
tain its  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  considerably  less  in  amount  than 
those  which  were  laid  before  Parliament 
during  the  last  two  years.  Sir,  I  ap- 
pear, of  course,  at  a  disadvantage  in 
having  to  give  full  details  as  to  these 
Estimates — first,  because  I  had,  with  my 
Colleagues,  not  more  than  eight  weeks 
to  prepare  them ;  and,  secondly,  because 
I  have  the  honour  to  follow  in  office  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.  Corry),  who,  probably  more  than 
any  civilian  in  this,  or  I  might  almost 
say  in  any,  country,  is  weU  versed  in  all 
the  details  of  naval  affairs,  and  whose 
explanations  on  former  occasions  have 
always  been  marked  with  so  much 
ability,  and  received  with  so  much  satis- 
fiEuHion  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  But 
although  many  hon.  Members  may  find 
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in  points  of  detail  that  I  shaU  not  be 
able  to  give  them  such  clear  and  exact 
information  as  greater  experience  would 
enable  me  to  do,  the  Estimates  them- 
selves and  the  statements  with  which 
I  propose  to  support  them  will  indicate 
a  dear  policy  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Gfovemment  in  dealing  with  these 
great  Services,  a  policy  which  I  trust 
the  House,  and  I  feel  confident  the 
country,  anxious  as  it  is  for  economy, 
will  be  prepared  to  endorse.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  state  to  the  House 
briefly  what  are  the  facts  and  the  figures 
of  the  present  Estimates  compared  with 
those  of  former  years.  The  Estimates 
provide  for  the  Effective  Service  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  Non-effective  Service  of  the 
Navy,  and  for  the  Transport  Service 
which  the  Navy  conducts  for  the  Army. 
Eor  the  Effective  Service  we  ask  a  sum 
of  £8,164,768,  for  the  Non-effective  ser- 
vice £1,515,525 — ^total  for  the  Navy 
proper  £9,680,293,  and  for  the  Army 
Service  £316,348,  or  in  all  £9,996,641. 
Erom  that  we  must  deduct  the  contri- 
bution of  £70,000,  which  will  be  paid  by 
India  towards  the  expense  of  her  naval 
protection,  and  the  net  amount  which 
the  country  wiU  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
the  Naval  Service  will  therefore  be 
£9,926,641.  The  Estimates  of  last  year, 
after  making  allowance  for  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  account,  gave  for  the 
Effective  Service  £9,332,579,  or,  making 
the  Indian  deduction,  a  net  amount  of 
£9,146,316;  for  the  Non-effective  Ser- 
vice £1,474,111,  or  a  total  for  these  two 
Services  of  £10,620,427.  The  Estimate 
for  Transport  Service,  in  the  same  way, 
after  deducting  £17,029  for  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  account,  provided 
£333,571,  or  a  total  of  £10,953,998. 
Taking  the  comparison  on  this  basis,  the 
difference  between  this  year's  Estimates 
and  those  of  last  year  shows  a  reduction 
in  the  present  year  of  £1,027,357.  But 
it  hfils  been  customary  to  state  the  Esti- 
mates in  a  slightly  different  form,  and  I 
will  follow  those  who  have  done  so  in 
previous  years,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  best  form.  I  wiU  allow 
as  against  the  expenditure  the  income 
connected  with  the  Naval  Service  which 
will  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  arising 
from  the  sale  of  old  stores,  ships,  and 
other  matters.  WeU,  making  allowance 
for  them,  we  propose  to  spend  £ 9, 996, 64 1 , 
and  estimate  to  receive  £396,623,  so  that 
the  net  charge  upon  the  country  from 
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the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  point 
of  view  would  be  £9,600,018.  Last 
year  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Oorry) 
proposed  to  spend  £11,177,290,  and 
estimated  to  receive  £443,292 ;  the  net 
amount  being£l0,733,998,or£l, 133,980 
more  than  our  Estimate.  And  going 
back  to  the  year  before  I  £nd  that  the 
actual  charge  in  1867-8  was  £11,342,798, 
not  indudmg  the  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
whereas  our  Estimate  is  £9,996,641, 
the  diflterence  in  our  favour  being 
£1,346,157;  and  if  the  extra  receipts 
be  deducted  on  both  sides,  as  we 
estimate  for  1869-70,  and  as  they  were 
actually  received  in  1867-8,  we  have 
almost  the  same  result  —  namely,  a 
difference  in  our  favour  of  £1,368,856. 
Sir,  I  think,  after  stating  these  figures,  I 
may  say  to  the  House,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  present  Estimates  show  a  re- 
duction upon  those  of  the  ciirrent 
year,  1868-9,  of  about  £1,100,000,  and 
upon  the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
year  of  about  £1,300,000  ;  and  this 
reduction  of  expenditure  is  pretty  fairly 
distributed  all  through  the  Votes.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  any  of  the  Effective 
Votes  is  there  any  excess  at  all  pro- 
posed in  the  Estimates  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  excepting  only  in  one  of  the 
Medical  Votes,  where  the  excess  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  rather  large  additional 
charge  which  it  is  proposed  should  be 
borne  by  the  country  in  connection  with 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  increase  in  the  non- 
effective charge  of  the  moderate  amount 
of  about  £40,000  or  £50,000.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  Esti- 
mates I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  have  re- 
verted this  year  to  the  form  of  Estimate 
which  was  in  use  before  last  year.  I 
suspect  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Corry)  entirely  agrees  with 
me  in  thinking  that  nothing  could  be 
more  inconvenient  than  the  arrangement 
of  last  year,  which  showed  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  a  different  form  from  the 
Army  Estimates.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  been  able  to  induce  the  Treasury 
to  revert  to  the  former  plan,  which  gives 
to  Parliament  a  real,  and  not  an  ima- 
ginary statement  of  the  charge  for  the 
JNavy.  The  difference  is  mainly  this, 
that  instead  of  swelling  the  Estimates 
by  including  in  them  provision  for  stores 
supplied,  and  work  done  for  other  De- 
partments or  Governments,  because  the 
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payments  pass  through  our  books,  and 
making  all  extra  receipts  in  the  shape  of 
repayments  by  these  Governments  and 
Departments  go  into  the  Exchequer,  we 
ask  for  the  amount  that  will  really  be 
required  for  the  naval  service,  and  that 
alone.  And  that  is  not  only  convenient 
as  a  matter  of  account,  but  also  advan- 
tageous in  the  interests  of  economy,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  when,  merely  as  a 
question  of  account,  you  have  two  alter- 
native methods  of  estimate  you  ought 
to  choose  the  one  that  gives  you  the 
smallest  Vote.  You  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  if  you  grant  the  larger 
sum  the  departmental  tendency  will  oe 
to  spend  it ;  but  you  have  not  the  same 
security  that  the  extra  receipt  will  be 
obtained.  Therefore  I  hold,  and  h^ve 
held  in  previous  years,  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Accounts,  that  the  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  estimate  for  the  smaller 
rather  than  for  the  larger  amount.  There 
is  another  change  in  the  construction  of 
the  Estimates  that  I  think  will  also  be 
of  public  advantage.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  show  in  connection  with  the 
naval  establishments  on  shore  only  those 
salaries  which  are  directly  charged  on 
the  establishments,  but  to  omit  from 
these  Votes  what  may  be  very  considera- 
ble amounts  in  the  shape  of  pay  and 
allowances,  the  officers  being  held  to  be 
borne  on  ship's  books,  and  therefore 
paid  under  the  Vote  for  the  Fleet — that 
is  Vote  1.  In  regard  to  the  present 
Estimates,  there  was  not  time  for  me  so 
to  re-cast  them  as  to  make  all  these 
transfers ;  but  I  have  been  careful 
throughout  the  Estimates  to  show  in 
connection  with  every  establishment  not 
only  those  officers  who,  as  in  previous 
years,  were  charged  on  the  Vote,  out  also 
the  number  of  those  other  officers  sup- 
posed to  be  officers  of  ships,  and  borne 
on  the  ship's  books.  There  are  also 
one  or  two  trifling  changes  in  the 
construction  of  the  Estimates  which  I 
have  made  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
quiry conducted  by  the  hon.  Member  fop 
Lincoln's  (Mr.  Seely's)  Committee  of  last 
year.  It  is  very  important  in  connection 
with  the  docl^ards  that  we  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  provide  in  the  Dockyard 
Vote  only  for  the  charges  which  actually 
belong  to  the  dockyard;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  should  enter  as 
dockyard  charges  those  that  were  pre- 
vioudy  contained  in  other  Votes,  out 
which  should  really  be  included  in  the 
Vote  for  the  Dockyards.  As  an  instance 
2  F 
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of  the  former,  I  may  refer  to  the  cost  of 
the  Water  Police  which  now  appears  as 
a  distinct  item  of  Vote  14,  instead  of  in 
ihe  Dockyard  Vote  6.     These  are  the 
principal  changes  in  the   arrangement 
of  the  Estimates,  all  of  which,  especially 
those  which  tend  to  economy,  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve.    The  effect  of  these 
changes  upon  the  comparison  between  the 
Estimate  of  last  year  and  the  Estimate 
of  this  year  is  as  follows  : — Apparently, 
according  to  the  printed  Estimates,  we 
have  made  a  reduction  in  the  Wages 
Vote  of  £274,000;  but  from  that  sum 
must  be  deducted  £75,000  in  connec- 
tion   with    troop-ships    transferred    to 
Vote   17,   so    that   me   real   difference 
between   the   Vote    of   last   year   and 
that  of  this  year  is  only  £199,000.     In 
the    same    way,    with    respect    to    the 
second  Vote — igt  Victuals  and  Clothing, 
apparently,  on  the  face  of  the  Estimate, 
there  is  a  reduction  of  £163,000;  but 
that  reduction  must  be  diminished  by 
extra  receipts  amounting  to    £90,500, 
so  that  the  real  reduction  is  £73,000. 
So,  also,  in  connection  with  the  dock- 
yards, there  is  apparently  a  reduction 
of   £137,000,   but    the  real    reduction 
is    £127,000.      Again,   in  the  case  of 
Naval  Stores,  the  reduction  is  apparently 
£91,000;   but  the   extra  receipts  con- 
nected with  those  stores  are  £34,000,  so 
that  the  real  reduction  is  only  £57,000. 
Then  in  the  Vote  for  ships  building  by 
contract,  there  is  an  apparent  reduction 
of  £325,000 ;  but  to  this  must  be  added 
a  sum  of  £6,000,  transferred  from  the 
Dockyard   Vote,   for    salaries  and   ex- 
penses  of  dockyard   officers  connected 
with  contracts ;   so  that  the  real  reduc- 
tion is  £331,000.     Again,  in  the  Trans- 
port Vote  there  is  an  apparent  saving 
of  £34,000 ;    but  the  actual  reduction, 
after    allowing    for    transfers   is    only 
£21,000.    These  corrections  being  made 
ffive  the  result,  which  I  have  stated  be- 
fore—namely, an   actual  diminution  of 
charge  of  £957,000,  as  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  Estimates,  or — allowing  for 
the  Indian  contribution — of  £1,027,000. 
And  now  I  pass  from  the  very  dry 
region  of  figures  to  the  main  questions 
afitecting  these  Estimates — the  three  great 
subjects  with  which  the  Admiralty  have 
been  engaged,  the  results  of  which  are 
shown  on  me  face  of  the  Estimates,  and 
trhich  I  shall  do  my  best  to  explain 
fiilly  to  the  House.     The  first  of  those 
subjects  is  the  reform  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  subordinate 
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departments  of  the   Admiralty  affect- 
ing all    the    Votes   for    Naval  Estab- 
lii^oments.     The  second  is,   the  policy 
of  the  Government  in  relation  to  our 
fleets  and  our  men ;   and  the  third  is 
our    policy  in    relation    to    the    dock- 
yards and  to  ship-building.     These  are 
the  three  great    questions  of   interest 
with  which  the  Navy  and  the  Admiralty 
are  concerned ;  and,  as  to  each  of  them, 
I  will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  state  to 
the  House  what  our  views  are  and  what 
is  the  policy  that  we   are   anxious  to 
pursue.     The  first  point— namely,  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  its  establishments — naturally 
divides  itself  into  two;   one,  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  governing  body  of 
the  Admiralty — as  to  which  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  give  some  information  to  the 
House  in  reply  to  a  Question  from  the 
hon.   and  gallant  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth   (Sir    James   Elphinstone) — the 
other  the  general  reduction  in  the  naval 
estabHshments  both  in  London  and  in 
the  countiy,  which  we  have  attempted 
to  make  by  concentrating  offices  and 
diminishing  routine.     With  regard  to 
the  first  of  those  two  questions,  that 
relating  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
Admiralty,   the  House,   or  those  hon. 
Members  who  have  attended  the  debates 
on  the  subject  of  late  years — ^who,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
were  formerlv — ^must  be  aware  that  a 
controversy  of  very  great  importance  has 
been  going  on,  and  had  not,  imtil  a  short 
time  since,  received  a  solution.      That 
controversy,  I  think,  maybe  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion which,  in  the  year  1860,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  the  dockyards.    When  I  say  it  begun 
then,    I    do    not   mean    to    deny   that 
the  organization  of  the  Admiralty  had 
been  called  in  question  much  further 
back  than  that ;    but  the  first  time   at 
which  that  subject  was  fairly  grappled 
with  since  1832,  at  the  hands  of  a  piiblic 
body,  was  in  the  years  1860-1,  when  the 
Commission,  on  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow   (Mr.    Dalglish)    sat, 
made  a  most  able  and  exhaustive  Re- 
port on  the  whole   question  of   dock- 
yard management.     It  was  referred  to 
that  Commission  to  consider  the  control 
and  management  of  the  dockyards,  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  stores,   and 
the  cost  of  building,  repairing,  altering, 
fitting,^and  re-fitting  ships ;  and  they  re- 
ported that  the  conkol  and  management 
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of  the  dockyards  were  inefficient.    They 
gave  as  causes  of  this — ^first,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty; 
second,  the  defective  organization  of  the 
subordinate    departments ;    and  third, 
the  want  of  clear  and  well-defined  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  they  proposed  to  cure 
those  evils — by  making  the    Minister 
entirely  responsible  for  the  control  and 
management  of  the  dockyards  ;  by  au- 
thorizing him  to  appoint  a  Controller 
General  subordinate  to  him;  by  mak- 
ing the  superintendents  of   the   dock- 
yards instruments  for  carrying  out  the 
Controller  General's  instructions ;  by  put- 
ting under  the  Controller  General  the 
Storekeeper  General  and   the    Director 
of  Works  and  by  requiring  the  Account- 
ant General,  although  not  his  subordinate 
to  prepare  such  accounts  as  he  wanted, 
The  Commission,  having  made  these  re- 
commendations,  reported   on   the   11th 
of  March,  1861,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  March, 
1861,  the  following  day,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was    appointed  which  went 
into  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  and  of  naval  control,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  organization  of 
the  dockyards  and  their  superintendence, 
but  also  as  to  all  other  matters,  such  as 
the  control  of  the  fleets  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Navy,  with  which,  as  well  as 
the  management  of  the  dockyards,  the 
Admiralty  are  concerned.  And  before  that 
Committee  also  the  controversy  raged  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body,  whether,  preserv- 
ing their  general  character,  in  any  minor 
respects  the  present  arrangements  might 
be  reformed,  and  generally  how  the  de- 
fects in  the  Admiralty  superintendence 
might  be  most  conveniently  remedied. 
Unfortunately  the  Committee  which  had 
to  deal  with   so  important  a  question 
made  no  Report  of  its  own,  but  merely 
reported  to  the  House  the  evidence  it 
had  taken,  the  result  being  that  those 
who  wished  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
the  Members  of  that  Committee  must 
wade  through  a  large  mass  of  testimony, 
and  endeavour  to  gather  those  opinions 
from  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses. 
I   think   there  can    bo  no   doubt  that 
the    tendency    of    the  Committee    and 
the    weight   of   the  evidence    adduced 
was  adverse  to  the  first  proposal  of  the 
Commission — ^namely,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  distinct  Minister.    I  find 
that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Sir  James 


Graham,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  who  had  all  been  First  Lords 
of   the    Admiralty,    and     Sir    Q^oj^e 
Seymour,     Admiral    Bowles,    and    Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  who  had  been  First 
Sea  Lords,   united   in    giving    a  very 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Board;    while,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington),  who 
had  been  a  First  Lord,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane,  Admiral  Elliott,  and,  I  think, 
Admiral  Denman,  were  the  only  wit- 
nesses who   objected  in  general  to  the 
^  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and   would    substitute  a  Minister,      I 
have  said  that  as  the  Committee  made 
no  Report,    one  can  only   gather   the 
views  entertained  by  the  Members  from 
the  questions  they  put  to  the  witnesses, 
and  that  I  need  hardly  add  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  eHciting  an  opinion 
on  so  important  a  question.     I  think, 
however,  mat,  upon  the  whole,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  tended  to  three  con- 
clusions, although  I  would  not  state  them 
very  positively.     The  first  was  that,  so 
far  as  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  fleet  were    concerned,   the   ar- 
rangements of  the  Board  were  not  im- 
satisfactory.      Secondly,   aa  far  as  the 
dockyards  were  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
the  Committee  would  have  differed  from 
the  Commission.      On  a  third  point,  it 
struck  me  that  the  evidence  was  all  one 
way — ^that  the  functions  of  the  First  Sea 
Lord  were   excessive,   too   much  work 
being  thrown  upon  him.     The  result  of 
the  debates  in  this  House  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  the  same.     My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely)  has 
raised  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  de- 
bate  as  to  the    administration  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  I  think  he  hit 
some  blots  as  regards  the  management 
of  the   dockyards,  but  he  brought  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
to  be  an  inefficient  body  as  far  as  other 
functions  are  concerned.     But  this  ques- 
tion of  Admiralty  administration  was 
most  fully  inquired  into  last  Session.  My 
hon.  Friend  theMemberforLincolnmoved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber, and  that  Committee  went  into  two 
most  important  questions.    The  first  was 
that  of  the  Admiralty  Accounts,  and  on 
this  head  the  Committee  was  practically 
unanimous.    The  other  was  the  question 
of  the  application  by  the  Admiralty  of 
its  ftmds,  and  the  Committee  sat  uiLt:Jk.^R> 
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late  a  period  of  the  Session  that,  after 
the  reception  of  two  Reports — one  from 
its  Chainnan  and  one  from  my  hon. 
Friends  who  then  represented  the  Ad- 
miralty— ^the  Committee  despaired  of 
going  further,  and  simply  reported  the 
eyidence  to  the  House.  But  no  impar- 
tial person — and  I  hope  I  was  such — 
attending  the  Committee  could  but  feel 
that  great  faults  in  the  system  of  ma- 
nagement at  the  Admiralty  had  been 
exposed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  on  its  formation  to  take  up 
this  question  of  Admiralty  re-organiza- 
tion? We  have  arrived,  then,  at  the 
conclusion  that,  if  we  had  on  the  evi- 
dence before  us  clear  views  on  this  ques- 
tion. Parliament  would  e2T>ect  us  to  act 
on  them,  and  establish  a  better  system 
of  administration ;  and  it  is  that  system 
which  I  am  now  going  to  explain  to  the 
House.  The  arrangements  under  which 
the  Admiralty  business  '  has  hitherto 
been  conducted  may  be  stated,  in  brief,  to 
be  these.  The  Board  consisted  of  a 
First  Lord,  a  Member'  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  might  or  might  not  be  a  naval  man. 
To  him  there  were  attached  four  naval 
o£B.cers,  as  naval  members  of  the  Board, 
and  one  civilian ;  and  the  Board  so  con- 
stituted had,  of  course,  permanent  offi- 
cers directed  by  a  Secretary,  who  might 
or  might  not  be  a  naval  man,  and 
also  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who, 
if  the  Minister  were  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  represented  the 
Department  in  this  House.  That  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  was  sometimes 
a  naval  man  and  sometimes  not,  and 
there  has  been  a  marvellous  amount 
of  controversy  as  to  his  exact  position 
—  whether  he  was  reaUy  the  second 
officer  of  the  Department  or  merely  a 
subordinate,  who  registered  the  decisions 
of  the  Members  of  the  Board.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  was  practically  in  the  hands 
of  four  or  five  distinguished  naval 
officers,  presided  over  by  the  Minister ; 
those  naval  officers  dividing  the  de- 
partmental business  among  them,  and 
approaching  to  the  action  of  a  Com- 
mittee, advising  and  carrying  out  the 
administration  of  the  Admiralty  under 
the  First  Lord.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  administration  was  satisfactory  so 
£ar  as  regards  those  great  public  estab- 
lishments— ^the  dockyards.  The  practical 
superintendence  of  them  was  divided 
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between  three  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — 
the  First  Naval  Lord,  the  Store  Lord,  and 
the  Civil  Lord,  and  under  such  arrange- 
ment it  is  hopeless  to  expect  distinct 
sufficient  responsibility.  But  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  administration 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  in  other 
respects  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  alter  it  so  far  as 
the  superintendence  of  the  fleet  and  all 
questions  connected  with  men  and  patron- 
age are  concerned.  For  this  part  of  the 
administration  there  is  no  occasion  to 
substitute  for  the  action  of  the  Board 
the  action  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral  or 
of  a  Secretary  of  State ;  and  I  would 
venture  to  add  that,  even  if  it  were 
convenient,  for  other  reasons,  to  create 
a  naval  Secretary  of  State,  there  is  one 
objection  to  it  which  in  my  mind  would 
be  overwhelming.  I  am  not  going  into 
the  delicate  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  War  Office  and  the  Horse 
Guards;  but  no  one  who  has  watched 
the  former  or  recent  interpellations  and 
debates  in  this  House  on  this  subject 
would  wish  to  add  this  difficulty  to 
other  naval  problems.  Under  all  the 
circimistances,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  of  1860-1 
with  regard  to  the  dockyards,  without 
disturbing  in  other  respects  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The 
evidence  taken  before  the  Commission 
and  the  Committees  pointed  to  one 
great  change.  The  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  who  was  popularly  looked  upon 
as  tne  manager  of  the  dockyards,  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  Board,  and,  more- 
over, he  was  subject  to  a  subordinate 
Member  of  the  j^oard,  the  First  Sea 
Lord.  There  was  thus  a  confusion  of 
responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  clear  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  was 
over-worked.  We  have  therefore  de- 
termined to  relieve  the  First  Sea  Lord  of 
all  business  in  connection  with  the  dock- 
yards, to  abolish  the  office  of  Store  Lord, 
and  to  brine  the  Controller  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Beam,  putting  him  in  charge  of 
all  the  inaUriel  departments  connected 
with  the  building,  repairing,  and  fitting- 
out  of  our  ships.  No  change  has  been 
made  as  to  the  fleet  and  men,  who 
will  be,  as  heretofore,  imder  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
nor  will  any  change  be  made  as  re- 
spects the  patronage  or  the  discipline 
of  the  Navy,  the  division  of  which  will 
be  preserved.    And  on  this  point  I  may 
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add  that  it  is  my  intentioii  to  act  as 
fully  as  any  of  my  predecessors  in  con- 
sultotion  and  hannony  with  my  naval 
advisers.  In  a  word,  the  new  division 
of  business  is  that,  under  my  super- 
intendence, the  First  Sea  Lord  will 
take  charge  of  all  the  business  con- 
nected witii  the  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
while  the  Controller  will  take  charge  of 
all  the  business  connected  with  the  ma- 
Uriel  of  the  Navy,  the  dockyards,  and 
the  purchase  of  stores.  These  great 
officers  will  be  directly  responsible  to 
myself  without  the  intervention  of  any 
Board  or  Committee.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  other  point  in  connection  with 
Admiralty  management  in  regard  to 
which  I  thought  a  great  improvement 
could  be  effected.  A  great  defect  of 
the  former  system  was  the  absence 
of  sufficient  financial  control  over  the 
expenditure.  For  a  short  time,  in- 
deed, when  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1865, 
this  deficiency  was  so  much  felt  that 
for  some  months  I  was  called  by  the 
title  of  Financial  Lord,  and  was  placed 
in  a  position  to  do  some  good  in  respect 
of  dockyard  and  other  expenditure.  jBut 
that  system  was  only  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary system,  and  I  did  not  find  it  in 
force  when  I  returned  to  the  Admiralty 
two  months  ago.  The  arrangement  I 
have  made  in  this  respect  is  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  is 
called  Financial  Secretary,  and  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  expenditure,  whether 
in  the  fleet  or  in  the  dockyards,  whe- 
ther relating  to  men  or  ships  or  stores, 
come  under  his  review  in  conjimction 
with  the  administrative  officer  who  takes 
charge  of  the  business.  The  greatest 
possible  practical  benefit  has  resulted, 
and  I  expect  will  result,  from  that  divi- 
sion of  labour,  not  only  as  regards  the 
efficiency,  but  also  the  economy  of  the 
service.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed, 
in  passing,  to  allude  to  a  Question  which 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone), 
said  he  would  ask  a  few  nights  ago,  but 
which,  however,  he  did  not  put.  The 
question  is  whether  the  arrangements 
which  I  have  made,  and  to  which  I  have 
just  called  attention,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  the  Admiralty  Patent. 
I  have  heard  whispers  of  such  a  doubt 
being  entertained,  but  I  thought  them 
entirely  dissipated  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1861.  I 
have  looked,  however,  at  the  Patent  itself. 


and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
antiquated  and  venerable  instrument, 
using  terms  in  vogue  many  years  ago, 
as  to  naval  matters,  enumerating  a 
good  many  colonies  and  omitting  a  good 
many  others,  in  language  to  \^ch 
we  are  not  accustomed  in  the  present 
day ;  but  the  only  enacting  part  of  it  is 
this,  that  everything  may  be  done  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  that  two 
Lords  must  sign  certain  orders.  The 
arrangement  of  business  in  the  Depart- 
ment itself  is  a  matter  for  those  who 
form  the  Board.  I  have  to  assure  my 
hon.  and  g'aUant  Friend  that  I  have 
done  nothing  which  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  words  of 
the  Patent;  but  I  may  add  that  when 
the  Admiralty  was  formed  every  member 
of  it  accepted  Office  on  the  condition  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  the  House,  and  that  these  ar- 
rangements were  embodied  formally  in 
a  communication  to  the  Treasury,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  an  Order  in  Council. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  to  issue  a  new 
Patent,  and  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  that  new  Patent,  I 
think  it  will  be  well  to  word  it  in  modem 
language,  and  that,  in  terms  as  well  as  in 
effect,  mere  may  be  no  doubt  about  its 
being  consistent  with  the  arrangements 
which  we  have  made.  In  the  meantime 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  we  have  been  acting — and  we  shall 
act — ^in  strict  accordance  with  the  law. 
I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  refer  to  one  or  two  other  reforms 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  super- 
intending department.  I  may  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  are  carrying  out, 
and  that  we  hope  to  carry  out  fully,  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  by  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  Admiralty  administration. 
That  arrangement  consists  in  getting  rid 
of  the  division  between  Whitehall  and 
Somerset  House.  Everyone  must  be 
aw«u*e  of  the  inconvenience  which  re- 
sults from  having  one  set  of  offices 
out  of  the  Strand — a  thoroughfare  con- 
stantly blocked  up — and  another  set  a 
mile  off— in  Whitehall  and  Spring  Qtur- 
dens.  By  amalgamating  departments, 
by  reductions  in  the  number  of  clerks 
and  by  giving  up  three  official  houses, 
we  shall,  I  think,  be  able  to  bring  all 
those  divisions  of  the  Admiralty  whose 
ftmctions  are  administrative,  to  White- 
hall. It  will  not  be  necessarjr  to  transfer 
some  parts  of  the  Accoimtait  General's 
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oifie*^,    the    fTt  iiilomcn    in    which    are  .  ant  clerks  and  writers  in  the  Admira 
c:npL">vo<l  in  the  examination  of  ship's   offices  in  London,  whoso  salaries  w 
ao'.' Mints,    but    wo   hope    to    bring   to    £G8.320.      In    1859    tho    number 
AMiitehall  all  that  i>ortion  of  tho  Ad-   clerks  had  increased  to  315,   and  th 


salaries  to  £84.209.  The  number 
clerks  stood  in  the  bc^nning  of  1 
present  year,  shortly  after  I  took  Offi 


miralrs'  esta]>lisliment  to  which  constant 
r»?tVrcnco  has  to  be  made.  Great  ad- 
vantage ^\'ill.  in  my  opinion,  result  from 

that  change'.  Xot  only  will  the  control  at  445.  and  their  salaries  amounted 
b-j  better  when  the  various  offices  arc  £123,106  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  i 
brought  more  together,  but  we  shall  bo  number  of  clerks  increased  between  li 
able  to  ^lispense  with  a  mass  of  double  and  1869  by  185,  and  their  salaries 
work  of  which  the  Committee  have,  in  ■  £55,000 ;  so  that  the  reduction  I  hi 
all  probabHitj-.  no  conception.  I  have  |i)n»xw^€*d  of  £20.000  only  diminial 
been  verj-  inquisitive  on  tliis  C|ue&tion  that  increase  ])y  about  one-third.  I  he 
of  double  work  with  s/jme  curious  the  Committee  will  believe  me  whei 
results.  For  instance,  I  f.^imd  that  two  say  that  with  me  that  nothing  could 
d'lpartmenti  were  preparing  precisely  ■  more  against  the  grain  than  bei 
the  same  books  from  precisely  the  same  !  concerned  in  operations  of  this  kii 
UMCuments,  in  precisely  the  same  fonn.  ■  Few  things  can  be  more  persona 
and  that  neither  d<-partment  knew  that  ■  disagreeable  than  cutting  down  1 
tlie  other  was  so  employed.  I  will  not  '  numbers  of  public  officers,  many 
mention  tho  names  of  the  departments.  \  whom  are  in  the  same  station 
as  this  is  now  at  an  end,  but  the  fact  life  as  oneself,  exposing  oneself 
was  no.  That  was  the  result  of  the  :  so  doing  to  all  those  imputations 
division  which  existed  between  Whitehall  cruelt}-,  and  of  making  wilful  and  f 
and  Somerset  House,  and  the  amount  of '  verse  changes,  which  must  be  most  pa 
letter  writing  and  references  which  wiU  :  ful  to  any  man  of  feeling.  But  I  can  i 
be  avoided  by  bringing  them  together  will ;  that,  since  I  took  this  task  in  hand,  Ihi 
be  veiy  great ;  nor  will  the  advantage  '  endeavoured  to  perform  it,  as  tax  a 
consist  merely  in  eflfecting  a  small  eco-  could  do  so  consistently  with  my  pul 
nomy  in  expenditure,  but  in  increasing  duty,  with  as  little  hardship  to  is 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  service.  Tho  result  of '  viduals  as  possible ;  nor  do  I  beli( 
the  arrangements  which  we  have  already  i  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  iniusi 
male  in  this  respect  has  been,  as  I  stated  has  been  done  to  any  one  in  effect 
the  other  day,  to  accomplish  a  saving  of  these  reductions.  The  course  which 
something  more  than  £5,000  a  year  in  iiursued  was  this.  When  we  foi 
tho  cost  of  superintendence,  and  £14,000  -what  a  particidar  department  consifl 
a  year  in  clerical  work  in  London.  1 1  of,  and  what  it  ought  to  consist 
gave  tho  figures  then,  and  will  not  weary  ]  we  considered  how  the  reductions  co 
the  Ilijuse  by  repeating  them.  The  \  be  made  in  the  personnel  of  that  depi 
Committee  wiU  not  expect  that  an  c»pe-  i  ment.  We  then  gave  all  the  gen 
rati'-n  of  t^iis  kind  can  be  otli^r  than  "  men  interested  notice  that  they  w 
t-i-'liu;;-;  and  gradual.  I:  is  stiU  going  liable  to  ho  removed.  In  the  case 
(in:  bu:  I  tbiiilj:  I  am  in  a  position  two  depart  ment  s  notice  was  given 
to  .say  that  the  whole  tcononiy  we  Jamiarytliat  a  reduction  would  take  pi 
shall  b».*  able  to  effect  in  the  official  on  the  1st  of  April.  I  then  appoio 
«v-tabli-hni».-nts  in  London,  incluiling  a  Committee  consisting  of  persons  ^ 
AMiitvhall  and  Somerset  House,  will  be  were  not  permanent  officers  of  the 
not  less  than  £20.000  a  year;  and  as  I  partment,  two  of  whom  were  out« 
have  been  accused,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  department  altogether,  and  certai 
cheescpaiing,  and  on  the  other  of  effect-  who  cotdd  not  be  accused  of  any  perso 
ing  over-great  rcductirms.  I  should  like,  feeling  or  bias,  and  who  were  to  go  ¥ 
with  the  ponnission  of  the  Committee,  to  narrowly  into  those  i)roposed  reductic 
state  a  f/w  facts  whi-.h  may  sen-e  as  a  and  to  endeavour  to  carry  them  out  n 
guide  to  tlit.'m  in  arri^dng  at  a  decision  tlie  least  possible  injury  to  individual 
as  to  whether  I  was  right  or  not  in  tak-  laring  down  the  rule,  which  was  aut 
ing  up  this  questi-m  of  economy  in  these  ■  rized  by  the  Treasury,  that  for  the  p 
gi'nat  establishmt-nts.  I  find  that  in  1649,  |  i)ose  of  these  reductions  the  whole  or 
that  is.  in  the  year  after  the  last  exten-  Admiralty  services  should  be  treated 
sive  rt\-ision  of  the  Public  Departments,  one,  so  that  officers  might  be  retired  fir 
there  w».re  260  clerks,  including  assist-  any  part  of  the  departments,  insk 
Mr.  Childer^ 
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of  neoeflsazily  from  tlie  partioiilar  offioe 
which  was  being  subjecteid  to  a  large  re- 
duction. That  Committee  was  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  last  month.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Baxter)  is  one  of  its  Members,  as 
well  as  Lord  Camperdown  and  Mr.  An- 
derson, the  Assistant  Controller  and 
AnditorwhOy  as  theCommittee  well  know, 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  onr  pub- 
lic servants.  The  inquiry  under  mese 
auspices  has  been,  and  will  be,  conducted 
most  fairly,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  authorizes  me  to 
say  that  they  already  see  their  way  to 
eanying  out  the  proposed  reductions, 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  in- 
jury to  those  employed  in  the  public 
service  who  do  not  wish  to  leave  it.  As 
I  have  stated  before,  I  have  given  up  in 
these  matters  my  own  patronage  altoge- 
ther. All  those  ffentlemen  who  will  oe 
reduced  will  be  phtced  on  tiie  redundant 
list,  and  if  there  is  any  efficient  person 
on  that  list  who  is  fit  for  an  appointment 
in  the  Admiralty  henceforward  he  wiU 
be  appointed  to  it  if  it  becomes  vacant 
during  my  tenure  of  Office.  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  do  more  than  that.  Such 
is  the  painM  task  I  have  undertaken, 
and  which  I  intend  to  persevere  in.  And  I 
will  only  appeal  to  the  House,  while  be- 
lieving that  we  will  do  what  is  fair  to  in- 
dividuads,  to  give  us  time  to  carry  out  the 
plan  in  the  most  efficient  way.  I  have 
stated  in  general  terms  the  alterations 
we  propose  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  officers  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  there 
is  one  of  those  departments  as  to  which 
I  may  appeal  to  the  House  not  to  press 
US  too  rapidly — I  mean  that  connected 
with  the  purchase  of  naval  stores.  I 
have  already  stated  that  our  desire  is 
to  cany  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  of  1861  with  regard  to  the 
Storekeeper  General's  Department,  and 
to  place  the  whole  arrangement  of  our 
naval  stores  and  contracts  on  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  business  footing.  On  this 
subject  I  never  shall  forget  what  the 
late  Mr.  Cobden  said  in  I  'think  his  last 
speech;  when  speaking  from  the  seat 
now  occupied  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith)  he  appeal- 
ed to  the  Admiralty  to  improve  me  ar- 
rangements for  thO'purchase  of  stores.  He 
said  what  was  wanted  was  not  so  much 
a  contracting,  as  a  buying  department, 
and  he  askea  us  to  make  our  purchases 
in  the  same  way  as  any  private  firm  or 
individual.  Mynon.  Friend  the  Member 
£ar  Montxcse  (Mr.  Baxter)  has  that  sub- 


ject in  hand,  and  he  is  perfectly  capable 
of  dealing  with  it,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  be  able  to  cany  out  greatly  im« 
proved  arrangements;  and  I  would  again 
only  appeal  to  the  House — ^knowing  what 
they  do  of  the  burdens  of  the  Adiniralty 
— ^to  give  us  a  little  time,  in  order  that 
we  may  thoroughly  mature  our  plans. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  estabUsh-^ 
ments  of  the  Admiralty — ^I  mean  those 
not  in  London — as  to  which  we  wish,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  obtain  more  efficient 
management.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  dockyards.  We  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  hxdc  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  dockyards  in  detaU, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  effect  some 
minor  reforms,  which  any  one  who 
looks  into  the  Estimates  will  notice. 
One  is,  greater  unity  of  management. 
We  propose  to  make  some  such  aira^ 
ment  at  each  dockyard  ashasbeen  earned 
out  in  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Navy.  As,  instead  of  making  the  Cons- 
tructor of  the  Navy,  and  the  head  of 
the  Steam  Department  two  co-ordinate 
authorities,  we  have  amalgamated  them 
with  assistants  for  the  different  branches 
of  their  business  ;  so  we  propose  at  the 
dockyards  to  combine  the  office  of 
Master  Shipwright  with  that  of  Chief 
Engineer,  creating  thus  a  eivil  manager 
for  the  whole  business.  That  has  alreadj 
been  done  both  at  Portsmouth  and  Cha^ 
ham,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the 
arrangement  will  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Again,  with  respect  to  a  subject 
brought  forward  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Lincoln  {Mi.  Seely),  and  upon  which  I  be- 
lieve he  once  divided  the  House-— namely, 
as  to  the  permanence  or  non-permanence 
of  the  dockyard  superintendents,  we  pro- 
pose to  appoint  our  superintendents  with 
a  view  to  keeping  them  at  the  dock- 
yard as  long  as  we  think  fit;  so  that 
when  we  have  got  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness we  shall  be  able  to  retain  him  whe^ 
ther  his  term  of  office  has  expired,  or 
he  has  risen  to  higher  naval  rank.  Hon. 
Members  will  also,  I  think,  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  we  have  decidedly  im- 
proved the  proportion  between  the  sa- 
laried estabUsfaments  and  the  labour  in 
the  dockyards.  I  omit  all  reference  to 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  continue — [Mr.  Cobby: 
We  discontinued  Deptfbrd]  —  but  we 
have  been  able  to  miake  reductions  in 
Ihe  cost  of  superintendence  at  Chatham^ 
Fdrtemouth,  I>evonx>ort,  and  Pembroke^ 
ttom  £95,121  to  £86,197,  although  the 
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wages  in  1868-9  were  £643,240,  while 
in  1869-70  they  will  be  £677,622.  We 
have  therefore  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  superintendence  by  £9,000 
a  year,  while  we  have  increased  the 
wagies  by  £34,000  a  year.  The  percent- 
age of  salaries  to  wages  in  1868-9  w«t8 
14-79,  and  in  1869-70  it  is  12*72.  I 
now  come  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  dockyards.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  has  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment determined  last  year  to  close  Dept- 
ford  as  a  dockyard,  and  we  have  earned 
out  his  intention.  After  some  consider- 
ation we  have  thought  it  desirable — as 
there  must  be  a  storeyard  on  the  Thames 
— ^that  Deptford  should  be  retained  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  our  Estimates  provi- 
sion is  made  accordingly.  With  respect 
also  to  Woolwich  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion— ^in  the  case  of  that  large  establish- 
ment, it  was  a  very  painful  conclusion — 
that  Woolwich  ought  to  have  notice  that 
it  would  be  closed,  and  we  have  deter- 
mined to  close  it  on  the  1  st  of  October  next. 
It  was  very  painful  to  have  to  deal  with 
the  interests  of  so  large  a  number  of  men, 
and  also  with  the  interests  of  so  lars^e 
a  town  more  or  less  affected  by  the  wim- 
drawal  of  that  establishment.  But  there 
the  question  wo  had  to  ask  ourselves,  was 
—and  I  apprehend  the  Committee  will 
agree  with  me,  that  there  is  only  one 
reason  that  would  justify  us  in  main- 
taining any  particular  establishment — 
Is  Woolwich  Dockyard  required  or  not  ? 
And  the  only  answer  I  could  give,  after 
very  careful  inquiry,  was  that  it  was 
not  required,  looking  to  the  programme 
of  work  to  be  imdertaken.  1  wish  to  be 
very  precise  on  one  matter  connected 
with  this  decision.  I  know  there  is  an 
idea  afloat — and  a  very  natural  one — ^that 
we  have  not  given  to  ^ose  interested  fair 
and  reasonable  notice.  Now  the  notice  it- 
self was  given  in  the  earlypart  of  January, 
and  therefore  extended  to  nine  months  ; 
but  in  reality  all  parties  concerned  have 
known  well  what  was  coming  so  far 
back  as  1 864,  for  we  are  only  carrying 
out  the  policy  at  that  time  imani- 
mously  adopted  by  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  great  works  of  dockyard  ex- 
tension wore  referred,  and  on  whose 
Eeport  the  House  acted.  That  was  no 
mere  casual  Report.  The  policy  which 
that  Committee  recommended  is  that 
imder  which  we  have  embarked  on 
very  great  works  at  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham,  and  the  expenditure  on  those 
^at  works  is  regulated ;  and  tho  adop- 
uon  of  the  recommendations  of  that  Be- 


port  constitutes  undoubted  notice  to  all 
concerned.  The  proposal  as  to  Wool- 
wich Dockyard  was  made  in  these  terms — 

"  In  recommending  projects  which  will,  if 
carried  out,  involYO  a  large  additional  expendi- 
ture, your  Committee  do  not  think  it  beyond 
their  duty  to  suggest  that  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Pem- 
broke Dockyards  might  not  be  suppressed  altoge- 
ther and  disposed  of,  and  the  business  now  carried 
on  in  them  transferred  to  the  yards  to  which  such 
important  and  costly  additions  are  in  progress  or 
in  prospect." 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  recom- 
mendation was  not  unanimous ;  but  as 
to  Woolwich  this  is  an  error.  There 
was  a  division  on  the  question  whe- 
ther the  names  of  the  dockyards 
should  be  recited,  or  whether  the  terms 
should  be  "  some  of  the  minor  dock- 
yards ;"  but  it  was  decided  by  a  majo- 
rity of  8  to  5  that  the  particular  dock- 
yards should  be  named.  Thereafter 
came  distinct  Motions  as  to  these  par- 
ticular yards.  Deptford  was  inserted 
imanimously ;  and  Woolwich  was  in- 
serted unanimously.  The  only  question 
raised  was  as  to  Pembroke,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir 
John  Hay)  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone)  voting  that  Pembroke 
should  be  inserted,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr. 
Corry)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  John  PaJdngton)  voting  that 
Pembroke  should  not  be  inserted.  I 
find  also  that  in  moving  the  Estimates  for 
1866-7,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1866, 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  said  distinctly  that 
no  further  expenditure  would  be  incurred 
at  Woolwich,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
closed  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Eeport.  I  do  not  think, 
under  these  circimistances,  there  could 
be  any  doubt  that  Woolwich  Dockyard 
should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  business 
to  be  done  in  the  yards  admitted  of  the 
reduction ;  and  when,  on  reviewing  the 
programme  of  work,  1  was  satisfied  that 
the  time  had  come,  we  decided  to  take  the 
step ;  and  notice  was  given  that  it  would 
be  closed  on  the  1st  of  October.  With 
respect  to  the  persons  employed  there,  I 
am  most  anxious  that  they  should  bo 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
and  I  hope  our  policy  will  minimize  the 
distress  and  loss  to  which  they  will  be 
exposed.  The  established  men  will  be 
transferred  to  other  yards ;  we  propose 
also  to  transfer  as  many  of  the  non-es- 
tablishment men  as  we  can,  and  with  re- 
gard also  to  mechanics  i^  the  factory 
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w1lO|  altLongli  liable  to  be  discharged 
at  any  moment,  are  of  value  to  the 
Government,  we  hope,  as  vacancies  occur 
in  other  yards,  to  re-enter  as  many  as 
possible  8dPfcer  the  1st  of  October.  So  far 
as  regards  the  interests  of  the  officers 
and  men.  Then,  as  regards  the  interests 
of  the  town  of  Woolwich,  the  yard  will 
be  let  for  the  purpose  of  a  private  estab- 
lishment if  any  parties  are  prepared  to 
take  it.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sell  it ; 
but  looking  to  the  possibilities  of  a  naval 
war,  I  should  hesitate  to  do  so  until  the 
works  at  Chatham  are  finished.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  try  to  carry  out  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  groimd,  buildings, 
and  valuable  machinery  will  be  utilized. 
That  is  all  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the 
interests  of  the  locality,  and  that  we 
shall  do  to  the  best  of  our  pow0r. 

With  respect  to  the  emenditure  in 
the  great  dockyards,  I  will  just  allude 
to  our  proposals  imder  Vote  11,  that  for 
Works  and  Machinery.  That  part  of  the 
Vote  which  concerns  buildings  is  less  by 
£38,000  than  last  year.  But  the  cause 
of  the  reduced  expenditure  is  no  falling 
off  in  the  great  works  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  docking  of  our  fleets.  On 
the  contrary,  we  increase  that  expendi- 
ture. For  instance,  at  Portsmouth  and 
Chatham,  where  extension  works  of  great 
importance  are  being  carried  on,  we  pro- 
pose to  spend  £470, 000,  against  £420, 000, 
which  was  the  amoimt  of  the  Vote  last 
year.  We  also  propose  to  take  £30, 000  to 
complete  the  dock  at  Malta,  and  £15,000 
for  a  berth  for  the  floating  dock  at  Ber- 
muda. Where  we  economize  is  in  the  petty 
expenses  upon  the  small  works  which 
fritter  away  so  much  money ;  although  so 
far  as  ordinary  repairs  are  concerned  we 
have  provided  above  £60,000.  There  is 
one  dockyard  which  I  cannot  help  allud- 
ing to,  and  with  which  the  name  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Corry) 
will  always  be  connected.  Keyhtim  is  the 
child  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  I  must 
say  that  it  does  credit  to  its  parent. 
Among  the  many  things  which  the  House 
and  the  service  owe  to  him,  the  construc- 
tion of  that  great  establishment  at  Key- 
ham  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  most 
thoroughly  has  it  answered  the  expecta- 
tions that  were  formed  of  it.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1864  proposed  to  carry  out 
still  larger  works  at  Keyham  in  respect 
of  basin  and  dock  accommodation,  out 
just  now  I  do  not  think  these  are  re- 
quired. Bemembering  what  we  are 
doin^  at  Portsmouth  and  Chatham,  we 
Bhomd  be;  in  my  judgment,  wrong  in 


embarking  on  an  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  pounds  at  Keyham,  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  must  therefore  forgive 
me  if  we  do  not  propose  to  do  more 
there  than  ordinary  maintenance.  I 
may  now  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
dockyards  are  not  the  only  great  estab- 
lishments under  the  Admiralty.  We 
have  in  the  victualling-yards  large  and 
expensive  establishments  where  the  food 
of  our  men  is  prepared  and  shipped,  and 
we  also  have  very  important  naval  hospi- 
tals at  our  principal  dockyards  and  naval 
ports.  We  have  been  making  inquiries 
as  to  each  of  these  great  establishments, 
and  those  hon.  Members  who  have  looked 
at  the  Estimates  will  see  that,  sooner 
than  rashly  effect  detailed  reductions  as 
to  which  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
complete  our  inquiry,  we  have  taken 
gross  sums,  knowing  that  we  shall  be 
able  in  the  course  of  me  spring  to  mature 
more  economical  arrangements.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  victualling-yards 
there  is  a  very  excessive  cha^e  for 
superintendence,  and  the  division  of 
duty  between  the  superior  officers,  how- 
ever weU  considered  in  times  past,  is 
now  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  in 
some  respects  altogether  anomalous. 
The  time  nas  come  for  re-considering 
these  arrangements;  but  the  course  x 
took  is  one  which,  after  the  debate  this 
evening  and  the  Notice  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone),  will,  I  fear,  expose  me  to  some 
criticism.  When  the  tjovemment  was 
formed  it  was  thought  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement that  one  of  its  junior  mem- 
bers should  be  ready  in  me  House  of 
Lords  to  answer  any  questions  which 
might  be  asked  there  respecting  the 
Navy.  We  heard  this  evening  of  the 
old  generals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
there  are  old  admirals  as  well  as  old 
generals.  Lord  Camperdown  has  imder- 
taken  this  duty;  and  in  order  that  he 
may  do  so  more  effectually  (and  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  his  aoility),  I  have 
thought  it  advantageous  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  personally  looking  into 
some  of  the  Admiralty  business.  Lord 
Camperdown  has  visited  the  victualling- 
yards,  spent  some  time  with  the  principal 
officers  there,  and  made  a  valuable  Beport 
to  the  Admiralty.  Upon  that  Report  we 
hope  by-and-by  to  found  many  judicious 
and  economical  arrangements.  The  sub- 
ject has  not  yet  been  fully  considered, 
out  I  anticipate  considerable  benefit  from 
the  minute  and  careful  examinations 
which  he  has  made  into  tho^i^  ^qk^^^r^ 
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tablisliments.  In  the  same  way,  one  of 
the  things  which  cannot  but  strike  any 
man  who  goes  into  the  details  of  the 
Admiralty  Estimates  is  the  gradual  in- 
crease which  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  arisen  in  the  establishment  charges 
at  our  naval  hospitals,  while  the  nimi- 
ber  of  patients  and  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining them,  the  other  expenses,  have  not 
increased  at  all.  When  mis  came  imder 
my  notice,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
present  was  a  very  favourable  opportunity 
lor  obtaining  some  advice  and  assistance 
outside  the  Department,  because  Dr. 
Bryson,  who  has  been  Medical  Director 
General  for  some  years,  was  ending  his 
term  of  service  (it  has  since  expired), 
and  his  successor  has  not  been  appointed. 
We  therefore  appointed  a  Committee  of 
three  medical  men,  known,  I  dare  say,  to 
many  Members  of  this  House — ^Dr.  Mur- 
chifion,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  rendered 
similar  assistance  to  the  Gk)vemment  on 
previous  occasions,  and  Mr.  Ellis — and 
they  famished  to  ub  a  Eeport  of  great 
interest,  going  minutely  into  the  details 
of  the  establishment  of  those  hospi- 
tals, comparing  them  with  the  civil  hos- 
pitals, projiosing  certain  reforms,  and 
giving  very  valuable  information  upon 
flie  whole  subject.  That  Report  has 
only  been  received  within  the  last  few 
days.  It  will  be  referred  to  the  dif- 
ferent officers  concerned  by  whom  it  will 
be  narrowly  examined,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  consequence 
very  valuable  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  administration  of  our  naval 
hospitals. 

I  have  now,  I  fear,  at  too  great  length 
gone  through  the  principal  amendments 
and  reforms  which  up  to  this  moment  we 
are  in  a  position  to  propose  with  respect 
to  departmental  organization  at  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  I  repeat  that,  as  to  the 
dockyards,  our  reforms  are  as  yet  imper- 
fect, and  that  further  inquiry  will  be 
necessary.  But  I  am  now  going  into  the 
second  great  subject  which  I  shall  have 
to  lay  before  the  Committee — I  mean  our 
policy  respecting  our  fleets  and  men.  In 
1867,  speaking  from  the  opposite  Bench, 
I  was  the  organ  of  those  who,  having  had 
some  Admiralty  experience,  took  an  in- 
terest in  these  matters,  and  I  developed 
to  the  House  the  change  of  policy  which 
we  believed  was  called  for  with  respect 
to  our  fleets.  I  explained — I  hope 
modestly,  because  I  did  not  pretend  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  a  Minister 
having  access  to  official  information — ^the 

rt  of  reduction  which  I  thougJU  might 


be  made,  with  due  regard  to  the  security 
of  our  national  interests,  in  our  squad- 
rons abroad.  I  elicited  from  the  Govern- 
ment their  views  upon  a  question  which, 
imtil  then,  had  not  for  many  years  past 
been  discussed  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. My  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site(Mr.  Corry)  very  fully  entered  into 
the  debate,  though  he  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  Office,  and,  except  that 
he  rather  snubbed  persons  who  had  been 
Civil  Lords  for  daring  to  enter  into  the 
high  region  of  Admiralty  administration, 
I  think  his  remarks  were  exceedingly 
fair.  The  result  proved  that ;  because — 
though  for  the  moment,  with  due  official 
caution,  he  objected  to  my  scheme  which 
was  to  reduce  7,000  in  our  foreign  squad- 
rons— he  himself  afterwards  effected 
a  reduction  of  3,208.  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice, therefore,  that  we  took  occasion 
then  to  re-open  a  subject  admitted  now 
by  both  sides  of  the  House  to  be  one 
which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment. My  right  hon.  Friend  laid  down 
at  the  time  a  very  sound  doctrine,  which 
he  put  in  clear  words.  He  said  that  this 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  foreign 
squadrons  was  not  so  much  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Admiralty  as  for  that 
of  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices — 
it  was  not  so  much  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  as  for  that  of  the  re- 
sponsible Advisers  of  the  Crown;  and 
in  passing  I  may  say  that  from  the  latter 
point  of  view  I  was  a  littie  surprised  at 
the  notice  he  has  given  this  Session  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  consider  these 
questions.  This,  however,  was  the  doc- 
trine which  he  laid  down,  and  I  have  now 
to  inform  the  Committee  that  in  what  I 
have  done  and  propose  to  do  I  shall  most 
carefully  follow  his  advice — that  is  to 
say,  whatever  we  do  in  connection  with 
our  foreign  squadrons  will  only  bo  done 
after  most  careful  consideration,  with  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Secretaries,  upon 
whose  action,  of  course,  the  arrangement 
of  our  fleets  abroad  very  much  depends. 
During  the  short  time  I  have  been  in 
Office  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  time 
to  go  through  the  whole  details  of  our 
foreign  stations,  particularly  those  which, 
as  lying  nearer  homo  may  be  dealt 
with  later,  our  Mediterranean  and  North 
American  stations.  Wo  have,  however, 
carefully  considered  with  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Offices  the  whole  details  of 
our  fleets  on  the  China  and  other  distant 
stations,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
what  we  propose  to  do.  At  the  present 
time  our  fleeta  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
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America,  in  the  Pacific,  on  tike  Australian 
station,  on  the  Ohina  station,  on  the  East 
India  station,  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  AMca — ^taking 
flie  figures  &om  niy  right  hon.  Friend's 
BEpeecn  last  year  as  incucatinfi^  his  inten- 
tion in  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty — 
oonstitute  altogether  a  force  of  eignty 
ships,  with  11,767  men.  We  have 
already  arranged,  in  accord  with  the 
Foreign  and  Uolonial  Offices,  that  those 
eighty  ships  shall  be  reduced  to  sixty- 
fbor,  and  the  11,767  men  to  about  8,500 
— altogether,  a  reduction  of  sixteen  ships 
and  3,267  men.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  on  these  stations  during 
Qia  two  months  of  Office.  This,  added 
to  the  reduction  of  last  year,  gives  alto- 
gether a  reduction  of  6,600  men ;  and  as 
me  reduction  I  ventured  to  suggest  in 
1867  was  only  one  of  7,000, 1  £mk  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  canying 
out  that  suggestion.  The  force  on  foreign 
stations  as  proposed  by  the  late  Admi- 
ralfy  and  by  the  present,  is  shown  in  the 
fi)llowing  comparison : — 

"  Strength  of  force,  aocordiog  to  the  late  Ad- 
minltj  in  1868~Soath-eMt  coast  of  Amerioa, 
6  ships,  960  men  ;  Pacific,  12  ships,  2,705  men ; 
Anstralia,  4  ships,  776  men;  China,  34  ships, 
4,008  men ;  Bast  Indies  (after  deducting  ships 
detained  on  account  of  the  Abyssinian  mur),  7 
ships,  1^70  men ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  8  ships, 
509  men ;  West  coast  of  Africa,  14  ships,  1,475 
men  ;  total.  80  ships,  11,767  men. 

"Strength  of  force  as  nonr  arranged  with 
Seoretarj  of  State — Soath-east  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, 5  ships,  500  to  600  men ;  Pacific,  10  shipt ; 
2,000  men ;  Australia,  4  ships,  700  to  800  men ; 
China,  25  ships,  2,700  to  2,800  men ;  East  Indies 
(not  including  gunboats  in  the  Persian  Gulf),  6 
ships,  1,000  men ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  3  ships, 
400  to  500  men  ;  West  coast  of  Africa,  11  ships, 
1,000  men  ;  total,  64  ships ;  8,300  to  8,700  men 
(say,  8,500  men). 

"  Reduction— 16  ships,  3,267  men." 

With  regard  to  the  East  Indian  station, 
we  have  effected  an  arrangement  which 
appears  on  the  face  of  &e  Estimates, 
and  which,  I  hope,  the  House  wiQ  ap- 
prove. We  have  called  on  the  Indian  Gfo- 
vemment  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  Navy  in  Indian  seas.  Hitherto,  al- 
though India  has  borne  her  share  of  her 
military  expenses,  she  has  not  borne  any 
share  of  her  naval  expenses.  My  noble 
Friend  (the  Buke  of  Argyll)  and  his 
Council  have  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
upon  a  basis  which  I  wiU  now  explain. 
Iroposals  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  restore  the  old  Bombay  ^'Marine*' 
for  Hie  purpose  of  having  a  small  fleet  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That,  I  am  happy  to 
Wd^f  was  not  the  view  of  the  late  Ad- 


miral^ or  of  the  late  Qovemment.  The 
late  dfovemment  oame  to  ilie  decision 
that  that  arrangement  was  not  a  wise 
one.  I  entirely  agree  with  them  in  tiiat 
view,  and  we  have  azraoged  with  India 
that  we  shaUfiimish  her  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  keen  three  gunboats  in  tibe  Per- 
sian Ghilf ,  sne  x>&ymg  the  expense  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  !Ben^  and  the  Antbian 
Ghilf,  that  is  evezythmg  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Gape  Gxuffdafiii  to  Ceylon 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  She  will 
pay  a  capitation  rate  of  £70  on  the  ave- 
rage number  of  men  within  these  limitoy 
and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pay  as 
now  for  any  fleet  kept  on  the  east  coast 
ofAQioa.  I  think  that  is  a  &ir  bargain. 
India  then,  in  respect  of  the  fleet  now 
on  her  coast,  will  pay  mto  our  Exchequer 
£70,000  a  year.  With  reefpeot  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  American  sta* 
tions,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  not  had 
time  to  come  to  any  definite  arrange- 
ments ;  but  their  state  will  be  well  con- 
sidered by  the  Admiraliy,  in  ooigunction 
with  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  SecretazieB 
of  State.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
proj^ose  to  make  this  reduction  in  our 
foreign  stations  we  shaU  carry  out  the 
policy  of  sending  a  flying  squadron  to 
visit  all  our  foreign  stations,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  hope  soon  tofitout  six  or  seven 
very  fine  ships.  Under  this  arrangement 
we  shall  keep  our  men  more  at  sea  than 
they  are  at  present.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  spring,  about  Whitsuntide, 
we  also  propose  to  send  out  on  a  cruize 
severalty  our  coastguard  ships,  andflag- 
ships,  forming  what  I  may  call  our  First 
Beserve  Squadron;  and  we  intend  to 
offer  to  any  of  tlie  Naval  Beserve  men 
who  might  like  to  take  their  drill  at 
that  particular  time  the  option  of  going 
out  on  the  cruize.  I  wisn  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  it  is  not  by  this  measure 
intended  to  call  out  the  Beserve,  which 
indeed  can  only  be  done  in  time  of  war, 
or  to  consider  this  a  test  of  their  effi- 
ciency, but  we  think  it  would  be  usefiil 
to  the  public  service  for  tiie  Beserve  men 
to  have  the  opportuniiy  of  going  to  sea. 
I  may  say  that  the  sMps  which  we  ex- 
pect to  have  prepared  for  the  purpose  at 
Whitsuntide  are  the  Black  Prince^  the 
Ayineaurt,  tiie  VaUant,  and  the  JECfctoTp 
Lron-dads ;  the  Daneytif  the  Jhmean,  the 
I^afalyar,  and  the  Boyal  Georye,  Une-of- 
batUe  ships,  and  the  Mersey,  frigate; 
that  is  to  say  seven  coastguard  ships 
and  the  flaff-ships  at  the  Nore  and  at 
(Mk.    With  Tepai  to  the  Nayal  Be- 
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sGivG,  wG  propose  no  considerable  change 
in  the  Estimates,  but  I  think  the  time  will 
come  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  it 
may  be  convenient  that  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  should  make 
some  minute  departmental  inquiry  into 
the  whole  arrangements  connected  with 
that  force. 

I  have  now  stated  our  general  policy 
with  reff«ird  to  our  fleets.  We  propose 
gradual^  to  reduce  the  foreign  squad- 
rons to  the  minimum  amoimt  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the 
country,  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
and  for  effecting  those  other  objects  for 
which  the  squadrons  are  maintained.  We 
propose  to  keep  our  ships  and  men  as 
much  at  sea  as  possible  ;  and  I  need 
not  say  in  connection  with  that  that  we 
also  propose  to  be  as  economical  as  we 
can  in  me  consumption  of  stores,  and 
especially  of  coal.  I  now  come  to  the 
actual  effect  which  our  proposal  will 
have  on  the  Vote  for  the  men.  In  the 
last  year,  66,770  men  were  voted.  In 
the  present  Estimates,  we  propose  to 
take  only  63,000,  thus  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion of  3,770.  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  state  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  my  right 
non.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.   Corry).      The  reduction  wluch  I 

Sropose  is  in  the  non-seamen  class.  We 
o  not  propose  to  reduce  a  single  blue- 
jacket, and  there  has  been  no  reduction 
of  the  blue-jackets  afloat  since  I  came 
into  Office.  I  shall  give  the  House  the 
details  of  our  reduction.  The  number 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  non-seamen 
class  voted  last  year  was  18,455,  this 
year  it  is  proposed  to  be  16,677.  Last 
year  the  number  of  blue-jackets  w£is 
20,085  ;  the  number  now  proposed  is 
19,400.  The  number  of  boys  in  the 
coastguard  ships  is  reduced  from  360  to 
328.  The  coaistguard  on  shore  is  re- 
duced horn  4,500  to  4,325 ;  the  boys  for 
service  from  4,300  to  4,000 ;  the  boys  in 
trainingfrom3,100  to  3,000.  The  num- 
ber of  marines  last  year  was  14,700 ;  it 
is  now  to  be  14,000.  The  total  number 
under  these  several  heads  were,  last  year, 
65,500  ;  this  year  the  nimibor  is  to  be 
61,730.  The  numbers  were  as  follows 
when  my  right  hon.  Friend  retired  from 
Office  : — Officers  and  non-seamen  class, 
18,112  ;  blue-jackets,  19,280  ;  boys  in 
coastguard  smps,  312  ;  coastgucurdmen 
on  shore,  4,513 ;  boys  for  service,  4,517  ; 
boys  in  training,  2,702 ;  marines,  14,231 ; 
bemg  a  total  of  63,667  as  against  61,730, 

Mr,  Ckilders 


which  we  now  propose.  The  reduction 
effected  therefere  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  was  1,833,  and  I  propose  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  1,937.  I  may  now 
enumerate  some  of  these  reductions. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  substituted  for  an 
estabhshment  of  engineer's  stokers,  and 
shipkeopers  and  servants  in  charge  of 
the  ships  in  reserve,  a  small  establish- 
ment of  officers  and  men  on  board  divi- 
sional ships — ^the  ships  being  what  is 
called  "locked  up."  Ho  greatly  re- 
duced the  yard  craJPfc,  abolished  the  Re- 
serve at  Chatham  and  one  stationary 
ship  at  Sheemess.  We  also  have  abo- 
lished one  at  Portsmouth,  and  we  shall 
also  abolish  one  at  Devonport.  [Mr. 
CoBRY :  What  is  the  name  of  the  new 
flag-ship  ?]  The  Luke  of  Wellington. 
The  Victory  f  I  may  add,  is  not  laid  up  in 
ordinary  as  has  been  imagined.  We 
have  ceased  to  train  second-class  cadets 
in  the  St,  George,  all  the  boys  being 
transferred  to  the  Britannia,  We  have 
abolished  the  coastguard  ship  at  Mil- 
ford,  reduced  the  establishment  at  As- 
cension, abolished  the  Commodore's  flags 
at  the  Cape  and  on  the  South  Sea  sta- 
tion, reduced  the  Commodore  on  the 
Indian  station  to  the  second  class,  sub- 
stituted marines  for  a  lcu*ge  number  of 
servants.  We  have  also  reduced  the 
number  of  non-continuous  service  stokers 
— the  number  of  stokers  in  the  Beserve 
being  admitted  to  be  excessive — and  we 
have  made  an  arrangement  under  which 
a  nimiber  of  blue-jackets  will  be  em- 
ployed as  stokers  at  an  increase  of 
pay,  the  plan  being  similar  to  one 
which  has  been  adopted  with  success  in 
the  French  Navy.  The  total  result  of 
our  change  is  not  to  diminish  by  one 
single  man  the  really  effective  power  of 
the  British  Navy.  We  propose  also 
to  reduce  the  boys  by  400.  This  reduc- 
tion is  a  pure  matter  of  arithmetic. 
My  right  Eon.  Friend  opposite  knows 
very  well  how  past  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty have  strained  to  make  up  the 
number  of  boys  to  a  sufficient  number 
to  supply  the  waste  of  the  fleet.  Even 
in  1867  I  urged  the  necessity  of  more 
being  done  in  this  direction,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  now  reached 
that  point,  and  gone  beyond  it,  while 
the  waste  is  diminishing  every  year. 
With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
non-seamen  class,  there  are  some  facts 
which  I  think  will  prove  of  interest 
to  the  Committee.  Since  1858-9,  this 
class  has  been  steadily  increasing,  while 
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the  seamen  dass  lias  been  falling  off  in 
numbers.  In  1862-3,  the  seamen  num- 
bered 27,130,  as  Bj^ainst  10,518  of  the 
non-seamen  class;  in  1863-4,  the  former 
dass  had  fallen  to  24,593,  while  the 
latter  had  been  increased  to  11,160  ;  in 
1864-5,  the  numbers  were  23,039  and 
11,950 ;  and  in  1867-8,  the  seamen  dass 
had  been  reduced  to  20,615,  while  the 
non-seamen  dass,  exdusive  of  officers, 
had  been  increased  to  12,718.  These 
figures,  I  think,  go  far  to  justify  the 
course  we  propose  in  stopping  the  reduc- 
tion of  blue-jackets.  Let  me,  at  the  same 
time,  show  how  the  moderate  reduction 
whidi  we  propose  to  make  in  the  coast- 
guard can  be  made  without  injury  to 
tiiat  force  when  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  reserve  of  additional  seamen  for  the 
fleet.  In  1865-6,  when  the  present  es- 
tablishment of  the  coastguard  may  be 
said  to  have  been  settled,  there  were  in 
it  4,000  of  the  seamen  class,  and  1,200 
of  the  dyilian  dass.  The  blue-jackets, 
of  which  the  coastguard  forms  a  re- 
serve, stood  at  21,567.  The  former 
under  our  plan  will  be  4,450,  compared 
with  only  19,401  blue-jackets  aiOloat. 
The  result  of  this  will  be  that  the 
strength  of  the  coastguard,  compared 
witii  the  blue-jackets  of  the  fleet,  unll  be 
venr  much  greater  than  it  was  in  1865-6. 
I  now  come  to  one  part  of  our  Navy  in 
which  our  Estimates  show  a  reduction 
which  requires  a  little  explanation,  al- 
though the  present  Board  of  Admiralty 
did  not  settle  the  figures — and  that  is 
the  strength  of  our  Marines.  When 
I  took  Office  I  found  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  had  approved  a  proposal 
to  reduce  that  force  from  14,700  to 
14,000,  and  had  also  approved  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Woolwich  division.  It 
has  been  our  duty  to  carry  out  what  my 
right  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  do.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  his  proposal  was 
a  soimd  one,  and  for  this  reason  —  If 
you  have  an  excessive  number  of  Marines 
on  shore  as  compared  with  those  afloat, 
the  body,  which  is  a  costly  one,  does  not 
get  sufficient  training.  The  number  of 
Marines  afloat  was,  in  1859,  10,200;  in 
1862,  8,700;  in  1865,  7,900;  and  in 
1868,  7,600.  It  is  therefore  quite  dear 
that  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  Marines 
on  shore  has  been  imperative  ;  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  second  thoughts 
were  best,  though  he  resisted  my  pro- 
posed reductions  both  in  1867  and  last 
year.  But,  though  the  task  of  reduc- 
ing the  men  was  not  entirely  left  to 


us,  I  found,  on  acceding  to  Office,  that 
I  had  a  damnosa  her&ditas  in  the  reduc- 
tion to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  officers. 
I  had  hoped  that  this  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable task  would  not  have  mllen  to 
my  lot.  [Mr.  Cobby  was  imderstood  to 
deny  the  correctness  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement.]  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  throw  any  olame  upon  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  but  am  endeavoi 
to  make  some  excuse  for  what  I  m^ 
have  been  compelled  to  do.  I  had  not 
been  in  Office  a  week  before  I  was  in- 
undated with  complaints  about  my  harsh- 
ness and  injustice  with  regard  to  the 
officers  of  the  Marines,  and  i  wish,  there- 
fore, to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  my  own 
justiflcation.  In  April,  1867,  there  were 
509  officers  of  Marmes  and  15,887  men. 
In  August,  1867,  there  were  532  and 
15,678  men,  my  right  hon.  Friend,  for  a 
reason  whidi  he  explained  as  having  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  promotion, 
having  increased  the  nimiber  of  officers 
by  twenty-three,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
reduced  the  nimiber  of  men  by  over  200. 
In  March,  1868,  my  right  hon.  Friend  re- 
duced the  men  by  above  1,500  to  14,165, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  he 
left  the  officers  at  533,  and  in  December, 
1868,  when  I  came  into  Office,  I  found 
that,  with  the  same  nimiber  of  officers, 
the  men  had  been  still  ftuiher  reduced 
to  13,436.  The  complement  of  officers  to 
that  body  of  men — and  we  have  arranged 
it  on  the  most  liberal  scale — ^was  only 
438,  and  it  was  consequently  my  dis- 
agreeable task  to  make  a  reduction  of  no 
less  than  ninety-flve  officers.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  too,  a  few  days  before  I 
took  Office,  a  nimiber  of  gentlemen  had 
been  sent  up  for  examination  for  com- 
missions, and  of  these  sixteen  had 
passed,  two  out  of  that  number  having 
actually  been  appointed.  I  therefore  haa 
to  deal  not  only  with  ninety-five  officers, 
many  of  whom  ought  to  have  been  re- 
duced the  year  before,  but  with  those 
who  had  just  passed  for  their  commis- 
sions. I  mention  this  extraordinary 
state  of  things  for  my  own  justification, 
because  I  have  been  bombarded  by  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  Marine 
officers,  complaining  of  my  crueUy  in 
putting  some  on  retired  or  half-pay,  and 
not  appointing  others. 

And  now  uub  brings  me  to  the  most 
important  part  of  my  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  officers  and  men — ^namdy, 
me  enormous  excess  of  officers  on  the 
active  list.    This  has  been  the  subject  of 
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remark  for  a  long  time  past,  and  no 
doubt  several  important  amendments 
liaye  been  made.  I  see  sitting  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  his  Colleague  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stamford,  and  I  know  that 
they  both  think  that  some  remedy  must 
be  foimd  for  this  evil.  Indeed,  I  have 
read  carefully  the  interesting  controversy 
between  them  in  1862,  and  I  might  ap- 
peal to  my  right  hon.  Friend's  famous 
letter  from  Rome.  But  at  the  present 
time  the  facts  as  to  the  state  of  the  lists 
are  these.  I  leave  out  the  admirals  of 
the  fleet  and  admirals — ^very  few  of 
whom  now-a-days  are  employed  or  sup- 
posed to  be  fit  for  really  active  ser- 
vice. There  are  seventy-nine  vice  ad- 
mirals, of  whom  twenty-three  are  on 
the  active  list,  and  of  these  four  only 
are  employed  at  sea  and  four  in  harbour 
and  elsewhere.  Of  rear  admirals  we 
have  127,  of  whom  forty-eight  are  on  the 
active  list,  and  of  these  three  are  em- 
ployed at  sea  and  si±  in  harbour  and 
elsewhere.  Out  of  725  captains,  295  are 
on  the  active  Hst,  and  of  these  sixty-one 
are  employed  at  sea,  and  thirty-nine  in 
harbour  or  elsewhere.  Of  1,161  com- 
manders 405  are  on  the  active  list,  and 
only  eighty-six  are  employed  at  sea,  and 
ninety-nine  in  harbour  or  elsewhere. 
The  result  of  these  figures  is  that  we 
have  employed  at  sea  only  one  in  ten 
of  vice  and  rear  admirals  on  the  active 
list,  one  in  five  of  captains,  and  one 
in  four  and  a  half  of  commanders. 
As  to  the  junior  part  of  the  captains' 
Hst,  matters  are  lamentable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Out  of  111  captains  with  ser- 
vice of  five  years  and  less,  there  are  only 
ten  employed,  the  proportion  being  one 
in  eleven ;  and  out  of  eighty-nine  com- 
manders of  two  years'  and  less  service, 
fourteen  only  are  employed,  the  propor- 
tion being  one  in  six  and  a-third.  Di- 
viding the  captains  into  three  batches,  I 
find  mat  the  first  100,  who  have  been  on 
the  list  an  average  of  thirteen  years, 
have  been  employed  for  six  years  and 
322  days  each.  Tbe  second  100,  with  an 
average  of  six  and  a  half  years  on  the 
list  have  have  been  employed  one  year 
and  277  days;  while  the  third  100,  who 
have  been  on  the  list  an  average  of  two 
years  each,  have  been  employed  for 
seventy-one  days  each.  Again,  as  to  se 
service.  I  find  that  the  first  class  of 
captains,  out  of  their  average  of  thir- 
teen years  on  the  list,  have  had  only 
between  four  and  five  in  soa  service; 
the  second  dass,  out  of  their  six  years 


and  a  half,  have  had  only  between  one 
and  two  years ;  and  the  third  class,  out 
of  their  two  years,  have  had  only  sixty- 
one  days  or  two  months.  Now  I  think 
that  is  a  state  of  things  which  impera- 
tively demands  relief,  and  yet  when  we 
look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view 
it  seems  difficult  to  say  in  what  way  tlie 
relief  is  to  be  brought  about.  One  might 
hope  that  by  reductions  in  the  numbers 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  late  years  gradu- 
ally the  excess  above  might  be  eased  off. 
But  I  fear  that  the  late  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty took  too  much  credit  for  this.  The 
number  of  entries  of  naval  and  navi- 
gating cadets  in  1865  was  186,  in  1866 
was  160,  in  1867  was  175,  and  in  1868 
was  only  brought  down  to  140.  During 
that  time  the  number  of  sub-lieutenants 
and  navigating  sub-lieutenants  which  in 
former  times  had  been  thought  sufficient 
at  150,  or  200,  had  risen  from  298  in 
1865  to  362  in  1866,  347  in  1867,  364 
in  1868,  and  446  this  year;  of  whom 
there  were  in  the  first  four  yeeirs  made 
lieutenants  and  navigating  lieutenants 
88,  141,  122,  and  76.  At  tiie  beginning 
of  this  year,  as  I  have  said,  there  were 
no  less  than  446  sub-lieutenants  on  the 
list.  Looking  then  at  the  state  of  things 
now  existing  in  respect  of  officers,  I 
think  it  wm  be  admitted  that  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Let  us  see  what 
is  the  result.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
uneconomical.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  You  are  paying 
more  officers  than  you  can  employ ;  but 
not  only  is  it  directly  imeconomical,  but 
indirectly  it  has  two  bad  effects.  One  is 
that  when  officers  are  employed  for  so 
short  a  time  the  pay  they  receive  is  in- 
sufficient. Though  the  rate  of  full  pay 
may  be  very  good  if  an  officer  received 
it  for  his  full  time,  it  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  when  an  officer  is  paid  for 
only  one-third  of  his  time ;  you  thus  have 
constant  agitation  for  higher  pay.  But 
more  than  that,  when  you  have  too  large 
a  number  of  officers  for  the  service  to  be 
performed,  do  what  you  will,  it  makes 
the  Government  look  tenderly  on  the 
creation  of  unnecessary  employment.  I 
do  not  wish  to  go  into  detaU  on  this 
point.  I  have  already  mentioned  esa 
tablishments  in  which  to  my  mind  too 
many  officers  are  employed.  It  may  be 
right  to  employ  them  in  those  establish- 
ments or  it  may  not  be  ;  but  so  long  as 
you  have  so  large  a  number  of  idle  officers 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  pressure  to 
create   employment  for  them.     But  I 
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wish  to  point  out  a  still  more  injurious 
result  arising  from  our  having  too  large 
a  number  of  officers^  and  I  make  this 
statement  with  a  full  sense  of  its  im- 
portance, and  on  my  responsibility.     I 
feel  no  hesitation   in   saying  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 
Communications  which  I  have  received 
within  the  last  two  months  from  admirals 
and  other  officers  in  command  in   all 
parts  of  the  world,   convince  me  that 
though  our  naval  officers  are  as  gallant 
men  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  and 
as  willing  to  do  their  duty,  yet  there  is  a 
want  of  efficiency  among  them,  arising 
from  a  want  of  employment.  You  cannot 
expect  adequate  experience  from  captains 
and  commanders  who  are  for  two-thirds 
of  their  time  on  shore.     I  appeal  then 
to  the  House  to  support  us  in  reducing 
these  lists  in  some  practical  and  regular 
way.     It  cannot  be  done  by  the  slow 
process  of  kaocking  off  two  or  three  a 
year  imder  Orders  in  Coimcil  like  those 
of  1866.      The  proposal  we  intend  to 
make  will  be  embodied  in  a  Bill,  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  introduce  if  I  do 
not.  It  will  provide  that  officers  on  half- 
pay  willing  to  retire,  and  who  may  be 
spared  from  the  service,  shall  be  able  to 
compoimd  their  half-pay  for  its  equiva- 
lent present  value,  the  State  having  then 
no  more  claim  on  them.     This  would  be 
effected  through  the  agency  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Office,  who  would  advance 
the  composition,  the  amounts  of  half-pay 
being  annually  voted,  and  paid  over  to 
them.     At  first  this  would  save  nothing 
pecuniarily ;  but  the  practical  gain  would 
be  that  our  active  lists  might  be  reduced 
to  the  numbers  really  required,  and  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  substitute  for  the 
artificial,  and  in  many  respects  imintel- 
ligible,  rules  of  retirement  a  simple  sys- 
tem with  rates  of  pay  based  on  service 
and  sea  service.     We  should  also  have 
an  opportunity  of  fixing  the  numbers  of 
each  rank  on  an  actuarial  calculation, 
which,  allowing  for  deaths  and  a  due 
proportion  of  retirements,  would  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,   that  officers  would 
reach    the  various    classes  at  suitable 
ages.     This  system  should  apply  to  all 
the  lists.    I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
have  only  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  officers 
for  ships  in  commission  in  peace  time. 
We  must  provide  a  reserve  for  war  ; 
but  at  present  our  reserve  is  too  great. 
I  may  add  that  we  have  already  checked 
the  supply  from  below  by  reducing  the 

entries  of  cadeta  from  HO  to  114. 


I  now  come  to  the  third  part  of  my 
subject — that  which  relates  to  our  po- 
licy in  building  and  repairing  ships. 
Our  intention  is  to  minimize  the  repairs 
and  alterations,  especially  of  old-type 
ships.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  programme 
that  we  propose  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  building  ships, 
and  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  employed  at  repairs.  In  con- 
nection with  the  expenditure  on  repairs 
we  have  arrived  at  a  resolution  decided- 
ly tending  to  economy.  We  have  resolved 
that  the  length  of  time  for  which  a  ship 
will  be  commissioned  shall  be  increased 
from  three  or  four  years  to  five  years, 
proper  provision  being  made  for  inter- 
mediate changes  of  officers  or  crews. 
The  effect  of  that  will  be  to  very  m^ch 
reduce  the  amount  of  expenditure  wliich 
is  almost  always  incurred  when  ships  are 
put  out  of  commission.  We  intend  to 
thoroughly  overhaul  our  stock  of  stores 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  re-cast, 
to  some  extent,  our  establishments.  We 
propose  to  keep  the  dockyards  at  the 
point  really  required  for  economic  effici- 
ency, malong  the  necessary  reductions 
only  gradually.  We  propose  also  to  build 
in  them  vessels  chiefly  of  the  latest  type  ; 
to  employ  the  private  trade  as  our  ad- 
jimct—and  that  for  the  fabric  of  ships 
rather  than  for  fittings,  and  not  so 
much  for  ships  of  novel  type  as  for  those 
which  can  be  specified  clearly  in  con- 
tracts. We  intend  besides  to  propose 
to  the  House  the  repeal  of  the  Naval 
Stores  Act,  by  which,  it  is  said,  we  now 
lose  more  thaa  we  gain,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  ships 
which  cannot  now  be  brought  into  the 
market  except  to  be  broken  up.  But 
before  stating  to  the  House  our  pro- 
posals for  bmlding,  I  will  describe  the 
work  on  hand,  stating  first^  the  ships  in 
the  dockyards.  First  as  to  ironclads  not 
yet  completed — ^At  Woolwich  we  have 
the  Repulsey  launched,  but  which  will 
not  be  ready  for  sea  till  July ;  at  Chat- 
ham, the  Monarchy  which  will  be  ready 
for  sea  in  May,  and  the  Sultan  and  the 
Glattony  which  will  be  three-fourths 
complete  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
and  ready  for  sea  about  July,  1870;  at 
Pembroke,  the  Iron  Duke,  which  will  be 
launched  in  winter  and  will  be  completed 
in  May,  1870.  The  iron-clad  ships  bmld- 
ingby  contract  are — ^in  the  yard  of  Messrs. 
Laird  Brothers,  the  Captain  (turret), 
which  ought  to  be  ready  in  April,  but 
will  not,  I  fear,  be  before  July;  in  Messrs. 
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ought  to  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  In- 
vincible,  which  ought  to  be  ready  in  Oc- 
tober ;  again  in  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Laird 
Brothers,  the  Vangtutrdy  which  ou^ht  to 
be  ready  in  October ;  in  Messrs.  Palmer's 
yard,  the  Swiftsure  and  the  Triumph, 
both  of  which  will  be  half  finished  this 
financial  year ;  and  in  Messrs.  Napier's 
yard,  the  Jlotspur,  which  will  be  all  but 
finished  this  year.  The  unarmoured 
ships  are  these — at  Woolwich,  the 
Thalia,  corvette  troop-ship,  which  will 
leave  Woolwich  in  September  to  be  fitted 
at  Sheemess ;  the  Druid,  corvette,  which 
will  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  Spartan, 
corvette,  which  will  be  ready  in  April. 
At  Sheemess  we  have  the  Briton,  cor- 
vette ;  at  Portsmouth,  the  Dido,  corvette; 
and  at  Devonport,  the  Tenedos,  corvette, 
— all  of  which  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  financial  year.  At 
Pembroke  we  have  the  Inconstant,  M- 
gate,  which  will  be  completed  in  May 
next.  In  addition  to  these  ships  we 
have  two  small  gun-vessels  which  will  be 
ready  in  a  short  period.  We  have  build- 
ing by  contract  only  two  large  cor- 
vettes, the  Active  and  the  Vmtge,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Thames  Company, 
which  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  June 
or  July.  The  result  will  be  that  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1869-70  the 
only  unfinished  ships  will  be — at  Chat- 
ham, the  Sultan  and  the  Glatton,  which 
it  will  require  three  months  to  complete, 
and  at  Pembroke,  the  Iron  Duke,  whidi 
it  wiU  require  one  month  to  complete. 
The  ships  building  by  contract — ^namely, 
the  IViumph  and  the  Swiftsure — ^wiU 
require  nine  months,  and  the  JEotspur 
one  month  for  their  completion.  There 
will  be  no  imarmoured  ships  in  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  ex- 
cept a  small  gun-vessel,  at  Chatham, 
and  the  Osborne,  which  was  to  have  been 
built  in  the  course  of  the  year  1869-70, 
but  the  building  of  which  has  been  post- 
poned in  consequence  of  the  expenditure 
mcurred  in  the  repair  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert.  Having  shown  to  the  House 
what  our  work  in  hand  consists  of,  and 
how  small  a  portion  will  remain  to  be 
performed  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  I  wiU  now  proceed  to  give  them 
the  particulars  of  the  new  ships  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  down  in  the  dockyards.  I 
must  here  state  that  I  think  the  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  the  Controller  and  to  the 
Constructor  of  the  Navy  for  the  pains 
they  have  been  taking  for  some  time 
past  in  drawing  up  the  specifications  for 
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two  new  ships  which  I  propose  should  be 
commenced  at  Chatham  and  at  Pembroke 
Dockyards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
financial  year,  and  which,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  will  be  the  most  powerful 
vessels  in  the  world.  The  two  vessels 
of  which  I  am  speaking  will  be  turret- 
ships,  each  of  4,400  tons  and  of  800  no- 
minal horse  power,  working  up  to  5,600. 
They  will  have  double  screws  and  four 
engines,  and  their  speed  will  be  12^ 
knots  per  hour.  Their  construction  will 
enable  them  to  carry  1,750  tons  of  coal, 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  last  for  ten 
days'  consumption  at  a  speed  of  12 
knots,  and  much  more  at  lower  speed. 
They  will  carry  four  25 -ton  guns,  two  in 
each  turret.  Their  freeboard  will  be 
4  feet  6  inches,  the  base  of  the  turrets 
being  protected  by  a  raised  breastwork  of 
oval  form  7  feet  high.  Their  armour 
on  the  sides  and  breastworks  will  be 
12  inches  and  10  inches  thick,  and 
14  inches  and  12  inches  on  the  turrets; 
while  the  backing  will  be  from  13  inches 
to  20  inches  thick,  having  an  inner  skin 
of  armour  1^-  inch  to  1^  inch  behind. 
Their  decks  will  be  covered  by  2-inch 
and  2^-inch  plates.  They  will  have  no 
masts,  and  therefore  their  turrets  will 
be  able  to  deliver  an  all-round  firo. 
Their  crews  will  consist  of  250  men  and 
officers,  and  the  cost  of  each  will  be 
about  £286,000,  including  their  engines. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  inquired  what  would 
be  the  draught  of  water  of  these  pro- 
posed new  vessels  ? 

Mb.  CHTLDERS  :  Their  draught  will 
be  between  25  and  26  feet.  We  also 
propose  to  build,  at  Portsmouth,  a  third 
ship  of  the  same  kind,  with  some  im- 
provements, as  the  turret-ram  Hotspur, 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Corry)  last  year.  The 
difference  between  the  proposed  vessel 
and  the  Hotspur  will  be  that  the 
former  will  be  somewhat  larger,  will 
have  thicker  armour,  and  will  have  a 
revolving  instead  of  a  fixed  turret. 
The  new  vessel  will  bo  of  3,200  tons 
burden,  of  700-horse  power,  working  up 
to  4,200,  with  a  speed  of  12  knots,  and 
will  carry  350  tons  of  coal,  sufficient  for 
three-and-a-half  days'  steaming  at  10 
knots  per  hour.  She  will  carry  two  1 8-ton 
guns  m  one  turret,  her  freeboard  will  be 
1  foot  6  inches,  and  she  will  have  a  7-foot 
high  breastwork  roimd  her  turi'et.  Her 
armour-plates  wiU  be  of  the  following 
thickness: — 9  inches  to  11  inchos  on 
the  sides,  12  inches  on  the  breastwork, 
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12  inches  to  14  inches  on  the  turret, 
and  there  will  be  a  2-inch  deck-plating. 
She  will  carry  fore-and-aft  sails,  with 
slight  rigging  without  shrouds,  and  her 
crew  will  consist  of  200  men  and  officers. 
Her  cost  will  be  £195,000,  including  the 
engines.  The  only  other  ships  we  pro- 
pose to  build  in  the  dockyards  will  be 
one  or  two  small  vessels,  like  the  Staunehy 
either  at  Portsmouth  or  at  Devonport. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  de- 
serves great  credit  for  that  vessel,  which 
will  I  hope  be  very  efficient  for  harbour 
puiposes,  being  merely  a  floating  gun 
carriage.  I  stated  just  now  that  the 
btiilding  of  the  Osborne  yacht  at  Pem- 
broke had  been  postponed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  repairs  required  by  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  Her  Majesty,  with 
her  usual  consideration  for  the  public 
interests,  has  expressed  her  approval  of 
the  proposal  to  postpone  the  Duilding 
of  the  new  vessel  until  the  following 
year.  And  now,  if  I  have  not  already 
wearied  the  Oommittee,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  what 
will  be  the  state  of  the  English  Navy 
when  the  proposed  new  ships  have  been 
built.  I  am  not  awaxe  that  any  such 
statement  has  been  made  for  years 
past,  and,  perhaps,  as  we  have  now 
reached  a  turning  point  in  our  armoured 
fleet,  it  may  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House  that  they  should  have 
before  them  a  succinct  account  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  Navy  of  the  coimtry. 
We  shall  have  then  altogether  36  broad- 
side armoured  vessels,  carrying  555  guns; 
and  these  vessels  I  have,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  naval  Colleagues,  classed  in 
a  way  that  I  think  will  be  intelligible  to 
tiie  HouBO.  The  first  class  includes  two 
vessels,  the  JSerades  and  the  Sultan,  pro- 
tected by  6-inch  to  9-inch  armour,  of  a 
speed  of  14J  knots  per  hour,  and  cany- 
ine  18-ton  guns,  and  others  of  smaller 
caUbre.  Class  2  consists  of  six  vessels — 
namely,  the  Audaciow,  the  Invincible,  the 
Vanguard,  the  Iron  Duke,  the  Swiftsure, 
and  the  Triumph,  These  vessels  are 
protected  by  6  to  8-inch  armour,  possess 
a  speed  of  13}  knots  per  hour,  and  carry 
12-ton  guns  and  others.  Class  3  con- 
sists of  nine  vessels — ^namely,  the  Belle- 
rophon,  the  Lord  Warden,  the  Lord  Clyde, 
the  Minotaur,  the  Agincourt,  the  North- 
umberland,  the  Moyal  Alfred,  the  RepuUe, 
and  the  Penelope.  These  vessels  are 
protected  by  5i-inch  to  6-inch  armour, 
possess  a  speed  of  13  to  14  knots  per 
hour,  and  carry  12-ton  guns  and  under. 
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Class  4  contains  eight  vessels — namelyi 
the  Achilles,  the  Hoyal  Oak,  the  Prinee 
Consort,  the  Caledonia,  the  Ocean,  the 
Valiant,  the  Hector  (the  two  last  badly 
protected),  and  the  Zealous.  These  ves- 
sels are  protected  by  4J-inch  armour, 
have  a  speed  of  12^  knots  per  hour,  carry 
9-ton  guns  and  under.  OIbsb  5  consists 
of  four  vessels — ^namely,  the  JVarrior, 
the  £laek  Prince,  the  Defence,  and  the 
Pesistance,  all,  I  regret  to  say,  being 
badly  protected.  These  vessels  are  pro- 
tected by  4J-inch  armour,  have  a  speed 
of  12  to  14  knots  per  hour,  and  carry 
9-ton  guns  and  under.  Class  6  consists 
of  two  smaller  vessels  —  namely,  the 
Pallas  and  the  Favourite,  protected  by 
4J-inch  armour,  having  a  speed  of  12 
to  13  knots  per  hour,  and  carrying  9- 
ton  guns  and  under.  Class  7  consists  of 
two  sloops — ^namely,  the  Enterprise  and 
the  Research,  protected  by  4}-inch  ar- 
mour, having  a  speed  of  9}  knots  per 
hour,  and  carrying  6}-ton  guns,  and 
three  gunboats — ^namely,  the  Viper,  the 
Vixen,  and  the  Waterwitch,  protected  by 
4i^-indi  armour,  having  a  speed  of  9)- 
knots  per  hour,  and  carrying  6^ton 
guns.  We  shall  also  possess  eleven 
turret  and  special  vessels,  carrying  43 
guns,  which  are  classed  as  follows:  — 
Class  1  will  include  the  two,  of  a  new 
desim,  which  I  have  just  described  to 
the  House,  protected  by  10  to  14-inch 
armour,  having  a  speed  of  12^  knots 
per  hour,  and  carrymg  25-ton  12-inah 
600-poimders ;  Class  2  will  consist  of  the 
Monarch  and  the  Captain,  protected  by 
7  to  8-inch  armour,  having  a  speed  of  14 
knots  per  hour,  and  also  carrymg  25-ton 
guns.  Class  3  will  consist  of  the  OlatUmy 
protected  by  1 0  to  1 2-inch  armour,  having 
a  speed  of  9^  knotsper  hour,  and  carry- 
ing 25-ton  guns.  Class  4  will  consist  of 
the  Hotspur,  protected  by  8  to  12-inch 
armour,  and  the  second  Hotspur,  pro- 
tected by  10  to  14-inch  armour,  both 
possessing  a  speed  of  12  knots  per  hour, 
and  carrying  18  or  25-ton  guns.  Class  5 
will  consist  of  the  Poyal  Sovereign  and 
the  Prince  Albert,  protected  by  4J-  to 
5i-inch  armour,  having  a  speed  of  12 
knots,  and  carrying  12-ton  guns.  Class  6 
will  consist  of  the  Scorpion  and  the 
TVivern,  protected  by  4J-inch  armour, 
possessing  a  speed  of  10  knots  per  hour, 
and  carrying  12-ton  guns.  The  grand 
total  of  these  figures  mil  give  us  forty- 
seven  armoured  ships,  carrying  598  gpins, 
of  which  eighteen  are  25-ton,  nineteen 
are  18-ton,  and  111  are  12-ton.     Our 
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unarmoured  fleet  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  thus — ^We  have  at  the 
present  time,  thoroughly  fit  for  service, 
about  twelve  old  line-of-battle  ships  and 
heavy  frigates  of  the  old  type,  including 
the  Galatea  and  the  Ariadne.  (I  omit 
a  considerable  number  of  less  efficient 
old  type  vrooden  ships.)  In  addition 
to  these  vessels  we  have  the  Inconstant, 
heavy  frigate,  having  a  speed  of  15 
kaots  per  hour,  and  carrymg  12^-ton 
guns ;  the  Active  and  the  Folate,  large 
corvettes,  having  a  speed  of  15  knots 
per  hour,  and  carrying  6^-ton  guns; 
12  Blanche  class  corvettes,  having  a  speed 
of  13  knots  per  hour,  and  carrying 
6i^-ton  guns;  two  of  the  Druid  class, 
having  the  same  speed  and  armament; 
twelve  gun -vessels  of  the  new  type, 
having  a  speed  of  1 1  knots  per  hour,  and 
carrying  6^-ton  g^uns;  and  seventeen  new 
composite  gunboats,  having  a  speed  of 
10  knots  per  hour,  and  carrying  6^-ton 
guns ;  besides  others  of  the  old  type,  in- 
cluding eight  heavy  corvettes.  The  total 
of  our  imarmoured  fleet,  therefore,  will  be 
about  sixty-six  efficient  vessels,  besides 
a  number  of  old  sloops  and  gunboats. 
It  must  also  not  be  K>rgotten  that  the 
maritime  defensive  and  offensive  power 
of  England  will  consist  in  the  future  not 
only  of  ships  and  guns,  but  also  of  tor- 
pedoes, to  the  importance  of  which  the 
naval  authorities  of  this  coimtry  axe  fully 
alive.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make 
an  accurate  comparison  between  the 
strength  of  the  Navy  of  this  country  as 
it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  finan- 
cial year,  and  that  of  any  other  maritime 
Power.  But  I  may  say  that  in  compa- 
rison with  our  forty-seven  armoured 
ships  France  will  have  thirty-seven,  be- 
sides eleven  floating  batteries  for  harbour 
use.  She,  however,  has  no  vessels  that 
can  compare  with  our  first  or  second- 
class  broadside  or  turret-ships,  although 
she  is  strong  in  the  third  class.  Her  old 
imannoured  class  is  in  better  condition 
than  ours,  but  she  has  only  two  or  three 
of  new  type  to  compare  with  ours.  The 
United  States  possess  no  sea-going  ar- 
moured ships,  but  they  have  an  immense 
fleet  of  this  character  available  for  home 
defence.  The  value  of  their  recent  im- 
armoured  fleet  is  very  doubtful;  some 
persons  regarding  it  as  utterly  worth- 
less, while  others  think  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  For  my  part,  I  suspect 
the  truth  lies  between  these  extremes; 
and  I  should  doubt  whether  she  has  any 
imannoured  cruizer  equal  to  our  Incon- 
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stant.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  only  two  of 
her  ships  of  the  Wampanoa^  class  have 
succeeded ;  and  the  Piscataqua  class  are 
almost  admitted  to  be  failures.  These 
are  the  facts  in  which  I  think  the  House 
may  be  interested  with  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  the  fleet,  including  those 
which  are  now  being  Ibuilt,  and  those 
which  we  propose  to  build  in  the  limits 
of  the  present  year. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  con- 
fidently leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  our  acts  and  policy,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe.  As  to 
the  departmental  arrrangements,  we 
have  at  least  sheeted  homo  responsi- 
bility for  each  division  of  business,  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  xmder  the 
able  direction  of  Sir  Sydney  Dacres  and 
Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  both  the  personnel 
and  the  matMel  of  the  Navy  will  be  well 
looked  after.  The  Department  is  work- 
ing thoroughly  well ;  at  least  we  are  all 
perfectly  satii^ed  with  our  relations  to 
one  another,  and  the  progress  of  our 
business.  With  respect  to  the  second 
subject  which  I  have  brought  before  the 
House,  speaking  on  my  responsibility, 
and  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  my 
naval  advisers,  I  believe  that  what  we 
have  done,  and  what  we  propose  to  do 
in  reference  to  the  men  and  the  fleet  will 
not  diminish,  but  will  decidedly  add  to, 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  And  with 
regard  to  the  third  subject,  our  ship- 
bxulding,  having  laid  before  the  coim- 
try  a  distinct  and  positive  policy,  we 
propose  to  adhere  to  it.  We  believe  not 
only  that  our  proposals  vriU  be  econo- 
mical at  the  present  moment,  but  that 
they  will  end  in  still  greater  economy, 
and  on  that  ground  we  present  them 
to  Parliament.  I  move,  Sir,  that  63,000 
Men  and  Boys  be  employed  for  the  Sea 
and  Coastguard  service  for  the  year 
ending  the  31st  of  March,  1870,  includ- 
ing 14,000  Royal  Marines. 

Mb.  COREY :  Sir,  as  I  am  sufTering 
from  a  severe  cold  I  must  be  as  brief  as 
possible  in  my  observations.  In  the 
first  pJace,  I  must  congratulate  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Childers)  upon  the  very 
clear  and  able,  and,  I  will  add,  very 
agreeable  manner  in  which  he  has  in- 
troduced the  Navy  Estimates  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  Committee ;  and  I  can  assure 
him  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  per- 
sonally, that  he  should  have  been  se- 
lected to  occupy  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Admirfdty,  not  only  from  what  I 
hope  I  may  call  our  mutual  friendship, 
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but  also  because  the  attention  lie  has 
paid  for  many  years  to  naval  subjects 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  interest  which  he 
feels  in  the  naval  service.  I  must  also 
thank  my  right  hon.  Friend  for  the 
honourable  mention  he  has  made  of 
Bome  portions  of  my  naval  administra- 
tion  —  a  compliment  I  appreciate  the 
more,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  po- 
litical opponent.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  adverted  to  the  very  considerable 
reforms  which  my  Board  had  made  in 
various  branches  of  the  service,  and  I 
will  tell  the  Committee  the  amount  of 
reduction  which  would  have  been  ef- 
fected if  the  Estimates  for  1869-70 
had  been  prepared  by  me.  When  I 
resigned  OfB.ce  I  left  in  the  hands  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  a  Memorandum, 
describing  the  character  of  those  re- 
forms, and  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
of  which  they  would  have  admitted.  It 
amounted  to  £401,000,  as  compared 
with  the  Estimates  of  the  current  finan- 
cial year.  That  was  the  saving  result- 
ing fiom  measures  which  had  been  de- 
cided upon  by  my  Board ;  but  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  ensuing  year  had  not  been 
considered  in  detail  at  Somerset  House, 
where,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  aware, 
they  always  undergo  considerable  modi- 
fications, which  would  have  made  the 
total  reductions  considerably  greater 
than  the  amount  I  have  stated.  I  was 
imfortimately  obliged  to  be  absent  on 
the  Continent  on  accoimt  of  ill-health 
till  the  middle  of  October.  Upon  my  re- 
turn, having  been  unable  to  join  in  the 
usual  visitation  with  my  CoUeagues,  I 
made  a  private  visit  to  the  yards  which 
led  to  some  material  economies ;  almost 
immediately  afterwards  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  Ireland  for  my  re-election,  and 
on  the  day  after  my  return  I  attended 
a  Cabinet  Coxmcil,  at  which  the  Go- 
vernment determined  to  resign.  The 
Committee  will  thus  see  that  I  could  not 
possibly  have  given  a  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  Estimates.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, say  what  would  have  been  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  reductions  we  should 
have  effected  over  and  above  the  amount 
set  down  in  the  Memorandum  which  I 
left  at  the  Admiralty,  except  in  respect 
of  Vote  10,  section  1,  for  the  purchase 
of  Naval  Stores.  I  calculated  the  re- 
duction of  £401,000  on  the  basis  of  the 
rough  Estimate  placed  in  my  hands  by 
the  Storekeeper  General,  which  amounted 
to  £31,000  more  than  what  was  granted 
for  the  current  year.     But  I  am  au- 


thorized to  say  that,  after  having  con* 
suited  with  tiie  Controller,  he  found 
that  he  could  reduce  his  Estimate  to 
£15,000  below  the  Vote  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  That  would  be  a  difference  of 
£46,000,  which,  added  to  the  £401,000, 
would  make  the  total  reduction  £447,000, 
exclusive  of  such  further  reductions  as 
would  have  been  certain  to  foUow  a  care- 
ful revision  of  the  Estimates  at  Somerset 
House.  But  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring my  reductions — if  I  had  proposed 
the  Estimates  instead  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite — ^with  those  which  he 
has  been  able  to  effect,  I  must  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  £447,000. 
In  estimating  the  amount  I  should  re- 
quire for  the  service  of  the  year,  I  cal- 
culated on  the  necessity  of  providing 
£337,000  for  engines,  and  £515,000  for 
contract  ships — total,  £852,000 — ^which 
the  Controller  had  reported  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  existing  en- 
gagements ;  and  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  lay  down  any  new  ships,  armoured  or 
unarmoured,  during  the  year.  In  my 
opinion,  suf&cient  had  been  done  to  put 
the  unarmoured  navy  in  a  satisfactory 
state ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  advisable  to  build  more  iron-clads 
until  the  applicability  of  the  turret  prin- 
ciple to  sea-going  ships  of  war  had  been 
fairly  tested  by  the  approaching  trials 
of  the  Captain  and  the  Monarch.  But  I- 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Estimate  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  was  only  £295,000 
for  the  purchase  of  engines,  and  £420,000 
for  contract  ships,  making  together 
£715,000,  as  against  my  Estimate  of 
£852,000.  My  right  hon.  Friend  there- 
fore asks  for  £137,000  less  than  what 
I  should  have  required  to  meet  ex- 
isting engagements  only  if  I  had  had 
to  frame  the  Estimates.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  difference,  however,  is 
very  simple.  During  the  course  of  the 
autumn  the  revenue  returns  were  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  called  a  Cabinet  Council, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  deficiency,  the 
heads  of  the  great  spending  Depart- 
ments shoxdd  endeavour  to  make  the 
largest  possible  saving  upon  their  respec- 
tive Votes.  I  thereupon  consulted  the 
Chief  Constructor  in  the  Navy — ^in  the 
absence  of  the  Controller  who  was  then 
abroad — and  the  result  was  that  I  was 
able  to  imdertake  that,  by  withholding 
the  payment  of  part  instalments  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year,  which  it  '<^^^ 
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oustomary  to  make  but  to  which  the 
contractors  had  no  legal  claim,  £190,000 
of  the  Contract  Vote  should  remain  un- 
expended.   But  I  understand  my  right 
hon.  Friend  intends  to  pay  the  part  in- 
stalments as  usual,  during  the  present 
financial  year,  and  is  thus  able  to  reduce 
the  Vote  for  next  year  by  the  £137,000. 
If  my  Estimate  for  contract  work  had 
been  prepared  on  the  same  principle, 
it  woind  have  shown  the  same  reduc- 
tion.   It  is  a  mere  question  of  adjust- 
ment— ^that  is,  whether  payments  should 
be  made  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March, 
or    not    tOl    on    or  affcer    the    1st   of 
Apnl ;    and,    therefore,    for    the   pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  Estimates,  I  have  a  right  to 
add  the  further  saving  of  £137,000  to 
that  of  £447,000  which  I  have  specified, 
making  a  total  saving  of  £584,000  as 
compared  with  the  Votes  for  the  present 
year.      But  this  is  not  all.      The  Memo- 
randum I  left  at  the  Admiralty  did  not 
notice  Vote  1 7 — ^the  Vote  for  the  Convey- 
ance of  Troops,  as  the  War  Office  was  not 
prepared  to  furnish  us  with  the  necessary 
data  for  an  Estimate.  The  Admiralty  has 
no  control  over  that  Vote.  It  has  merely 
to  provide  for  the  demands  made  on  it 
by  the  War  Office.    Last  year  the  wages 
for  the  seamen  and  marines  serving  in 
troop-ships  was  provided  for  under  the 
jaaval  Vote,  No.  1,  and  I  had  calculated 
iny  reduction  on  the  supposition  that 
they  would  continue  to  be  so.      But  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  transferred  this 
item  to  the  Army  Vote,  No.  17,  and  has 
thus  reduced  his  naval  Votes  by  the  sum 
of  £74,000.      If  my  naval  Votes  had 
been  relieved  in  the  same  way,  they  would 
have  shown  a  further  decrease  to  the 
amount  of  the  £74,000,  which,  added  to 
the  savings  already  specified — £447,000 
and  £137,000 — would  have  made  a  total 
of  £658,000,  as  my  decrease  in  respect  of 
naval  Votes,  as  compared  with  the   de- 
crease effected  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
Thetotal  votedfornavalservicesin  1 868-9, 
exdusiye  of  Vote  17,  was  £10,806,690. 
Deducting  the  supplies  to  other  Depart- 
ments,— £112,082— the  net  amount  was 
£10,694,608.      The  total   naval  Votes 
for  1869-70,  exclusive  of  Vote   17,  are 
£9, 680, 293.     The  difference  between  the 
two  years  is  £1,014,315,   and  if  firom 
this  sum  be  abated  my  savings — £658,000 
— ^there  remains  £356,315,  which  is  the 
amoimt  of  the  decrease  due  in  these 
Estimates  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
His  achievement,  therefore,  is  not  the  re- 1 


duction  of  £1,000,000  in  the  Navy  Esti- 
mate, but  only  of  £356,000.  In  one  of 
the  journals  of  this  morning  it  is  stated 
that  the  Government  have  saved  on  the 
Estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
£2,000,000  during  the  two  months  they 
have  been  in  Office,  being,  it  is  added,  at 
the  rate  of  £1,000,000  per  month.  If 
they  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  result  by  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  remarkable.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  this  large  reduction 
of  £658,000  was  forced  on  us  by  public 
opinion — ^that  we  were  compelled  to  be 
economical  on  account  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  in  favour  of  retrenchment. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  permanently  increased  the 
Estimates  half-a-million  a  year.  That  is 
the  greatest  possible  mistake.  We  never 
intended  to  increase  the  Estimates  per- 
manently. We  increased  them  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  In  1867-8  my  right  hon. 
Friend  near  me  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
increased  them  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  provision  for  xmarmoured  ships, 
which  had  become  indispensable  to  ^e 
maintenance  of  our  foreign  squadrons,  and 
partly  to  increase  the  work  on  iron-clad 
ships,  and  last  year  I  maintained  the  in- 
crease for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  ar- 
moured navy  on,  at  least,  as  good  a  foot- 
ing as  that  of  any  other  nation.  Those 
objects  having  been  accomplished,  the 
temporary  necessity  for  increased  expen- 
diture ceased  to  operate,  and  we  should 
have  returned  to  Estimates  very  much 
of  the  same  amount  as  those  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Liberal  Government 
before  we  came  into  Office.  I  shoidd 
now  like  to  show  in  what  manner  I  pro- 
posed to  effect  the  reductions  in  the  Esti- 
mates as  Epecified  in  the  Memorandum  I 
had  placed  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
hands.  In  the  first  place,  I  proposed  to 
reduce  the  Marines  by  700  men,  for  the 
reason  I  stated — ^that,  the  complements 
for  iron-clads  being  considerably  smaller 
than  for  line-of-battle  ships,  their  nimiber 
ought  to  be  limited  to  that  which  would 
admit  of  their  employment  afloat  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  qualify  them  for 
the  double  purpose  for  which  the  force  is 
intended.  I  find  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  given  effect  to  my  intentions  in  this 
respect,  for  which  a  memorial  to  the 
Queen  in  Council  was  prepared  before  I 
left  the  Admiralty.  I  had  also  carried  out 
measures  which  enabled  me  to  reduce  by 
upwards  of  1,000  the  number  of  seamen- 
pensioners,  and  others,  having  charge  of 
the  ships  in  the  reserves.    These  reduc- 
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tions  effected  a  saving  of  £1 31,000  in  the 
Votes  for  "Wages  and  Victuals.  Last 
year  I  abolished  altogether  the  Steam 
iteserve  at  Chatham,  which  led  to  a 
considerable  saving.  This  year  I  effected 
a  further  economy  in  the  Medway  by 
substituting  one  ship— the  Ayincourf— 
a  first-class  iron-clad,  for  the  two  line-of- 
battle-ships  which  had  previously  served 
as  flag-ship  and  as  guard-ship  of  the 
Reserve  at  Sheemess.  I  also  placed  the 
seamen's  barracks  under  the  charge 
of  the  captain  of  the  Reserve  which 
enabled  me  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  captain,  his  staff  and  200  men. 
But  the  greatest  reform  I  have  been 
able  to  effect  has  resulted  from  abandon- 
ing the  old  system  of  keeping  up  an 
establishment  of  ship-keepers  —  engi- 
neers, stokers,  and  servants  on  board 
each  of  the  steam  ships  composing  the 
Reserves.  The  greater  number  of  these 
ships  are  now  **  locked  up,"  as  it  is 
termed — ^having  no  one  livmg  on  board 
them — and  are  placed  under  the  charge 
of  small  establishments  of  officers  and 
men  on  board  **  divisional  ships."  This 
reform  is  estimated  by  Captain  "Willes 
— ^the  late  captain  of  the  Reserve  at 
Devonport — to  have  reduced  the  annual 
charge  on  each  of  the  larger  ships  from 
£1,000  to  £200.  I  also  proposed  to 
effect  a  large  decrease  in  the  Votes  for 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  lay  down  any 
new  ship  this  year,  and,  in  consequence 
of  that,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
reduce  Votes  Nos.  6  and  10  by  £195,000 
below  the  Votes  of  last  year,  and  the 
amount  would  have  been  still  further 
reduced  by  £137,000,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  if,  like  my  right  hon.  Friend,  in- 
stead of  requiring  the  money  to  be 
re- voted,  I  could  have  paid  part  instal- 
ments, in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice,  out  of  the  sums  provided  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year.  This  would 
have  made  a  total  decrease  on  the 
Controller's  Votes  of  £332,000.  I 
also  proposed  to  reduce  Vote  11  by 
£44,000.  The  balance  of  increase  and 
decrease  would,  as  shown  in  the  Me- 
morandum, have  been  a  decrease  of 
£401,000,  exclusive  of  any  further  re- 
ductions on  a  revision  of  the  Estimates 
at  Somerset  House.  But,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  my  naval  Votes 
would,  if  prepared  on  the  same  princi- 
ple with  mat  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
nave  shown  a  decrease  of  £658,000. 
Looking   at  the  Estimates  before  us, 


my  right  hon.  Friend  will  forgive  me 
for  thinking  that  some  of  his  reduc- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made  under 
some  pressure — at  all  events,  the  first 
figures  given  in  the  general  abstract 
would  lead  to  that  inference.  The 
amount  taken  is  £9,996,000,  and  if  the 
figure  six  had  been  turned  the  other 
way  it  would  have  read  £9,999,000.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  told  by  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer,  **You  may  have  as 
many  nines  as  you  like  in  your  Esti- 
mates, but  on  no  account  must  the  total 
begin  with  the  figure  ten."  My  right 
hon.  Friend  effects  a  decrease,  over  and 
above  what  I  should  have  effected, 
of  £356,000,  the  difference  occurring 
chiefly  under  Votes  1  and  2,  for  "Wages 
and  Victuals ;  Vote  3,  for  the  Ad- 
miralty Establishment ;  Vote  6,  for 
Wages  to  Artificers;  Vote  10,  for  the 
Purchase  of  Stores;  and  Vote  11,  fop 
New  Works,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greater  part  of  these  reductions  are  ill- 
advised.  Vote  1  shows  an  apparent  de- 
crease of  £274,000,  as  compared  with 
the  Vote  of  last  year;  but  £74,000 
has  been  transferred  from  it  to  the 
Army  Vote  17,  so  that  the  real  de- 
crease is  only  £200,000 ;  and  of  that 
£98,000  is  due  to  the  measures  which  I 
carried  out,  so  that  the  amount  of  re- 
duction due  to  the  present  GK>vemment 
is  £102,000.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  and  his  Friends,  in  the  course 
of  the  speeches  which  they  addressed  to 
their  constituents  in  the  autimin,  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  that  I,  in 
some  instances,  should  have  followed 
their  advice  in  the  administration  of  the 
Navy.     But  I  may  now  return  the  com- 

Eliment,  and  I  congratulate  my  right 
on.  Friend  on  having  followed  my 
example,  and  refrained  from  reducing 
the  Marines  by  more  than  700  men,  al- 
though last  year  he  proposed,  and  went 
to  a  division,  to  enforce  the  reduction  of 
4,000.  However,  we  will  let  bygones 
be  bygones,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend,  under  the 
responsibilities  of  Office,  has  not  thought 
fit  to  reduce  that  branch  of  the  service 
to  a  greater  extent.  The  Marines  are 
an  invaluable  body  of  men,  and  I  hope 
the  reduction  now  made  will  be  final. 
I  do  not  think  the  force  ought  at  any 
time  to  be  less  than  the  14,000  at 
which  it  now  stands.  Sir  James  Graham 
expressed  the  opinion  before  the  Maiming 
Commission  that  they  ought  never  to  bo 
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reduced  below  16,000,  and  now  they  are 
2,000  below  that  number.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  right  hon.  Friend  say 
that  I  had  left  him  ihe  leeacy  of  having 
to  reduce  the  number  of  officers.  He 
says  that  I  increased  the  number  of  offi- 
cers while  I  reduced  the  number  of 
men.         

Mb.  CHTLDEES:  My  right  hon. 
Friend  is  under  a  slight  misapprehen- 
sion. What  I  said  was  that,  during  the 
year  he  reduced  the  number  of  men  by 
1,700,  but  he  made  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  officers. 

Mb.  COEEY:  It  is  true  that  last  year, 
when  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  men,  there  was  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  number  of  officers ;  but 
this  year,  when  I  decided  on  a  fiirther 
reduction  of  700  men,  I  called  for  a 
statement  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant 
General  of  the  proper  proportion  of 
officers  in  reference  to  the  reductions 
both  of  this  year  and  of  last  year,  and 
I  directed  the  draft  for  a  memorial  to 
the  Queen  in  Coimcil  to  be  prepared 
accordingly,  which  placed  the  Marines 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  seni- 
ority corps  in  respect  of  promotion. 
With  respect  to  the  redundancy  of 
officers  on  the  Navy  List,  I  was  myself 
desirous  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  for 
relieving  it  by  inducing  officers  to 
give  up  their  pecuniary  claims  on  the 
service  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  ; 
but  the  plan  which  I  contemplated,  al- 
though economical  in  the  end,  would 
have  necessitated  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture in  the  first  instance,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  existing  state  of  the  reve- 
nue, it  could  not  be  entertained.  The 
subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  always 
taken  great  interest;  and,  indeed,  the 
Retirement  of  1847,  which  reduced  the 
standing  of  captains  before  they  coidd 
obtain  flag  rajok  from  thirty-eight  to 
eighteen  years — a  difference  of  twenty 
years  in  the  ages  of  officers  on  reaching 
flag  rank — was  prepared  by  me,  and 
carried  against  much  opposition  within 
the  walls  of  the  Admiralty.  My  unfortu- 
nate illness  last  year  prevented  me  from 
paying  as  much  attention  to  this  and  other 
subjects  as  I  shoxdd  have  wished.  The 
scheme  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  indicated 
would  be  open  to  this  objection — ^that 
officers  in  want  of  ready  money  would 
sell  out,  and  having  lost  their  capital  by 
unfortunate  invesixaents,  or  otherwise, 
might  appeal  to  the  Admiralty  for  assist- 
ance, which,  in  many  instances,  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  refiise.    Such  a  scheme  might 

?roduce  great  distress.  At  the  same  time, 
quite  admit  that  anything  tending  to 
diminish  the  number  of  officers  would  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty 
and  of  Parliament.  The  better  plan, 
perhaps,  is  to  limit  the  entries  of  naval 
cadets,  and  my  gallant  Friend  (Sir 
Sydney  Dacres)  and  myself  worked 
with  this  view.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
proposes  to  save  £102,000  on  Vote  1, 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
stokers,  in  the  number  of  boys,  of  the 
coastguard,  and  of  servants.  With  re- 
gard to  the  stokers,  I  am  afraid  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  made  a  mistake.  I 
think  I  gave  sufficient  indication  last 
year  of  my  great  anxiety  to  effect  every 
proper  economy  in  the  management  of 
the  reserves ;  but  I  cannot  approve  of  this 
item  of  reduction.  On  making  inquiries  I 
found  that,  although  stokers  in  abimd- 
ance  could  be  obtained  at  anytime,  skilled 
stokers  were  very  scarce.  By  skilled 
stokers  I  mean  men  who  can  keep  up  the 
steam  at  a  proper  pressure,  and  preserve 
a  uniform  speed ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  services  of  such  men  will 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  stokers  from  the 
steam  factory  at  Portsmouth,  when 
ships  are  to  be  tried  over  the  mea- 
sured mile,  or  the  result  could  not  be 
trusted.  If  we  discharge  our  skilled 
stokers,  what  shall  we  do  in  the  event  of 
a  war  ?  We  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
market  and  take  stokers  where  we  can 
find  them,  skilled  or  imskilled,  and 
the  result,  I  fear,  will  be  disastrous. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  boys,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  their  numbers  should  always 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  of  men  in 
the  service.  Before  I  left  Office  I  called 
for  a  Return  showing  how  we  stood  in  that 
respect,  and  I  ascertained,  from  a  state- 
ment given  me  by  Sir  Alexander  Milne, 
that  the  number  of  boys  was  about 
sufficient  to  meet  the  waste  of  men, 
but  not  more.  I  am  rather  surprised  at 
the  course  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
taken  in  this  matter;  because,  in  the 
able  speech  which  he  made  in  1867,  he 
said  he  was  glad  that  the  Admiralty 
had  increased  the  number  of  boys  by 
418,  and  his  only  doubt  was  whe- 
ther we  had  gone  far  enough.  He  even 
went  further,  and  said  fiiat  keeping 
up  a  large  supply  of  boys  could  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  economy 
no  less  than  of  efficiency.    With  refer- 
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ence  to  the  coastguard,  I  must  strongly 
object  to  any  reduction  in  that  service, 
because  it  is  the  only  reliable  reserve  we 
possess.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
Koyal  Naval  Reserve,  and  I  know  it  to 
be  an  eflfective  body  of  men ;  but  the  coast- 
guard is  a  reserve  composed  of  the  best 
seamen  in  the  world — almost  every  man 
in  it  is  fit  to  be  a  petty  officer — and  they 
are  bound  to  come  forward  in  case  of  emer- 

fency,  for  they  are  aU  imder  martial  law. 
t  is  not  proper  to  reeidate  the  strength 
of  the  coastguard  by  the  number  of  blue- 
jackets as  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
done ;  they  were  never  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  blue-jackets,  but  to  pro- 
vide petty  officers  for  the  merchant  sea- 
men, whose  services  would  be  required 
on  an  emergency.  My  opinion  is  that 
any  reduction  of  that  force  will  be  at- 
tended with  danger.  The  next  sav- 
ing is  effected  by  means  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  officers'  servants,  and  sup- 
plying their  places  with  500  Marines. 
That  was  one  of  the  questions  which  I 
had  under  consideration  during  the  time 
I  held  Office  ;  but  objections  were  urged 
against  it,  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, by  my  two  senior  naval  Colleagues, 
and  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General.  I  con- 
fess, therefore,  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
the  proposal  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
Sir  Sydney  Dacres  now  consents  to  it. 
It  was  represented  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posed change,  though  it  might  be  palat- 
able to  the  men,  was  considered  objection- 
able by  the  officers,  who  thought  that  it 
would  derogate  from  the  high  position  of 
the  corps.  On  a  question  concerning 
the  economy  of  ships-of-war,  I  thought 
I  ought  to  pay  great  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  my  principal  naval  ad- 
visers, and  I  therefore  altered  my  in- 
tentions accordingly.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  subject  on  which  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  in  the  service.  Some 
officers — and  among  others  my  gallant 
Friend  and  late  Colleague,  the  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay) — ^think  the 
change  will  be  an  improvement.  I  shall 
only  add  that  I  hope  it  has  been  well 
considered,  and  has  not  been  proposed 
for  mere  economy's  sake.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  error  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
saving,  the  efficiency  of  that  magnificent 
corps  should  be  endangered.  A  very 
senous  question,  on  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  given  us  a  clear  statement,  is 
as  to  the  reforms  in  the  departments  at 
Whitehall  and  Somerset  House,  and  else- 
where.   That  is  a  question  into  which  I 


am  not  at  present  prepared  to  enter.  It 
deserves  very  careM  consideration.  I 
confess  my  own  impression  is  that  a 
great  many  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  not  be 
found  to  operate  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service.  Perhaps,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  particular  pressure  upon  the  De- 
partment, no  great  inconvenience  may 
be  felt;  but  I  do  not  think  the  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  dorks,  and 
the  throwing  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  on  individual  members  of  the 
Board,  will  be  found  to  answer  in  times 
of  emergency.  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
Admiralty  would  be  found,  for  the  first 
time,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it,  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
and  that  the  navy  would  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  misfortunes  such  as  those 
which  befel  the  sister  service  in  the 
Crimean  War.  I  think  some  of  these 
reforms  have  been  made  rather  hastily ; 
but  I  should,  prefer  to  consider  care- 
fully what  my  right  hon.  Friend  \lB&  told 
us  as  to  his  intentions  and  objects,  and  to 
discuss  the  subject  on  another  occasion. 
I  see  in  the  Vote  for  Somerset  House 
that  many  of  the  establishments  are 
still  under  revision ;  and  I  hope  before 
we  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  proposed  change  the 
whole  of  the  scheme  will  be  before  us. 
The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wa^es 
to  artificers  in  the 'dockyards  is  owmg 
principally  to  the  closing  of  Woolwich 
Dockyard,  in  respect  of  which  I  will 
only  say,  at  present,  that  I  think  it  has 
been  premature.  No  doubt  the  Dock- 
yard Committee,  in  the  Beport  quoted 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  imanimously 
recommended  the  closing  of  Woolwich 
Dockyard;  but  I  think  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  find  that  that  resolution 
was  qualified  by  myself  and  others,  who 
thought  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
close  Woolwich  when  the  extensions  at 
Chatham  were  completed.  That  has  not 
been  accomplished  yet;  and  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war,  we  found  ourselves  without 
an  establishment  on  the  Thames,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  where  the  eng^es  of 
ships-of-war  cotild  be  repaired.  The 
mere  power  of  re-teJdng  the  yard  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  intends  to  reserve 
would  avail  very  little  in  a  sudden 
emergency;  because,  as  the  docks  and 
workuiops  would  probably  be  ocoupied 
by  ships  and  engines  under  construction 
and  repair,  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  it  GO>]i<l  V)^\\A£As^\^^«^ 
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to  the  Admiralty  and  it  could  not  be 
re-establiE^ied  £)r  months,  and  pro- 
bably not  under  a  year.  The  reduc- 
tion in  Vote  10  section  1,  I  presume 
arises  from  the  discontinuance  of  Wool- 
wich Dockyard,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tribution of  its  stores  amongst  the  other 
yards.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whe- 
ther the  reduction  of  Vote  1 1  is  a  wise 
measure  or  not.  The  principal  expen- 
diture imder  that  head,  exdusive  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  great  extensions  of 
the  dockyards,  is  on  account  of  repairs. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  **A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine ;"  and  I  hope  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  economy  in  this  respect 
may  not  lead  to  a  much  larger  expendi- 
ture by-and-by.  I  will  not,  on  this 
occasion,  enter  into  a  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Estimates,  but  will  wait  until 
the  Votes  are  put  from  the  Chair,  when 
I  shaU  be  prepared  to  state  my  views 
and  opinions  upon  them.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  upon  which  I  must  not 
only  express  my  decided  opinion,  but  also 
give  notice  of  an  Amendment — ^I  allude  to 
the  proposal  to  build  the  two  larger  turret- 
ships  which  my  right  hon.  Ixiend  has 
described.  I  have  already  stated  that  it 
was  not  my  intention,  if  I  had  re- 
mained in  Office,  to  lay  down  any 
armour-clad  ships  during  the  present 
year,  because  the  Captain  and  Monarch 
are  so  near  completion  that  I  thought  it 
better  to  wait  xmtil  they  had  been  tried, 
and  the  merits  of  the  turret  principle 
tested  at  sea.  I  have  been  very  soundly 
abused  about  turret-ships;  but  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  no  one  is 
more  anxious  for  their  success  than  I 
am.  In  1865  I  brought  the  subject 
specially  before  the  House.  I  blamed 
the  Admiralty  for  what  I  called  its  su- 
pineness  in  ascertaining  by  experiment 
the  fitness  of  turret-ships  for  service  as 
cruizers,  and  after  that  the  two  turret- 
ships,  now  nearly  completed,  were  laid 
down.  But  whether  I  was  right  or  not 
a  year  or  two  years  ago,  the  matter  is  in 
a  very  different  position  now,  when  we  are 
within  two  or  three  months  of  the  time 
when  the  Captain  and  the  Monarch  will 
be  tried.  I  do  not  care  whether  those 
ships  fail  or  succeed — ^that  makes  no 
dinerence  so  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned.  If  they  fail,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter  for  the  present;  if 
they  succeed,  a  great  number  of  altera- 
tions of  different  kinds  will  necessarily 
suggest  themselves  for  adoption.  And 
not  only  do  I  object  to  laying  down  these 
^  at  present,  but  X  am  also  very 


strongly  opposed  to  the  particular  descrip,- 
tion  of  ships  proposed  to  be  built.  They 
are  to  be  deep  vessels,  drawing  twenty- 
six  feet  water,  with  twin  screws,  and 
without  masts.  If  I  were  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  nothing  wotild  induce  me  to 
build  such  vessels.  Nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  send  a  vessel  to  sea  as  a 
cruizer  without  masts.  These  ships, 
according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  are 
therefore  unfit  for  sea-going  purposes, 
and  it  is  thoroughly  recognized  by  every 
authority,  and  it  was  specified  in  the 
Beport  of  a  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
subject,  that  no  vessel  for  coast  defence 
ought  to  draw  more  than  sixteen  feet 
water.  TChese  vessels,  then,  will,  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  be  imfit  for  coast 
defence  and  for  sea-going  purposes. 
They  are,  indeed,  to  carry  an  enormous 
quantity  of  coals.  But  suppose  anything 
were  to  happen  to  their  shafts,  or  other 
parts  of  their  machinery,  they  would  He 
on  the  water  like  half-tide  rocks.  I 
also  think  it  very  imdesirable  to  build  a 
deep  vessel  for  twin  screws.  The  result 
of  recent  experiments  in  that  respect 
has  not  been  satisfactory;  and  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  although  the  twin 
screw  may  answer  to  a  certain  extent  in 
vessels  of  light  draught,  it  is  not  suited 
to  those  of  a  deep  draught  of  water. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it 
very  indiscreet  to  build  these  ships  at 
present.  There  is  no  person  in  or  out 
of  this  House  who  has  been  more 
anxious  to  see  the  turret  principle  fairly 
tested  at  sea  than  I  am,  but  I  deny 
that  it  has  been  so  tested,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  most  desirable  that  the  Captain 
and  the  Monarch  should  be  tried  at  sea 
before  any  more  sea-going  turret-ships 
are  laid  down.  So  strongly  do  I  ob- 
ject to  these  two  vessels  that,  though 
very  sorry  to  make  any  Motion  of  me 
kind,  I  must  give  notice  that  when  we 
come  to  the  Vote  for  the  purchase  of 
Stores  I  shall  move  that  it  be  reduced 
by  £40,000,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  question  whether  they  shall  be  built 
or  not.  K  my  right  hon.  Friend  tells 
me  that  the  designs  for  these  ships  shall 
not  be  approved  until  the  Captain  and 
the  Monarch  shall  have  been  tried,  or  if 
he  says  that  the  money  shall  be  applied 
in  some  other  way,  I  shall  be  content  to 
withdraw  mv  Motion.  But  if  I  receive  no 
assurance  of  this  kind,  I  must  divide  the 
Committee  with  the  view  of  stopping  the 
construction  of  these  ships.  With  these 
remarks  I  shall  conclude,  reserving  the 
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farther  observatioiiB  I  hare   to  make 
until    the    Votes   are    put    from    the 

Chair.  

Colonel  SYEIES  said,  he  had  been 
looking  forward  with  considerable  cu- 
riosity to  the  statement  of  his  rieht  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
to  see  whether  the  pledges  which  he  had 
given  to  his  constituent  would  or  would 
not  be  redeemed,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  had  been  satisfactorily 
redeemed.  His  right  hon.  Friend  de- 
served the  greatest  credit  for  the  moral 
courage  he  had  displayed  in  undertak- 
ing his  impleasant  task,  as  he  knew  he 
was  exposed  to  the  odium  of  his  own 
Department  and  to  the  censures  or  sar- 
castic comments  of  part  of  the  Press 
for  what  he  proposed,  to  do.  Such  a 
man  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  country  and  of  his  Colleagues.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  among  the  reduc- 
tions proposed  to  be  carried  out  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  not  forgotten  his  own 
Department.  Last  Session  he  (Colonel 
SyKOs)  drew  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  annual  increase  of  the  Vote  for 
the  Admiralty,  and  showed  that  for  seven 
out  of  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been 
an  annual  increase  for  the  Admiralty  es- 
tablishment. For  1867-8  there  was  an 
increase  of  £2,363,  and  in  1866  it  was 
£7,352,  the  total  increase  in  the  seven 
years  being  £40,391.  But  now,  for  the 
first  time  within  his  memoiy,  there  was 
a  diminution  of  such  an  amount  as 
£13,000  in  the  Vote  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  hoped 
that  was  only  an  instalment  of  the 
£40,391.  His  right  hon.  Friend  also 
deserved  praise  for  the  reduction  of  our 
squadrons  dispersed  over  all  the  seas  of 
the  globe.  Setting  aside  all  consider- 
ation of  expense,  on  grounds  of  humanity 
alone  the  reduction  of  the  squadron  on 
the  west  coast  of  AMca  had  been  fre- 
quently advocated.  His  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
had  reduced  the  ships  there  very  con- 
siderably, but  as  the  slave  trade  had 
ceased,  nothing  was  now  to  be  done  but 
to  protect  our  trade,  said  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  for  that  purpose  five  ships 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  Last  week 
he  received  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
ships  and  their  disposition  in  the  China 
seas,  and  he  made  them  out  to  be 
forty-two,  including  store-ships,  instead 
of  uiiriy-four  as  mentioned  by  tibie  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Of  these,  thiriy- 
one  were  in  harbour,  and  onW  one 
cruizing,  so  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
irould  see  that  a  reduction  might  veiy 


easily  be  made  in  that  branch  of  the 
public  service.  There  was  one  thing  in 
which  he  could  not  concur,  and  that  was 
with^  regard  to  Uie  protection  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  That  was  an  inland  sea, 
and  the  whole  coast,  on  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  sides,  was  dotted  with  little  in- 
dependent Arab  chie&,  all  of  whom 
were  usually  at  logeerheads  with  each 
other.  Foimerly,  imen  the  local  ma- 
rine of  Lidia  hfi^  charge  of  the  Persian 
GuK,  the  whole  of  the  officers  were  ac- 
dimatized  and  were  also  qualified  as 
linguists  to  communicate  wim  the  Arab 
chie&  and  settle  their  differences  for 
them.  English  post-captains  certainly 
could  not  do  that,  and  he  was  sony  thai 
the  Government  had  discarded  the  idea 
of  having  a  local  Marine  force  stationed 
in  the  Persian  GuK — a  measure  which 
would  be  better  for  the  health  of  our 
officers  and  men,  for  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  petty  chie&,  and  also 
for  the  public  Exchequer.  Li  oondusioni 
he  congratulated  his  right  hon.  Friend 
upon  his  statement,  and  trusted  that  he 
would  go  on  treading  the  same  path  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  great  a  stride  on 

the  present  occasion.  

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  in  framing  these 
Estmiates  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  guided 
hj  this  consideration  —  In  all  jproba- 
bility  the  new  Government  when  it  came 
into  Office  foimd  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  something,  and  oonsequentl^  thev 
"  took  a  pen  and  wrote  down  quickly" 
the  sum  thev  wanted  to  cut  down.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Estimates  were  to  be 
kept  below  £10,000,000  ;  and  so,  by  cut- 
ting down  here  and  cutting  down  mere, 
they  had  been  reduced  to  £9,996,000. 
The  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraliy 
(Mr.  Corry)  had  pretty  condusivelpr 
shown  that  every  reduction  had  ]|^revi- 
ously  been  made  which  was  conducive  to 
the  public  service.  With  respect  to  the 
changes  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  he 
had  himself  brought  before  the  Efouse, 
in  Februaiy,  1861,  a  series  of  Besolu- 
tions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  would  refer  to  those  Besolu- 
tions  to  show  that  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiraliy,  m  his  recent 
alterations,  had  merely  taken  a  comer 
of  the  plan  which  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  1861,  and  which  was  well 
thought  of  by  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try at  the  time.  He  claimed  no  sort  of 
merit  whatever  for  those  Besolutions, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  five  or 
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men  of  the  highest  position  in  the  Navy, 
and  which,  he  believed,  if  fairly  carried 
out,  contained  the  solution  of  ^q  ques- 
tion. The  Eesolutions  declared,  among 
other  things,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
direct  personal  responsibility,  it  was  es- 
sential to  abolish  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  to  substitute  for  it  a  Minister 
of  Marine,  with  a  Secretary  in  that 
House ;  that  the  Minister  of  Marine 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  that 
House  for  the  conduct  and  management 
of  naval  administration ;  that  he  should 
be  assisted  by  a  coimcil  of  not  fewer 
than  four  naval  officers,  whose  opinion 
he  might  consult,  but  to  whom  he  was 
not  boimd  to  defer;  that  the  members 
of  the  council  shoxdd  be  appointed  for 
five  years ;  that  each  department  of  the 
Navy  shoTild  have  a  known  or  acknow- 
ledged head,  appointed  also  for  five 
years ;  that  aU  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments should  be  the  act  of  the  Minister 
of  Marine  in  council,  submitted  to  him 
through  the  proper  heads  of  depart- 
ments, but  for  which  he  was  personally 
responsible,  and  that  the  following  de- 
partments were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  the  special  superintendence  of 
separate  heads — namely,  the  discipline 
and  training  of  the  navy  and  general 
superintendence  of  the  fleet  in  commis- 
sion, and  the  submission  of  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  officers,  the 
manning  of  the  fleet,  the  construction  of 
the  navy,  the  victualling  of  the  navy, 
the  paying  of  the  navy,  the  controller 
of  the  coastguard,  the  Eoyal  Marines, 
the  medical  department,  pensions  and 
rewards,  the  store  department,  the  de- 
partment of  works,  the  hydrographer, 
and  the  transport  service.  Now,  the 
objection  he  took  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  arrangement  was  that  it  must 
break  down.  The  whole  construction  of 
the  navy  lay  between  the  Controller  and 
the  First  Lord.  With  all  deference  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  was  not  a 
shipbiulder,  and,  with  all  deference  to 
the  Controller,  he  had  built  some  very 
bad  ships.  If  the  whole  construction  of 
the  navy  was  to  rest  between  those  two 
authorities  the  country  would  be  in  a 
dangerous  position.  At  this  moment  he 
believed  the  pressure  on  the  Admiralty 
was  greater  than  it  was  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Eeductions  had  been 
made  in  the  personnel,  more  especially 
in  the  Storekeeper's  department,  which 
had  been  presided  over  by  a  man  of  the 
greatest  aoility,  but  whidfi  was  now  left 
without  a  head,  and  how  it  was  to  bo 


carried  on  he  did  not  know.  The  whole 
superintendence  of  the  Machinery  de- 
partment, on  which  the  locomotion  of 
the  fleet  depended,  had  been  thrown  on 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray — 
a  man  of  great  ability,  but  who  also  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  ^oc^^ar^? 
on  a  miserable  pittance  that  would  not 
be  accorded  to  the  foreman  of  a  slup- 
building  yard  on  the  river  side.  He 
looked  forward  to  a  break-down,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  alterations  at 
the  Admiraliy  could  not  stand.  In  the 
Committee  of  1861  the  alteration  of  the 
Patent  of  the  Admiralty  was  discussed 
at  very  considerable  length,  and  the 
reason  why  the  Committee  did  not 
report  was  because  there  were  five 
Members  who  had  been  First  Lords 
upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
iSroitwich  was  the  most  advanced  of  the 
five,  and  would  have  consented  to  some 
alteration,  but  the  other  four — and  espe- 
cially the  late  Sir  James  Graham — ^were 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  wording  of 
the  Patent.  That  Patent  on  the  face  of 
it  directed  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  Board  of  Adnuralty  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  What  had 
drawn  his  attention  to  that  matter  was 
the  issue  of  the  most  extrordinary  cir- 
cular which  ever  came  out  of  a  public 
office.  There  was  in  that  circular  an  as- 
sumption of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
first  Lord  which  was  entirely  irregular ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  at 
such  a  time,  when  a  new  Parliament  had 
met  under  such  novel  circumstances,  that 
they  should  at  once  rush  into  that  change. 
K  the  Admiralty  had  taken  six  months 
to  reflect  on  the  matter,  and  had  come 
down  with  a  well-considered  plan,  em- 
bodying such  a  scheme  as  was  generally 
approved  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  support  it. 
As  to  the  general  reductions  in  the  ser- 
vice, he  thought  that  in  many  cases 
they  had  been  most  precipitately  and 
harshly  carried  out.  The  number  of 
measures  before  the  House,  education 
and  such  like,  requiring  a  large  staff  to 
work  each  of  them,  might  have  held  the 
hand  of  Government  imtil  offices  had 
arisen  in  which  they  could  have  placed 
those  yoxmg  men.  He  had  seen  more 
than  one  case  in  which  young  men  with 
relatives  dependent  on  them  had  been 
reduced  to  aosolute  destitution  in  conse- 
quence of  bein^  turned  adrift  on  a  veiy 
snort  notice.  Then,  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
should  have  appointed  a  new  man  to  an 
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important  office.  No  doubt  the  gentle- 
man in  question  possessed  great  abilities, 
but  his  evidence  before  me  Committee 
had  been  impugned  in  almost  every  im- 
portant particular.  He  had  carefidly 
read  the  evidence  with  regard  to  Mr. 
FoUowes,  and  he  found  that  when  the 
Controller  was  examined  there  was 
hardly  a  point  on  which  he  did  not  oon- 
tradict  him  in  a  most  contemptuous  man- 
ner, and  yet  this  was  the  person  who 
was  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  the 
duties  of  which  many  young  men  were 
perfectly  competent  to  perform.  A^ain, 
the  proposal  with  regard  to  Lord  0am- 
perdown  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  un- 
constitutional. Why  should  a  Lord  in 
Waiting  be  sent  down  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  our  victuallings  yards  ?  Lord 
Camperdown  was,  he  beueved,  a  vexy 
clever  and  promising  3roung  man,  but 
what  on  eartn  could  he  know  about  pork 
or  beef,  or  peas  or  suet,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  articles  were  stowed  away 
in  casks  and  packages,  preserved,  stored 
and  issued?  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal for  closing  Womwidi  Dockyard, 
he  miffht  mention  that  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber 01  the  Committee  which  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  dockyards. 
The  whole  subject  was  then  very  care- 
fdUy  considered,  and  the  Committee  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  spend  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  in  makbig  basins  for  the 
ships  which,  up  to  that  period,  used  to 
be  fitted  out  m  the  stream,  llie  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  large  basins 
should  be  opened  as  speedily  aspossible 
to  receive  ships  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham, 
Devonport,  and  Pembroke.  That  led  to 
the  prospective  closing  of  Woolwich  and 
Sheemess,  but  Deptford  was  to  be  re- 
tained as  a  victualling  yard  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  and  curing  beef  fbr 
the  navy,  a  process  which,  he  was 
glad^  to  say,  had  now  been  brought  to 
considerable  perfection.  It  never  en- 
tered, however,  into  the  heads  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  tiiat  the  Go- 
vernment would  discharge  the  men  em- 
ployed in  those  establiSmients  without 
providing  them  with  work  elsewhere. 
As  the  Government  paid  little  or  no- 
thing towards  the  poor  rates  in  the 
towns  where  they  dismissed  large  bodies 
of  workmen  periodically,  they  were 
bound  to  send  those  men  to  some  of 
our  colonies,  or  otherwise  provide  for 
ihem.  The  Government  paid  but  Ihe 
merest  trifle  to  the  poor  rates  of  the  va- 


rious towns,  they  did  not  contribute  to 
the  schools,  and  in  a  word  they  did  no- 
thing more  than  an  autocratic  Govern- 
ment would  do.  In  fact,  he  believed 
that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bussia  would  act  more  like 
Christians  than  ours  proposed  to  do. 
About  twenty  years  ago  widespread  de- 
stitution prevailed  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
a  society  was  formed  to  take  measures 
to  alleviate  that  distress,  of  iribich  Sir 
John  M'Neil  was  chairman;  they  raised 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  sufraring  people  out  of  the  country. 
The  Government  of  the  day  placed  the 
JSifreulei,  74,  at  their  disposal ;  she  went 
to  Campbelton  Loch,  m  Argyllahirey 
shipped  the  emigrant  there,  and  the 
people  were  conveyed  in  that  vessel 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  present  Go- 
vernment ought  to  act  as  a  paternal 
Government,  and  to  adopt  a  similar 
course  with  regard  to  their  discharged 
labourers.  The  increase  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  item  of  waffes  was  o  wine  to 
the  increase  which  had  occurred  of  late 
vears  in  the  price  of  provisions  and 
lodging.  People  were  called  upon  to 
more  for  their  food,  clothing  and 
than  they  were  formeriy,  and  the 
natural  consequence  had  been  an  in- 
creased rate  of  wages.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  redu<%on  in  the  number  of 
our  cruisers,  he  would  point  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  survey  the  coast 
of  China  if  the  reductions  he  suggested 
were  made.  He  knew  the  coast  of  China 
well,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  our 
wretched  gunboats  to  make  way  against 
the  monsoon.  His  hon.  Friend  tne  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sykes)  had 
asserted  that  the  extent  of  the  coast  of 
China  was  2,000  miles,  but  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  when  the  indenta- 
tions were  taken  into  account  it  was 
more  than  3,000  miles.  Then,  it  was  a 
very  rocky  coast,  finnged  with  ranges 
of  islands  which  were  complete  war- 
rens of  pirates.  The  protection  of  a 
coast  of  that  description  would  require 
a  much  larger  number  of  small  vessels 
ihan  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  any  idea 
of.  If  the  proposed  reductions  were 
made  two  or  three  British  vessels  would 
probably  be  cut  off  by  the  pirates, 
whereupon  there  would  be  a  gr^  out- 
cry in  this  country,  and  in  we  end  it 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sendoutalarge 
number  ot  additional  cmizers.  He  oon- 
fossed  he  hardly  understood  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  flying 
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squadrons.  If  there  were  to  be  a  flying 
squadron  to  cruize  round  the  world  no 
doubt  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  as 
a  number  of  officers  would  be  kept  in 
constant  employment,  and  would  find 
out  what  vessels  were  good  for  anything 
In  his  judgment,  it  would  be  a  very  im- 
politic thing  to  discharge  any  of  our 
stokers,  who,  he  was  convinced,  ought  to 
be  classed  as  skilled  artizans,  and  he 
fully  endorsed  the  opinion  of  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  respecting 
the  measured  mile.  He  would  answer 
for  it  that  the  Controller  of  the  Navy 
would  not  allow  one  of  his  ships  to  be 
stoked  by  a  stoker  from  the  shore.  He 
agreed  in  all  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  had  said  about  the 
Persian  Ghilf  .  The  officers  of  the  Indian 
Navy  were  good  surveyors  and  linguists, 
and  they  and  the  men  under  them,  being 
thoroughly  acclimatized,  could  carry  on 
operations  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
He  could  not  see  why  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  Covemments  should  not  supple- 
ment the  pay  of  the  Navy.  He  wished 
before  he  sat  down  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  turret-ships.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  a  low  ^eeboard  out  at  sea. 
At  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  no 
vessel  with  that  defect  could  be  relied 
on.  Vessels  so  constructed  might  get 
across  the  Atlantic ;  but  for  purposes  of 
warfare  they  would  be  found  perfectly 
useless  in  a  seaway,  and  not  one  of  them 
when  she  came  into  action  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  water  out  of  her  turrets.  He 
also  concurred  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  two 
strings  to  our  bow  in  the  building  of  our 
ships.  If  their  eng^es  were  disabled — 
and  the  finest  engines  were  liable  to  be- 
come disabled — ^tnen  they  might,  if  they 
had  sails  to  set,  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  SAMUDA  said,  he  had  never 
listened  to  a  speech  from  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  which  presented 
such  various  and  important  matters  for 
discussion  as  did  the  statement  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  had  made  that  evening.  It 
was  impossible  to  deal  with  those  nume- 
rous and  important  topics  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  must,  however,  express 
his  satisfaction  with  the  general  plan 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  sketched 
in  respect  to  the  economies  which  he 
had  effected  or  proposed  to  effect.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of 
economy  in   manufacture    must   result 
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from  condensing  the  work  in  the  dock- 
yards. But  then  the  dockyards  which, 
in  his  opinion,  we  should  maintain  were 
those  which  were  least  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  event  of  an  attack  being 
made  upon  our  shores.  Now,  Ports- 
mouth did  not  come  under  that  category, 
while  Woolwich  did,  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  must  certainly  include  Wool- 
wich ;  and  such  a  dockyard,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  in 
connection  with  the  great  engineering 
establishments  of  the  country,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance.  His  impres- 
sion, then,  was  that  Woolwich,  Pem- 
broke, and  Chatham  were  the  three 
dockyards  which  we  should  find  it  most 
useful  to  maintain,  and  it  certainly  was, 
he  thought,  very  undesirable  to  shut  up 
places  of  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  to  avail  ourselves 
again.  ^  Passing  from  the  dockyards  to 
the  building  of  ships,  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  a  saving  of  a  million  was  about 
to  be  effected,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
observed  this  was  mainly  attributable  to 
undertaking  much  less ;  only  three  iron- 
clad ships  were  proposed,  instead  of  the 
ten  which  were  contemplated  last  year ; 
and  with  respect  to  those  three  there 
were  some  matters  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
Last  year  there  was  a  general  proposal 
to  divide  the  building  between  private 
and  Government  yards,  which,  without 
having  the  slightest  interested  motive  in 
the  matter,  he  looked  upon  as  a  wise 
course  to  adopt.  He  was,  he  might  add, 
extremely  glad  to  find  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  proposed  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  turret-ships. 
But  his  right  hon.  Friend's  mode  of  pro- 
ducing these  turret-ships  was  wrong. 
Last  year,  after  the  Admiralty  had  for  a 
number  of  years  determinedly  opposed 
the  turret  in  favour  of  the  broadside 
system,  a  submission  was  made  to  the 
principal  shipbuilders  of  the  country, 
who  were  asked  to  furnish  their  ideas  of 
the  description  of  vessel  which  they 
thought  best  adapted  for  the  service  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  promised  that, 
whichever  proposal  was  approved  of, 
the  proposer  should  have  tiie  opportu- 
nity of  building  the  ship  at  a  fair  and 
remunerative  price.  Tne  builders  re- 
sponded, and  tne  Controller  of  the  Navy 
then  issued  a  Beport,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  condemn  aU  liie  turret-ships  pro- 
posed, and  thereby  to  set  aside  the  ma- 
jority of  the  proposals  that  were  made 
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by  the  builders.  It  finished,  as  almost 
evexy  submission  so  made  had  finished, 
in  the  discomfiture  of  the  persons  applied 
to,  the  Admiralty  building^  something  of 
their  own  design  instead.  He  had  pointed 
out  last  year  how  impolitic  was  this  rejec- 
tion in  faTOur  of  broadside  vessels  of  a 
new  type,  not  one  of  which  was  afloat.  He 
had  even  gone  as  far  as  to  propose  in 
Committee  the  substitution  of  two  turret- 
ships  for  the  vessels  proposed,  and  he 
believed  that  the  present  First  Lord  sup- 
ported his  proposal.  Not  six  months 
had  elapsed,  and  now  the  Admiralty, 
which  prevented  turret-ships  from,  being 
built,  when  proposed  by  persons  outside 
that  Department,  proposed  to  build  three 
turret-ships  themselves.  It  was  not  ffdr 
that  plans,  which  had  emanated  from 
some  of  the  most  experienced  builders 
in  the  country,  should  be  rejected  in  this 
way,  and  the  Admiralty  were  clearly 
open  to  the  criticism  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Elphinstone),  for  buildinff  a 
turret-ship  of  4,600  tons  with  4  feet 
6  inches  of  freeboard,  when  they 
had  refused  last  year  to  build  a  ves- 
sel of  3,739  tons  with  10  feet  of  free- 
board, the  proposed  Admiralty  ship 
being  without  any  masts,  while  those 
planned  by  the  private  builders  had 
masts  which  would  have  brought  the 
vessel  into  port  if  the  engines  were  dis- 
abled. The  experiment  which  the  Ad- 
miralty were  now  about  to  carry  out 
was  much  greater  than  that  which  they 
had  last  year  refused  to  try;  and, 
therefore,  believing  this — ^though  he  ap- 
proved the  principle  and  had  for  years 
advocated  the  building  of  turret-diips, 
and  wished  particularly  to  guard  him- 
self against  expressing  any  opinion  on 
this  new  proposal  at  present — ^he  called 
on  his  right  hon.  Friend  not  to  build 
them  of  this  exceptional  class,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fair  play  towards  those 
who  had  been  called  on  by  the  late 
Board,  to  revise  the  schemes  of  the 
builders  and  adopt  them  if  they  were 
foimd  usefrd  and  practicable,  as  no 
doubt  they  would  be.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that,  whatever  might  be  the 
talent  at  the  Admiralty,  the  amount  of 
talent  outside  could  never  be  compared 
with,  but  must  greatly  exceed,  that  of 
a  single  individual  there.  Passing  from 
Hus  topic,  he  noticed  with  sati^action 
the  determination  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  in  building  vessels  by  contract, 
to  contract  only  for  the  fabric,  leaving 
the  fittings  to  be  supplied  by  the  Ad- 


miralty. This  was  the  best  division  of 
labour;  and,  in  a  long  correspondence 
with  Sir  Baldwin  Wa&er  in  1861,  he 
had  urged  this  veiy  course  as  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining  vessels  at  a  reason- 
able price,  but  his  advice  was  ignored. 
In  conclusion  he  could  not  omit  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fiEust  that  not  a  single 
penny  was  to  be  votedfor  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  in  private  yards,  though 
those  yards  were  in  want  of  wonL 
He  did  not  regard  that  as  wise,  for  on 
these  private  establishments  the  Gh>- 
vemment  had  always  had  to  rely,  and 
would  again  have  to  rely  in  times  of 
difficulty,  and  no  more  erroneous  policy 
could  l>e  acted  on  than  the  withdrawal 
of  all  patronage  from  those  whose  as- 
sistance in  times  of  war  the  oountty 
could  not  dispense  with,  and  he  advised 
that  the  Estimates  should  be  revised  in 
that  particular. 

Mb.  SOOUBFIELD  said,  he  hoi>ed 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraliy, 
who  had  explained  the  Navy  Estimates 
with  so  mudi  ability,  would  take  mea- 
sures to  do  away  wi&  the  restrictions  as 
to  period  of  office  and  as  to  rank  now 
existing  in  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  the  superint^dents  of  dooJi^Brds. 

Mb.  GKjUELEY  said,  he  was,  in  some 
degree,  satisfied  with  the  reductions  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  but  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  see  that  the  country 
got  fiill  value  for  the  money  that  was 
to  be  expended.  To  ascertain  this,  he 
said,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  of 
what  the  navy  was  composed.  There 
are  432  ships  of  all  rates  nominally,  and 
293  in  commission,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  colonies ;  but  of  the  293,  forty-one 
were  steam-tugs,  barges,  and  tenders,  and 
a  large  number  of  wooden  ships  of  but 
little  use  for  actual  warfare.  The  modem 
vessels  were  comprised  in  forty-seven 
armour-clad  ships,  twenty-four  of  which 
were  broadsides ;  but  it  appeared  from 
recent  experiments  at  Shoeouryness  that 
those  broadsides  would  be  of  very  little 
use.  Not  only  were  th^  incapable  of 
being  placed  alongside  a  &rt  armed  with 
modem  artillery,  but  thev  could  not  cany 
more  than  ten  days'  friel.  With  such  a 
small  quantity  of  fuel  it  would  be  in^KMi- 
sible  in  case  of  war  with  a  maritime  state 
to  send  them  with  safety  to  any  distant 
coimtry.  Such  were  the  capabilities  of 
ships  for  which  large  sums  of  money 
were  voted.  There  was  in  the  Estimates 
an  item  of  £170,000  for  fdel  for  the 
Navy,  and  he  suggested  that  the  steam 
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vesselsi  not  being  required  for  hostile 
pniposes  in  time  of  peace,  shoxQd  then  be 
only  used  as  sailing  vessels.  ThnS;  not 
only  would  fuel  be  saved,  but  the  men 
on  board  would  be  made  better  seamen. 
With  regard  to  the  transports,  he  re- 
marked that  more  men  per  ton  were 
employed  in  those  vessels  &an  merchant 
vessels;  these  when  employed  by  the 
Ikuigration  Commissioners  and  the  Ad- 
m\rrdty  were  required  to  be  manned 
with  K>ur  men  for  every  100  tons  bur- 
then, whereas  the  Government  trans- 
ports are  manned  with  eight  to  ten  men 
for  every  100  tons  burwen,  a  larger 
number  than  what  is  actually  re^uirod, 
costing  for  the  four  ships  in  India  and 
the  Mediterranean  £200,000  for  men, 
ftiel,  and  provisions.  The  cost  of  the 
ooastguard  was  £700,000,  and  as  smug- 
gling was  detected,  not  by  the  coast- 
guard, but  by  the  officers  of  the  Inland 
Kevenue  and  policemen,  he  thought  that 
a  greater  reduction  of  that  force  might 
be  proposed.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  the  reduction  on  the  ^ole  of  the 
Estimates  was  so  large  as  might  have 
been  effected. 

Me.  GKAVES  said,  he  thought  there 
was  no  point  of  more  importance  in  the 
statement  they  had  heard  than  that  which 
rdated  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
itself.  He  had  heard  with  a  pleasure, 
which  he  believed  would  be  shared  by 
those  who  for  years  had  considered  a 
serious  change  was  required  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  moving  in  the 
direction  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
Ihat  there  was  to  be  much  more  direct 
responsibility  than  there  had  been  under 
the  old  state  of  things.  The  responsi- 
bility which  had  been  assumed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Committee 
would  claim  from  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Board  in  that  House,  and,  if 
it  appeared  that  the  Department  was 
not  undermanned,  they  would  have  to 
thank  him  for  a  valuable  change.  It 
was  one  worthy  of  a  fair  trial ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Graves)  would  always  support 
movements  in  this  direction.  He  re- 
gretted, however,  some  withdrawal  from 
ue  position  the  First  Lord  took  some 
years  ago  with  reference  to  boys.  On 
that  occasion  the  First  Lord  said  he 
looked  upon  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  boys  for  recruiting  the  Navy  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  propositions  before 
the  House,  because  it  would  promote 
not  only  economy  but   efficiency.     It 


was,  therefore,  with  regret  he  (Mr. 
Ghraves)  heard  of  the  proposed  reduction 
of  400  or  500  in  the  number  of  trained 
boys ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  in  making 
his  calculation  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  omitted  the  drain  that  was  going  on 
among  the  boys,  as  well  as  the  drain  on 
the  seamen.  He  understood  that  the 
drain  of  men  was  between  4,000  and 
4,200,  and  that  there  were  only  about 
4,000  to  meet  the  drain.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regp^tted,  because  high  naval 
authorities  held  that  the  best  mode  of 
recruiting  the  Navy  was  by  taking  boys 
from  the  training-i^ps,  and  that  a  blue- 
jacket from  a  training-ship  was  better 
than  any  man  that  could  be  brought  in 
through  any  other  channel.  Last  year 
he  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
Woolwich  and  Deptford  Dockyards 
should  bo  closed,  an  J  that  Sheemess  as 
well  as  Pembroke  should  be  included  in 
the  reduction ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with 
encouragement,  and  he  was  therefore  the 
more  pleased  to  find  that  to  the  extent  of 
two  yards  a  reduction  had  been  finally 
decided  upon.  Giving  full  credit  for  what 
had  been  done  in  this  respect,  he  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  first  step  towards 
mrther  reduction,  which  he  advocated 
as  an  ultimate,  but  not  as  an  immediate 
measure,  because  it  was  imprudent  to 
make  too  large  a  reduction  at  one  time. 
He  was  satisfied  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  expense  of  managing  the  yards  was 
outof  all  proportion  to  the  amoxmt  of  work 
done  in  them.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Samuda)  had 
pleaded  for  Woolwich  with  some  force ; 
but  out  of  forty-seven  armour-clad 
vessels  we  had  only  ten  that  could  enter 
Woolwich  for  repairs,  owing  to  the 
limited  depth  of  the  water  ana  the  size 
of  the  gates ;  and  in  case  of  an  iangage- 
ment  in  the  North  Sea,  or  accident  there 
to  even  one  of  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels,  it  was  not  to  Woolwich,  but  to 
the  nearest  port  on  the  east  coast  of 
England  or  of  Scotland,  that  such  a  vessel 
would  go  for  repairs.  The  proximity  of 
the  Woolwich  Dockyard  to  London  must 
make  labour  more  expensive  there  than 
elsewhere.  Whether  the  factories  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment.  He  hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  a  proposition  would  be  submitted 
for  the  closing  of  Sheemess,  if  not  Pem- 
broke. It  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  in- 
tention of  the  Admiralty  with  regard  to 
shipbuilding  this  year.    Althou^  from 
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time  to  time  endeayours  liad  been  made  to 
fbroe  the  Admiralty  to  build  turret-diipe, 
lomehow  erezy  conceivable  class  of  snip 
had  been  tried  in  preference,  more  than 
one  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indiee  to  j^t  them  out  of  sight.  It 
waSy  thereK»re,  with  great  pleasure  he 
heard  it  announced  that  in  the  future 
oonBtruotion  of  vessels  there  was  to  be  a 
large  adoption  of  the  turret  system.  He 
presumed  this  was  an  indication  of  the 
mot  that  the  First  Lord  was  exercising  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  would  continue  to 
exercise  a  judgment  upon  all  the  ques- 
tioiLB  which  came  before  him.  But  if  we 
were  to  have  vessels  drawing  26  feet  of 
water,  built  on  the  twinnscrew  principle 
and  without  masts,  we  were  again  gomg 
on  an  experimental  tack,  for  we  had  no 
instance  of  the  twin-screw  being  tried  in 
a  venel  drawing  more  ]han  22  feet  of 
water;  and  the  single  vessel  of  that 
draught  was  a  failure,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
country  to  which  uie  belonged.  The 
French  had  tried  the  twin-screw  princi- 

ge  in  one  or  two  vessels  of  20  feet 
Blight  going  to  New  York,  and  he 
believed  in  these  instances  it  had  been 
Bucoessful ;  but  there  had  been  very  few 
insfaaoes  of  its  adoption  in  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  our  shipbuilders  were 
generally  pretty  wide  awake  in  adopt- 
ing practi^  improvements.  He  would 
strongly  urge  that  no  vessel  on  the  twin- 
screw  principle  should  be  laid  down 
until  it  had  been  tried  with  a  greater 
draught.  We  have  six  now  building  on 
this  principle;  in  a  very  short  time  it 
will  DO  tested,  and  surely  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  wait  a  little  before 
rushing  further  into  an  untried  ex- 
periment. We  were  told  we  had  again 
come  into  the  front  rank  of  nations  in 
the  matter  of  naval  strength ;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  great '  reason  for  imdue 
haste,  and  on  that  account  he  would 
urge  the  building  of  no  more  vessels  on 
the  twin-screw  principle  untU.  we  had 
satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
a  successful  one.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
it  was  proposed  that  the  new  vessels 
should  carry  coal  for  ten  days'  steaming, 
for  the  want  of  carrying  power  had  been 
one  of  the  great  blots  on  our  imtem. 
The  Sereules  could  carry  coal  for  no 
more  than  fifty  to  sixty  hours  of  fiill 
steaming,  and  uie  would  be  overmatched 
by  a  vessel  of  inferior  strength  and  power 
which  could  carry  double  me  quantity  of 
ftieL    At  the  proper  time  he  should  be 


prepared  to  enter  more  folly  into  this 
question. 

Sm  OHASLES  WINaFIELD  said, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  ^Sir  James  Elphinstone)  had 
complained  mat  India  was  not  chazKed 
for  the  cost  of  a  squadron  stationed  in 
the  Indian  seas.  In  the  interests  of  the 
tax-pi^ers  of  India  he  (Sir  Oharles 
Wingneld)  wished  to  express  his  belief 
in  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  arrange- 
ment  expounded  that  evening  byme 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — an  arrange- 
ment by  which  an  annual  contribution 
of  £70,000  would  be  levied  from  India. 

Mb.  BBOGDEN  said,  he  had  listened 
with  vexy  great  pleasure  to  the  n>eedh 
of  the  Fust  Irfnrd  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  light  hon.  (}entLanan  had  displayed 
a  wise  discretion  in  his  endeavour  to 
effect  an  economy  in  the  service  over 
which  he  presided — an  endeavour  whidi 
he  (Mr.  Brogden)  regarded  as  an  earnest 
of  fiiture  results.  The  country  would 
call  for  considerably  larger  reductions 
than  the  right  hon.  Gendeman  proposed. 
In  these  times  of  commercial  depression 
and  heavy  taxation,  economy  in  aU  De- 
partments of  the  Stato  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  our  dockyards  especially 
reform  was  needed,  and  whenever  the 
salaried  establishment  was  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  estabhshment 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  open  to 
the  suspicion  that  certain  appointmente 
were  retained  aud  filled  more  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  than  for  the  public 
interest. 

Sm  JOHN  PAJONGTON;  Sir,  at 
this  late  hour  I  will  not  detain  the  Com- 
mittee more  than  a  few  minutes,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I 
wish  to  make  some  observations.  We 
have  had  a  very  dear,  able,  andinterest- 
ing  statement  this  evening  from  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  I  most  wil- 
lingly join  in  the  tribute  which  has  been 
paid  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 
In  the  early  part  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
speech  he  adverted  to  the  evidence  given 
by  me  before  the  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
nuraliy,  in  the  year  1861.  That  evidence 
was  given  imder  circumstances  of  some 
diffl(mliy,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  in  no  degree  changed  the  opinions 
I  then  expressed ;  and  my  es^rience  as 
First  Lordof the  Admiralty  since  that  time 
has  only  confirmed  me  in  the  conviction 
that  a  Board  is  a  bad  system  of  machinery 
for  managing  so  great  and  so  import- 
ant a  DepazSoent  of  the  public  service. 
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My  opinion  is,  that  a  Minister  neyer  acts 
under  that  degree  of  direct  personal  re- 
sponsibility which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interests  when 
he  forms  only  a  member  of  a  Board.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  ap- 

E royal  of  the  changes  which  my  right 
on.  Friend  proposes  to  make  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
though  of  course  at  this  early  period  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  pledge  myself  to 
the  details,  or  to  say  that  the  changes 
which  he  proposes  are  those  which  in 
eveiy  respect  I  regard  as  the  most  de- 
sirable.   With  my  right  hon.  Friend  I 
regret  that  the  Conmiittee  of  1861  made 
no  Eeport,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  at  the  end  of  1861,  the  Committee 
closed  its  proceedings  in  the  fuU  belief 
that  it  would  be  re-appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Session,  but  its  re-appointment, 
unforhmately,  was  not  moved  either  by 
the  Member  at  whose  instance  it  was 
originally  agreed  to,  or  by  the  Mem- 
ber who  had  presided  over  its  proceed- 
ings.    But  while  I  give  my  right  hon. 
Friend  full  credit  in  the  desire  he  has 
shown  to  introduce  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration, I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  has  been  somewhat  too  precipitate  in 
some  of  these  reductions.     For  instance, 
he  has  altogether  failed  to  explain  the 
desirability  of  the  changes  with  respect 
to  the  clerks  at  the  A£niralty.    I  my- 
self am  a&aid  that  these  changes  have 
been  made  with  something  like  harsh- 
ness.   I  speak  under  correction,  for  all 
my  information  is  derived  from  nmiour 
and  statements  which  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.    But  if  what  I  hear  be 
true,  some  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen  who 
have  obtained  tilieir  positions  under  the 
competitive  system,  and  who  from  long 
estaolished  custom  have  with  some  rea- 
son regarded  their  positions  as  affording 
them  a  provision  for  life,  have  been  sud- 
denly informed  that  their  services  will 
be  dispensed  with  after  the  31st  of  the 
present  month.     My  right  hon.  Friend, 
indeed,  appeared  to  think  that  he  has 
treated  these  gentlemen  with  great  con- 
sideration and  kindness,  because  they 
were  not  told  that  they  would  not  be 
wanted  the  next  morning.     My  right 
hon.  Friend,  it  is  true,  has  told  us  that 
they  will  be  re-appointed  as  vacancies 
occur,  but  will  this  remove  the  hardship? 
They  will  be  in  the  meanwhile  deprived 
of  me  incomes  upon  which  they  have 
been  led  to  dopena,  they  may  have  long 
to  wait,  and  wnen  they  return  I  should 
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like  to  know  if  they  will  receive  the  in- 
creased salaries  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  if  their  service  had 
been  unbroken.     I  admit  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  is  perfectly  justified  in  re- 
ducing the  public  staff  if  he  finds  that 
the  work  to  be  done  does  not  require  so 
many  clerks,  but  such  reduction  ought 
to  be  made  with  a  due  consideration 
for  the  fair  claims  of  those  concerned. 
Such  a  change  should,  I  think,  be  intro- 
duced more  gradually,  and  be  carried 
out  with  less  harshness  to  individuals. 
About  the  prudence  and  propriety,  more- 
over, of  abolishing  the  office  of  Store- 
keeper General — an  office  of  great  im- 
portance and  which  has  existed  for  a 
long  period — ^I  have  considerable  doubt. 
With  regard  to  the  flying  squadron,  I 
did  not  understand  what  the  ships  are 
of  which  it  was. to  be  composed,  or  where 
the  squadron  was  to  fly  to.    My  right 
hon.  Friend  also  stated  that  certain  re- 
serve ships  were  to  cruize  at  Whitsun- 
tide.    I  believe  they  are  to  go  without 
coal ;  but  I  should  wish  for  some  further 
explanation  with  respect  to  them.     I 
should  like  to  know  in  what  relation  the 
flying  squadron  and  what  I  may  call  the 
Whitsuntide  squadron  are  to  stand  in  as 
regards  the  Channel  squadron,  which  I 
believe  is  now  at  Lisbon?      My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty did  not  advert  this  evening  to  the 
changes  made  at  the  Admiralty ;  but  I 
understand  that    the   abolition  of   the 
Coastguard  Office,  or  the  absence  of  the 
officer  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  has 
led  to  much  inconvenience.    I  want  to 
know,  therefore,  whether  the  officer  to 
be  appointed  to  command  the  Whitsun- 
tide squadron  will  assume  the  functions 
formerly  exercised  by  the  officer  at  the . 
head  of  the  Coastguard  Office.     There 
is  one  other  subject  to  which  I  wish  to 
advert.     After  what  has  passed  to-night, 
I  cannot  help  hoping  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  further  consider  the  question 
of  the  turret-ships.     During  the  course 
of  a  long  discussion  I  do  not  think  any 
hon.  Member  has  expressed  approbation 
of  that  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Admi- 
ralty which  has  reference  to  those  ships, 
though  very  strong  opinions  have  been 
expressed  the  other  way.     I  think  the 
observations  made  on  the  subject  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.  Corry)  are  unanswerable.     La  the 
various  discussions  on  the  merits  of  the 
turret  principle  I  have  always  advocated 
as  wannly  as  any  one  in  this  House  the 
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propriety  of  maJdng  a  proper  trial  of 
that  great  inventioii.  Now,  I  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  will  admit  that  the  turret- 
ship,  as  a  sea-going  ship,  has  never  been 
tried.  No  experiment  has  as  yet  been 
made  of  a  powerful  man-of-war  on  the 
turret  principle  as  a  sea-going  ship.  In 
1865,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, I,  in  concert  with  my  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  John  Hay),  resolved  that 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  the  inventor  of 
the  turret  principle,  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  biiilding  a  turret-ship  in 
accordance  with  his  own  opinions.  He 
was  allowed  to  select  his  own  builder, 
and  to  have  the  ship  constructed  as  he 
liked.  He  selected  the  well-known  Bir- 
kenhead firm  of  Laird,  and  the  Captain, 
which  the  Messrs.  Laird  had  built  for 
him,  was  nearly  ready  to  go  to  sea.  [Mr. 
Corby  :  She  is  commissioned.]  The 
Monarch  also  is  nearly  ready  to  go  to  sea. 
"Would  it  not,  then,  be  better  to  wait  the 
result  of  experiments  with  the  Captain 
and  the  Monarchy  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  turret  principle  was  really  suited  to 
a  sea-going  ship,  before  going  to  enor- 
mous expense  in  building  other  ships  of 
the  same  class  ?  The  value  of  the  turret- 
ship  as  a  coast  defence  has  been  estab- 
lished ;  but  great  doubt  still  exists  as  to 
whether  the  principle  is  adapted  to  a 
sea-going  ship. 

Mb.  CHTTiDEES,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  first 
two  Votes  should  be  agreed  to  that  night. 
If  the  Committee  passed  them  he  would 
then  move  to  report  Progress.  He 
thanked  the  Members  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  debate  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  they  had  spoken  of  himself 
personally.  As  regarded  the  observa- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
in  respect  of  changes  at  the  Admiralty, 
he  had  in  the  first  place  to  repeat  what 
he  said  the  other  day,  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  greater  danger  in  deal- 
ing with  the  case  of  civil  servants  than 
to  talk  of  their  having  any  rights  ex- 
cept those  which  they  had  clearly  by 
law.  [Sir  John  Pakington  :  I  did  not 
use  the  word  '^rights.*']  He  had  cer- 
tainly thought  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  used  the  word  '  *  rights. ' '  He  repeated 
that  civil  servants  had  no  rights  as 
against  the  Government  but  those  which 
the  law  gave  them.  One  of  those  rights 
was,  when  a  reduction  was  made  in  a 
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Department  and  officers  were  affected  by 
it,  to  receive  the  compensation  provided 
for  them  by  Parliament,  and  beyond 
that  they  had  in  this  respect  no  right. 
But  he  quite  admitted  that,  in  carry- 
ing out  a  reduction  which  was  for  the 
pubUc  interest,  the  Government  should 
act  with  every  possible  consideration 
towards  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  any  efficient  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  stay  in  the  ser- 
vice. As  he  had  before  stated,  an  in- 
quiry was  going  on  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  details  of  the  reduction 
in  the  Admiralty  Department  should  be 
carried  out,  and  he  believed  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  very  different  one  from 
that  which  was  apprehended  out-of-doors. 
He  believed  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  remain 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
doing  60.  The  exceptions  would  be 
placed  on  the  redimdant  list,  and  when 
vacancies  occurred  they  would  be  re- 
appointed to  offices  of  employment.  As 
regarded  the  Storekeeper  General,  the 
head  of  the  Store  department  would  be 
subordinate  to  the  Controller  of  the 
Navy,  and  not  as  now  on  an  equality 
with  him;  but  as  the  details  of  this 
change  were  being  anxiously  considered 
by  him  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter),  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  excuse  him 
if  he  did  not  on  the  present  occasion 
go  into  particulars  as  to  the  exact  rela- 
tions which  would  exist  between  the 
departments.  With  respect  to  some 
remarks  made  by  his  right  hon  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry)  as 
to  the  reductions  he  had  contemplated 
making,  he  (Mr.  Childers)  had  pur- 
posely abstained  from  discussing  inten- 
tions, which  had  never  received  the  con- 
firmation of  the  late  Cabinet,  or  had 
been  put  into  shape  until  the  very  last 
moment  after  the  elections.  For  this 
reason  he  must  decline  to  discuss  the 
financial  effect  of  postponing  the  con- 
tractors' instalments,  though  he  was  not 
much  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  economy. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  challenged 
him  upon  the  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
boys  in  the  Navy,  and  he  admitted  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  had  argued  that  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease  was  re- 
quired, but  as  he  had  shewn  the  propor- 
tion of  boys  to  blue-jackets  was  now 
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different.  The  &ct  iraa  tbftt,  wherean 
in  formeryeBTB  the  numtOT  of  boys  rated 
to  seomeu  was  loss  than  the  H-nnnnl  ttrm;).-. 
in  the  Navy,  the  number  of  boys  ratcil 
at  tho  present  time  was  greater  thou 
that  waste.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
during  tho  year  reduced  the  boys  ty 
200,  and  he  (Mr.  Childers)  only  ra- 
daced  them  200  more ;  ho  that  the  dit- 
fereace  waa  hardly  worth  discussing.  It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  movo 
fiiUy  into  the  question  respecting  tim 
Mamies  after  ike  observations  wilh 
which  he  had  interrupted  his  right  hou. 
Friend.  It  was  also  imuecessary  for 
him  to  advert  further  on  that  occasion  to 
the  turret-ships,  seeing  that  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  notice  oi  a 
Motion  on  Vote  6,  which  would  raise  the 
question  respecting  these  vessels  most 
Astinctly.  Li  answer  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber behind  Tiim  (Mr.  Gourley),  he  hnd 
to  state  that  the  whole  cost  of  Uto 
Indian  transport  ships  which  this  coun- 
tn-  had  to  bear  was  £10,000.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bamuda)  had  imported  into  the  discus- 
sion the  question  whether  Portsmouth 
and  Sheemess  Dockyards  should  not, 
have  been  given  up  in  place  of  Deptlbi-d 
and  Woolwich,  but  he  must  leave  the 
respective  representatives  of  those  placop 
to  defend  them.  For  his  own  part,  ho 
had  thought  it  safest  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations  of  1864  upon  that  subject. 
In  defence  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
FellowoB,  which  haa  been  attacked  l>y 
the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth,  he  had 
to  state  that  that  gentleman  had  befaj'i.^ 
the  Committee  of  last   Session   shoi^ii 


present  year.  Therefore,  while  the  ex- 
penditure would  hare  been  less  during 
the  present  financial  year  by  these  sums, 
the  Estimates  would  luive  been  lai^r  by 
them  next  year. 

Tot«  agreed  to. 
2.)  £2,762, 
I  Marines. 

(3.)  £1,172,268,  Victuals  and  Cloth- 
ing. 

Mb.  COEET  asked  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  inform  htTn  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  take  any  more  Votes 
before  Easter  ? 

Mk.  CHUiDEES  said,  he  was  scarcely 
competent  to  answer  that  question,  but 
he  might  say  that  no  more  Votes  on  these 
Estimates  would  he  taken  before  that 
day  fortnight. 

Votes  agreed  to. 

(4.)  £366,545  5*.  6rf.,  Excess  of  Naval 
E:q)enditure,  1867-68. 

House  returned. 

Besdutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wtintt- 
day. 


On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bnzioir,  Bill  to  proTlde 
fbr  the  eatabliihinent  of  Munialpti  Corpontioni 
I  within  the  Metropolis,  ordertd  to  be  brought  la 
b;  Ht.  BazTOK  ind  Mr.  Thohu  Haoaii. 

BilljirMentAf,  and  reul  (he  first  time.  [BU13S.] 

COKPOBATION  OP  LOSDON  TiTT.t,, 
Od  Matian  of  Mr.  BcxToN,  Bill  for  the  cm- 
>  Gorporstioa  of  London,  ordered  b 


such  an  extraordinary  knowledge  a:  id  ^^|^^  '"  ""^  "'■  ^"'"''  "''  ""■■  Ta<nui 
aouteness  in  de^g  with  the  dockyard  B"^««n/«i,u.dr^d  the  flr.ttime.  [BillM.] 
accounts  that  he  was  well  worth  tlin 
salary  he  received ;  certainly  no  one  -jf 
the  reduced  junior  clerks  could  be  com- 
pared with  him.  Having  answered  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  the  principitE 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  him,  lie 
would  now  ask  the  Committ«e  to  ps^H 
the  Vote  for  Men,  Wages,  and  Victuals, 
and  he  would  then  move  that  Frc^resi^ 
be  reported. 

Mb.  CORRT  said,  that  he  did  not  in 
the  least  blame  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  paying  tlie  instalments  on  the  con- 
tract ^ps  and  engines  as  iar  ashecouli! 
during  tlie  present  year ;  but  he  himself 
had  been  placed  almost  under  an  injunc- 
tion by  the  late  Chanoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer not  to  pay  them  during  the 
Mr.  ChiUtrt 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
TuMday,  Sih  March,  1869. 


LOED  NAPIER'S  ANNUITY  BILL— [No.  IB.] 
{The  Duke  of  Argyll.) 
BILL  WITHDRAWIT. 

Tke  Duxs  of  ABOYLL  said,  he  had 
on  a  former  evening  introduced  a  Bill  to 
enable  Ix»id  Kapler  of  Magdala  to  enjoy 
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his  salaiy  bb  a  member  of  Council  in 
Bombay,  notwithstanding  his  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  the  Crown ;  but  he  now 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  the  measure, 
inasmuch  as  he  found  that,  inconsequence 
of  its  being  a  money  Bill,  it  must  origi- 
nate in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Bill  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn, 

MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 
QUESTIOX. 

The  Duke  of  SOMEESET  :  In  putting 
the  Question  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  respecting 
Missionaries  in  China,  notice  of  which 
has  been  on  the  Paper  a  few  days,'I  wish 
to  observe  that  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  is  due  to  the  rule  recently 
adopted  with  regard  to  Questions.  I 
thimk  your  Lordships  are  subjected  to 
some  inconvenience  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  time  set  apart,  as  there  is 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  for 
the  asking  of  Questions.  By  the  present 
arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  put  on 
the  Paper  the  Questions  which  would 
give  rise  to  controversy.  I  do  not  object 
to  that ;  but  I  think  there  should  be  a 
time  at  which  Questions  which  are  not 
likely  to  lead  to  debate  may  be  put. 

Eakl  .GEANYILLE  explained  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was  that  Questions  likely  to  lead  to  de- 
bate should  not  be  put  without  notice, 
and  before  a  quarter  past  five,  as  had 
frequently  occurred  previously. 

The  Duke  of  SOMEESET :  My 
Lords,  I  believe  my  Notice  raises  a 
very  important  question.  In  one  of  the 
Papers  lately  presented  to  Parliament 
relating  to  China,  your  Lordships  will 
find  it  mentioned  that  there  is  a  society 
called  the  China  Inland  Mission, — and  I 
confess  that  when  I  found  there  was  such 
a  society,  I  was  not  surprised  at  what 
has  followed.  The  society  sent  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  town  of  Yang-chow,  not 
far  from  Nankin  ;  an  outrage  occurred ; 
the  mob  rose  and  great  violence  was 
committed.  Then,  in  the  usual  course 
of  things,  a  naval  force  was  sent  for  and 
came ;  and  after  some  little  remonstrance 
the  Chinese,  as  soon  as  they  saw  there 
was  an  effective  force,  gave  way.  I 
found  it  also  stated,  that  when  the  consul 
came  with  the  naval  force  the  people  re- 
ceived it  willingly,  and  it  produced  a 
very  good  effect,  but  it  produced  that 


effect  not  on  account  of  any  feeling  for 
the  missionary,  but  because  a  great 
many  doUars  were  spent  in  the  town  by 
the  crews.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  ask  is, — 
what  right  have  we  to  be  sending  inland 
missions  to  China — what  right  have  we 
to  be  trying  to  convert  the  Chinese  in  the 
middle  of  their  country  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  we  cannot  stand  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  in  our  own  towns. 
If  a  preacher  goes  to  Birmingham  and 
proclaims  his  notions  about  Eoman 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  we  all 
know  what  happens.  First  of  all  a  mob 
breaks  the  windows,  then  they  break 
each  other's  heads,  the  police  and  mili- 
tary are  thereupon  called  in,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  noise  the  two  parties  retire 
with  their  heads  broken  and  their 
Christianity  very  much  impaired.  If 
that  happens  among  a  population  so  in- 
tellectual and  so  sensible  that  we  call 
upon  them  to  decide  upon  all  questions 
of  State  policy  and  religion,  what  can  be 
expected  from  such  people  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Yang-chow  ?  Why,  of 
course  they  cannot  stand  what  they  re- 
gard as  such  a  provocation,  and  they  rise 
up  and  are  furious.  They  must  have 
remembered,  too,  what  happened  in  their 
country  twenty  years  ago.  They  were 
then  visited  by  an  adventurer  calling 
himself  a  *  *  Follower  of  Jesus, '  *  who  raised 
a  great  mob,  entered  their  towns  by 
force,  and  kiUed  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  most  cruel  manner.  When 
I  was  at  the  Admiralty  I  saw  many 
officers,  who  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
stat«  of  the  districts  in  China  which  had 
been  overrun  by  these  so-called  Followers 
of  Jesus,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  horrible.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  these  people  found 
that  there  was  again  among  them  a  set 
of  foreigners  calling  themselves  by  the 
same  name,  they  should  become  excited  ; 
and  I  say  it  is  most  imjust  and  imfair 
that  the  English  naval  power  should  be 
employed  to  support  them.  I  find  no 
fault  ^vith  the  despatch  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  with  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Stanley,  except  that  they  do  not  go 
far  enough :  but  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  some  more  effectual  measure  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outbreaks. 
The  English  Minister  and  the  French 
Minister  insist  on  our  treaty  rights,  and 
I  believe  it  is  more  the  wish  of  the 
French  than  of  the  English  Minister 
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that  certain  rights  should  be  given  to 
missionaries.  The  Chinese  Minister,  on 
the  other  hand,  remonstrated  that  such 
proceedings  would  be  productive  of  great 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  of 
much  misery.  In  fact,  the  papers  repre- 
sented him  as  using  a  very  good  argu- 
ment. Whether  he  really  used  it  I  can- 
not say,  but  he  is  reported  to  have 
said — 

"  Here  are  you,  tho  representAtires  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wisest  nations  in  the  world.  Tou 
hare  come  hero  as  friends  in  everything  else,  but 
yoa  differ  in  your  Christianity.  Now,  as  you  are 
so  wise  and  such  good  friends,  why  could  you  not 
settle  among  yourselyes  which  is  the  true  form  of 
Gbristianity  before  you  distract  our  country  with 
your  rivalry  ?  '* 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  disciple  of 
Oonfucius  has  in  that  way  put  a  question 
to  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
either  the  English  Minister  or  the  French 
Minister  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  I 
have  a  decided  objection  to  this  system 
of  supporting  missionaries  in  the  interior 
of  China.  1  object  to  it  because  it  is 
unfair  to  the  Chinese,  and  I  object  to  it 
because  it  places  the  commanders  of  our 
naval  force  in  a  most  unfavourable  posi- 
tion. Their  bujsiness  is  to  look  after 
pirates,  but  a  missionary  is  insulted,  and, 
pending  satisfaction  from  Fekin,  they  are 
pressed  to  use  their  Armstrong  guns  and 
fire  on  the  people,  as  theonly  way  of  saving 
the  life  or  the  property  of  the  missionary. 
Now,  a  yoimg  officer  thinks  nothing  of 
t^^^ing  a  Chinese  town  with  a  gun  boat. 
He  is  delighted  with  the  task ;  with  fifty 
or  sixty  men  he  will  take  any  Chinese 
town ;  next  the  dispute  has  to  be  referred 
to  the  Government  at  Pekin.    But  these 

Eroceedings  are  calculated  to  break  up  our 
riendly  relations  with  China,  and  tJiose 
relations  surely  ought  not  to  bo  allowed 
to  depend  on  the  discretion  of  a  mis- 
sionary or  on  the  patience  of  a  mob. 
My  noble  Friends,  now  in  Office,  wish  to 
reduce  the  navy  in  China.  Now,  if  you 
reduce  your  navy  you  must  reduce  your 
missionaries,  for  every  missionaiy  almost 
requires  a  gunboat.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
propagating  Christianity  with  gunboats; 
for  the  authorities  of  inland  towns  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  they  get  into 
trouble  with  the  ttiissionary  a  gunboat 
will  soon  come  up.  In  pursuing  a  course 
towards  a  weak  country  which  we  could 
not  possibly  take  towards  a  more  power- 
ful one,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  entirely 
wrong.    The  Chinese,  it  appears  from 

m  Duke  of  Smertet 


these  Papers,  dislike  the  French  mis- 
sionaries as  much  as  they  do  the  Eng- 
lish ;  they  turn  the  French  missionaries 
out  of  the  town,  and  they  knock  the 
English  missionaries  on  the  head ;  so  that 
there  is  perfect  religious  equality.  It  is 
true  we  desire  to  advance  Chnstianity 
in  China:  but  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  Christianity  can  only  go  in  the 
wake  of  civilization  and  progress.  It  is 
true  you  may  easily  get  a  certain  class 
of  Chinese  to  be  converts  to  Christianity ; 
there  are  plenty  of  Chinese  who  will  be 
converts  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
dollars ;  but  really  to  make  China  a 
Christian  coimtry  must  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  the  way  in  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Why, 
what  is  the  example  we  set  ?  Suppose 
a  Chinaman  asks  what  effect  this  new 
religion  has  upon  the  people,  and  goes 
to  Shanghai  to  see,  what  does  he  be- 
hold ?  Naval  and  civil  officers  who  are 
acquainted  with  all  tho  chief  ports  in 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia  inform  me 
that,  though  seaport  towns  are  not 
usually  very  morcQ  places,  there  is  no 
such  sink  of  iniquity  as  Shanghai.  And 
yet  you  expect  that,  having  seen  your 
example,  and  how  you  force  Christianity 
on  by  gunboats  and  Armstat)ng  guns, 
the  Chinese  will  embrace  Christianity ! 
We  ought,  I  contend,  to  recall  these  in- 
land missionaries.  My  noble  Friend,  I 
am  aware,  is  not  responsible,  for  he 
gives  very  good  advice ;  but  that  is  one 
of  those  things  which  are  readily  given 
and  hardly  ever  taken,  and  the  mission- 
aries do  not  take  it.  A  missionary,  in- 
deed, must  be  an  enthusiast;  if  he  is 
not  an  enthusiast,  he  is  probably  a 
rogue.  No  man  would  go  and  live  up 
one  of  those  rivers  and  preach  Chris- 
tianity unless  he  were  an  enthusiast,  and 
being  an  enthusiast  he  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous. Now,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  chance  we  have  of  reducing  these 
missions,  or,  at  least,  of  not  allowing 
them  to  go  still  further  up  tho  country. 
They  have  already  got  as  far  as  Yang- 
chow,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  go 
further  up  the  country  unless  they  are 
stopped,  and  the  further  they  go  the 
more  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  they  go  at  their  own  peril ; 
but  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  if  a  riot 
occurs  and  a  missionary  injured  or 
killed  a  naval  force  is  called  on  to  inter- 
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fere,  unless  Pekin  is  so  close  at  hand  as 
to  allow  time  for  an  appeal  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  NoDody  is  so  much 
responsible  for  this  mischief  as  the  Lon-  [ 
don  Missionary  Society,  and  that  society 
had  much  better  send  its  missions  to 
some  other  part  of  the  world,  and  leave 
China  imconverted,  than  pursue  their 
present  course.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  would  not  adopt 
some  more  efficient  and  stringent  mode 
of  dealing  with  these  missionaries,  either 
by  sending  them  out  of  the  country,  or 
by  telling  them  that  they  should  go  no 
fiirther  and  imperil  our  friendly  relations 
with  China  by  their  proceedings  ? 

The  Eabl  of  CLAHENDON  :  I  feel 
much  obliged  to  my  noble  Fiiend  the 
noble  Duke  for  having  brought  this  ques- 
tion before  your  Lordships,  for  it  is  one 
of  growing  and  pressing  interest,  and  it 
is  right  that  the  public  should  know 
exactly  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  how  far  we  propose  to  deal 
with  the    present    most    imsatisfactory 
state  of  things.   A  blue  book  upon  China, 
not  being  very   attractive,    I  dare   say 
very  few  of  your  Lordships  have  read 
the  Papers  which  have  lately  been  laid 
on  the  table,  and  probably  the  general 
public  know  still  less  on  the  subject  than 
your    Lordships.       The    interpellation, 
therefore,  of  my  noble  Friend  is  likely 
to  prove  useful,  by  enabling  me  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  Lordships  and  of 
the  public  to  some  passages  in  tne  Papers 
which  have  been  recently  presented.     I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  the  alternative 
proposition  put  by  my  noble  Friend, 
that  a  missionary  must   be  either  an 
enthusiast  or  a  rogue.     That,  I  think,  is 
rather  too  strong.     I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  spirit  which  animates  mis- 
sionaries,  and  the   fearless  zeal  which 
animates  them  in  the  propagation    of 
religious  truth.      At  the   same  time,  I 
admit  that  that  zeal  often  leads  them  to 
incur  most   unnecessary  dangers,    and 
creates  a  state  of  ill  feeling,  riot,  and 
bloodshed  such  as  ministers  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  men  shoidd  be  the  last 
to  create,  or  to  be  responsible  for.     In 
truth  the  missionaries  require  to  be  pro- 
tected against  themselves,    and  shoidd 
be  induced  not  to  prosecute  their  labours 
in  localities  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry, 
where  no  consul  resides,   and  where  an 
appeal  to  tlie  authorities  for  protection 
against  a  fanatical  mob  is  likely  to  be  un- 
availing. The  Loudon  Missionary  Society 


suggested  last  year  that  in  any  new  treaty 
to  be  negotiated  with  China  there  should 
be  an  ^ticle  empowering  missionaries 
to  purchase  lands  and  reside  in  the  in- 
terior. That  was  referred  to  a  gentle- 
man, whose  knowledge  and  experience 
of  China  may  be  relied  upon  (Sir  Euther- 
ford  Alcock),  and  who  pointed  out  that, 
in  the  first  place,  such  a  clause  is  unne- 
cessary, since  the  right  exists  under  the 
French  treaty,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  it  would  be  very  inconsistent  with 
wisdom  or  prudence  to  insist  upon  it. 
My  noble  Friend  has  referred  to  one  or 
two  cases  to  show  that  it  would  be  most 
imsafe  to  extend  missionary  establish- 
ments in  that  country.  The  fact  is 
quite  plain  that,  not  only  the  authorities 
and  influential  persons,  but  the  whole 
population  of  China  are  adverse  to  the 
spread  of  missionary  establishments. 
It  is  not  only  most  dangerous  for  the 
missionaries  themselves,  but  it  ^s  much 
to  be  condemned  with  respect  to  the 
I  Government  and  people  of  the  country. 
The  course  of  things  is  exactly  what  my 
noble  Friend  has  described.  An  outrage 
occurs,  life  is  jeopardized,  blood  is  shed, 
property  is  sacrificed,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  nearest  consul,  who  straightway 
calls  to  his  aid  the  nearest  naval  com- 
mander, and  gunboats  go  up  to  exact 
reparation.  The  consequence  is  that 
we  never  know  what  tidings  the  next 
mail  may  bring  us,  and  we  are  always 
on  the  brink  of  a  war,  not  on  account  of 
the  violation  of  any  British  rights,  of 
any  insult  to  the  English  Government  or 
flag,  or  of  any  injury  done  to  commerce, 
but  on  accoimt  of  the  protection  of  good 
but  imprudent  men,  who  cannot  or  will 
not  perceive  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  own  acts.  This  is  a  situation  of 
affairs  which  certainly  ought  to  be  altered, 
and  I  will  call  your  Loraships'  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  recent  Instructions 
with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
gunboats,  which  was  sent  to  Sir  Euther- 
ford  Alcock  on  the  28th  of  January — 

"  Tou  wiU  have  seen  by  my  despatches  of  the 
30th  of  December  and  of  the  13th  and  Htb  of 
January  that  Her  Majesty's  Goyernroent  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  point ;  and  I  haro 
accordingly  to  instruct  you  to  explain  to  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls  that  the  special  purposes  for 
which  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  are  stationed  in 
the  ports  of  China,  and  employed  on  the  coasta, 
are  to  protect  the  floating  commerce  of  British 
subjects  against  piratical  attacks  in  Chinese 
waters,  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in 
maintaining  order  and  discipline  among  the  crews 
of  British  vessels  in  the  respective  ports  and  in 
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„  ,  .  >  protect  th«  Utm 
Kod  propertiei  of  Britiih  lubjeotB  ifpUoed  in  pari! 
bj  Tantoa  ottioki  djrvoted  agkiDit  Iham  eithec 
on  the  pkrt  of  local  authoritiot  or  bf  aa  uncon- 
trolled popular  moTement.  Ai  ragard  thia  Utt 
point,  H«r  Hajeitj's  Oonnili  muit  coastantlj 
bear  in  mind  that  tba  intsrfennos  of  naral  forca, 
either  on  their  reprefentalion  or  on  the  part  of 
Daral  officera  noting  on  their  own  ettimation  of 
facta  before  them,  will  alone  recelTe  the  anhae- 
qaent  approTal  of  Iler  Majeitj'a  OoTeniiuent 
vhen  it  ia  clear!;  ahown  that  without  aach  in- 
terference the  lirel  and  propertiea  of  Britiah  anb- 
jecti  would,  in  all  probabilitj,  haie  been  aiori- 
fioed  ;  and  ersn  in  suoh  a  caie  Her  Majeatj'a 
OoTernnieDt  nill  expect  to  learn  that  the  »fl«rna- 
tlr«  of  receiring  them  on  bonrd  ihip,  and  lo  ex- 
tricating them  from  tbrentened  danger,  waa  not 
available.  Bejoaci  thia  the  ciroumitanDea  of  the 
oaae  must  be  of  a  Terf  peculiar  natnre  which 
wontd  be  held  b;  Ucr  Msjeaty'e  Government  to 
juatifj  a  recoarae  to  force.  Iler  M^jeatj'i  Go- 
Temmcnt  cannot  laava  with  Her  Majeit^'a  Con- 
anli  or  Navnl  OSoen  to  determine  for  themaelvea 
what  redreaa  or  reparalioD  for  wrong  done  to 
Britiah  snbjectg  ii  due,  or  bj  what  meana  it  ihouid 
he  enforced.  Thej  osnnot  allow  them  to  deter- 
mine wbetherooercionittohe  applied  bj  blockade, 
br  repriaals,  bf  landing  armed  partiea,  or  b;  acta 
of  even  a  more  boatile  character.  All  auch  pro- 
oeedingi  hear  more  or  leaa  the  eharnoter  of  acta 
of  war,  and  Her  Majsitr'g  Gorernment  cnnncl 
dalegnta  to  Her  M^estj'i  eervanta  in  foreign 
oountrica  the  power  oF  involving  their  own  couatrj 
In  war."— {No.  2,  189* ;  Ko.  3*,) 

Those  inBtriictions  'will  be  ri^dly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Goyenuaent,  aad  the 
Admiralty  have  sent  Blmilar  directionB 
to  eJl  the  naval  officers  in  command,  not 
only  in  China  but  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  With  regard  to  reducing  the 
number  of  misaioiiftnes,  my  noblo  Friend 
must  be  aware  that  tlie  Government  is 
not  precisely  responsible  in  that  matter, 
and  that  if  missionaries  chose  to  go  or 
stay  there  our  power  of  evicting  them 
from  China  is  small.  Uy  noble  Friend 
having  passed  severe  strictures  on  the 
London  Misaionary  Society,  I  wottld  call 
his  attention  to  a  letter  dated  the  5th  of 
February,  which  was  received  from  that 
society,  and  which  I  must  say  is  a  very 
proper  one  on  their  part,  and  evinces  a 
disposition  to  co-operate  with  us,  or,  at 
all  events,  not  to  embtnTase  affairs.  The 
latter  part  of  it  reads  thus — 

"The  direotora  of  the  London  Miiaionitf  So-  ' 
oiet;  would  be  glad  to  aicertain  Irom  70ur  Lord-  ' 
ahip  the  viewa  which  Her  MajeBtj'a  Gorernment 
now  hold  of  the  range  within  which,  according  to  ' 
•lilting  treatica,  miaaionariea  in  general  maj 
freel;  move.  Becaaae,  while  Ilia  opportanitioa 
fcr  their  uaefulneia  have  grown  great  and  nu- 
niMODa,  the  directora  are  anxiona  that  the  opera-  ^ 
tiona  of  the  miiiionariea  of  the  London  Uiwion.  i 
arj  Soeiatgr  ahall  be  ao  oonduoled  aa  in  do  wa; 
^  to  nnbMTtM  ner  Majeatj'a  OoveronMDt,  or  even 
n»£arl  of  Clarendon  I 


inadvertentlr  to  eomplioate  tha  relation!  between 
the  two  Empirea.  That  ia  the  onlj  ground  on 
which  the;  wonid  venture  to  trouble  jour  Lord* 
ahip  in  the  matter." 

That  letter  evinces  no  disposition  to  em- 
barrass the  Gk>vemment,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, evinces  some  of  the  spirit  nhich 
my  noble  Friend  is  desirous  to  evoko. 
The  society  also  asked  what  interpreta- 
tion I  should  put  on  our  treaty  rights, 
and  I  had  a  reply  sent  in  these  terms — 

"  I«rd  Clarendon  la  not  prepared  to  place  anj 
abatroot  conitmctton  on  thoae  treatj  proriaioDl. 
So  much  muat  alwaji  depend  on  the  ciroomatanee* 
under  which,  and  the  grounda  on  which,  treatf 
priviiegea  are  olaimed.  that  apeciflcallf  to  define 
tbe  practical  extent  of  any  anoh  priviiegea  would 
be  more  iikelf  lo  raiilead  than  aerve  as  a  inr» 
guide  for  action.  Lord  Clarendon  oonaiden  that 
in  att  caaea  of  a  doubtful  nature,  where  a  Britiah 
miaiionarj  deairea  to  receive  couniel  or  direction*, 
hia  aafeit  coune  would  be  to  appl;  to  Hsr  Ma- 
jeatj'a Miniatar  at  Peking,  and  be  geided  bj  hie 
advice.  Thia  oonne  ia  more  parlicularlj  to  be 
the  preaent  time,  i 
.  atroug  fe  " 
tha  aathcritiea  and  people 

'  eatabliahment  of  miuion-ataiiona  in  tna  interior 
of  the  oountry  ;  and  it  would  be  bighlv  impru- 
dent in  miaaionariea  to  peraiat  in  diaregarding  ttie 
oppoaition  either  of  the  Cbineae  authoritiea  or 
people,  and  braving  their  animoailj,  however  an- 
juBlifiablc  ormitplaced.  It  ia  impoiaible  for  Her 
Majeatj'a  Government  lo  protect  a  miiaionar; 
eatabliahment  in  plaoaa  where  no  oonaular  autbo- 
ritj  ii  at  hand  to  require  the  local  authoritiea  to 

I  exert  themaalvea  in  its  defenoe  ;  and  it  ii  no  leai 
impoiaible  to  auppoae  that  tbe  feelinga  of  Farlin- 

'  ment  would  be  enlieted  in  favour  of  meaaurea  of 

'  coercion  to  avenge  ■  wrong  done  to  miiaicnariea, 
which,  even  if  Ibsj  did  not  and  in  war,  would,  for 
a  time,  at  leaat,  paraljie  Britiah  trade,  and  might 
be  open  to  much  queition  in  point  of  juatioe  ai 
between  countrj  and  countrj.  The  London  Mi»- 
alonarj  Societj  can,  in  Lord  Clarendon' a  opinion, 
render  no  better  aervioa   lo   their  miaaionariea 

I  than  bj  inculcating  on  them  oircumapeollon  in 
regard  to  their  own  conduct,  and  tbe  utmost  con> 

I  aideratioQ  for  the  feelings  and  character  of  the 

I  people  among  whom  thej  dwell.  The  miaaionariea 
will  do  well  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  trade  when 
tbe  people  have  learnt  to  aee  in  it  material  ad- 
vantage to  tbemaeliea,  rather  than  teak  to  lead 
the  waj  in  opening  up  new  locationa.  In  tha 
farmer  caae  tboj  will  find  people  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  liaten  to  their  iualructiona  ;  but  in  tbe 
latter  there  ia  too  muob  reaaon  to  believe  that 
their  proffered  inatrnotioa  will  be  rejected,  and 
their   peraoua   expoaed    to   indignitj,  and   even 

I  have  now  stated  the  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  Gt}vemment  propose  in  future 
to  observe,  and  I  trust  that  the  advice 
I  ventured  to  give  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  coupled  with  the  dispo- 
sition they  have  manifested  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment to  the  Government,  will  be 
snffideat  to  prevent  further  difficnl^. 
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If,  however,  it  should  turn  out  other- 
wise, the  fault  will  not  rest  with  the 

Gk)vemment.  

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  he  agreed  with 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
— ^namely,  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  he  had  referred  were 
not  at  all  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests either  of  Christianity  or  of  Eng- 
land in  China ;  but  he  thought  the  noble 
Duke  had  proceeded  on  a  hasty  assump- 
tion in  one  part  of  his  speech.  He  (the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's)  could  not  admit 
that  tiiere  existed  among  the  Chinese 
population  so  general  an  aversion  £rom 
the  Christian  religion,  and  so  general  a 
spirit  of  resistance  to  all  attempts  to 
propagate  it,  as  the  noble  Duke  had  de- 
scribed. Uiiless  he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's)  was  greatly  mistaken,  and  un- 
less a  bulky  volimie  which  he  read  some 
time  ago  was  a  tissue  of  fictions,  there 
existed  in  China  a  flourishing  Boman 
Catholic  mission  with  a  large  nimiber  of 
converts,  who  lived  very  peaceably,  and 
who,  though  they  were  continually  ex- 
tending their  religion,  met  with  no  resist- 
ance, and  excited  no  popular  tumult. 
If  so,  he  would  appeal  to  the  noble 
Duke  whether  it  was  not  natural  that 
the  professors  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  purer  kind  of  Christianity  should 
feel  a  generous  and  noble  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  desire  to  gain  similar 
conquests  for  the  Protestant  Faith  ?  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  very 
clear  and  broaxi  line  of  distinction  to  be 
drawn  in  this  matter,  and  which,  as  he 
understood,  had  been  observed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  We  ought  not, 
he  thought,  to  attempt  to  impose  any 
positive  restraint  on  missionary  efforts 
either  in  China  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There  were  persons  who 
were  convinced  that  it  was  their  duty, 
in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  plain  pre- 
cepts, to  preach  the  Gospel  to  aU  nations, 
and  ikej  were  ready  to  make  every  sa- 
crifice to  that  object;  and,  instead  of 
being  subjected  to  any  restraint  they 
shomd  be  simply  given  to  understand 
that  they  must  proceed  at  their  own 
risk.  All  that  the  Government  should 
say  was,  **If  you  choose  to  make  the 
attempt  you  must  make  it  at  your  own 
risk ;  you  must  not  expect  that  you  will 
be  able  to  caU  in  the  secular  arm  to  en- 
force or  supply  any  deficiency  in  your 
miBsioiiaiy  efforts."    The  missionaries, 


and  still  more  the  society  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  had,  in  his 
opinion,  incurred  a  seriouB  responsibi- 
lity, and,  if  not  guilty  of  something 
worse  than  a  mistake,  were  at  any  rate 
guilty  of  a  very  mischievous  mistake  if 
they  had  so  misapprehended  the  proper 
field  of  their  exertions  as  to  excite  the 
hostile  passions  and  violence  of  a  Chinese 
mob.  He  did  not  believe  this  could  be 
in  any  case  necessary  for  their  purpose, 
but,  pn  the  contrary,  that  it  must  tend 
to  defeat  the  object  they  had  in  view. 
He  believed  that  with  prudence  and 
common  sense  it  would  always  be  found 
possible  to  save  the  British  Government 
Epom  the  necessity  of  interference  in 
such  cases  without  at  aU  neglecting, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  promoting  mudii 
better  than  they  now  did,  the  work  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Gtospel. 

The  Bishop  of  PETEEBOKOUGH 
said,  he  rose  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
one  or  two  expressions  that  had  fallen 
&om  the  noble  Duke  and  the  noble  Earl, 
affecting,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  po- 
sition of  aU  missionary  societies  and  of 
all  missionaries  labouring  in  the  less 
civilized  parts  of  the  world.  Gi^e  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  had  given 
a  piece  of  advice  to  missionaries  which 
he  thought  no  missionary  would  accept — 
namely,  to  leave  some  particular  parts  of 
the  world  unconverted,  or  flee  from  at- 
tempts to  convert  them,  because,  forsooth, 
these  attempts  might  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  British  trade.  The  youngest  and 
least  zealous  of  missionaries  woiud  prob- 
ably reply  that,  important  as  were  the  in- 
terests of  British  trade,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  more  sacred  even  than 
that  sacred  opiimi  trade  for  which  Great 
Britain  once  thought  it  worth  while  to 
wage  war — namely,  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  Master  to  go  forth  and 
seek  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  every  living 
soul,  at  whatever  risk  to  himself  or 
others.  It  was  hardly  generous  for  one 
in  the  safe  security  of  their  Lordships' 
House  to  taunt  a  man  who  voluntarily 
took  his  own  life  in  his  hand  in  encoun- 
tering barbarians  with  imperiUing  the 
interest  of  English  trade,  for,  whatever 
else  he  imperilled  he  had  first  imperilled 
his  own  life.  He  would  like  to  learn 
what  course  the  noble  Duke  would  take 
with  rebellious  missionaries  who  might 
refuse  to  take  his  advice.  Would  the 
noble  Duke,  who  was  anxious  for  strin- 
gent measures,  propose  to  save  a  Chinese 
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mob  the  trouble  of  executing  or  expa- 
triating the  missionary,  or  would  he,  as 
a  member  of  a  Christian  Legislature, 
maintain  that  by  becoming  a  missionary 
he  lost  the  rights  of  British  citizenship, 
which  he  would  retain  if  he  became  a 
trader  ?    English  subjects,  as  he  under- 
stood,  possessed   rignts   imder    treaty, 
and  provided  they  did  not  transgress  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  treaty  they  were 
equally  entitled  to  protection,  whether 
they  sold  cotton  or  Bibles.     It  was  surely 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  nation  to  say 
that  if  its  subjects  engaged  in  any  trade, 
however  demoralizing,   they  should  be 
protected  from   the  least  infraction  of 
their  rights,  or  from  the  least  insult,  by 
all  the  might  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that, 
if  they  became  missionaries  and  happened 
to  displease  the   susceptibilities  of  the 
Chinese,  they  should  be  left  to  their  fate, 
or  saved  frt)m  the  mob  by  a  forcible  ex- 
patriation.    He  admitted,  on  the  other 
Land,  that  it  was  not  desirable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  that 
they  should  go  out  with  an  army  at  their 
haxik,  for  that  would  make  them  reckless, 
imspiritual,  and  imtrue  to  the  spirit  of 
their  Master.     It  was  one  thing,  how- 
ever, to  say  what  a  missionary  ought  to 
do  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  missions, 
and  quite   another  thing  to   say  what 
treatment  he  should  receive  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  Government,  which  was  surely 
bound  to  maintain  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens, whether  missionaries  or  traders. 
He  protested  against  the  doctrine  ap- 
parently laid  down  by  more  than  one 
speaker  that,  because  a  man  was  a  mis- 
sionary, he  was,  therefore,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  rights  as  a  British  subject.     The 
noble   Duke    had    advocated   stringent 
measures  towards  troublesome  mission- 
aries, but  had  such  a  course  been  always 
and  successfully  pursued ;  had  mission- 
aries been  always  prevented  from  be- 
coming *  *  troublesome, ' '  neither  the  noble 
Duke  nor  himself  would  have  been  Chris- 
tians at  the  present  day.   The  noble  Earl, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  had  advised  the 
missionaries  to  **  follow  in  the  wake  of 
trade."     Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  would 
mention  the  kind  of  trade  in  whose  wake 
they  were  to  follow  ?    There  happened 
to  be  trades  carried  on  by  British  sub- 
jects, and  protected  with  a  hiffh  hand  by 
the  Government,  which  woidd  make  a 
most  unhappy  preliminary  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  missionary.    Were  they  to 
'*K)llow  in  the  wake"  of  the  opium 
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trade,  or  to  wait  until  the  beneficient  in- 
fluence of  fire-water  had  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  barbarians  whom  they 
were  teaching,  or  were  they  to  wait  imtil 
the  British  traders  had  inoculated  them 
with  all  their  vices  before  they  com- 
menced teaching  them  the  Gospel  ?  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  this  the  missionary 
felt  that  he  had  a  duty  imposed  on  him 
by  a  higher  Master  to  go  forth  and 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  did  not  de- 
fend the  indiscretions  of  any  mission- 
ary or  society,  but  he  earnestly  trusted 
that  he  had  misunderstood  what  had 
been  said,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
notion  of  the  noble  Duke  that  the  strong 
hand  of  Gt)vemment  should  be  used  to 
suppress  missionary  exertion,  nor  that 
of  ttie  noble  Earl  that  the  missionary 
was  to  go  nowhere  until  preceded  by  the 
British  trader. 

Earl  GEEY  :  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  that  it  would  be 
most  improper  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
one  principle  should  be  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  missionaries 
and  another  principle  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  traders.     Both  Siould  cer- 
tainly be  treated  alike.     But  the  truth 
is  that  in  neither  case  does  the  country 
stand  with  a  clear  conscience.     The  fact 
is  that  we  have  abujsed  our  superior 
force,  and  at  one  time  forced  on   the 
Chinese  the  opiimi  trade  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice :  we 
have    also    protected    the    abominable 
coolie  trade,  and  under  the  shelter  of 
our  power  we  have  allowed  our  mer- 
chants constantly  and    deliberately  to 
infringe  the  laws  of  China,  and  to  cany 
on  smuggling  and  other  practices,   as 
well  as  to    force    their  trade  on    the 
Chinese  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner. 
The  simple  rule  that  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, both  to  trade  and  to  missions,  is 
that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  protect 
Enghsh  subjects  if  they  choose  at  their 
own  risk  to  carry  their  operations  into 
places  where  they  are  likely  to  provoke 
riot  or  hostility.  There  are  certain  ports 
in  China  where  our  consuls  can  exercise 
authority,   though  that  authority  only 
extends  to  British  subjects;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  protect  traders  at   the   treaiy 
ports,  and  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  to 
say  every  adventurer  or  smuggler  who 
may  go  into  the  interior  and  there  get 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  authorities  or 
the  mob  may  appeal  to  an  English  gun- 
boat for  protection.    Such  appeals  are 
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£u  too  often  made.  I  respect,  admire, 
and  revere  those  missionaries  who  go 
into  barbarous  and  hostile  coimtries  and 
endeayour  to  diffuse  the  great  principles 
of  Ohristianity;  but  if  by  their  own  over 
zeal  they  incur  danger  in  remote  parts  I 
would  not  protect  them.  Other  people, 
we  must  remember,  have  feelings  as 
well  as  ourselves.  Suppose  the  Chinese, 
believing  Christianity  to  be  a  great  de- 
lusion and  imposture,  were  to  organize 
missions  to  convert  us,  were  to  establish 
missions  at  Wapping  or  at  Birmingham, 
and  other  populous  towns,  and  were 
publidyto  preach  against  Christianity, 
would  there  not  be  a  probability  of  dis- 
turbances? Well,  should  we  think  it 
£Eur  and  reasonable,  if  China  were  a 
more  powerful  nation  than  ourselves, 
that  some  collision  having  taken  place, 
a  Chinese  force  should  come  and  threaten 
to  destroy  the  town  unless  full  compen- 
sation and  reparation  were  made  for  in- 
sults alle^d  to  have  been  inflicted  on 
their  missionaries,  and  further  insisting 
upon  our  putting  up  an  inscription  say- 
ing that  we  had  been  properly  punished  ? 
Yet  that  is  just  what  we  have  been 
doing.  What  should  we  think  of  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  ?  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  is  to  do  imto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  imto  us ;  but 
have  we  acted  on  that  principle  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  ?  I  maintain 
that  the  system  of  supporting  missions 
in  China  or  elsewhere  by  force  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
has  brought  the  subject  before  us.  No- 
body can  be  more  anxious  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  missionaries  than  I  am ;  but 
I  am  certain  that  in  relying  on  an  appeal 
to  force  when  their  own  imprudence  has 
brought  them  into  difficulties,  they  are 
doing  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  The  instructions  which 
the  Government  have  sent  out  might,  I 
think,  have  been  a  little  stronger ;  but 
they  lay  down  a  wise  rule,  which  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  held 
Office,  I  had  the  honour  of  enunciating 
with  regard  to  China  —  namely,  that 
there  should  no  appeal  to  force  or  re- 
course to  arms  without  the  express  au- 
thority of  the  Queen.  I  remember  that 
when  an  expedition  went  up  the  Canton 
liver  I  consulted  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  he  was  most  indignant,  fully  con- 
curring with  me  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  our  troops  being  used  iir  that  manner. 


I  accordingly  sent  out  imperative  orders 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  happen 
again,  and  in  order  to  ensure  obedience, 
I  so  reduced  the  forces  at  the  station  as 
to  render  any  such  expedition  impossible. 
The  most  satisfactory  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon) 
was  his  intention  to  reduce  the  number 
of  gunboats,  for  such  is  the  pressure  of 
British  influence  that  if  a  strong  naval 
force,  is  at  hand  it  is  extremely  likely 
to  be  used ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  have  not  enough  gunboats  to  hullj 
the  Chinese,  both  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries will  show  greater  prudence, 
discretion,  and  ^Eumess  than  ii  they  saw 
themselves  supported  by  a  powerM 
force.  I  will  only  add  that  this  disous- 
sion  has  shown  the  advantage  of  the 
rule  that  Questions  likely  to  lead  to  dis- 
cussion should  not  be  brought  forward 
without  being  placed  on  the  Paper. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  Ques- 
tion on  a  mere  matter  of  fact  being 
proposed  without  notice ;  but  if  a  Ques- 
tion requires  a  single  preliminary  ob- 
servations or  exphmation  notice  of  it 

should  be  given.         

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBUBY  said, 
he  a^greed  almost  entirely  with  the  rifht 
rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Peterborou^). 
He  had  only  risen,  therefore,  to  state 
that  those  wno  had  occasioned  this  fasB 
were  a  small  independent  body  of  men, 
acting  under  no  central  authorify,  and  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  great  mis- 
sionaiy  societies  of  England,  such  as  the 
Church  Missionary,  London  Missionary, 
Wesleyan,  or  Baptist  Societies;  those 
great  societies,  wnidi  conducted  their 
proceedings  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
judgment,  should,  therefore,  be  exone- 
rated from  the  charge  whidi  had  been 
justly  brought  against  that  small  inde- 
pendent body. 

CRIME  (IRELAND). 

addbes8  fob  bbtusks. 

The  Makqvess  of  CLANSIOABDE 
rose  to  move  an  Address  for  Copies  of 
Correspondence  between  Uie  Government 
and  M!agistrates  of  Tipperary  relating  to 
ejectments  at  Ballyoohey,  and  Betums  of 
Crimes  ftimished  to  the  Judges  of  As- 
size by  the  Constabulary  in  ee^  County 
in  Ireland.  The  noble  Marquess,  hav- 
ing detailed  the  particulars  of  Hie  dread- 
fal  occurrence  at  Ballyoohey,  when  Mr. 
Scully,  the  landlord,  having  proceeded 
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with  civil  assistants,  escorted  by  poKce, 
to  serve  notices  of  ejectment  on  his  ten- 
ants,   was   suddenly  fired  upon  from  a 
farmhouse,  whereby  two  of  the  constabu- 
lary were  killed,  and  four  others  of  the 
party,  including  Mr.  Scully  himself,  were 
wounded,  proceeded  to  comment  severely 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrate in  sending  so  small  an  escort  of 
constabulary.    Considering  the  character 
of  Mr.  Scully,  the  notoriety  of  the  in- 
tended proceedings,  and  the  known  de- 
termination of  the  peasantry  to  resist, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  escort  was  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  rather  than  ward  off  an 
attack.     In  contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrate  in  this  case,  he  woidd  re- 
fer to  what  was  done  in  another  case, 
when  the  magistrate  not  only  gave  an 
escort  of  sixty  police,  but  accompanied 
them  himself;    the  consequence  being 
that  no  disturbance  took  place,  and  the 
law  was  vindicated,  without  bloodshed. 
He  thought  a  case  of  greater  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
than  the  conduct  which  led  to  the  attack 
on  Mr.  Scully  and  party  never  occurred. 
When  the  outrage  was  reported  at  Dub- 
lin Castle,  rewards  were  offered,  and  ad- 
ditional police  were  sent  down  ;  but  after 
a  short  time  they  were  withdrawn,  and 
there  soon  followed  two  other  murders ; 
one  of  a  gentleman  who  was  killed  near 
his  own  house  because  of  the  decision  he 
had  given  in   an  arbitration   about    a 
right  of  way,  and  the  other  of  a  man 
named  Tracey,  who  was  murdered  on 
the  highway.     Since  he  had  first  given 
notice  on  this  matter  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  move  for  another  Return, 
because  the  state  of  Ireland  presented 
the  most  lamentable  condition  as    re- 
garded crime  that  had  been  known  for 
years.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  take 
up  a  newspaper  without  meeting  with 
the  record  of  some  fresh  outrage,  and  in 
very  few,  if  any,  instances  did  the  per- 
petrators appear  to  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice.     Their  Lordships  had  probably  all 
read  of  the  outrage  committed  at  MuUin- 
gar  quite  recently,  in  which  a  station- 
master  was  the  victim.     The  dispropor- 
tion of  convictions  to  the  number    of 
crimes  committed  had  lately  been  made 
the  subject  of  official  comment  both  in 
Meath  and  Tipperary.     The  want  of  re- 
spect for  the  law  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  no  particular  coimty  and  to  no  par- 
ticidar  locality,  and  it  was  therefore  very 
necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 

2^e  Marquess  of  Clanricarde 


enforce  the  law.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  of  the  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  land  question  expressed  in 
certain  high  quarters  had  been  attended 
with  the  most  unfortunate  effect.  As  an 
instance  of  the  carelessness  which  cha- 
racterized some  of  the  remarks  made 
upon  this  subject,  he  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  at  the  late  election,  for 
Mallow  a  legal  functionary  promised  the 
mob  that  the  land  question  should  be 
**  immediately  and  satisfactorily  settled" 
in  the  present  Parliament.  Such  state- 
ments could  hardly  be  too  strongly  de- 
precated, especially  when  they  remem- 
bered what  was  the  nature  of  a  '*  satis- 
factory settlement"  as  viewed  by  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland. 

Moved,  That  an  humblo  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for,  Copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Irish  Government  and  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  of  Tipperary  upon  the  aid  to  be  given 
to  the  landlord  of  Ballycohey  to  enable  him  to 
serve  certain  notices  upon  his  tenants,  and  upon 
the  subsequent  placing  and  the  speedy  withdrawal 
of  extra  police  upon  the  townland  of  Ballycohey  ; 
also  of  any  correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  lieutenant  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary  on  the  same  subject : 
Also,  to  move  for,  Copies  of  the  returns  of  crime 
furnished  to  the  Judge  of  Assize  by  the  consta- 
bulary of  each  county  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  cri- 
minal calendar  of  each  such  Assiie. — ( The  Mat' 
quets  of  Clanricarde,) 

Lord  DUFFEEIN  :  In  reply  to  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Marquess,  or 
rather  in  reply  to  his  Motion,  I  can  only 
state  that,  inasmuch  as  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  arisen  out  of  the  unhappy 
events  to  which  he  has  called  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  is  not  completed,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
lay  the  Papers  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  I 
should  state  that,  after  due  investigation^ 
into  all  the  circimistances  of  the  case, 
it  has  appeared  to  the  Government  of 
Ireland  that  Mr.  De  Gemon,  to  whom 
my  noble  Friend  has  alluded  as  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  certainly  did  mis- 
interpret the  letter  of  his  instructions, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  communicate  the 
letter  concerning  the  removal  of  the 
I)olice  to  all  the  magistrates  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  fact  that  he  merely  com- 
municated that  letter  to  two  or  three 
gentlemen  who  happened  to  have  been 
assembled  on  that  day,  and  in  so  doing 
he  certainly  failed  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  he  had  received.  In  conse- 
quence of  tMs  a  very  natural  feeling  of 
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dissatisfaction  has  arisen  against  him  in 
the  minds  of  the  magistrates  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L*eland 
has  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  Mr. 
De  Gemon  from  that  neighbourhood. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  tMnk  it  fair  to 
Mr.  De  Gemon  to  inform  my  noble 
Friend  that  he  has  been  misinformed. 
When  Mr.  Scully  applied  for  personal 
protection,  Mr.  De  Gemon  hesitated  to 
give  the  protection  asked  for.  I  believe  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  refused  the  pro- 
tection could  not  be  sustained,  and  the 
protection  was  afforded  at  the  instance 
of  the  Government  of  the  day  in  Lreland. 
As  these  matters,  together  with  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  them,  oc- 
curred under  the  Administration  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Abercom)  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
my  noble  Friend  into  the  particulars  to 
which  he  has  referred  ;  but  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  observing  how  deep  must 
be  the  humiliation  of  eveiy  one  con- 
nected with  Lreland  on  witnessing  that 
country  become  the  theatre  of  outrages 
from  which  for  almost  fifteen  years  she 
has  been  comparatively  free.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  consolatory  to  notice 
that  these  offences  appear  to  be  very 
much  localized,  and  to  be  confined  to 
this  particular  district.  I  need  scarcely 
say  fliat  the  Government  are  fully  aHve 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and 
that  they  will  use  all  the  means  in 
their  jwwer  to  make  law  and  justice 
resDected 

The  Duke  of  ABEECORN  :  I  shall, 
my  Lords,  only  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  Motion,  as  I  am  placed  at  some  dis- 
advantage, owing  to  the  absence  of  my 
noble  Friend  Lord  Mayo,  who  is  now  in 
India,  and  therefore  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  consultation  with  him.  But 
I  think  I  am  in  possession  of  some  in- 
formation which  will  considerably  modify 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  As  far  as  I  understand  him, 
the  two  points  to  which  ho  principally 
refers  are,  first,  the  action  of  Mr.  De 
Gemon  in  giving  Mr.  Scully  insufficient 
support  in  serving  the  notices  of  eject- 
ment; and  secondly,  the  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  the  extra  police  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Now,  with  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  De  Gemon  we  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  was  appointed  by  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. We  foimd  him  in  Tipperary,  and 
we  left  him  there.  I  must,  however,  add 
that  all  I  had  heard,  up  to  the  time  of 


this  outrage,  of  Mr.  De  Q^mon  was  to 
his  advantage,  and  in  especial  that  he 
had  done  good  service  during  the  time 
of  the  Fenian  insurrection.     The  noble 
Marquess  is  right  in  saying  that  Lord 
Mayo  granted  protection  to  Mr.  Scully 
in    consequence   of  the  danger  which 
would  probably  attend  his  visit  to  Bally- 
cohey ;  but  the  circumstances  themselves 
are  rather  different  from  those  stated  by 
the  noble  Marquess.   It  appears  that,  on 
the  day  of  this  outrage,  mx.  Scully  pro- 
ceeded with  an  escort  of  six  policemen 
to  inspect  the  lands  at  Ballycohey,  and 
also  with  some  intention,  not  very  fuUy 
expressed  to  the  officials,  of  serving  no- 
tices of  ejectment  on  some  of  the  tenants. 
The  report  made  by  Mr.   De  Gemon 
states  that  Mr.  Scully  availed  himself  of 
the  escort  granted  for  his  personal  safety 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  notices  preli- 
minary to  an  ejectment,  and  that  he  per- 
sisted in  so  doing  in  spite  of  the  warning 
given  him  by  the  constable  in  charge  of 
9ie  escort,  who  informed  him,  when  the 
conduct  of  Mr.   Scully  had  collected  a 
very  large  crowd  of  people,   that  the 
force  at  his  command  was  insufficient 
for  his  protection.     Mr.  Scully  notwith- 
standing entered  a  farm  yard,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  a  notice,  when  a  fire 
was  opened  upon  nis  party  from  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  building.    It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  outrage  arose  from 
the  rash  and  precipitate  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Scully,  who  persisted  in  serving 
the  notices  in  spite  of  the  wishes  and 
representations  of  the  police.     I  think, 
therefore,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to 
the  late  Government  in  the  matter.     As 
the  noble  Marquess  said,  on  hearing  of 
the  outrage  they  sent  additional  police, 
who  remained  there  imtil    they  were 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  magistrates.     The  noble 
Marquess  alluded  to  a  letter  from  the 
Castle.     It  was  written  by  the  gallant 
gentleman  who  then  filled  the  office  of 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  was  no 
more  experienced  or  more   able  public 
servant  than  Sir  Thomas  Larcom  in  any 
Department  of  the  public  service.   On  re- 
ceiTing  the  communication  from  the  ma- 
gistrates  the  Gk)vemment  had  no  reason 
to  think  there  was  any  dissent  from  it. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  for  five  months  after- 
wards and  two  months  from  the  time  the 
late  Gk)vemment  left  Office  the  meeting 
was  held  at  which  it  was  stated  that 
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there  had  been  diss^t  on  the  part  of  \ 
Bome  of  the  ma^strates.  In  justice  to  i 
Mr,  De  Gemon,  I  must  say  that  I  think  ' 
the  opinion  stated  at  that  meeting  may  ' 
be  regarded  as  an  ex  pott  faeio  one.  The 
noble   Marquess   has  alluded  to  other    MINUTES. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuetdaif,  9tk  March,  1869. 

Niv  Mbmbbi  Sworn  —  Ueatf 


oui«go.  wiich  h.ve  tAenpUc. ,  but  ■  s/r"b"l'£'..-"C.l,.i...  of  v.l.„,  .y. 

Supply — cotuitUrfd   i 

[March  S]  rtported. 

'  Wit*  Aim   Mms — cotuidered  in   Covtmitlee — 

Coniolidated  Fund  (£l,S0li,2T2,  £3,900,000). 


I    Commititi — lUioluliom 


as  these  hare  occurred  since  the  late 
Qoremment  left  Office  we  cannot  be  held  i 
responsible.  I  must,  however,  remark  | 
that  I  think  it  is  a  great  stretch  of  ima- 
gination to  suppose  that  the  withdrawal  ,  p„';t?o' bTl'iT-  Or*r.d-Reai  E,u»  lu. 
of  half-a-dozen  pohoemen  could  have  any  l  Ordertd—Firit  Bearfiiip— Repreientatii 
effect  whatever  m  loading  to  outrages  at       -o— i--j— j  i— .— -.ir.-n     ..__:_... 


Peen 


(ScDt!&ndandIreUni))[lI]  ;  Marine Mutin]'* 


a  distance  of  twentymiles  firom  the  place    F'>"  Beading~Civi\  OEBoen  (Peauoni)*  [«]. 
nrI.BTB   thf™    nnl;<!BTT,en    bad    hfinn   Bta-     Swond   fieorfmo-Sate  of  Uquoti  od  Sunda; 


vhere  those  policemen  had  been  sta- 
tioned. Affain,  I  think  no  one  can  ac- 
cuse the  late  Government  of  having  | 
condoned  outrages  or  having  failed  to  | 
assert  the  law.  I  am  siire  that  if  the  | 
Papers  for  which  the  noble  Marquess  I 
has  moved  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  ' 


were  not  only  justified  in  the  course 


(Irelaod)  [29]. 


QUESTION. 

Mb.  EEYDGES  WTLLTAMS  said, 
)uld  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 


which  they  took,  but  that  it  was  the  I  "^^^  Ibe  attention  of  the  Select  Conmut- 


only  course  they  could  have  taken. 


tee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 


EaEL  ORANVTT.T.F.  ;  As  tlie'  noble  ■  ^ent  modes  of  conducting  Tarliamentary 
Duke  has  alluded  to  the  course  taken  i  andMunicipalEIeetiQns,will  bo  instructed 
by  the  lafo  Government  in  respect  of  the  '  *«  .take  into  their  consideration  tbe  ex- 
repression  of  crime,  I  may  observe  that  pedieaey  of  abohshjjig  NonunaOon  Days 
thoueh    the    present    Government    are  I  "  Parliamentary  Elections  ? 


anxious  t«  do  all  that  can  be  justly  e 


Mb.  BEUCE.in  reply,  said,  it  would 


pBcted  wiUi  a  view  to  conciliating  the    ^«  '^^'^  ^^  ^^  objects  of  the  Select  Corn- 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  I  niittee  to  inquire  into  tbe  question  of 


lation  days  and  the  expediency  of 
continuing  personal  nomination. 

GIBRALTAR  CONVICT  PRISON. 
QUESTION', 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would  beg 

to  ask  the   Secretary  of  State   for  the 
deplorable  outrages  as  those  which  have 

been  alluded  to  this  evening  must  tend  ■        *  ■     a   ■     .l     -o       _,        -n-        -r^ 
to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  community    ^1>^^°^d  in  the  Eeporton  ^ison  Dis- 


does  not  at  all  diminish  their  determi- 
nation to  support  the  law,  to  put  down 
crime,  and  to  take  eveiy  means  to  bring 
home  punishment  to  offenders.  In  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land the  Government  look  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  help  them :  but  I  tliinV  the 

Irish  people  m,^  feel  how  much  such    ^  "^^^^  ^'^?*^l.v '^'t- '"-"" 
^«T>l,>4Kli  ™,t«^..  „=  fl,.,..  ^i.,ni.  1,=™    Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion  has  been  called  to  the   statement 


at  large  an  indisposition  rather  than 
willingness  to  attend  to  their  represen- 


Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  icith- 
irawn, 

Roa«a  kdjoumed  at  a  quarter  belbre 

S«TeD  o'olook,  to  Thanday  nest. 

half  pa*t  Tm  o'clook 


Tht  Duke  of  Aherforn 


eipline  in  the  Colonies  {1867-8),  respect- 
,  ing  the  Imperial  Convict  Prison  at  Gib- 
raltar— namely,  that — 

I      "The  bailding  doei  not  admit  of  leparatioii. 

The  irardi,  when  full,  give  oolj  176  enbio  Ivtt  ptr 
'  bead,  the  hammoeka  then  atmoit  toaehing.  'I\tBr» 
'  are  but  flileen  separate  or  puniibmeut  oell*  for 

the  800   priiouen.     The  water  ii  letj  impue. 

The  Tisiton  hare  vUited  bdIj  eijht  timet  in  Bn 

I  whether  any  enlargement  or  alteration 
of  the  Prison  has  since  been  effected ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  it  is  intended  to 
continue  such  Prison  as  a  place  <^  de- 
tention for  Convicts  ? 
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Mb.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  statement  in  the  Report  on  Prison 
Discipline  in  the  Colonies  (1867-8)  con- 
veyed rather  an  erroneous  impression 
with  respect  to  Gibraltar.  It  would  be 
quite  true  that  if  there  were  800  pri- 
soners in  the  convict  prison  there  would 
be  only  176  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head, 
but  at  the  time  at  which  the  Eeport  was 
made  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners 
was  only  390,  and  the  average  was  304. 
The  number  had  now,  however,  been  in- 
creased, and  there  were  525  prisoners. 
In  the  last  Report  made  by  the  surgeon 
he  stated  that  the  health  of  the  convicts 
was  very  good,  only  about  3  per  cent  being 
on  the  sick  list.  The  water,  no  doubt, 
was  very  impure,  which  was  the  case  ge- 
nerally at  Gibraltar;  but  a  Sanitary  Com- 
mission had  been  sitting  for  some  time, 
and  they  were  now  boring  for  water,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  convict  estab- 
lislunent,  but  of  Gibraltar  generally.  At 
the  time  the  Report  was  made  a  very 
iinsatisfactory  account  was  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  visitors  discharged 
their  duty,  but  new  visitors  had  been 
appointed,  who  attended  every  day,  and 
the  last  despatches  received  contained 
an  expression  of  the  Governor's  entire  sa- 
tisfaction with  the  way  they  discharged 
their  duties.  There  were  no  material 
alterations  or  enlargements  made  in 
the  prison,  because  it  had  been  intended 
two  years  ago  to  get  rid  of  the  convict 
establishment  at  Gibraltar ;  that  project 
had  been  given  up,  and  it  had  been  felt 
that  the  Colonial  Office  had  no  proper 
staff  at  their  disposal  for  the  regulation 
of  the  establishment.  It,  therefore,  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  consider  the 
xequirements  of  the  present  establish- 
ment and  to  make  whatever  alterations 
they  considered  necessary  in  the  prison. 

IRELAND— THE  FENIAN  CONVICT 
MACKEY.-QUESTION. 

Sm  THOMAS  BATESON  said,  he 
rose  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  Captain  Mackey,  the 
Fenian  convict,  who  is  reported  in  the 
Dreeman^a  Journal y  the  organ  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland,  to  have  received 
an  imconditional  pardon  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Advisers,  is  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  last  year  killed  a  police-con- 
Btable  at  Cork,  who  attacked  and  set  fire 
to  a  police  barrack  at  Ballyknockbane 


and  seized  the  arms  of  the  constabulary 
belonging  to  that  station,  who  also  at- 
tacked and  rifled  the  Martello  Tower  at 
Fota  in  December  1867,  and  who  was 
implicated  in  other  outrages  at  Castle 
Martyr,  Knockadoon,  Kilmallock,  KjI- 
cooley  Wood,  and  elsewhere;  whether 
the  said  Captain  Mackey  had,  in  1866, 
been  arrested  by  order  of  Lord  Bomber- 
ley,  under  a  Lord  Lieutenant's  warrant, 
and  had  been  discharged  in  the  month 
of  April  following  onms  solemnly  pledg- 
ing himself  in  writing  not  to  return  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  finally,  whe- 
ther this  man  is  the  criminal  who,  for 
these  repeated  outrages,  was,  on  the 
20th  of  March  last,  sentenced  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  to  twelve  years' 
penal  servitude — a  sentence  whidii  the 
convict  admitted  to  be  a  most  just  and 
lenient  one  ? 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE: 
Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  (Jovem- 
ment  has  any  organ,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  stated,  in  the  Irish  Press ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  I  can  only  say  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it  are  substantially 
correct,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
the  assumption  that  the  prisoner  Mackey 
has  been  discharged.  The  fact  is  that 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  remitting  the  punishment  in- 
fiicted  on  Mackey,  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  not  find  his  name  in  the  Betum 
which  has  been  already  presented  to  the 
House. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said, 'he 
wished  to  know  when  the  Return  will 
be  in  print  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  a  few 
days. 

SICK  POOR  ASYLUMS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M'CULLAGH  TORRENS  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  When  the  Return,  or- 
dered on  the  19th  February,  regarding 
the  cost  of  Sick  Poor  Asylums  in  the 
Metropolis  will  be  presented  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  QOSCHEN  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  part  of  the  Return  which  related  to 
the  number  of  medical  officers,  their 
salaries,  and  the  cost  of  medicine  for 
the  last  three  years  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  communicating  with  se- 
veral Boards  of  Quardians,  and  there- 
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fore  there  had  bBen  some  delay  in  col- 
lectdog  tliat  informatdoa.  It  vould  pro- 
bably be  in  the  hands  of  Members  next 
week.  The  other  part  of  the  Return  he 
irould  endeavour  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  Members  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

INDIA.— THE  AHEER  OF  AFFGHANISTAN. 


Mb.  BECKETT  DENISON  said,  he 
wished  to  aek  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  it  is  true  that 
the  Indian  Government  have  subsidized 
the  Ameer  of  Affghaaistan  with  money 
and  arms ;  if  so,  whether  the  subsidy  is 
to  be  an  annual  one,  and  what  conditions 
are  attached  thereto  ? 

Mr.  GKANT  duff  said,  in  reply, 
that,  in  compliance  with  a  request  for 
assistance  irom  the  Ameer  of  Afighanis- 
tan,  the  late  Viceroy  gave  him  a  sum  of 
ffix  lacs  of  rupees,  and  sanctioned  the 
payment  to  him,  somewhat  later,  of  a 
uke  amount,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  no  doubt  before  this  reached  his 
treasury.  The  late  Viceroy  also  sent 
him  some  muskets  and  ammunition.  No 
formal  conditions  were  attached  to  the 
gifts.  They  were  intended  as  a  pledge 
of  good-wiU,  and  as  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  a  strong  Government  was 
about  to  be  establi^ed  in  a  lon^  dis- 
tracted country.  The  words  "subsidy" 
and  "subsidizing"  were  not  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
never  contemplated  a  subsidy,  and  the 
Government  considered  itself  entirely  un- 
fettered as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
assistance  to  be  rendered  to  the  Ameer. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS   BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HAItDY  said,  he 

wished  to  ask,  Whether  it  is  intended 

to  proceed  with  the   Endowed  Schools 


Bilf' 


Bill  on  Monday  next?  He  asked  the 
Question  because  it  had  created  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  in  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  in  reply, 
that  he  hoped  to  proceed  with  it  on 
Monday,  when  it  stood  for  the  first 
Order  of  the  Day. 

PABLIAHENT— THE   EASTEE   BGCESS. 

(JDESTIOX. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  would  beg 

to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

What  arrangements  are    contempli  '    '' 

with  regard  to  the  Easter  holidays  ? 

JO:  &9tehm 


Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  arrangement  as  to  the  hohdaye,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
House,  was  that  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd, 
he  should  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  the  Thursday  in  the  following 
week.  The  answer  just  given  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  was  substantially 
correct ;  but  inasmuch  as  Monday  would 
probably  be  the  day  on  which  the  House 
of  Lords  would  appoint  a  joint  Commit- 
tee of  both  Houses  to  consider  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  business  between  the 
two  Houses,  it  would  be  convenient  if  a 
Himilftr  proposition  were  made  in  that 
House  on  tbe  same  day,  in  which  case 
he  should  move  the  poEtponemeut  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  liU  ^ter  that  Motion 
was  disposed  of. 

a£AL  ESTATE  INTESTACT  BILL. 

LEATE. 

Mb.  LOCKE  KING  said,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better 
settling  the  Beal  Estates  of  Inteetatos, 
that  the  law  which  he  proposed  to  alter 
was  one  which  had  its  origin  at  a  very 
early  period  of  our  history.  The  law  to 
which  he  alluded  was  then  found  expe- 
dient with  a  view  to  sustain  a  great  sys- 
tom  of  military  ot^nization,  and  subse- 
quently, when  that  was  no  longer  re- 
quired, it  was. felt  convenient  to  main- 
tain the  law  then  in  force  in  order  to 
uphold  a  small  body  of  great  and  power- 
ful territorial  propnetors.  No  veiy  great 
alteration  was  made  in  that  law  until 
after  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the 
moaasteries  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  Vili., 
when,  for  the  first  time,  land  was  al- 
lowed to  be  alienated  by  will,  under 
certain  conditions.  When  the  late  Sfr 
Samuel  EomiUy  introduced  his  Bill  to 
make  freehold  estates  assets  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  he  remarked  that  this 
country  from  being  a  feudal  had  come  to 
be  a  great  commercial  country,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  much  more  commercial 
now  than  it  was  then.  Distinguished 
Law  Oflfeers  of  the  Crown  had  frequently 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  transfer 
of  landed  property  ought  to  be  as  simple 
as  that  of  money  in  the  funds,  and  ne 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
show  their  earnestness  by  assimilating 
the  descent  of  real  pi-operty  as  mu^ 
aa  possible  to  that  of  personal  pro- 
perty. He  cared  not  whether  they  looked 
at  that  question  from  the  point  of  Tiew 
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of  the  small  holders  or  the  great  holders 
of  land.  If  they  looked  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  former,  they  would 
fi^d  that  familiar  as  the  smaU  holders  of 
the  soil  were  with  the  law  of  personal 
property,  they  could  scarcely  be  made  to 
believe  that  there  was  such  an  injustice 
in  the  law  of  real  property  that  if  they 
happened  to  die  intestate  ail  their  land 
would  go  to  only  one  of  their  sons ;  and 
when  fiieir  attention  was  called  to  that 
injustice  they  almost  universally  made  a 
wQl,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  their  property  among 
their  children.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  cases  where  the  dislike  to 
make  a  will  led  persons  of  that  class  to 
postpone  doing  so  till  it  was  too  late ; 
and  then,  imder  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  the  injustice  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred resulted  from  their  neglect.  He 
had  lately  heard  a  case  of  this  kind  of 
very  great  hardship.  A  farmer  possessed 
of  several  acres  had  an  eldest  son,  who 
went  away  from  his  father's  home  and 
led  a  very  dissolute  life.  The  second 
son  conducted  the  farm  with  the  father, 
and  the  father  always  told  him  that  he 
intended  to  leave  him  the  property, 
charging  it  with  a  certain  simi  for  the 
dissolute  son.  The  father,  however,  died 
suddenly  Jwithout  making  a  will ;  the 
property  came  to  the  eldest  son,  who 
took  it  as  heir-at-law,  and  in  course  of 
about  a  year  or  so  he  squandered  the 
whole  of  it ;  while  the  younger  son  was 
left  entirely  destitute.  He  would  next 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  great  landholders,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  say  this  was  not  a  question 
which  affected  them  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, for  they  were  not  only  conversant 
with  the  law  themselves,  but  their  at- 
torneys would  tell  them  of  the  danger 
they  ran  in  not  making  wiUs.  But, 
further,  their  real  estate  was  almost  imi- 
versally  settled,  entailed,  and  tied  up  in 
such  a  way  that  it  very  rarely  happened 
that  their  eldest  sons  took  it  as  heirs- 
at-law  without  settlements.  The  great 
holders  of  land  might  therefore  well  as- 
sent to  that  reasonable  measure,  which 
was  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  small 
owners  of  real  property  in  this  country  ; 
and  they  ought  not  to  resist  such  a 
change  when  it  was  in  their  case  only  a 
prejudice  that  was  offended.  It  was  said 
that  he  wished  to  introduce  the  French 
law  into  England ;  but  that  was  an  en- 
tire mistake.    He  did  not  by  any  means 


approve  the  French  law,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  parent's  power  of  willing 
away  his  property.  In  England  there 
was  a  most  lair  and  just  law  in  regard 
to  personal  property.  When  the  hus- 
band being  a  father  died  intestate  one- 
third  of  his  personalty  went  to  his  widow 
and  two-thirds  to  his  children  or  next  of 
kin.  But  in  the  case  of  freehold  land, 
where  there  were  sons  and  daughters, 
the  whole  went  to  the  eldest  son,  and 
there  was  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  That  was  a  state  of 
things  which  it  was  impossible  to  call 
other  than  unfair  and  unjust.  More- 
over the  whole  system  was  full  of  ano- 
malies. Long  leaseholds,  dating  per- 
haps as  far  back  as  King  James  II., 
and  for  10,000  years,  which  were  as 
good  as  freeholds,  were  treated  by  the 
law  as  personal  estate ;  but  if  the  leases 
were  leases  for  Hves,  thenf  they  de- 
scended as  freehold  estate.  They  had 
now  a  Gk)vemment  which  was  decidedly 
a  Government  of  progress ;  and  the  coun- 
try looked  forward  to  its  expressing  an 
opinion  on  that  Bill  at  the  very  earliest 
stage.  Many  Members  of  that  Govern- 
ment had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  on 
previouB  occasions,  and  even  the  name 
of  the  present  Solicitor  General  had  ap- 
peared on  the  back  of  it.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not 
only  repeatedly  voted  '^but  spoken  in  its 
support  most  strongly.  He  therefore 
felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
Government  must  come  forward  and  not 
refuse  any  longer  to  do  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  small  holders  of  real  property. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Me.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  congratu- 
lated the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  lustory 
he  had  given  of  his  Bill,  but  in  that 
history  there  were  some  omissions.  On 
the  last  two  occasions  on  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  brought  forward  that  Bill, 
once  in  1859  and  again  in  1866,  he  was 
defeated  on  a  division  in  the  first  case 
by  271  against  76,  and  in  the  second  by 
281  against  84,  so  that  although  he  had 
made  eight  converts  in  seven  years,  he 
had  increased  by  ten  the  number  of 
those  who  resisted  his  proposal.  Among 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  on  a  previous 
occasion  was  the  Attorney  General  of 
that  day  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer),  who 
felt  so  strongly  on  the  matter  that  he 
came  down  to  the  House  in  his  legal 
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garments  and  made  a  most  telling  speech 
&om  the  front  Treasury  Bench  against 
it.  From  the  same  Bench  a  speech  was 
also  made  against  the  Bill  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister;  and  the  measure  was 
likewise  opposed  in  1859  by  one  of  the 
wisest,  most  philosophical,  and  most 
moderate  of  statesmen,  the  late  Sir 
George  Lewis,  who  said  its  effect  would 
be  to  extinguish  that  class  of  persons 
who  were  denominated  as  heirs  —  a 
pretty  trenchant  expression,  especially 
m>m  one  so  much  accustomed  to  weigh 
aU  his  words.  And  so  little  did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  trust  his  own 
arguments,  that  ne  appealed  to  the 
House  ad  miaericordiam  just  to  accept 
this  Bill  and  then  limit  it  to  litue 
properties  of  £1,000  or  £2,000  value. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  that  night 
given  them  a  touching  anecdote ;  he 
always  gave  them  a  touching  anecdote. 
Last  time  it  was  the  story  of  a  young 
woman,  now  it  was  the  story  of  a 
prodigal  son.  But  his  latest  anecdote 
only  proved  that  the  old  father  was  a 
stupia  fellow  for  not  making  his  will. 
Even  if  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  had 
been  in  force,  that  prodigal  eldest  son 
would  have  had  half  the  property,  and 
the  small  estate  would  have  been  cut 
into  two.  An  infinite  amount  of  distress 
would  be  caused  by  the  splitting  up  of 
estates  into  plots  of  three  or  four  acres. 
He  had  watched  the  results  of  such  a 
system  in  Kent  where  it  existed  as  gavel- 
land,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it 
extended  to  England.  The  small  pau- 
per proprietorships  with  joint  rights  so 
created,  of  which  one  owner  might  be  in 
the  union  and  another  in  America — ^he 
was  speaking  from  books — ^were  a  simple 
nuisance,  both  to  the  community  and  to 
the  unfortunate  persons  themselves.  As 
he  intended  to  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  he  would  not  say  much  more 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  would 
simply  remark  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  measure  from  any  feudal  or  senti- 
mental motive,  but  from  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  security  and  money  value 
which  land  at  present  possessed,  but 
which  would  be  much  diminished  in  the 
event  of  the  proposed  change  taking 
effect. 

Mb.  STAPLETON  said,  he  thought 
the  House  would  make  a  ^reat  mistake 
if  they  were  to  pass  the  BiU.  He  en- 
tirely a^ed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  u  niversity  of  Cambridge  (Mi. 

Mr.  JBeres/ord  Hope 


Beresford  Hope),  who  opposed  the  mea- 
sure from  a  Conservative  point  of  view, 
whereas  he  opposed  it  altogether  from 
a  Liberal  point  of  view.  The  hq^. 
Member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  Locke  King), 
asked  the  House  to  change  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  most  ancient  law  in  this 
country,  and  his  demand  was  based  on 
a  personal  grievance.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  hon.  Member  had  only 
drawn  attention  to  one  grievance,  but 
nine  years  ago  he  had  alluded  to  a  long 
string  of  grievances  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  on  his  notes  a  number 
of  other  grievances  with  which  he  had 
not  troubled  the  House  to-night.  It  was, 
however,  incumbent  on  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  demonstrate,  first,  that  these 
grievances  reaUy  resulted  from  the  present 
state  of  the  law  ;  and  secondly,  that  they 
were  so  numerous  as  to  warrant  the  great 
change  he  proposed  in  so  important  a 
law.  He  had,  however,  never  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  whole  argument 
of  the  hon.  Member  laboured  under  this 
weakness — ^that  he  failed  to  show  that 
the  grievance  complained  of  would  not 
have  existed  just  the  same  even  if  his 
Bill  had  been  law.  It  was  mere  matter 
of  conjecture  to  say  that  this  man  or 
that  man  would  have  made  a  will,  for 
in  many  instances  it  would,  no  doubt, 
happen  that  he  would  not  have  made 
a  wiU.  The  hon.  Member  had  stated 
that  the  owners  of  small  estates  were 
ignorant  of  the  law,  and  fancied  that  on 
their  decease  their  estate  would  be  di- 
vided like  their  personal  property.  Now, 
nothing  could  be  more  self-evidently 
wrong  than  such  an  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Member.  These  small 
estates  were  often  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land there  were  freeholders  whose  pro- 
perty had  descended  from  father  to 
son  for  many  generations.  How,  then, 
could  the  holder  of  such  an  estate,  who 
had  himself  inherited  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  younger  brothers,  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  his  elder  son  would 
inherit  it  to  the  exclusion  of  his  younger 
sons?  If  the  present  measure  became 
law,  the  probability  was  that  many 
persons  who  now  died  intestate,  would 
be  put  to  the  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense  of  making  wills.  It  must  be 
also  borne  in  mind  that  there  would 
be  grievances  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  It  would  happen,  for  instance. 
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iliat  the  eldest  son  would  naturally  be 
regarded  as  the  successor  to  the  estate, 
and  would  consequently  be  left  without 
any  other  provision.  His  sisters  might 
have  had  tneir  portions,  and  his  younger 
hzoihers  their  advancements,  and  yet 
if  the  old  man  should  forget  to  make  a 
win,  the  property  would  be  divided  into 
equal  portions,  and  the  eldest  son  would 
get  no  larger  share  of  the  property  than 
VHB  oUiers.  Indeed,  the  grievance  would 
sometimes  be  intensified,  because  it  might 
happen  that  while  his  younger  brothers 
haabeen  building  up  their  fortunes  else- 
where, the  eldest  son  had  been  expend- 
ing all  his  enei^es  in  improving  this 
very  farm,  nearty  the  whole  of  which 
would,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent BiU,  be  taken  away  from  him.  ibut, 
even  according  to  the  hon.  Member 
himself,  the  Bm  would  only  bring  about 
an  infinitesimally  small  amount  of  good, 
and  we  should  be  acting  like  the  iimabi- 
tant  of  China  who  burnt  down  his  house 
for  a  culinary  purpose.  One  of  the 
complaints  frequently  made  was  that 
the  land  of  this  country  was  in  very  few 
hands.  The  hon.  G-entleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  East  Surrey  admitted,  however, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  was 
under  settlement,  and  consequently  it 
would  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill.  For  all  the  grievances 
referred  to  there  was  an  obvious  remedy, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  propose,  and 
which  had  not  been  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Surrey.  It  was  simply 
that  the  children  who  had  not  received 
advances  in  their  father's  life-time  should, 
on  his  decease,  come  next  after  creditors, 
and  have  a  claim  on  the  ancestor's  es- 
tate, no  matter  in  whose  hcmds  it  might 
happen  to  be.  Eor  what  could  it  matter 
to  a  child  who  had  been  left  destitute 
whether  the  estate  were  real  or  personal, 
or  whether  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
devisee  or  of  the  heir-at-law  ?  Although 
the  hon.  Member  disclaimed  any  poli- 
tical object,  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
object  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
would  give  their  support  to  the  measure 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
landed  properties  in  this  country ;  but 
he  ventured  to  say  that,  instead  of  ac- 
oomplishine  that  object,  the  Bill  would 
tend  direcUy  to  defeat  it.  The  lar^e 
estates  under  settlement  would  not  be 
immediately  affected  by  the  Bill,  which 
would,  therefore,  only  touch  small  es- 
tates.   Now,  supposing  the  latter  were 
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divided  great  expense  would  be  incur- 
red, mu(£.  money  would  go  to  surveyors 
and  attorneys,  and  a  good  deal  of  land 
would  be  wasted.    In  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  however,  the  estate  woidd  not 
be  divided,  but  sold,  as  every  attorney 
woidd  advise  his  clients  to  sell  tlie  land 
for  two  reasons — ^first,  because  it  would 
be  the  best  advice  he  could  give ;  and^ 
secondly,  because  it  woidd  be  most  to 
his  own  interest  to  give  that  advice. 
Well,  if  the  land  were  put  up  for  sale, 
it  would  of  course  be  purchased  by  the 
ffreat  landed  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  would  always  be  able  to 
give  a  higher  price  than  anybody  else. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Hxb 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land were  well  aware  that  a  change  of 
this  kind  was  constantly  going  on,  and 
that  the  small  freeholds  were  being  gra- 
dually absorbed  in  the  estates  of  Lord 
Lonsdale  and  of  Mr.  Marshall,  formerly 
a  Member  of  that  House.    Now,  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  they  owed  a  great  deal  to  tiie 
small  freeholders,  who,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Beform  Act  of  1832,  were  the 
people  who  returned  Liberal  Members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.    The  late 
Mr.   Cobden  once  said  that  the  great 
effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  set  a 
fashion,  and  that  people  following  the 
fashion  would  by  degrees  give  up  set- 
tlements, so  that  in  the  end  the  great 
estates  of  the  country  would  be  divided. 
In  his  opinion  that  was  a  wild  specula- 
tion.   There  had  been  for  hunciredB  of 
years  two  lines  in  which  property  de- 
scended— ^the  line  of  the  Common  Law 
or  tail  general,  and  the  line  of  the  male 
entail,  which  applied  to  nearly  all  the 
land    under    setUement,    and   yet  the 
fashion  of  the  Common  Law  had  not 
destroyed  the  male  entail.    Yet  surely 
nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  a  dying 
man  than  the  reflection  that  his  estate 
would  go  to  his  brother,  his  uncle,  or 
possibly  even  to  some  very  remote  re- 
mtion,  though  he  left  ,a  large  family 
of    daughters    inadequately    provided 
for.     THiy,  then,  should  it  be  supposed 
that  the  moral  effect  of  the  measure 
under  discussion  would  be  to  destrOT 
the  practice  of  entailing  estates?     It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Bill  was  a 
bad  one,  because  it  would  frustrate  the 
very  object  it  was  pretended  to  promote, 
like  the  Septennial  Act,  which,  as  eveiy- 
body  knew,  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
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of  keeping  out  the  Tories,  thougli  it  had 
the  efltect  of  keeping  them  in. 

Mb.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  thought  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Surrey  (Mr.  Locke  King)  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
should  be  dealt  with,  if  at  aU,  as  a 
whole,  and  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
patchwork  legislation.  The  Commission, 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Campbell  was 
the  head,  in  their  Reports,  dealing  with 
that  and  other  kindred  questions,  had 
recommended  that  if  any  Act  was  to  be 
founded  upon  the  suggestions  which  they 
made  it  should  proceed  on  the  footing  of 
taking  them  as  a  whole  and  effecting  a 
complete  and  systematic  reform.  If  the 
law  of  inheritance  were  at  once  done 
away  with,  as  was  now  proposed,  the 
result  would  be  the  creation  of  great 
anomalies.  Let  him,  for  instance,  take 
the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  son.  Should 
that  widow  marry  again,  the  son,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  might  not  get  a  farthing  of 
her  property.  K  she  died  without  a  will 
all  her  personal  property  would  vest  im- 
mediately in  her  husband,  who  might 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will,  and 
thus  grasp  the  property  of  the  child.  To 
take  another  case,  if  the  distribution  of 
a  man's  property  was  to  follow  his 
domicile,  the  distribution  of  property  in 
this  country  might  have  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  France.  He 
objected,  therefore,  to  such  piecemeal 
legislation  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  support,  merely  because  it  bore 
on  the  face  of  it  the  appearance  of  being 
a  sort  of  clap-trap  justice. 

Me.  WALTER,  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  take  the  opportunity  which  the  pre- 
sent discussion  afitorded  to  vindicate 
himself  from  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  not  very  long  ago 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Bright). 
The  right  hon.  Q-entleman  accused  him, 
when  his  qualifications  for  the  position  oip 
a  Boundary  Commissioner  were  in  ques- 
tion in  that  House,  of  being  a  ^^  fanatical 
admirer  of  the  territorial  interest."  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  the  opinions  which  he  had  attri- 
buted to  hun  on  that  occasion  disquali- 
fied him  from  being  appointed  to  so 
important  and  responsible  a  situation, 
and  under  those  circumstances  he  felt 
assured  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of 


those  supposed  opinions.  He  would,  he 
thought,  be  doing  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man no  injustice  when  he  stated  that  the 
only  possible  knowledge  he  could  have 
of  the  existence  of  the  fanaticism  to 
which  he  objected  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  conversation  of  some  five 
minutes'  duration  which  he  had  with 
him  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  back, 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey 
(Mr.  Locke  King)  had  brought  forward 
a  Bill  of  the  very  same  character  as  that 
which  he  had  just  submitted  to  the 
notice  of  the  House.  It  had  been  his 
lot  to  vote  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
believed,  against  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  to  speak  against  it  once ; 
but  he  was  neither  going  to  vote  nor 
speak  against  it  that  evening.  He  de- 
sired merely  to  state  in  a  few  words  the 
reasons  which  influenced  him  in  arriving 
at  that  which  might  appear  to  be  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
had  always  attached  the  slightest  possible 
importance  to  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
thinking  that  it  would  make  litfle  prac- 
tical difference  whether  it  was  abolished 
or  retained.  What  he  did  attach  im- 
portance to,  however,  was  the  handle  it 
afforded  those  who  wished  to  throw 
odiimi  upon  the  landed  interest.  It  was 
made  a  handle  for  statements  on  public 
platforms  both  in  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  which  were  calculated  to 
create  an  unjust  prejudice  against  the 
owners  of  land.  If  the  House  would 
permit  him,  he  would  read  a  passage 
from  the  work  of  an  American  gentle- 
man who  had  passed  some  time  in  Eng- 
land,  and  who  gave  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  general  condition  of 
landed  property  in  England.  It  was 
often  said  of  Frenchmen  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  them  understand  the 
law  of  England,  and  when  he  had  read 
the  passage  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred, the  House  would,  he  thought,  be 
of  opinion  that  the  remark  applied  with 
not  less  force  to  our  American  friends. 
Professor  Hoppin,  the  gentleman  frt^m 
whose  Work  he  was  about  to  quote,  was 
a  professor  of  Yale  College,  and  had 
written  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books 
on  **01d  England"  which  he  had  ever 
read.  Speaking  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malvern,  the  Pro- 
fessor said — 

"  In  the  distance,  upon  the  Hereford  side  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  rose  the  monument  or  pillar  of  the 
Somers  family.    This  is  one  of  those  proud  me- 
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miotkl§t  the  one  m^diDg  to  the  other  oTsr  hill 
and  dale,  which  remind  us  of  the  well-known  fiust 
that  England  is  divided  up  ohieflj  among  twenty 
or  thirtj  great  fiunilies.  Those  rich  and  powerftd 
fhrnUieB  give  the  law  to  everythiog." 

That  was  a  fact  which  was  certainly  new 
to  Idm,  and,  he  belieyed,  to  eyery  other 
Member  of  the  House.  It  was,  howeyer, 
the  condusion  at  which  an  American 
f|;entleman  of  the  highest  education,  who 
had  tibe  best  possible  opportunity  of 
ynaViTig  himself  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  who  mixed  in  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  influential  circles  in  England, 
seemed  to  haye  arriyed.  But  Professor 
Hoppin  proceeded  to  qualify  his  remarks 
in  me  following  manner.  Afber  using  a 
few  complimentary  remarks  with  respect 
to  OUT  modem  le^slation,  he  said — 

'*  ETen  the  rigid  old  law  of  primogeniture  is 
sot  to  ligid  ae  I,  for  one,  had  supposed.  I  notice 
8b  John  Barnard  Byles,  now  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  stated  to  a  friend  of  mine,  in 
oonTorsation,  that  the  entail  of  all  the  entailed 
ettatee  in  England  oould  be  cut  off  when  the 
eldest  son  coming  of  age  consented,  except  in 
four  oases.  •  .  The  Justice,  furthermore,  stated 
thai  no  property  eould  he  entailed  for  any  period 
koger  uui  a  life  or  lires  in  being,  and  twenty- 


He  had  called  attention  to  those  pas- 
sages because  they  showed  the  sort  of 
impression  which  seemed  to  exist  among 
weU-informed  and  intelligent  Americans, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  landed  property 
in  Eneland  was  held.  Almost  all  those, 
he  might  add,  in  America,  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact,  appeared  to  en- 
tertain the  notion  that  there  was  some 
law,  some  fatality,  binding  on  the  landed 
proprietors  of  England,  which  compelled 
them,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  leaye 
their  property  to  the  eldest  son.  He  re- 
collected talMng  to  a  gentleman  who  in- 
fonned  him  positively  that  every  noble- 
man and  landed  proprietor  in  England 
was  bound  by  law  to  leave  his  property 
in  that  way,  and  upon  his  venturing  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  that  statement, 
and  pointing  to  the  sale  of  the  Ihike  of 
Buckingham's  property  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  argument,  the  reply  was, 
"  No  doubt  you  mean  to  speak  tne  truth, 
but  Mr.  Bright  says  it  is  as  I  tcU  you, 
and  he  must  kiow  better."  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  no  doubt,  respon- 
sible for  a  good  deal  of  the  misconcep- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  with  respect,  at  all  events,  to 
the  influence  of  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. What  the  popular  feeling  in  other 
countries  generally  was  on  the  subject 


he  hardly  knew ;  but  he  supposed  the 
idea  prevailed  among  some  .persons 
that,  by  law,  all  the  landed  property  in 
England  must  go  from  the  father  to  the 
eldest  son.  Now,  the  only  case  bearing 
on  the  point  at  issue,  whidi  came  within 
his  personal  knowledge,  was  that  of  a 
friend  of  his  own,  who  Uved  in  Sussex, 
who  had  landed  property,  and  who  died 
intestate.  He  had  a  small  estate  near 
Eastbourne,  and  the  personal  property 
went  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  ot 
Distributions,  but  the  real  estate  went 
to  the  youngest  son  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Bo- 
rough English.  He  did  not  stand  up  in 
that  House  to  defend  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture in  the  abstract.  He  thought  it 
far  better  that  the  law,  in  cases  of  mtes- 
tacy,  should  make  such  a  distribution  of 
a  man's  property  as  might  be  deemed 
most  advantageous  for  the  general  good. 
He,  for  one,  would  not  Tnaintain  that 
the  devolution  of  landed  estate  on  the 
eldest  son,  where  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  younger  children,  was  anything 
but  a  flagrant  injustice,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  mat  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey  was  perfectly  right  in  calling  on 
the  Government,  not  only  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  legislation  with  respect  to 
it.  A  matter  so  serious  as  the  alteration 
of  the  descent  of  real  property  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  a  private  Member,  but 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suit,  not  only  the  abstract  notion 
of  justice,  but  the  habits  and  general 
views  of  the  people  of  this  counti^.  His 
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that  there  was  not  the  slightest  desire 
in  England  to  see  old  estotes  roughly 
broken  up,  or  old  &milies  dispossessed 
of  the  power  to  make  disposition  of 
their  property.  He,  for  one,  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  hold  an  acre  of 
land  if  he  had  not  the  power  to  dispose 
of  it  as  he  liked ;  while  he  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  if  a  man  went  out  of  the 
world  without  having  made  a  will,  there 
would  be  no  riffht  to  complain  of  any 
disposition  whidi  the  law  mi^ht  think 
it  expedient  and  just  to  make  of  his 
property.  Such  were  the  '<  fanatical 
opinions  "  which  he  held  on  the  subject 
of  territorial  possessions,  and  he  would 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  acquit  him  of  any  wish  to  see  the 
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landed  interests  tindnly  fayonred  or 
vested  jrith  any  privileges  which  they 
ought  not  to  possess. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  it  was  a  mon- 
fitrous  thing  that  because  one  son  was 
bom  before  the  others,  he  should  there- 
fore be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  his 
father's  freehold  property.    Very  little 

.  property  used  to  exist  in  this  country 
except  real  estate,  but  now  the  value 
of  personal  property  in  the  country  was 
equal  to  that  of  real  estate,  and  no  one 
could  understand  why  this  distinction 
between  realty  and  personalty  was 
maintained.  The  sense  of  the  country 
was  entirely  opposed  to  it,  and  when  he 
was  in  practice  he  had  met  with  in- 
stances in  which,  upon  intestacy,  the  heir- 
at-law  refused  to  take  the  realty  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
divided  the  property  among  them,  re- 
servmg  his  ow  share  only.  He  sup- 
posed  that  this  question  would  only  be 
settled,  as  many  others  had  been,  by 
means  of  pressure  from  without;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  result  must  inevit- 
ably be  that  victory  would  be  obtained 
on  the  side  of  common  sense,  goodpoHcy, 
and  sound  administration  of  the  law. 
This  was  such  an  important  matter  that 
he  trusted  the  Government  would  take 

,  it  in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  frame  a 
measure  which  would  nsure  a  more 
satisfEictory  state  of  things  than  the  pre- 
sent.   

Sir  LAWBENCE  PALK  said,  there 
was  a  growing  custom  in  the  country  to 
accimiulate  lar^e  landed  estates,  the 
great  bar  to  which  was  the  law  of  entail, 
which  prevented  such  estates  coming 
into  the  market  and  being  divided.  If 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Locke  King) 
carried  his  Bill  he  would  certainly  be 
furnishing  facilities  for  the  sale  and  divi- 
sion of  l£ose  estates,  and  by  doing  so 
the  desire  for  accumulating  large  landed 
properties  would  acquire  a  fresh  im- 
petus. In  his  opinion  a  man  shoidd 
nave  the  right  of  leaving  and  settling  his 
property  in  the  manner  he  pleased ;  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  greatest 
tyranny  was  to  tell  a  man  that  he  should 
not  leave  his  estate  as  he  desired.  He 
trusted  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  be  allowed  to  progress,  espe- 
cially imder  existing  circumstances,  when 
there  were  so  many  important  questions 
to  discuss. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  if  he 
rightly  understood  the  wish  of  the  House, 

Jfr.  Walter 


gathered  from  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides,  there  was  no 
intention  to  divide  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
general  sentiment  or  the  House  that 
Siere  was,  at  any  rate,  a  case  for  legis- 
lation of  some  kind  upon  this  question, 
more  or  less  in  the  diection  pointed  to 
by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Locke  King), 
and  hon.  Members  seemed  inclined  to 
give  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  that 
sort  of  qu^ified  assent  to  which  they 
should  be  understood  to  give  by  voting 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  inde- 
pendently of  those — and,  no  doubt,  there 
were  many — ^who  were  disposed  to  em- 
brace the  principle  fully  and  absolutely. 
Regarding  that  as  quite  a  reasonable 
state  of  things,  he  only  rose  to  notice 
the  appeal  made,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
opinion  expressed,  by  an  hon.  Member 
opposite,  Dy  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Walter),  and  by  several  other  Gentle- 
men, that  this  was  a  subject  which  had 
better  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  was  not  prepared  at  all 
to  demur  to  that  proposition,  though  im- 
til  he  saw  the  measure,  and  it  had  been 
carefully  considered,  he  did  not  know 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a 
definitive  opinion  upon  either  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  was  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  as  a  simple,  unconditional 
proposal,  or  whether  it  would  require  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  more  developed  and 
elaborate  manner,  and  with  more  careful 
reference  to  a  variety  of  details  arising 
out  of  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Ii, 
however,  he  refrained  from  giving  any 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  they  were  willing  and  disposed  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  subject,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  such  a  measure 
as  they  might  deem  upon  the  whole  to 
be  the  best,  it  was  only  because  he 
thought  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  charge  itself  at  any  given  time 
with  more  than  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
jects, and  that,  in  choosing  those  subjects, 
it  must  have  regard  to  its  probable  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  for  them  full 
oiscussion  and  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and, 
if^they  were  approved,  of  passing  them, 
inlbo  law.  ;  Upon  that  simple  ground  he 
was  not  able— he  wished  he  was — to 
give  a  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  GFovem- 
ment,  which  perhaps  it  might  be  desir- 
able that  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
give.    That  being  so,  he  was  glad  that 
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the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  should  be  in- 
troduced; and  if,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
giir.  Beresford  Hope)  said,  he  (Mr. 
ladstone)  had  in  June,  1866,  taken 
part  in  opposing  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  it  was  not  because  he  thought 
that  the  present  law  was  defensible  in 
all  its  parts — for  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  he  concurred  in  much  that  had  been 
said  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Locke 
King)  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
law  of  intestacy  upon  the  descent  of  real 
estate — ^but  because,  considering  the  late 
period  of  the  Session,  he  did  not  think, 
in  1866,  that  the  labours  of  his  hon. 
Friend  could  be  brought  to  a  practical 
conclusion.  At  the  present  time  he 
knew  not  whether  the  circumstances 
would  be  more  favourable  to  the  attempt 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had,  at  any  rate, 
one  great  advantage  in  proposing  this 
measure  in  March  instead  of  in  June,  so 
that  several  months  were  available  for 
its  discussion  and  consideration.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  agreed  with  his  hon. 
!Friend  that  the  proposition  was  one 
which  it  was  material  for  the  House  to 
embrace— that  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
would  have  but  a  very  limited  direct 
effect  upon  the  descent  of  the  larger 
properties  in  this  coimtry.  His  hon. 
Friend  himself  allowed  that  the  BiU  was 
mainly  to  be  judged  by  its  probable  re- 
sults upon  the  smaller  properties  of  the 
country ;  and  what  betv\^een  the  different 
causes  of  intestacy — such  as  pure  acci- 
dent and  carelessness,  the  strange  ef- 
fenoinate  or  capricious  dislike  which 
some  persons  had  to  consider  the  contin- 
gency which  made  a  will  necessary,  and 
the  casual  errors  which,  even  when  per- 
sons had  been  discreet  enough  to  make 
a  wiH,  rendered  it  informal — ^the  law 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  scrupulous 
care  in  providing  for  cases  of  intestacy. 
What  should  be  the  precise  disposition 
of  landed  property  under  the  law  he  did 
not  imdertake  to  say.  But  he  felt  that 
the  present  law,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
real  estate,  was  not  the  best  that  could 
be  devised,  and,  being  very  much  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
should  vote  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  hoped  the 
title  of  the  Bill  would  be  altered,  and 
would  be  made  to  read  ^*  A  Bill  for  the 
Confiscation  of  all  the  40«.  Freeholds  in 
ihis  Coimtry."  The  owners  of  40«.  free- 
holds hardly  ever  made  wills,  and  if  one 


of  these  freeholds  had  to  be  divided 
among  the  children,  it  must  be  sold,  and 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring landowner.  In  this  way  all  the 
40«.  freeholders  would  in  time  be  snuffed 
out,  or  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  law- 
yers and  conveyancers,  there  would  be 
little  left  for  division  among  the  family. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  the  better  settling  the  Real  Estates  of 
Intestates,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
LocKB  Kmo,  Mr.  Boutibib,  Mr.  Hutde  PaijmB| 
and  Mr.  Hbadlam. 


REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS. 
MOTION    FOB    A    SELECT    COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  VERNON  HARCOUET,  in  mov- 
ing  that   a   Select   Committee   be   ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Laws  affecting 
the  Registration  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament  for  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  to  report  whether  any  and 
what  amendments  are  required  therein, 
said,  that  he  was  a&aid  that  the  subject 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  would  be 
foujid  somewhat  dry  in  its  details,. but  it 
was  not  uninteresting  to  a  great  number 
of  Members  in  that  House ;  and  a  strong 
desire  prevailed  that  the  law  in  respect 
to  it  should  be  placed  on  a  sounder  and 
better  footing.    The  evils  of  the  existing 
system  were  very  well    known.      The 
question  he  intended  to  raise  was  not 
calculated  to  excite  party  feeling.      It 
was  entirely  removed  from  all  matters 
of  controversy  which  affected  the  basis 
of  the  suffrage.     Both  sides  would  pro- 
bably   agree    that    whatever   franchise 
was  established  every  facility  ought  to  be 
given  for  all  classes  of  voters  to  be  placed 
on  the  register  at  the  smallest  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense.    The  importance  of 
the  question  could  not  be  denied.     In- 
deed, ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  famous 
aphorism  tiiat  the  battle  of  the  (Consti- 
tution must  be  fought  in  the  registration 
courts  it  had  been  admitted  that  this 
matter  lay  at  the  root  of  our  political 
system'of  government.     The  battle-field 
of  the  Constitution  was,  however,  at  pre- 
sent in  a  confused  and  embarrassed  con- 
dition, reminding  him  of  the  story  in 
Hindoo  mythology,  according  to  which 
Heaven  rested  on  the  earth,  the  earth 
was  supported  by  an  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  by  a  tortoise,  but  what  the  tor- 
toise was  supported  by  nobody  had  been 
able  to  say.   So  the  English  Government 
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was  understood  to  stand  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  constituencies,  but  what  the 
constituencies  depended  on  was  by  no 
moans  clear.  As  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand the  matter,  they  appeared  to  stand 
on  the  overseer,  who  made  out  the  list  of 
persons  to  elect  Members  for  that  House. 
The  overseer's  office  was  very  ancient, 
and  he  might  say  antiquated,  and  the 
machinery  at  his  disposal  was  not 
adapted  to  the  present  condition  of 
affairs.  He  was  not  a  person  necessarily 
conversant  with  the  law,  and  instructed 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  list  of  voters 
should  be  made  out.  Some  boroughs 
were  divided  into  different  parishes,  and 
different  overseers  might  happen  to  act 
on  different  principles  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  boroughs  ;  so  that  there  would  be 
no  imiiy  of  principle  or  imiformity  of 
action.  The  overseer  made  out  his  list 
from  the  rate  book,  which  was  an  im- 
perfect and  incorrect  document  for  the 
purpose  of  a  political  register.  The 
rate  book  was  kept  for  the  economical 
purpose  of  collecting  the  rate  and  not  for 
the  political  object  of  ascertaining  the 
constituency.  The  result  was  that  the  list 
made  out  by  the  overseer  contained 
names  which  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  and 
was  deficient  in  other  names  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted.  Then,  in 
order  to  correct  the  list,  the  expensive 
machinery  of  the  registration  court  was 
put  in  motion,  and,  after  all,  a  very  in- 
different list  was  finally  obtained.  All 
this  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  rate 
book  from  which  the  list  was  taken  was 
constructed  not  for  a  political  but  an 
economic  purpose.  It  might  be  said,  why 
should  not  the  overseer  be  compelled  to 
keep  the  rate  book  more  accurately  ?  Why, 
at  present  there  was  a  law  and  a  penalty 
to  compel  him  so  to  do,  but  the  law  was 
wholly  inoperative,  and  he  believed  that 
any  law  with  a  similar  object  would  be 
equally  ineffectual.  Those  considera- 
tions led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  England,  there 
should  be  an  officer  whose  particular 
duty  should  be  to  pay  attention  to  the 
making  out  of  the  list  of  voters,  and 
who  would  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
registrar  of  voters.  That  was  a  plan 
adopted  with  great  advantage  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  system  of  registration 
was  extremely  satisfactory.  For  exam- 
ple, there  was  only  one  man  to  attend  to 
the  whole  register  of  the  borough  of 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt 


Glasgow,  and  he  was  informed  that  he 
performed  his  duties  admirably.  .  He 
should  be  sorry  to  throw  any  additional 
burden  on  the  borough  rates;  but  it 
was  probable  that  the  cost  of  paying 
such  an  officer  would  not  be  greater 
than  the  charges  incurred  imder  the 
present  system.  The  first  requisites,  as 
the  basis  of  the  register,  were  accurate 
street  lists  of  the  occupiers  of  boroughs. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  those  s^eet 
lists  might  be  made  out  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Post  Office  as  an  assist- 
ance to  the  registrar,  and  he  understood 
that  the  head  of  the  Post  Office,  without 
committing  himself  to  the  details  or  prin- 
ciple of  the  plan,  was  not  unwilling  to 
give  instructions  in  order  to  see  whether 
such  a  thing  could  be  conveniently  done 
through  the  intervention  of  that  estab- 
lishment. That  would  materially  dimi- 
nish the  labour  of  revision,  and,  instead 
of  crowding  claims  and  objections  into  a 
few  weeks  in  autumn,  he  would  suggest 
that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  registrar 
at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  that  man- 
ner we  might  get  a  primd  fa<ne  good  list 
of  the  voters.  If  that  were  the  case,  he 
hoped  we  might,  to  a  great  degree,  dis- 
pense with  the  expensive  machinery  of 
registration  associations.  The  registers 
being  so  deficient,  he  admitted  their  ex- 
istence was  almost  indispensable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  temptation  became 
too  great  to  give  money  to  voters  to 
enable  them  to  be  placed  on  the  rates 
and  to  attend  the  registration  courts. 
Nevertheless  he  considered  that  these 
registration  associations  were  productive 
of  serious  mischief.  The  consequence  of 
their  establishment  was  at  once  to  scatter 
objections  broadcast  over  the  constita- 
ents,  and  this  system  had  gone  t<f  such 
an  extent  that  the  House  must  feel 
itself  bound  to  provide  a  remedy.  It 
seemed  to  be  thought  that  in  politics, 
as  in  love  and  war,  everything  was  fair, 
and  objections  were  recklessly  issued 
by  thousands  by  the  representatives  of 
both  parties.  He  believed  that  both 
sides  were  equally  imjust  and  unfair  in 
that  practice,  and  that  objections  were 
made  on  the  unfair  specidation  that  a 
number  of  good  voters  would  lose  their 
votes  simply  because  they  could  not  at- 
tend to  support  them.  The  injustice 
was  great,  because  it  fell  the  heaviest 
on  those  who  depended  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  their  daily  wages,  and  to 
take  such  men  away  from  their  work  to 
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attend  the  Eevising  Barrister'  Courts  for 
one,  two,  or  tliree  days,  was  to  destroy 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family. 
The  consequences  were  most  mischievous 
in  their  results,  because  this  system  in- 
flicted on  them  a  pecuniary  fine  for 
which  they  endeavoured  in  some  way 
or  other  to  recoup  themselves  in  money, 
and  it  thereby  became  an  absolute  pre- 
mium on  corruption.  Parliament  should 
see  that  each  voter  was  put  upon  the 
electoral  list  without  expense  to  him- 
self or  to  others,  for  if  others  were  at 
the  expense  of  putting  him  on  the 
register  or  of  keeping  him  there,  they 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  claim  his 
vote,  and,  in  most  cases,  would  get  it. 
And  all  these  considerations  had  greater 
weight  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  recent  ruling  to  the  effect  that  ex- 
penditure upon  an  election  contest  by 
a  registration  society  of  money  paid  to 
it  by  a  candidate  was  not  an  expenditure 
for  which  the  candidate  was  responsible. 
Presuming  that  to  be  the  true  reading 
of  the  law,  the  sopner  it  was  altered  the 
better.  As  a  remedy  ho  suggested  that 
all  the  objections  to  the  first  list  should 
be  made  within  as  early  a  day  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  claims  should  be  de- 
livered a  fortnight  afterwards ;  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  remove  all  merely 
formal  groimds  of  objection,  and  to 
cast  upon  the  objector  the  responsibility 
of  sustaining  the  objection  if  he  could. 
He  also  recommended  that  the  practice 
of  compelling  the  objector  to  specify 
particularly  the  grounds  of  his  objec- 
tion should  be  adopted  in  the  boroughs 
as  well  as  in  the  counties.  Vexa- 
tious objections  could  be  prevented  by 
making  the  objector  pay  costs  in  cases 
of  fedlure,  and  find  security  for  those 
costs  before  he  was  heard.  The  voter 
woidd  then  stand  in  as  fair  a  position  as 
a  successful  candidate ;  he  would  be 
placed  upon  the  register  by  a  competent 
authority,  as  the  registrar  of  voters 
would  be,  and  if  not  absolutely  secured 
against  frivolous  objections,  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  court  to  award  him 
compensation  for  loss  of  time  in  cases 
where  he  stood  his  ground  on  his  right 
to  vote  being  challenged.  Some  altera- 
tion, too,  was  required  in  the  law  regu- 
lating the  registration  of  lodger  claims. 
Under  the  present  law  the  lodger  fran- 
chise had  been  almost  a  dead  letter,  be- 
cause the  lodgers  could  not  teU  whether 
their  ckdms  would  be  objected  to  or  not 


unless  they  attended  at  the  Revising 
Barrister's  Court.  He  coidd  not  under- 
stand why  the  lodgers  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
voter,  by  having  his  name  put  upon  the 
first  Hst,  which  would  entitle  him  to 
notice  of  objections.  A  great  deal  of 
caution  would  be  necessary  in  dealing 
with  all  those  matters,  as  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  discourage  objections  to 
such  a  degree  as  would  lead  to  im- 
punity of  errors  in  the  register ;  and 
having  said  so  much  he  woidd  pass 
to  the  revising  authority.  That  was 
rather  a  delicate  matter  for  a  person  in 
his  profession  to  deal  with.  Sydney 
Smidi  once  said  in  reference  to  a  Bishop 
that  the  greatest  punishment  that  could 
be  inflicted  on  him  was  that  he  should 
be  preached  to  death  by  wild  curates. 
It  was  a  dangerous  position  for  a  man 
to  do  anything  to  bring  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  me  class  of  Eevising  Bar- 
risters. He  had  no  disposition  to  p£iss 
any  censure  on  that  tribunal;  but  he 
begged  to  point  out  that  if  they  got 
their  primary  list  in  better  condition 
there  would  be  much  less  for  Revis- 
ing Barristers  to  do,  and  he  should 
hope  that  many  of  the  trivial  details 
they  had  now  to  correct  would  be 
removed,  and  they  would  only  have  to 
deal  with  questions  of  law,  which  were 
sent  by  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  Fewer  Revising  Barristers 
would  then  be  required,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  them  a  liigher  remunera- 
tion and  thereby  to  secure  the  services  of 
persons  of  greater  weight  in  the  pro- 
fession. Another  amendment  was  re- 
quired in  the  matter  of  appeal.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  power  to  compel  an 
appeal  from  the  Revising  Barrister,  and 
a  strong  feeling  existed  throughout  the 
country  upon  this  point.  In  the  north 
of  England  thousands  of  voters  had  been 
disfranchised  by  a  decision  of  the  Re- 
vising Barrister,  from  which  all  appeal 
had  been  refused.  In  the  most  trivial 
suit  at  Common  Law  the  subject  had  a 
right  to  tender  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the 
nuing  of  tho  Judge.  What  reason, 
then,  could  be  urged  against  making 
the  same  rule  in  the  case  of  decisions 
by  Revising  Barristers  ?  To  show  that 
greater  powers  of  amending  the  Hst 
should  be  given  to  Revising  Barristers 
than  they  had  at  present,  he  instanced 
the  case  of  a  man,  resident  in  Oxford 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  who  had 
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been  struck  off  the  list  simply  because 
lie  bad  moved  from  one  street  into  ano- 
tber  during  tbe  previous  twelve  montbs. 
and  tbe  overseer  bad  omitted  to  enter 
the  two  addresses  on  tbe  list.  Tbe  Be- 
vising  Barrister  bad  in  tbat  case  no 
power  to  amend  tbe  description,  al- 
tbougb  be  knew  tbe  man  bad  as  good 
a  qualification  as  any  in  tbe  borougb. 
Tbese  were  a  few  of  tbe  points  on 
wbicb  tbe  law  required  amendment; 
probably  if  tbe  Committee  asked  for 
were  appointed,  otbers  baving  more 
experience  tban  himself  would  suggest 
many  more.  Tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Lord  Enfield)  bad 
suggested  tbat  tbe  question  of  coimty 
registration  should  be  included  in  tbe 
order  of  reference;  but  be  bad  pur- 
posely omitted  to  include  counties 
because  they  stood  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent position;  tbe  qualification  was 
different,  and  in  consequence  of  tbe  area 
of  the  constituency  the  machinery  of 
registration  must  be  different.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  county  Members  would 
do  good  if  they  had  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  some  of  their  own  number  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  county  regis- 
tration. He  would  venture,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  say  tbat  an  improved  registra- 
tion system  was  an  object  in  which  they 
would  all  concur.  Everyone  must  desire 
to  diminish  tbat  increasing  •  cost  which 
bad  become  a  scandal  to  our  Parlia- 
mentary system,  to  make  the  franchise 
free  from  much  of  that  corruption  which 
now  attended  it  in  consequence  of  our 
defective  registration,  and  to  give  tbe 
electors  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
without  vexation  and  without  expense. 
He  hoped  that  a  wisely  considered 
scheme  would  place  our  Parliamentary 
ffovemment  upon  a  more  just  and  satis- 
factory footing  than  tbat  upon  which  it 
stood  at  present.  He  begged  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  RATHBONE,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  was  such  as  to  offer  an  almost 
overwhelming  temptation  to  revision 
agents  to  ma]^e  a  large  number  of  specu- 
lative objections  without  any  foundation, 
but  upon  tbe  bare  idea  fiiat  a  great 
many  of  those  objected  to  would  not  be 
able,  or  would  not  take  tbe  trouble,  to 
come  up  and  defend  their  votes.  At  the 
last  revision  court  for  Liverpool,  out  of 
some  40,000  names  on  the  pnmary  regis- 
ter, no  fewer  than  15,000  bad  to  be 
^  separately  considered  by  the  Eevising 
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Barristers,   who  took    three    weeks  in 
going  through  tbe  Hsts.     About  9,000 
were  objections,  and  6,000  claims.     Out 
of  tbe  9,000  objections  no  fewer  than 
4,700  failed  altogether,  500  fines  were 
imposed  for  frivolous  objections,  and  more 
than  1 ,  800  fines  would  have  been  imposed 
if  the  objections  had  not  been  withcfrawn 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  Eevising  Bar- 
risters were  doing  their  duty.     Of  4,600 
householder  claims  no  fewer  tban  2,000 
were  good,  or,  in  other  words,  2, 000  names 
that  bad  a  right  to  be  on  tbe  lists  bad 
been  omitted  by  tbe  overseers.     As  be 
was  anxious  not  to  overstate  tbe  case,  he 
must  deduct  from  the  9,000  objections 
1,400  which  were  made  on  both  sides, 
and  which  related  to  persons  who  were 
dead,  but  tbat  left  no  fewer  than  7,600 
men  who  were  called  away  from  their 
daily  occupations  to  defend  their  votes 
in  the  borough  of  Liverpool.    And  tbat 
did  not  include  the  county  registration. 
Li  other  words,   about  one  person   in 
eight  of  those  entitled  to  vote  bad  been 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  which 
he  complained.     Nor  was  tbat  all — ^be- 
cause a  very  large  number  was  struck 
off  because  they  were  unable  to  attend 
to  sustain  their  claims,  the  objections 
being  in  many  cases  altogether  without 
foundation.     There  was  only  one  point 
on  which  he  would  venture  to  correct  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  bad 
made  this  Motion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  bad  said  that  this  hardship 
pressed  most  on  tbe  poorer  classes,     u^ 
his  opinion  it  would  have  been  more 
correct   to    say    that    it    pressed    most 
heavily  on  the  industrious  classes  who 
were  least  able  to  spare  time  to  defend 
their  votes.     With  foremen  and  otbers 
whose  work  was  of  a  really  responsible 
character  it  was  not  a  mere  question  of 
tbe  loss  of  a  day's  wages,  but  of  offend- 
ing their  employers  by  not  attending  to 
some  important  business,  and  thus  losing 
their  situations.     There  was  one  safe- 
guard in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by 
tbe  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  be 
woidd  suggest,  not  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity merely,  but  upon  that  of  some  of 
the  most  experienced  registration  agents 
in  the  nortb  of  England;    and  it  was 
this — ^that  a  person  before  making  an 
objection  should  be  compelled  to  state, 
either  before  tbe  Begistrar  or  a  magis- 
trate,  tbe  primd  facie    groimds    upon 
which  tbe  objection  was  based.      The 
figures  be  had  quoted  proved  conclusively 
tbe  necessity  of  some  entirely  new  metboa 
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of  forming  the  primary  lists.  It  ap- 
peared to  nim  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  bound  to  give  the  electors  of 
this  country  that  protection  to  which  the 
greatest  rogue  was  entitled,  for  he  could 
not  be  compelled  to  appear  before  any 
Court  until  ^primd  facie  case  was  made 
out  against  him. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  that  upon  reading 
the  Notice  he  was  very  much  surprised 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Qenueman 
(Mr.   Harcourt)  had   not  included  the 
counties  in  it,  because  the  registration 
in  counties  was  as  defective  as  that  in 
boroughs.     The  registration  in  boroughs 
was  very  simple,  and  he  doubted  if  it 
could  be  materially  improved.     ["  Oh, 
oh ! "]     Hon.  Members  might  exclaim 
**  Oh,  oh !  "  but  that  did  not  disprove 
his  statement,  but  rather  showed  that 
they  were  not  conversant  with  the  sys- 
tern.     The  registration  in  boroughs  was 
taken  entirely  from  the  rato  book,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the 
parish  to  take  the  rate  book  on  the  1st 
of  August,  look  through  the  rates  made 
during  the  previous  year,  and  if  he  found 
that  the  persons  named  had  been  on 
during  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months 
he  was  bound  to  place   them  on  the 
register  for    the   following  year.     The 
system  was  therefore  self-acting  in  bo- 
roughs.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  somewhat  inaccurate  when  he 
stated  that  the  owners,   and    not    the 
occupiers,  were  on  the  rate  book.     Since 
the  passing  of  the  Small  Tenements  Act 
the  contrary  was  the  case.     He  did  not 
think  there  was  a  small  borough  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  the  overseer  was  not 
boimd  to  put  the  occupier's  name  on  the 
register,  and  he  believed  it  was  done. 
Omerwise,  how  could  the  overseer  collect 
the  rate  ?    Overseers  were  not,  of  course, 
infallible;    no  more  were    registration 
officers.     An  overseer  might  not  know 
whether  a  man  entered  upon  his  occupa- 
tion on  the  1st  of  August  or  the  10th  of 
August,  although  if  the  man  entered  on 
the  former  date  his  vote  would  be  good ; 
if  on  the  latter  his  vote  would  be  bad. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  always  to 
tell  whether  an  occupation  began  on  the 
30th  of  July  or  on  the  2nd  of  August. 
But  having  seen  something  of  the  work- 
ing of  the   union   assessment  commit- 
tees, and  knowing  how  very  accurate 
they  were,  as  far  as  the  nor<ii  of  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  he  believed  there 


was  not  a  single  borough  there  where 
care  was  not  taken  to  have  the  occupier's 
name  brought  upon  the  rate  book.    The 
law   very  properly  required    a    man's 
qualification  to  be  stated  for  the  whole 
of  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  if  he 
had  lived  six  months  in  one  street,  and 
another  six  months  in  another  street, 
the  two  houses  he  had  occupied  in. suc- 
cession ought  to  be  placed  against  his 
name.     Surely  there  was  no  hardship 
in  calling  upon  the  man  who  widied  to 
protect  ms  vote  to  give  the  pubHo  in- 
formation where  he  had  liv^  for  the 
entire  year.    That  had  been  the  law  of 
the  land  ever  since  the  first  Beform  Act ; 
there  had  been  decisions  of  the  courts 
upon  the  subject;  and  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  and  understood.     With  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  appeal,  he  thought 
Qie  Bevising  Barristers  were,   if  any- 
thing, rather  too  ready  to  grant  a  case 
for  an  appeal.     They  must  judge  whe- 
ther they  could  grant  a  case  or  not ;  and 
they  would  not  re^e  one  if  there  were 
any  ^unds  for  giving  it.    Their  duty 
was  just  the  same  as  that  of  magistrates 
at  quarter  sessions.      It  was  said  that 
lodgers  ought  not  to  have  to  claim  their 
votes,  but  should  have  their  names  put 
down  like  other  people's.    But  how  was 
the  overseer  to  get  at  the  lodger,  who 
paid  no  rates  and  was  not  on  the  rate 
book?    The  overseer    collected   money 
from  the  occupiers — a  very  substantial 
mode  of  knowing  them ;  but  he  had  no 
dealings  with  the  lodger,  who  must  be 
made  to  show  that  he  had  lived  in  his 
lodgings  for  the  requisite  period  to  qualify 
him.     They  surely  could!^  not  say  that  a 
lodger  once  upon  the  list  was  to  remain 
on  it  always,  without  having  proof  that 
he  was  entitled  to  be  there.    In  the  case 
of  the  counties,  however,  there  were  one 
or  two  points  really  requiring  to  be  dealt 
with  by  legislation.    Iii  the  coimties  at 
present  they  had  two  occupation  fran- 
chises— ^that  of  the  old  £50,  or — as  he 
miffht  be  called — the  Chandos  occupier, 
and  that  of  the  new  £14  occupier,  and 
the  consequence  of  that  was  that,    as 
almost  every  £50  occupier  was  at  the 
same  time  qualified  also  under  the  £14 
occupation  franchise,  the  Chandos  occu- 
piers were  put  on  the  list  twice.    That 
was  a  needlessly  cumbrous  arrangement, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  put   those 
Chandos  occupiers   on  under  the  £14 
clause.    In  tnAt  way  they  would  cure 
the  evil  of  having  a  Chandos  occupier, 
as  Bometiines  happened,  remaining  op 
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the  list  for  perliaps  bIz  years  after  he 
had  leffc  his  farm  and  gone  away.  In 
conclusion,  if  the  Gkrvemment  thought 
there  -vras  scope  for  a  Select  Committee, 
of  course  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
it;  but  he  would  certainly  prefer  that 
the  subject  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
Bill,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Harcourt)  should  sketch  out 
in  it  the  alterations  which  he  deemed 
desirable. 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  the  question 
immediately  before  the  House  related  to 
the  boroughs,  not  to  the  coimties.  The 
hon.  Menu)er  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr. 
Collins)  stated  that  the  Beyising  Barris- 
ters would  always  give  an  appeal  to 
parties  when  they  made  out  a  fair  case 
for  it.  Now,  he  knew  a  borough  in  the 
north  of  England  where  a  Bevising  Bar- 
rister, by  ^  own  interpretation  of  the 
law,  struck  out  2,000  voters  from  a  re- 
gister comprising  a  total  of  some  5,000 
voters ;  ana  that  Revising  Bturister  re- 
fused an  appeal  against  his  decision. 
That  fact  alone,  he  thought,  would  jus- 
tify the  appointment  of  the  pr^osed 
Committee.  The  thanks  of  the  House 
and  the  country  were  due  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Harcourt) 
for  bringing  the  subject  before  them, 
and  also  for  the  remedies  he  had  sug- 
gested. He  wished  that  before  proceed- 
ing to  amend  the  mode  of  making  up  the 
electoral  register,  the  grounds  on  which 
that  register  reposed  were  changed,  and 
the  connection  between  rating  and  voting 
were  cut  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
The  principle  of  malung  the  vote  depend 
upon  parochial  rating  could  not  stand  as 
a  basis  of  the  franchise,  beset,  as  it  was, 
with  so  many  difficulties.  There  were 
other  executive  defects  in  the  Eeform 
Bill.  In  many  boroughs  in  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Nortiiumberland,  there 
were  several  tenements  imder  the  same 
roof.  In  Tynemouth  all  tenants  of  such 
houses  were  struck  off;  whilst  at  Shields 
the  same  class  of  tenants  were  retained. 
But  in  Sunderland,  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  the  Barrister  com- 
pounded the  matter  by  retaining  some 
and  excising  the  rest.  Until  there  was 
some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  house,  the  working  of  the  Act 
must  be  defective.  Men  of  the  same 
social  rank  were  enfranchised  in  one 
section  of  the  borough  and  disfranchised 
in  another.  The  Assessed  Bates  BiU, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Presi- 

Mr,  Collins 


dent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  would  do 
much  to  get  rid  of  some  of  tiie  evils  of 
the  Eeform  Bill,  but  it  would  fail  to 
touch  the  question  as  to  what  persons 
were  rateable.  In  conclusion,  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  grant  a  Com- 
mittee with  enlarged  power,  so  that 
everything  connected  with  the  subject, 
all  matters  of  detail  not  involving  mat- 
ters of  principle,  might  be  brought  under 
its  consideration. 

Viscount  SANDON  thanked  his  hon. 
Friends  opposite  for  having  brought  this 
proposal  before  the  House.  The  system 
of  registration  in  Liverpool,  the  borough 
with  which  he  was  connected,  led  to 
very  great  and  serious  evils,  and  the 
party  he  was  associated  with  was  as 
anxious  as  his  Colleague  who  sat  oppo- 
site that  the  law  on  the  subject  should 
be  altered.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
present  registration  system  pressed  very 
hardly  on  tiie  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity; but  in  his  opinion  the  House 
ought  to  consider  the  matter  not  as  one 
affecting  one  particular  class,  but  aU 
sections  of  the  community,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  dl  alike— the 
merchant,  the  clergyman,  the  profes- 
sional man,  the  tradesman,  as  well  as 
those  technically  known  as  the  working 
classes — ^were  subject  to  much  unneces- 
sary annoyance  in  this  matter.  With  aU 
due  deference  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  the  objectors  to  the  pre- 
sent system  did  not  rest  their  case  on  the 
fact  of  the  law  not  being  clear,  but  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  vexatious  and 
oppressive.  He  could  fully  endorse  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Har- 
court), and  he  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides 
of  the  House  if  the  Government  should 
see  fit  to  refer  this  difficult  question  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Mu- 
nicipal and  Parliamentary  Elections, 
which  was  shortiy  going  to  sit  under  the 
direct  mcmagement  of  the  Government. 
When  he  sat  in  the  House,  some  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  considered  undesirable 
to  multiply  Committees  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  most  experienced  Members 
of  both  parties  would  be  taken  up  by 
their  attendance  on  the  Committee  al- 
ready appointed,  so  that  this  matter,  one 
of  no  little  delicacy  and  intricacy,  and  of 
perhaps  as  great  importance  as  those 
entrusted  to  the  Committee  on  Failia- 
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meniaiy  and  Municipal  Elections,  and 
certain^  nearly  allied  to  them;  woidd 
haye  to  be  dealt  with  by  men  of  tax 
lees  experience  and  knowledge  in  such 
affairs. 

Mb.  DUiKE  said,  that  in  many  of  the 
larger  boroughs  the  lodger  franchise  was 
the  most  important  franchise.     In  the 
whole  of  the  old  metropolitan  boroughs 
the  total  increase  of  voters  on  the  register 
under  the  Bepresentation  of  the  People 
Act  was  only  about  15,000,  and  the  in- 
crease consisted  of  lodgers.  But  the  form 
for  claiming  the  lodger  franchise  was  tech- 
nical in  the  extreme.    There  were  two 
Ibims  in  use,  one  containing  two  signa- 
tures, the  other  three ;  and  the  Bevising 
Barrister  admitted  one  of  the  classes  to 
the  register  only  on  the  condition  of  his 
decision  being  subjected  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  But,  owing 
to  want  of  friuds,  or  other  cause,  the  ap- 
peal was  not  tried,  and  the  uncertainty 
therefore  remained.  Again,  the  Bevising 
Barrister  sat  in  the  day  instead  of  in  the 
erening,  as  might  be  done  with  conveni- 
ence to  the  working  classes.    The  lodg- 
ers, unlike  other  classes  of  voters,  were 
required  to  send  in  a  fresh  claim  every 
year.    The  collectors  might  be  made  to 
leave  at  all  lodging-houses  notices  to  the 
lodgers.    As  the  law  stood  at  this  mo- 
ment, an  occupier  who  occupied  two  or 
more  houses  in  succession  within  the 
same  borough,  provided  he  had  not  left 
it,  might  dfiom  for  the  houses  in  suc- 
cession, but  in  the  case  of  a  lodger  there 
was  no  such  provision.   If  there  were  two 
joint  occupiers  of  a  house,  each  might 
De  placed  on  the   register   under  the 
old  law,  if  they  paid  together  more  than 
£20,  but  no  such  privilege  was  given 
to  the  lodgers.     He  contended  that  the 
same  privileges  ought  to  be  Qjen  alike 
to  lodgers  and  occupiers.     The  residt 
of  this  state  of  things  was  that,  whilst 
in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  there  were 
between    200,000    and    300,000    male 
lodgers  of  full  age,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
only  15,000  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
getting  on  the    register.     Turning  to 
another  point — it  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  omissions  from  the  lists 
in  London  had  been  wholesale.     In  por- 
tions of  the  borough  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  out  of  every  100 
houses,  twenty-five  were  omitted  from  the 
list,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  empty 
or  were  occupied  by  women ;  out  of  the 
remainiTig  seventy-five  occupiers  only 


forty  were  placed  on  the  register.  From 
inquiries  he  hadmade  hefound  thatsome- 
thmg  similar  was  the  case  in  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  Of  tiie 
thirty-five  occupiers  omitted,  only  ten 
were  omitted  from  any  £&ult  of  their  own; 
the  other  twenty-five  were  left  off  the 
register  entirely  by  the  negligence,  he 
would  not  say  of  tiie  overseers,  but  of 
their  subordmates.  It  was  a  aingnlar 
fact  that  the  Bepresentation  of  the 
People  Act  fl867)  made  no  provision 
of  a  form  oi  claim  for  enabling  occu- 
piers whose  names  had  been  omitted 
through  the  negligence  of  the  over- 
seers to  daim  meir  votes.  In  Paris 
there  was  an  excellent  B3rBtem  of  regis- 
tration in  force,  estabUahed,  not  by  law, 
but  by  authority  of  the  municipality^ 
which  might  possibly  be  introduced  into 
this  countary.  Cards  were  prepared  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  voter,  his  residence 
and  profession.  When  those  cards  were 
shuffled  into  alphabetical  order  they 
formed  the  register,  and  when  intostreets, 
the  street  lists  of  the  entire  borough. 
Clerks,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
went  round  and  inquired  at  each  house 
whether  the  voter  still  lived  there,  and 
whether  there  were  any  other  persons 
who  ought  to  be  on  the  register.  I'rom 
these  inquiries  the  lists  were  made  up, 
and  then  subjected  to  a  revision.  That 
system  somewhat  resembled  one  he  had 
seen  in  operation  in  Australia,  under 
which  the  rate-collector  was  directed  to 
leave,  at  every  house  in  his  district,  aform 
of  daim  enabling  persons  to  get  upom 
the  register.  Instead  of  the  revising 
court  he  was  convinced  that  there  should 
be  some  effldent  person  appointed  who 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  regis- 
tration of  each  decloral  district. 

Mb.  BBUCE  said,  that  whatever 
doubts  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Boston  (Mr.  Collins)  might  have  enter- 
tained as  to  the  existence  of  a  grievance 
upon  this  subject,  those  doubts  must 
have  been  removed  by  what  had  come 
out  in  the  course  of  the  present  discus- 
sion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Haroourt)  had  made  out  a 

SK)d  case;  but  by  the  time  the  hon. 
ember  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Bathbone)  and 
the  hon.  Member  who  nad  just  addressed 
the  House  (Mr.Dilke)  with  so  much  florce 
and  knowledge  on  the  subject  had  con- 
duded  their  speedies  he  must  have  been 
quite  satisfied  that  there  existed  in  our 
flystem  of  registration  very  gzaye  impeQ^• 
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fections  which  reqaired  to  be  remored. 
When  it  was  stated  that  in  liverpool 
there  were  thousande  of  voters  whose 
names  never  appeared  upon  the  list,  and 
that  is  Chelsea  and  in  other  places,  out 
of  seventy-five  oocupiers  whose  names 
should  have  been  on  the  list,  only  fort; 
appeared  there,  and  when  it  was  stated 
that  numbers  of  voters  were  struck  off 
the  list  on  the  most  frivolous  objections, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  great  de- 
fects existed  in  the  present  system  of 
registration.  And  it  was  no  wonder  that 
audi  should  be  the  case.  There  had  been 
an  immense  expansion  of  the  su&age, 
and  the  machinery  they  had  endeavoured 
to  apply  to  the  increased  pressure  come- 
qnent  upon  that  expansion  was  imper- 
fW.  la  fact,  there  existed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  system  this  great  defect 
— namely,  that  this  system  was  intended 


difBcuIties  existed.  There  they  had  to  deal 
mth  the  question  of  boroughs  in  which 
a  good  valuation  list  had  been  drawn  up, 
and  that  was  found  to  be  a  record  upon 
which  trust  might  safely  be  reposed. 
The  consequence  was  that  all  those 
omissions,  all  those  grievances,  all  those 
expenses,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
voters  were  exposed  in  this  country, 
were  altogether  unknown  in  Bcotland. 
He  was  not  euro,  indeed,  whether  they 
had  even  such  an  institution  as  a  Revis- 
ing Barrister  in  Scotland ;  but,  if  it  ex- 
isted  at  all,  it  was  deprived  of  all  the 
inconveniences  which  were  attendant 
upon  it  in  this  country.  He  thought 
enough  had  been  said  by  himself,  and  if 
not  by  himself  by  others,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  such  an  inquiry  as  was  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  there  would  b 


for  fisc^  purposes,  and  was  unequal  to  t  vantage  in  limiting  that  inquiry  to  bo- 


the  discharge  of  political  tiinctionB.  The 
overseer  was  good  for  the  purpose  of  the 
rate ;  but  be  was  bad  for  me  puipose  of 
a  political  register.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Boston  had  said  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  register.  They  knew, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  overseer, 
his  first  interest  was  for  the  rate.  He 
liked  to  see  who  paid  the  rate.  Now, 
in  many  cases  the  rate  was  paid  by  the 
owner,  and  the  occupier's  name  never 


If  they  could  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing a  good  and  perfect  system,  the 
counties  wotild  not  be  long  in  following 
their  example. 

Mb.  PIM  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
scope  of  any  inquiry  which  might  be 
entered  upon  would  be  extended  to  Irish 
boroughs  as  well,  where  sinular  evils 
existed,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  to  inqaire  into  the 


appeared  in  the  rate  book,  end  this  was  '  La"i  aSeotinr  the  RagiitnlioD   of  pereone  en- 

one  of  the  reasons  why  the  omissions  '  *'"*^  '"  '"*"  '"  """ '"''"" '  " — ' —  "■--- — 

complained  of  in  the  register  occurred. 
A  fioggestion  had  been  made  that  the 
inquiry  should  not  be  limited  to  the  bo- 
roughs, as  there  existed  grievances  of 
the  same  description  in  the  counties.  He 
recollected  when  he  was  on  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  some  years  since  very  grave 
imperfections  wore  found  to  exist,  and 
tiie  remedies  recommended  by  that  Com- 
mittee were  very  similar,  if  not  identical, 
with  those  proposed  by  bis  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford. 
He  also  recollected  that  they  recom- 
mended that  there  shoiild  be  an  officei 
whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  look 
after  the  registration,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  clerk  of  the  peace  should 
be  intrusted  with  that  duty.  Again,  with 
respect  to  the  objections,  they  recom- 
mended that  strong  measures  should  be 
taken  against  those  who  obj  ected  to  votes 
on  frivolous  grounds.  In  Scotland,  which 
had  so  frequently  led  the  way  in  a  great 
many  usefiil  reforms,  hardly  any  of  mose 
Mr.  Bruce 


titled  to  Tote  in  the  Klection  of  Uemberi  te 
in  ParliftmeDt  for  Borougha  in  Eaglaad  and  W&Iei, 
and  to  report  whether  an;  sod  what  emendmenti 
■PO  required  therein." — (jfr.  Bareetai.) 

And,  on   Manli  19,  Comtailtee  rwaiinated  m 

Sir  Stattobd  Nobtuooti,  Mr.  LiFEVse,  Wt- 
count  SiSDOK,  Mr.  R.ihboks.  Mr,  Collii..,  Mr. 
DiLKi,  Mr.  BoDRK,  Mr.  Moblit,  Mr.  Wbul- 
Housi,  Mr.  CiKnusH,  Hr.  PiuHtnioi',  Mr.  Win- 
voBTH  BiAauoMT,  Mr.  GoLDRiT,  Mr.  UonoKiiisoK, 
fmd  Mr.  UiBCODBT  : — Power  to  lend  Ibr  penoDi, 
papers,  and  reoordi ;  Fire  to  be  the  quorum. 


REPRESEKTATIVE    PEERS    (SCOTLAND 

AND  IRELAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.        FmST    BEADING, 

Mk.  STAPLETON,  in  moving  fi>r 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  mode 
of  electing  Eepresentative  Peers  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  summon  such  Scotch  and  Irish 
Peers  as  may  not  be  Representative  Peers 
to  sit  in  Parliament  for  life,  said,  he 
would  state  to  the  House  that  the  ob- 
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jeot  whicsh  lie  had  in  view  was  to  intro- 
duce in  the  electoral  system,  by  which 
Bepresentative  Peers  were  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  something  of 
that  principle .  which  was  sought  to  be 
introduced,  and  which  in  some  instances 
had  actually  been  introduced  into  the 
election  of  Members  of  that  House,  by 
what  was  generally  known  as  the  mi- 
nority clause.  Another  object  which  he 
had  was  to  give  power  to  tiie  Crown  to 
Banunon  Peers  to  Parliament  from  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  by  their  Scotch  or  Irish 
titles.  With  rega^  to  the  first  of  those 
points,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
ne  proposed  that  at  the  general  election 
of  Itepresentative  Peers  for  Scotland  no 
Peer  should  have  more  than  ten  votes ; 
he  did  not  make  any  proposal  with  re- 
gard to  by-elections  of  Scotch  Peers  fol- 
hming  therein  the  precedent  which  was 
set  in  the  minority  clause  as  applied  to  the 
Members  of  that  House,  an  illustration  of 
which  they  had  just  seen  in  the  election 
for  the  City  of  London  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bell,  where  me  minority 
clause  became  inoperative,  there  being 
only  one  Member  to  elect.  Then,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  he  proposed  that  the 
Irish  Peers,  who  were  elected  at  present 
only  one  by  one  as  vacancies  occurred, 
should  henceforward  be  electedin  batches 
of  three,  and  that  at  those  elections  no 
Peer  should  have  more  them  two  votes. 
Of  course,  it  mi^t  be  said  that  by  the 
election  of  Irish  Peers  in  batches  of  three 
the  practical  effect  would  be  to  diminiRh 
the  number  of  Peers  by  two,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  imtil 
there  were  three  vacancies.  But  he 
wished  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  was  another  measure  contem- 
plated, under  which  it  was  proposed  to 
release  four  Irish  Bishops  from  their  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
therefore  if  it  should  be  thought  desir- 
able to  increase  the  number  of  Irish 
Peers,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  so 
by  adding  two  to  their  number.  Even 
without  such  an  addition  he  thought  his 
next  clause  would  prevent  any  injustice 
being  done.  The  next  clause,  and  the 
last,  was  one  which  ho  thought  the  House 
would  entirely  agree  with.  It  was  that 
the  Crown  should  have  power  to  sum- 
mon the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  in  Par- 
liament either  by  their  Scotch  or  Irish 
titles,  the  Peers  so  summoned  to  be  Peers 
of  Parliament  for  life  and  for  life  only. 
In  applying  the  operation  of  the  mi- 


nority clause  to  the  election  of  Bepre- 
sentative Peers,  he  felt  confident  that  if 
that  House  passed  the  Bill  it  would  be 
accepted  by  the  other  House,  which  it 
more  especially  concerned ;  because  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  everybody 
that  the  minority  clause  came  down 
during  the  last  Parliament  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  that  House;  and 
therefore  he  thought  that  they  would 
not  object  to  apply  that  principle  to  their 
own  House.  With  regard  to  the  objec- 
tion which  was  made  to  the  operation  of 
the  minority  clause,  so  fieur  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  concerned, 
it  did  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  Bepresentative  Peers,  because 
the  argument  which  was  made  use  of, 
that  the  minority  of  one  constituency 
might  prove  the  majority  of  another, 
had  no  force  when  they  were  speaking 
of  the  election  of  Bepresentative  Peers. 
Then  with  respect  to  summoning  Peers 
by  their  Scotch  or  Irish  titles.  Me  was 
quite  aware  that  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  confer  an  Enffliah 
Peerage  on  a  Member  of  the  Scotdi  or 
Irish  Peerage,  and  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  mey  should  not  have  the  same 
chance  of  being  made  Peers  as  an  Ens^ 
lish  country  gentleman.  Yet  that  hardr^ 
met  the  case,  because  an  English  Peer 
must  be  an  hereditary  Peer.  Some  time 
ago,  when  he  was  looking  over  the  list  of 
Peers  in  Dod,  in  reference  to  that  matter, 
in  order  to  see  how  many  were  on  one 
side,  and  how  many  on  the  other,  he 
came  to  a  title  formerly  borne  by  a  friend 
of  O'Connell's,  an  Insh  Peer,  who  had 
been  created  a  Peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  present  holder  of  which  was 
put  down  as  a  Conservative,  this  showed 
that  conferring  FiHglish  titles  on  Irish 
Peers  was  a  blundering  and  awkward 
way  of  redressing  the  balance.  More- 
over, when  such  Peers  went  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  went  into  it  not  as 
Scotch  Peers  or  Irish,  but  as  English 
Peers,  and  they  had  precedence  only 
according  to  their  title  in  the  English 
Peerage.  Take,  for  instance  the  Duke 
of  Ar^U.  He  was  a  very  great  man  in 
Scothmd,  as  they  all  knew.  He  was  the 
MacaUum  More,  and  yet  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  merely  as  one  of  the 
Barons,  and  only  had  precedence  as  a 
Baron.  It  was  ddfEicult  to  obtain  precise 
information  as  to  the  political  opinions  of 
some  of  those  Peers  who  were  not  in  Par- 
liament.   He  (Mr.  Stapleton)  would  only 
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say  that,  so  far  as  his  own  opinion  went, 
the  minority  in  each  case  consisted  of 
about  a  third,  so  that  it  would  be  five 
Scotch,  and  ten  Irish  Peers,  or  in  all 
fifteen.     Of  course,  upon  a  division  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  counted  for 
thiriy.     He  was  anxious  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  he  brought  forward  that 
question,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Peers,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  lai^e.    He  could  not 
conceive  anything  more  dangerous  than 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses.    He 
sat  there  as  a  strong  Liberal ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
l^serve  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  that 
House  in  the  direction  of  reform  but 
not  of  revolution.     But  the  mode  of 
election  of  Eepresentative  Peers  being 
what  it  was,  if  there  was  any  collision 
between  the  two  Houses,  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
question  was  more  than  thirty,  the  whole 
collision  would  arise,  not  out  of  any  mis- 
understanding between  that  House  and 
the  hereditary  Members  of  the  other 
House,  but  out  of  a  misrepresentation,  or 
rather  an  inaccurate  representation  of 
the  two   subsidiary    Peerages;   and  it 
might  be,  unless  the  Bishops  redressed 
the  matter — and  they  had  been  told  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  that  they  were 
the  Liberals  of  the  House— that  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty  hereditary  Members  of 
the  other  House  might  be  in  accord  with 
the  Members  of  that  House,  notwith- 
standing which  a  great  crisis  might  arise 
which  would  be  entirely  attributable  to 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Peerage.     He  trusted  therefore 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  bring 
in  the  Bill ;   for  he  was  quite  sure  it 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
other  House.    At  all  events,  they  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  any 
Amendments  to  it  which  they  might  thinl 
proper.   In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Member 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  do  not 
perceive  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  reflise  leave  to  the  hon. 
Member — ^to  my  hon.  Friend  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  call  him  so— to  introduce 
this  Bill,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  think  I 
am  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  the  sug- 
gej9(tion  which  I  am  about  to  make.  I 
ulink  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
j)rinciple  for  which  he  contends  is  irre- 
sistible ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 

Jfr,  JStqpUtm 


the  arrangements  for  the  election  both 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  Representative  Peers 
are  imsatisfactory  and  require  re-con- 
sideration. The  case  has  been  stated  in 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  suffi- 
ciently, though  very  briefly,  to  develop 
the  irresistible  strength  of  the  general 
proposition  that  there  should  be  a  change 
in  this  respect.  And  yet  if  I  might  give 
a  recommendation  to  my  hon.  Friend,  it 
would  be  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  introduction  of  the  BiU,  and  that  he 
should  not  attempt  at  the  present  time 
to  press  it  farther.  I  should  not  certainly 
venture  to  make  any  recommendation  of 
the  kind  in  a  manner  implying  the 
slightest  derogation  from  the  title  of  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  introduce  a 
Bill,  or  of  this  House  to  pass  through  all 
its  stages  a  Bill  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  at  all  times  exercised  its  un- 
questionable right  of  passing  and  of 
modifying  or  rejecting  measures  affect- 
ing the  constitution  of  this  House.  The 
rights  of  the  two  Houses  in  this  respect 
are  incontestable.  At  the  same  time,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  initiative  should  be  taken 
by  the  House  of  Lords  itself  in  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  Any  decided  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  House  or  of  any  party 
in  this  House  to  modify  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  particularly  at 
this  special  period,  and  with  the  ques- 
tions that  are  likely  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, might  produce  an  effect  which,  for 
the  time,  would  be  injurious.  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  must  also  feel  that  it 
would  be  judicious  that  some  time,  at 
any  rate,  should  be  afforded  to  the  House 
of  Lords  te  consider  the  state  of  its  own 
subsidiary  arrangements  in  detail,  after 
the  very  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Lower  House. 
And  imtil  we  come  to  the  conclusion — 
which  I  hope  we  shall  not  come  to — ^that 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  itself  to 
improve  the  existing  arrangements,  we 
ought  not,  I  think,  to  show  too  great  an 
eagerness  to  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands.  That  is  the  recommendation 
which  I  venture  to  make  to  my  hon. 
Friend,  with  great  respect  and  deference. 
He  will  understand  that  it  rests  on 
grounds  of  general  prudence,  and  that 
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it  Ib  not  offered  by  n-ay  of  derogation 
either  from  hia  purpose  or  his  at^ttment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  furtherance  ol' 
that  argument  and  of  the  cause  Trhich  he 
liaa  at  heart.  If  he  is  diepoaed  to  accede 
to  that  en^eBtion,  he  Wl  probably  find 
that  the  miits  produced  by  the  efibrta 
irhi(^  he  now  makes  will  oe  beneficial 
and  without  any  admixtnre  of  diasati»- 
fiw^on  or  inconTonience. 
Hoti<m  agreed  U. 

BUI  to  ilUr  the  node  of  eleetinf  Bepr«Mnt«- 
tiT*  Feeri  in  SootUnd  and  Ireland,  and  to  enable 
lb*  Crowo  to  inmmon  luoti  fiooCeb  and  Irub 
f  Mti  ai  maj  not  be  Repreientttlve  Pean  to  tit 
la  iWliameDt  for  life,  ordered  to  be  broaght  Id  hj 
Ur.  SiiruiOH,   Colonel   Fbimco,  and   CoIomI 

Bill  yrcwnioii,  and  read  the  lint  Urn*.  [Bill  11.] 

SALE   OF   LIQUOKS   ON   SUNDAT   (IRE- 
LAND) BILL— [Biu.  39.] 
(Jfr.  (TReiUy,  Mr.  Fin,  Mr.  Peel  Dawnm.) 

SECOITD  XEADWa. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Ma.  O'EERiLT,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said  that  he  would  - 
not  trouble  the  Houee  with  any  length- 
ened statement  with  regard  to  it.  He 
mnst,  however,  make  a  lew  remarks,  as 
notico  had  been  given  of  an  Amendment 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Great  in- 
tereat  had  been  for  some  time  felt  re- 
jecting the  limitation  of  the  hours  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland. 
Three  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
repreeentationa  made  to  him,  ho  under- 
took to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  iho  subject, 
which  he  did  as  a  tentative  measure. 
This  measure,  which  was  similar  in  its 
object  to  the  present  Bill,  although 
luuike  in  its  provisions,  passed  a  second 
reading.  It  -was  then  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Oonunittee ;  but  July 
having  arrived,  it  was  too  late  to  beo^ 
to  take  evidence,  and  the  Order  was  ojb- 
chareed.  Last  year  he  again  introduced 
a  BUI,  which  was  read  a  second  time 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  who 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  upon 
whose  e^donce  the  present  BUI  had  been 
drawn.  He  would  now  point  out  how 
&T  the  authority  of  the  Select  Committee 
might  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  i 
The  Sefect  Committee  proceeded  W  Ee- ! 
Bolution,  and  they  first  resolved  mat —  i 

"The  bonn  for  the  lale  of  IntoxirotiDS  drlnki ' 
on  Snndaj,  aod  the  other  daji  ennmerated  Id  the  I 
BiU  b«  (r«fn  two  pjn.,  to  *eT«n  p.m.,  exoept  in 
th*  lo«B«  (o  be  henafler  defined." 


They  next  resolved  that  in  other  towns 
to  be  afterwards  defined  the  hours  to  be 
from  two  p.m.  to  nine  p.m.  These  Beso- 
lutions  were  passed  unanimously.  Th^ 
had  then  to  define  what  constituted  a 
town  under  the  second  Besolution — 
whether  a  papulation  of  2,000  or  6,000 
— and  after  a  division  the  latter  wae 
carried.  The  evidence  condusivelT 
proved  that  it  was  desirable  to  HiTTiini»ft 
the  hours  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  that  these  hours  oould  be 
shortened  to  the  advantage  not  only  (^ 
the  consumers,  but  of  the  sellers.  All 
the  witnesses,  with  two  exceptionB,  were 
in  &vanr  of  a  limitation  of  the  hours. 
They  consisted  of  stipendiary  magis- 
tratea  and  others,  and  miniaters  of  re- 
ligion, although  he  would  not  rest  his 
ease  on  the  evidence  of  the  latter  dass, 
as  they  might  be  soprposed  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  flavour  of  sobriety.  Mr. 
Kalph,  President  of  the  Association  of 
the  Spirit  Grocers  of  Dnblin,  was  in 
favour  of  limiting  the  hours  even  more 
than  was  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The 
Mayor  of  Cork,  a  gentleman  largely  en- 
ga^d  in  trade,  was  of  opinion  tnat  the 
public-houses  might  advantageously  be 
closed  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  country> 
and  that  even  in  Cork  they  might  be 
closed  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Mr, 
Barry,  President  of  the  Cork  Tintnen' 
Society,  assented  to  the  hours  being  fixed 
at  firom  two  to  nine  on  Sunday.  Two 
witnesses,  indeed,  stood  out  agamst  any 
diminution.  One  was  Mr.  C£ry,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Licensed  Tictuallers  of 
Dublin  ;  and,  even  he,  when  pressed 
with  the  question  whether  the  hours 
might  not  be  safely  reduced,  replied 
that  he  thought  if  there  was  to  be  any 
alteration  it  would  be  the  best  course. 
As  to  the  other  adverse  witness,  Mr. 
Porter,  an  ex-police  magistrate,  as  he  was 
any  restriction  whatever  t 


day,  his  t«Btimony  would  probably  not 
be  considered  of  much  importance.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mx.  Murphy),  in 
opptoing  the  measure  of  last  year,  took 
tms  ground — he  considered  it  nndenrable 
to  moke  any  change  in  the  hours  of 
selling  intoxicating  drinks  in  Ireland 
uutil  the  ^stem  of  Hcensing  houses  tta 
the  s(de  of  intoxicating  drinks  had  be^i 
altered.  Now,  he  (Mr.  O'BeiUy)  believed 
all  who  had  studied  the  question  were 
agreed  that  the  whrde  licensing  system, 
both  in  Irdoad  and  in  £nglana,  was  in 
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a  very  unsatisfactoiy  state,  and  lie  had 
urged  the  Oovemmeiit  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  re-organize  and  regulate  that  system. 
But  he  protested  against  its  being  said 
that  they  should  not  diminish  the  hours 
of  selling  intoxicating  drinks  on  Sunday 
in  Ireland  imtil  the  very  large  and  com- 
plicated question  of  licensing  had  been 
settled.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  gave  him  the  assurance 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  grapple  with 
that  question,  and  desired  mat  this  Bill 
should  be  postponed  untiL  he  could  deal 
with  it,  he  would  at  once  accede  to  the 
suggestion.  His  present  proposition  was 
only  to  diminiflh  the  number  of  hours 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  two 
hours  in  the  evening  in  towns  and  by 
four  in  the  coxmtry.  The  last  two  hours 
in  the  public-house  were  useless  for  the 
labourmg  class,  who  required  to  be  early 
at  work  the  following  morning ;  and 
those  hours  were  also  the  most  productive 
of  drunkenness.  Public  opimon  in  Ire- 
land was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
Only  two  petitions  had  been  presented 
against  it,  one  from  Cork  and  the  other 
finom  the  City  of  Dublin.  The  petition 
from  Cork  was  simed  by  700,  but  of 
these  500  were  publicans,  leaving  only 
200  to  represent  the  general  community. 
There  had  also  been  a  petition  from 
Cork,  simed  by  700,  presented  in  its 
fevour.  He  confidently  appealed  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  he 
was  not  aware,  as  the  result  of  his  large 
experience,  that  public  opinion  there  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  If  the  principle  were  affirmed  by 
the  second  reading,  the  Bill  could  not  go 
into  Committee  before  the  middle  of 
May;  and  in  the  meantime  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  matter  would  have 
ample  opportunities  for  considering  its 
particular  clauses. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (iTr.  O'Reilly.) 

Mb.  MUEPHY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said,  that,  if  the  measure  had 
been  a  simple  one  to  dose  public-houses 
in  Ireland  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
and  would  have  been  made  applicable 
to  the  country  parts  as  well  as  ,to  the 
towns,  although  it  might  have  aggra- 
vated, under  the  present  system  of  li- 
censing, the  evils  complained  of,  he 
should  not  have  moved  an  Amendment 

Mr.  ffJMUy 


to  it.  He  reminded  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  (Mr.  O'Beilly)  that  neither  the 
Bill  of  last  year  nor  the  Bill  previous  to 
it  passed  a  second  reading  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  before  whom  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  evidence  had  been  taken. 
Now,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  my 
agreeing  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  this  subject  was  the  ex- 
pediency, and  indeed  necessity,  of  mquir- 
ing  into  the  general  system  of  licensing, 
with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  the 
abuses  which  it  is  believed  that  sys- 
tem has  engendered ;  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  must  no  doubt  recollect 
the  opimon  expressed  by  me,  and  the 
appeal  I  made  to  Lord  Mayo,  tiien  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  to  whether  the 
Select  Committee  then  to  be  appointed 
had  scope  or  power  enough  to  deal  with 
the  subject  and  report  thereon.  The 
noble  Lord's  opinion  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  such  a  power,  but  the 
result,  however,  disclosed  the  contrary, 
and  in  fact  the  Committee  did  not  re- 
port at  all  on  the  subject.  However, 
amongst  other  witnesses  who  had  been 
examined  before  the  Committee  was  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  Dublin, 
who  stated  that  the  legitimate  business 
of  the  public-houses  in  Ireland  had  been 
trenched  upon  by  the  beer-houses  and 
spirit  grocers'  establishments,  and  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  any  alteration 
of  the  law  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  Bill  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  change  in  the  licensing  sys- 
tem. He  did  not  admit  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  agreed  to  the  principle  of 
limiting,  pure  and  simple,  flie  hours  of 
keeping  open  public-houses  in  Ireland, 
and  he,  therefore,  differed  from  the  con- 
struction which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  put  on  their  Kesolutions  in 
that  respect.  He  had  last  year  consented 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  solely 
upon  the  imderstanoing  that  it  was  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which 
should  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of 
granting  licenses,  and  he  was  veiy 
strongly  of  opimon  that  such  a  BiU 
should  not  be  aereed  to  until  some  le- 
gislation had  taKcn  place  with  respect 
to  licensing.  He  was  quite  convinced 
that,  imtil  some  alteration  was  effected 
in  the  licensing  laws,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly useless  to  restrict  the  hours  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  as  was  now  proposed. 
It  would  be  better,  therefore,  he  thought, 
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to  wait  imtil  the  whole  subject  could  be 
grappled  with  by  the  Government  than 
to  deal  with  it  by  means  of  bit-by-bit 
legislation,  which  could  only  aggravate 
the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 
Independently  of  this  consideration,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  contained  a  principle  which 
he  could  never  sanction,  and  that  was 
what  was  called  the  permissive  principle. 
This,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
enable  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  to 
dictate  to  the  minority  in  the  matter  of 
drinking,  which  was  an  infringement  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  he  could  not 
sanction.  The  Bill  would  in  short  restrict 
no  less  than  5,000,000  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  to  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  as  the  hour  at  which  the  pub- 
lic-houses shoidd  be  closed.  In  his  opinion 
this  legislation  was  useless  and  irritating, 
and  believing  that  it  would  be  better  to 
relegate  the  whole  subject  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  let  them  deal  with  it,  he 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  BiU 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mb.  STACPOOLEseconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months.'' — {Mr,  Murphy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Me.  DAWSON  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Murphy) 
had  continued  his  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
which  was  calculated  to  do  much  good. 
He  was  in  hopes  that  the  hon.  Member, 
after  listening  to  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion, woidd  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  measure  of  this  sort  was  neces- 
sary. The  provisions  of  the  Bill  appeared 
to  be  of  a  most  harmless  character,  and 
to  embody  legislation  which  was  loudly 
called  for.  A  most  moderate  restriction 
upon  the  sale  of  liquor  was  proposed, 
and  in  the  interest  of  morality  and  order 
he  hoped  that  that  restriction  would  be 
agreed  to.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that 
drunkenness  was  on  the  increase  in  Ire- 
land, especially  in  large  towns,  on  the 
Simday ;  and  as  the  interests  of  travel- 
lers and  the  general  convenience  were 
consulted  by  the  Bill,  which  enlisted  the 
support  of  Presbjrterians  and  Catholics 
alike,  he  hoped  that  the  opposition  to 
the  second  reading  would  not  be  per- 
sisted in. 

VOL.   CXOIV.      [third  8EBIES.] 


Mr.  BEEWEE  said,  that  the  medical 
profession  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
had  testified  that  the  great  amount  of 
ardent  spirits  which  was  consumed  tended 
largely  to  the  increase  of  disease,  pau- 
perism, and  crime,  and  thus  indirectly 
to  the  increase  of  the  public  taxation. 
That  being  the  case,  it  was  time  that 
the  House  interposed  with  some  legisla- 
tion on  the  matter.  It  had  been  said 
that  such  a  measure  as  this  ought  not 
to  be  introduced  until  the  licensing  sys- 
tem was  remodelled ;  but  if  they  md  so 
they  would  then  be  told  to  wait  until 
some  restriction  was  proposed  upon  the 
opening  of  the  licensed  houses.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  Lord  Chatham  waiting 
for  Sir  Eichard  Strachan,  and  Sir  Bichard 
waiting  for  Lord  Chatham.  If  Parlia- 
ment were  responsible  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  there  was  no  harm  in 
their  trying  to  prevent  crime,  and  on 
that  principle  he  should  support  the 
second  reading. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FOETESCUE 
said,  that  two  points  had  been  clearly 
established  by  this  discussion.  One  was 
that  the  present  licensing  system  was 
seriously  defective  and  gave  rise  to  well- 
groimded  complaint;  the  other,  that 
there  was  a  widespread  desire  in  Ire- 
land in  favour  of  some  further  restric- 
tion upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
on  Simdays,  that  feeling  not  being  con- 
fined to  one  class  or  creed,  but  being 
shared,  as  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Dawson) 
had  stated,  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
south.  These  statements  were  true,  what- 
ever effect  they  might  have  upon  the  ul- 
timate fate  of  the  Bill,  and  they  both 
supported  the  appeal  which  he  should 
make  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Murphy) 
not  to  reject  the  Bill  at  its  present  stage, 
but  to  allow  it  to  go  forward  to  Com- 
mittee. As  to  the  licensing  system,  he 
did  not  know  that  he  could  reply  in  very 
definite  terms  to  the  appeal  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  O'Eeilly) ;  still,  when  he, 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  admitted 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  un- 
satisfactory and  mischievous,  this  was  a 
tolerably  plain  acknowledgment  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  Government,  in 
due  time  and  at  the  proper  opportunity, 
to  deal  with  that  system.  Without  going 
any  further  at  present,  he  should  be  glad 
of  time  to  look  into  tiie  matter  and  see 
whether  he  could,  upon  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion, state  his  opinions  more  definitely 
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to  the  aaihor  of  the  Bill  and  the  House. 
As  to  the  strong  feeling  which  existed 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  Siat  was  also  a 
reason  why  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Murphy) 
should  give  tibe  people  of  Ireland  further 
time  to  look  into  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  and  consider  them  before  the 
House  finally  decided  respecting  them. 
Although  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  san- 
guine of  any  good  to  be  effected  by  re- 
strictions upon  the  sale  of  drink  on  Sun- 
day, until  me  licensing  laws  were  placed 
on  a  better  foundation,  he  did  not  refuse 
his  assent  to  a  certain  amount  of  restric- 
tion in  this  direction.  There  being,  there- 
fore, evidently  some  room  for  a  compro- 
mise, and  the  proper  time  to  deal  with 
such  a  compromise  being  in  Committee, 
he  would  recommend  his  hon.  Friend  to 
allow  the  Bill  to  reach  that  further  stage. 
Me.  murphy  said,  that,  after  3ie 
appeal  just  made  to  him  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  he  would  wi^draw  nis 
Amendment. 


{Animah)  Sm. 
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Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Wednesday  26th  May. 

MABINE  MTTTHnr    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodsoh,  Bill  for  the  regnl*- 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Marine  Forces  while 
on  shore,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Donsov, 
Mr.  Childsrs,  and  Mr.  Atbton. 

BiUpretented,  and  read  the  first  time. 

noose  adjourned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  lOth  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]  — SiLKOT  CouxiTTii  — Poor  Law 
(Scotland),  debate  adjourned, 

Wats  and  M^An»^Iietoluiiont  [March  9]  rtf- 
ported — Consolidated  Fund. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Readina — In- 
closure  Awards  (County  Palatine  of  Durham)* 
[44] ;  Consolidated  Fund  (£8,406,272  IBs,  id.). 

First  Beading  —  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  (1867)  Amendment*  [431. 

Second  Readifig — Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
[1]  negatived ;  UniTcrsity  Tests  [15]  debate 
adjourned  \  East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal 
Company  •  [8]. 

Referred  to  Seteet  Committee — East  India  Irriga- 
tion and  Canal  Company  *  [8]. 

Jfr,  Chichester  Fortesctto 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 

BILL— [Bill  1.] 
{Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mir.  Selmn-Ibhetson,)' 

SECOND    EEADn^G. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

LoED  EOBEET  MONTAGU  said,  lie 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.'  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
detain  the  House  with  any  statement 
upon  this  subject,  but  he  had  been  re- 
minded that  this  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  number  of  new  Members  recently 
returned  to  Parliament;  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  le- 
ffislatiye  action  that  had  taken  place  in 
former  years.  He  had  introduced  the 
Bill  thus  early  in  the  Session  because, 
judging  from  the  diyisions  which  occur- 
red last  year,  he  believed  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  was  not  against  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  Since  his  Bill 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table  the  Oovem- 
ment  had  hastily  framed  and  introduced 
a  measure  which  they  had  not  pre- 
viously contemplated ;  or  which  fliey 
had  considered  and  cast  aside  as  unne- 
cessary. The  energy  which  they  had 
evinced  since  his  BiU  had  been  printed, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  scheme  had  been  concocted,  in  or- 
der **  to  cap ''  his  Bill,  had  excited  his 
wonder  and  even  admiration.  Some  were 
under  the  delusion  that  he  intended  to 
run  his  Bill  against  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
for  the  two  measures  related  to  different 
branches  of  a  great  question,  and  in 
nowise  did  they  trench  upon  or  interfere 
with  each  other.  They  did  not  profees 
to  cover  the  same  groimd  or  aim  at  the 
same  end.  The  (^vemment  Bill  dealt 
with  the  movement  of  cattle  inland ;  his 
Bill  dealt  with  the  arrival  of  foreign 
cattle.  Their  Bill  was  directed  agai^ 
the  existence  of  diseases  in  this  country ; 
his  was  designed  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  new  disease.  The  rules  of 
the  House  prevented  him  from  discus- 
sing the  two  measures  together,  but  he 
hoped  they  would  both  be  referred  to 
the  same  Committee,  and  then  they 
could  be  considered  together,  and  they 
could  be  made  to  harmonize  with  eacD. 
other  and  form  one  measure.  Some  had 
taken  upon  them  to  assert  that  this  was 
a  question  of  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  stock  against  the  interests  of 
the  importers  of  stock ;  and  that  all  at- 
tempts at  legislation  respecting  foreign 
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cattle  were  made  in  the  intereBts  of  the 
home  producers.  This  he  emphatically 
denied ;  the  contests  of  twenty- four  years 
ago  were  not  to  be  revived ;  his  measure 
was  introduced  in  the  interest  of  every 
class  of  the  community.  But  let  those 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  make  such  an 
assertion,  and  to  oppose  the  Bill  on  that 
ground^  consider  for  a  moment  the  mean- 
ing of  their  assertion  ;  let  them  contem- 
plate what  a  support  of  the  foreign  cattle 
trade,  against  the  English  cattle  pro- 
ductioui  amounted  to.  There  were  in 
this  coimtry,  according  to  a  late  Return, 
45,500,000  acres  imder  cultivation  or 
bearing  stock ;  and  calculating  the  capi- 
tal elnployed  at  the  low  rate  of  £4  an 
acre,  we  had  £185,000,000  employed  in 
agriculture.  This  was  a  large  simi  as 
compared  with  the  capital  engaged  in 
the  importation  of  cattle ;  the  capital 
employed  in  the  whole  cattle  importing 
traae  did  not  probably  amoimt  to  more 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  it.  The  as- 
sertion to  which  he  !.had  alluded,  then, 
amoimted  to  this :  the  smaller  interest 
was  to  be  supported  to  the  detriment  of 
the  larger ;  the  interests  of  the  foreigner 
were  to  over-ride  the  interests  of  this 
coimtry.  Formerly  farmers  had  been  of 
little  accoimt  and  their  wishes  had  been 
little  heeded,  because  they  were  scattered 
and  separate ;  they  had  no  imity,  no  or- 
ganization. Chambers  of  Agriculture 
had  now,  however,  changed  this  state 
of  things ;  the  farmers  had  the  amplest 
opportunities  given  them  to  discuss  their 
position  and  interests ;  and  their  wishes 
had  been  so  strongly  and  so  xmitedly  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  Bill  imder  con- 
sideration that  it  would  not  be  becoming 
in  the  House  to  refuse  to  give  the  Bill 
its  most  earnest  and  careml  considera- 
tion. The  numerous  attendance  in  the 
House  so  early  on  a  Wednesday  was  a 
sign  that  the  pressure  of  these  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  was  already  felt.  Let 
h™  warn  the  House  how  they  resisted 
the  pressure,  because  ,  these  Chambers 
were  so  young ;  they  were  an  infant 
Hercides  in  the  cradle.  When  the  cattle 
plague  first  broke  out  two  systems  of 
legislation  had  been  inaugurated.  The 
aim  of  the  first  was  to  stamp  out  the 
pestilence,  and  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
ternal regulations;  the  most  stringent 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  move- 
ment of  cattle,  accompanied  by  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  all  infected  beasts.  The 
fanners  had  made  up  their  minds  that 


these  serious  losses  were  necessary,  and 
they  bore  it  all  with  patience.  The  aim 
of  tiie  second  system  was  the  prevention 
of  an  access  of  new  disease.  The  first 
of  these  systems  was  now  in  abeyance, 
for  the  plague  had  been  stamped  out ; 
but  the  second  was  not,  and  could  not 
be  in  abeyance,  because  the  danger  of 
disease  being  imported  fi:om  abroad  was 
ever  present ;  nay  it  was  increased  by 
the  increase  of  railway  communication 
with  the  east  of  Europe.  The  Bill  of 
the  Government  was  founded  on  the  first 
system;  it  was  with  this  second  sys- 
tem that  his  Bill  proposed  to  deal,  ^e 
two  Bills  therefore  did  not  clash ;  they 
did  not  meet  on  the  same  groimd  ;  for 
the  second  system  was  entire^  overlooked 
by  the  Government  measure.  He  did 
not,  by  any  means,  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment measure ;  he  desired  that 
both  Bills  should  pass,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  whole,  and  not  a  partial 
lemslation.  For  what  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  combination  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  which  he  had  spoken.  Not  only 
had  the  plague  itself  been  stamped  out, 
but  also  three  other  cattle  diseases  of 
foreign  origin,  had  been  reduced  from 
a  proportion  of  42J  per  cent  to  1  per 
cent.  These  three  diseases  had,  how- 
ever, increased  to  30  per  cent  since  the 
restrictions  upon  the  movement  of  home 
cattle  had  been  removed.  That  was  a 
proof  that  there  ought  to  be  strict  re- 
gulations enforced  even  now  with  respect 
to  the  removal  of  cattle  from  one  part 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  other ;  and  farmers 
said,  **  We  are  ready  to  submit  to  your 
restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of  our 
cattle,  but  we  hope  you  will  deal  justly 
with  us,  and  prevent  the  access  of  new 
disease  to  our  shores;  put  equally  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  the  importation 
&ade  ;  then  each  trade  will  be  on  the 
same  footing,  and  our  cattle  will  be  pre- 
served." They  did  not  murmur  at  the 
harsh  sanitary  regulations  at  home  ;  but 
they  demanded  to  be  made  secure  against 
a  re-introduction  of  the  plague  from 
abroad.  Indeed,  that  Bill  would  be 
most  unjust  which  imposed  home  re- 
strictions, while  it  permitted  a  constant 
influx  of  disease  ah  extra.  What  mea- 
sures had  already  been  sanctioned  by 
previous  Governments  in  order  to  attain 
this  security?  Lord  Palmerston's  Go- 
vernment totally  Twx)hibited  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle.  That  failed,  and  com- 
pulsory slaughter  of  all  beasts  at  the 
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water-side,  together  with,  the  option  of 
quarantiiie  was  tried;  but  quarantine 
had  totally  failed ;  only  one  quarantine 
ground  had  been  established ;  and  that 
had  never  been  used,  because  a  beast 
was  found  to  be  not  worth  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  after  having  been 
in  quarantine  twenty-eight  days.  The 
residt  was  that  only  one  town  had  ap- 
plied for  a  license,  and  that  was  South- 
ampton, where  in  only  one  case  W6is  the 
quarantine  used,  and  that  W£U9  in  the 
case  of  two  beasts  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  While  he  was  at  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1867,  a  new  system  was  devised 
to  give  facilities  to  trade — ^that  of  sepa- 
rate markets.  The  principle  on  wmch 
this  system  rested  was  that  the  only 
securi^  against  contagion  from  foreig^ 
cattle  was  to  prevent  contact  between 
foreign  and  I^lish  beasts.  The  pre- 
vention of  that  contact  was  of  the  most 
vital  importance  ;  for  no  other  means  of 
security,  no  plan  which  would  absolutely 
prevent  infection,  and  be  a  bar  to  a  fresn 
access  of  disease,  could  be  devised.  And 
yet  how  urgent  the  necessity!  Every 
year  railways  extended  further  into  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  the  cattle  plague 
was  chronic  ;  every  year  foreign  coun- 
tries competed  more  with  us  for  meat, 
and  every  year  we  had  to  extend  the 
range  of  our  trade ;  every  year,  conse- 
quently, the  danger  of  importmg  the 
disease  increased.  If  the  disease  declared 
itself  immediately,  the  danger  would  be 
comparatively  slight ;  but  Qie  period  of 
incubation  was  variously  described  as 
from  five  to  twenty-three  days,  and  by 
the  most  scientific  and  authoritative  wit- 
nesses, had  been  put  down  at  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days.  During  that  time  an 
animal  might  have  the  msease,  during 
that  time  it  might  be  continually  affect- 
ing others,  and  yet  not  even  the  most 
experienced  veterinary  inspectors  could 
possibly  detect  it.  Now,  a  diseased 
beast  might  start  from  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope, and  arrive  in  London  in  six  days, 
— long  before  the  period  of  incubation 
was  over.  Or  an  mfected  beast  might 
arrive  in  Munich  or  Berlin,  and  there 
mix  with  healthy  beasts  on  their  way 
to  England ;  these  formerly  healthy 
beasts  would  arrive  in  England  in  three 
days,  with  the  germ  of  the  disease 
in  their  systems,  and  before  it  showed 
itself  the  herd  would  be  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  mys- 
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tery  of  the  case  would  be  increased, 
when  it  was  known  that  those  beeists  had 
never  come  from  the  east  of  Europe  or 
from  any  infected  district.  The  only  pre- 
ventive against  this  was  the  creation  of 
separate  markets,  which  would  give  free 
scope  to  both  the  foreign  and  home  trades. 
If  a  town  desired  to  have  both  trades, 
then  let  it ;  but  let  the  markets  be  sepa- 
rate ;  let  all  contact  be  rigidly  &;uarded 
Xinst.  That  was  the  principle  upon 
ch  we  had  devised  the  system  of  se- 
parate markets.  Some  of  the  smallest 
seaports  chose  to  have  only  an  English 
market ;  larger  towns  required  two  mar- 
kets, an  English  and  a  foreign  market, 
and  had  found  only  convenience  and 
benefit  to  result.  But  the  largest  town 
of  aU  had  only  one  market.  That  is  to 
say,  the  system  had  been  adopted 
throughout  the  country  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London.  There  it  was  found 
impossible  to  force  into  motion  an  inert 
Corporation,  which  did  not  care  suffici- 
ently for  the  good  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  expend  those  funds  in  form- 
ing a  market  which  it  loved  to  lavish  on 
banquets.  We  had  no  means  of  forcing 
the  Corporation,  and  could  not  forbid 
the  foreign  importation  altogether ;  the 
trade  was  too  large  for  that,  and  the 
demands  were  too  urgent.  We  had, 
therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
cumbrous  metropolitan  regulations  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  contact 
between  foreign  and  English  beasts. 
Yet  these  metropolitan  regulations  were 
bad  in  two  ways — ^first,  they  were  of  no 
avail  for  carrying  out  the  vital  principle 
of  non-contact ;  and,  secondly,  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  a  most  useless  as  well  as 
costly  and  cumbrous  machinery.  The 
size  of  the  metropolitan  area  was  117 
square  miles.  Cattle  were  landed  from 
abroad  chiefly  on  Saturday;  they  then 
remained  on  the  wharves  during  at  least 
twelve  hours  for  inspection.  The  inspec- 
tion was  necessarily  hurried,  and  conse- 
quently imperfect.  Those  beasts  which 
were  foimd  to  be  diseased  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  landing-place ;  this  was  a 
great  inconvenience,  from  the  want  of 
proper  slaughter-houses  and  the  absence 
of  any  market  or  buyers ;  the  remainder 
were  passed  from  the  docks  to  the 
metropolitan  market ;  two-thirds  of  these 
were  sold  and  then  driven  through  the 
streets  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  they  had  been  landed ;  the  re- 
maining third  were  sold  and  scattered 
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tlirougliout  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
to  the  various  private  slaughter-houses. 
This  arrangement  did  not  prevent  con- 
tact between  foreign  and  English  cat- 
tle ;  it  was  of  no  avail  whatever  in  this 
respect :  the  cattle  were  driven  through 
the  streets,  they  parsed  dairies  on  their 
road  where  the  cows  poked  out  their 
noses  to  smell  the  passing   herd   and 
take  the  disease,  and  their  manure  wets 
sent  out  into  the  coimtry  to  infect  the 
cattle  on  any  farm  where  it  might  be 
used.      It  was  by  this  means  that  the 
disease  was  first  carried  into  Hertford- 
shire, in  1865.     Beside  this,  a  foreign 
beast  might  be  driven  from  the  market 
to  a  meadow  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  by  merely  walk- 
ing across    the    field   it  would  be   on 
ground  from  which  it  might  lawfully 
pass  all  over  the  country.      Moreover, 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  South  West- 
em  Railway  had  stated  in  evidence  that 
foreign  cattle  were  constantly  sent  down 
his  Ime.      Foreign  sheep,  too,  might  go 
all  over  the  country  if  they  had  not  been 
imported  in  the  same  slup  with  cattle. 
And  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  a 
means  of   carrying    the    contagion    of 
cattle  plague.      So   the  disease  might 
break  out  at  any  time;    there  was,  in 
fact,  no  security  whatever  against  a  new 
access  of  disease  into  the  country  through 
the  metropolitan  market.      In  fact,  this 
had  already  occurred,  only  nobody  be- 
came aware  of  it.     In  May,   1867,  Mr. 
Gebhart    imported    forty   beasts    from 
Galicia,  Hungary,  or  Podolia,  or  some 
neigbouring  principality,  he  knew  not 
whence ;  they  were  fine-looking  animals, 
and  sold  for  a  good  figure  to  graziers  or 
butchers  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
After  a  week  one  of  the  buyers  returned 
to  him  and  said  that  one  of  the  beasts 
had  proved  to   be   diseased;   and,   on 
inspection,    it    was    found    that    these 
beasts  had  introduced  a  new  type  of 
cattle  plague;    not  the    Steppe   Cattle 
Plague,   to  which  we  had  become  ac- 
customed,   but    the    Galician    Plague. 
The  result  was,  that  200  head  of  cattle 
had  to  be  slaughtered  to  stop  the  disease 
which  these  forty  had  introduced.  Three 
thingswere  to  be  remarked  in  this  case — 
first,  the  importer  did  not  know  where 
the   cattle    came    from,   whether    from 
Galicia,  Hungary,  or  Podolia  ;  secondly, 
they  haid  passed  through  Berlin  after  in- 
spection— and  a  certificate  of  the  Prussian 
yeterinary  inspector  had  been  shown  at 


the  Privy  Council  Office  in  proof  of  this ; 
and,  thirdly,  they  were  passed  by  our 
own  inspector  as  healthy,  and  had  been 
in  the  country  a  week  before  the  mis- 
chief was  discovered.     If  that  occurred 
once,  might  it  not  occur  again?     The 
metropolitan  restrictions,  therefore,  were 
of  no  avail  whatever  to  secure  us  from  a 
fi:esh  access  of  disease.     The  same  wit- 
ness, in  speaking  of  an  importation  of 
sheep,  said  thie  sheep  had  been  put  into 
a  field  adjoining  **his  valuable  herd," 
and  in  saying  so  he  let  slip  an  ejacula- 
tion which  showed  that  he  recalled  the 
fear  and  emotion  which  he  had  felt  on 
that  occasion.      He  said — **Danm  it, 
they  put  the  sheep  in  the   field  next 
to  mine.''    I  stopped  him,   and  asked 
the  cause  of  his  alarm.     He  said  that 
the  sheep  had  come  from  abroad,  and 
for  aught    that  he  knew  to  the  con- 
trary they  might  be  infected.     There 
was  another  case,  which  happened  while 
the  cattle  plague   was  in  the  country. 
There  being  at  one  time  an  imminent 
danger  of  its  breaking  out  in  Friesland 
— ^because  some  symptoms  of  infection 
had  been  observed — ^immediate  measures 
were  taken  to  sell  the  infected  cattle  in 
the  English  market.  Steamers  were  tele- 
graphed for  to  take  the  cattle  over  to 
England,  and  they  came  in  very  large 
numbers.     After  a  week  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment telegraphed  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Office  to  take  care,  because  cattle 
plague  had   broken   out  in  Friesland. 
But  by  that  time  the  harm  had  been 
done.     There  were  other  examples,  but 
he  would  not  detain  the  House  by  di- 
lating on  them.    What  he  had  said  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  no  se- 
curity affi)rded  by  the  metropolitan  re- 
gulations.    He  would  not  on  the  present 
occasion  show  how  cumbrous  they  were, 
nor  what  inconvenience  they  caused,  for 
no  benefit ;  this  he  had  done  last  year. 
But  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
this    inconvenience    was    very    useless. 
Why  should  these  foreign  beasts  go  to 
the  metropolitan  market  at  all  ?    Two- 
thirds  of  them  went  there  at  great  ex- 
pense  and    trouble  and  injury  to  the 
beasts,  only  to  return  again  to  White- 
chapel  and  the  East-end,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  was  incon- 
venienced for  the  convenience  of   the 
other    third.      An    absurd    regulation! 
These   metropolitan    regulations   being 
in  every  sense  utterly  futile,  what  sub- 
stitute can  be  proposed  ?    The  Yice  P!re-» 
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sident   of  the  Council   had    said  that 
they  would  stop  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  infected  places.     It  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible!     You  will  not  know 
that  a  place  is  infected  until  the  mischief 
has  been  done.     In  this  Friesland  case, 
for  instance,  the  cattle  had  come  over 
first,  and  a  week  afberwards  the  Dutch 
Government  telegraphed  to  us  to  take 
care— when  it  was  too  late.  We  could  not 
have  intelligence  in  sufficient  time,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  security  in  the 
world  that  we  could  keep  out  infected 
cattle  by  saying  we  should  exclude  those 
that  might  come  from  such  and  such 
places   where   the   infection    prevailed. 
but  even  if  we  could  know  in  time,  still 
it  would  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things.     The  cattle  from  abroad  were 
shipped  at  two  ports ;  but  they  mostly 
came  through  one  port — ^namely  Geste- 
munde.     From  Prussia,    from    Silesia, 
from  Galicia,  fi^m  Himgary,  from  Bo- 
hemia the  cattle  arrived  on  &e  quays  at 
G^stemunde  and  were  shipped,  so  as  to 
arrive  in  London  on  the  Saturday  for 
the  Monday's  market.     Thus  cattle  were 
brought  together  from  every  country  of 
the  interior,  without  the  least  attempt 
at  separating  or  classing  them.   Now,  he 
would  ask,  how  were  we  to   separate 
the    cattle   coming    fr^m    the    iiLPected 
places  from  those  which  came  from  the 
uninfected  ?    It  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  if  it  were  possible  it  would 
be  of  no  avail,  for  the  rest  would  be  in- 
fected.    But  suppose  it  were  possible; 
suppose  the  cattle  coming  from  Bohemia, 
for  example,   were  to  be    slaughtered 
at  the  water-side,  then  they  would  be 
slaughtered  either  where  there  were  no 
slaughter-houses,  no  market,  no  buyers, 
no  conveniences  whatever;  or  else  the 
local  authorities  would  be  asked  to  make, 
for  a  few  cattle,  a  market  which  would, 
in  the  long  run,  have  to  be  supported 
by  rates  and  toUs ;  and  in  that  case  the 
few  cattle  would  not  make  the  market 
pay  the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  capital. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  the 
other  iii^t,  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  forbid  importation  at 
flie  time  when  there  was  any  disease 
prevailing,  and  to  leave  the  trade  free 
at  all  other  times.     The    objection  to 
that  was  that  a  very  great  shock  and 
consequence  disturbance  to  trade  would 
be  occasioned.     "We  had  a  great  impor- 
tation from  Holland;   suppose  that  we 
heard  that  the  plague  was  there,  and 
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we  issued  a  prohibition  that  no  more 
cattle  was  to  come  from  that  country; 
yet  people  must  eat ;  the  same  amount 
of  cattle  must  come  from  somewhere. 
Some  fine  morning  you  issue  your  edict 
forbidding  the  importation  of  the  thou- 
sands of  cattle  from  Holland.     On  the 
instant  some  other  place  must  be  found 
where  those  thousands  of  cattle  can  be 
procured.    Where,  then,  should  we  ffet 
our  cattle  from  ?    A  great  shock  or  jar 
and  disturbance  to  trade  would  thus  be 
occasioned,  and  did  we  suppose  that  the 
wheels  of  trade  could  run  smoothly  all 
the  while?    Even  a  great  iron  steam- 
engine  is  iniured  by  being  checked  sud- 
denly  or  suddenly  put  out  of  gear ;  and 
do  you  expect  mat  you  will  not  injure 
so  delicate  a  structure  as  a  trade,  with 
aU  its  credit  and  fears  and  sympathies  ? 
It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  say  at 
once—"  We  will  allow  the  trade  to  now 
on    for    ever    and    ever    in    a   certain 
channel,"  and  have  no  more  shocks  and 
disturbances ;  because  then  it  would  be 
tound  that  the  trade,  which  was  a  most 
elastic  thing,  would  accommodate  itself 
by  degrees  to  the  altered  circumstances. 
But  u  on  a  sudden  we  were  to  turn 
back    some    80,000   or    100,000    cattle 
from  a  particular  coimtry,   we    might 
go  far  and  wide  without  being  able  to 
find  another  from  which  so  many  could 
be  obtained,   and  the  people  oi  Eng- 
land would  have  to  do  without  them. 
Besides,  we  could  not  have  a  separate 
market  imless  it  was  to  be  a  permanent 
market.     A  market  requires  a  site,  and 
a  system  of  drainage,  and  buildings,  and 
appliances,  a  quay  and  landing-places; 
for  all  of  which  capital  must  be  sunk. 
Will  this  be  undertaken  for  the  time 
during  which  you  may  please  to  forbid 
importation?    They  mignt  as  well  ask 
him  to  believe  that  a  man  would  build  a 
house  upon  a  three  years'  lease.     If  €h>- 
vemment  were  to  ask  the  local  authorities 
to  make  a  market  they  must  .imdertake 
that  it  would  be  permanent.    These  were 
his  objections  to  the  two  plans  at  which 
the  Vice  President  seemed  to  hint  the 
other  night,  and  which  his  party  had  de- 
vised, and  so  vehemently  supported,  as 
their  conceptions  of  what  the  policy  of 
the  nation  should  become,     llie  next 
question  then  was,  was  there  any  dan- 
ger ?    He  need  not  address  himself  to 
that  question,  because  the  Gh>vexnment 
confessed  it,  otherwise  why  bring  in  a 
Bill  on  the  subject?  why  desire  to  le- 
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gislate  for  it  ?  why  maintain  any  restric- 
tions whatever  ?    Well,  then,  he  would 
ask,  would  they  weaken  the  present  safe- 
guards,  or  keep  them  as  they  were  ? 
If  they  weakened  them,  and  the  plague 
came  in,  then  the  Government  would 
have  incurred  a  serious  responsibility, 
for  they  would  have  wantonly  injured 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  the  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  of  their  party.     But 
if   they    were    to  maintain    the    safe- 
guards,  then  they  would,   in   fact,  be 
making  them  permanent,  which  was  the 
very  thing  he  desired.     It  was  true  that 
he  desired  something  more;  but  what 
he-  desired  would  msie  little  difference 
to   all  the  outports ;    for  in   them  the 
system  was  already  established.     And 
that  little  difference  would  be  a  sen- 
sible benefit.     It  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  seaport  towns  financially,   because 
it  would  make  the  markets  permanent, 
and    it  would  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
pend money  upon  them.     In  the  next 
place,  what  wore   called  separate  mar- 
kets were  not  in  the  legal  sense  markets 
at  all ;  they  were  merely  confined  areas 
with  sale  licenses.     But  the  Bill  would 
make  markets  in  these  places,  for  the 
market    clauses  would    apply ;    and  it 
would  enable  the  local   authorities  to 
make    all    the    regulations    that    they 
thought  desirable,  and  they  would  have 
power  to  impose  tolls  and  market  rates, 
and  thus  pay  off  the  expenses  of  the 
market.     Besides,  imder  this  Bill  they 
would  have  most   extensive  borrowing 
powers.     To  all  the  outports,  therefore, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage.     With 
regard  to  the  metropolis,  it  would  have 
to  provide  separate  markets  for  foreign 
meat ;   or,  in  other  words,    instead  of 
having    a    metropolitan    area    of    117 
square  miles,  the  local  authorities  would 
have  to  provide  one  or  more  —  six  or 
seven  areas,  if  they  liked — for  the  land- 
ing and  slaughtering  of  cattle,  instead 
of  the  many  private   slaughter-houses 
which  cotrld  not  be  imder  control,  and 
had  long  been  condemned  as  nuisances 
and  senous  injuries.     The  local  autho- 
rity need  not  have  the  expense  of  con- 
structing these  markets  even ;  they  may 
confer  their  powers  on  one  or  more  per- 
sons or  companies,  who  would  then  have 
tho  same  power  as  the  authorities  of  the 
outports.  Then  we  should  no  longer  have 
a  third  of  the  foreign  cattle  wandering 
over  the  town  to  private  slaughter-houses 
{spreading  infection  as  they  go.    Those 


private  slaughter  -  houses  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  great  nuisance,  and 
in  1854  an  Act  was  passed  to  abolish 
them  in  twenty  years — that  was,  in  1 874. 
If  anybody  would  like  to  know  what  a 
nuisance  those  private  slaughter-houses 
were  he  had  only  to  compare  them  with 
the  abattoirs  in  Paris.  The  abattoirs  were 
as  clean  as  possible,  there  was  no  smell 
there ;  the  manure  was  all  saved ;  the 
meat  was  kept  himg  up  pure  and  sweet ; 
in  fact,  one  might  go  into  them  as  into 
a  drawing-room.  But  let  them  visit  the 
private  slaughter-houses  of  London.  In 
the  most  densely-populated  places,  they 
would  find  behind  the  dweUing-houses  a 
filthy  dirty  place,  stinking  and  reeking 
enough  to  taint  the  meat  and  poUute 
the  neighbouroood ;  this  was  used  for 
the  slaughter-house  which  supplied  your 
table.  Besides,  part  of  the  blood  was 
lost,  the  manure  was  lost,  and  there 
was  loss  everywhere.  Moreover,  the 
cattle  must  now  be  driven  through  the 
streets  to  these  private  slaughter-houses, 
and  everybody  knew  what  a  nuisance 
that  was.  The  Corporation  of  London 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of 
driving  cattie  through  the  streets,  and 
had  expended  large  sums  of  money  on 
a  dead  meat  market.  It  had  been  argued 
that  these  small  slaughter-houses  were 
a  convenience ;  but  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  against  the  Bill  last  year 
told  the  Committee  that  twenty-five  of 
the  large  wholesale  butchers  had  their 
slaughter-houses  in  one  immense  place 
in  the  east  of  London,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  greatest  convenience  and  benefit  to 
the  locality,  because  persons  came  from 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  to  buy 
meat  at  wholesale  prices,  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  middleman.  So  that  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  this  wit- 
ness against  the  Bill  of  last  year,  that 
it  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  have 
slaughter-houses  congregated  together. 
Whether  in  the  case  of  the  outports  or 
in  the  case  of  the  metropolis  the  ques- 
tion was  the  same.  The  question  was, 
what  were  we  to  do  with  the  foreign 
fat  cattle  in  the  few  days  between  tne 
landing  and  slaughter  ?  Ten  days  were 
now  aUowed  instead  of  six,  as  formerly, 
but  the  cattle  were  seldom  left  to  live  so 
long,  because  the  beast  lost  so  much  in 
weight  and  deteriorated  so  much  in 
quaJuty — becoming  ** muddled"  (as  the 
butchers  term  it)  that  it  was  tiie  in- 
terest of  the  butcher  to  kill  them  as 
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Boon  as  possible.  The  question  then  was — 
Where  shall  the  beasts  be  killed  ?  *  Shall 
they  be  killed  in  private  slaughter-houses 
all  over  the  town,  or  in  an  abattoir  at 
the  water-side  ?     Should  we  send  only 
the  available  parts  inland,  and  leave  the 
guts  and  hides  in  the  east  of  London, 
where  there  were  manufactories  to  cjon- 
Bume  them ;  or  should  we  carry  the  ani- 
mals inland,  at  the  risk  of  spreading  in- 
fection, and  afterwards  send  back  the 
guts  and  hides,  at  increased  expense  and 
inconvenience,   to  be  consumed  ?     He 
had  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
objections  whidi  were  urged  before  the 
Oommittee  of  last  year,  and  to  aU  the 
objections  which  had  since  been  started 
in  the  public  Press;   and  aU  that  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  slightest  weight 
seemed    to   come    under    one    head  — 
namely,  **  If  you  have  separate  markets, 
you  will  raise  the  price  of  meat."  Now, 
if  anyone  proved  to  him  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  meat  to  the  poor  man, 
he  would  not  proceed  further  in  the 
matter.    Why  snould  it  raise  the  price 
of  meat  more  to  send  only  the  available 
parts  inland  than  to  send  the  entire  ani- 
mal inland,  and  then  have  to  send  back 
the  guts  and  hides  again  ?  Some  people 
answer,  **  Because  meat  will  not  travel." 
He  denied  it  altogether.  Folkestone  was 
now  supplied  with  dead  meat  from  Lon- 
don, so  were  Brighton  and  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  soum ;  the  same  might  be 
the  case  with  towns  on  the   east  and 
west.     The  very  best  meat  we  had  in 
London  was  brought  as  dead  meat  from 
Aberdeen,  a  distfuice  of  500  miles.     A 
late  Member  of  that  House  who  now 
adorned  the  House  of  Peers,  and  who 
had  been  a  Cattle  Plague  Commissioner, 
had  told  him  that  he  regularly  got  his 
meat   from    Tiverton,    because  it   was 
cheaper  and  better.     Besides,  fish  could 
travel,  and  fish  was  much  more  perishable 
than  meat.  Fish  was  at  its  best  the  mo- 
ment it  was  caught,  and  every  moment 
afterwards  it  deteriorated ;  but  meat  was 
not  at  its  best  imtil  five  or  six  days  after  it 
had  been  killed,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  that  time  that  it  began  to  deterio- 
rate.   And  yet  fish  could  be  sent  hun- 
dreds of  imles  to  London ;  a  fortiori^  so 
could  meat.  Moreover,  dead  meat  travels 
better  than  live  animals.     Beasts  sent 
by  rail  from  Aberdeen  lost  £5  per  head 
in  value,  to  which  loss  must  be  added 
the  amount  of  freight.    After  a  long 
distance  the  flesh  got  what  the  drovers 
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called  "muddled" — that  is,  feverish,  and 
the  meat  of   such  animals  would  not 
keep  so  well  as  the  meat  of  beasts  which 
had  been  killed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
journey.     Therefore  the  mere  sending  of 
foreign  cattle  in  the  dead  state  would 
not  raise  the  price  of  meat  on  the  ground 
that  meat  will  not  travel,  for  meat  did 
travel,  and  would  travel  better  than  the 
live  animal.     Hence  the  BUI  would  not 
tend  to  confine  the  foreign  supply  to  the 
seaports;   for  it   could  be  sent  inland, 
and  would  arrive  in  a  better  state  for 
being  killed  beforehand.     Therefore  the 
proposed  measure  would^  not,  from  this 
cause,  raise  the  price  of  meat  at  all. 
Well  then,  how  could  the  price  be  raised 
by  what  he  proposed  to  do  ?    It  must  be 
either  because  fewer  cattle  would  come 
from  abroad,  or  because  the  price  of 
meat  would  be  artificially  raised  in  this 
coimtry.     He  would  first  deal  with  the 
latter    alternative.      During  the  cattle 
plague,  when  all  beasts  were  slaughtered 
Dy  the  water-side,  was  the  price  of  meat 
raised?    Separate  markets  were  estab- 
lished on  the  11th  of  October,  1867,  and 
what  was  the  result  ?    Was  the  price  of 
meat  raised  thereby  ?    When  he  was  at 
the  Privy  Coimcil  OflQ.ce  he  obtained  the 
prices  of  meat  at  various  places — liver- 
pool,    Binmngham,    Southampton,    and 
the  metropolitan    market  —  for  he  re- 
garded these  as  **  prerogative  instances'' 
of  the  prices  of  meat;    and  he  woidd 
give  some  of  the  figures.     In  Liverpool, 
in  1863,  the  highest  wholesale  price  of 
meat  was  7|<?.,  the  lowest   5d,      Meat 
rose  throughout  the  country  in    1864, 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the   cattle 
plague  in   the   autumn   of    1865,    and 
was  at  the  highest  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1866  ;  it  then  fell,  and  re- 
mained steady  during  1867.     WeU,  tiie 
highest   price    at    Liverpool    was    9d,, 
the  lowest  5d,     After  the  establishment 
of  separate  markets  in  Liverpool  the 
price    actually   fell,    and   in    1868  the 
highest  was  Sd,  and  the  lowest  4d.     The 
pnce  was  somewhat  lower  in  the  inland 
towns  than  in  the  seaport  of  Liverpool. 
In  Manchester  in  1866  the  highest  price 
was  8J(f ;  in  1868  the  highest  was  Hd, 
At  Birmingham  in   1866   the    highest 
price  was  B^d,,  and  in  1868  it  was  Hd, 
Throughout    all   the  towns  the  prices 
ruled  highest  imtil  October,  1866,  when 
there  was  a  fall.      He  spoke  of  the 
wholesale    prices    alone,    for  a  reason 
which   would   presently   be    apparent. 
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With  regard  to  the  metropolitan  mar- 
ket, in  1864  the  highest  price  was  9<?., 
the  lowest  b\d.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
1866,  an  Order  was  issued  that  all  foreign 
cattle  should  be  killed  at  the  water-side, 
and  meat  fell  in  price,  the  highest  being 
8J<?.,  the  lowest  5i^.  On  the  27th  of 
April,  1866,  foreign  cattle  were  no 
longer  killed  at  the  water-side,  but  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  metropolitan  market 
alive.  At  once  prices  rose ;  the  highest 
price  was  8|(f.,  and  the  lowest  5\d. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  high- 
est price  was  7Jrf.,  the  lowest  4^d. 
Well,  that  proved  that  the  separate 
market  system  had  not  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  meat.  But  he  would 
tell  the  House  what  had.  It  was  the 
butchers.  It  was  they  that  put  on  enor- 
mous profits  and  made  meat  dear.  How 
was  that  ?  The  reason  was,  that  there 
was  a  forced  sale  of  cattle  in  London. 
The  London  butcher  only  could  compete 
as  a  buyer  in  the  metropolitan  market ; 
for  the  coimtry  butcher  could  not  remove 
the  beast  alive  out  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  he  had  nowhere  to  kill  it.  The 
butcher  then  himg  back  ;  he  would  not 
give  the  price,  yet  the  beast  must  be 
killed  within  a  limited  time,  and  the 
farmer  was  obliged  to  come  down.  The 
London  butcher  took  the  beast  home  and 
killed  it,  and  then  came  the  competition. 
The  Dover  man,  and  the  Brighton  man, 
and  the  Folkestone  man,  all  bid  for  the 
meat,  and  the  London  butcher,  though 
he  bought  the  animal  cheap,  because 
there  was  no  competition  there,  could 
sell  it  dear,  because  there  was  compe- 
tition after  the  beast  had  been  killed.  It 
was  that  which  gave  the  retail  butcher 
or  middleman  his  largo  profits.  In 
support  of  that  opinion  he  would  quote 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Trench,  of  Liver- 
pool, in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Williams  of 
the  Privy  Council  Office.  Dr.  Trench 
said — 

"I  do  not  consider  that  the  importation  has 
affected  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  but,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  plague  the  price  of  meat  has  never  been 
regulated  by  the  relative  amount  of  supply  and 
demand.  I  know  that  when  cattle  from  Knowsley 
and  other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
and  from  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  were  sent  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  at  the  very  lowest 
price,  to  Liverpool,  and  when  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  tho  season  meat  could  not  be  kept  nor 
safely  sent  to  other  towns,  yet  the  butchers  abso- 
lutely increased  the  price  to  the  consumer  under 
the  pretext  of  the  existence  of  cattle  plague.  But 
though  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  has  not 


lessened  the  price  of  meat,  the  restrictions  of  the 
quarantine  have  been  used  as  an  apology  for  the 
continued  high  price  maintained  by  the  butchers." 

It  was  not  the  farmer's  interest  but  the 
butcher's  which  raised  the  price  of  meat. 
If  farmers  obtained  a  higher  price, 
other  producers  would  step  in  to  com- 
pete— that  is,  a  foreign  trade  would  at 
once  be  attracted.  But  if  the  English 
producer  receives  a  low  price,  the  foreign 
trade  is  repelled.  The  high  price  which 
the  middleman  obtains  does  not  affect 
the  trade,  because  you  shut  out  the  com- 
petition of  other  middlemen.  What 
destroyed  the  foreign  trade,  then,  was 
that  there  was  too  little  remimeration  for 
the  producer,  and  what  made  the  poor 
suffer  was  that  the  consimier  had  to  pay 
such  a  high  price  to  the  retail  butcner. 
Moreover,  if  they  allowed  foreign  beasts 
to  get  inland  alive  they  would  raise  the 
price  of  meat;  in  tne  first  place  be- 
cause of  the  risk.  Farmers  felt,  as  had 
been  testified  in  evidence,  that  there  was 
a  risk  in  rearing  cattle,  and  ceased  to 
do  so.  Secondly,  if  cattle  plague  were 
re-imported,  the  numbers  of  animalfl 
which  would  be  lost  would  greatly  raise 
the  price  of  meat.  And,  thirdly,  the 
cost  of  transit  of  the  ^ts  and  hides 
must  come  out  of  the  price  of  the  meat, 
and  thus  increase  the  price  of  it.  So 
much  then  for  the  artificial  raising  of  the 
price  of  meat  in  this  coimtry.  He  now 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  other 
alternative.  Would  fewer  cattle  come 
over  from  abroad?  Would  prices  be 
raised  by  a  diminution  of  importation  ? 
He  must  remind  the  House  that  prices 
did  not  depend  on  importation,  but  im- 
portation depended  on  prices.  That 
was  the  very  A  B  C  of  political  economy; 
and  yet,  the  ca«e  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Bill  last  year  rested  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  price  would  rise  because 
the  importation  would  become  less  under 
the  Bill.  The  foreign  producer  learned 
the  price  of  beasts  in  Ekigland,  he  knew 
the  price  abroad,  and  calculated  whether 
the  price  which  he  would  receive  in 
England  would  not  only  cover  the  cost  of 
the  freight  but  give  him  a  profit.  If  it 
did  he  would  export,  otherwise  he  would 
not.  If  the  farmer  here  received  a  high 
price  for  his  cattle  the  foreign  exporter 
would  therefore  beinduced  to  send  foreign 
cattle  over.  That  was  stated  by  a  Prus- 
sian witness  before  the  Committee  in 
answer  to  Question  6880.  That  question 
was — 
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^*  What  guides  yon  in  exporting  to  Belgium  or 
France,  instead  of  England  ? — It  depends  upon 
prioos  ;  I  send  where  I  can  get  the  best  return." 

"When  prices  fall  in  England,  you  send  to 
France  or  Belgium  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  send  wherever  the 
prices  are  best." 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  whenever 
there  was  a  fall  in  the  wholesale  price 
of   meat  they  would  see  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  cattle  imported.     This 
corollary  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
facts.     For  instance,  in  1861  the  price 
was  5s,  a  stone,  and  107,096  head  were 
imported.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
the  price  fell  to  4s,  Sd,,  and  in  1862  only 
97,887    cattle   were   imported.      There 
was  a  rise  in  price  during  the  autumn  of 
1862  to  5s,  f  and  in  the  succeeding  year, 
and  so  150,898  head  of  cattle  were  im- 
ported in  1863.     There  was  a  rise  again 
the  year  following  1864  to  5s,  6d,,  and 
234,686  were  imported,  and  then  came 
the  abnormal  years  of  cattle  plague.    In 
the  autumn  of  1866,  and  in  1867,  ^ere 
was  a  serious  fall  down  to  4s,    lOd,  a 
stone  for  prime  beef,  and   as  low  as 
Ss.  4d,  for  inferior  beef,  and  the  import- 
ation declined  to  117,620.     It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  were  the  whole- 
sale prices,  not  the  middleman's  prices. 
With  respect  to  mutton,  the  case  was 
still  more  apparent.    In  1861,  when  the 
price  of  mutton  was  5s.  lOd,  a  stone, 
312,923  head  were  imported.     During 
that  year  the  price  fell,  and  in  1862 
only    299,472    head    were    imported. 
During  1862  the  price  rose  from  5s,  4d, 
to  5s,  lOd.  in  1863,  and  the  imports  rose 
to  430,788  head.      The  price  rose  to 
6«.  9d.  in  1865,  and  the  imports  rose  to 
914, 170  head.    A  fall  in  price  to  6«.  was 
followed  by  an  importation  of  790,880 
sheep  in  1866.    And  a  further  fall  to 
4s.  lOd,  in  1867  caused  a  faJling-off  in 
importation  to  534, 788  head.     Hence  he 
said  generally  that  importation  depended 
upon  prices.     He  said  *'  generally,"  be- 
cause a   proviso   must    be  added.    If 
something  comes  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand,   then  the  balance  is  dis- 
turbed;  if   there  is  a  third  grasping 
hand  between  the  price  and  the  trade, 
the  general  rule  may  not  hold  good.   In 
1845,  the  energies  of  the  House  were 
directed  to  destroy  Protection,  which  was 
the  third  grasping  hand  of  tie  Govern- 
ment.   In  the  trade  of  the  present  day 
the  third  grasping  hand  was  that  of  the 
middleman.    It  is  the  middleman  who 
makes  the  price  high  to  the  consumer 
and  low  to  tne  producer ;  it  is  the  mid- 
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dleman,  therefore,  who  repels  trade.  In 
the  meat  trade  the  midoleman  is  the 
retail  butcher.     His  exorbitant  profits 
are  the  cause  of  the  deamess  of  meat, 
which  every  one  in  this  House  knows  to 
his  cost.  If  these  prices  were  not  grasped 
by  the  middleman's  hand,  but  flowed  on 
to  the  producer,   then  trade  would  be 
stimulated,  competition  would  arise,  and 
the  prices  would  be  forced  down  to  the 
normal    level.      But    the    middleman 
grasped  large  profits  in  his  great  but- 
cher's fist,  and  the  producer  got  only 
what  he  let  slip  through  his  fingers ;  so 
the  foreign  trade    became  dead ;    the 
forced  sale  destroyed  competition ;  and 
all  suffered  except  the  butcher.     Well, 
then,  what  cared  he  when  he  heard — as 
he  had  heard  vociferated  often  enough, 
— "  This  Bill  would  destroy  the  retail 
butchers  ? ' '    All  the  witnesses  that  came 
before  the  Committee  last  year   said, 
''Your  Bill  will  ruin  the  5,000  retail 
butchers  in  London."  He  aclmowledged 
it ;  but  this  would  cheapen  meat  to  the 
consimier  ;  because  it  would  destroy  the 
grasping  hand  which  came  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  and  that 
would  be  gone  which  now  purloined  the 
profits  and  deadened  trade.    The  price 
to  the  consumer  would  be  less,  and  the 
price  to  the  producer  would  be  higher 
by  the  amount  of  the  middleman's  pro- 
fits. And  then  trade  would  be  stimulated 
and  prices  "^ould  fall.    Now,  the  ques- 
tion reduced  itself  to  this — the  BiU  could 
not  lessen  the  nimiber  of  home  cattle  in 
the  whole  country,  it  could  lessen  the 
supply  then,  only  by  turning  the  trade 
into  another  channel.     It  could  do  this, 
if  it  did  so  at  all,  only  because  either  the 
freight  was  cheaper  or  because  there 
were  no  middlemen  to  get  large  profits 
in  the  coimtry  to  which  the  trade  was 
turned.  In  other  words,  the  trade  would 
be  turned  only  if  the  producer  found  a 
higher  remuneration  elsewhere.      But 
this  BiU  could  not  affect  the  freight  in 
one  way  or  another.     The  only  manner 
in  which  it  cotdd  effect  the  price  would 
therefore  be  by  getting  rid  of  the  mid- 
dlemen, which  he  had  shown  it  would 
do.    But  the  argument  against  the  Bill 
was  that  it  would  raise  the  wholesale 
price  of  meat.    Yes ;  it  would  do  tliat; 
and  therefore  it  would  make  it  better 
worth  trhile  for  the  foreign  producer 
to  send  over  his  cattie.    That  is  to  say : 
this  measure  would  draw  trade  to  Eng- 
land, while  it  also  increased  the  supply 
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of  liome  cattle  in  England ;  or  meat 
would  become  more  plentiful.  This 
Bill,  therefore,  wotdd  not  injure  trade. 
That  which  injured  the  foreign  trade 
was  distress  among  the  working  classes; 
or  the  reduction  of  the  number  or  pay 
of  the  hands  in  mills  and  manufactories. 
Whenever  there  was  great  distress  among 
the  working  classes  there  was  injury  to 
the  foreign  trade,  because  there  was  less 
consuming  power  here.     That  had  been 

S roved  before  the  Committee  by  the  evi- 
ence  of  Mr.  Thomas  RudMn,  tibe  chair- 
man of  the  City   Markets  Committee, 
who   was  examined  by  the  hon.   and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt).     Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  hav- 
ing extracted  from  the  witness  that  "the 
great   distress,    and  because  the   poor 
people  of  London  were  very  badly  off 
from  want  of  work"  caused  the  faUing- 
off  in  the  foreign  cattle  trade,  asked 
(Q.  6278)    "  The  consuming  power  of 
the  population  is  very  much  less? — ^No 
doubt  of  it."     The  poor  had  less  money 
to   spend  last  year,    and  that   it   was 
which  had  injured  the  trade.     In  sup- 
port of  what  he  had  stated,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  allow  him  to  quote  a 
few  figures.     He  would  first  show  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  slaughtering 
Order,  and  the  separate  markets  had  not 
had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  foreign 
supply.      France  and  Holland  had  no 
imports  of  cattle ;    Belgiimi  had ;  but 
France  exported  very  few  cattle  annually. 
The  exports  of  cattle  from  HoUand  to  the 
United  Blingdom  during  1867  amounted 
to  20,360.     Separate  markets  were  es- 
tablished throughout  the  kingdom  on 
October  11, 1867,  and  did  that  injure  the 
trade?     Did  we  get  fewer  cattie  from 
Holland  in  consequence?      Not  at  all, 
for  in  1868  our  importations  from  that 
coimtry  amounted  to  32,590.     With  re- 
gard to  sheep,  in    1867,  we  imported 
1 1 6,260  sheep  from  Holland,  and  in  1868, 
182,440.      Then,  again,  the  exports  of 
cattle  from  Belgiimi,  which  were  nearly 
all  to  the  United  Kingdom,   were   in 
1867,   11,096,  and  in  1868,  they  were 
four    times  as  many,   or   45,759.      In 
1866-7,  for  every  two  oxen  which  Bel- 
gium  imported,    she  sent   one   to   the 
Unit^  Kingdom ;  but  in  1868,  for  every 
three  which  she  imported,  she  sent  us 
two.     So,   in   1866,  out  of   every  two 
sheep  which  Belgium  imported,  she  sent 
lis  one ;  and  in  1868,  for  every  two,  she 
sent  more  than  one  to  us.    It  was  dear, 


therefore,  that  the  separate  markets  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  not  iinured 
the  foreign  trade.  The  ri^t  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Headlam)  op- 
posed his  BiU,  but  the  petition  he  pre- 
sented, showed  that  he  and  his  constitu- 
ents were  not  agreed  on  the  matter; 
for  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  New- 
castle did  not  arise  from  their  having 
a  separate  market,  but  from  their  hav- 
ing that  separate  market  so  far  off — a 
very  different   story.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  constituents  had  reetson  on 
their  side.     In  1866-7,  the  weekly  ave- 
rage of  cattle  imported  into  Newcastle 
was  797,  taking  the  twenty-seven  weeks 
from  the  midme  of  August  to  the  17th 
of   February.      In   1867,   the  separate 
market  was  established  in  Newcastle, 
which  he  supposed  caused  a  slight  dis- 
turbance  of  trade ;    for  in   the  same 
twenty-seven  weeks  of  1867-8  the  weekly 
average  fell  to  634 ;  but  in  1868-9,  when 
the  separate  market  had  got  into  work- 
ing order,  there  was  an  enormous  in- 
crease, for  it  rose  to  1 , 1 1 7.   Again,  in  the 
sheep  trade  for  the  same  periods  there 
had  been  a  constant  increase — ^the  figures 
for  the  three  periods  being  6,128,  7,717, 
and  10,210.  Hence,  the  separate  market, 
established  in  October,  1867,  so  far  from 
decreasing,  had  increased  the  total  sup- 
ply.    The  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
had  picked  out  the  case  of  Hull  as  one 
— the  only  one — ^in  which  the  importa- 
tion hjid  been  very  large  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  separate  market,  and 
smaller  afterwards.   It  was  true  that  the 
importation  was  much  larger  at  Hull  in 
the  year  before  the  cattle  plague  than  it 
was  last  year ;  but  the  reason  for  that, 
as  shown  in  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year,  was  that  the  former 
importation  was  abnormal ;   it  consisted 
of  store  stock,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced as  an  experiment,  but  they  were 
the    means  of   introducing   the    cattle 
plague  into  Yorkshire ;  after  which  the 
importers  would  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  store  stock,  and  imported  only 
fat  stock.     Besides  foreign  store  stock 
have  always  and  everywhere  found  to  be 
a  loss  and  failure.    He  would  next  refer 
to  the  effect  of  the  Order  of  August  20, 

1868,  which  condemned  imported  sheep 
to  be  killed  at  the  water-side.  The  ar- 
rivals of  foreign  sheep  in  London  during 
the  week  ending  February  1,  1868,  were 
only  311  head;  in  the  same  week  of 

1869,  they  were  821 ;  in  the  week  end- 
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ing  February  8,  1868,  they  were  144  ;' 
while  in  the  same  week  of  1869,  they 
reached  1,239  ;  in  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1868,  the  number  imported 
was  33,  and  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  1869,  it  was  2,442.  In  the  week  end- 
ing February  22,  1868,  the  number  was 
1,848  ;  while  in  the  same  week  of  1869, 
it  was  4,407.  That  showed  that  the 
slaughtering  Order  had  not  diminished 
the  foreign  supply.  He  had  made  some 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  me- 
tropolitan market  with  regard  to  the 
imports  of  sheep  after  the  issue  of  the 
slaughtering  Order,  which  took  effect 
on  September  1,  1868.  Among  the  ex- 
tracts were  these — 

'*  End  of  September.— We  continue  to  receive 
a  fair  supply,  and  as  many  as  7»000  were  collected 
at  the  water-side  on  Monday  last. 

^*  End  of  October. — Notwithstanding  that  pro- 
hibitory measures  against  the  removal  of  foreign 
sheep  have  continued  in  force,  fair  supplies  are 
still  forwarded  from  the  Continent,  the  arrivals 
during  October  having  amounted  to  nearly  18,000 
head,  the  whole  of  which,  after  being  slaughtered 
at  the  water-side,  have  been  sent  to  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets  for  disposal." 

**  End  of  November. — Although  the  regulations 
compelling  the  slaughter  of  foreign  sheep  at  the 
place  of  debarkation  are  still  in  force,  foreign 
graziers  have  not  been  deterred  from  sending 
their  stock  to  this  country,  and  the  arrivals 
during  the  month  have  amounted  to  18,162  head, 
the  whole  of  which  have  been  killed  at  the  water- 
side." 

That  was  a  plain  proof  that  the  order  for 
slaughtering  sheep  at  the  water-side — a 
thing  much  worse  than  a  separate  mar- 
ket, because  there  were  not  the  conveni- 
ences to  the  buyers  of  such  a  market — so 
far  from  duniiushing  the  importation  of 
sheep,  had  been  followed  by  a  very  large 
increase  of  the  trade ;  and,  a  fortiarij  a 
separate  market  would  not  have  llie 
effect  apprehended  by  its  opponents. 
He  had  been  considering  the  foreign 
supply  only.  Now,  he  would  consider 
the  total  supply  of  meat,  dead  and  aHve, 
foreign  and  British,  first  for  London, 
and  then  for  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
might  mention  that  the  following  calcu- 
lation had  been  made  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Clarke,  the  Secretary  to  the  United 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  Adding  to- 
gether both  the  home  bred  and  the 
foreign  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  sold  in 
the  metropolitan  market,  and  reducing 
them  to  tons  weight,  he  found  that  in 
1867  the  total  quantity  was  97,033 
tons,  of  which  37,055  tons  were  foreign. 
Similarly,  in  1868,  108,885  tons  of  meat 
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were  sold  in  the  metropolitan  market, 
of  which  29,495  tons  were  foreign. 
Hence,  although  the  foreign  supply 
had  slightly  diminished  throughout  the 
year,  yet  they  had  a  larger  total  supply 
of  meat ;  and  he  begged  the  House 
also  to  observe  how  very  small  the  fo- 
reign supply  was  in  proportion  to^  the 
home  supply.  Adding  to  the  live  ani- 
mals the  amount  of  dead  meat  brought 
to  London  from  abroad,  and  also  from 
the  provinces,  he  foimd  that  the  total 
consumption  of  London  in  1867  was 
180,861  tons,  of  which  the  foreign  ani- 
mals were  only  37,000  tons,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole.  In  1868  the  total  con- 
sumption of  London  was  192,713  tons, 
of  which  the  foreign  n-Tn'malR  were  only 
one-seventh  part.  It  followed  that  the 
total  supply  of  meat  to  the  metropolis 
has  increased  ;  and,  secondly,  it  must 
be  felt  how  much  more  anxiously  we 
should  guard  against  the  destruction  of 
the  home  supply,  than  against  that 
paltry  percentage  of  foreign  trade. 
This  was  fully  borne  out  by  an  un- 
doubted authority.  For  Mr.  Caird,  in 
his  pamphlet  on  Our^  Daily  Food;  its 
Prices  and  Sources  of  Supply ,  gave  the 
proportion  of  foreign  beef  and  mutton 
to  English  as  only  one-ninth  of  the  en- 
tire supply,  for  ihQ  United  Kingdom. 
Another  most  competent  authority — ^the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Read) — ^had  made  very  minute  calcula- 
tions, from  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
total  production  of  dead  meat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  1,222,048  tons  in 
the  year  1868;  that  53,968  tons  of  this 
were  imported  alive  from  abroad,  and 
10,680  tons  were  imported  dead ;  so  that 
the  total  foreign  supply  was  64,378  tons, 
and  the  total  consumption  of  both  foreign 
and  British  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was,  1,286,426  tons ;  of  which,  therefore, 
only  5  per  cent  was  imported  from 
abroad.  Allowing  for  the  inferiority 
of  the  foreign  meat,  the  proportion  in 
money  value  of  foreign  to  British  meat 
was  ^  per  cent.  Why,  even  if  anybody 
were  mad  enough  to  exclude  the  foreign 
importation  altogether  they  might  eaaly 
increase  the  home  supply  to  a  great^ 
extent  than  4J  or  5  per  cent.  They 
would  do  more  than  this  by  decreasing 
those  diseases,  by  which  they  now  lost 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  flocks  and 
herds  than  that.  He  would  in  the  next 
place  advert  to  the  dead  meat  trade. 
The  dead  meat  trade  was  growing,  and 
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it  was  a  great  blessmg  to  the  people 
that  it  should  be  gradually  supplantmg 
the  trade  in  live  animals.  In  1853  the 
total  supply  of  live  and  dead  at  Smith- 
field  was  155,328  tons;  of  which  the 
foreign  was  15  per  cent,  and  the  dead 
meat  tram  the  provinces  24J  per  cent. 
In  1863  the  total  supply  of  live  and 
dead  at  the  London  market  was  228,656 
tons,  the  foreign  being  17J  per  cent,  and 
the  dead  meat  from  the  provinces  30 

Ser  cent.  In  1867  the  proportion  of 
ead  meat  to  live  animals  had  risen  to 
45  per  cent ;  or,  taking  the  fourteen  years 
from  1853  to  1867,  the  arrivals  of  dead 
meat  in  London  from  the  provinces  had 
increased  73  per  cent,  while  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  animals  had  increased 
67J-  per  cent.  In  the  metropolis  two- 
thirds  of  the  animals  which  came  to  the 
metropolitan  market  were  killed  for  the 
dead  meat  markets  of  the  metropolis; 
that  is  to  say,  the  consumers  went  to  the 
dead  meat  market  to  supply  themselves 
with  this  amoimt.  This  is  leaving  out 
of  account  the  dead  meat  which  came 
from  abroad  and  from  the  provinces. 
It  is  two-thirds  of  that  which  has  been 
enumerated,  in  the  foregoing  calculations, 
as  live  animals,  which  are  disposed  of 
in  the  dead  meat  markets.  Since  the 
new  Smithfield  market  has  been  opened, 
the  proportion  which  was  disposed  of  as 
dead  meat  was  probably  far  greater. 
The  dead  meat  trade  had  therefore  an 
evident  tendency  to  increase.  This  ten- 
dency should  be  encouraged.  It  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  people ;  it  will  di- 
minish the  nxdsances,  it  will  decrease 
the  risk  of  infection.  The  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Mr.  W.  B.  Forster)  was  an  ex- 
cellent Bill  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  dealt 
with  only  one  part,  and  that  not  the 
most  important  part,  of  a  great  subject ; 
and  he  warned  the  Government  that  if 
they  rejected  the  system  proposed  by  his 
(Lord  Kobert  Montagu's)  Bill,  they  would 
incur  a  very  great  risk  of  bringing  the 
cattle  plague  or  other  diseases  again 
into  this  country.  This  Bill,  if  it  were 
even  to  injure  trade,  could  possibly  only 
touch  5  per  cent  of  the  total  supply.  He 
was  sure  that  it  could  not  even  touch 
that.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the 
House  consider  the  enormous  loss  to 
the  country  from  the  cattle  plaffue  as 
compared  with  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals.  The  total  number  of  cattie 
slaughtered,  and  of  cattle  that  died,  from. 


or  on  aocount  of,  cattle  plague  in  the 
years  1865,  1866,  and  1867  was  290,527. 
Now,  the  total  nimiber  of  cattle  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1842  to 
1867,.both  years  inclusive,  was  2,590,296 
— ^that  was  to  say,  in  two  yecurs  they 
lost  from  cattle  plague  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  cattle  imported  within 
the  twenty-five  years  previous  to  1867, 
including  the  three  years  of  extraordinary 
importation  during  the  cattle  plague. 
In  conclusion,  then,  if  the  Government 
rejected  a  Bill  which  had  for  its  object 
the  security  of  the  country  from  cattle 
disease  in  future,  and  passed  only  a 
Bill  for  restricting  the  movement  of 
cattle  within  the  country,  they  would 
incur  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  be 
guilty  of  a  gross  injustice  to  the  affri- 
cultiural  interest.  All  he  asked  was  that 
his  Bill  should  be  read  the  second  time 
in  order  that  it  might  be  referred  to 
the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
as  the  Government  measure.  The  two 
Bills  deal  with  separate  systems  or 
methods  of  security ;  they  do  not  cover 
the  same  ground.  Why  should  the 
House  not  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering them  as  a  whole  and  amal- 
gamating them  together  ?  Let  the 
memory  of  a  great  disaster  and  the 
effects  of  the  suffering  of  two  years  of 
cattle  plague  deter  t£e  representatives 
of  that  people  which  had  suffered  from 
rejecting  a  Bill  which  would  place  them 
in  a  position  of  security  for  tie  fiiture. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Lord Robert  Montagu,) 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Robert  Mon- 
ta^)  had  thought  it  necessary  to  press 
this  Bill;  because  his  doing  so  placed 
him  (Mr.  Headlam)  in  a  position  tliat  he 
was  not  at  all  desirous  of  assuming,  that 
of  apparent  antagonism  to  many  of  his 
hon.  Friends  who  represented  rural  dis- 
tricts. He  really  believed  there  was  no 
substantial  difference  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  different  portions  of  the  com- 
munity in  relation  to  that  subject.  Whe- 
ther as  consumers  or  as  producers  they 
were  aU  anxious  to  prevent  any  new 
danger  of  disease  breaking  out  amonff 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a  nationcu 
calamity  was  to  be  avoided  by  every 
reasonable  and  proper  precaution;  but 
they  must  look  at  the  question  in  a  large 
way,  and  not  allow  their  precautions  to 
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be  the  means  of  stopping  tor  all  future 
time  ^e  admission  of  a  most  material 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people.     Having 
taken  all  the  precautions  that  were  rea- 
sonable and  necessary,  they  must  put 
their  trust  in  Providence,  and  hope  that 
health,  and  not  disease,  would  continue 
in  future  to  be  the  normal  state  of  beast 
as  well  as  of  man.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu)  said  his  Bill  did  not 
trench  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Bill  of 
the  Government,  which,  the  noble  Lord 
alleged,  applied  only  to  the  stamping 
out  of  the  disease   among  home-bred 
cattle.    That  was  an  entire  misappre- 
hension, for  the  Bill  of  the  Government 
dealt,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  with 
the  whole  subject ;  and,  considering  that 
that  was  not  in  any  way  a  parfy  ques- 
tion, surely  when  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  legislate  on  the  mat- 
ter,  the  natural    and    ordinary  course 
would  be  for  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  to  tmite  in  an  endeavour  to  make 
their  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible.     The 
introduction  of  a  rival  BiU,  and  the  re- 
ference of  the  two  Bills  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, could  only  produce  delay,  and, 
perhaps,  would  altogether  prevent  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  that  Session.  There 
was  nothing  to  ninder  the  noble  Lord 
from  proposing  his  clauses  as  Amend- 
ments in  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  the 
Government,   and   having    them  fairly 
discussed.     An  exceedingly  anomalous 
and  imcertain  state  of  tiie  law  would 
arise  if  they  adopted  the  noble  Lord's 
BiU,  for  it  sought  to  perpetuate  the  ex- 
isting Acts  relating  to  the  diseases  of 
animals,  which  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  complex,  and  left  the  law  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  most  difficult  to 
discover  what   were    the    precise   pro- 
visions applicable  to  a  particular  trade. 
By  enacting,  as  he  proposed  to  do,  that 
aU  those  existing  Acts — ^some  nine  in 
number — should  be  made  perpetual  so 
fSar  as  they  were  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  his  Bill,  and  yet  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  his 
Bill,  the  noble  Lord  would  render  the 
present  law  still  more  confusing  and  un- 
certain than  it  was  already.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment gave  a  clear  and  complete  code, 
showing  what  was  the  law  on  the  whole 
matter;   and  any  improvements  in  its 
provisions  which  hon.  Members  could 
suggest  might  be  easily  introduced.  But 
his  main  objection  to  the  noble  Lord's 

Mr,  Seadlam 


Bill  was  founded  on  its  principle,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  to  make  the  separate 
market  system  a  permanent  and  normal 
part  of  file  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  applicable  at  all  times  to  the  intro- 
duction into  this    kingdom  of  foreign 
cattle,  which  were  to  be  subjected  to 
very  rigid  restrictions  that  would  not  be 
imposea  on  home  cattle,  and  were  to  be 
slaughtered    at   the    water-side.     That 
would  be  perfectly  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  Hull,  wnere  the  importers  wanted  to 
send  their  cattle  into  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  it  would  be  similarly  in- 
jurious at  Newcastle.     He  was  aware 
that  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  enable 
the  Privy  Council,  by  clauses  of  a  very 
different  kind,  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  he  laid  down ;  but  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  throw  on  them  the  responsibility 
of  saying  that  in  any  part  of  the  world 
the  cattle  were  so  safe  srom  disease  that 
in  regard  to  it  an  exception  mi^ht  be 
made  to  the  general  law  and  policy  of 
the  country.     Now,  what  was  tne  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  of  the  Government? 
That  the  normal  state  of  things  would 
be  restored  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  as  they  could 
not  be  absolutely  sure  that  would  be  the 
case,  they  should  vest  in  the  Qt)vemment 
in  respect  both  to  the  home  and  foreign 
cattle  trade  ample  powers  of  stamping 
out  the  pla^e  wherever  it  might  ap- 
pear, and  of  isolating  all  places  in  the 
country  where  the  disease  had  shown 
itself.      Whenever    there    was    reason 
to  suppose  that  any  danger  of  cattie 
plague  existed,  the  Government  would 
be  armed — on  the  principle  of  ne  quid  de- 
trimenti  republica  capiat— yri^  power  to 
take  care  unmediatoly  to  prolubit  im- 
portation ;  but,  subject  to  that  principle, 
the  cattle  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  would  be  entirely  free.     The  es- 
tablishment of  the  separate  market  sys- 
tem waa  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
return  to  the  system  of  Protection  [**  No, 
no ! "]     He  d5d  not  charge  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  with  intending  to  bring 
back  Protection,  but  the  effect  of  the 
separate  market  system  on  the  cattle 
trade  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  that 
were  done.     There  was  no  part  of  the 
world  freer  from  the  taint  of  cattle  x>lague 
than  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  yet  the 
effect    of    the    system    of    compulsory 
slaughter  at  the  water-side  had  been  to 
destroy  the  trade  in  cattle  imported  from 
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these  ooimtries  at  the  ]port  of  Liveipool. 
In  1863  one  firm  in  Liverpool  imported 
from  Portugal  3,857  head  of  cattle ; 
in  1864,  3,140;  in  1865,  2,820;  in 
1866,  2,525;  in  1867,  1,164;  and  since 
then  they  had  scarcely  imported  any  at 
alL  Similar  results  had  followed  m)m 
the  establishment  of  separate  markets 
at  Southampton  and  other  places,  where 
the  importation  of  cattle  from  Normandy 
and  otner  parts  of  France,  equally  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  plague,  had  for- 
merly been  carried  on.  At  Southampton 
the  importation  from  Normandy  had 
&llen  off  from  1,500  in  1866  to  only  30 
last  year;  and  he  maintained,  on  the 
strength  of  these  facts,  that,  whether 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  intended  it  or 
not,  the  consequences  of  the  system  which 
they  wished  to  enforce  were  exactly  the 
same  as  would  foUow  a  return  to  Pro- 
tection. Then,  in  regard  to  Hull,  epeak- 
ing  in  July  last  year,  the  present  Prime 
Mmister  said  that  in  186/  the  working 
of  the  separate  market  system  had  greatly 
reduced  the  importations.  That  of  sheep 
and  lambs  had  decreased  from  60,000  to 
9,000  ;  of  pigs  from  15,000  to  3,000,  and 
of  cattle  from  41,000  to  15,000.  What 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Eobert  Montagu) 
meant  by  the  increase  at  Newcastle 
he  could  not  understand,  for  he  (Mr. 
Headlam)  found  that  the  number  of 
cattle  imported  from  Hamburg,  Eotter- 
dam,  and  Antwerp  was  4,594  in  1865 ; 
6,273  in  1866;  2,299  in  1867;  and  only 
999  in  1868.  These  figures  showed  a 
great  falling  off,  but,  as  me  trade  in  1 866 
was  a  growmg  one,  he  believed  that  if  it 
had  been  pe^ectly  free  the  number  of 
beasts  imported  would  have  been  at  the 
present  tune  three  times  as  groat  as  it 
was  some  years  ago.  The  figures  which 
he  had  just  quoted  showed  with  jnreat 
deamess  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  which  uie  noble  Lord's  Bill  was 
designed  to  perpetuate.  He  would  now 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  permanent  separate  mar- 
ket system  under  the  provisions  of  this 
BiU.  The  tenth  clause  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill  gave  powers  to  the  local 
authorities  to  erect  separate  markets  for 
foreign  cattle  at  the  ports  at  which  they 
arrived.  The  noble  Lord  would,  he  be- 
lieved, find  that  there  would  be  no  great 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  local  autho- 
rities in  large  towns,  and  more  partiou- 
larly  in  the  metropolis;  to  establish  mar- 


kets of  that  description.  The  Bill,  how- 
ever, provided  that,  at  any  time  after  its 
passing,  the  Privy  Council  might  by 
notice  in  writing  addressed  to  a  local 
authority  require  that  local  authority  to 
provide  within  a  time  specified  in  the 
notice,  not  being  in  any  case  less  than 
one  year  or  more  than  three  years,  a 
separate  place  for  the  landing,  reception, 
sale,  and  slaughter  of  foreign  animals ; 
but  if  the  local  authority  failed  to  do  so, 
the  Privy  Council  might  certify  the  fact 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  such  a  cer- 
tificate being  made  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  be  invested,  "any  Act,  charter, 
prescription,  right,  or  authority  to  the 
contrary  notwiwstanding,''  in  lieu  of  the 
local  authority,  with  all  the  powers  oon« 
ferred  on  the  local  authority  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  in 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  foreign  ani- 
mals, including  the  power  of  making 
charges  for  the  use  of  places  provided 
for  me  reception,  sale,  and  slaughter 
thereof,  and  the  power  of  borrowing 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sion, conferred  by  the  fourth  section  of 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act  1866, 
but  without  the  restriction  imposed  by 
that  section  on  the  borrowing  powers  of 
local  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  rate.  The  House,  he  be- 
lieved, would  not  deem  these  provisions 
so  valuable  that  they  need  go  out  of  their 
way  to  pass  this  Bill  at  a  time  when  a 
Government  measure  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  about  to  come  under  discussion. 
If  the  noble  Lord  thought  fit,  he  might 
propose  the  insertion  of  these  clauses  in 
the  Gx)vemment  Bill  when  that  Bill 
went  into  Committee.  He  doubted, 
however,  whether  such  provisions  would 
be  adopted,  for  the  noble  Lord  presup- 
posed that  his  plan  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  means  of  powers  more 
arbitrary  than  had  ever  before  been 
vested  in  any  Gtoveroment  in  this  coim- 
try.  According  to  the  noble  Lord's  no- 
tion of  political  economy,  prices  did  not 
depend  on  importation,  but  importation 
depended  on  prices.  Well,  he  (Mr. 
Headlam)  should  have  said  that  a  idgh 
price  in  this  country  would  stimulate  im- 
portations from  abroad,  and  that  large 
importations  would  necessarily  diminish 
prices,  and  that  importation  would  con- 
tinue until  the  price  fell  below  a  certain 
standard.  And  this  view  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  inquired  into  the  foreign 
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trade  in  am'Tnalfl  in  1866.  As  regards 
the  moyement  of  animalfl  within  the 
limits  of  this  country,  that  Committee 
recommended  that  foreign  and  English 
cattle  should  be  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  footing.  What  was  the  rule  adop- 
ted in  other  countries?  There  was  no 
country  in  which  the  Qovenmient  were 
more  careful  to  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  disease  than  France,  and  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence  given  before 
tne  Select  Committee  that  in  that  coun- 
try foreign  cattle  were  sold  in  the  same 
market  as  French  cattle.  The  (Govern- 
ment of  France  took  power  to  stop  im- 
portations from  any  place  where  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  disease  existing,  and 
there  was  a  veterinary  inspector  at  all 
ports  with  power  to  stop  cattle  suspected 
of  disease.  With  that  exception  there 
was  free  importation  and  free  circula- 
tion. He  should  like  to  see  the  trade 
in  this  country  regulated  in  the  same 
way.  The  practice  in  France  was  to  re- 
cognize the  care  taken  in  other  countries. 
In  Germany  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  diseased  cat- 
tle. It  might  be  that  in  remote  parts  in 
Transylvania  and  Hungary  this  disease 
was  not  guarded  against ;  but  even  if  so, 
the  cattle  could  only  come  to  this  country 
by  going  through  places  where  they 
were  as  careful  as  we  were  in  this  coun- 
try. In  his  opinion,  if  the  Government 
had  good  grounds  of  suspicion,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
importation  of  animals  from  particular 
countries,  for  infinite  dangers  would 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  special  markets  and  compulsory 
slaughter.  The  proverb,  "  GKve  a  dog  a 
bad  name  and  you  may  as  well  hang 
him,"  was  applicable  to  the  bovine  as 
well  as  to  the  canine  species,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the  value  of 
foreign  animals  on  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  so  much  diminished  that  it 
would  be  better  to  prohibit  their  import- 
ation altogether.  The  tendency  of  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  some  time  in 
force  had  been  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  meat  consumed  in  this  country,  and  of 
course  there  were  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  prevented  by  these  re- 
strictions from  having  so  large  a  supply 
of  food  as  they  would  otherwise  have. 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  be  postponed  to  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  ffeadkm 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **now,^*  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Meadlam.) 

Mr.  NOEWOOD  said,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  present  Bill  treated  only  of 
one  portion  of  me  subject — ^namely,  tihtat 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade,  whereas 
the  Government  measure  dealt  with  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  and  by  consolidating 
all  the  statutes  relating  to  it  would  form 
a  complete  code  for  the  regulation  of 
the  home  and  foreign  cattle  trade  ia 
cattle.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
asserted  that  the  ports  were  satisfied 
with  and  had  benefited  by  the  restric- 
tions which  had  been  imposed  during 
the  last  few  years ;  but  this  he  denied, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  port  which 
he  represented  and  which  he  believed 
had  simered  more  from  those  restrictions 
than  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1865,  before  any  restriction  was  made, 
there  were  imported  into  HuU  45,862 
oxen,  cows,  and  calves;  but  in  1868  the 
numbers  had  fallen  to  8,524.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Itobert  Montagu)  had  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  HuU  sta- 
tistics by  saying  that  in  1865  store  cattle 
were  imported.  But  in  1866,  when  no 
store  cattle  were  received,  26,000  oxen, 
cows,  and  calves  were  imported,  so  that 
store  cattle  could  not  accoimt  for  the 
great  reduction  since  that  year.  The 
number  of  sheep  imported  was  68,257 
in  1865,  and  16,000  in  1868;  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  in  the  same  years  being, 
in  round  numbers,  respectively  16,000 
and  2,600  ;  and  the  total  number  of  ani- 
mals u^ed  for  food  imported  into  Hull 
was  131,373  in  1865,  and  27,462  in  1868. 
The  cause  of  so  great  a  falling  off  was 
easily  explained.  Before  the  imposition 
of  the  restrictions  Hull  used  to  supply 
the  enormous  populations  behind  the 
port,  in  She£B.eld,  Leeds,  Huddersfield, 
and  other  large  towns ;  but  now  this 
could  not  be  done,  because  it  was  im- 
possible in  the  summer  months  to  cany 
on  a  large  traffic  in  dead  meat.  There 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  whose  knowledge  of  animal 
food  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  offal, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  convey  offiallong 
distances,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated  that  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  rising  the  price  of  meat,  or  of  keeping 
the  price  hi^,  he  would  at  once  with- 
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draw  it.  Now,  lie  fMr.  Norwood)  had 
no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  the  restric- 
tion would  be  to  limit  the  supply  and  to 
raise  the  price  of  meat.  It  was  impossible 
that  there  could  have  been  such  a  great 
,  falling  off  in  the  importation  as  he  had 
pointed  out — a  falling  off  which  did  not 
apply  to  one  port  only — without  its  hav- 
ing a  sensible  effect  on  the  price  of  meat. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  reasonable  and 
necessary  temporary  restrictions  where 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  disease ;  but 
from  places  where  there  was  no  evidence 
that  diseases  existed,  they  should  have 
free  importation  and  free  circulation  of 
cattle  in  this  country.  He  had,  last  year, 
stigmatized  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  as  a 
measure  which  contained  within  it  a  prin- 
ciple of  a  return  to  monopoly,  and  he 
still  entertained  that  opinion.  He  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  protest  against  per- 
manent restrictions,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  food  to 
the  consumers  in  this  country,  and  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  agricul- 
turists at  the  expense  of  those  who  could 
ill  afford  to  bear  it.  In  conclusion  he 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  EEAD  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Headlam)  had  rightly  stated  that  the 
main  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to  estab- 
lish separate  markets  for  foreign  cattie 
only  in  order  to  stop  these  contagious 
diseases  at  the  fountain  head.  He  con- 
tended that  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Bill  was  no  new  principle,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
Cattie  Plague  Commission,  with  some 
slight  reservations  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Staffordshii-e. 
What  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
sought  to  effect  was  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  market  for  the  slaughter  of 
foreign  cattle,  T;\dth  the  \'iew  to  put  a 
stop  by  that  means  to  the  spread  of  a 
disease  which  had  already  produced  such 
disastrous  results  in  this  country.  Privy 
Council  Reports  informed  us  that  a  greater 
amount  of  meat  than  had  ever  been  im- 
ported from  abroad  had  been  destroyed 
by  sheep-pox,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  for,  although 
it  might  be  said  that  some  of  those 
diseases  existed  in  England  previous  to 
any  large  importation  of  cattle  from 
other  coimtries,  he  must  maintain  they 
were  never  known  amongst  us  imtil  we 
began  to  import  foreign  stock,  whereas 
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they  had  existed  on  the  Continent  from 
time  immemorial.    The  fact  was  it  was 
impossible    to    produce    those    diseases 
spontaneously  here,  let  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  be  never  so  bad  and  the 
treatment  of  cattie  never  so  brutal.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  he  were  to  take  a  handful  of  hay 
from  the  mouth  of  a  bullock  suffering 
under  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
carry  it  several  miles  he  might  affect  a 
whole  herd  with  it,  though  they  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  in  the  best  possible 
position  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Member  for 
Newcastie  had,  a  few  days  before,  stated 
that  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  sheep 
had  completely  destroyed  the  foreign  trade 
in  that  class  of  stock  in  the  borough 
which  he  represented;   but  it  seemed 
that,  while  the  importation  of  sheep  into 
Newcastie  had  entirely  ceased  on  the 
28th   of   July,    the   Order    in    Council 
directing  the  compulsory  slaughter  was 
not  issued  until  the  30th  of  August,  so 
that  the  import  trade  came  to  an  end  a 
month  before  the  Order  was  in  existence. 
The  trade  revived  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  there  were  452   sheep 
imported  in  the  former,  and  1,010  in  the 
latter  month,  all  because  in  the  month  of 
August  the  price  of  mutton  went  down 
to  ^d.  per  lb.,  whereas  in  the  month  of 
February  it  had  risen  to  ^d.     The  right 
hon.  Gentieman  had  also  told  the  House 
that  the  foreign  trade  in  cattie  had  been 
greatiy  affected,    and  had  referred,  in 
support  of  his  statement,  t6  the  years 
1866   and   1867,  when  the  home  trade 
was  suffering  under  all  sorts  of  restric- 
tions,  and    the    foreign    trade    had    a 
monopoly  of  the  supply.     But    before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cattle  plague,  in 
the  year  1864,  the  number  of  foreign 
cattle    imported    into    Newcastle     was 
2,614;  in    1863,  465;    in  1862,   97;   in 
1861,   186;   and  in  1860,   1,169;  while 
two  years  after,  in  1862,  the  importation 
was  under  100.  It  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
Erove  anything  from  the  figures  which 
e  had  laid  before  the  House,  or  make 
them  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to 
please  his  own  constituents.     The  total 
supply  of  sheep  in  Newcastle  for  the 
year  ending  February,  1869,  was  24,000, 
for  the  year  1868,  18,000,  and  for  1867, 
16,000  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  bo- 
rough had,  he  thought,  not  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  increase  in  their  mar- 
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ket.  In  the  port  of  Liverpool,  from  June 
to  November,  1867,  there  were  7,000 
sheep  imported,  and  yet  without  any 
alteration  whatsoever  having  been  made 
in  the  Order  in  Council — ^there  were  only 
three  sheep  imported  during  the  next 
six  months.  But  it  was  urged  that  the 
high  price  of  meat  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  should  be 
relaxed.  In  his  opinion,  however,  that 
high  price  ought  to  have  rather  the  con- 
trary effect.  As  the  House  was  well 
aware,  high  prices  operated  to  bring 
stock  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  it  therefore  became  all  the  more 
requisite  that  ^ we  should  take  due  care 
that  our  home  supply  was  not  diminished 
by  the  introduction  of  disease.  The 
real  causes  of  the  enhanced  price  of 
meat  were  to  be  foimd  in  disease  and 
drought.  The  cattle  plague,  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  iot  Huntingdon- 
shire (Lord  Eobert  Montagu)  had  in- 
formed the  House,  had  carried  off  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  stock ;  and  the 
result  had  not,  he  believed,  been  at  all 
exaggerated,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that,  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
cattle  killed  were  cows,  the  progress  of 
our  young  stock  had  been  retarded  for 
years.  The  tropical  heat,  too,  through 
which  the  country  passed  last  summer 
when  the  sky  was  like  brass,  and  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  like  iron,  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  high  prices  which 
at  present  prevailed.  We  had  no  grass, 
and  very  little  hay.  The  root  crop  was 
destroyed,  and  the  spring  grain,  which 
farmers  used  very  largely  in  winter 
grazing,  was  only  a  half  crop.  Yet 
agriculturists  were  told,  on  the  authority 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  they 
were  never  so  prosperous  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  could,  however,  assure 
him  that  there  had  never  been  so  disas- 
trous a  summer  for  graziers  as  the  last. 
From  July  to  January  we  had  been 
killing  three  sheep  instead  of  two  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  furnish  the  same  quan- 
tity of  mutton;  or,  in  other  words, 
9,000,000  sheep,  instead  of  6,000,000. 
In  January  and  February  of  this  year 
he  foimd  that  27,000  sheep  were  im- 
ported into  London,  whereas,  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1868,  the  num- 
ber was  only  16,000,  althouffh  they  were 
perfectly  free  to  go  where  mey  pleased. 
That  brought  him  to  the  question  of  the 


relative  proportions  of  home  and  forei( 
supply,  and  upon  that  point  he  might  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  who  said  that  the 
agricultural  statistics  for  1867,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  showed  that  there 
were  in  the  United  Kingdom  nearly 
9,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  84,000,000 
of  sheep.  By  inquiries  made  of  eminent 
agricultural  authorities  Mr.  Baxter  added 
that  he  found  that  the  value  of  that  live 
stock  was  about  £150,000,000,  and  that 
every  year  we  slaughtered  for  home 
consumption  about  2,500,000  head  of 
cattle  and  12,000,000  sheep,  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  £60,000,000.  Taking 
that  calculation,  which  was,  he  thought, 
a  fair  one,  although  the  estimate  of 
sheep  appeared  to  him  to  be  somewhat 
under-stated,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle,  he  found 
the  following  to  be  the  result : — The 
number  of  foreign  cattle  imported  into 
this  country  and  slaughtered  during  the 
past  eight  years  averaged  170,000  a- 
year ;  but  as  the  number  might  increase, 
it  might  be  put  at  200,000,  or  1-1 2th  of 
the  number  of  home  cattle  which  we 
annually  slaughtered.  The  number  of 
foreign  sheep  imported  during  the  same 
period,  averaged  500,000  a  year  as  against 
12,000,000  slaughtered  at  home;  while 
the  number  of  pigs  constituting  the 
home  supply  for  1867  might  be  put  at 
4,500,000,  as  against  50,000  foreign  pigs 
imported  during  the  same  period.  The 
result  was  that,  if  the  weight  of  our  own 
cattle  and  sheep — superior  as  they  were 
to  the  foreign  cattle  and  sheep — were 
taken  into  account,  and  the  price  of 
English  meat  put  at  Id,  per  lb.,  and 
that  of  foreign  meat  at  ^d.  per  lb.,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  proportion  of 
the  foreign  to  the  home  supply  of  cattle 
was  1-1 2th;  of  sheep,  l-24th;  and  of 
pigs,  l-90th ;  or,  to  complete  the  table, 
it  was  l-24th  of  the  number,  1-1 8th  of 
the  weight,  and  l-23rd  of  the  value — ^in 
round  numbers  something  like  5  per 
cent.  The  calculations  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Huntingdonshire 
were  therefore,  he  maintained,  substan- 
tially correct.  He  had  taken  his  calcu- 
lations from  a  totally  different  source, 
but  both  gave  pretty  much  the  same 
result.  Next  came  the  question,  to  what 
extent  London  was  supplied  with  foreim 
live  stock.  Taking  the  year  1867  he 
foimd  that  the  wei^t  of  aU  the  live 
stock  was  97,000  tons,  of  which  only 
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87,000  were  foreign.  But  then  it  was 
said  that  the  dead  meat  trade  could  not 
be  developed,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
facts  we  were  every  day  having  brought 
under  our  eyes.  There  were,  for  instance, 
nine  railways  which  conveyed  to  London 
over  70,000  tons  of  dead  meat,  besides 
10,000  from  abroad,  and  6,000  tons 
which  came  by  rail,  road,  and  ship, 
making  in  all  85,000,  of  which  quantity 
let  him  suppose  6,000  tons  went  into  the 
country,  there  would  stiU  remain  80,000 
tons  of  dead  meat  which,  together  with 
the  97,000  tons  of  live  stock,  would  bring 
the  whole  supply  up  to  170,000  tons,  of 
which  only  about  one-fifth  consisted  of 
foreign  live  stock.  We  must,  he  con- 
tended, increase  the  dead  meat  trade, 
and  greater  facilities  for  doing  so  existed 
now  that  a  noble  market  had  been  built 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  instead  of 
the  old  market  at  Newgate.  The  dead 
meat  trade  was  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment for  more  than  one  reason.  The 
cattle  would  be  killed  without  the  torture 
of  a  long  journey,  and  in  a  better  atmo- 
spere;  and,  although  it  was  said  that 
dead  meat  could  not  well  be  sent  long 
distances,  how  was  it,  he  would  like  to 
know,  that  tons  upon  tons  of  it  were 
sent  from  Aberdeen  to  London,  and 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  the  best 
possible  condition  ?  La  1853  we  had  in 
London  38,000  tons  of  dead  meat,  or 
24  per  cent  of  the  entire  supply;  in 
1863,  69,000  tons,  or  30  per  cent;  and 
in  1867,  80,000  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  so 
that  the  quantity  was  on  the  increase. 
He  wished,  in  the  next  place,  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  arguments  against 
the  Bill.  It  was  contended  that  the 
butchers  were  more  likely  to  carry  the 
cattle  plague  about  with  them  than  the 
cattle  themselves ;  but,  in  reply  to  that 
argument,  he  would  merely  observe  that 
those  who  used  it  would  shut  up  the 
doctor  in  the  hospital  and  let  the  patient 
loose.  As  to  the  objection  that  dead 
meat  could  not  be  sent  five  miles  by 
railway  without  injury,  he  need  only 
remark  that  it  had  been  sent  over  and 
over  again  500  miles  without  suffering 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  journey. 
It  was,  he  might  add,  urged  that  the 
exemptions  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
introduced  into  his  Bill  were  absurd, 
but  the  House  was  not  at  that  stage 
dealing  with  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  but 
with  its  main  principle,  and  in  advocat- 
ing that  principle  he    hoped   he   had 


placed  fairly  before  the  Houbo  the  views 
which  he  entertained  and  the  figures 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  He 
knew  it  had  been  said  that  those  who 
talked  about  bullocks  could  not  be  wise, 
but  he  might  say  with  confidence  that 
the  question  at  issue  was  not  a  question 
of  protection,  but  one  of  security  against 
diseases  the  ravages  of  which  were 
injurious  to  the  whole  community,  and 
few  more  important  subjects  could,  he 
ventured  to  say,  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  en- 
tirely concurred  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken  in  thinking 
that  the  question  before  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Protection  beyond  the 
necessaiily  protective  effect  which  the  re- 
strictions proposed  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. But  while  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  that  extent,  he  wished  to 
give  the  reasons  why  he  objected  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  in  doing 
so  he  must  ask  the  House  to  consider  in 
what  state  the  second  reading  would  leave 
them  for  legislating  this  Session,  and  it 
was  impossible  in  noticing  the  present 
Bill  not  to  allude  to  the  Government 
measure.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  under 
discussion  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  provided  by  the  fourth  clause  that 
the  present  Acts  relating  to  the  subject 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Huntingdonshire  (Lord  Robert  Montagu) 
sought  to  legislate  should  be  made  per- 
petual. The  Government  were  of  opi- 
nion— an  opinion  which  seemed  to  have 
been  received  with  favour  on  both  sides 
of  the  House — ^that  it  was  desirable  there 
should  not  be  more  than  one  Act,  what- 
ever the  principles  might  be  on  which 
legislation  should  be  established.  His 
first  objection  then  to  assenting  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  seven  or  eight  Acts 
now  in  force  would  thereby  be  rendered 
more  difficult.  Again,  the  noble  Lord 
had,  in  his  opinion,  not  placed  before 
the  House  very  clearly  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  foreign  cattle  trade 
imder  the  operation  of  his  measure.  He 
stated,  indeed,  that  the  Government  had 
proposed  no  regulations  with  respect  to 
that  trade ;  but,  in  making  that  statement, 
the  noble  Lord  laboured  under  a  misap- 
prehension, for  the  Goveroment  had  in 
reality  covered  the  ground  of  legislation 
both  with  regard  to  the  foreign  and  the 
home  trade.   There  were  three  modes  in 
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which  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle 
might  be  dealt  with.     The  principle  of 
compulsory  slaughter  in  the  case  of  all 
foreign  animals  arriving  at  any  of  our 
ports  might  be  laid  down,  or  it  might 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Gh)vem- 
ment  to  determine  what  foreign  animals 
should  be  compulsorily  slaughtered,  or 
it  might  be  provided  that  there  should 
be  no  compulsory  slaughter  at  all,  but 
that  foreign  cattle  should  be  freely  ad- 
mitted into  our  ports  subject  to  inspec- 
tion.    Now,  the  last  of  these  plans  was 
not  one  which  he  believed  was  seriously 
advocated  by  hon.  Members  on   either 
side  of  the  House,  and  it  had  never  en- 
tered into  the  minds  of  the  Government 
that  they  could  with  safety  admit  the  free 
entry  into  this  coxmtry  of  all  animals 
from  foreign   countries.     At  the  same 
time  he  hoped,  he  should  not  be  accused 
of  exhibiting  ignorance  of  the  subject,  if 
he  were  to  say  that  whatever  restrictions 
on  importation  we  might  impose,  one  of 
our  main  safeguards  against  the  spread 
of  the  cattle  plague  must  be  regarded 
to  be  our  power  to  stamp  it  out  when  it 
did  occur.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
last  addressed  the  House  had  observed 
that  one  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  market  was  that  the  disease 
might  be  conveyed  by  a  butcher  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  danger  would  still  exist 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  Bill, 
imless  the    idea  of   exterminating    all 
butchers  were  carried  out  by  its  author. 
But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  for  a  moment  intend  to 
advocate  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
animals.     Then  came  the  question  whe- 
ther a  rigid  rule  of  compulsory  slaughter 
should  be  established,  and  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  informed  the  House  whether  he 
was  in  favour  of  lajdng  down  such  a 
rule.  He  imderstood  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)   the 
other  night  to  advocate  a  positive  rule 
for  the  slaughter  of  foreign  cattle,  and 
if  such  were  the  general  opinion  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  fact  stated.     It  would,  so  far 
as  the  Government  were  concerned,  be, 
of  course,  a  great  advantage  to  them  to 
have  no  discretion  left  to  them  to  exer- 
jcise  as  to  what  animals  should  or  should 
not  be  admitted  from  foreign  countries, 
inasmuch  as  their  responsibility  would 
in  that  case  be  greatly  diminished.  Such 


a  principle  of  legislation  was  not,  how- 
ever, he  believed,  seriously  advocated  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  Indeed  it  was 
clear,  from  speeches  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Read)  had  made 
towards  the  close  of  last  Session,  that 
he  was  of  opinion  some  discretion  ought 
to  rest  with  the  Government  in  the 
matter,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
argued  that  cattle  might  be  admitted 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden,  or,  as  at  pre- 
sent, fi^m  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  should 
like,  then,  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  proposed  that  there  should  be 
any  discretion  left  to  the  Government  by 
the  Bill  ?  In  the  5th  and  6th  clauses  the 
principle  was  laid  down  that  foreign 
animals  landing  in  our  ports  should 
be  compulsorily  slaughtered,  but  in  the 
12th  clause,  an  exemption  was  intro- 
duced which  —  notwithstanding  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  —  he  must  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  utmost  importance,  for  it  vested 
in  the  Government  the  discretion  of 
admitting  animals  from  such  coun- 
tries as  they  might  deem  fit  without 
compulsory  slaughter,  provided  they 
were  not  admitted  from  countries  which 
had  been  visited  by  the  cattle  plague 
within  a  period  of  three  years.  Now, 
that  was  an  exceedingly  important  pro- 
vision, and  he  was  surprised  the  noble 
Lord  had  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  his 
speech.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  provision  ?  It  applied  not  only 
to  the  cattle  plague,  but  to  other  dis- 
eases, such  as  those  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  had  referred;  but 
how  was  it  possible,  he  should  like  to 
know,  for  any  Government  to  ascertain 
whether  the  cattle  plague  had  existed 
for  three  years  in  any  foreign  country, 
or  what  was  to  prevent  them  from  say- 
ing, if  no  proof  were  given  them  that  it 
had,  that  they  would  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  admit  cattle  from  that  coun- 
try ?  The  House  might  depend  upon  it 
that  if  discretion  was  to  be  vested  in  the 
Government  at  all,  it  must  be  given 
fuUy.  Both  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  thought  the  Bill 
would  not  in  reality  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  he  need  reply  In  any  detail  to 
their  arguments  on  that  head.  The 
noble  Lord  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
importation  depended  on  prices,  al- 
though prices  did  not  depend  on  import- 
ation. •  The  real  fact,  however,  was  that 
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prices  and  importation  depended  upon 
one  another,  and  that  this  was  so  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  convinced  if  he 
had  had  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
importations  as  much  as  he  had.  It  re- 
quired no  statistics  to  prove  that  if  the 
natural  course  of  a  trade  were  interfered 
with,  the  prices  in  that  trade  must,  to 
some  extent,  be  affected.  In  order  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
compare  the  Returns  for  one  or  two 
weeks  of  this  year  with  those  for  a 
similar  period  of  last  year.  To  arrive  at 
a  just  conclusion,  a  larger  space  of  time 
must  be  taken ;  and  he  found  that  while 
the  number  of  foreign  cattle  imported  in 
1865  was  more  than  283,000,  in  1866 
237,000,  in  1867  178,000,  it  was  in  1868 
only  136,000;  the  number  of  sheep  im- 
ported being  last  year  only  341,000,  as 
ag^ainst  534,000  in  the  previous  year.  If 
hon.  Members  were  to  look  through  the 
whole  of  the  Beturns,  thev  woidd  find 
that,  as  the  restrictions  in  the  trade  were 
rendered  more  severe,  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  importations  be- 
came greater.  A  good  deal  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
about  the  dead  meat  trade ;  and  the 
House  must,  he  thought,  even  in  the 
interests  of  common  humanity,  desire  to 
see  that  trade   developed   as  much   as 

Eossible.  The  way  to  effect  that  object, 
owever,  was  not  by  attempting  to  fos- 
ter it,  or  imposing  any  artificial  restric- 
tions in  its  favour.  He  had  now  stated 
some  of  the  objections  which  he  enter- 
tained to  the  Bill ;  but  there  was  ano- 
ther to  which  he  wished  briefly  to  ad- 
vert. Clause  10  referred  to  a  local  au- 
thority, by  whom  the  separate  market 
was  to  be  provided;  but  the  clause, 
was  so  far  as  ho  could  see,  a  mere 
hrutum  fuliiieny  for  there  was  no  power 
of  making  the  local  authorities  buy 
land  for  the  purpose.  If  they  did  not, 
indeed,  it  was  provided  that  the  Privy 
Council  might  certify  to  that  effect  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  were,  in  that 
event,  empowered  by  the  11th  clause  to 
make  the  market.  But  with  whose 
money,  he  should  like  to  ask,  were  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  make  it  ?  He  did  not 
read  the  BiU  as  providing  that  the  par- 
ticular district  should  be  rated  with  the 
view  to  procuring  the  necessary  funds. 
The  Board  of  Trade  would  then,  in  all 
probability,  be  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  they  would  have  to  apply  to  the 


Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners ;  but 
what  security  could  they  give  them  for 
the  advance  of  the  money  which  they 
might  require  ?  It  might  be  said  that 
they  could  give  the  tolls  as  security — 
[Lord  Robert  Montagu  :  And  the  rates.] 
— He  doubted  whether,  under  the  BiU, 
they  could  offer  the  security  of  the  rates. 
But  then  the  Loan  Commissioners  might 
refiise  to  accept  that  security.  It  was 
very  probable  that  the  Conmiissioners 
would  refuse,  and  then  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  But  if  they  did  not  refuse,  then 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  would  empower 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  every  selected 
port  to  speculate  in  the  erection  of  a 
market,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  to  make  good  any 
loss  which  resulted  from  that  specula- 
tion. That  was  an  important  principle, 
and  the  House  shoula  consider  it  very 
seriously  before  adopting  it.  He  op- 
posed the  Bill,  first,  because  it  would 
make  the  work  of  consolidation  difficult ; 
secondly,  because,  while  admitting  dis- 
cretion, it  did  not  define  to  what  extent 
that  discretion  was  to  extend ;  and,  lastly, 
because  it  would  place  this  House  and 
the  Government  in  a  position  which  would 
be  found  exceedingly  embarrassing  and 
difficult.  He  would  now  state  how  the 
Gk)vemment  proposed  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  the  foreign  supply.  The  Go- 
vernment went  upon  the  principle  of  in- 
terfering as  much  as  appeared  necessary 
for  the  prevention  oi  disease,  and  no 
more.  They  thought  they  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  prohibit  importation  en- 
tirely from  any  country  afflicted  with 
the  cattle  plague,  and  that  they  also 
should  have  power  to  define  what  might 
be  called  suspected  coimtries,  from,  which 
animals  shoidd  be  imported  on  condition 
that  they  were  slaughtered  at  the  port 
of  landing.  Leaving  out  the  three  years' 
provision  in  the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  there 
was  really  no  immediate  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  measures  in  this 
respect,  because  a  discretion  would  be 
given  to  the  Privy  Coimcil  in  both  cases. 
The  noble  Lord  would  give  them  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  admit  cattle  from 
any  countries  the  Government  thought 
fit;  the  Gt)vei'nment  measure  merely 
said  that  they  should  exclude  cattle  from 
such  countries  as  they  thought  fit.  The 
immediate  practical  effect  would  be  the 
same,  though  the  principle  was  different, 
and  he  maintained  that  the  principle  in 
the  Government  Bill  was  the  true  one— 
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namely,  to  assume  that  foreign  cattle  as 
a  rule  were  healthy  rather  than  diseased. 
But  then  the  noble  Lord  would  no  doubt 
say,  **  You  yourselves  look  forward  to  a 
separate  market.     How  do  you  mean  to 
provide  one  ?  "     The  objection  taken  by 
the  noble  Lord  was  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  provide  any  separate  market, 
because  there  would  be  no  security  that 
the  Privy  Council  might  not  at  any  time 
exclude  the  site  of  the  market  from,  the 
area  into  which  foreign  cattle  were  ad- 
mitted.   Now  that  (H)jection  applied  to 
the  noble  Lord's  own  Bill,  but  not  to 
that  of  the  Government,  for  Clause  27 
ftilly  provided  for  such  a  case.     The  Go- 
vernment thought  that  the  local  autho- 


and,   considering  how  it   would  affect 
them,  he  was  not  surprised  at  this.    Un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  he  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord  not  to  press  his  Bill  to  a 
division.     This  was  no  party  question, 
and  the  views  of  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  would  be  much  better 
met  by  a  discussion  of  the  Government 
measure.    It  was  easy  to  raise  all  the 
points  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
Committee  upon  that  measure.    Amend- 
ments could  be  framed  embodying  all 
those  views,  and  the  House  would  then 
be  much  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory decision  than  they  now  could. 
They  would  then  also  have  more  inform- 
ation as  to  the  probability  of  the  prac- 
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to  obtain  land  for  the  erection  of  a  mar- 
ket, and  also  power  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purpose  upon  the  security  of  the 
market  tolls  and  rates.    The  difference 
between  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  that  of  the  Qt)vemment  was   that 
they  did  not  attempt  to  impose  a  limit 
of  three  years  within  which  the  local 
authorities   were   bound   to   provide  a 
market,  and  did  not,  in  case  of  flie  failure 
of  the  local  authorities  to  make  such  pro- 
vision, entail  upon  the  Qt)vemment  the 
difficulty  of  providing  markets  through- 
out the  country.     But  then,  he  might  be 
asked,   "What  hope  have  you  that  the 
market  will  be  provided?"    Now,  when 
hon.  Members  talked  about  the  difficulty 
which  existed  on  this  point,  what  they 
all  had  in  their  minds  was  the  case  of 
the  metropolis.     There  was  no  practical 
difficulty   elsewhere;    for,    although  it 
might  be  of  advantage  that  there  should 
be  better  slaughter-houses  at  some  of 
the  ports,  there  were  none  at  which  some 
provision  did  not  exist  within  the  defined 
area  for  the  slaughter  and  sale  of  foreign 
cattle.     Now,  as  to  the  metropolis,  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the 
City  authorities,  and  though  there  had 
not  yet  been  thne  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,   the 
Market  Committee,  which  was  an  in- 
fluential civic  body,  had  empowered  him 
to  state  that  if  the  Government  measure 
wore  passed  into  law,  they  would  re- 
commend, and  fully  expected  the  con- 
currence of  the  Corporation,  that  the 
separate  market  which  would  be  neces- 
fliry  under  the  Bill,  should  be  provided 
by  the  Corporation.    At  the  same  time 
there  seemed  to  be  great  objection  on 
their  part  to  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord, 
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was  generally  admitted  that  when  a 
question  arose  involving  considerable 
detail  and  complications,  the  best  text 
upon  which  you  could  discuss  such  a 
question  with  a  view  to  legislation,  was 
a  Bill  brought  forward  by  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  the  day.  He  therefore  asked 
the  noble  Lord  to  withdraw  his  measure, 
but  he  should  vote  against  it  with  the 
full  understanding  and  desire  that  all 
the  points  upon  which  hon.  Members 
might  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  rather 
than  with  the  Government,  could  be 
raised,  and  should  be  raised,  and  should 
receive  the  fullest  possible  discussion, 
upon  the  Government  Bill. 

Me.  SELWIN-IBBETSON    said,   it 
had  been  objected  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  would  be  jwstponed  by  acceding 
to  the  request  of  fiie  noble  Lord  to  refer 
this  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.     But  it 
never  was  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.    What  was  proposed  was  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time 
and  then  referred  along  with  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  measure  to  a  Committee  of  the 
\Vhole  House.    Parts  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Bill  were  well  worthy  consideration  by 
the  House,  and  the  Government  measure 
would  be  in  no  wise  damaged  if  con- 
sidered alongside  of  this  Bill.    He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a 
Bill  emanating  from  the   Government 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive and  satisfactory  measure  than  one 
brought  forward  by  a  private  Member  ; 
but  it  would  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
the  Government  measure  if  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill  were  taken  with  it,  and  the 
reaUy  valuable  parts  of  it  were  grafted 
upon  the  Qovemment  scheme. 
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Mr.  dent  said,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assent  to  tlie  principle  of  this  Bill. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  diseases  which  beset  cattle  in  this 
country,  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  now  solely  due  to  foreign  importa- 
tions, nor  did  he  think  that  was  the 
view  of  agriculturists,  for  one  authority 
among  them  declared  that  other  mea- 
sures would  be  necessary  besides  the 
establishment  of  separate  markets,  and 
another  advocated  the  establishment 
of  separate  markets  for  fat  stock  and 
separate  markets  for  store  stock.  In  his 
opinion,  besides  being  preferable  as  a 
Consolidation  Bill,  the  principle  of  the 
Government  measure  was  a  sound  one, 
and  the  normal  state  of  foreign  cattle 
should  be  treated  as  healthy.  He  trusted 
there  woidd  be  no  trace  of  the  unfortu- 
nate party  contest  which  arose  last  year 
upon  this  question,  for  it  must  be  the 
object  of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  to 
secure  a  regular,  steady,  and  ample  sup- 
ply of  meat  for  the  food  of  the  people, 
but  aU  questions  of  difference  might 
be  fairly  settled  upon  the  Government 
scheme,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  withdraw  this  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE  said,  he  could 
confirm  the  statement  which  had  been 
already  made  that  his  noble  Friend  never 
intended  to  refer  his  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  but  to  combine  the  two  mea- 
sures and  enable  them  to  be  discussed 
side  by  side  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and 
those  who  followed  him  on  his  side  of 
House,  had  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  1866 
and  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867,  but 
scarcely  alluded  to  the  mass  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  of  1868. 
Now,  without  wishing  to  attach  undue 
preference  to  the  latter  body,  of  which  he 
(Mr.  Lowther)  was  a  Member  himself,  he 
ventured  to  point  out  a  great  distinction 
between  it  and  the  similar  bodies  which 
had  been  referred  to — namely,  that  in 
1866  and  1867  the  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses gave  only  theories  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  precaution,  whereas  last  year 
the  Committee  was  able  to  hear  practical 
experience,  which,  unfortimately,  too 
many  in  the  country  were  in  a  position 
to  afford,  respecting  the  success  or  failure 
of  various  methods  wliich  were  under  con- 
sideration. It  had  been  said  that,  particu- 
larly in  hot  weather,  when  the  dead  meat 


market  was  glutted,  serious  loss  would 
result  to  the  importer.  That  point  was 
much  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
1868,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  (Captain 
Ealph  Engledew),  a  gentleman  of  much 
practical  experience,  who  had  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  large  cattle  traffic 
under  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany at  Southampton,  was  asked  by  him 
whether,  since  the  condition  as  to  com- 
pulsory slaughter  was  in  force,  there 
were  any  means  of  regulating  importa- 
tions according  to  the  demand.  To  this 
the  witness  replied — 

**  There  is  no  difiScuIty  about  that.  The  de- 
mand and  supply  are  known  with  perfect  ease 
among  the  dealers  in  cattle.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, frequently  as  many  as  3,000  or  4,000  dead 
carcases  of  sheep  come  in  one  ship,  and  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  tons  of  beef  brought  from  Ham- 
burg and  other  places  by  steamers,  which  is  landed 
at  the  wharf  and  taken  away  to  the  different 
markets ;  and  I  find,  from  the  information  I  re* 
ceived  from  those  gentlemen  who  deal  in  live  and 
dead  stock,  that  they  use  the  wire  so  continuously 
that  they  keep  their  markets  just  to  the  point ; 
that  they  never  haye  an  excess  in  the  market  oyer 
that  which  they  can  sell." 

Then,  with  regard  to  offal,  it  was  true 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  were  dependent  upon  this  kind  of 
food,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Engledew 
said  that  great  quantities  were  imported 
from  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  other 
places  ;  that  not  only  the  picked  parts 
came  over,  but  the  whole  offal,  packed  in 
casks.  It  was  not  at  all  probable  that 
this  supply  of  offal  would  be  diminished 
in  any  sensible  degree  in  future,  and  any 
apprehension  upon  this  score  might  be 
dismissed.  He  urged  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  would  effectually  in- 
sure the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country 
against  disease. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  sup- 
posed  that  the  hon.  Members  opposite, 
who  were  calling  for  a  division  after 
having  but  just  entered  the  House,  did 
not  know  what  had  occurred  during  the 
debate  ;  perhaps  they  did  not  care  to 
know ;  but  were  quite  ready  to  vote  with- 
out knowing  on  what  they  were  about  to 
vote.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  those  who,  like  himself,  had  heard 
the  debate.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Head- 
lam),  opposed  the  Bill  before  the  House 
on  the  distinct  groimd  that  he  objected 
to  any  separate  market  for  foreign  cattle, 
and  to  any  permanent  arrangements 
being  made  at  the  ports  for  the  tempo« 
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ary  quarantine  of  foreign  cattle  by  pro- 
riding  lairs  and  sheds,  in  which  the  cattle 
might  be  kept  tiU  they  had  been  duly 
inspected.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  wished 
to  know,  whether  this  objection  was  en- 
tertained by  the  Government;  for  the 
riffht  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  had  evaded  this  point 
while  speaking,  or  rather,  had  disguised 
it.  He  therefore  asked  whether  he  was 
to  understand  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  admit  into  their  Bill  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  quarantine  in 
the  case  of  foreign  cattle,  landed  at  cer- 
tain ports  to  be  designated  by  law,  for 
the  reception  of  foreign  cattle,  and  pro- 
vided with  lairs,  sheds^  facilities  for  in- 
spection, and  with  arrangements  for  se- 
parate markets  in  those  places  ?  It  was 
said  the  Government  measure  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  cattie  were 
healthy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  in 
that  case,  what  need  was  there  for  a  Bill 
at  all  ?  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  leading  veterinary  surgeons  of 
England  that,  imless  quarantme  lairs 
were  provided,  in  which  cattle  could  be 
kept  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  after 
landing,  inspection  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  those  animals  were  diseased 
or  not  was  a  perfect  farce.  He  objected 
to  allow  any  undefined  discretion  to  be 
vested  in  tiie  Privy  Council.  The  case 
of  HuU  had  been  alluded  to.  What  was 
the  case  of  Hull  ?  A  large  and  unregu- 
lated trade  in  foreign  stock  had  there 
arisen,  until,  imfortimately,  the  cattie 
plague  was  there  imported.  This  natur- 
ally aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  trade  was  destroyed  by  the 
Orders  in  Council.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
believed  that,  in  the  interests  of  trade, 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  separate  ports  of  debarkation 
should  be  established  by  law,  so  that  the 
certainty  should  exist  which  was  essen- 
tial to  all  successful  trade. 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  question  now  before  the 
House  was  whether  the  Bill  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  should 
be  submitted  to  the  same  Committee  as 
that  which  would  consider  the  Govern- 
ment Bill.  Now,  he  thought  he  could 
show  that  course  would  be  most  incon- 
venient and  objectionable.  The  Bill  of 
his  noble  Friend  only  dealt  with  the 
foreign  importation  of  cattie,  leaving  out 

Mr.  Newdegate 


of  sight  the  question  of  domestic  disease 
and  other  points  provided  for  in  the  Go- 
vernment Bill.  But  did  it  even  deal 
completely  with  the  importation  of  cattie  ? 
No,  for  it  was  grafted  upon  other  Bills 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  was  merely  a 
supplement  to  them.  The  Government 
measure,  on  the  contrary,  would,  he 
thought,  be  regarded  as  setting  a  whole- 
some example  of  legislation,  for  it  con- 
solidated all  the  Acts  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  Bill  of  the  Government  was, 
in  fact,  a  code,  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject  of  cattle  disease  and  importation, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  engraft  upon  it 
a  measure  like  that  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  did  not  depend  upon  itself  but 
upon  the  Act  of  1867,  and  upon  Acts 
passed  many  years  previously.  More- 
over, what  was  understood  by  refer- 
ring Bills  to  the  same  Committee?  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Gentiemen  tiiat  these  two  Bills  could  be 
considered  side  by  side  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House ;  that  when  one  clause 
was  dealt  with  in  one  Bill,  a  kindred 
clause  in  the  other  Bill  could  be  set  up 
against  it  and  considered  at  the  same  time. 
But  that  was  not  the  case.  The  only  ob- 
ject gained  by  referring  Bills  to  the  same 
Committee  was  that  when  one  had  been 
considered  and  done  with  the  Committee 
could  continue  the  consideration  of  the 
second  Bill  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
porting Progress  on  the  first.  Now  he 
hoped  it  would  be  seen  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  engraft  his  noble  Friend's 
Bill  upon  the  Qx)vemment  measure  with- 
out entirely  destroying  the  character  of 
the  latter  as  a  Consolidation  Bill ;  but  it 
was  quite  possible  for  his  noble  Friend, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  to  en- 
deavour to  embody  the  principles  of  his 
Bill  in  the  Government  measure  by 
moving  to  amend  the  clauses  of  that 
measure.  There  was  no  great  principle 
at  stake  between  the  two  schemes,  and 
the  securities  offered  by  the  Government 
Bill  were  as  great  as  those  offered  by 
his  noble  Friend,  but  the  consideration 
of  both  Bills  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  Committee  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Sir  GEORGE  JENKINSON  said,  he 
did  not  think  it  right  or  fair  to  refuse 
to  refer  the  two  Bills  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee, and  should  therefore  support  the 
second  reading. 
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Question  put,  *'  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  197 ;  Noes 
253 :  Majority  56. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 


UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILL-^ill  15.] 
(Mr,  Solicitor  General,  Mr,  Bouverie, 
Mr,  Grant  Duff.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

The  SOUCITOE  GENEEAL:  Sir, 
I  am  about  to  invite  the  House  to  assent 
to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and 
in  so  doing  I  do  not  propose  to  detain 
the  House  more  than  a  very  few  minutes, 
because  this  Bill  is  now  an  old  story, 
and  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  has 
formed  so  common  a  topic  in  the  elec- 
tion addresses  and  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  I  think  it  is  fair  to  presimie  that  the 
leading  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
change — ^the  just  change — ^proposed  by 
the  measure  are  by  this  tune  familiar 
to  all  of  us ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  as 
it  has  «been  my  evil  fortune  to  inflict 
three  speeches  already  on  the  subject 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  sure 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  materials  altogetiber  fail  me  for 
a  fourth.  There  is  one  topic,  however, 
that  is  new  in  the  present  discussion, 
and  that  is  the  presence  of  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Mowbray)  in  the  fore  front  of  this 
battle.  For  during  the  few  years  I  my- 
seK  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  ob- 
served a  cautious  silence  on  this  matter, 
and  I  had  been  induced  to  hope  that 
upon  some  points  of  the  Bill,  and  those 
not  unimportant  points,  there  was  an 
agreement  in  sentiment  between  myseK 
and  that  learned  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. But  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  no 
doubt  no  longer  quite  his  own  master. 
He  has  been  sent  to  this  House  as  the 
representative  of  the  Convocation  of  Ox- 
ford—of the  constituency  which  rejected 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  which  would  have 
nothingto  say  to  thedistinguished  services 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  f^end  the  Mem- 


ber for  Eichmond  (Sir  Eoundell  Palmer). 
Therefore,  no  doubt,  my  right,  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  must  needs  do  the 
bidding  of  Convocation.  That  he  will 
do  it  well ;  that  he  will  do  it,  so  far  as 
he  can,  in  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit,  I 
have  Isiown  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  for  too  many  years  to  doubt; 
but  I  trust  that  he  will  excuse  me  if  I 
say  that  he  cannot  as  yet  make  up  to 
the  House  for  the  candour  and  dignitr, 
for  the  great  gifts  and  the  singularly 
lofty  and  stainless  character  which  has 
been  lost  to  the  House  by  the  absence 
from  its  debates  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's distinguished  predecessor,  Sir 
William  Heathoote. 

The  Bill  now  before  the  House  is,  as 
everyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
reading  it  will  see,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  a  mere  verbal  alteration,  an  exact  re- 
print of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and  like  the 
Bill  of  last  year  it  deals  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  upon  different  principles,  with 
the  two  great  subjects  comprised  in  it,  the 
Universities  and  the  Colleges  of  whidi 
these  Universities  are  mainly  composed. 
With  regard  to  the  Universities,  it  com- 
pels that  amount  of  religious  freedom 
in  regard  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  which  the  House  of  Commons 
at  least  by  overwhelming  majorities  on 
previous  occasions  has  declared  that  it 
thinks  just  and  right.  With  regard  to 
the  Colleges,  it  only  removes  all  restric- 
tions upon  their  freedom  of  action  which 
have  been  imposed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  itself. 
It  leaves  the  Colleges  controlled  by  their 
statutes,  it  leaves  them  controlled  by  the 
feeling  of  their  members,  it  leaves  them 
controlled  by  all  the  associations  which 
gather  round  them,  and  which  are  after 
all  upon  most  men's  minds  as  effective 
as  any  Parliamentary  action  can  be,  and 
it  relieves  them  only  from  those  restric- 
tions which  have  been  imposed  from 
time  to  time  bv  Acts  of  Paniament.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  year  by  year  the 
necessity  of  some  such  change  mil  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  discon- 
tent— the  just  and  reasonable  discontent 
—of  those  multitudes  of  persons  who  do 
not  agree  in  all  things  with  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
deepening  day  by  day ;  and  for  my  part 
I  cannot  but  see  with  regret  that  men 
of  high  character  and  great  attainments 
are  every  year  lost  to  the  Colleges,  and 
lose  themselves  those  just  and  nononr** 
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able  distinctions  which  are  the  due  re- 
ward of  their  character  and  attain- 
ments, and  which  they  would  possess 
but  for  the  restrictions  which  legis- 
lation has  thought  £t  to  impose.  The 
Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  this  year 
was  a  Jew,  and  he  is  not  the  first 
person  by  any  means  who  has,  from  a 
difference  of  religious  opinion,  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  just  and  right  result  of 
a  course  of  academical  distinction.  I 
have  myself  known,  not  a  great  many, 
but  several  instances  of  persons,  highly 
distinguished  in  both  the  Universities, 
who  have  been  excluded  from  Fellow- 
ships in  the  Colleges,  not  from  any 
active  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  from  any  strong  or  definite 
objection  to  this  or  that  particular 
tenet  of  the  Church,  but  because,  as 
honest  men,  they  could  not  say  that  in 
all  things  the  doctrines  and  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  whole  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  exactly  expressed  their  belief. 
Now  it  is  only  to  enable  the  Colleges,  if 
the  Colleges  ^emselves  think  fit,  to  alter 
this  state  of  things  that  the  Bill  at  pre- 
sent proposes  to  deal  with  them.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  there  is  no  ground,  if 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  be  looked  into, 
for  speaking  of  it  as  anything  like  a 
tyrannical  interference  with  their  liber- 
ties, still  less  as  an  act  of  spoliation,  as 
I  have  before  now  heard  it  described. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  there  is 
one  matter  with  which  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  does  not  deal,  but  which,  ex- 
pressing my  own  opinion  only,  it  appears 
to  me  cannof  long  be  kept  from  the  ac- 
tion of  Parliament.  I  allude  to  the  po- 
sition which,  at  least  at  Oxford,  the  visi- 
tors of  many  of  the  Colleges  are  supposed 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law  to 
maintain.  I  am  not  exactly  aware  how 
the  matter  stands  at  Cambridge ;  but  at 
Oxford  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Colleges  are  visited  not  by  the  Crown, 
but  by  various  Bishops,  in  virtue  of  the 
tenure  of  their  sees,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided, upon  very  high  authority,  that 
according  to  the  Oxford  Act  of  1854 
these  visitors  can  place  a  veto  upon 
all  alterations  of  their  statutes  by  the 
Colleges.  I  know  that  one  very  distin- 
guished visitor  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 
terpose his  veto  to  prevent  a  College 
maJdn^  an  alteration  in  its  statute,  not 
upon  the  ground  that  the  alteration  in 
the  statute  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
College,  but  because  he,  being  the  visitor 
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of  the  College  and  a  Bishop,  thought 
that  alteration  in  the  statute  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  member ;  injuring  the  College  of 
which  he  was  a  visitor,  to  benefit,  as  he 
thought,  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
Bishop,  and  giving  an  example  of  a 
confusion  of  functions  whicli  I  cannot 
help  thinking  ought  not  much  longer  to 
be  allowed  to  exist. 

I  will  now  say  one  word  with  regard  to 
the  common  argument  which  those  who 
oppose  this  Bill  have  brought  forward, 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  because  last  year  I 
spoke  warmly  on  this  subject — perhaps 
too  warmly — and  made  use  of  expres- 
sions which  were  misunderstood — 1  hope 
and  believe  imjustly  misimderstood — to 
reflect  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Hardy),  who  I  am  sure 
mows  that  to  reflect  on  him  is  the  last 
thing  I  would  do  intentionally.  I  confess 
I  have  felt  sometimes  provoked  and  mor- 
tified to  hear  men  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  respect  speaking  in  what  seems 
to  me  so  weak  and  hopeless  a  tone 
of  the  strength  and  prospects  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  Christianity 
itself.  To  hear  those  Q-entlemen  talk, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land relied  entirely  upon  the  prcJtec- 
tion  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
it  would  be  destroyed  if  certain  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  repealed;  and  that 
with  regard  to  Christianity  there  was  a 
hopeless  future  in  store  for  it,  if  ever 
it  was  brought  face  to  face  in  fair  con- 
flict with  infidelity.  For  my  part,  I  utterly 
deny  both  those  statements.  With  regard 
to  Christianity,  I  must  say  that  history 
and  experience  show  us  that  the  battle 
of  belief  and  unbelief  is  going  on,  and 
always  has  been  going  on  ;  and  that, 
looking  back  at  bygone  times,  there  is  no 
reason  for  Christianity  to  be  afraid  of  the 
ultimate  result  of  that  great  struggle. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  say  that  with  the  great  advan- 
tages and  the  immense  associations  with 
which  she  -starts  it  is  her  own  fault  if 
she  is  not  perfectly  safe.  She  is  perfectly 
safe  if  she  does  her  duty;  and  if  she 
does  not  do  her  duty  she  has  no  right  to 
come  to  Parliament  for  protection  against 
the  natural  results  of  her  own  neglect. 
I  say,  therefore,  this  measure  as  now  pro- 
posed to  the  House,  is  a  perfectly  harm- 
less measure;  I  believe  it  to  be  an  inevit- 
able measure,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
measure  inevitable  in  a  veiy  short  time. 
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I  believe,  furtlier,  tliat  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  know  in  their  hearts  that 
this  is  true,  as  well  as  I  who  say  it ;  and 
I  do  earnestly  wish  that  they  would  take 
counsel  in  tune  and  accept  the  inevit- 
able ;  that  they  would  accept  it  in  a  case 
where,  unless  they  give  everything,  they 
give  nothing  ;  that  they  would  accept  it 
nunkly  ;  that  they  would  prepare  for  it 
and  work  for  it  in  good  heart  and  good 
faith,  and  not  fly  the  flag  of  '*No  sur- 
render," a  flag  quite  certain  to  be  torn 
down ;  *  and  not  raise  the  cry  of  Non 
possumtMf  a  cry  which  history  shows  no 
good  ever  came  from,  and  out  of  which 
no  good  ever  will. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second, 
time." — {The  Solicitor  General.) 

Mr.  MOWBEAY  :  Sir,  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  remarks,  told  us  that  we  had  heard 
enough  of  this  measure  in  election 
speeches,  but  I  think  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  complain  that  he  followed  out 
that  remark  by  himself  making  an  elec- 
tion speech.  He  was  not  content  to 
refer  merely  to  the  election  of  1868, 
but  he  must  travel  back  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1865,  and  reflect  upon  those  who  then 
took  part  in  the  election  of  that  year. 
No  one,  Sir,  is  more  painfully  conscious 
than  I  am  of  my  inability  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
been  my  predecessors  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxfoixi.  No 
one  laments  more  than  I  do  that  I  have 
to  stand  here  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
feeble  powers,  defend  that  cause  which 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  just 
said  was  so  well  maintained  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  Sir  William 
Heathcote ;  and  I  can  only  say,  *^  would 
indeed  that  he  were  once  more  amongst 
us."  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
just  stated  that  I  am  here  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Convocation  of  Oxford.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  right  I  have  to 
sit  in  this  House  if  I  am  not  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  this  I  must 
say  that,  if  at  any  time  I  altered  my 
views,  or  departed  from  the  opinions 
which  recommended  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Convocation,  I  should  feel 
myself  to  be  unworthy  to  stand  up  in  my 
place  in  Parliament  in  their  name.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  thought  fit. 


whilst  he  pays  me  personal  compliments, 
for  which  I  tiiank  him,  and  which  I  must 
say  were  far  beyond  my  deserts,  to  in- 
sinuate that  my  own  opinions  differed 
from  those  which  I  am  about  to  advocate. 
All  that  I  en  say  ocui  that  point  is  that 
if,  on  previous  occasions,  I  have  main- 
tained a  cautious  silence  in  this  House, 
it  is  because  I  have  found  the  principles 
at  stake  well  recommended  and  amply 
defended  by  other  Members  better  able 
to  take  part  in  the  debate  than  my- 
self; and  I  beg  to  tell  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  I  never  shrank 
from  recording  my  vote  on  every  oc- 
casion in  every  division  that  has  taken 
place.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have 
not  yet  made  four  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, like  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  little  longer  time  than  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  oocupied. 
And  first  let  me  say  that  there  is  one 
point  in  which  the  Universities  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Fnend's  proceedings  with  regard  to  this 
Bill.  On  every  previous  occasion  it  has 
been  the  habit  to  give  longer  notice  be- 
fore bringing  in  this  Bill,  and  to  have 
the  Bill  printed  in  such  time  as  to  enable 
the  University  to  express  its  opinion 
upon  it.  Now,  although  it  is  more  than 
a  fortnight  since  my  hon.  Friend  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  his  Bill,  it  was  only 
last  Thursday  that  it  was  printed,  and  it 
could  only  be  sent  down  to  the  Universi- 
ties on  Friday.  Steps  were  taken  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Convocation  upon  it ;  but  the  forms  of 
Convocation  have  prevented  that  beine 
done  in  time,  otherwise  I  think  I  should 
have  been  able  to  present  to  the  House 
a  petition  from  Convocation  against  the 

Bm. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENERAL :  I  had 
previouslv  stated  that  the  Bill  was  similar 
to  that  of  last  year. 

Mb.  MOWBEAY :  No  doubt  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  did  make  that 
statement,  but  until  we  see  a  Bill  we  do 
not  know  precisely  what  is  in  it.  People 
do  not  keep  old  Bills.  The  Bills  of  last 
year  were  not  to  be  obtained,  and  Con- 
vocation could  not  proceed  to  petition 
against  measures  which  were  not  before 
it.  But  as  regards  my  objections  to  the 
Bill  they  are  objections  of  principle.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  asks  me  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable.  I  do  not  know  what 
Parliament  is  about  to  do,  but  it  is  our 
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duty  if  we  firmly  believe  great  principles, 
and  believe  tiiat  the  interests    of  the 
Church  and    of  the    country   are  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, to  uphold  them  manftdly,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences.     When  he  teUs 
us  to  accept  the  inevitable,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  means,  I  presume,  all  the 
provisions  which  he  chooses  to  put  into 
this  great  Bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House.     If  there  had  been  any  hope  of  a 
compromise,  if  any  concession  which  we 
coidd  have  held  out  would  have  been 
at  all  likely  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the    hon.    and  learned    Gentleman,   or 
those  who  sit  behind  him,  I,  for  one, 
should  most    gladly  not    have    moved 
the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  but  have  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  compromise. 
But  Sir  William  Heathcote  offered,  over 
and  over  again,  compromises  which  have 
always  been  rejected.     We  have  read 
in  the  public  Press  and  elsewhere  vari- 
ous suggestions  for  compromises,    and 
last  autumn  a  great  divine  su^ested 
one  on  the  beisis  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
All  had  the  same  object,  that  of  main- 
taining the   Universities    as   places  of 
Christian  education ;  but  everyttiing  that 
has  been  proposed  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  has  been  rejected,  and  there- 
fore it  only  remains  for  us  to  say  **  No  " 
to  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
The  Bill  divides  itseK  into  two  parts — 
that  which  concerns  the  Universities  and 
that  which  concerns  the  Colleges.     With 
regard  to  the  Universities,  its  legislation 
is  compulsory ;  with  regard  to  the  Col- 
leges,  it  proposes   merely  to  facilitate 
action  on  their  part,  by  removing  cer- 
tain clauses  in  certain  Acts  of  Parliament. 
I  take  the  question  as  regards  the  Uni- 
versities first.     It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  consider  this  matter  as  proved  by  two 
assertions.     I  have  heard  it  said  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  those  Benches, 
that  the  Universities  are  lay  corporations. 
Nobody  denies  it.      Then  we  are  told 
that  they  are  national  institutions.     Un- 
doubtedly they  are,    but  in  the  term 
"  national  institutions  "  the  whole  fallacy 
of  that  argument  lies.    In  what  sense  do 
you  accept  the  meaning  of  the  term? 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  national  in- 
stitution, and  I  hope  will  long  continue 
so.    But  do  you  mean  that  the  Univer- 
sities were  founded  by  the  State,  or  are 
supported  bv  the  money  of  the  State? 
They  are  neither  suppoited  by  the  State, 
nor  were  they  founded  by  it.    What  is 
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the  history  of  the  Universities  ?  It  goes 
back  to  remote  antiquity,  centuries  and 
centuries  ago,  long  before  this  House 
existed.  The  Universities  were  then 
voluntary  associations  attracting  crowds 
of  students.  The  wealth  they  had  was 
wealth  of  their  own ;  they  had  created 
that  wealth,  and  did  not  receive  it  from 
the  State.  They  were  national  insti- 
tutions impressed  with  distinct  trusts. 
There  has  been  no  period  in  the  history 
of  England  when  the  education  given  at 
their  Universities  has  not  been  distinctiy 
a  religious  education,  and  I  mean  by  that 
an  education  connected  with  a  distinct 
and  definite  form  of  religious  teaching. 
It  is  true  that  changes  took  place  at  the 
Eeformation.  It  is  true  that  the  Uni- 
versities have  followed  the  changes  and 
fortunes  of  the  Church,  and  have  been 
connected  with  the  national  Church  for 
the  time  being ;  but  that  does  not  alter 
my  position  that,  at  all  times  and  imder 
aU  circumstances,  they  have  been  places 
for  definite  religious  teaching — a  religious 
teaching  which  corresponded  with  the 
public  profession  of  faith,  as  professed 
by  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  State. 
This  you  find  recognized  by  Parliament 
on  every  occasion.  The  B&l  which  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  introduced 
is  the  first  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  religion  in  connection  with  these  Uni- 
versities. The  first  statute  which  was 
passed  with  respect  to  the  Universities, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 13 
JElizaheth,  1570  —  contemplates  the  ob- 
jects of  the  incorporation  to  be  "the 
maintenance  of  the  good  and  godly  train- 
ing and  the  virtuous  education  of  youth," 
and  in  most  important  acts  of  legislation 
— the  Oxford  University  Reform  Act  of 
1854,  and  the  Cambridge  Act  of  1856 — 
you  find  the  same  principle  recognized, 
as  in  the  words  **  whereas  it  is  expedient 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
University,"  &c.  Then  is  this  not  a 
fundamental  change  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  seeks  to  make  in  these 
Universities  ?  Not  merely  has  legislation 
recognized  the  religious  character  of 
these  great  seats  of  education,  but,  prac- 
tically and  historically,  that  character 
has  been  fully  maintained,  and  the  veiy 
motto  of  Oxford,  ^*  Dominus  illuminatio 
mea"  which  it  has  borne  for  centuries, 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  same. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  seeks  to 
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nullify  that  motto,  however,  by  setting 
up  in  the  Universities  the  light  of  secu- 
l^sm.  Is  this  great  change  necessary  ? 
At  Cambridge  already  every  person  is 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
without  taking  any  test.  A  test  is  only 
imposed  when  he  becomes  a  governing 
member  of  the  Senate.  At  Oxford  un- 
doubtedly the  restriction  is  greater,  as 
you  can  only  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  without  a  test  being 
imposed  upon  you .  Over  and  over  again, 
however,  we  have  offered,  on  beh^  of 
Oxford,  what  was  called  the  Cambridge 
compromise,  and  even  now  we  shall  be 
quite  ready  to  adopt  the  same  provisions 
with  regard  to  that  University  that  exist 
with  regard  to  Cambridge,  and  to  add 
to  them,  if  it  was  desired,  that  which 
will  recommend  itself  to  my  hon.  and 
and  learned  Friend  opposite,  a  vote  for 
the  burgesses  to  represent  the  University 
in  this  House.  The  case,  then,  would 
stand  thus  — ^A  young  man  going  up  to 
the  University  would  have  open  to  nim 
every  honour,  every  prize,  every  social 
advantage,  all  that  culture  and  learning 
we  were  told  last  year  the  Dissenters 
prized  so  highly,  and  he  would  have 
all  this  without  distinction  of  creed,  or 
race,  or  colour.  But  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore us  involves  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  legislation,  and  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  will  kindly  give  me  his  atten- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  because 
this  is  a  change  which  I  venture  to  think, 
— imless  he  has  very  materially  altered 
the  opinions  he  expressed  in  former 
years — ^he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
sanction  at  the  present  moment.  Not 
in  a  book  written  in  1839,  but  in  a  speech 
made  in  this  House  so  recently  as  1 854, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  at  that  time 
the  Member  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
and  sitting  beside  Lord  John  Russell,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  these  terms — 

'*  I  hold  the  relative  position  of  the  Church  and 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  to  be  this  —  that  while 
the  Church  is  in  the  position  of  a  national  Es- 
tablishment, so  long  as  the  people  of  this  country 
insist  upon  a  connection  being  maintained  be- 
tween religion  and  education,  so  long  the  Church 
is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  interests  of  the 
University,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Uniyersity, 
that  the  government  of  the  University,  shall  be 
moulded  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  with  the  principles  of  religion  in  that 
speci6c  form  in  which  they  are  held  and  taught 
by  the  Church  of  England." 

What  does  that  argument  amount  to 
but  this — that  so  long  as  there  is  an  Es- 


tablished Church  in  England,  so  long 
shoidd  the  connection  be  kept  up  be- 
tween the  Universities  and  the  Church  ? 
When  we  objected  to  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Lish  Church,  wey ere  told  that 
a  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
the  two  Churches;  but  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  while  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  Church  of  !l£ngland,  proposes 
to  do  that  which  tiie  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  himself  admitted  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  connection  between  the 
Universities  and  the  Established  Church. 
We  are  not  only  to  depart  from  our  le- 
gislation with  regard  to  the  higher  class 
of  teaching  at  the  University,  T)ut  to  le- 
gislate in  mrect  contravention  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Parliament  in  1860 
with  regard  to  endowed  schools.  That 
Act,  while  providing  for  the  education 
of  children  differing  in  religion  from  the 
governing  body,  held  that  the  religion 
of  the  governing  body  should  be  main- 
tained. I  come  now  to  the  question  of 
the  Colleges,  with  respect  to  which  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  seems  to  feel 
that  his  position  is  a  more  difficult  one, 
and  he  proceeds  in  a  tentative,  and  se- 
ductive, and  attractive  way,  dotiied  with 
all  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  says — 
"  There  is  nothing  at  all  tyranniccd  in 
my  proceedings ;  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
lieve the  Colleges  of  certain  difficulties 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  Charles  U.,  and 
by  more  recent  Acts  of  the  G^eorges  upon 
them,  and  to  leave  them  free,  without 
regard  to  anything  but  merit  and  ability, 
to  choose  the  best  men  as  their  Fellows." 
Well,  but  what  are  these  Colleges  ?  You 
cannot  say  that  they  are  national  insti- 
tutions. They  are  private  foundations. 
They  were  founded  by  private  benefac- 
tors, who  had  impressed  their  trusts 
upon  those  institutions.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  great  and  wealthy  eccle- 
siastics, who  for  the  most  part  foimded 
those  Colleges — that  Chicheley  and  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  and  Waynflete,  did 
not  intend  that  religion  of  a  very  definite 
form  should  be  taught  in  those  Colleges  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  those  CoUege 
chapels,  to  which  all  the  students  of  the 
Colleges  are  invited  to  attend,  and  which 
are  me  central  ornament  and  the  great 
feature  of  every  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  those 
trust  deeds,  by  which  they  tied  up  the 
government  of  these  Colleges?  And 
have  these  Colleges  forfeited  their  trust  ? 
By  no  means,    do  recently  as  1854  and 
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1856  the  right  hon.  G^ntleinan  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  reoognized  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  original  intentions 
of  the  founders  and  benefactors.  [Mr. 
(Jladstonb  :  The  **  main  "  design  of 
tiie  founders.]  What  could  be  more 
a  main  design  than  that  these  Colleges 
should  be  places  for  religious  educa- 
tion? What  is  the  meaning  of  such 
names  as  Trinity,  St  John  s,  Christ 
C9iiurdi,  St.  Mary  &e  Virgin  and  St.  Maiy 
Magdalene  ?  What  does  that  mean  un- 
less that  the  founders  intended  that  the 
students  should  be  taught  religious  prin- 
ciples? My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
talked  of  the  '^  inevitable/'  and  comes  to 
us  with  this  seductive,  permissiye,  tenta- 
tive Bill,  to  enable  the  Colleges  to  repeal 
the  Acts  of  Charles  II.,  Qeorge  m.  and 
Gborge  ly.,  and  to  select  their  best  men. 
But  what  if  they  do  not  adopt  it  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Q-entleman  has  already, 
in  his  short  speech  of  to-day^  sketched 
out  a  programme  of  future  legislation  to 
remove  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
founders — the  visitmg  Bishops  —  from 
the  position  they  occupy.  That  is  clear 
as  daylight.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
wants  to  cany  one  point  to-day — ^to  re- 
move these  restrictions  firom  the  Colleges 
— and  then  he  would  go  a  step  further. 
Those  Bishops  are  already  viewed  as 
obstructives.  If  you  get  this  Bill  you 
will  exclaim,  "What  a  gross  thing  it 
is ; "  you  will  say,  **  Here  is  a  young  man 
who  has  attained  the  highest  honours 
— a  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  or 
a  double  first  at  Oxford — and  because 
he  is  a  Jew  or  Boman  Catholic  he  can- 
not enjoy  aU  the  benefactions  of  the 
founder."  You  will  say,  **  What  a  hard- 
ship this  is."  [^Cheer8f\  I  expected  that 
cheer,  and  I  would  ask  whether  it  was 
not  also  a  hardship  that  this  young 
man  should  not  enjoy  the  estates  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  [Laught&r] 
Why  not?  If  an  Act  of  !rarliament 
could  take  the  one,  why  not  the  other  ? 
I  can  fancy  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
— ^if  not  removed  to  a  more  distinguished 
place — saying  three  years  hence,  '*We 
gave  you  once  the  opportunity — Parlia- 
ment gave  you  the  hint;  we  put  the 
screw  on  the  University,  and  compelled 
them  to  admit  into  the  governing  body 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Churcn 
of  England.  At  the  same  time  we  gave 
you,  Sie  FeUows  of  Colleges,  power  to 
throw  your  foundations  open ;  you  would 
not  take  advantage  of  the  hint,  and  we 

Jfr,  Jfpwhray 


now  come  forward  with  compulsory  mea- 
sures." I  am  sure  that  that  will  be  the 
sequel  of  the  legislation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman ;  and  if  you  do  pro- 
ceed to  compulsory  legislation,  will  you 
respect  private  foundations  of  recent 
date?  M  is  true  that  many  of  the 
large  foundations  of  Oxford  will  not 
come  within  the  limit  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  laid  down.  They  were  anterior 
to  1660.  If  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
does  bring  in  such  a  Bill,  I  hope  he  will 
allow  me  to  put  in  a  word  on  behalf  of 
Worcester  College,  which  was  founded 
so  recently  as  1714.  I  should  like  to 
know,  also,  what  he  would  do  with  the 
College  chapels.  Suppose  all  the  Fel- 
lows were  Unitarians — ^the  College  chapel 
having  no  marketable  value  —  would 
he  leave  it  to  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  the  single  imfortunate  head,  to 
keep  it  for  his  own  purposes  ?  At  any 
rate,  there  is  one  ColiBge  which  I  hope 
will  appeal  to  the  tender  sympathies  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  and  on  which  he  will 
not  lay  a  finger — ^that  CoUege  whose 
walls  are  only  now  rising,  whose  mortar 
is  stUl  moist,  and  whose  roofs  are  yet 
uncovered,  that  College  which  is  founded 
in  memory  of  the  great  Christian  poet, 
whose  life  we  have  all  been  reading  with 
so  much  interest.  Need  I  remind  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  that  distinguished  man — ^I 
do  not  refer  to  the  mysterious  whisperings 
of  his  sentiments  about  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment of  Ireland,  but  the  clear,  unmis- 
takable opinions  which  Mr.  Keble  ut- 
tered three  years  ago  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  University  and  the 
Colleges.  There  is  another  point  which 
has  been  kept  out  of  si^t  by  those  who 
advocate  the  measure.  We  are  told  that 
Nonconformists  are  anxious  to  resort  to 
these  Colleges  for  the  learning  they  get 
there ;  but  are  we  sure  when  we  have 
made  these  fundamental  changes,  so  that 
the  Colleges  shall  cease  to  be  places  of 
religious  teaching,  the  religious  parents 
of  England  will  send  their  sons  to  the 
University  as  before?  The  social  at- 
tractions of  the  Universities  may  thus  be 
destroyed  in  endeavouring  to  liberalize 
those  institutions.  Do  I  say  so  without 
reason  ?  I  believe  every  reli^ous  body 
which  professes  a  definite  belief — ^not  a 
colourless  creed  which  seems  so  fashion- 
able— desires  that  their  youth  shall  be 
taught  the  distinctive  tenets  of  their  own 
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denomination.  In  1854  the  late  Mr. 
Iiocas,  a  distin^shed  Koman  Catholio 
Member  of  thia  House,  in  speakmg  on 
the  queation  of  admission  of  Dissenters 
to  Oxford,  said  that  he  would  advise 
Boman  Catholic  parents  not  to  send  their 
sons  to  Oxford  if  the  change  then  pro- 
posed should  be  carried.  And  what  do  we 
find  in  1867  ?  We  find  Eoman  Catholica 
in  thia  and  the  other  House,  voting  in 
1867  against  the  measure  of  that  time 
on  the  ground  that  thore  must  be  reli- 
gious teaching.  It  was  distinctly  on  that 
ground  that  two  Eoman  Catholic  Peers 
both  spoke  and  voted  against  the  mea- 
sure of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  I 
am  sony  to  have  troubled  the  House  so 
long,  but  I  must  protest  as  strongly  as  I 
can  against  the  proposed  legislation.  It 
is  most  injurious  to  the  UniTersities  and 
destructive  of  the  whole  principles  on 
which  the  Universities  were  founded  and 
have  hitherto  acted — it  te  most  imjust  to 
the  Oolleges,  and  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. These  two  Universities,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  quote  the  eloquent  lan- 

Cage  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
ve  been  "tried  and  not  found  wanting 
in  the  vici^itudes  of  a  thousand  years. 
They  have  during  that  time  conferred 
ineatimable  benefits  both  upon  the  Church 
of  England  and  upon  the  Legislature. 
To  the  Church  they  have  given  a  suc- 
oession  of  great  and  learned  divines,  who 
defended  tiie  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
their  pulpits  and  by  their  writings,  and 
exemplified  its  precepts  by  their  blame- 
less and  holy  lives.  To  ^o  State  they 
have  given  statesmen  who  have  served 
the  Crown  with  honour,  and  adorned 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  And  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  very  un- 
grateful did  he  not  admit  this ;  for,  ex- 
cepting only  two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  the  Universities 
have  l^imiehed  all  the  occupants  of  the 
Bench  opposite.  They  have  perfected 
and  carried  out  the  best  wstom  of  edu- 
cation that  ever  prevailed  in  any  coun- 
try. For  all  this  they  have  deserved 
■well  of  the  country.  It  is  most  unjust, 
then,  to  break  in  on  a  system  which 
has  prevailed  for  centuries,  from  which 
Huch  great  results  have  followed.  How- 
ever feeble  my  voice,  and  however  in- 
effectual my  protest — however  "inevi- 
table "  the  ftiture  to  which  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  referred — and  how- 


ever I  may  be  taunted  with  specOdng  the ' 
sentimenta  of  Convocation,  I,  speaking 
the  real  mind  and  aentimeuta  of  thoee 
who  sent  me  here  to  represent  them,  and 
the  convictioDS  of  my  own  heart,  will  al- 
ways raise  my  voice  against  so  revtdn- 
tionai^  a  measure.  I  beg  to  move  diat 
the  BUI  be  read  a  aeoond  time  this  day 
aix  months- 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  aix  months." — (Jfr.  Mowh-ay.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  now '  stantf  part  of  the  Question." 

Sot  BOUNDELL  PALMEB  moved, 
that  the  Debate  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  BEBESFOKD  HOPE :  To  what 
day? 

The  SOUOITOR  QENEBAL:  Till 
to-morrow,  after  the  Army  Eatimatea. 

Ma.  MOWBEAY :  At  what  hour  will 
it  be  resumed?  It  ought  to  be  taken  at 
an  hour  when  it  can  be  fiilly  debated. 

The  80L1CIT0H  GENERAL :  I  agree 
in  that,  and  shall  take  it  not  later  tnau 
half-past  ten. 

Debate  a^ovmei  till  To-morrow. 

moLoavax  awards  (codstt  FAiAmrs  ov 

Durham)  bill. 

Od  HdIIod  of  Mr.  Bintince,  Bill  to  provida 

for  dapoiitiDg  in  ona  plaM  tha  Inoloaure  Awardi 
preierved  at  Darhani,  and  for  nboliihing  ths 
oSce  of  Cunltor  of  tba  Court  of  Cbancarjr  in 
tha  Palatine  of  Durham,  ordered  to  Im  broQght 
I  in  bj  Mr.  BiHiixoi,  Sir  RonRDiu.  Piuiia,  and 

'    Mr.    WlUJAH    LoWTStB. 

Bill  fnvfmfnl,  and  rwd  the  ftnttima,  [BilUl.] 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thw»d(ti/,  WthKtarch,  1869. 


PRIVATE  BILL3. 
On  Motion  of  the  CsAiBiiAn  of  Coic- 
MiTTEEa  it  was  ordered — 

"That  tba  tima  limiUd  bf  the  ordar  of  ths 
3Sth  of  Febroarj  lait  for  tha  rtoeption  of  petl- 
tlona  for  PriTato  Billt  be  Ditended  to  tha  flnt 
iltting  da;  after  the  reciu  at  Eaiter." 
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GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF  INDIA  BILL. 
(The  Duke  of  ArgyU.) 

(no.  16.)     SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

THE  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  I  rise,  my 
Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  which  I  trust 
may  raise  some  discussion,  but  which  I 
believe  and  feel  assured  wOl  raise  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  political  controversy 
in  this  House  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
interest  and  importance,  for  it  affects 
the  machinery  for  legislation  for  many 
millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  in 
India.  It  will,  I  think,  be  a  satisfaction 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  as  c^eat  a  suspicion  as  myself  of 
theoreticsd  legislation  on  constitutional 
questions  and  on  the  amendments  on  the 
machinery  of  government  to  know  that, 
although  this  ^ill  was  prepared  by  the 
late  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  it  is  in  reality  a  mea- 
sure mainly  suggested  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  framed  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  has  not  been  by  them  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  theo- 
retical opimons,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  practical  inconveni- 
ences which  have  been  found  to  affect 
the  working  of  the  existing  administra- 
tive system.  I  need  not  detain  your 
Lordships  for  a  moment  in  describing 
the  object  of  the  first  two  clauses.  They 
are  intended  merely  to  remedy  a  blun- 
der— a  very  strange  blunder — committed 
in  two  former  Acts  of  Parliament.  Your 
Lordships  are  aware  that  the  native 
States  of  India  are  so  mixed  with  our 
own  territory,  and  have  in  themselves  so 
many  degrees  of  dependence  upon  us, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should 
have  full  power  and  control  over  our 
own  subjects  who  are  resident  therein. 
Now  in  1849  the  local  Legislature  of 
India  passed  an  Act,  giving  the  courts 
and  Government  of  India  authority  over 
those  of  our  own  subjects  who  should 
commit  crimes  or  offences  within  the 
territories  of  native  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1861,  and  in- 
tended, I  believe,  to  give  effect  to  the 
local  enactment,  committed  the  mistake 
of  limiting  that  power  to  the  servants  of 
the  Government  of  India ;  for  by  giving 
the  Indian  Government  and  comis  of 
law  jurisdiction  over  persons   holding 


office  under  that  Government,  if  they 
committed  crimes  in  native  States,  it  by 
implication  recognized  no  such  jurisdic- 
tion over  persons  who  were  not  its  offi- 
cers but  were  merely  its  subjects.  In 
1865,  when  this  doubt  was  brought  be- 
fore the  attention  of  Parliament,  my  noble 
Friend,  who  is  not  now  present  (Lord 
Halifax),  introduced  a  Bill  intended  to 
remedy  the  mistake.  But  unfortunately 
a  new  mistake  was  committed; — ^for 
though,  in  its  Preamble,  distinct  notice 
was  taken  of  the  distinction  between 
European  subjects  of  the  Crown  and 
native  subjects,  it  imfortunately  hap- 
pened that  in  the  enacting  clauses  that 
distinction  was  overlooked,  and  the  words 
used  were  **  aU  British  subjects."  Now, 
the  term  **  British  subjects  "  had  in  India 
a  restricted  meaning,  having  received  a 
legal  and  fixed  interpretation  confining 
it  to  European  subjects  of  the  Crown. 
Thus,  an  Act  designed  to  remedy  one 
blimder  committed  another,  leaving  the 
Government  of  India  precisely  in  the 
same  position  as  before,  with  ^  serious 
doubt  cast  upon  its  authority  over  its 
native  subjects  if  they  committ^  crimes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  native  States. 
Now  the  1st  clause  of  this  Bill  wiU  cor- 
rect these  blunders — ^it  affirms  the  power 
of  the  Gk)vemment  of  India  to  legislate 
for  and  have  jurisdiction  over  all  per- 
sons being  native  Indian  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  committing  crimes  or  offences 
within  the  dominions  of  native  Princes. 
The  2nd  clause  is  a  consequential  one, 
declaring  vaHd  aU  previous  Acts  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  this 
jurisdiction.  The  3rd  and  4th  clauses 
involve  questions  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  history  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  India  is  a  very  curious  one. 
Down  to  the  year  1833  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Governor  General  had 
full  power  to  make  laws  and  regulations 
for  its  own  territories — in  fact  the  same 
body  acted  as  Executive  Council  and 
as  Legislative  Coimcil.  From  1833  to 
1853  the  Governor  General  and  his 
Coimcil  practically  enjoyed  the  same 
power ;  for,  though  the  Act  of  1833  con- 
stituted what  is  called  the  Legislative 
Council,  that  Council  simply  consisted 
of  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
plu8  a  lawyer,  who  was  called  the  fourth 
or  Legislative  Member  of  the  Coimcil, 
whose  right  to  be  present  in  the  Coimcil 
was  limited  to  those  occasions  when  legis- 
lative work  was  transacted.     Virtu«Sly, 
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therefore,  the  Governor  General  and  his 
Executive  Council  were  supreme,  and 
could  pass  for  aU  parts  of  India  any  re- 
gulations having  the  force  of  law  which 
fliey  might  think  expedient.  Since  1 853, 
a  dmerent  state  of  things  has  prevailed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  that  year 
established  a  Legislative  Coimcil,  which 
was  an  entirely  new  body,  consisting,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  extraneous  Members. 
Then  the  Act  of  1861  made  an  important 
amendment  in  the  constitution  of  that 
body,  all  legislative  power,  however,  be- 
ing still  withdrawn  from  the  Governor 
General  and  his  Executive  Council,  and 
being  lodged  in  the  Supreme  Legislative 
.  Assembly.  Now,  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Governor  General  could  not,  by  the 
action  of  his  Executive  Coimcil,  make 
regulations  having  the  force  of  law  even 
for  those  provinces  which  had  hitherto 
been  called  the  non-regulation  provinces; 
but  was  obliged,  in  order  to  make  such 
regulations  for  any  part  of  India,  how- 
ever rude,  imcivilized,  or  outlying,  to  put 
in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta.  Thus, 
as  regards  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Calcutta,  though  not  indeed 
the  sole,  is  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council,  and  as  regards  aU  the  rest  of 
India,  including  the  non-regulation  pro- 
vinces, is  not  only  the  supreme,  but  the 
sole  Legislative  Coimcil.  Now,  there 
have  been  many  complaints  of  lat«  years 
of  what  is  called  '*  over-legislation"  in 
India — of  the  passing  of  Acts  or  regula- 
tions being,  in  fact,  Acts  relating  to  com- 
paratively small  matters,  frequently  af- 
Lting  o-nly  portions  of  the  territorr, 
and  rendering  the  statute  book  of  India 
exceedingly  complicated.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  lately  sent  home  an 
interesting  Minute  on  this  subject,  ex- 
plaining how  this  complication  has 
Decome  necessary  ;  and  the  main  argu- 
ment used  by  Mr.  Maine  in  defence  of 
himself  and  of  the  Legislative  Council 
at  Calcutta  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
statutes  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
Coimcil  is  the  only  body  empowered  to 
make  laws  for  any  matter,  however 
trivial,  affecting  the  outlying  territories. 
Now,  I  need  hardly  say  that  for  the  more 
outljing  parts,  and  for  many  tribes  within 
our  jurisaiction  ;  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  have 
large  discretionary  regulating  powers, 
and  the  sole  object  of  the  3ra  and  4th 
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clauses  of  this  Bill  is  to  restore  to  the 
Governor  General  in  his  Executive  Coun- 
cil the  power  of  making  regulations 
which  I  think  should,  in  language  as 
well  as  in  fact,  be  kept  separate  from. 
laws,  properly  so-called,  enacted  by  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Council.  Clause  3 
provides  that  for  all  parts  of  India  under 
the  immediate  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council — ^the  old  non- 
regulation  provinces — ^it  shall  be  in  his 
power,  in  his  Executive  Council,  without 
putting  in  motion  the  Legislative  Council, 
to  make  regulations  having,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  force  of  law.  With  regard  to 
those  portions  of  Indian  territory  erected 
into  Lieutenant  Governorships,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  same  power  shall  be  en- 
joyed— subject  to  this  restriction — that  in 
any  reg^ulations  relating,  for  example,  to 
such  an  important  province  as  the  Punjaub 
the  initiative  shall  be  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  province.  He 
will  send  draft  regulations  to  .the  Go- 
vernor General  at  Calcutta,  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  latter,  they  wiU  be  put  in 
force  under  the  name  of  **  Begulations," 
having  for  a  limited  time  the  force  of 
law  with  regard  to  that  particular  terri- 
tory. The  second  part  of  the  4th  clause 
extends  the  same  provision  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  Madras  and  Bombay  in  their 
Councils,  but  only  as  regards  tifiose  por- 
tions of  territory  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  dechured  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  non  -  regulation  provinces.  I  may 
mention  as  an  example  the  great  province 
of  Scinde.  That  is  a  case  in  which  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  would  have  power, 
if  that  province  were  designated  for  the 
purpose,  of  making  regujktions  by  his 
Executive  Council  alone.  The  latter 
part  of  the  clause  provides  that  this  power 
may  be  temporarily  withdrawn  by  the 
Government  at  home.  The  5th  clause 
provides  that  such  regulations  shall  be 
sent  home  for  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  6th  enacts  that  when- 
ever the  Governor  General  in  Council 
shall  hold  a  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
the  territory  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
Chief  Commissioner,  such  Lieutenant 
Governor  or  Chief  Commissioner  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  additional  Member  of  the 
Council  for  that  purpose  and  for  that 
time.  The  7th  and  8th  clauses  are  de- 
signed to  render  more  convenient  and 
more  in  harmony  with  existing  usage 
the  practice  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
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the  event  of  dissent  between  the  Go- 
vernor and  his  Council,  or  between  dif- 
ferent Members  of  that  Council.  The 
8  &  4  Will.  rV.,  which  this  clause  re- 
peals, requires  that,  in  all  such  cases, 
Minutes  must  be  drawn  up  recording 
the  different  opinions  ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  is  felt  to  be  a  great  in- 
convenience, and  is  not  resorted  to,  nor 
is  it  always  expedient  that  such  dis- 
sent should  be  recorded  with  a  view  to 
the  information  of  the  public.  There  is 
often  a  desire  to  act  together,  as  a  Cabinet 
does  here,  the  minority  yielding  to  the 
majority.  It  is,  accordingly,  proposed, 
in  harmony  with  the  existing  usage,  that 
dissents  shall  not  be  recorded  imless  any 
two  Members  of  the  Coimcil  desire  it. 

I  now  come  to  a  clause — ^the  9th — 
which  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 
involving  some  modification  in  our  prac- 
tice and  m  the  principles  of  our  legisla- 
tion as  regards  the  Civil  Service  in  India. 
Its  object  is  to  set  free  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  General,  under  such  restrictions 
and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Government  at  home,  to  select  for 
the  Covenanted  Service  of  India  natives 
of  that  country,  although  they  may  not 
have  gone  through  the  competitive  exa- 
mination in  this  country.  It  may  be 
asked  how  far  this  provision  is  consistent 
with  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament 
for  securing  efficiency  in  that  service; 
but  there  is  a  previous,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  much  more  important  question 
which  I  trust  will  be  considered — ^how 
far  this  provision  is  essential  to  enable 
us  to  perform  our  duties  and  fulfil  our 
pledges  and  professions  towards  the 
people  of  India  ?  There  has,  I  think, 
been  much  exaggeration  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  our  Indian  Empire.  It  is 
often  declared  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
Empire  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
Now,  as  far  as  magnitude  is  concerned, 
that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Many  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient 
world  were  much  larger,  and  so  also  were 
many  of  the  military  monarchies  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  the  present  time,  more- 
over, the  territory  and  people  ruled  by 
Bussia  constitute  a  much  more  enor- 
mous Empire  than  that  which  we  possess 
in  India.  The  peculiarity  of  the  latter 
is  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  territory  in 
the  sense  of  forminff  any  part  of  our 

rlitical  sjrstem,  nor  is  it  a  colony,  nor  is 
a  dominion  from  which  we  derive,  or 
have  ever  professed  to  derive,  any  tribute 
The  JDuke  of  Argyll 


or  pecuniaiy  advantage.  Beyond  the 
dividend  given  to  those  who  have  held 
shares  in  the  Indian  debt,  India  does  not 
now  contribute,  and  has  not,  since  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  Company,  con- 
tributed a  sinffle  farthing  to  the  Imperial 
necessities  of  me  State.  The  great  pecu- 
liarity then  of  our  Indian  Empire  is  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  people. 
"We  hold  it  under  the  instinct  of  do- 
minion. I  believe  that  instinct  has  been 
a  powerful  instrument  in  the  civilization 
of  the  world  ;  and  I  believe,  further, 
that  never  at  any  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  has  it  been  placed  on  a 
firmer  basis  or  exercised  from  purer  mo- 
tives than  those  which  have  induced  us 
to  maintain  our  Empire  in  India.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  employment  of 
natives  in  the  government  of  their  country 
in  the  Covenanted  Service  formerly  of  the 
Company  and  now  of  the  Crown,  I  must 
say  tnat  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  duty 
or  the  promises  and  engagements  which 
we  have  made.  In  the  Act  of  1838  this 
declaration  was  solemnly  put  forth  by 
the  Parliament  of  England — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Native  of  the  aaid 
Territories,  nor  any  natural-bom  Subject  of  His 
Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  bj  reason  only  of 
his  Religion,  Place  of  birth,  Descent,  Colour,  or  any 
of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  Place,  Office, 
or  Employment  under  the  said  Company." 

Now,  I  well  remember  that  in  the  debates 
in  this  House  in  1853,  when  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter  was  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government, 
my  late  noble  Friend  Lord  Monteagle 
complained,  and  I  think  with  great  force, 
that  while  professing  to  open  every  office 
of  profit  and  employment  under  the 
Company  or  the  Crown  to  the  natives  of 
India,  we  practically  excluded  them  by 
laying  down  regulations  as  to  fitness 
which  we  knew  natives  could  never  fulfil. 
If  the  only  door  of  admission  to  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  is  a  competitive 
examination  carried  on  in  London,  what 
chance  or  what  possibility  is  there  of 
natives  of  India  acquiring  that  fair 
share  in  the  administration  of  their  own 
country  which  their  education  and  abili- 
ties would  enable  them  to  fulfil,  and 
therefore  entitle  them  to  possess?  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  competitive  examination 
rendered  nugatory  the  declaration  of  the 
Act  of  1833  ;  and  so  strongly  has  this 
been  felt  of  late  years  by  the  (Jovem- 
ment  of  India  that  vaiious  suggestions 
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have  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil.  One 
of  the  very  last — ^which,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  finally  sanctioned  at  home,  and 
respecting  which  I  must  say  there  are 
senons  doubts — ^has  been  suggested  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  is  now  about  to 
approach  our  shores,  and  who  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who 
have  ever  wielded  the  destinies  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  The  palliative  which 
he  proposes  is  that  nine  scholarships — 
nine  scholarships  for  a  Government  of 
upwards  of  180,000,000  of  people!— 
should  be  annually  at  the  disposal  for 
certain  natives,  selected  partly  by  com- 
petition and  partly  with  reference  to 
their  social  rank  and  position,  and  that 
these  nine  scholars  should  be  sent  home 
with  a  salary  of  £200  a  year  each  to  com- 
pete with  the  whole  force  of  the  British 
population  seeking  admission  through 
the  competitive  examinations.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  I  would  point  out  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  scheme  to  the  ends 
of  the  case.  To  speak  of  nine  scholar- 
ships distributed  over  the  whole  of  India 
as  any  fulfilment  of  our  pledges  or  obli- 

fitions  to  the  natives  would  be  a  farce. 
wiU  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  as  they  are  still  imder  consi- 
deration ;  but  I  think  it  is  by  no  means 
expedient  to  lay  down  as  a  principle  that 
it  is  wholly  useless  to  require  natives 
seeking  employment  in  our  Civil  Service 
to  see  something  of  English  society  and 
manners.  It  is  true  tiiat  in  the  new 
schools  and  Colleges  they  pass  most  dis- 
tinguished examinations,  and,  as  far  as 
books  can  teach  them,  are  familiar  with 
the  history  and  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try; but  there  are  some  offices  with 
regard  to  which  it  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant, if  not  an  essential,  qualification 
that  the  young  men  appointed  to  them 
should  have  seen  something  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
should  have  been  impressed  by  its  work- 
ing, as  anyone  must  bo  who  resides  for 
any  time  in  this  great  political  society. 
Under  any  new  regulations  which  may 
be  made  imder  this  clause  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  expedient  to  provide  that  natives 
appointed  to  certain  places  shall  have 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  English  institutions.  I  would,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  make  this  a  general 
condition,  for  there  are  many  places  in  the 
Covenanted  Service  of  India  for  which 
natives  are  perfectly  competent  without 
the  necessity  of  visiting  this  country ; 


and  I  believe  that  by  competitive  exa- 
minations conducted  at  Calcutta,  or  even 
by  pure  selection,  it  will  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  Indian  Qovemment  to 
secure  able,  excellent,  and  efficient  admi- 
nistrators. As  to  the  efiPect  of  this 
change  on  the  policy  which  led  to  the 
throwing  open  the  Civil  Service  of  India 
for  pubhc  competition  in  this  country,  I 
would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  real 
history  and  origin  of  that  system.  Those 
of  your  Lordships  who  are  acquainted 
with  Indian  afPairs  are  aware  that,  in 
fact,  the  government,  though  long  nomi- 
nally in  t£e  hands  of  the  Company,  has 
been  practically,  ever  since  the  great 
Parliamentary  contest  of  1783-4,  the 
government  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  violently  abused  by  the  Old  Whiff 
party  of  that  day  for  having  opposed 
Mr.  Fox's  Bill,  and  for  having  aner  all 
adopted  its  principle — namely,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  government  of  Lidia  to  the 
control  of  the  Home  GU)vemment.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  Mr  Pitt  objected, 
not  to  that  subjection,  but  to  the  sub- 
jection also  of  the  commerce  and  pa- 
tronage of  India  to  the  government  of 
the  Crown,  and  in  his  own  Bill  he  sub- 
jected  the  government  in  all  its  political 
relations  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Crown.  The  Crown  has  been  respon- 
sible for  every  act  done,  or  not  done, 
ever  since  the  great  statute  of  1803 ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that,  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  the  government  of  India  would 
long  before  have  been  declared  to  be  the 
government  of  the  Crown  but  for  the 
difficulty  arising  out  of  the  commerce 
and  patronage  of  the  Company.  The 
Company,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware, 
was  deprived  of  its  commerce  by  the  Acts 
of  1813  and  1833;  and  when  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty  years  had  expired,  and 
the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
to  consider  what  was  called  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter,  it  was  also  considered, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
assimie  at  once,  in  name  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  government  of  India  as  the 
government  of  the  Crown.  I  well  re- 
member the  discussions  at  that  time; 
and  I  venture  to  say  the  main  difficulty 
in  our  way  waa  this, — ^we  did  not  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Company  after  it  should  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Directors.  It  was  found 
that  to  open  it  to  free  competition  was 
the  only  expedient.  There  was,  indeed, 
no   alternative,    for  Parliament — ^with, 
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perhaps,  almost  too  much  lealousy, 
through  the  ancient  echoes  stiU  ringing 
in  the  ears  of  men  on  that  subject — 
would  not  have  tolerated  the  exercise  of 
that  patronage  directly  by  the  Crown, 
and  if  not  oy  the  Crown,  by  whom 
could  it  be  exercised?  It  was,  there- 
for, thrown  open  to  competition.  What 
may  be  the  feelings  of  individual  Mem- 
bers of  your  Loroships'  House  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  confess  I  have  never  been 
such  a  fanatic  in  support  of  competitive 
examination  as  to  believe  that  that  is 
the  sole  or,  in  all  cases,  the  best  method 
of  getting  the  best  men  for  the  public 
service.  But  it  is  an  escape  from  many 
difficulties ;  and  when  you  have  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  competitive  exami- 
nation gives  on  the  whole  a  much  better 
chance  of  success  than  the  pure  nepotism 
of  the  ancient  Court  of  Directors;  but 
the  exercise  of  patronage,  where  it  is 
wholly  removed  from  the  danger  of  poli- 
tical jobbery  or  family  nepotism,  is,  per- 
haps, the  very  best  mode  of  selecting 
men  for  the  public  service.  Now  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  that,  as  regards  the  selec- 
tion of  natives  for  the  administration  of 
their  country,  there  is  no  risk  whatever 
of  the  Government  of  India  being  influ- 
enced by  political  jobbery  or  family  nepo- 
tism ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  safe 
and  expedient  to  open  the  Civil  Service 
of  our  Indian  Empire  to  selections  by 
the  Governor  General,  imder  such  restric- 
tions as  may  be  laid  down  in  concert 
with  the  Government  at  home.  On  these 
grounds,  I  trust  this  important  change 
will  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

Let  me  now  notice  one  not  unimpor- 
tant fact  with  regard  to  this  BUI.  I  have 
described  it  as  the  same  BUI  as  that  in- 
troduced last  Session  by  my  predecessor, 
and  supported  by  the  late  Government ; 
but  there  is  an  important  exception  with 
respect  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire of  India.  The  Bill,  as  introduced  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  contained  a  clause 
enabling  the  Home  Government  to  erect 
Bengal,  from  being  a  Lieutenant  Gover- 
norship, into  what  is  called  a  full  Go- 
vernment— that  is,  having  a  Governor 
and  CouncU.  I  have  omitted  that  clause 
for  reasons  which  seem  to  me  good  and 
sufficient — for  I  could  scarcely  ask  Par- 
liament for  a  power  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, ought  not  to  be  exercised.  The 
question  arose  in  this  way —  YourLord- 
abips  will  remember  the  painful  circum- 
stances attending   the  Orissa   famine  ; 
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many  thousands  of  people  perished,  and 
the  natural  conclusion  drawn  from  such 
a  calamity  was,  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  have  happened  imless  there  had  been 
something  wrong  in  the  machinery  of 
government.      That  is  a  conclusion  at 
which  men  are  very  apt  to  jump,  but 
which  frequently  is  quite    imfounded. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  perished  in 
the  Irish  famine,  many  of  them  before 
we  knew  that  famine  was  prevailing; 
but  no  one  attributed  this  to  any  fault 
in  the  machinery  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  no  remedy,  therefore,  of  that 
nature  was  proposed.   Now,  inquiiy  was 
instituted  into  the  cause  of  the  Orissa 
famine,  and  the  result  was  that  many 
suggestions  were   made  for  improving 
the  Government  of  Bengal.     A  certain 
number  of  persons  recommended  that 
the  Lieutenant  Governorship  should  be 
erected  into  a  full  Government,  and  that 
suggestion  was  submitted  by  my  prede- 
cessor to  his  own  Coimcil  at  home  and 
to  the  Government  in  India,  the  result 
being  a  very  interesting  volume,  which 
was  presented  to  Parliament  last  Session, 
and  which  presents  a  very  chaos  of  opi- 
nion on  that  subject.     Hardly  any  two 
men  agree  as  to  the  precise  modification 
of  the  Government,  and  the  proposition 
to  erect  Bengal  into  a  full  Government 
is  on  the  one  hand  strongly  opposed  by 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  Sir  William  Mans- 
field,  Sir  Henry  Durand,  Mr.  Strachey, 
Sir  Eichard  Temple,   and  Sir  William 
Muir ;  whUe,  on  the   other  hand,  it  is 
supported  by  some  very  eminent  men, 
including  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Maine,  and 
Mr.  Grey,  now  himself  Lieutenant  Gk)- 
vemor  of  Bengal.  As  regards  the  Coim- 
cU  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
all  of  the  members  are  adverse  to  the 
proposal.     Under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  not,  I  hope,  presumptuous  in  me  to 
desii'e  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  own 
from  the  arguments  of  those  very  dis- 
tinguished men ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  under  existing  conditions — ^I  limit 
myself  to  that — it  seems  to  me  inexpe- 
dient to  erect  Bengal  into   a  full  Go- 
vernment. What  is  the  complaint  against 
the  existing  Government  ?    It  is  that  it 
is  weak.     That  is  an  ambiguous  word — 
is  it  weak  in  point  of  physical  strength, 
so  that  it  cannot  overtake  its  work,  or 
is  it  weak  in  regard  to  its  authority? 
Now  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  it  is 
weak  as  regards  mere  physical  strong^ 
and  this  kind  of  weakness  we  have  it  in 
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our  power  to  remedy  without  coming  to 
Parliament  for  any  new  power.  Measures 
are  now  under  consideration  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  the  assembling  of  the  heads 
of  departments  into  a  Council  to  debate 
the  matters  which  would  come  before  it 
would  not  strengthen  the  physical  power 
of  the  Government.  If  it  be  asked  whe- 
ther it  is  weak  in  point  of  authority,  a 
decided  negative  must,  I  think,  be  given. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  very  theory 
of  a  Lieutenant  Governorship  is  that  it 
represents  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
General.  The  Governor  General  of  India 
is  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  being  his  deputy;  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  authority  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  latter  speaks,  he  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment of  India.  To  assemble  his 
heads  of  departments  in  a  Coimcil  would 
do  nothing  to  strengthen  his  authority. 
The  real  object  of  the  proposal  is  not  to 
increase  the  physical  strength  or  autho- 
rity of  the  Government,  but  to  give  it 
greater  strength  to  resist  the  Governor 
eneral  in  his  own  capital  and  province. 
That  is  not,  indeed,  the  way  in  which  it 
is  put  by  its  supporters,  but  it  is  the  real 
gist  of  liieir  argument ;  for  they  say  they 
are  over-shadowed  by  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, and  that  when  complaints  arise 
they  are  carried  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  But  that  is  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment being  located  in  Bengal ;  and  until 
Parliament  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  should  be  removed  from  its  ancient 
capital,  and  relegated  to  some  other  part 
of  India,  you  cannot  by  any  trick  or  de- 
vice prevent  people  from  going  at  once 
to  the  higher  authority  rather  than  to 
the  lower  —  to  the  Governor  General 
rather  than  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
What  would  be  the  eflPect  of  the  change  ? 
Merely  to  increase  the  friction  and  ten- 
dency to  jealousy  which  may  already 
exist,  and  so  run  serious  risk  of  a  mis- 
imderstanding  between  the  Supremo  Go- 
vernment and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal.  I  confess  I  attach  great 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
been  in  tlie  position  of  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal,  and  have  felt  the  in- 
conveniences which  atta<;hed  to  it.  We 
have  recently  introduced  into  the  Home 
Council  Sir  Frederick  HaUiday,  who  was 
Lieutenant  Governor  during  the  disas- 
trous i)€riod  of  the  mutiny  of  1857.  He 
is  a  man  of  very  great  experience  and 


ability,  and  his  decided  opinion  is  that 
no  assistance  whatever  would  be  given 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  simply 
erecting  the  administrative  heads  of  de- 
partments into  an  Executive  Council, 
allowing  them  to  debate  the  measures 
which  might  come  before  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  serious  inconveniences  might 
arise  from  two  Governments,  quasi  su- 
preme in  their  own  territories,  sitting  in 
the  same  city,  like  the  two  kings  of 
Brentford.  Another  suggestion  has  been 
made  which  approves  itself  much  more 
to  my  judgment ;  and,  if  I  had  trusted 
entirely  to  my  own  judgment,  I  should 
have  introduced  it  into  me  present  Bill ; 
but,  considering  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  prevails  on  the  subject,  I  desire 
to  wait  another  year  bemre  advising 
Parliament  as  to  the  course  it  shoidd 
adopt.  But  I  may  mention  what  I  con- 
sider might  be  an  expedient  course.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal  has  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  his  own,  and  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Coimcil  of 
India ;  but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  India. 
Business,  consequently,  which  goes  to 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India  in 
reference  to  questions  affecting  Bengal 
cannot  be  maae  a  matter  of  vivd  voce  ex- 
planation between  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor and  the  Supreme  Government. 
A  whole  set  of  despatches  must  go  firom 
one  to  the  other,  though  both  sit  in  the 
same  city,  and  are  very  much  concerned 
in  the  same  matters.  No  arrangement 
can  be  more  inconvenient,  and  the  remedy 
which  Sir  Frederick  Halliday  suggests 
is  to  place  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
more  immediate  connection  with  the 
Executive  Council  at  Calcutta.  Speak- 
ing of  the  tendency  to  pass  over  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Government,  he  says — 

**  This  would  happen  under  anj  constitution  of 
the  superior  Government,  whenever  it  might  be 
put  down  permanently  over  against  the  subordi- 
nate Government,  as  now  in  Bengal.  Nothing  of 
this  would  be  obviated  hj  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Bengal  Government.  Indeed,  a 
Governor  appointed  and  chosen  in  England  might 
be  more  ciposed  to  it  than  a  Governor  chosen  for 
his  familiarity  with  the  details  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration ;  and  if  he  had  a  Council,  that  would  not 
help  him,  seeing  that  Councils  do  not  hinder  much 
occasional  soreness,  even  in  the  distant  Govern- 
ments of  Madras  and  Bombay.  A  Council  in 
Bengal  pitted  against  the  Council  of  India,  pre- 
sent in  the  same  place,  might  indeed  heightea 
the  turmoil." 
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Then,  at  the  dose  of  his  Minute  he  sug- 
gests that  the  Lieutenant  Gbvemor  should 
be  placed  in  more  immediate  connection 
with  the  Executive  Council,  as  far,  at' 
least,  as  concerns  matters  connected  with 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  That  arrange- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  the  presence  of  the  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department  in  meetings  of 
the  Cabinet.  It  may  be  said  that  if  any 
complaint  were  made  against  the  Lieute- 
nant Gk)vemor,  he  would  be  sitting  in 
the  Executive  Council  as  a  judge  in  his 
own  case.  Li  like  manner,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  complaints  were  made  against 
the  Home  Secretary,  he  would  be  sitting 
in  the  Cabinet  upon  those  complaints ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  have  never  heard 
any  practical  objection  to  the  Minister 
being  there  to  defend  and  explain  his 
own  conduct.  The  present  arrangement 
simply  leads  to  the  multiplication  of  that 
which  is  the"  great  bane  of  Governments 
in  India — ^the  unnecessary  writing  of  vo- 
luminous despatches  when  five  minutes 
of  conversation  between  the  persons  im- 
mediately concerned  would  settie  the 
whole  matter.  I  do  not  wish  to  depre- 
date the  habit  of  recording  in  Minutes 
the  arguments  used  on  both  sides,  for  I 
do  not  know  any  mode  by  which  persons 
not  conversant  with  a  question  are  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  merits  than  by  read- 
ing the  Minutes  of  two  able  men  taking 
dinerent  sides;  but  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  this  system,  and  when  impor- 
tant interests — ^those  of  the  planters,  for 
example  —  are  concerned  it  is  desirable 
that  tiie  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor should  express  not  only  in  name, 
but  in  reality,  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Government  of  India ;  and  I  think 
you  will  never  efltect  this  unless  you  bring 
about  a  closer  union  between  these  two 
authorities,  both  sitting  in  Calcutta. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  plan  which 
seems  to  me  the  best,  but  I  do  not  ask 
the  House  to  come  to  any  decision  this 
Session  on  so  difficult  and  important  a 

Suestion.  I  have  therefore  struck  out 
le  only  clause  involving  serious  diflFer- 
ence  of  opinion,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  JBill,  having  for  its  two  main 
objects  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
Executive  Government  as  regards  legis- 
lation for  the  non-regidation  provinces 
and  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of 
Europeans  through  the  door  of  the  com- 
.I)etitive  examination  for  the  Civil  Service 
of  India,  will  receive  the  assent  of  your 
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Lordships'  House  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mwed,  ' '  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
— {The  jkike  of  Argyll,) 

Lord  LYVEDEN  said,  he  anticipated 
very  little  opposition  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Bill,  for  it  gave  greater  power  to  the 
Governor  General  than  he  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  exercise  —  a  course  recom- 
mended by  Lord  EUenborough  and  other 
high  authorities.  With  the  Governor 
General  rested  the  main  responsibility, 
and  with  him  ought  to  rest  the  main 
power.  He  also  approved  the  change 
with  regard  to  the  non-regulation  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  rectification  of  the  blun- 
ders of  previous  Acts  could  excite  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  novelty  of  the 
Bill  was  that  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  natives  to  employment  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  without  competi- 
tive examination.  He  had  never  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  that  system  in  this 
country ;  but  in  India  he  ihought  it  less 
calculated  to  draw  out  the  qualifications 
for  Indian  Service  than  any  other  that 
could  be  devised.  The  questions  some- 
times asked  by  the  Examiners  were  al- 
most ludicrous.  Moral  qualities  were 
required  far  more  than  intellectual  ones, 
and  the  former  no  competitive  examina- 
tion could  ascertain.  His  noble  Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll),  however,  would, 
he  believed,  find  himself  mistaken  if  he 
went  back  to  the  declarations  of  18S8, 
and  imagined  that  the  natives  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  proposal  he  had  now 
made.  There  might  not  be  political  job- 
bery or  nepotism,  but  there  were  other 
influences  which  might  guide  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  in  mddng  appoint- 
ments, and  natives  would  not  feel  them- 
selves in  the  same  position  as  Europeans 
who  came  out  after  a  competitive  ex- 
amination. On  the  other  hand,  a  Eu- 
ropean, having  passed  an  examination, 
and  deeming  that  he  had  an  inchoate 
right  to  an  appointment,  might  find,  on 
his  arrival,  that  the  i)ost  had  been  al- 
ready filled  by  the  appointment  of  a 
native.  He  could  not  understand  why 
competitive  examinations  should  not  be 
carried  on  in  India,  and  why  the  success- 
ful competitors  should  not  be  sent,  if  ne- 
cessary, here  to  learn  English  customs  and 
institutions.  The  only  reason  he  had  heard 
urged  against  a  mixed  competition  was 
that  the  natives  were  extremely  preco- 
cious in  the  early  stages  of  their  life; 
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and  by  their  quickness  and  knowledge, 
would  beat  Europeans,  and  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  latter  to  subject  them  to 
such  competition.  As  to  the  nine  scho- 
larships proposed  by  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
that  would  have  been  a  very  inade- 
quate arrangement.  He  thought  the 
noble  Duke  had  been  weU  advised  in 
omitting  from  this  Bill  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  Lieutenant  (Jovemorship 
of  Bengal,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  his  predecessor 
last  year.  But  the  other  Bill  proposed  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote — which  was  a  mea- 
sure of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
present,  inasmuch  as  it  would  completely 
alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  —  had  failed  to  get 
through  the  other  House.  It  did  not, 
indeed,  go  so  far  as  the  Bill  he  (Lord 
Lyveden)  prepared  by  desire  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  as  a  Member  of  his  Go- 
vernment ;  but  he  hoped  the  noble  Duke 
would  introduce  it  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  carry  it  on  pari  passii.  with 
the  present  Bill.  The  BiU  altered  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  in  a  most 
proper  manner.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  practice  to  select  as  Members  of  the 
Council  men  who  had  left  India  many 
years  and  who  had  forgotten  all  about 
it ;  and  it  would  be  expedient  to  provide 
that  no  one  should  nereafter  Tbe  ap- 
pointed who  had  left  India  more  than 
five  years.  In  the  discussion  upon  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote*s  Bill  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  should  sit  in  the  Council  and 
have  a  voice  in  it ;  and  that  would  be  an 
important  alteration,  because  any  Minis- 
ter in  either  House  of  Parliament  who  had 
had  £in  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Council  would  be  all 
the  more  competent  to  grapple  with 
Indian  subjects  in  debate.  He  was  jus- 
tified in  drawing  attention  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  BiU  K)r  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council,  because  the  noble 
Duke  had  himself  invited  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  question  agitated  people 
in  India,  and  they  were  'looking  K)r- 
ward  to  a  change,  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  economy,  but  also  in  the 
rapidity  and  efficiency  of  general  ad- 
ministration. He  could  not  help  think- 
ing it  would  be  better  if  the  niunber  of 
the  Council  were  limited  to  eight  or  ten, 
instead  of  fifteen,  because  with  fewer 
Members  there  would  be  less  discussion 
and  equal  efficiency  in  business.     He 


wished  there  had  been  something  in  the 
Bill  in  relation  to  the  rendering  of  ac- 
counts in  a  more  perfect  form.  The  ac- 
counts were  getting  more  intricate  and 
involved  every  year,  and  the  Estimates 
sent  home  were  getting  more  and  more 
fallacious.  Whether  tiiis  was  to  be  re- 
medied by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  an 
instruction  from  the  noble  Duke,  though 
such  instruction  had  hitherto  failed,  was 
perhaps  a  matter  for  consideration.  The 
Estimates  sent  home  last  year  appeared 
to  have  been  a  complete  delusion  on  the 
wrong  side ;  for,  instead  of  there  being 
a  surplus,  there  was  a  deficiency.  Ano- 
ther matter  which  ought  to  be  discussed 
was  our  relation  with  the  tribes  of 
Afghanistan;  and,  as  we  had  acknow- 
ledged a  Sovereign,  it  was  important  it 
should  be  known  how  far  we  were  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  him  on  the  throne, 
lest  we  should,  to  use  words  rendered 
classical  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  **  drift  into  war."  He 
was  not  £in  alarmist  respecting  the  ap- 
prehended invasion  of  India  by  Bussia, 
but  the  general  question  was  a  large 
one ;  and  the  pi^oduction  of  the  Papers 
recording  what  had  passed  between  the 
Indian  Government  and  the  tribes  of 
Afghanistan  would  communicate  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Makquess  of  SAUSBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  avaU 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  ability  and  interest  of  the 
speech  made  by  the  noble  Duke,  and 
the  value  of  the  BiU  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  table.  The  only  difficulty  I 
find  in  criticizing  that  BOl  and  speech 
is,  that  I  almost  entirely  agree  with 
them.  I  believe  the  step  taken  by  the 
noble  Duke,  in  extending  the  power  of 
the  Governor  General  in  matters  of 
legislation,  is  eminently  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  the  experience 
of  English  statesmen  will  lead  them  to 
extend  that  power  still  further.  I  be- 
lieve no  greater  mistake  has  been  made 
of  recent  years,  in  regard  to  Indian 
matters,  than  that  of  thinking  we  could 
produce  a  copy  of  the  Enghsh  Consti- 
tution in  India.  If  you  wish  to  govern 
Asiatics  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
their  opinions  and  interests,  you  must 
govern  them  Asiatically ;  and  the  cum- 
brous system  which  we,  in  obedience  to 
our  instincts,  have  adopted  for  guarding 
the  interests  of  all  in  the  progress  of 
legislation,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  ^iSassct 
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feelings,  and  only  tends  to  lander  the 
progress  of   government.    In  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
popularity  of  the  English  rule  in  India, 
no  reproach  has  been  addressed  to  us 
more  often  than  that  we  have  attempted 
to  govern  India  by  refined  but  cum- 
brous and   tardy  methods,   which   the 
natives  would  gladly  exchange  for  more 
rapid,   though,   perhaps,   ruder  justice. 
Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
noble  Duke  is  tending  towards  a  more 
despotic  ideal  of  management;  and  I 
trust  that,  when  we  eet  free  from  some 
superstitions  of   public   opinion  which 
have  hampered  us  during  the  last  gene- 
ration or  two,  we  shall  extend  the  des- 
potic  idea  a  little    further,   and  shaU 
confine  our  attempts  to  imitate  Euro- 
pean institutions  to  those  places  where 
the  European  population  is  in  the  ma- 
jority.    Another  most  important   mat- 
ter is  the  admission  of  natives  to  em- 
ployments   imder    the   Government    of 
India.     I  think  that  the  plan  of  the 
noble  Duke  contained  in  this  Bill  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
a  very  difficult  question,  and  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  system  of  appointment 
by  competition.     The  evil  of   that    is 
two-fold — ^if  it  fails,  as  it  hitherto  has 
done,  and  the  natives  do  not  take  ad- 
vantaffe    of  your    competitive   system, 
then  they  blame  you  for  having  excited 
their  hopes,  and,  as  they  think,  acted 
with  duplicity;  if  it  succeed  you  give 
them  vested  rights  in  the  offices  which 
they  come  to  hold,  and  that,  in  time  of 
trouble,  may  expose  you  to  dangers  on 
which  I  should  hardly  venture  here  to 
enlarge,  but  which  must  sponttmeously 
suggest  themselves.     Therefore  it  is  far 
better  that  natives  should  be  appointed 
on  the  exclusive   responsibility  of  the 
Governor  General ;   and  I  do  hope  the 
noble  Duke  will  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  too  much  in  that  respect, 
or  to  do  anything  that  shall  cause  him 
to  hesitate  in  the  trial  of  the  new  sys- 
tem.    Whatever  is  done  must,  of  course, 
be  done  slowly  and  tentatively.     There 
are  two  dangers  to  avoid — if  you  are  too 
careless  you  may  appoint  men  educated 
and  competent,  but  in  their  hearts  not 
loyal  to  your  rule;   and,  on  the  other 
hand,   while   you  may  obtain    natives 
loyal  to  your  rule,   Qio  differences  of 
race,  which  we  can  hardly  appreciate 
here,  but  which  exercise  so  strong  an 
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influence  in  India,  may  arouse  jealousies 
between  civil  servants  which  may  render 
it  impossible  for  natives  and  Europeans 
to  work  harmoniously  in  the  same  office. 
One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  you 
have  to  guard  against  is  the  possibOity 
of  jealousy  arising  from  the  introduction 
of  natives  into  the  service.     There   is 
one  point  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Duke  against  which  I  wish  to  enter  my 
protest.     He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  could  fulfil  our 
pledge  was  by  admitting  natives  to  the 
direct  service  of  the  Crown.     My  belief 
is  that  the  true  way  to  admit  the  natives 
of  India  to  a  just  share  in  the  Indian 
Government  is  to  maintain  the    native 
Sovereignties  which  we  protect,  because 
in  the  management  of  these  Sovereign- 
ties the  natives  participate  according  to 
their  •  own  ideas  of  government,  in  the 
way  they  best  understand,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
equality  and  efficiency  which  we  have  in 
view.   One  of  the  main  arguments  against 
annexation,  and  in  favour  of  the  policy 
of  maintaining  those  native  States  which 
still  remain,  is  that  by  so  doing  you  are 
able  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  those 
natives  of  India  who  feel  themselves  fit 
for  political  offices,    and  that  you  are 
thus  able  to  repudiate  the  reproach  that 
you  are  barring  out  the  fields  of  patron- 
age by  the  barriers  of  caste  or  race.     I 
believe  that   such  a  policy  woidd    be 
suicidal,  and  by  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference with  the  native  Princes  who  still 
remain  you  will  be  saved  from  the  re- 
proach.    The  only  other  point  connected 
with  the  policy  of  this  Bill  was  a  point, 
if  I  may  use  the  Hibernicism,  relating 
to  matters  not  in  the  Bill.     There  is  no 
doubt    that    the  question    of   the   Go- 
vernorship of  Bengal  is  a  very  knotty 
one,  and  I  think  that  the  noble  Duke 
has  adopted  the  right  course.     The  truth 
is  that  you  cannot  leave  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  where  he  is.     He  is  either  too 
big  or  not  big  enough.      The  original 
idea  with  which  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Governorship  of  Bengal  should  be  erected 
was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
English  statesman  in  that  position,  and 
thus  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  an  evil 
which  was  strongly  experienced  at  the 
time  of  the  Orissa  famine.     But  the  ob- 
jection was  well-founded  that  you  could 
not  have  a  Lieutenant  Gx)vemor  inde- 
pendent of  the  Governor  General  without 
introducing  an  amount  of  disagreement 
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which  had  in  former  times  been  so  fatal 
to  Bengal.  If  ever  the  question  of  a 
GK)vemor  of  Bengal  is  to  be  taken  up,  it 
must  be  when  you  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty about  what  is  to  be  the  capital  of 
India,  and  when  you  have  determined  not 
to  throw  away  the  lives  of  the  ablest  of 
your  servants  in  India  by  placing  them  in 
the  most  unhealthy  station  to  be  found  in 
that  country.  "When  you  have  attained 
to  that  stage  of  administrative  wisdom, 
then  wiU  be  the  time  for  attempting  a 
settlement  of  this  question.  In  the 
meantime,  I  think  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Government  is  the  right  one.  One 
subject  still  remains,  which  was  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  (Lord 
Lyveden) — the  composition  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  England.  I  earnestly  wish  that 
the  noble  Duke  would  address  himself 
to  that  question.  It  is  very  disagreeable 
to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  gentlemen 
in  their  absence,  especially  as  those  gen- 
tlemen are  well  known  for  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  conduct  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  you 
do  require  a  certain  nimiber  of  men — 
when  India  is  changing  fipomday  to  day — 
who  know  what  India  is  rather  than 
what  India  was,  and  to  do  this  you  must 
introduce  a  new  system  of  election  into 
the  Coimcil.  Whether  this  is  to  be  done 
by  introducing  retirement  after  a  certain 
tune,  or  by  fixing  an  age  beyond  which 
a  Member  should  be  ineligible  to  sit  in 
the  Coimcil,  or  by  compelling  resignation 
at  the  will  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
— ^in  one  way  or  another  you  must  pro- 
mote a  more  rapid  circulation  of  Mem- 
bers, for  there  is  not  enough  of  new 
blood  in  the  Council  of  India.  I  cannot, 
however,  agi'ee  in  thinking  that  the 
Council  ought  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
gentlemen  who  have  recently  been  in 
employment  under  the  Government  of  In- 
dia. I  believe  the  noble  Duke  will  hear 
more  about  that  to-morrow ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  noble  Duke  agrees  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  representing  the  commercial 
element  in  the  Indian  Coimcil.  It  is 
perfectly  impossible  that  the  proper  im- 
portance can  attach  to  the  measures 
adopted  in  relation  to  the  commercial 
and  mercantile  interests  unless  those  in- 
terests are  represented  in  the  Council, 
and  able  to  discuss  those  measures. 
There  is  another  point  to  which  I  will 
refer.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  more  power  given  to  the  Governor 


General,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  Bill  providing  that,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  of 
opinion  that  any  measure  proposed  be- 
fore him  was  necessary  for  securing  the 
welfare,  safety,  and  tranquillity  of  Lidia, 
he  might  on  his  own  authority  adopt 
and  carry  it  into  execution — only  in  sudi 
case  that  he  should  also  notify  the  fact 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  tutelage  in  which  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  is  held  by  his  Council  is 
injurious  to  the  good  government  of 
India.  It  is  perfectly  true,  in  reference 
to  such  matters  as  railway  guarantees 
and  other  commercial  afiPkirs  of  that 
kind,  the  veto  of  the  Coimcil  is  occasion- 
ally a  protection ;  but  with  that  solitary 
exception  I  believe  that  the  principle 
upon  which  Lord  Palmerston  acted  in 
1858  was  a  sound  one — that  the  respon- 
sibility should  lie  in  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
alone.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  curious  machinery  of  the  Coun- 
cil, so  strangely  selected  and  endowed 
with  such  anomalous  powers,  was  not 
adopted  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
best  plan  that  could  be  devised,  but  as  a 
compromise  to  get  rid  of  the  opposition 
of  the  old  East  India  Company.  They 
have  had  ten  years  of  their  compromise, 
and  the  time  has  at  length  come  to  re- 
consider it.  I  think  we  may  fairly  ask 
whether  the  ordinary  rules  of  our  Con- 
stitution ought  not  to  be  put  in  practice, 
and  whether  we  ought  not  to  place  in 
the  Secretary  of  State  alone  that  respon- 
sibility which  is  borne  by  every  other 
Minister  of  the  Crown?  I  hope,  at  all 
events,  that  the  noble  Duke  wiU  not 
allow  the  Session  to  pass  away  without 
clearing  up  the  mystery  which  enables 
the  Council,  under  cover  of  vetoing 
money  questions,  to  interfere  with  every 
other  measure  on  the  plea  that  it  in- 
volved money  considerations,  and  which, 
in  fact,  makes  them  an  incubus  upon  the 
Minister.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
they  will  not  exercise  the  veto  except 
upon  extraordinary  occasions.  The  very 
fact  that  they  can  exercise  it  imposes 
a  check  upon  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  which  he  ought  not  to  be 
subjected,  and  the  power  of  veto  ought 
to  be  confined  to  money  measures  alone. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  legislation  on  this  subject  may 
safely  be  attempted,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  Parliament  will  support  the 
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noble  Duke  in  any  endeavour  whicli  lie 
may  make.  I  entirely  assent  to  the 
changes  which  the  noble  Duke  proposes, 
and  I  think  they  indicate  the  policy  in 
which  the  statesmen  who  succeed  him 
will  have  to  go  further  than  he  has  gone, 
and  that  the  removal  of  so  many  of  the 
old  prejudices  on  this  question  is  full  of 
happy  omen  for  the  future  good  govern- 
ment of  India. 

Lord  HOUGHTON :  I  very  deeply 
regret,  my  Lords,  the  embarrassments 
that  seem  to  have  attended  the  new  Gk)- 
vemment  of  India  ever  since  its  construc- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
man  who  considers  the  question  as  it 
came  before  Parliament  some  years  ago, 
in  the  different  relations  both  as  regarded 
the  Government  of  England  and  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  natives  of  that 
country,  not  to  feel  that  we  were  entering 
upon  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  problem 
that  we  required  to  be  guided  by  almost 
superhuman  wisdom  and  superhimian 
knowledge.  We  are  here  in  this  position 
—that  it  IS  impossible  for  any  man— -even 
for  my  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury) — ^to  speak  upon  this 
question  without  falling  into  a  series  of 
contradictions.  My  noble  Friend  evi- 
dently desires  that  there  should  be  no 
limitation  placed  upon  the  power  of  the 
English  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
because  he  says  it  is  advisable  that  he 
should  act  with  the  same  independence 
that  other  Ministers  do.  From  that  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  residing  in  this  country — a  Gentle- 
man who  probably  knows  no  more  about 
India  than  any  one  of  us  can  learn  by 
our  own  political  study  and  our  own  po- 
litical thought — should  be  invested  with 
what  may  be  called  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Government  of  India.  At  the 
same  time  my  noble  Friend  says  he  de- 
sires to  see  India  governed  in  India,  and 
not  from  England.  Every  measure  which 
tends  to  separate  the  Government  of 
India  from  the  Government  of  England, 
and  to  enable  the  Government  of  India 
to  be  carried  on  by  those  who  alone  can 
imderstand  the  subject,  will  meet  with 
my  cordial  assent ;  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  Parliament  has 
done  wisely  in  giving  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  a  Council  composed  of 
men  who  have  that  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  country  that  those  alone  can  have 
who  have  been  in  direct  commimication 
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with  the  natives  of  India.  But  the  ques- 
tion now  before  your  Lordships  is  com- 
plicated to  such  a  degree  that  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  solve  it.  When  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  inti- 
mates that  he  intends  to  introduce  into 
the  Government  of  India  the  natives  of 
India  to  an  extent  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  adopted,  I  would  remark  that,  if 
he  means  to  do  so,  he  must  set  about  it 
in  some  other  way  than  that  which  would 
destroy  whatever  good  has  come  from  the 
present  system  of  competition  in  Eng- 
land. I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  never  could  see  the  advantage  to  the 
public  service  of  giving  appointments  in 
India  to  young  men  merely  because  they 
had  imdei^one  a  severe  intellectual  test, 
while  they  might  not  have  any  moral 
capabilities  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  Governors  of  India  possess 
any  great  superiority  over  those  who 
fiUed  the  same  positions  in  former  times. 
No  doubt,  in  former  times,  young  men 
were  put  forward  and  selected  for  ap- 
pointments in  India  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  had  qualifications  which 
would  fit  them  for  the  public  service  in 
that  country  ;  and,  therefore,  I  very 
much  doubt  that  your  modem  competitive 
examination  gives  you  anything  like  so 
good  a  knowledge  of  the  staple  qualifi- 
cations of  the  men  you  send  to  India  as 
you  had  in  old  times.  But  the  question 
is,  can  we  exclude  natives  altogether? 
I  believe  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  We 
might  wish  to  govern  India  entirely  by 
Englishmen ;  but  education  is  spreading 
there,  and  we  cannot  in  India  act  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  policy  of  extending 
self-ffovemment  on  which  we  are  acting 
in  all  our  other  possessions.  I  only  hope 
the  noble  Duke  feels  the  magnitude  of 
the  change  which  he  caUs  on  us  to  bring 
about.  He  is  now  about  to  have  carii^ 
out  for  the  first  time  the  principle  stated  in 
that  magnificent,  but  hitherto  futile,  de- 
claration in  which  it  was  stated  that  tiiie 
government  of  India  would  be  conducted 
without  reference  to  differences  of  race. 
I  hope  my  noble  Friend  will  be  able  to 
adapt  that  principle  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  GK)vemment  in  India,  and  that  he 
may  be  able  to  bring  about  a  lara^  ad- 
mission of  natives ;  but  how  to  do  ihis 
under  present  circumstances  is  to  me  an 
enigma.  That  something  must  be  done 
is  certain ;  but  I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  remember  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.    They  cannot  be  exaggerated.    It 
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is  difficult  to  see  how  natiyes  and  Eng- 
lishm'en  can  work  together  in  one  ser- 
vice, difPering  as  they  do  in  religion, 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  this  happened 
— so  simple  a  post  as  that  of  surgeon  to 
one  of  our  regiments  having  been  put 
up  to  competion  it  was  assigned  to  a 
native  ;  but  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Halifax)  who  was  then  Minister  for 
India,  felt  himself  unable  to  make  the 
appointment.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  appointment  of  a  native  would  pro- 
voke such  a  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  regi- 
ment that  my  noble  Friend  thought  it 
would  be  better  even  to  do  an  injustice 
to  the  individual  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  consequences  which  might  follow 
£rom  his  appointment.  There  is  another 
point  which  I  would  ask  the  noble  Duke 
to  explain  a  little  more  fully.  How  will 
you  combine  this  arbitrary  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  General  with  the 
competitive  system  in  this  coimtry  ?  Are 
there  certain  appointments  to  be  given 
without  competition,  but  on  the  arbi- 
trary judgment  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, and  are  there  other  appointments 
which  wiU  be  competed  for  in  England  ? 
Some  of  the  difficulties  in  this  matter 
the  noble  Duke  will,  doubtless,  be  able 
to  explain  away;  but  I  fear  there  are 
others  which,  with  aU  his  power,  he  will 
be  forced  to  leave  behind. 

Viscount  HAEDINGE  quite  concur- 
red in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Any 
legislation  which  tended  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India  was,  in  his  opinion,  legislation  in 
the  right  direction.  As  regarded  the 
last  clause,  admitting  natives  to  the  Co- 
venanted Service,  the  men  recently  ap- 
pointed had  been  introduced  on  that 
system;  but  he  could  not  but  remark 
that  in  his  eiqperience  the  competitive 
system,  which  had  been  some  time  on 
its  trial,  had  not  produced  such  able 
servants  for  India  as  the  old  patronage 
system  did.  He  therefore  thought  it 
better  to  have  tlie  appointments  made 
in  the  way  provided  by  this  Bill  than  to 
have  them  made  by  competition  to  take 
place  at  Calcutta  or  in  London.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  noble  Duke  was 
aware  how  comparatively  few  natives 
there  were  in  the  Uncovenanted  Service. 
In  that  service,  out  of  2,000  officials, 
only  fifteen  natives  held  appointments  of 
a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year;  and  in  the 
other  appointments  there  were  six  Euro- 


C18  to  one  native.  This  seemed  to 
a  very  large  disproportion,  and 
either  the  Gfovemment  of  India  had  no 
disposition  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  natives,  or  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  finding  natives  capable  of 
filling  appointments.  When  he  was  in 
Lidia  he  knew  natives  who  filled  the 
office  of  deputy-magistrate.  If  the  sys- 
tem of  competition  were  introduced  in 
India  they  would  have  clever  Bengalees 
from  the  College  at  Calcutta  who  would 
distance  all  competitors.  Now,  it  was 
quite  notorious  uiat  a  Bengalee  might 
do  very  well  for  a  deputy-magistrate, 
but  his  habits  disqualined  him  for  the 
higher  offices  of  the  Civil  Service.  If 
the  seniority  principle  were  adopted, 
natives  would  rise  pari  passu  with 
Europeans,  and  the  GU)vemor-Gteneral 
knowing  that  a  European  would  be  the 
better  man,  for — say  such  an  office  as 
that  of  Zillah  Judge — a  difficulty  woidd 
arise,  unless  the  Governor  General  had 
the  power  of  appointing  an  European 
over  his  head.  Everyone  must  see  that 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  natives 
out  of  the  Civil  Service.  We  must  ad- 
mit them,  and  he  thought  the  plan  of 
admitting  them  embodied  in  this  Bill 
was  better  than  that  which  had  been 
proposed  elsewhere — ^namely,  to  admit 
them  by  competitive  examination. 

The.  Dijke  of  SOMERSET  rose  to 
raake  one  suggestion.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Secretary  for  India  had  a  seat 
in  their  Lordships'  House.  He  there- 
fore asked  his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  whether  he  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  Session,  favour  the  House 
with  a  statement  regarding  the  finances 
of  India  ?  It  was  said  that  the  Indian 
Budgets  brought  forward  in  the  other 
House  were  works  of  imagination  rather 
than  finemcial  accounts.  Perhaps  it 
might  seem  to  trench  on  the  privileges 
of  the  other  House;  but  as  no  money 
was  voted  when  the  Indian  Budget  was 
brought  forward,  there  would  perhaps 
be  no  difficulty  if  the  noble  Duke  were 
to  favour  their  Lordships'  House  with 
a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  India. 

The  DtTKE  op  ARGYLL  said,  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Lyveden)  had  asked  how 
far  we  had  committed  ourselves  by  our 
acknowledgment  of  the  present  Buler  of 
Affghanistan,  and  to  what  extent  we  had 
engaged  ourselves  to  maintain  him  r^^ 
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the  tlirone.  In  answer  to  his  noble 
Friend  he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had  to 
say  that  the  money  and  arms  given  to 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  was  simply  a  present. 
No  conditions  whatever  had  been  made 
with  the  Ameer.  The  Ameer  asked  the 
Government  for  assistance,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  lost  much  of  his 
revenue  in  the  war,  and  the  money  was 
given  to  him  as  a  present.  The  Govern- 
ment in  India  and  the  (Government  at 
Home  were  free  to  take  in  the  future 
whatever  course  might  be  best  for  our 
own  interests  and  those  of  Cabul.  He 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1833.  He  was  not 
defending  that  clause,  because  bethought 
that  the  abstract  declarations  of  principles 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  were  extremely  in- 
convenient and,  for  the  most  part,  impo- 
litic, as  leading  to  expectations  which 
never  could  be  wholly  fiifilled,  and  which 
were  always  liable  to  be  quoted  against 
this  country  with  amplifications  which 
were  never  intended  by  Parliament.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  promises  being  made  which  were 
contained  in  the  Queen's  Proclamation 
issued  under  Lord  Derby's  Government 
at  the  time  thatthe  Crown  assimied  the  no- 
minal government  of  India.  He  thought 
that  Proclamation  contained  abstract  de- 
clarations of  principle  which  had  been 
foimd  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and 
which  had  been  frequently  quoted  against 
us  in  regard  to  causes  to  which  they  were 
never  intended  to  apply.  Neverdieless, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  declaration 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1 833  ought  to  be 
adhered  to  as  far  as  possible.  As  the 
law  stood,  no  office  or  place  under  the 
Compeiny — and  of  course  the  Crown  now 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  Company — could 
be  shut  to  natives  of  India  merely  because 
they  were  natives.  Of  course,  there  were 
many  offices  of  which  it  might  be  said 
that  they  could  not  be  filled  by  natives, 
such  as  great  administrative  offices.  He 
entirely  assented  to  the  general  principle 
laid  down  by  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury) — namely,  that  it 
was  not  only  our  duty  to  ourselves,  but 
to  India  also,  to  maintain  our  dominion 
in  that  country,  and  to  take  no  steps  that 
endangered  the  dominion  except  such  as 
must  lead,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  com- 
plete education  of  the  people.  In  the 
ineantime, '  however,  we  were  not  bound 
to  employ  natives  who  were  not  loyal  to 
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ourselves.  As  regards  the  powers  of 
the  Council,  he  could  assure  his  noble 
Friend  that  the  attention  he  had  been  able 
to  pay  to  that  subject  showed  him  that  his 
noble  Friend  laboured  under  an  erroneous 
impression  concerning  it.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  absolutely  supreme  on  finan- 
cial matters.  He  had  the  whole  control 
of  the  Secret  Committee  and,  besides 
that,  in  all  matters  of  policy,  including 
even  taxation,  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  him  to  over-rule  the  opinions  of  his 
Council.  That  he  believed  to  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  and  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  Council 
had  set  up  its  authority  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Even 
in  the  great  Mysore  case,  which  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  a  large  amoimt  of  revenue, 
no  suggestion  had  ever  beeA  made  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  incompetent 
to  deal  with  it  upon  his  sole  authority. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  who  had  just  sat  down,  as  to  whether 
the  clause  he  had  referred  to  was  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  he  must  express  his  opinion 
that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  they  ought  to  proceed 
very  careftdly  with  regard  to  it.  The 
safer  plan  would  be  to  lay  down  some 
system  of  selection  with  regard  to  the 
natives.  He  could  conceive  no  motives 
which  could  possibly  bias  to  an  injurious 
degree  the  authoriiy  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  selection  of  natives.  It 
was  most  improper  that  the  Government 
of  India  should  be  restrained  by  law  from 
selecting  natives  to  fill  offices  the  duties 
of  whicn  they  were  thoroughly  compe- 
tent to  discharge.  With  regard  to  what 
was  very  erroneously  caUed  *'  the  Indian 
Budget,"  which,  in  fact,  was  no  budget 
at  £ul,  but  simply  a  statement  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  finances  of  India,  hitherto  it 
had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  require  his 
hon.  Friend  who  represented  the  Indian 
Department  there  to  make  that  state- 
ment in  that  House ;  but  their  Lordship's 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  have  another 
statement  upon  the  subject  made  to  them. 
He  intended,  with  their  Lordships'  per- 
mission, at  the  proper  time  to  lay  before 
them  a  statement  respecting  the  Indian 
finances. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  5M  of 
April, 
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TITHE  RENT-CHARGES  (IRELAND.)  ^'^'"''4     ^X^^^J'f^  ^  *^'*'? 

^                 '  Betums  should  oe  induded  the  amount 

MOTION  FOR  EETUHN8.  „£  ^i^■^^^  TOiit-charge  8old,  not  only  in  the 
The  Eakl  of  LIMEEIGK,  in  moving  Landed  Estates  Court,  but  in  the  En- 
for  a  Return  of  all  tithe  rent-chaiges  sold  cumbered  Estates  Court, 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  &eland,  Motion  agretd  to. 
said,  it  appeared  probable  that  a  mea- 
sure having  for  its  object  to  make  great  SALMON  FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND), 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  Estab-  address  fob  a  eetuek. 
lished  Church  of  L*eland  would  come  ^  ATj-rvTrt-rro  -j  xi.  x^i.  -.r  ^ 
before  their  Lordships  during  the  pre-  .Lord  ABmGER  swd,  that  tiielfotion 
sent  Session,  and  he  thought  it  was  of  ^*^,7^  \l  ^°^  conclude  differed 
importance  that  all  the  information  that  shghtly  from  that  wluch  he  had  placed 
could  be  obtained  both  as  to  the  income  ?^  *^®  ^*§«''  "i."^®  }^  '>?®°  mformed 
of  that  Church  and  as  to  the  amount  t^at  the  informataon  first  asked  for  could 
of  capital  represented  by  that  income,  ^'^^  Jf  «f^®?'  foeaihlj  some  M&cml^ 
should  be  in  their  possession.  The  Be-  ""P*  ."^^ }?  g'^g  *  Eetum  where  the 
port  of  the  Royal  Commission  gave  very  ya^i^ation  rolls  had  not  been  made  up  for 
foil  details  as  to  the  income  of  the  JiwL  ten  years— m  tlmt  case,  he  proposed  that 
Church,  and  from  that  Report  he  found  ^^tums  shotUd  be  given  for  the  number 
thatthe  net  annual  income  of  that  Church,  f.J^^^  ^1?^  ^S?^  ^^  ^P^  P®  ^ 
including  the  net  annual  value  in  houses  ^^  «"!*•  ,  ^  ^^J^  Lordslups  might  be 
andlandamountedto£616,840,ofwhich  aware,  last  week  he  had  the  honour  of 
the  tithe  rent-charge  was  £364,224.  The  heading  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Office 
object  of  the  Return  for  which  he  moved  ^P"'^  Y"l  fJ^^J^'  .^<*  0"L  *^a*  occasion 
was  to  put  their  Lordships  into  posses-  ^  8***®i  the  desire  of  the  Scotch  pro- 
sion  of  some  information  as  to  the  capi-  P^^tors  ^at  there  ^ould  be  an  amend- 
tal  represented  by  the  tithe  rent-charge.  ™®S*  °f  *^®  ^^'  P"t|cukrly  m  reference 
There  was  a  considerable  portion  of  flie  *o^®  inapectors.  There  were  inspectors 
tithe  rent-charges  in  the  hands  of  private  "» England  and  also  m  Lreland,  but  Aere 
owners,  many  of  which  had  been  Wd  at  7^^  ""P^^  "»  Scotland,  and  it  w;ould  be 
different  times  through  the  Landed  Es-  Jf  posable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tates  Court,  and  the  price  there  obtained  theAct  unless  mspectors  were  appomted, 
for  them  would  afford  a  fair  criterion  for  "^^  ,^\ ^?P«4  Her  Majesty's  Govenunent 
ascertaining  the  value  of  those  in  the  woiddbnng  m  aBiU  toamendtfieAct  of 
hands  of  the  Church.  They  differed  in  1862,  and^m  the  answer  hehad  received 
nothing  except  in  the  fact  of  their  being  ^"^  ^\  Home  Secretary  he  had  hopes 

in  private  hands  from  the  tithe  rent-  *^^*  **^»*  ^o*^"!  }^  t*"i?-      1?  ^^^ 

changes  in  the  possession  of  the  Church,  therefore  now  ask  whether  Her   Ma- 

ThenobleEarlconcludedbymovingfor-  jesty's  Government  have  considered  ttie 

"^           °  subject,  and  u  there  is  any  prospect  of  a 

Return  of  all  tithe  rent-charges  wld  in  the  giu  feeing  introduced  ?     The  noble  Lord 

Encumbered  and  the  Landed  Estates  Courts,  Ire-    t.-u „„™j  „_  aaa-^~~  *« 

Und,  specifying  in  each  case.  then  moved  an  Address  for— 

1.  Date  of  sale :   2.   Amount  of  rent-charge  :  "  Return  of  the  rent  or  value  of  the  stake  or 

S.  Whence  accruing  :    4.  Price  for  which  sold  :  bag-net  fishings  in  Scotland  as  the  same  appear  in 

8.  Uoir  many  limes  the  amount  of  each  rent-  t'>o   Taluation  roll  of  the   counties  or  burgbs 

charge  the  price  is  equal  to.  within  which  such  fishings  are  situate,  with  their 

T ^^  TvTTT<'cix;i'c>-nvT      -J    ^i.  rental  for  each  year  as  shown  in  the  Taluation 

LoBJ)  DUFFEEIN  said,  there  was  no  ^^n,  ^^  .^e  last  ten  years." 

oDi action  to  granting  the  Ketums  asked  _       _               ^r/^-r»T-n.-rr      .-i     ^ 

for  by  the  noble  Earl,  provided  he  would  The  Eakl  of  MOELEY  said,  thwe 

be  content  to  take  them  a  little  short  of  ^^^  no  objection  to  the  Return  m  the 

perfect  accuracy.     To  give  the  exact  Re-  amended  form.     Of  course,  the  Return 

turns  asked  for  would  involve  the  exa-  ^^^^  ^^7  J®  l^^  ^^  number  of  years 

mination  of  upwards  of  6,000  rentals,  ^^J^S  ^^^h  the  valuation  roU  had  ex- 

and  would  occasion  a  great  deal  of  de-  ^^ted.     Wiih  regard  to  the  Question  of 

lay,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ex-  ^^  ^^^le  Lord,  he. could  only  say  that 

pense.    The  expense  and  delay  would  be  ^?  ^a?  ^^^  ^^^  ^  jposition  to  be  able  to 

all  the  more  unnecessary  as  he  under-  &^^  '^^  any  defimte  answer, 

stood  that  ample  materials  were  already  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Seren 

in  existence  for  substantially  affording  the  o'clock,  till  To  morrow,  half 

noble  Earl  the  information  for  whidi  he  P*»^  T«n  o'clock 
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MINUTES.]--SuppLT— «otuu2tff0{f  in  CommiUee 

»-Armt  Ebtimatxs. 
PVBUO  IQiLLB—Orderfdr^FiritReading'-'Ciiil 

Service  Pensioners  *  [46]  ;  Medical  OfiSoers  Sa« 

perannuatioQ    (Ireland)*  [48];    Game    Laws 

(ScoUand)(No.  2)»[47]. 
First  Reading— B^l  Estate  Intestacy*  [45]. 
Second  Re€uUng^{£S,A06,272  IBs,  Ad.y-Conso- 

lidated  Fund  * ;  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 

Act  Amendment  *  [34]. 

FOREIGN  OFFICE  — MESSRS.  BIDWELL 
AND  MURRAY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  T.  POTTEE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  following  state- 
ment, published  as  correspondence  in  a 
London  newspaper  on  the  25th  Feb- 
ruary, and  signed  '*  0.  A."  : — 

"  Messrs.  Bidwell  and  Murray,  together  with 
their  legal  confederate  and  another  false  witness 
of  notoriously  infamous  character,  also  hired  with 
public  money,  fabricated  an  ex  part6  statement  to 
deoeire  the  Law  OfiSoers  of  the  late  Government, 
and  I  was  in  consequence  fined  £2,000,  which 
money  Messrs.  Bidwell,  Murray,  and  Company 
dirided  between  them." 

He  wished  to  inquire  what  truth  there 
is  in  such  allegation  ? 

Me.  OTWAY  said,  in  reply,  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  iJie  state- 
ment which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  jiist 
read  to  the  House,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  noticed  the 
matter,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  when 
charges  were  brought  against  public 
men  in  the  discharge  of  tneir  duties  it 
was  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  that 
those  charges  should  be  made  and  met. 
He  did  not  imderstand  that  his  hon. 
Friend  identified  himself  in  any  way 
with  the  statement  he  had  read,  and, 
therefore,  he  must  say  that  the  value 
of  a  statement  of  that  nature  depended 
very  much  on  the  character  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  emanated.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  itself,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  from  be- 
gining  to  end  it  was  utterly  imtrue. 
There  were  no  clerks  in  the  Foreign 
Office — if  they  were  so  minded — ^who  had 
the  power  to  use  the  public  money  in 
order  to  hire  persons  to  deceive  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Government,  nor  had  they 
any  power  to  inflict  fines  of  £2,000, 
or  any  other  amount.    Consequentily,  it 
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was  impossible  that  a  fine  of  £2,000 
inflicted  by  them  should  have  been 
divided  among  themselves.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  gentlemen  themselves 
whose  names  had  been  thus  brought  in- 
to prominence,  he  might  remind  his  hon. 
Fnend  that  during  me  last  Parliament 
a  statement  not  so  precise,  but  somewhat 
similar  in  character,  was  made  in  that 
House  against  Mr.  Murray,  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  of  St^te  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  said  of 
that  statement  that  it  was  simply  and 
absolutely  without  foundation.  [Lord 
Stanley  :  Hear,  hear !]  And  Mr. 
Layard,  who  followed,  said  that  Mr. 
Murray's  character  stood  too  high  to  be 
affected  by  any  charge  of  the  nature 
alluded  to.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Otway)  must 
in  justice  say  of  Mr.  Murray  that  he 
had  served  in  the  Foreign  Office  for 
foriy-three  years,  having  commenced 
his  career  tmder  Mr.  Canning,  and 
served  tmder  the  various  Secretaries  of 
State  of  that  Department  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  he  was  Assistant  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  1858,  and  there- 
fore served  imder  Lord  Malmesbuiy, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  BusseU,  and  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley),  and 
Lord  Clarendon  again,  Mr.  Layard,  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  himself.  He  therefore 
thought  the  character  of  Mr.  Murray 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  appreciation 
of  Qiose  Gentlemen  whom  he  had  named ; 
but  for  himself  he  felt  boimd  to  say — 
having  known  Mr.  Murray  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  —  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Murray  was  perfectly 
incapable  of  the  conduct  with  which  he 
had  been  charged.  As  for  Mr.  Bidwell, 
his  family  had  been  comiected  with  the 
Foreign  Office  for  a  century,  and  him- 
self for  twenty-seven  years,  and  he 
had  written  to  him  (Mr.  Otway)  to 
say  that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  charge,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  time,  dunng  the  period  he  had 
been  in  the  public  service,  that  his  public 
honourhadoeen  called  in  question.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  House  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  the  statement  in 
question  utterly  unworthy  of  any  farther 
notice. 


IRELAND—IRISH  FISHERY  COMMIS- 
SIGNERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Lreland, 
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What  course  Her  Majesty^s  Government  Mb.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that  in 
intend  to  adopt  wim  reference  to  the  ^e  year  1854,  by  the  Constitutional  Act 
appointment  01  Commissioners  or  In-  of  Tasmania,  £15,000  a  year  was  appro« 
spectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  ?  priated  for  public  worship.    In  the  year 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  fob  1862  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Sulliyan)  was  imder-  of  distributing  that  simi  among  the  dif- 
stood  to  say,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ferent  reli^ous  bodies  in  proportion  to 
brin^  in  a  Bill  on  the  subiect,  and  he  their  nimxbers,  as  taken  at  the  last  Cen- 
wouM  then  state  what  the  mtentions  of  sus.  The  object  of  the  Act  to  which  the 
the  Government  were  with  regard  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  was  to  conmiute 
appointment  of  commissioners  or  in-  that  payment  of  £15,000  annually  by 
specters.  one  sum  of  £100,000,  to  be  distributed 

according  to  the  numbers  of  each  de- 

INDIA— PUNJAUB  TENANCY  ACT.  nomination  as  returned  by  the  last  Cen- 

QUEsnoN.  sus.     Tasmania,  as  his  hon.  Friend  was 

Sm  CHAELES  WINGFIELD  said,  aware,  was  a  colony  having  represe^- 
hd  wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secretarv  of  ^"^^  institutions  and  a  responsible  Go- 
siJ^rin^dirT^la^brforf  r^^^  rS^°*  l?^  was  not  an^perial  but 
a  Copy  of  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  %}^  '^^'  «"d  therefore  quite  mthm 
of  gtete  for  Incfia  to  the  GovemS^  the  competence  of  the  colony^  l^t  was 
General  of  India,  with  reference  to  the  £!'!T?  why  Her  Majesty  had  pren 
Act  passed  by  the  Governor  General  of  ^^"^  ^''^°''  ^'^  *^«  ^*=*- 
India  in  Ciouncil,  on  the  1st  October, 
1868,   entitled,   the    Funjaub   Tenancy  LOAN  SOCIETIES— QUESTION. 

Me.  GEANT  DUFF :  Sir,  I  cannot  do  ,  J^-P- A.TAYLOEsaid.hewouHbeg 

what  my  hon.  Friend  wishes,  because  no  *?  ^^_^e  Secretoiy  of  State  for  the  Home 

such  Despatch  exists.    A  Despatch  on  Departanent,  Whether  his  attention  haa 

the  Punjaub  Tenancy  BiU  was  drawn  ''.®1?  '^^^  ^  ^/^^L^^j,}^°°' 

last  November,  but  it  was  canceUed  by  2.®  «r '  ^^^^  v  ^-J^L?   .  ■^*J.*° 

the  then  Secretarvof  State  in  Council,  tiie  Magistrate  of  the  WesteunsterPohce 

and  never  went  to  India.  ^"^'  "\  7^*^^  ^e  'ises  the  expression, 

"  I  consider  these  Societies  as  perfect 

TASMANIA-PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  «^.^««  ''  ^^«*^/'  he  accords  with  aiis 

opmion,  or  considers  the  condemnation 
QUESTION.  ^QQ  general ;  and,  whether  the  Govem- 
Mb.  C.  EEED  said,  he  wished  to  ask  ment  propose  to  take  any,  and,  if  so, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  St^te  for  the  what  course  upon  the  matter  ? 
Colonies,  Whether  an  Act  passed  by  the  Mb.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
Legislature  of  Tasmania  in  1868,  en-  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  his 
titled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  com-  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
mutation  of  the  sum  of  £15,000  a  year  ject,  and  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  he 
reserved  by  the  Constitutional  Act  for  had  made  had  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
Public  Worship  in  Tasmania,"  by  which  At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  such  as 
Act  the  sum  of  £100,000  is  to  be  paid  would  justify  him  in  adopting  the  ener- 
out  of  the  Eevonue  of  the  Colony  to  the  getic  language  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  K 
reliffious  denominations  willing  to  receive  lurther  inquiry  should  prove  the  justice 
it — -besides  paying  reduced  annuities  to  of  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Tida  Pratt 
the  governing  bodies  of  several  of  those  of  those  societies,  it  woiild,  of  course,  be 
denominations  for  existing  incumbents —  the  duty  of  the  GJovemment  to  adopt 
in  the  following  proportions  viz. — Church  measures  for  altering  the  Act  whidi 
of  England,  £58,466  13«.  4d.;  Church  regulates  them, 
of  Scotiand,    £7,866    13«.  4d. ;  Church 

of  Eome    £23  106  13..  4d.  ;  Wesleyan  COLLECTION  OF  ASSESSED  TAXES. 

Church,  £7,333  6«.  8a.  ;  Free  Church  of 

Scotland,  £2, 806  1 3«.  4d. ;  Jewish  Church,  question. 

£420— total,  £100,000— has  received  the  Mb.  MONK  said,  he  would  beg  to 

Eoyal  Assent ;  and,  if  not,  whether  Her  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Majesty  will  be  advised  to  give  her  assent  Whether  the  Government  has  taken  into 

to  uiat  Measure  ?  consideration  the  often  expressed  opinion 
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of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue, 
that  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  Be- 
venue  bv  the  transfer  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes  from  the  hands  of  Parochial 
Officers  to  the  sole  management  and 
collection  of  the  Department  of  Inland 
Bevenue  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 

any  Measure  to  efifect  that  object  ?  

The  CH  ANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  abeady 
stated,  in  answer  to  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Walsall  (Mr.  C.  Forster), 
that  he  entirely  agreed  in  opinion 
with  those  who  objected  to  the  present 
mode  of  collection.  Having  made  that 
statement,  and  having  now  repeated  it, 
he  hoped  his  hon.  Fnend  would  so  far 
moderate  his  zeal  as  to  allow  him  his 
own  time  and  his  own  way  to  effect  the 
object  in  view. 

IRELAND—OHURCH  PROPERTY. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  COBBANCE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  will  furnish  to  the  House 
the  sums  respectively  apportioned  (out 
of  the  proposed  sequestration  of  Church 

Eroper^  —  viz.,  £1,100,000)  to  Pres- 
yterian  purposes  and  the  College  of 
Maynooth;  and,  the  specific  uses  and 
future  purposes  for  which  such  simis  are 
intended  to  provide  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  these 
sums  to  be  apportioned  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  Maynooth  are  intended  I  can 
only  refer  the  hon.  Member  to  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  Bill ;  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  embodied  in  those  ex- 
pressions aU  that  they  have,  as  at  present 
advised,  thought  expedient,  or  desirable 
with  respect  to  these  purposes.  As  far 
as  Maynooth  is  concerned  the  matter  is 
perfectiy  simple.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
except  to  take  the  sum  granted  annually 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fimd  and  mul- 
tiply it  by  fourteen.  It  is  also  a  per- 
fectiy simple  matter  to  obtain  the  precise 
amount,  which  is  a  very  small  amotmt, 
of  a  debt  now  due  on  the  part  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth  to  the  Board  of 
Works  in  Ireland,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  opening  statement  on  the  Irish 
Church.  But  with  regard  to  the  main 
portions  of  this  question,  the  only  in- 
ibrmation  that  coidd  be  supplied  to  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  a  Betum  of  the 
sums  voted  last  year  or  proposed  to  be 
"-      Mr.  Monk 


voted  this  year  for  the  Presbyterians, 
because  the  Qt)vemment  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  data  that  woidd  enable  them 
to  present  a  precise  computation  of  the 
amount.  They  depend,  for  example,  on 
the  ages  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  age  of 
each  Presbyterian  clerffyman,  nor  could 
we  with  propriety  well  call  upon  those 
eentiemen  to  return  their  ages.  There- 
fore the  hon.  Gentleman  will  see  that 
precise  information  cannot  be  given. 
Something  over  £700,000,  or  between 
that  and  £750,000,  I  have  little  doubt, 
is  the  sum  that  will  go  to  the  Presby- 
terians tmder  this  arrangement,  and  the 
annual  amounts  voted  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained if  the  hon.  Member  wishes  for 
them. 

METROPOLIS— SEMAPHORE  NEAR 
PALACE  YARD.— QUESTION. 

Captain  DAWSON-DAMEB  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 
that  structure  called  a  semaphore,  on  the 
crossing  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
is  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  public  ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  give  mstruc- 
tions  for  its  removal  ?  It  was  his  inten- 
tion, at  an  early  day,  to  make  some  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  so-called  foun- 
tain at  the  comer  of  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster. 

Mb.  BBUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  every  Session 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police  requiring  him  to  take 
measures  to  secure  convenient  access  to 
the  House  for  hon.  Members,  and  also 
for  their  safety.  Up  to  this  time  the 
method  adopted  had  been  to  station  at 
the  principal  crossings  policemen,  who 
endeavoured,  at  very  great  risk  to  them- 
selves, to  stop  the  great  mass  of  vehicles 
sometimes  collected  in  those  thorough- 
fares, so  as  to  allow  of  safe  transit. 
During  the  last  Session  a  policeman  died 
of  the  injuries  he  received  at  one  of  those 
crossings,  and  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  knocked  down.  He  under- 
stood that  the  signal  which  was  intended 
to  obviate  these  dangers,  by  giving  bet- 
ter notice  to  vehicles  than  could  be 
afforded  by  the  out-stretched  arms  of  a 
single  policeman,  had  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  signal  was  obeyed  by  the 
drivers  of  omnibuses  and  cabs,  who  were 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  was  beginning  to 
be  obeyed  by  the  less  intelligent  drivers 
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of  other  vehiclea.  Tlie  general  result  ] 
was  tliat  althoug}i  the  ai^al  had  not  | 
been  completely  BucceBaful,  yet,  in  the  j 
opinion  of  the  district  superintendent,  it 
conduced  considerahly  to  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  the  public,  and  that  officer  I 
wao  BO  strongly  impressed  with  its  ad- 
Tantagea  that  he  recommended  its  adop- 
tion in  other  districts.  For  himself,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  prove  nnefiil ;  for  he 
oould  not  venture  to  assert  that  it  was 
ornamental. 

COAL  MINES— REPORTS  OF  INSPEC- 
TORS.—ftU  ESTION. 
Mr.  DIMSBALE  said,  in  the  absence 
of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Greene)  lie 
ivould  beg  to  Etsk  the  Secreta^  of  state 
for  the  Home  Department,  If  he  will 
cause  the  Seports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Coal  Mines  for  the  past  year  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  in  order 
that  Members  may  read  them  before  the 

5 remised  measure  with  reference  to  acci- 
ents  in  Coal  Mines  comes  under  dis- 


Hb.  BBTJCE  said,  in  reply,  that  these 
Beports  had  been  already  eeut  in,  and 
he  iioped  that  the  whole  of  them  might 
be  published  within  the  next  month — a 
very  much  earlier  period  than  usuaL 
Secognizing  the  importance  of  having 
the  Beporte  printed  at  an  early  date,  the 
Government  hoped  they  might  be  able 
by  dint  of  preBsure  to  lay  them  on  the 
table  soon. 


DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  (BIR- 
MlNaHAMHttUESTION. 
Ma.  DAVENPORT  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  Whether  it  is  true  that  the  Bir- 
mingham Guardians  of  the  Poor  have 
cut  down  the  number  of  the  District 
Medical  Officers  irom  eight  to  five, 
diereby  giving  to  each  District  Medical 
Officer  an  average  population  of  45,000 ; 
whether  any  Memorial  of  the  20th  day 
of  Pebruaiy  1869  has  been  sent  in 
from  the  Medical  Practitioners  of  Bir- 
mingham protesting  against  this  altera- 
tion; wheuier  the  Birmingham  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  have 
sent  in  a  similar  Memorial ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  a  Copy 
of  Buch  Memorial  and  the  Correspon- 
dehce  that  has  ^ssed  between  the 
Guardians  and  the  Poor  Law  Board? 
Me.  G09CHEN,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 

VOL.   OXOIY.      [THIED  SKBIES.] 
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BO  far  true  that  the  Birmingham  Board 
of  Guardians  had  cut  down  the  number 
of  their  district  medical  officers  &om 
eight  to  five — that  at  the  election  which 
WHS  held  lately  they  elected  only  five  of 
tlioso  officers  instead  of  the  eight  they 
ffjniierly  had.  But  the  question  was  by 
ut>  means  settled  as  between  the  Poor 
I.aw  Board  and  the  Birmingham  Ghiar- 
diaiis.  Eemonstrances  had  been  made 
against  the  proposed  alteration  of  these 
uumbers ;  and  a  letter  was  addressed  in 
couse<jnence  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
the  Birmingham  Guardians,  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  the 
alteration.  The  Guardians  did  not 
answer  that  letter,  but  on  the  4th  of 
Murch  they  elected  five  instead  of  eight 
disti-ict  medical  officers.  On  the  6th 
of  March  the  Poor  I*w  Board  wrot«  to 
t)ieni  again,  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
thnt  election  having  been  held  notwith- 
(standing  its  previous  letter,  and  in  that 
latcT  communication  the  Poor  Law 
Boaid  said  it  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
pmposed  reduction  in  the  number  of 
divtrict  medical  officers  rested,  and 
stiitiag  that,  the  Board  muat  refuse  its 
Miiirtion  to  that  reduction  unless  It  could 
V>>'  MLtisfactorily  shown  that  the  duties  of 
t}ie  district  medical  officers  had  very 
tnatorially  diminished.  That  reductioD 
Imd  however  been  made,  and  officially 
th«  Poor  Law  Board  had  no  information 
uf  the  circumstances ;  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  while  the  district  medical 
officers  had  been  reduced  from  eight  to 
fiv-ti,  their  salaries  had  been  inoreaaed 
from  £150  to  £200,  and  a  public  vacci- 
nator— whose  duties  were  previously 
peri'armed  by  the  district  medical  offi- 
cers— had  been  appointed;  bo  that  the 
reduction  in  the  number  was  rather  from 
eight  to  six  than  from  eight  to  five. 
However,  unless  good  grounds  were 
s)i(iwn  for  the  alteration,  it  would  not  be 
siuntioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Tlie  Memorii  received  on  the  subject 
i'loiu  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham 
I  Bi'HUch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion alleged  that  the  proposed  redaction 
■  ivus  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  poor 
luiil  of  the  medical  profession.  It  was, 
liiiMsver,  not  with  its  bearing  on  the 
I  interests  of  the  medical  profession  so 
:  tinu'h  as  with  its  bearing  on  the  interests 
I  uf  the  poor  that  the  Guardians  and  the 
Pfirir  Law    Board  were  properly  coa- 

I  2N 
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,««r  .^Trv   m«TT««T^«««  rv«  ^B  Awirt:.mi>TT  lature  for  admission  into  the  Confedera- 

IRELAND-MURDKR  OP  MR.  AWKETELt.  ^j^^^  „f  ^^  Canada  Domimon ;  but  the 

QT7ESTI0N.  Govemor  of  Newfoundland  had  called 
Mb.  WINGFIELD  VEENER  said,  attention  to  the  suWect  in  the  Speech 
he  rose  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  ^th  which  he  opened  the  Session  of  the 
Ireland,  Whether,  in  consequence  of  the  General  Assembly  on  January  28,  and 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eeichel,  Vicar  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  reply,  stated, 
MulliMar,  in  the  public  press,  stating  that  they  fully  concurred  with  the  Go- 
that  l£p.  Anketell,  the  station  master,  vernor  in  thinking  that  the  time  had 
had  for  some  time  known  that  he  was  arrived  for  taking  the  section  of  the 
*'a  marked  man,"  and  had  informed  Union  Act  providing  for  such  admission 
him  *^that  his  dismissing  a  railway  into  consideration;  and  they  assured  the 
ofladal  had  been  referred  to  from  the  Govemor  that  they  would  give  their  con- 
altar  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  sideration  to  the  question  of  the  union 
Buch  terms  as  induced  two  most  respect-  o^  Newfoimdland  with  the  Dominion  of 
able  Roman  Catholics  to  go  to  him  and  Canada  upon  fair  and  legitimate  terms, 
disavow  aU  sympathy  with  what  had  Resolutions  were  proposed  on  the  sub- 
been  said,"  the  Government  have  insti-  j©ct  in  the  Newfoundland  Legislature, 
tuted  or  intend  to  institute  any  inqui-  and  a  telegram  had  been  received  stating 
ries  with  regard  to  this  altar  denuncia-  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  had  passed 
tion  and  its  connection  with  the  subse-  a  Resolution  in  favour  of  joining  the 
quent  murder  ?  Confederation. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  could  only  say  at  pre-      PARLIAMENT—  BUSINESS    OF    THE 
sent  that  the  Government  were  instituting  HOUSE  .—(QUESTION, 

the  ftdlest  inquiries  into  all  the  circum-       Mk.  FAWCETT  said,  he  would  beg 

stances  connected  with  that  deplorable  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

and  detestable  murder,  and  thoseinquiries  Whether  he  will  not  facilitate  the  paa- 

would  include  the  investigation  of  the  ging  of  the  University  Tests  Bill,  by  al- 

truih  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  lowing  its  Second  Reading  to  be  taken 

hon.  Member's  Question.  on  aGovemment  nirfit  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  should  be  eony 

IRELAND— COLLEGE  OF  MATNOOTH.  Sir,  to  see  the  Business  of  the  House  in 

QUESTION.  such  a  state  that  the  University  Tests 

X^^.'tJ^l  ^^^}^ll^^±  having  said  that,  I  am  sony  to  add  that, 


•    xv    "u     J     x»  ir     1.      o  ^©  great  measures  on  the  Irish  Church 

m  the  hands  of  Members  r  «.i„-5,  ^^  i,-^^  ,•«  \.^^a  t  «•*,  ^r^  ^\.^^ 

Mb.    CHICHESTER   FORTESCUE  TT    i       .^^i?  '  \^  ^        - 

-.-.•J    •  1  ^i/i.  iT         vj      ^^^-^  to  displace  the  Government  busmess  m 

said,  in  reply,  tiiat  hie  could  m>t  say  favour  of  the  University  Tests  Bill, 
precisdythedateonwhidi^^^  ^   FAWCETT:    1  would  ask  the 

would  be  m  the  hands  of  Members,  but  ^  j^^  ^^^    Gentieman  whether,  as  the 

hoped  they  would  be  m  a  few  days.  uiiversity  Tests  BiU  was  introduced  bv 

NEWFOUNDLAND  CONFEDERATION.  ?  Member  of  ^e  Government,  that  Bill 

IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  a 

QXTBsnoN.  private  Member,  or  as  one  with  which 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  wished  to  the  Government  have  something  to  do  ? 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Mr.  GLADSTONE :  It  is  a  Bul  whidi, 
Colonies,  Whether  the  Newfoundland  I  believe,  is  supported  by  all  the  Mem- 
Legislature  have  addressed  the  Queen  bers  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  in- 
for  admission  into  the  Confederation  of  troduced  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Canada  Dominion,  according  to  the  the  Solicitor  General  in  his  capacity  as 
Section  of  the  Union  Act  providing  for  a  private  Member. 
Buch  admission  ?  Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  would  appeal  to 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  tumoral 

no  Address  to  the  Queen  had  been  re-  to  re-consider  the  arrangement  he  sng- 

ceived  from  the  Newfoimdland  Legis-  gested  last  night  in  regfurd  to  this  mea- 
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sure.  I  oannot  now,  consistently  with  the 
Bules  of  the  House,  state  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  make  this  appeal, 
but  I  may  just  say  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant when  Questions  of  this  nature 
are  brought  forward  that  there  shoidd 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  tin^e  at  which  they 
will  be  proceeded  with.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties  that  such  arrange- 
ments should  be  distinctly  known. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Q^neral 
had  stated  to  him  privately  that  the  Bill 
would  come  on  either  to-night  or  on  Mon- 
day. It  would,  however,  be  greatly  for 
the  convenience  of  Members  if  they 
were  distinctly  informed  whether  it  would 
come  on  to-night  or  not. 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  I  quite  agree 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  known  whether  a  BiU  of  this  kind  is 
coming  on  for  discussion  or  not.  The 
arrangement,  however,  which  has  been 
made  is  the  result  of  a  conference  be- 
tween my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Solicitor  G-eneral,  and  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Bichmond  (Sir  Boimdell 
Palmer),  and  I  believe  that  arrangement 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  BUI  is  to  come  on 
to-night,  provided  the  Army  Estimates 
are  over  by  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HABDY  said, 
he  imderstood  that  ten  o'clock  was  the 
time  named. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  :  There  wiU  be 
no  disposition  to  press  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  time  is  ten  o'clock  or 
half-past.  

Me.  BOUVEEIE  said,  he  was  autho- 
rized to  say  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
proceeded  with  that  night ;  but  that  it 
would  stand  second  on  the  Orders  for 
Monday,  coming  after  the  Endowed 
Schools  BiU. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Egekton, 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  proceed  that  night 
with  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
(No.  2)  BiU.  Indeed,  he  should  not  ask 
the  House  to  assent  to  the  second  read- 
ing before  Easter. 

Colonel  STUAET  KNOX  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Eetums 
relating  to  the  ,CoUege  of  Maynooth 
would  be  distributed  to  hon.  Members 
before  the  Irish  Church  Debate  came  on? 

Mb.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE 
Baid,  he  expected  they  would,  but  was  im- 
able  to  answer  the  Question  positively. 

Mb.  T.  CHAMBEES  said,  he  wished 


to  ask  whether   the  Lands  Endosure 

BiU  would  be  taken  to-morrow  night  ? 
Mb.    KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 

repHed,  that  it  would  be  postponed  to 

Monday  next. 
In  repW  to  Mr.  Bebesfobd  Hops, 
Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  in- 

tended  to  proceed  on  Monday  with  the 

Endowed  Schools  BiU. 

SUPPLT. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tihe 
Chair." 

ARMY— THE  HORSE  GUARDS  AND  THE 
WAR  OFFICE.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  WK[TE  said,  the  question  of  the 
administration  of  our  Army  was,  in  his 
humble  judgment,  not  a  mere  militazy 
or  professional  matter,  because  etexy 
Member  of  that  House  who  was  in  favour 
of  economy  in  the  great  pubHc  Depart- 
ments must  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  which  he  was  about  to  bring 
tmder  their  notice.  Having  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  annual  Votes  for 
army  purposes — ^the  largest  in  the  aggre- 
gate which  were  passed  in  Committee  of 
Supply — a  very  heavy  responsibiHty  de- 
volved upon  hon.  Members,  as  ^^  guar- 
dians of  the  pubHc  purse,  and  they  ought 
to  take  proper  care  that  the  monies 
which  were  voted  should  be  fru^aUy  and 
judiciously  expended.  It  woula  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  social,  political,  and 
economical  importance  of  tnis  question, 
involving  as  it  did  the  maintenance  or 
the  abolition  of  the  present  effete  and 
vicious  system  of  army  administration. 
He  woidd  premise  that  he  shoidd  not 
treat  this  subject  in  a  personal  or  offen- 
sive manner.  What  he  was  about  to  say 
woidd  not  have  special  reference  to  indi- 
viduals, but  would  be  equcJly  appU- 
cable  if  the  head  of  the  Horse  Quards 
were  an  officer  sprung  ^m  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  instead  of  bei^,  as  he  was, 
an  amiable  and  popular  nince  of  tihe 
Blood  Boyal.  When,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  subject  of  Horse  Guards'  ma- 
nagement was  brought  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  remarked  that  the 
Horse  GKiards  was  such  an  Augean  stable 
of  corruption  that  it  could  never  be 
cleansed  unless  the  Serpentine  were  made 
to  flow  through  it.  Now,  he  begged  to 
assure  .the  House  that  he  johomd  not 
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\  give  utterance  to  a  remark  so  rude,  and,  vemment  and  a  divided  responsibility 
perhaps,  so  true.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  in  the  administration  of  our  army.  He 
War  the  administration  of  the  army  was  went  into  the  Library,  and  the  first  thing 
divided  into  five  distinct  heads  or  de-  he  laid  his  hand  upon  was  '^  the  Official 
partments,  independent  more  or  less  Handbook,"  from  which  he  found  that 
of  one  another.  Every  one  of  them  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
possessed  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  *«  the  supremo  executive  mUiUry  authority,  har- 
Minister  of  War,  but  none  of  them  were  ing  entire  control  and  personal  superintendence 
endowed  with  adequate  powers  to  per-  ^  ^^®  miliury  force  of  this  country,  and  of  mat- 
form  their  duties  properly  and  efficiently.  V^^^f^^^'^^K  to  its  interior  economy  and  disci- 
In  the  years  1854  and  1855  these  sepa-  ^*"®*  .i  .  ,  ^  .^.  «  ,,  .^.  « 
rate  depaitments  were  consolidated,  or  J^^^  *^^t  ^^^"^^  ""^  the  position  of 
rather  merged,  into  the  new  Office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  quite  sufficient, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  it  would  ni^isopimon,  to  show  that  there  were  ^^ 
be  remembered  that  the  great  change  authorities  m  the  adminstration  of  the 
then  effected  was  the  result  of  a  panic  ^™y-  ^?,^i^^^  ^Jf^  ^  ^^  ^^""^  ^Z 
feeling  created  by  that  hideous  collapse  "^  ""^  l^^^/.S^'  ^^'.  ??'??'®''^'^^^*^ 
of  our  miHtary  administration  during  the  ^^  T"^^  Jj^^^  Field-Marshal  Com- 
Crimean  War,  when,  indeed,  the  mili-  mandmg-m-Chief,  m  conjunction  with 
tary  prestige  of  this  country  would  have  ^\  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  ^  ," 
been  irreparably  injured  but  for  the  and  another.  No.  854  for  the  year  1864, 
gallantry  Snd  devotedness  of  the  officers  "^^^  ^^  words--  The  annex^  regula- 
and  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  dis-  ^L^.^^ave  been  approved  of  by  His  Koyal 
astrouswax.  Having  regard  to  the  rela-  HigW  the  Field-Marshal  Comm^^ 
live  duties  which  tlen  and  now  sub-  "^^'^'^^  ^ ^  ^^f  Secretary  of  State 
sisted  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ^^f  ^ar,  &c. ;     while  there  was  a  third 

Wax  and  the  Horse  Guards,  he  confessed  ""^^f^^   *^^^^.^    o^^'H'^  ^^^S!"^' 

that,  considering  the  Secretary  of  State  J^ththewords-^;  The  Secretary  of  State 

was  not  endowed  with  the  power  pos-  ^^^  ^^.^^^^.^.T^®^'  7^}\  ^"^  ''''??'^' 

sessed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  A^ii-  fence  of  tljeField-MaxshalCommMidin^^ 

ralty,  he  thought  that  that  change  was,  ^^'p^^V  ^jearly  taking  for  gradated  the 

in  a  financial  point  of  view,  a  national  existence  of  a  divided  authority      But, 

calamity,  because  such  an  appointment  supposmg  such  evidence  of  the  duality 

fostered  and  encouraged  the  normal  ten-  Y    ""^  ^^  maint^ed  existed  m  our  mih- 

dency    to  extravagance    in   the  Horse  tary  administration  were    not   deemed 

Guards,  while  it  aL  tended  to  sustain  concWe,  he  would  refer  in  support  of 

an  obnoxious  system  of  dual  government  l^isopmion  on  the  subject,  to  a  debate 

and  of  divided  responsibihtl,  which  he  which  occimed  about  ten  years  ago    m 

beheved  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  ^t""^  the  Secretary  for  Wax  of  the  day 

interests   of  the  army  and  of  the  coun-  (General  Peel)  said- 
try.    Eminent  authorities,  however,  who       **  ^^  ^^^^^  not  assent  to  the  proposition  that 

sometimes  created   and  sometimes   go-  the  different  offices  should  be  placed  under  the 

^r^^^^A  ,^«"ki;o  rN^;«:rv«    «^«t  «„«^«4.^;i  *u«*  control  of  one  responsible  Minister  of  State.    At 

yemed  pubhc  opmion,  now  asserted  that  p^^^nt,  the  command,  discipline,  and  patromiga 

it  was  altogether  a  imstake  to   suppose  of  the  army  were  controlled  by  the  Crown  through 

that    there    was    dual    government    or  the  Commander-in-Chief."~[3J7a9i«ard,cl.  1339.] 

divided  responsibility  in  the  administra-  (^^^ral  Peel,    on  the   same   occasion, 

tion  of  the  army,  and  that  it  was  owing  ^^^(led 

to  the  accident  of  two  branches  of  the       ..  „  *v  x  n.  j. 

, -rw       -J xv   •       •    j'xp        J.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  no  person  di» 

same  great  Department  being  in  different  meetly  responsible  to  the  House  for  the  manner  in 

localities  that  so  inveterate  a    delusion  which  the  duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  are 

had  been  engendered  and  perpetuated,  performed.     He  was   only   responsible   to  the 

As  assertions  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Crown."— [/6i<f.,  1340.] 

authorities  which  commanded  respect,  he  He  found  that  Earl  Eussell,  who  was 

felt  it  would  be  a  piece  of  foolish  ob-  then  in  that  House,  demurred   to  the 

struction   and  ridiculous  pertinacity  on  doctrine  of  General  Peel,  declaring  that 

his  part  to  persevere  with  the  Motion  of  it  could  not  be  the  case  in  this  country 

which  he  had  given  notice  unless   he  that    the    Commander-in-Chief    should 

were  able  fully  to  lustify  it.     Hence  he  have  absolute  and  irresponsible  control, 

was  compeUed  to  inquire  into  his  own  The  late  Lord  Herbert,  on  the  same 

belief  as  to  the  existence  of  a  dual  go-  occasion,  said  that  the  Commander-in- 

Mr.  WhiU 
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Chief  was  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  while  the  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion, gave  it  B&  his  opinion  that  neither 
General  Peel  nor  Lord  Herbert  was 
right,  contending  that  the  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief  involved  the  Secre-  ! 
tary  of  State  for  War  in  legal,  though 
not  in  moral,  responsibilities.  It  was 
hardly  wonderful,  with  such  conflicting 
authorities  before  them,  that  the  public 
should  be  in  a  state  of  obfuscation  as  to 
the  true  position  in  which  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief stood  in  relation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  For  his  own  part, 
he  must  confess  that,  having  given  some 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  had  returned 
to  his  former  conviction,  which  was  that 
there  was  a  dual  government  and  a 
divided  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  military  affairs,  a  state  of 
things  which  he  believed  to  be  most 
mischievous  and  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  service.  If  he 
were  to  seek  for  an  illustration  of  the 
justice  of  that  view,  he  might  find  it  in 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition ;  for  in  the 
directions  and  orders  which  had  issued 
from  the  Horse  Ghiards  and  the  War 
Department  in  reference  to  that  expe- 
dition there  was  the  most  lamentable 
evidence  of  mismanagement  and  of  con- 
temptuous and  reckless  disregard  not 
only  of  economy  but  of  common  sense, 
as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred. He  knew  there  Was  a  class  of 
men  whom  it  delighted  to  maintain  that 
the  flowers  placed  on  Nero's  tomb  were 
deserved,  and  that  our  own  Henry  Vlll. 
was  the  most  kind  hearted  and  bene- 
volent of  English  Sovereigns,  and  he 
would  leave  it  to  casuists  such  as  those 
io  prove  that  no  dual  government  ex- 
isted in  the  army.  The  nature  of  the 
present  system  was  well  described  in  an 
able  article  which  had  recently  appeared 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  from  the  pen  of 
a  gentleman  than  whom  there  was  no 
one  more  competent  to  pronoimce  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  writer  to 
whom  he  referred  said — 


*'  The  cumbrous  and  superannuated  mode  of 
doing  business  in  the  War  Department  is  illus- 
trated by  the  very  simplest  piece  of  patronage,  if 
it  can  be  called  patronage,  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  the  army — the  appointment 
of  a  young  man  who  is  found  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission by  purchase.  After  all  preliminaries  are 
eomplied  with,  the  money  lodged,  and  the  regi- 
ment selected,  the  youth's  name  must  go  through 
the  following  xigiag  jonmeys  before  he  can  bloom 


into  a  real  ensign :-— 1.  From  the  Hone  Gnardf  f 
to  the  War  Office  for  approval;  2.  From  the 
War  Office  to  the  Horse  Guards  approTed;  3. 
From  the  Horse  Guards  to  Her  Majesty  for 
her  sanction ;  4.  From  Her  Majesty  to  the 
Horse  Guards  sanctioning ;  5.  From  the  Hone 
Guards  to  the  War  Office;  6.  From  the  War 
Office  to  the  Oagette,  When  this  is  the  case  re* 
specting  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute  or  doubt ;  when  the  merits  and  qualifica- 
tion of  the  IndiTidual  have  been  previously 
settled,  we  may  guess  how  it  is  with  questioDf 
upon  which  oontroveny  may  arise  or  further  in- 
ibrmation  be  needed." 

He  foimdy  he  might  add,  from  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Commitee  on  Military  Organi- 
zation, that  the  money  yalue  of  the 
conmiissions  which  had  been  given  away 
at  the  Horse  GKiards  between  the  1st  ot 
January,  1853,  and  the  dOth  of  October, 
1859,  was  no  less  than  £1,271,250,  and 
he  also  learned  from  the  same  source 
that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — ^when  exa- 
mined before  the  Committee  as  to  the 
patronage  which  he  exercised — said  that 
the  patronage  was  exercised  on  prin- 
ciples which  rested  in  the  breast  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being. 
Lord  Herbert  also  stated  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  had  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion for  first  conmiissions,  and  he  had 
seen  it  mentioned  that  the  money  value 
of  the  first  commissions  which  had  been 
given  away  since  His  Boyal  Highness 
had  been  at  the  Horse  Guards  might  be 
estimated  at  more  than  £2,000,000.  It 
was  not  surprising,  he  might  add,  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Meimber  for  Truro 
r Captain  Vivian),  with  that  ardent  love 
lor  his  profession  and  that  zealous  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  his  coimtry 
which  distinguished  him,  should  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  accord- 
ingly, on  the  1st  of  June,  1858,  moved 
the  following  Kesolution,  which  he  (Mr. 
White)  at  that  time  supported : — 


"  That  although  the  recent  consolidation  of  the 
different  Departments  of  Ordnance,  Commissa- 
riat, and  Secretary  at  War  has  to  a  certain  extent    / 
improTcd  the  general  administration  of  Military 
Affairs,  a  divided  responsibility  still  exists ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  promote  greater  efficiency,  the 
Departments  of  the  Uorse  Guards  and  War  Ofllo«    j 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  re*    I 
sponsible  Minister." — [3  Bansard,  d.  1336.]  ^ 

There  divided  or  paired  in  favour  of 
that  Eesolution  157  Members,  of  whom 
seven  were  now  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  fifty  remained  still  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among  the  seven  Peers 
were  Lord  Eussell,  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, Lord  De  Grey,  and  Lord  Athlus;^ 
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ney,  and  eight  of  those  Commoners  now  '  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  h 
Bat  on  tlie  IreaeaiT  Bench — namely,  the  almost  aupeThuman  was  that  effort 
Plreaident  of  Uie  Ooaxi.  of  Trade  (Mr.  ,  deemed  that  it  was  made  manifest  in  the 


Bright),     the    Attorney  -  General 


most  conspicuous  manner  possible.    The 


t  Collier),  the  Under  Secretary  for  country  and  the  world  were  told  of  that 
India  (Mr.  Grant  Doff),  both  the  Secre-  mighty  feat  tJirongh  the  medinm  of  the 
taries  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Glyn  and  Queen's  Speech  at  the  end  of  last  Ses- 
Mr.  Ayrton),  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi-  i  sion — 


rally  (Mr.  Baxter),  the  Military  Lord  of 
the  IVeasury  (Captain  Vivian),  and  one 
'    of  the  Lords  of  the   Admiralty  (Lord    ^il"' 
John    Hay).     Though    the    Eesolution    "^^^ 
was  affirmed,  the  (^jvemment  did  not    ^j_   ^\)\ 
bring  in  any  administratiTe  measure  to    EffloUnc;  both 
carry  it  into  effect,  nor  did  they  take 


"  B7  the  Appointmmt  of  a  Controller-ln-Chisf 

tlia  Wur  Office  ■  coaiiderabls  Raform  in  Annr 

tratioQ  bai  bfep  eammano»d,  whioh,  b7 

ig  at  boma  and  abroad  tha  variout  De- 

of  MiliUff  Snpplj  under  One  Autbo- 

3   to   greater    Boonom;   and 

Peaoe  and  War," 


asy  means  to  rescind  the  Eesolution. 


The  present  wretched  condition  of  our 


Loird  HusaeU,  the  late  Mr.  Ellice,  and  ,  frmy/d=umstratiou  might,  he^onght, 

Jfrn^r^o^SlTonsSS^t  -^--     S^I^L^ard^theUnd. 

aome    notice  of  it,  and    owing  to    the  ^!?^f*^„i°^'.,^^f*';."^^!:  !lt^ 

pressure    put    upon    the    Government,  " "  "'"  ""*■*'■'"  "      '    -''~"  *"  -**-"•" 
a  Select  Committee  was   appointed   in 
the    following    year.      That    was    the 

memorable    Committee    known   as    the  p«nditure." 

MiHtary  C^anization  Committee,  whose  Knowing  fte  potent,  and  as  he  believed 

Beport  waa  a  text-book  of  information  pernicious,  influence  that  wa«  exercised 

npon  the  relationa  between  the  Secretary  ^t  the  Horse  Guards,  and  beUeving  also 
of  State  and  the  Horse  Guar^.     Averyt^at  true   economy  was  identical  with 


ill  probably  laad  bj  degrsei  to  vxtauiT* 
re-organiiation  and  amalgamation,  botb  of  the 
'  War  Offloe  and  tbe  ojTil  departmenti  of  tha  anny, 
'  tendEng  to  a  caasidaiable  rsduetion  of  public  ax- 


ind  pre- 


true  efdcienoy,  he  despaired  of  any  great 


.  ..  ,  '*y  -®"',  ^^^"^  Graham,  and  .  advantage  accruing  to  the  pubHc  even 
half-a-dozen  of  ^e  most  conspicuous  !  f^^^  ^ho  appointment  of  so  energetic  an 
Members  now  m  the  House  served  upon    officer  as  Sir  Henry  Storks.     So  far  as 


it ;  but  as  the  Mover  meanwhile  had  lost 
his  election,  the  Committee  had  not  the 
benefit  of  his  assistance.  As  often  hap- 
pened in  such  cases,  the  Beport  was  a 
compromise,  and  the  scheme  of  Lord 
(then  Mr.  Sydney)  Herbert  was  avow- 
edly recommended,  "because  it  had  the 
merit  of  reducing  change  to  a 


but  as  illustrating  the  normal  and  per- 
sistent obstructiTeness  of  the  Horse 
Guards  to  all   improvement,    he   might 


Henry  E 
could  make  out,  while  Sir  Henry 
Storks  was  appointed  to  control  the  mih- 
tary  expenditure,  and  was  alleged  to  be 
responsible  to  the  War  Office,  he  was 
yet  divested  of  all  real  control,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  report  form- 
ally to  the  War  Office  without  the  sanc- 
...  ..     ..-  -    ,        ,     ,    ,       ~  tion  of  his  chief  at  tho  Horse  Guards. 

After  an  attentive  peruBal  and  study  of'Sg  jhia  as  it  may  however,  he  found 
ae  Beport,  he  was  constrained  to  say  ;  ^j^  ^^^^^  gj^  HeWs  own  hand-and 
?***^^^'^1'^*^-L''*^iPfv''^-^°^*°^the  House  might  thence  deduce  what 
5^/^«"^rin'^*hl^i,?«1  ^^^^'  '  ^*»  '^«  present  condition  of  things  when 
nniTtiB  an  noi--  },g  jg^Qnyjiended  that  there  should  be  a 
new  audit,  and  that  it  should  be  inde- 
■  .  ,  ^  -  pendent  of  the  War  Office.  And  Sir 
mention   that    more    than    eight  years   ^  ^^^^-^     speaking  of  the  greatest 

elapsed  before  any  one  of   the  r"-"-"-  •'■       --    '    ^        .  »  .  .,      „  ft, 

mendations  of  the  Committee  1 
ried  into  effect. 


spending  Department  of  the  State,  ac- 
Qinee  were  car-    (^^y  thought  it  necessary  in  this  year 
■     ^    ^^  u  T"  •        '  of  gi-ace  to  lay  it  down  as  essential  to 
successive Secretanesfor  Waxhad  striven   the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Department. 


to  improve  the  organization  of  the  army, 

but  some  influence  too  powerful  to  be  ^^  jL/oimiu 

overcome  had  been  in  operation,  and  for  fiirth^_ 

sight    years    nothing    was    done.       At 

last,  thanks  to  the  pertinacity  and  zeal      "That it i 

I  rf  ft.  right  i,on^^ti».n  w  Job.  s:i^™sK?.dS"?r«.r:  -  ""■ 

Fakington),  one  of  the  recommeadatioas  th*  preoa  addowd  in  lapport  of  it." 


that  the  responsibilities  of  the  heads 
"  Departments  should  be  defined,"  and, 


antial  tbat  tha  andit  tboald  ba 
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Wliat  other   principles  of  audit   than 
these  had  ruled  up  to  this  time,  he  (Mr. 
White)  must  leave  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  discover.    No  better  evidence  could  be 
fiimished  to  his  mind  of  the  necessity  of 
the  recommendation  with  which  he  should 
conclude  than  the  excessive  costliness  of 
our  military  system.     He  found  that  the 
total  cost  of  our  regular  army,  compris- 
ing 127,336  men,  was  £12,795,000,  or 
in  round  niunbers  £100  per  head  per 
annum.      The  French  army,  according 
to  the  Budget  of  1870,  numbered  400,000 
men,    and    their    estimated    cost    was 
£14,920,000,  or  only   £37   6*.  8rf.   per 
man.     No  doubt  he  would  be  met  by  the 
plea  that  in  France  there  was  a  conscrip- 
tion, while  here  we  had  voluntary  en- 
listment,  so  that    no   just  comparison 
cotdd  be  made  between  the  cost  per  sol- 
dier in  the  two  countries.     He  would 
not  now   examine   that  point,   but  no 
such  objection  coidd  be  made  to  his  con- 
ixasting  the  annual  charge  for  the  cen- 
tral administration  in  each  army;   and 
while  the  cost  of  this  in  England  for 
127,336  men   was   £220,079,   irrespec- 
tive of  superannuations,  amoimting  to 
£132,000  more,  its  cost  in  France  was 
but  £80,000.     Thus  the  proportion  per 
man  for  the  cost  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration was  £1   8«.,  and  in  France  only 
5#.,  so  that  we  paid  nearly  six  times  as 
much  as  the  French  did  for  this  branch 
of  the  service.     Six  yeai*s  ago  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury  (then  Lord  Eobert 
Uecil)  made  an  exhaustive  speech  in  il- 
lustration of  the  expensiveness  of  our 
military  establishments,  observing  that 
the  figures  he  adduced  indicated  a  most 
disgraceful  state  of  things.      In  spite  of 
smidl  parings  the  same  observation  was 
strictly  applicable  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  War  Department;  the  present 
Estimates  being  quite  as  extravagant  as 
those  which  provoked  the  denunciation 
of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  in  1863. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  why  the  superfluous 
office  of  full  colonel  should  be  kept  up. 
Of  course  he  would  save  the  rights  of 
the  present  incumbents ;  but  he  saw  no 
reason  why  vacancies  should  be  filled  up, 
because  that  post  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  sinecure,  for  a  full  colonel 
often  never  saw  the  regiment  from  which 
he  drew  his  extra  pay.     K  the  Secretary 
for  War  turned  his  attention  to  that 
point,  he  might  realize    a    saving    of 
£100,000  a  year  without  affecting  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  real  efficiency  of  the 


army.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  the 
Eesolution  he  was  about  to  move  would 
interfere  with  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  observe  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  modem  use  of  such  an  argu- 
ment was  not  to  vindicate  the  just  aumo- 
rity  of  the  Sovereign  but  to  screen  the 
abuses  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown. 
The  late  Lord  Herbert,  when  asked  whe- 
ther he  saw  any  constitutional  objection 
to  the  subordination  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  a  civil  officer  in  England, 
replied  that  he  saw  a  constitutional 
necessity  for  it,  and  that,  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary form  of  GK)vemment,  that  sub- 
ordination was  right.  He  had  strong 
authority  for  what  he  was  urging  on 
this  point,  for  Lord  Grey,  who  buEtd  done 
so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
army,  stated  bfefore  the  Militaiy  Organi- 
zation Commitee — 

'*  The  whole  notion  of  there  being  anything  un- 
oonttitntional  in  bringing  the  army  more  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  day  seems  to  me  to  arise  from 
confusion  between  powers  exercised  by  the  re- 
sponsible Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  powers 
exercised  by  Parliamentary  Committees,  or  some 
mode  of  that  kind.  Undoubtedly  it  was  rery  un- 
constitutional in  the  Long  Parliament  that  all 
powers  of  the  State  should  bo  assumed  by  Com- 
mittees of  the  nouse  of  Commons,  but  that 
power  orer  the  army  should  be  exercised  by  a 
responsible  serrant  of  the  Crown  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  absolutely  essential  principle  of  our  Con* 
stitution." 

He  found  that  the  present  head  of  thej 
Horse  Guards  had  mled  that  office  dur-j 
ing  the  last  thirteen  years,  during  which 
period  there  had  been  eight  Afferent 
secretaries  of  State  for  War.  Now,  he 
must  say,  with  all  respect,  that  however 
amiable  the  occupant  of  that  post  mig^ht 
be,  there  was  su^  a  thing  as  an  official 
holding  his  office  too  long.  The  country 
would  have  made  but  little  political 
progress  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
if  the  same  ^emier  had  held  Office 
for  the  whole  of  that  period.  PersonA 
well  qualified  to  judge  declared  that 
even  Uie  Duke  of  Wdlington  was  far 
too  long  at  the  head  of  the  army,  though 
he  was  only  elevdh  years  in  that  posi- 
tion. The  late  Duke,  however,  oosti- 
nately  objected  to  many  improvements 
in  army  organization,  and  any  weapon 
but  Brown  Bess,  with  which  he  won  nis 
victories,  was  strongly  repugnant  to  his 
feelings.  Had  the  Bussian  War  oc- 
curred during  His  Gb*ace's  tenure  of 
Office  the  result  might  have  been  ex- 
tremely disastrous  from  the  want  of  the 
Mini6  rifle,  which  did  such  wonders  at 


/ 
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the  battle  of  Inkerman.     When,  by  a 
wholesome  regulation  the  duration,  of  a 
Staff  appointoient  was  limited  to  five 
years,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  head 
of  the  Staff  should  have  a  longer  tenure 
of  office.     He  imderstood  it  was  in  con- 
formity   with    a    private    arrangement 
made  with  Lord  Palmerston   in   1861 
that  the  Field-Marshal  Commandin^-in- 
Chief  and  his  subordinates  at  the  Horse 
Guards   have    so    long    retained    their 
offices  beyond  the   **Eegulation"  term 
of  five  years.     What,  he  believed,  that 
the  House  and  the  country  wanted  was 
that  the  chiefs  of  Departments  should 
be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
the   acts  done  in    their  Departments ; 
and  the  present  position  of  things  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  army 
was  not  creditable  to  the  House  or  to 
the  country.     He  need  not  remind  the 
House  how  many  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees,   Eoyal  .Commissions,    Depart- 
mental inquiries,  and  official  investiga- 
tions there  had  been  with  respect  to  the 
army  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
results  had  been  almost  profitless,  as  the 
diverting    schemes   of   Queen  Whim's 
officers  and  abstractors,  chronicled   by 
Babelais.     Talk  of  a  grievance !    Who 
that  knows  a  military  officer  does  not 
know  a  grievance  ?    He  held  an  officer 
of  the  army  to  be  the  incarnation  of  a 
grievance.     With  respect  to  the  mutual 
relations  between  the  Horse  Guards  and 
the  War  Office,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  the  best  rule  was    mutual   good 
temper  and  forbearance  on  both  sides. 
That  might  do  in  the  days  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when  economy  was  con- 
sidered and  practised;   but  now,  alas! 
economy  was  not  only  not  practised,  but 
was  positively  despised,  and  about  double 
the  amoimt  was  now  to  be  voted  for  the 
army  than  sufficed  when  the  Duke  was 
Commander-in-Chief.     Public  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  subject,  the 
remedy  for  every  grievance  was  declared 
to  be  the  placing  of  both  Departments 
under  one  roof.     That,  he  believed,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  House, 
and  the  Secretary  for  War;  but  there 
was  not    the  slightest    hope  that   the 
opinion  would  ever  be  acted  on.     He 
spoke  thus  confidently  because,  on  the 
12th  of  May  last  year,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  having  attended  the  Treasury 
Commission  appointed  to  consider  the 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
public  Departments,  had  indicated  to 

Mr,  White 


him  by  the  noble  Lord,  then  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  (Lord  John 
Manners),  the  feeling  of  the  public  as  to 
the  desirability  of  bringing  the  War 
Office  and  Horse  Guards  under  one 
roof.  His  Eoyal  Highness  answered  that 
he  did  not  see  the  slightest  advantage 
in  doin^  so,  and  when  told  that  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Military  Organi- 
zation (presided  over  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Graham)  reconmiended  that  the 
War  Office  and  the  Horse  Ghiards 
should  be  imder  the  same  roof,  and  that 
General  Peel  was  for  that  xmion,  TTi« 
Royal  Highness  replied — 

"  With  all  respect,  I  dissent  entirely  from  that 
view.  The  duties  in  the  War  Office  and  oar 
duties  in  the  Horse  Guards  are  so  distinct  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  our  being  under  the  same 
roof;  not  the  slightest.  ...  1  think,  be- 
sides, as  we  are  a  traditional  country,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  something 
like  removing  a  Royal  Palace — St.  James's 
Palace,  for  instance — or  any  other  long-estab- 
lished building  or  institution,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  unpopular  idea.  1  cannot  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  pre- 
sent entrance  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  like 
to  be  without  those  two  sentries  who  have  been 
there  from  time  out  of  mind." 

To  the  admiration  of  the  nurserymaids 
of  London  no  doubt.  WeU,  however, 
as  the  matter  now  8t<!>od,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  the  supreme  effective  Chief 
of  the  War  Departaient — ^which  like  his 
predecessors  he  claims  to  be  in  theory, 
but  which  neither  he  nor  his  prede- 
cessors have  ever  dared  to  be  in  prac- 
tice— ^he  must  be  held  responsible  ac- 
cordingly for  aU  official  abuses  and  all 
the  corruption  in  the  Department  which 
might  be  brought  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  House  ;  especially  would  he  (Mr. 
White)  hold  him  censurable  for  having 
made  so  scanty  a  reduction  as  £1,250,000 
upon  the  vast  outlay  of  £15,500,000. 
Still,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
full  control,  as  he  should  have,  over  the 
army  expenditure,  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  his  financial  sagacity  to  imagine  that 
he  could  not  have  eaoly  made  such  re- 
ductions as  would  have  relieved  the 
coimtry  of,  at  least,  2d,  of  the  income 
tax,  or  the  whole  of  the  tea  duty,  amotmt- 
ing  to  £2,800,000.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that — 

"In  order  to  promote  greater  economy  and 
efQciency,  the  Departments  of  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  OfQoe  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  one  responsible  Minister." 

Mb.  FAWCETT  seconded  the  motion. 
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taiii,  yet  they  decided  that  even  with 
that  reservation  it  did  not  prevent  ihe 
Secretary  of  State  fix)m  interference  in 
every  matter  it  was  desirable  there 
shoidd  be  interference.  My  hon.  Friend 
says  the  discipline  and  command  of  the 
army  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefy  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  I  believe  the 
House  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  desir- 
able the  command  and  discipline  of  the 
army  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced soldier.  At  any  rate,  that 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Oommittee,  whose 
Beport  says,  speaking  of  the  Secretazy 
of  State — 


Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  order  to  promote  greater  economy  and  eflS- 
cienoy,  the  Departments  of  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  Office  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  one  responsible  Minister,"  —  (Mr, 
WhUe,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,   **That  the  words 

Proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
iuestion." 

Me.  CAEDWELL:  The  question 
which  we  are  now  going  to  decide  is 
whether  we  shall  continue  the' discussion 
upon  the  large  question  raised  by  my 
hon,  Friend,  or  whether  it  will  rather  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply  and  discuss  the 
Army  Estimates.  Now,  my  hon.  Friend, 
in  his  interesting  speech,  has  not  con- 
fined his  observations  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  his  Motion,  but  has  made 
remarks  which  have  direct  reference 
to  the  Estimates.  I  have,  therefore, 
risen  immediately  to  ask  him  whether 
he  will  not  consent  that  you.  Sir,  leave 
the  Chair,  and  that  we  now  proceed  to 
the  general  Business  ?  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  House  determines 
that  an  establishment  ought  to  be  tmder 
the  control  of  one  responsible  Minister, 
it  should  be  quite  sure  the  state  of  things 
desired  does  not  already  exist,  and  as 
fax  as  I  am  capable  o/understandiBg 
the  situation  that  state  of  things  does 
exist.  But  my  hon.  Friend  appeals  to 
a  former  Resolution  of  this  House, 
moved  by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Truro  (Captain  Vivian), 
and  he  says  that,  because  that  Resolu- 
tion wa45  carried,  it  is  an  encouragement 
and  an  inducement  for  him  to  move  it 
again.  But  surely  he  must  see  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  very 
earnest  about  that  Resolution  it  would 
have  insisted  upon  its  being  carried  into 
effect.  The  House,  however,  re-con- 
sidered its  decision  and  referred  the 
question  to  a  most  influentitd  Committee; 
upon  that  Committee  served  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Truro,  and  at  its  head  was  perhaps  the 
most  weighty  name  among  independent 
Members  of  Parliament  at  that  time — 
the  late  Sir  James  Graham.  That  Com- 
mittee considered  the  question  imder 
peculiar  circumstances;  the  Patent  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  then  contained  a 
reservation  which  it  does  not  now  con- 


**  Nor  does  he  interfere  in  any  way  with  th« 
ordinary  routine  administration  of  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  That  is  left  to  the  military  autho- 
rities, aided  by  the  legal  knowledge  of  a  Parlla^ 
mentary  officer, — namely,  the  Judge  Advocate." 

And  what  is  the  view  the  Committee 
take  of  the  expediency  of  that  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  army  and  its  discipline  ? 
The  Committee  says — 

"  The  army  is  thus  enabled  to  feel  assured  that 
the  patronage  of  the  army,  as  regards  first  oom- 
missions  and  the  ordinary  promotions  and  ap« 
pointmentSf  other  than  those  which  are  self-regu- 
lated by  purchase  or  seniority,  will  not  be  distri- 
buted with  a  view  to  political  objects,  or  to  the 
necessities  of  successire  GoTcmments.  Nor  will 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  as  daily  administered, 
yary  in  its  character  with  each  change  in  the 
Civil  Department.  Tour  Committee  think  that 
the  introduction  of  any  system  which  shall  shake 
this  reliance  on  the  part  of  the  army  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  senrice,  by  in- 
troducing doubt  and  dissatisfaction  where  con- 
fidence should  exist. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  that  celebrated 
Committee — ^that  was  the  opinion  of  the 
then  House  of  Commons,  pledged  as  it 
was  to  a  different  conclusion — and  that, 
I  believe,  wiU  be  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  cmd  of  the  coun- 
try. My  hon.  Friend  spoke  in  terms  of 
kindliness  and  respect  of  the  Field-Mar- 
shal Commanding -in -Chief;  but  he 
added  that  he  thought  Has  Boyal  High- 
ness had  held  that  office  too  long.  I 
have  quoted  what  was  said  by  the  Com- 
mittee. My  hon.  Friend  said  there  had 
been  eight  Secretaries  of  State,  while 
there  had  been  only  one  Commander- 
in-Chief.  I  have  read  what  the  Com- 
mittee think,  and  I  shoidd  like  to  ask 
the  House  what  they  think  would  be 
the  state  of  affairs  if,  in  that  period^ 
of  time,  during  which  there  have 
been  eight  Secretaries  of  State,  there 
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had  also  been  eight  Oominanders-m- 
Chief.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  army 
is  satisfied  with  the  Oommander-in-Chief; 
and  that  it  woidd  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  army  if  the  view  of  my  hon.  Friend 
shoidd  be  acted  upon.  I  believe  that 
the  prQ^ent  state  of  things  insures  full 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  win  never  shelter  my- 
self in  this  House  from  any  observations 
that  may  be  made  by  any  Gentlemen 
who  may  find  fault  wi&  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army,  by  saying  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  responsible. 
With  these  few  remarks,  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  will  kindly  permit  us  to 
pass  to  what  was  intended  to  be  the 
Dusiness  of  the  evening — namely,  the 
discussion  of  the  Estimates. 

Sm  PATEIOK  O^BEIEN  said,  he  re- 
gretted  that  it  shoidd  fall  to  a  civilian, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  have  full 
information  upon  nulitary  matters,  to 
support  the  Kesolution.  There  were 
men  of  distinction  and  of  great  ability 
and  knowledge  whom  he  had  heard 
express  opinions  upon  this  question  fa- 
vourable to  the  Besolution,  but  who  were 
now,  from  the  fact  of  holding  Office  in 
the  Government,  precluded  from  speak- 
ing with  that  power  and  energy  which 
he  had  often  heard  them  display  on  the 
subject  of  army  administration.  His 
hon.  Friend  who  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion  and  himself  were  far  from 
desiring  to  say  anything  in  the  least  de- 
gree derogatory  to  the  distinguished  in- 
dividual the  Field-Marshal  Command- 
ing-in-Chief ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
speak  of  an  individual,  another  of  a  sys- 
tem. It  had  been  said  that  while  there 
had  been  eight  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War  the  coxmtry  happily  had  only  one 
Commander-in-Chief ;  but  he  did  not 
know  that  that  was  an  advantage  after 
all.  For  instance,  when  naval  matters 
were  imder  consideration  in  that  House, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone),  who  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  taken  part  in  those  discus- 
sions, and  other  naval  Gentlemen  freely 
expressed  the  opinions  of  the  profession 
with  respect  to  a  proper  system  of  naval 
administration.  Now,  why  was  it  that 
naval  officers  so  often  brought  the  ad- 
ministration of  naval  affairs  under  re- 
view? The  reason  was,  because  the 
^Slirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  not  a 
fixture.  These  hon.  Gentlemen  were  in 
no  terror  of  the  First  Lord ;  they  were 
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not  afraid  to  put  forth  what  they  re- 
garded as  naval  grievances.  That  was 
not  the  case  with  the  army.  There  was 
not  a  civilian  in  that  House  who  brought 
forward  questions  relating  to  the  army 
of  his  own  mere  Motion,  but  was  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  Gentlemen  who  knew 
that  it  was  not  for  them  to  move  in  the 
matter.  It  was  very  generally  believed 
that  not  only  was  there  a  dual  adminis- 
tration of  lie  army,  but  that  a  triumvi- 
rate presided  over  it,  and  that  there  was 
a  military  Secretary  almost  as  potential 
as  the  Field  Mar^al  Commanding-in- 
Chief.  They  had  been  told  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  CardweU)  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
recognized  by  the  country.  K  nothing 
else  came  of  the  discussion,  his  hon. 
Friend  had  done  good  service  by  elicit- 
ing that  observation.  He  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  therefore 
the  supremacy  was  not  complete.  It 
was  a  uieory  of  the  British  Constitution 
that  the  Sovereign  could  do  no  wrongs — 
and  why?  Because  every  act  of  the 
Sovereign  was  the  act  of  a  recognized 
Minister.  But  with  regard  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  whole  army  it  was  all  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual,  who,  in  that  re- 
spect, they  were  told,  was  not  reepon- 
sible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and,  therefore,  not  to  the  country.  It 
was  well  to  speak  out  on  this  subject. 
People  felt  about  it,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  place  to  express  that 
opinion.  He  believed  that,  were  mili- 
tary patronage  entrusted  to  a  respon- 
sible Minister,  public  opinion  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  its  being  abused  t» 
a  base  and  unworthy  purpose.  Why 
should  that  patronage  be  vested  in 
any  individual  who  was  not  respon- 
sible to  the  Minister  of  the  Crown? 
He  held  that  the  agitation  of  this 
question  was  useful,  and  that  the  coun- 
try owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  brought  it  for- 
ward. The  other  day  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition  had  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  there  was  one  little  item 
of  that  large  amount  for  which  the  War 
Office  was  responsible;  he  referred  to 
the  purchase  of  mules.  Why  was  not 
the  expenditure  for  that  object  reviewed 
in  that  House  ?  Because  it  would  take 
a  fortnight  or  more  to  get  an  answer, 
such  was  the  ciicuitous  mode  ia  which 
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buainesd  was  carried  on.  After  the  ex- 
perience of  the  great  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  everyone  would  ad- 
mit the  great  merits  of  the  Prussian 
system  But  in  Prussia  there  was  a  re- 
cognized Minister  for  War  for  militaiy 
ad^oinistration,  and  a  Field-Marshal, 
however  distinguished,  if  not  Minister  of 
War  at  the  time,  was  his  subordinate,  and 
the  practice  was  the  same  in  Paris  and  at 
Vienna.  There  was  not  a  Member  of  that 
House  who  would  not  be  delighted  to 
see  one  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  action,  as  His  Boycd  ELighness  had 
done,  conmianding  in  a  military  capacity. 
It  was  one  thing  to  command  the  army, 
and  another  thing  to  have  the  whole  pa- 
tronage and  all  the  minutisB  of  adminis- 
tration imder  his  control.  In  India,  that 
distinguished  officer  General  Mansfield 
held  a  position  in  regard  to  the  Governor 
GFeneral  somewhat  correlative  to  that  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  But  General 
Mansfield  was  subject  in  every  respect, 
except  in  his  military  capacity,  to  the 
Governor  General.  He,  for  one,  felt 
that  the  Field-Marshal  Commandin g-in- 
Ghief  ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  responsible  Minister  for  the  time 
being.  He  shoidd  vote  with  his  hon. 
Friend  if  he  went  to  a  division. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  In  the 
hope  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(1m.  White)  will  yield  to  the  appeal 
made  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  allow  us  to  proceed  with- 
out imnecessary  delay  to  ilie  considera- 
tion of  the  Army  Estimates,  I  will  not 
delay  the  House  by  entering  at  any 
length  into  this  question.  But  having 
lately  had  the  honour  of  holding  the 
same  position  my  right  hon.  Friend  now 
fills,  1  feel  bound  to  support  and  confirm 
what  has  faUen  &om  him  both  on  this 
and  a  former  occasion  with  respect  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Wax  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  he  has  stated  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy.  I  think  the  House  will 
agree  withme  that  it  is  most  desirable  that 
discussions  of  this  kind  shoidd  come  to 
an  end.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  ^^the  Departments  of  the 
Horse  GKiards  and  the  War  Office  should 
be  placed  imder  the  control  of  one  re- 
[n)onsible  Minister ;"  but  that  is  exactly 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  have 
frequently  heard  the  phrase  '^divided 
responsibility.'^    There  is  no  divided  re- 


sponsibility.   If  you  refer  to  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Panmure,  the  first  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  new  system,  as  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  very  soon  after  its 
introduction,  you  will  find  that  this  very 
question  then  arose  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  Lord  Panmure,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  laid  it  Sown  in  the  most 
distinct  terms  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  is  responsible  for  every  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  army.    I  see 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  who  preceded  me  at  the 
War  Office,  in  his  place,  and  I  would 
appeal  to  him,  and  edso  to  my  right  hon. 
fViend  who  suoceedM  me  (Mr.  Cfurdwell), 
whether  there  ever  was  a  public  officer 
who  entertained  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  position  and  his  own 
duties  than  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.   I  appeal  to  them  also 
whether  they  can  recollect  any  occasion 
on  which  His  Boval  Highness  has  not 
readily  acknowledged  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  de- 
ferred to  his  opinion.    I  hope.  Sir,  that 
this  question  will  not  be  constantly  re- 
curring, and  that  these  mis-statements 
will  not  be  repeated.    It  is  evident  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  has  either 
received  very  erroneous  information,  or 
labours  imder  very  great  misconception 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.     The  non. 
Gentleman  referred  to  the  change  which 
I  felt  it  my  duiy  to  introduce  into  the 
War  Office  in  respect  to  the  control  de- 
partaient,  and  how  did  he  express  him- 
self in  regard  to  that  measure  of  mine  ? 
He  said  it  was  a  superhuman  effort,  and 
that  it  was  done  in  spite  of  the  potent  and 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Horse  Gxiards. 
There  never  was  a  greater  delusion.    I 
introduced  that  change  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  my  CoUea^es  in  the  Gbvemment, 
who  agreed  with  me  as  to  its  expediency; 
and  as  to  ^'the  pernicious  influence"  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurred.    The  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
ton proceeded  gravely  to  make  the  most 
extraordinary  statement  that  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  the  (Jontroller-in-Chief,  is  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  Wax  Office  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Horse  Goiards. 
Sir,  I  hope  the  House  will  accept  this  as 
some  proof  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in 
believing  the  statements  ^lat  are  made, 
and  I  hope  also  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  will  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  a  little  greater  care,  on  his 
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part,  before  venturing  to  make  these 
statements  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  mean 
no  disrespect  to  him  when  I  say  that 
a  more  utterly  nonsensical  statement  was 
never  made.  Sir  Heniy  Storks  is  him- 
self a  high  ojficer  in  the  War  Office; 
he  sits  there  and  is  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
War.  I£  he  requires  the  sanction  of 
the  Horse  Guards  to  hold  these  conver- 
sations and  constant  communications,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  that  rule  must  have 
been  introduced  since  I  left  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  white  said,  he  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  House,  and  would  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  witMratcn, 

Main  Question,  **That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  127,366  Land  Forces. 

Me.  CAEDWELL  :  Sir,  the  ground 
over  which  I  am  obliged  to  travel  is  ex- 
tensive ;  but,  in  asking  for  the  favour- 
able attention  of  the  Committee,  I  pro- 
mise not  to  occupy  their  time  unneces- 
sarily, and  to  confine  what  I  have  to 
say  to  that  which  I  believe  that  you  will 
wish  to  hear  and  oiight  to  know.  The 
first  thing  which  i  ought  to  state  is 
what  is  the  precise  financial  result  of  the 
Estimates  which  Ipropose  to  lay  before 
the  Committee.  The  first  statement  I 
have  to  make  is  that  the  total  Estimate 
of  last  year  was  £15,455,400.  The  Esti- 
mate of  the  present  year  is  £14,230,400, 
leaving,  therefore,  an  apparent  net  de- 
crease of  £1,225,000.  But,  in  order  to 
make  the  comparison  more  close  it  will, 
I  think,  be  right  that  we  should  first 
deduct  the  non-effective  Votes,  over 
which  no  Gt)vemment  has  had  any  con- 
trol; and  if  you  deduct  these  you  will 
leave  the  Estimate  of  last  year 
£13,331,000,  and  the  Estimate  of  the 
present  year  £12,047,600,  being  a  de- 
crease of  £1,283,400.  But  this  is  not 
entirely  the  real  decrease.  There  is  a 
considerable  item  which  is  merely  an 
item  of  account.  The  Indian  Furlough 
Vote  —  a  payment  of  £136, 000  —  was 
charged  on  the  Estimates  of  last  year, 
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and  is  not  chareed  in  the  present  year's 
Estimates,  but  is  to  be  defrayed  directly 
by  the  India  Office  itself.     From  this 
deduction,  however,  on  the  other  side, 
there  must  be  deducted  two  sums  which 
diminish  it.     One  is  the  sum  of  £20,000 
for  Convict  Warders  in  Western  Austra- 
lia ;  the  Vote  for  whose  payment  I  used 
to  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
House  when  I  brought  forward  the  Co- 
lonial Estimates — and,  in  quitting  the 
Colonial  Office,  I  thought  I  had  lost  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  but,   by  an 
arrangement  which  the  Treasury  have 
made,  this  charge  is  thrown,  not  on  the 
Colonial  Estimate,  but  on  the  War  Office 
Estimate.     Then  there  is  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  land  at  Woolwich,  made  two 
years  ago;  but  which,  owing  to  some 
circumstances,  has  not  yet  been  paid  for, 
but  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  which,  not  being  wanted, 
will  be  sold  and  entered  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  account.     These  two  items 
make   £49,250  ;    and  this  sxmihas  to  be 
deducted    from  the   sum  of  £136,000, 
leaving  £86,750  as  the  real  deduction 
to  be  made  from  the  apparent  decrease 
of  £1,225,000.     The  total   net  saving 
therefore  upon  this  year's  Estimate,  as 
compared    with    that  of   last  year   is 
£  1 , 1 96, 650.     My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Mr.  White)  says  this  is 
only  a  very  small  "paring."      I  wish 
however  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  if 
you  take  the  net  total  of  the  effective 
Estimate  —  that  is  to  say,  if,  looking  at 
the  balance-sheet  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Estimate,  you  take  from  the  total  of 
the  effective  services  the  estimated  re- 
payments on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
coimt — ^you  will  leave,  as  the  net  total 
of  the  effective    services,   £10,834,600. 
If  my  hon.   Friend    the    Member    for 
Brighton  will  compare  with  that    the 
£1,196,650,  he  will  find  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the 
whole   of   the  net    effective   Estimate. 
And,  although  he  may  consider  that  is 
only  a  *' paring,"  I  hope  we  shall  re- 
ceive credit  for  it  as  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion.   Now,  the  cause  of  this  reduction 
will  be  foimd  to  consist  principally  of 
two  considerations  —  the  one  is  a  review 
of  the  distribution  of  our  troops  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  other  is  that  arrange- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment,   of    which    my    right    hon. 
Friend  (Sir  John  Fakington)  has  just 
been  speaking,  and  whidi,  as  the  hon. 
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Member  for  Brighton  said,  was  men- 
tioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech   at   the 
dose  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament — 
an  arrangement  by  which  a  greater  con- 
trol hew  been  established  over  the  ex- 
penditure in  matters  of  Supply,  from 
which  I  entirely  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of   the  late  Government  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  that  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  will  result.    To  the  former 
of  these  considerations  —  namely,   the 
change  in  the  distribution  of  troops  in 
the  colonies,  I  will  first  allude.     There 
is  always  printed  with  the  Estimates, 
which   hon.   Gentlemen   have  in  their 
hands,  a  Paper  which  shows  what  is 
the   expenditure  of   that   colonial  dis- 
tribution.    K  any  hon.  Gentleman  has 
compared  the  net  expenditure  of  that 
distaibution  (after  dedxicting  the  re-pay- 
ments made  by  the  colonic^  for  the  two 
years,  he  will  have  foimd  tnat  that  net 
expenditure  in  the  Estimates  of  last  year 
was  £3,022,323;  and  that  this  year  it 
is    £2,237,886,   leaving  a    decrease  of 
£784,437.     That,  however,  is  subject  to 
this  correction  —  all  that  are  caUed  colo- 
nies in  that  account  are  not  colonies. 
There  is  the  widest  distinction  between 
these  colonies  which  are  occupied  for 
the  purposes  of  colonization,  and  those 
maritime  posts  which  are  occupied  for 
Imperial  objects  as  stations  for  our  fieet. 
We  therefore  deduct  all  the  expenditure 
for  GKbraltar,  Malta,  Bermuda,  Halifax, 
and  the  China  stations,  and  having  taken 
these  off  there  remains  for  the  colonies 
proper    in    the    last    year's    Estimates 
£1,643,794;  and  in  this  year  the  Esti- 
mate is  £1,070,735,  being  a  reduction  of 
£573,059.     That  is,  in  short,  a  reduction 
of  one-third  on  that  item.     I  hope  that 
even  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Brighton  wiU  allow  that  this  is  a  pretty 
fair  saving  for  the  commencement  of  our 
operations.     As  regards  the  other  con- 
sideration of  which  I  spoke,  the  Store 
Vote  shows  only  a  decrease,  on  the  face 
of  the  balance,  of  £341,400;   but  that 
is  owing  to  a  change  suggested  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the 
accounts.     And  a  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  in  the  Estimates  indicates  that 
the  true  comparison  would  show  a  reduc- 
tion of  £549,081.     Now,  I  have  said 
that  this  reduction  in  the  Estimate  has 
been  due  to  two  considerations,  of  which 
the  first  is  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  our  colonial  force,  and  I  will,  there- 
fore, state  that  if  you  take  the  force  at 


home— the  distribution  upon  which  the 
Estimate  of  last  year  was  nramed  showed 
a  force  in  this  coimtiy  of  87,505  men; 
whereas  the  distribution  on  which  the 
Estimate  of  the  present  year  is  foimded 
is  90,677,   being  an  increase  of  3,172 
men.     But  since  these  Estimates  were 
framed  we  have,   in  concert  with  the 
Colonial  Office,  recalled  a  regiment  from 
New  Zealand  and   another    from    the 
Cape,  so  that  the  total  number  of  men 
at   home  will  thus  be  92,015.      They 
wiU  be   distributed  into  cavalry  regi- 
ments, each  containing  554  of  all  ranks, 
with  344  horses ;  while  of  infantry  regi- 
ments  there  wiU  be    sixty-one   batta- 
lions, each  consisting  of  560  rank  and 
file,  or  668  of  aU  ranks,  those  only  which 
are  going    to    the   colonies  containing 
a  lai^er  number.    Perhaps,  I  may  be 
told  by  critics  of  a  certam  school  that 
560  is  a  very  smcQl  number  of  men  to 
have  in  a  battalion.     But,  Sir,  I  wish  to 
state  that  very  high  authorities  may  be 
adduced  on  the  o3ier  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    There  are  three  ways  in  which,  if 
you  desire  at  any  time  to  reduce  your 
force,  you  can  accomplish  your  object. 
The  first  is  by  the  reduction  of  battalions. 
By  adopting  that  method  you  effect  the 
greatest  pecuniary  saving;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  incur  these  three  unde- 
sirable results.     First  of  aU,  you  inflict 
a  hardship  on  a  great  number  of  officers; 
secondly,  you  incur  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure in  half-pay  for  services  for 
which  you  get  no  return ;    and,  thirdly, 
and  by  far  the  most  important,  you  are 
diminishing  the  strength  and  elasticity 
of  your  army  and  lessening  the  power 
of   defence  which   you  possess.      The 
second  mode  by  which  you  can  reduce 
your  force  is  by  the  reduction  of  com- 
panies in  regiments.    That  is  an  intef- 
mediato  course,  which  shares  those  dis- 
advantages to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
to  the  whole  extent.     The  last  course  is 
by  maintaining  your  cadre  intact,  stopping 
recruiting,  and  diminishing  the  number 
of  men  in  the  cadre.    This  latter  is  the 
course  pursued  in  the  armies  of  France, 
where  the  cadre  is  always  kept  intact, 
though  a  number  of  men  are  permitted 
to  be  absent  from  their  regiments.    In 
a  pamphlet,  lately  published  by  Colonel 
Baker,  which  hcus  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  this  subject  is  spoken  of  as 
follows : — 

"  A  Urge  number  of  weak  battalions  should  be 
kepi  up  in  time  of  peace,  complete  in  eTorytbing 
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but  the  fiomber  of  men.  I  haTe  taken  the  opi-  ^ 
nion  of  some  most  dUtinguished  foreign  offioers, 
M  veil  as  those  in  our  own  senrice,  as  to  the 
fmallest  number  of  men  which  would  keep  a 
battalion  aervieeable  in  time  of  peace,  and  nearlj 
all  agree  that  500  is  the  lowest  limit." 

And  he  adds  in  a  note — 

<*  Among  others,  Marshal  M'Mahon,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Europe.  He 
thousht  500  quite  sufficient  in  time  of  peace,  pro- 
Tided  that  the  cadres  were  fully  kept  up." 

The  net  total  effective  of  the  present 
Estimate  must  be  compared  with  the  net 
total  effective  of  the  Votes  of  former  years. 
In  1865-6  the  net  total  was  £10,786,407 ; 
in  1866-7,  £11,005,300;  in  1867-8, 
£11,785,300;  in  1868-9,  £11,988,000; 
in  1869-70,  £10,834,600.  The  force  avail- 
able at  home  was— in  1865-6,  83,242; 
in  1866-7,  91,703;  in  1867-8,  91,048; 
in  1868-9,  87,505 ;  in  1869-70,  90,677, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  we  now  propose  to 
raise  to  92,015.  Then  the  force  in  the 
colonies,  according  to  the  distribution  on 
which  the  Estimates  of  last  year  were 
&amed,  consisted  of  50,025  men;  but, 
according  to  the  distribution  on  which  the 
present  Estimates  are  framed,  the  force 
will  consist  of  only  34,852  men,  a  reduc- 
tion having  being  effected  of  15,173. 
Now,  of  course,  tne  question  will  occur 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go 
into  a  lengthened  argimient  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  vindicating  the  policy  of  with- 
rawing  these  troops  from  our  distant 
possessions.  The  principal  change  has 
occurred  in  Canada.  Last  year's  Estimates 
were  based  on  the  distribution  of  16,185 
men  in  the  whole  of  our  British  North 
American  possessions,  whereas  the  Esti- 
mates of  the  present  year  are  based  on 
a  distribution  of  6,249  men.  The  Com- 
mittee will  remember  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1861,  which  was  moved  for 
by  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Arthur  Mills), 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
to  consider  the  general  subject  of  our 
colonial  military  expenditure.  They 
will  remember  also  that  that  Committee 
reported  that  a  great  change  was  neces- 
saiy  in  the  pohcy  of  this  countay  in  that 
respect,  in  order  that  the  burdens  of  the 
pec^le  at  home  might  be  diminished, 
and  a  spirit  of  generous  self-rehanoe 
generated  in  our  colonial  possessions, 
so  that  the  restdt  might  be  mutually 
advantageous  both  to  the  colonies  and 
to  the  mother  country.  Well,  the  Re- 
solution of  that  Committee  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  I  think  I  may  say  it  has  been 
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the  settled  policy  of  this  country.     By 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,   when  he  was 
Colonial  Secretary,  it  was  first  carried 
into  effect  with  regard  to  the  Australian 
colonies ;  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  I  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  there  was  withdrawn  from 
New  Zealand  a  force  of  1 0, 000  men,  which 
at  that  time  was  waging  war  with  the  in- 
surgent Maories.     A  little  later  the  same 
policy  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  Crown 
colonies  of  Hong-Kong,  the  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  not 
indeed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
but  by  making  the  colonists  contribute 
towards  their  support ;  and  just  before 
I  left  the  Colomfld  Office — Shaving  pro- 
posed in  this  House  a  Bill  for  the  an- 
nexation of  British  Kaffiraria  to  the  Cape, 
— ^I  gave  notice  to  the  GK)vem(Hr  of  me 
Cape  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Conunons  in  1861  must  at  no 
distant  time  be  applied  to  the  Cape.  That 
policy  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  carried  into 
effect,  and  with  regard  to  our  colonies 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
it  has  been  our  settled  poHcy  since  1861. 
Canada  has  been  a  remarkable  exception, 
and,  for  remarkable  and  exceptional  rea- 
sons, which  reasons,  however,  have  now 
ceased  to  exist.      Before  those  excep- 
tional reasons  had  arisen,  there  was  no 
exception  in  the  case  of  Canada.     In  the 
year  1851  Earl  Grey,  then  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,  addressed  to  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada  a  remaik- 
able  despatch,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  Canada,   enjoying  as  she  did  the 
blessings    of    responsible    government, 
must  be  prepared  to  encoimter  all  the 
samfices  which  freedom  and  a  respon- 
sible government  demanded  of  her.  And 
in  1853  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  reduc- 
ing the  force  in  Canada  to  a  lower  point 
than  is  proposed  in  the  present  Esti- 
mates, pointed  out  to  the  colonists  the 
same  thing,  and  read  them  the  same  lee- 
son.     In  1865  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  C(Mifederation  of  the  North 
Americem  Provinces  was  the  neoessity 
which  lay  upon  them  of  looking  forward  to 
providing  for  their  own  defence.  Except- 
ional circumstances,  however,  prevented 
the  application  of  the  policy  to  Canada  un- 
til the  year  which  has  just  expired,  in  the 
course  of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
who  preceded  me  in  Office  {Sir  John 
Pakixigton),   commenced  what  i  think 
was  a  sound  and  judicious  policy  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  Canada. 
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He  withdrew,!  believe,  3, 592  men  out  of 
16,000  men  who  were  preyiouelystationed 
there ;  and  just  aboutthetime  when  he  re- 
signed the  Seals  of  Office  he  or  I  received 
a  letter  ^m  the  Duke  of  Buckinghiun 
recommending  a  still  further  reduction. 
If  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
had  been  adopted,  there  would,  I  beueve, 
have  been  left  in  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican Provinces  8,944  men.  No^,  we 
think  we  ought  to  carry  out  that  policy 
still  fiirther,  and  consequently  we  propose 
that  only  6,249  men  shall  be  left  there. 
And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment 
to  ask  whether  this  diminution  of  force 
is  really  any  weakening  of  our  colonies  ? 
In  my  opinion  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
I  do  not  believe  that  New  Zealand  was 
in  any  way  better  off  when  she  had 
10,000  of  our  troops  to  fight  her  battles. 
I  do  not  believe  it  does  strengthen  the 
£mpire.  If,  instead  of  calling  upon  your 
colonists  to  exert  themselves  and  to  rely 
on  their  own  resources,  you  distribute 
forces  among  them  in  small  divisions, 
you  will  paralyze  their  efforts  without 
famishing  them  with  real  strength.  I 
believe  ttiat  Canada,  with  30,000  or 
40y000  anned  men  of  her  own,  occupies 
a  stronger  and  more  independent  posi- 
tion than  she  ever  did  before.  Again, 
I  believe  that  Victoria,  raising  her  own 
fleet  to  defend  her  own  harbours,  is  in 
a  better  position  to  defend  herself,  and 
will  be  a  greater  strength  to  the  Empire 
than  at  any  previous  time.  One  of  the 
Eastern  potentates — I  think  Hyder  Ali 
— said  the  English  he  was  afraid  of  were 
not  those  whom  he  saw,  but  those  whom 
he  did  not  see ;  and  the  true  defence  of 
our  colonies  is  that  they  live  imder  the 
segis  of  the  name  of  England,  and  that 
war  with  them  is  war  with  England. 
You  are  strengthening  and  defending 
your  colonies,  and  increasing  the  power 
of  England,  when  you  generate  in  every 
one  of  the  settlements  where  the  British 
name  is  known  a  spirit  of  British  energy 
and  self-reliance ;  for  you  consolidate  and 
concentrate  the  strength  of  the  mother 
country  for  their  defence  in  time  of  need. 
The  way,  then,  in  which  this  reduction 
has  been  effected  has  been  that  instead 
of  having  at  home  87,500  men,  repre- 
senting forty-six  battalions  of  infanti^  of 
the  Line,  we  have  now  a  force  of  which 
the  aggregate  is  92,058,  respresenting 
sixty-one  battalions.  The  reduction  has 
been  made  by  keeping  up  the  cadrM 
entirely;  but  by  diminishing  the  number 


of  men  in  a  battalion.  There  are,  how« 
ever,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
One  of  the  West  India  regiments  has 
been  altogether  reduced,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Ceylon  Bifles  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  the  Canadian  Itifles  will  also  be  re- 
duced.  I  have  laid  down  this  principle, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  tA, 
the  expense  of  the  mother  country  forces 
which,  owing  either  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  recruited  or  other 
circimistances,  are  purely  local  forces. 
A  purely  local  force  shoidd,  in  my  opi* 
nion,  be  paid  solely  from  local  sources, 
and  forces  paid  from  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer should,  I  think,  be  of  an  Im- 
perial character,  so  that  Her  Majesty 
might  be  able  to  command  their  services 
at  any  moment  in  any  part  of  tiie  world. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  t>uke  of  Welling- 
ton that  his  army  could  do  anything  and 
go  anywhere,  but  let  a  corps  be  ever  so 
efficient,  if  in  its  nature  it  be  purely  a 
local  force,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  that  canon,  and  be  re- 
garded as  a  force  which  can  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  Looking  at  tiie  re- 
quirements of  the  service  for  our  West 
Lidia  regiments,  we  thought  that  one 
of  them  ought  to  be  reduced.  The  two 
places  in  which  these  r^^iments  are  em- 
ployed are  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  we  found  that  the  nominal  foroe 
employed  was  one  regiment  and  a  hal^ 
but  if  you  come  to  calculate  the  real 
streng^  of  the  force,  you  find  that  in 
reality  it  is  not  more  than  a  single  regi- 
ment. The  whole  number  of  the  rank 
and  file  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is 
only  844,  whereas  the  strength  of  a  regi- 
ment and  half  is  1,125.  That  decrease 
of  strength  is  accounted  for  partiy  by 
the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  owing,  1  am 
glad  to  say,  to  the  cessation  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  furnished  a  source  from 
which  recruits  were  drawn.  I  may  add 
that  Qovemor  Blackall  and  the  present 
Governor  of  our  West  African  settle- 
ments, Bir  E.  Kennedy,  both  recom- 
mended a  concentration  of  the  force,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  wiU  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  colony  of  Lagos,  of  which 
we  heard  so  much  some  years  ago,  has 
now  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence that  the  Besident  there  has  signi- 
fied his  readiness  to  diepense  alto|;ether 
witli  the  services  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
troops.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
thought  we  might  entirely  i*educe  one  of 
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the  West  India  Eegiments,  and  by  that 
arrangement  a  saving  of  £20,000  has 
been  effected,  after  allowing  for  the 
addition  of  one  company  to  each  of  the 
three  remaining  regiments.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Canadian  Bifies, 
which  is  a  very  costly  regiment,  and 
these  Estimates  contemplate  the  reduc- 
tion of  four  companies.  With  regard  to 
the  Ceylon  Bifles,  the  case  would  have 
been  less  importaiit,  because  that  colony, 
by  a  recent  arrangement,  pays  a  full 
contribution  to  the  Exchequer  for  the 
troops  which  she  employs ;  but  a  reduc- 
tion of  four  companies  of  this  force  also 
will  be  effected,  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  with  the  colony. 
No  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
companies  on  the  British  establishment, 
except  that  when  a  regiment  returns 
home  from  the  colonies  its  twelve  com- 
panies are  reduced  to  ten  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  practice.  I  will  now 
state  to  the  Committee  what  the  finan- 
cial result  is  of  the  reductions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  service.  In  the  Artillery  we 
have  reduced  two  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery, and  the  reason  is  that  these  were 
batteries  which  were  created  expressly 
for  the  China  War,  in  1860 ;  but  at  the 
present  moment,  considering  the  very 
lar^e  return  of  artillery  from  Canada, 
which  adds  materially  to  the  artillery 
at  home,  we  thought  it  time  to  reduce 
those  two  batteries.  Four  field  batteries 
have  been  converted  into  garrison 
batteries,  and  the  third  line  of  waggons 
of  all  artillery  has  been  reduced,  it 
being  thought  that  in  time  of  profoimd 
peace  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping 
up  so  many  drivers  and  horses.  The 
total  reduction  will  result  in  a  saving 
of  £39,500.  I  ought  to  have  said  that 
by  concentrating  the  artillery  depots 
at  Woolwich  we  have  reduced  entirely 
the  depots  at  Sheemess  and  Warley.  In 
the  Engineer  train  there  is  a  reduction 
of  fifty  men  and  100  horses,  making  a 
saving  of  £  1 ,  500.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
who  preceded  me  in  Office  left,  in 
course  of  progress,  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  troop  formation  in  cavalry 
regiments  was  to  be  converted  into  the 
squadron  formation,  and  since  I  suc- 
ceeded him  that  arrangement  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  ana  the  result  ap- 
pears in  the  Estimates.  Accompanying 
that  change  —  which  is  the  formation 
of   cavalry    in    every    country   in   the 
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world,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
great  improvement,  not  only  in  point 
of  economy  but  efficiency — sixty-eight 
officers  have  been  reduced,  as  well  as 
557  men  and  385  horses,  making  a  sav- 
ing of  £19,828.  In  the  infantry  the 
saving  wiU  be  £156,600.  In  the  colo- 
nial forces,  including  the  West  India 
Begiment  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there 
will  be  an  aggregate  saving  of  £39,700, 
and  in  the  depot  battalions  of  £10,200. 
Having  spoken  of  the  regiments,  I  now 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  Staff.  Of  the 
savings  in  the  Staff  some  will  be  inmie- 
diate  and  some  prospective,  and  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  we  have  been  guided  in 
effecting  them  is  this — ^Where  the  duty 
has  ceased  the  reduction  has  been  im- 
mediate, but  where  it  was  proposed  to 
discharge  the  duty  in  future  in  a  more 
economical  manner,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  Staff  officer's  period  of  service  was 
about  to  expire  was  not  very  distant,  we 
have  made  it  prospective.  The  whole 
saving,  consequent  on  immediate  reduc- 
tion, and  which  appears  on  the  pre^nt 
Estimate,  is  £6,759 ;  that  on  prospec- 
tive, to  which  I  shall  refer  by-and-by, 
£7,000.  Then  there  is  another  change, 
about  which  I  have  heard  a  good  deal, 
which  we  propose  should  be  made.  There 
are  in  the  regiments  of  Guards,  not  only 
a  general  in  command  of  the  whole  bri- 
gade, but  also  a  lieutenant  colonel  who 
does  not  command  a  battalion,  but  who 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  matter, 
at  the  head  of  a  brigade  within  a  brigade, 
and  is  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. We  have  deemed  it  necessaiy  to 
make  some  reduction  in  that  respect. 
We  do  not  propose  that  the  separate  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regiment 
should  be  continued,  but  that  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Guards  should  com- 
mand his  own  battalion.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  Staff,  the  immediate  re- 
ductions are  in  Canada,  the  Cape,  one 
brigade  at  Malta,  and  a  major  general 
in  the  West  Indies.  Prospectively,  we 
propose  a  new  arrangement  as  to  the 
brigades  at  Aldershot,  by  which  a  more 
rapid  succession  will  be  secured  and 
more  officers  trained  for  the  command 
of  a  brigade.  We  propose  a  reduction 
among  the  Engineers  in  Ireland  in  the 
recruiting  staff;  but  with  regard  to  the 
more  important  point — the  command  of 
the  forces  in  Ireland — I  have  to  state 
that  that  command  under  Lord  Strath- 
naim  wUl  terminate  in  the  course  of 
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the  next  year.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
formerly  that  the  command  in  Dublin 
and  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland 
were  held  by  the  lieutenant  general  com- 
manding the  troo|)s,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that,  on  the  termination  of  Lord  Strath- 
naim's  tenure  of  ojfice  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  the  command  which  he  holds 
should  cease,  and  that  the  lieutenant 
general  commanding  in  Dublin  should 
command  the  forces  in  Ireland.  The 
cavalry  are  at  present  inspected  by  an 
Inspector  General  of  Cavalry.  That 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  unnecessary  and 
expensive  arrangement,  and  we  think 
that  the  officer  who  commands  the  ca- 
valry at  Aldershot  mi^ht  with  great  ad- 
vantage and  economy  mspect  the  cavalry 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  that 
the  officer  who  commands  the  cavalry  at 
the  Curragh  might  inspect  the  cavalry  in 
Ireland.  We  also  think  that  musketry 
drill  has  become  so  completely  a  part  of 
the  general  service  of  me  army  that  it 
will  not  in  future  be  necessary  to  appoint 
inspectors  of  musketry.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  those  who  look  to  the  defence  of 
the  coimtry  and  to  improvements  in  mili- 
tary organization  has  always  been  frus- 
trated by  the  consideration  how  very 
lar^e  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  British 
Boloier  is  spent  either  in  some  foreign 
climate  or  at  sea,  and  how  little  of 
home  service  you  are  able  to  give  him 
in  proportion  to  his  time  abroad.  It 
has  been  of  late  years  very  difficult 
to  give  a  man  even  four  years  at  home 
to  twelve  abroad.  But  I  think  we  shall 
by  the  distribution  which  I  now  propose 
have  made  a  great  step  in  advance  in 
this  most  import€uit  direction.  If  you 
have— I  think  it  will  be,  92,000  men  at 
home  to  96,000  in  India  or  the  colonies 
— ^you  will  have  made  at  least  some  ad- 
vance towards  that  which  has  always 
been  considered  a  great  object  by  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  soldier 
and  the  defence  of  the  country  at  heart 
— ^namely,  to  give  him,  if  possible,  half 
of  his  tune  at  home.  I  wish  to  speak 
with  becoming  diffidence  upon  matters 
which,  of  course,  are  new  to  me ;  but  I 
cannot  allude  to  the  subject  of  Army  Re- 
form without  saying  that  I  have  always 
felt  a  verv  strong  disposition  to  favour  a 
system  of  much  shorter  enlistments  than 
now  exists.  I  do  not  desire  to  speak 
presumptuously,  but  I  shall  be  very 
sorry — as  I  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  have  time  to  go  more 
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into  details — ^if  I  jQnd  that  there  is  no 
power  of  accomplishing  the  great  object 
of  introducing  shorter  enlistments.  At 
any  rate,  some  changes  have  been  made 
which  I  think  the  Committee  will  be  dis« 
posed  to  regard  as  improvements.  The 
authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards  have 
made  some  excellent  rules  within  the 
last  few  months  in  regard  to  recruiting. 
The  recruiters  have  been  told  not  to  take 
up  strollers,  not  to  take  people  about 
wose  antecedents  they  know  nothing, 
not  to  take  men  who— if  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  enlisted  by  force,  as  in 
coimtries  where  conscription  prevails — 
may  be  said  to  be  made  a  portion  of  the 
British  Army  by  fraud.  For  the  time, 
at  least,  the  escort  of  recruits  has  been 
entirely  discontinued.  They  have  been 
sent  from  their  homes  to  ihe  regiment 
with  a  railway  ticket  given  to  themselves, 
without  a  sergeant  or  any  escort,  and  the 
result  hitherto  heu9  been  signally  satis- 
factory. The  number  of  persons  who 
have  failed  to  present  themselves  to  the 
regiment  haa  been  wonderfully  small, 
the  mere  pecuniary  saving  has  been  con- 
siderable, but  in  its  moral  consequences 
this  proceeding  has  been  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  pecuniary  saving 
can  be.  We  have  also  laid  down  rules 
that  men  who  have  once  left  the  service 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  re-engage. 
If  they  choose  to  re-engage  during  their 
first  period  of  service,  well  and  good; 
but  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  first 
period,  they  choose  to  leave  the  army, 
their  right  to  re-enter  for  a  frirther 
period  of  service  shall  lapse,  and  the 
system  of  boimties,  compensations,  and 
allowances  to  induce  them  to  enter  is 
put  an  end  to.  These,  I  think,  though 
not  very  great  changes,  are  important  as 
indicating  a  disposition  towards  shorter 
enlistments ;  and  when  we  see  that  the 
pension  list  amoxmts  to  a  very  consider- 
able sum  above  £1,000,000—1  think 
about  £1,500,000 — and  that  it  increases 
without  control,  we  may  hope  that  in 
this  system  of  shorter  enlistments  may 
be  foimd  a  solution  of  some  of  the  eco- 
nomical difficulties  which  surroimd  us. 
I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  army 
alone;  but  there  is  another  branch  of 
the  subject  which  is  not  less  interesting 
— ^which  in  some  respects  is  even  of 
greater  interest  —  than  the  army.  I 
speak  of  the  reserves.  It  is  a  great 
problem  in  a  coimtry  which  haa  no  con- 
scription how  you  are  to  maintain  an 
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army  of  moderate  strength  in  time  of 
peace,  and  capable  of  expansion  in  time 
of  war.  Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  reserves,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted 
to  lay  down  the  following  propositions — 
namely,  that  the  army  of  a  country,  cir- 
cumstanced as  this  is,  ought  to  be,  as 
regards  both  men  and  matiriel  in  time 
of  peace,  comparatively  small ;  that  its 
efficiency  shoidd  be  the  highest  possible; 
that  it  should  be  in  a  form  capable  of 
easy  expansion ;  that,  as  regards  its 
matMely  this  should  be  of  the  highest 
quality  and  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
with  this  object  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  proportions  so  large  as 
to  be  likely  to  become  obsolete,  to  wear 
out,  or  to  be  the  worse  for  keeping. 
Having  laid  down  these  principles,  I 
should  say  that,  in  compliance  with  them, 
we  have  kept  all  the  battalions  entire, 
and  have  brought  a  considerable  number 
of  them  home.  How  then  can  we  effect 
the  great  object  I  have  mentioned? 
How  can  we  fill  up  our  battalions  when 
the  emergency  arises,  and  how  can  we 
maintain  reserves  efficient  in  themselves 
and  able  to  second  and  support  the 
army  ?  I  am  sure  every  one  will  agree 
that  the  first  body  to  which  we  turn  in 
answering  this  question  is  the  old  con- 
stitutional force  of  England — ^the  Militia. 
Tha  well-known  sneer  of  Dryden  might 
be  applicable  in  his  time ;  but  Dryden, 
I  fear,  was  ready  to  turn  his  pen  to  any 
political  purpose,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
object  of  the  Court  when  he  wrote  those 
well-known  lines  wasto  raise  not  a  MOitia 
but  a  standing  army.  The  Militia  has  ever 
been  a  force  dear  to  the  people  of  England 
firom  its  constitutional  antecedents,  and 
I  believe  that  in  its  efficiency  the  people 
of  England  will  always  take  the  gp^eatest 
interest  and  pride.  On  the  last  occasion 
when  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
addressed  the  House  of  Lords  he  spoke, 
in  terms  which  I  hope  will  ever  be 
remembered,  of  the  services  which  the 
Militia  had  rendered  to  him  in  the  great 
struggle  of  our  coimtry's  liberties.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  an  anec- 
dote to  the  Committee — I  once  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  at  the  Curragh  next  to 
a  soldier  second  only  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — the  late  Lord  Seaton — 
who  said,  as  the  regiment  of  Lord 
Hatherton  passed  by — **That  regiment 
is  fit  to  stand  by  any  regiment  of  the 
Line."  I  hope  the  Militia  will  always 
be  regarded  as  the  great  support  and 
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reserve  of  the  standing  army.   My  right 
hon.  Friend    (Sir  John  Pakington),   I 
think,  last  year  read  to  the  House  a  letter 
from  Major  General  Sir  John  Gkrvock, 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  forces  in  the 
district  he  commanded,  he  said  that  they 
consisted  of  about  7,000  regulars,  but 
that  there  were  within  his  district  the 
following  forces,  to  the  maintenance  of 
aU  of   which  Parliament    contributed, 
but  with  none  of  which  the  General 
commanding  the  district  had  any  com- 
munication at  all : — ^Yeomanry,  8,000 ; 
Militia,    25,000  ;    Volunteers,    53,000  ; 
making  a  force  of  86,000  men.     That  is 
a  state  of  things  to  which  I  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  did  weU  to  caU  atten- 
tion.    We  intend  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  and  I  trust  that  Parliament  and 
the  country  will  determine  to  put  an  end 
to  it.       With  regard   to    the    reserve 
Votes,  the  Estimate  is  very  nearly  tn 
equilihrio,  but  there  is  on  the  whole  a 
small  excess.     The  stun  of  £34,000  is 
saved  upon  the  Militia  Vote,  and  that 
arises  entirely  from  two  causes.      Last 
year  money  was  taken  for  training  the 
Lish  Militia.  They  were  not  trained  nor 
do  we  intend  to  train  them  this  year,  but 
we  ask  for  the  necessary  Vote  for  en- 
rolling this  force  in  order  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  training  next  year.     The 
principal  saving  is  £48,000  upon  the 
clothing,  a  much  larger  quantity  being 
procured  last  year  and  the  requirements 
of  the  force  this  year  being  very  small. 
As  to  the  saving  which  arises  through 
not  training  the  Irish  Militia,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, because  we  train  in  England  and 
Scotland  nearly  the  same  niunber  of  men 
as  were  estimated  for  last  year  when  Lre- 
land  was  included.    Last  year  the  num- 
ber was  86,000  ;    this  year  it  is  83,000, 
and  as  we  have  to  pay  for  enrolling  an 
additional  number  in  Ireland,  the  saving 
becomes  exceedingly  small.  With  regara 
to  the  Militia,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  not  the  slightest,  intention  of  in  wiy 
way  altering  the  constitution  of  that  force. 
They  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
in  any  way  depriving  it  of  its  local  cha- 
racter, and  of  its  connection  with  the 
county.      Least  of  aU  have  they  the 
smallest  intention  of   endeavouring  to 
withdraw  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  any  patronage,  if  there  be 
any,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  these  things  we  think 
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Parliament  will  be  desiroua  to  do,  and 
we  ought  to  propose.  We  think  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  relation  between  the 
regular  axiD;y  and  the  Volunteer  forces 
for  special  purposes,  and  of  a  limited 
land,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
country  may  feel  that  the  whole  strength 
of  its  force  is  welded  and  consolidated 
together,  and  that  any  enemy  who  should 
venture  to  assail  us  would  find  that  all 
our  forces  were  applied  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  resist  and  repel  invasion. 
Then,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  say 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
officers  are  chosen  shall  be  those  which 
shall  insure  a  greater  amount  of  mili- 
tary qualification  in  the  officers  selected. 
It  may  seem  a  small  matter — and  I  only 
say  it  in  passing — ^but  we  think  that,  aa 
we  have  repealed  the  property  qualifi- 
cation for  Members  of  Parliament,  we 
might  as  well  proceed  to  abolish  the 
property  qualification  for  officers  of  the 
Militia.  We  have  entered  the  sum  of 
£20,000  in  the  Estimates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  position  of  the 
officers  of  Militia.  There  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  disinclination  to  join  the  Militia 
regiments,  and  I  must  say  I  am  surprised 
at  some  of  the  inducements  which  this 
great  country  offers  to  gentlemen  to  be- 
come officers  of  Militia.  When  I  found 
a  personal  allowance  of  1«.  a  day  for 
officers  of  the  Militia,  I  own  it  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  that 
had  come  to  my  Imowledge  in  the  course 
of  my  official  inquiries.  We  propose  to 
add  the  somi  of  £20,000  to  equalize  the 
Militia  with  the  army  pay  during  the 
period  of  training,  and  to  raise  the  per- 
sonal allowance  from  the  ridiculous  sum 
of  1«.  to  the  very  moderate  amount  of 
4s.  a  day.  We  also  propose  to  pay  the 
quartermasters  some  little  addition,  and 
to  aid  the  movement  of  the  MHitia  in 
order  that  they  may  join  the  regular 
troops  and  be  more  frequently  brigaded 
together.  I  have  spoken  of  the  officers. 
I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtcdning  men,  and  the  present  Esti- 
mate is  framed  on  that  h3rpothesis,  and 
that  in  England  and  Scotland  the  num- 
ber shaU  be  raised  to  its  maximum, 
which  is,  as  we  know,  90,000  men  for 
the  two  countries.  We  make  only  one 
limitation.  Some  regiments  have  nm  to 
excessive  numbers,  beyond  what  are  con- 
sidered to  be  convenient  for  the  com- 
manding officer  to  handle,  and  we  pro- 
pose that  no  regiment  should  be  allowed 


to  recruit  if  its  number  exceeds  960  men. 
With  that  limitation  we  propose  to  raise 
the  Militia  to  its  maximum,  and  mnlriiig 
the  necessary  allowance  for  absentees, 
and  with  the  limitation  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  we  take  the  Estimate  at  83,000 
men  for  the  present  year.  I  now  come  to 
speak  of  the  Yeomanry.  An  hon.  Friend 
of  mine  opposite  (Mr.  NevOle-GrenviUe) 
asked  me  early  in  the  Session  whether 
we  intended  to  call  out  the  Yeomanry. 
I  thought  that  was  indicative  of  a  little 
distrust  on  his  part  whether  we  intended 
to  call  them  out  or  not ;  and  it  does  fall 
within  my  knowledge  that  there  are  com- 
petent authorities  ^^o  do  not  attach  very 
great  importance  to  the  Yeomanry  in  its 
present  state.  I  hope  they  are  mistaken ; 
but,  at  all  events,  all  I  diaU  say  is  this 
— that  at  a  period  when  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  most  desirous  to  en* 
courage  the  reserves,  and  to  try  whether 
they  cannot  be  brought  into  a  more  effici- 
ent state  and  act  with  complete  harmony 
with  the  regular  forces,  we  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  discourage  any  branch 
of  the  reserve,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
proposed  not  to  call  out  the  Yeomaniy .  In 
concertwith  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Field 
Marshal  Comman(Ung-in-Ohief,  on  the 

Eart  of  the  regular  ferces,  and  with  a 
lend  of  ours  whose  name  I  am  sure 
wiU  always  be  acceptable  in  this  House 
— Q-eneral  Lindsay,  the  Inspector  Q^ne- 
ral  of  the  Keserve  Forces  —  I  am  en- 
gaged in  making  arrangements  which 
may  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the  reserves, 
and  to  their  better  combination,  as  I 
said  before,  at  fixed  times  and  for  spe- 
cial puiposes,  with  the  re^ar  troops. 
Of  course,  the  Yeomanry  wiU  not  escape 
the  critical  attention  of  ihe  Government, 
and  I  will  only  hope  that  it  will  answer  to 
the  requirements  made  upon  it,  and  that 
we  shfidl  never  find  that  it  is  imdesirable 
to  call  out  that  ancient  and  most  respect- 
able force,  the  Yeomanry,  but  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  effi- 
cient relation  with  the  other  reserve 
forces.  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  Volun- 
teers. They  are  a  veiy  powerM  body, 
for  whom  I,  for  one,  entertain  the  highest 
possible  esteem  and  respect.  I  think  they 
were  never  better  described  than  in  the 
pamphlet  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Devonshire  (Colonel  Acland), 
and  I  will  just  quote  some  words  from 
the  pamphlet  which  were  used  by  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  regular  service. 
He  speaks  of  the  Volunteers  ''  as  a  school 
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of  preparation  for  duties  whicli  are  re- 
quired of  all  British  citizens,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion."  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  Volunteers  have  in- 
creased in  the  past  year  from  155,216, 
to  170,500  efficients;  and  from  90,588 
to  102,500  extra-efficients.  I  was  not 
able  to  comply  with  the  request  made 
to  me  by  my  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Elcho)  and  others,  to  increase  the  capi- 
tation grant  to  £l,  and  for  this  reason 
— that  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
requirements  of  the  different  forces  ;  and 
it  is  quite  evident  to  me,  at  least,  that 
whatever  we  may  be  desirous  to  do  in 
future,  it  is  not  well  to  do  it  by  merely 
scattering  broadcast  an  increase  of  the 
capitation  grant.  I  venture  to  lay  down 
the  following  rules  among  many  others 
with  regard  to  the  Volimteers.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that,  although  the 
most  efficient  Volunteers  may  be  as  effi- 
cient as  any  soldiers  in  the  world,  yet, 
before  the  Government  can  come  to  Par- 
liament to  propose  an  increase  in  the 
present  grant,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them  to  require  a  much  more 
efficient  organization  of  the  body,  and, 
among  other  things,  to  lay  down  these 
rules — first,  that  there  shall  not  be  in 
any  locality  more  separate  corps  of  Vo- 
lunteers than  that  locality  requires  ; 
secondly,  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
those  who  receive  the  grant  shall  attain 
to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency  ; 
thirdly — and  I  attach  great  importance 
to  this  consideration — ^that  officers  and 
non-conmiissioned  officers  shaD  always 
be  selected  for  their  efficiency ;  and 
that  neither  social  position  nor  any 
other  recommendation  shall  compensate 
for  the  want  of  perfect  efficiency  in 
the  officers ;  and,  fourthly,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  say  that,  if  Parlia- 
ment is  asked  for  an  additional  con- 
tribution for  the  Volimteers,  it  must  be 
made  not,  as  I  have  said,  by  sowing 
broadcast  an  addition  to  the  capitation 
grant,  but  by  adopting  measures  the 
direct  tendency  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  which  shall  be  to  contribute 
to  increased  efficiency.  Now,  Sir,  we 
must  look  forward  to  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense for  the  Volunteers.  The  Com- 
mittee may  not  be  aware  that  the  Esti- 
mates show  that  the  expenditure  already 
amounts  to  £509,330,  and  in  that  amoimt 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  weapons 
which  the  Volunteers  use.  We  must, 
however,  expect  a  great  change  in  those 
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weapons,  and  expect  to  have  to  pur-» 
chase  new  weapons,  and  with  new 
weapons  we  shall  have  to  furnish  a  much 
more  expensive  kind  of  funmunition. 
Therefore,  our  expense  on  account  of 
the  Volimtoers  will  necessarily  increase ; 
and,  in  contomplatin^  an  increased  ex- 
penditure, it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  those  who  are  responsible  to  see  that 
they  secure  also,  if  possible,  increased 
efficiency.  Then  there  are  three  other 
reserve  forces.  They  all  exist  between 
the  covers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 
as  regards  two  of  them,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  their  numbers  are  extremely 
small.  The  first  army  reserve  consists 
of  men  in  the  first  period  of  their  en- 
gagement, and  of  young  men,  but  that 
force  is  limited  at  present  to  1,000  men ; 
and  in  the  present  Estimate  we  only 
provide  for  2,000.  The  second  army 
reserve  consists  of  older  men  of  the  re- 
gular army  and  of  pensioners.  The 
Estimates  last  year  provided  for  16,000 
of  the  older  men  and  pensioners,  and  this 
year  the  Estimate  is  for  22,000.  Then 
there  is  a  third  reserve,  which  is  called 
the  Militia  reserve,  and  as  to  that  re- 
serve I  own  I  feel  considerable  difficulty. 
The  theory  of  the  Militia  reserve  is  that, 
having  got  a  man  into  the  Militia  by 
the  payment  of  a  boimty  and  allowances, 
you  give  him  another  bounty  to  make 
him  an  army  man  too.  Now,  I  admit 
the  great  value  of  the  first  reserve  and 
the  Militia  reserve  in  principle,  be- 
cause they  are  not,  like  the  second  re- 
serve, available  only  for  service  at  home, 
but  are  also  available  for  service  abroad. 
Demosthenes  says  it  is  the  practice  of  a 
good  boxer  not  to  ward  off  the  blow  of 
his  assailant,  but  to  endeavour  to  return 
it  seven-fold.  It  has  always  been  held 
by  officers  of  the  navy  that  their  place 
in  time  of  war  is  not  off  our  own  coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  but  off  the 
enemy's  ports  for  the  purpose  of  attack, 
and  I  freely  admit  that  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Militia  reserve,  as  well  as  of 
the  first  army  reserve,  is  that  they  are 
liable  for  foreign  service,  and  may  carry 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  difficulty  about  theMih* 
tia  reserve,  and  for  this  reason — I  have 
stated  that  having  given  a  man  one 
boimty  to  make  him  a  Militia  man,  we 
give  him  another  to  make  him  an  army 
man.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  by 
giving  a  man  two  bounties,  you  cannot 
make  him  two  men,  and  that  if  you 
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write  him  on  the  Btrength  of  the  army, 
you  must  write  him  off  the  strength  of 
the  Militia.  Now,  Sir,  I  want  c3so  to 
see  the  Militia  itself  a  most  effective 
force,  competent,  like  that  Militia  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Seaton 
spoke,  to  take  its  place  in  time  of  war 
by  the  side  of  the  regular  army.  I 
know  that  Militia  officers  of  the  greatest 
experience  and  capacity  differ  in  opinion 
about  the  Militia  reserve,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  learn  their  opinions  before 
we  come  to  a  positive  decision.  But  I 
say  to  myself,  if  I  were  commanding  a 
Militia  regiment,  and  there  were  in  it 
men  who  received  a  second  bounty  to 
leave  me  when  an  emergency  arose,  I 
should  feel  a  hesitation  in  appointing 
them  non-commissioned  officers.  I  should 
take  those  who  would  remain  with  me. 
It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  state  the 
case  as  a  dilemma.  If  these  men  were 
made  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Militia,  then  when  carried  away  to  join 
the  army,  the  non-commissioned  officers 
would  disappear  from  the  Militia,  and  they 
would  join  the  army  as  privates,  subject 
to  a  feeling  of  impleasantness,  which 
would  not  tend  to  promote  their  effici- 
ency. If  they  were  not  made  non-com- 
missioned officers,  but  remained  in  the 
Militia  as  privates,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  feeling  of  discouragement  all 
the  while  they  remained  members  of 
that  force.  I  have  made  these  remarks 
in  order  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  those 
in  the  House  who  are  more  experienced 
than  myself.  I  hold,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  power  of  adopting  either  of 
these  plans  oy  taking  in  the  Estimates  the 
same  sum  for  the  Militia  reserve  that 
was  taken  last  year — namely,  £20,000 — 
I  am  not,  however,  sorry  to  find  that 
only  £2,700  of  it  had  been  expended, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  time  for  consi- 
deration will  be  given  whether  we  shall 
apply  this  sum  to  increase  the  Militia 
reserve,  or  rather  to  increase  the  first 
army  reserve,  which  might  be  done 
with  great  advantage  by  connecting  it 
directly  with  the  army,  through  the 
general  officer  of  the  district,  and  making 
it  perform  the  part  of  the  fiirlough  men 
as  in  France.  [Lord  Elcho  asked, 
what  was  the  nimiber  of  the  Militia  re- 
serve?] The  present  number  of  the 
Militia  reserve  is  2,700.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  diffictdty  in  raising  the  men. 
The  result  I  wiU  now  state  to  the  Com- 
xnittee.    The  total  number  of  men  we 


provide  for  to  be  at  home  on  the  present 
Estimates  is  as  follows : — ^Last  year  there 
were  of  Begulars  87,505 ;  this  year  there 
are  90,677.  Of  the  Militia  last  year 
there  were  67,600;  this  year  there  are 
83,000.  Of  the  Yeomanry  I  take  the 
same  nomiber  as  last  year,  13,700.  The 
first  army  reserve  last  year  was  1,006; 
this  year  I  take  it  at  2,000.  The  second 
reserve  and  pensioners  last  year  stood 
at  16,970;  this  year  it  is  21,870.  The 
Volunteers  last  year  were  155,216 ;  this 
year  they  are  170,581,  making  a  gross 
result  last  year  of  341,997,  and  this  year 
of  381 ,  828.  Now,  Sir,  the  force  of  92,000 
men  in  this  country,  in  61  battalions, 
represents  a  far  greater  force  than 
92,000  in  46  battaHons.  If  you  have 
your  battalions  in  good  order,  your  eadrt% 
full,  all  your  officers  and  men  in  a  state 
of  efficiency,  if  you  have  in  every  bat- 
talion 560  veterans,  you  would  have  no 
difficulty,  if  any  emergency  arose,  and 
when  the  warlike  spirit  of  this  country 
had  been  evoked,  in  raising  your  92,000 
to  100,000.  Your  Militia,  if  you  include 
the  Irish  Militia,  already  exceed  100,000; 
and  I  may  remark  that,  although  the 
Irish  Militia  is  not  to  be  called  out  for 
training  this  year,  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  le^  out  of  our  calculation 
in  reference  to  an  emergency.  I  say, 
therefore,  you  may  fairly  regard  this  as 
representing  a  strength  of  certainly  not 
less  than  400,000  men.  And,  according 
to  high  military  authorities,  no  force  is 
more  efficient  &an  where  you  have  a 
backbone  of  veterans  with  a  sHght  admix- 
ture of  yoimg  recruits  within  it.  Thus 
you  will  have  100,000  Eegulars,  100,000 
Militia,  24,000  Beserves  and  Pensioners, 
and  184,000  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers, 
which  in  all  make  up  a  force  of  408,000; 
and  with  such  a  force  I  venture  to  think 
this  country  may  be  considered  perfectly 
safe  both  from  attack  and  menace.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  less  than  that  strong  force,  when  I 
see  before  me,  as  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Betums  of  the  forces  of  the 
four  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
remember  that  the  force  of  not  one  of 
them  is  less  than  1,000,000  of  men. 
Now,  Sir,  if  I  have  not  exhausted  i^e 
patience  of  the  Committee  with  reference 
to  the  men,  it  is  necessary  I  should  saj 
something  on  the  subject  of  muUrieL 
And  first  of  all  I  must  pay  my  tribute  of 
praise  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Sir  John  Pakington),  for  the  change  he 
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has  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
control  system  into  the  supervision  of 
the  army.  My  predecessors  in  this  Office 
have,  I  think,  long  seen  the  great  neces- 
sity for  a  combined  management,  and  a 
more  efficient  control  over  the  demands 
for  every  kind  of  supply.  Lord  Herbert 
stated  it  in  Sir  James  Graham's  Com- 
mittee, and  so  did  Lord  De  Grey  soon 
afterwards  in  a  letter,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Treasury.  General  Peel 
appointed  a  Committee  under  Lord 
Strathnaim,  and  that  Committee  made 
a  Report,  which  no  doubt  every  Mem- 
ber has  read  ;  and  finally,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  made,  I  think,  a  most 
happy  selection  when  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  control  system  that  distin- 
guished officer.  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and 
associated  with  him  General  Balfour. 
The  object  sought  to  be  attained  was  to 
combine  under  one  surveillance  the  com- 
missariat, the  transport  corps,  the  bar- 
racks,  the  hospitals,  and  the  military 
stores;  this  arrangement  having  been 
recommended  by  Lord  Strathnaim' s 
Committee.  I  quite  agree  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend  as  to  all  the  results  so  far 
as  they  have  gone.  But  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  did  not  limit  his  action 
to  the  points  recommended  in  the  Eeport 
of  that  Committee,  and  when  I  came  into 
Office  I  found  that  the  mimitions  of  war, 
the  Tower,  and  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments at  Woolwich,  were  placed 
under  the  management  and  oversight  of 
Sir  Henry  Storks.  I  approve  of  that 
arrangement,  *and  just  before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  left  Office  he  took  the 
step,  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  Ordnance  Select 
Committee.  Its  objects  were  too  varied, 
and  its  responsibility  too  vague  and  con- 
fused ;  it  was  expensive,  and  led  to  diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds  with  inventors, 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end. 
But  in  sending  the  Director  General  of 
Ordnance  to  reside  at  Woolwich  my  right 
hon.  Friend  took  a  step  which  I  cannot 
approve  of.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  correspondence  what 
the  functions  were  which  that  gentle- 
man had  to  perform  at  Woolwich, 
and  after  giving  the  subject  my  best 
consideration,  I  have  agreed  to  sus- 
pend the  arrangement,  and  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Director 
General  of  Ordnance  should  reside  at 
Woolwich.  The  truth  is,  that  though 
there  is  no   patent  right  against  the 
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Crown,  yet  so  many  claims  have  arisen 
for  all  sorts  of  inventions,  and  we  have 
had,  as  I  think,  so  little  responsibility  in 
the  way  in  which  these  inventions  have 
been  brought  before  us,  that  I  felt  it  to 
be  one  of  my  earliest  duties  to  put  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all 
vague  claims,  and  take  care  that  no 
such  claims  dbould  be  made  except  un- 
der specified  directions  and  for  specified 
objects.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  claim 
should  be  allowed  imtil  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  and  voted  by  Par- 
liament ;  and  our  intention  is,  that  there 
should  be,  not  at  Woolwich,  but  at  the 
War  Office,  a  Coimcil,  at  the  head  of 
which  should  be  my  noble  Friend  Ihe 
Under  Secretary  for  War  (Lord  North- 
brook)  ;  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Truro  (Captfun  Vivian) 
will  be  a  Member  of  it ;  the  Con- 
troller-in-Chief  will  be  a  Member,  as 
also  the  Director  General  of  Ordnance, 
the  Inspector  General  of  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  along  with  officers  repre- 
senting both  the  Navy  and  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
This  Council  will  investigate  every 
claim  before  it  is  submitted  to  me,  and 
it  wiU  not  only  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  but 
submitted  to  Parliament  and  voted  by  the 
House  before  there  is  any  claim  on  the 
public.  Under  Sir  Henry  Storks'  direc- 
tion the  work  of  control  has  already  made 
very  great  progress.  The  result  of  this  does 
not  appear  in  the  form  of  the  Estimates 
you  are  now  about  to  consider,  as  it  has 
necessarily  been  a  matter  of  gradual 
progress,  and  the  old  arrangements  could 
not  be  interrupted  until  the  new  arrange- 
ments should  be  ready  to  replace  them, 
though  by  next  year  the  system  will  no 
doubt  have  acquired  completeness.  At 
the  present  moment  the  control  system 
extends  to  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  Alder- 
shot,  the  Cape,  the  Straits'  Settlements, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda, 
Barbadoes,  Grenada,  and  Australia,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  will  be  still  further  ex- 
tended throughout  Great  Britain  tuid  to 
all  our  colonial  stations.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  which  shows  that 
a  considerable  saving  will  be  established 
in  this  respect,  and  arrangements  are 
besides  being  made  at  the  Admiralty  by 
which  a  double  expense  in  stations  com- 
mon to  both  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments—  Malta  for  instance — will  be 
avoided.    The  Admiralty  will  take  the 
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charge  of  some  of  those  stations,  and  the 
sameprinciple  which  is  appUedtothe  miH- 
tary  Deparhnent,  of  combining  imder  one 
control  the  different  heads,  will,  I  hope, 
be  extended  to  the  War  and  Admiralty 
Departments.  The  whole  question  of 
the  munitions  of  war  is,  I  thmk,  at  the 
present  moment,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  which 
a  ciyilian  can  possibly  address  himself. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  as  re- 
gards the  arms — ^whether  the  great  guns 
or  the  small  arms — I  believe  we  have  at 
this  moment  the  best  weapons  that  are 

r)S8e8sed  by  any  service  in  the  world, 
believe  the  Frazer  gim  and  the  Snider 
rifle  are  not  surpassed  in  efficiency  by 
any  weapons  held  by  any  other  military 
nation.  But  having  said  that  I  must 
inform  the  Committee  that  the  Frazer 
gun  is  still  the  subject  of  crucial  experi- 
ment ;  and  that  a  Beport  has  just  been 
presented  within  the  last  few  days,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  Smder  rifle  must  be  superseded,  and 
the  Henry-Martini  rifle  adopted  in  its 
stead.  Then  there  is  that  most  extra- 
ordinary Moncrieff  gun-carriage,  the 
operation  of  which  I  witnessed  the 
other  day,  and  will  endeavour  to  describe 
to  the  Commitee.  I  and  others  were 
placed  in  what  may  be  caUed  a  rifle 
pit  for  great  guns,  and  the  gun  came 
down  to  us  of  its  own  accord.  We  then 
set  it  by  means  of  reflectors,  and  soon 
after  it  was  lifted  up,  propria  vworSf 
to  the  surface  above,  and  was  fired  off, 
not  limited  by  any  embrasure,  but  hav- 
ing the  sweep  of  the  whole  horizon.  I 
do  not  know  what  an  enemy  wotdd  ima- 
gine if  he  happened  to  encounter  such 
an  instrument  of  destruction,  but  pro- 
bably he  might  think  that  his  opponents 
had  subject  to  their  control  those  cen- 
tral fires  which  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
earth,  or  that  some  infernal  spirit  had 
risen  from  below  to  fire  off  weapons  in 
the  upper  air.  I  have  included  in  these 
Estimates  a  reward  for  the  inventor  of 
that  gun-carriage,  and  I  shall  submit  it 
with  great  confidence  for  your  approval, 
for  I  think  that  the  economy  it  is  likely 
to  lead  to  will  be  deemed  well  worth  the 
reward  it  is  proposed  to  grant.  A^ain, 
gunpowder  is  the  subject  of  marvellous 
investigation.  Science  not  only  mea- 
sures the  speed  of  a  projectile  in  the  air, 
but  accompanies  the  propelling  force  in 
its  progress  alon^  the  barrel,  measures 
the  intervals  during  which  it  is  exert- 
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ing  its  strength,  and  analyzes  the  ex- 
plosive power  into  that  portion  which 
propels  the  projectile  in  a  direct  line, 
and  that  part  which  operates  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  projectile^ 
and  tends  to  burst  the  barreL  Thus 
science  judges  which  powder  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  use  and  which  to  avoid.  Qun- 
cotton,  which  a  short  time  ago  seemed 
almost  excluded  from  the  categoiy  of 
the  materials  to  be  employed  in  gunnery, 
has  again  come  into  notice  as  a  competi- 
tor with  gunpowder.  Everything  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  state  of  flux  and  pro- 
gress, and  Snider  rifles,  for  example, 
must  not  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  because  of  the  appearance  of 
a  report  from  competent  persons,  who 
advise  that  that  arm  shoula  be  given  up, 
and  that  the  Henry-Martini  rifle  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  That,  however,  cannot 
be  done  yet,  as  it  will  be  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  try  the  implement  in 
actual  service  and  in  different  climates. 
There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  the 
great  question  connected  with  firearms 
which  is  not  at  present  the  subject  of 
the  most  careful  inquiry  and  critical 
investigation  by  scientific  men.  All 
these  circumstances  lead  to  this  result — 
that  we  should  confine  our  demands  on 
the  liberality  of  Parliament  to  wants 
which  are  immediate,  and  postpone 
everything  that  will  bear  postponement. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  be  behind 
other  nations  in  the  race  at  any  moment 
of  time,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
adopt  every  means  to  secure  the  highest 
ultimate  efficiency  at  the  least  enense. 
What  we  propose  is,  as  regards  the 
Snider  rifle,  of  which  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient store  to  keep  up  the  supply  for 
the  present  year,  to  add  only  a  small 
fresh  supply  ;  and  that  a  few  of  the 
Heniy-Martini  rifles  should  be  got  ready 
to  be  tried  in  actual  service  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  in  the  heat  of  India  and  the 
cold  of  Canada.  I  have  desired  also 
that  a  small  supply  should  be  provided 
in  time  to  be  tested  at  the  next  Wimble- 
don meeting,  where  experienced  riflemen 
will  judge  of  their  merits.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  shall  take  but  a  small 
Vote  for  the  supply  of  rifles  during  the 

f  resent  year.  As  regards  iron  ordnance, 
find  that  guns  are  supplied  to  meet  all 
the  immediate  demands  of  the  land  ser- 
vice ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  great  guns 
for  our  fortifications  for  sea-defence,  and 
consequently  all  the  money  we  spend  ou 
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guns  will  be  spent  almost  entirely,  if  not 
exclusively,  on  the  great  guns  I  have 

i'ust  alluded    to.      As    to    powder    we 
lave  large  accumulated  supplies.     In 
1828  the  stock  amoimted    to    279,602 
barrels,  in   1829  it  was  fixed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  at 
198,000    barrels ;  in    1848  to   161,000 
barrels,  and  in  1868  to  340,272  barrels. 
The  annucd  consumption  for  all  services 
is  36,000  barrels,  and  Waltham  Abbey 
and  the  trade  could  manufacture  twice 
that  quantity.  There  is  one  kind  of  pow- 
der with  respect  to  which  especial  inves- 
tigations are  being  carried  on.     I  allude 
to  the  Pellet  powder,  which,  it  is  said,  is 
much  less  caictdated  to  biirst  the  guns 
than  other  kinds  of  powder.     I  may  say 
that,  last  autumn,  several  million  roimds 
of  ammunition  were  broken  up  because 
it  had  become  impaired  by   keeping, 
or  had  been   superseded    by  improve- 
ments.    Therefore    I    propose  to  limit 
our  claim  upon  Parliament  in  respect  of 
matirtel  to  those  matters  which  are  really 
needed,  and  to  wants  which  ought  to  be 
immediately  supplied.    Among  these  we 
skaXl  consider  me   12-ton  gnn,  if  the 
crucial  experiment  shall  succeed,  as  we 
believe  it  will,  and  as  many  Moncrieff 
gun-carriages  for  12-ton  and  7-ton  guns 
aA  the  carriage  manufactory  can  supply. 
We  have  not  yet  absolutely  ascertained 
that  the  Moncrieff  carriage  will  carry  the 
12-ton  gun ;  but  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt   upon   the    subject.     I    am 
speaking  only  of  the  land  service,  and 
not  of  the  gims  to  be  manufactured  for 
the  Navy ;  and  we  do  not  propose  to  make 
anything  larger  than  the  12-ton  gun  for 
the   sea -defences  of  the   land  service 
in  the  present  year.     Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  very  little  change  has  occurred 
in  the  nimiber  of  men  employed  at  the 
factory.     What  Httle  change  there  has 
been  is  rather  in  the  way  of  increase 
than  diminution,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  new   ammunition; 
but  there  must  be  a  reduction  according 
to  these  Estimates  in  the  course  of  the 
year.     In  regard  to  the  works,  there  has 
been  a  diminution.    The  question  of  the 
fortifications buildingimder  the  Loan  Acts 
wasreferredby  my  righthon.  Friend  oppo- 
site to  a  CJommittee,  of  which  Sir  Frede- 
rick Ghrey  was  Chairman,  and  it  is  about 
to  present  its  Report.     I  have  not  seen 
the  Beport,  but  I  think  I  know  enough 
to  say  it  is  not  likely  to  disappoint  the 
House.    With  regard  to  barracks,  mili- 
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tary  hygiene  is  a  science  which  has 
made  great  progress  of  late  years,  and 
among  other  results  it  has  increased  the 
amount  of  space  required  for  the  accom- 
modation of  soldiers  from  450  to  600 
cubic  feet.  The  Admiralty  have  given 
notice  that  in  the  autumn  of  this  yecur 
they  will  place  at  our  disposal  consider- 
able barracks  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
works  of  fortification  which  are  in 
course  of  construction  will  also  furnish 
the  means  of  accommodating  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing  to  undertake  expendi- 
ture upon  barracks  with  the  present 
requirements,  and  therefore  I  intend 
to  examine  the  whole  subject  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  At  present  I  ask  in 
the  Estimates  only  for  a  small  sum  to 
commence  a  barrack  at  Glasgow,  which 
is  very  much  wanted,  and  for  which, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  pro- 
vided the  site  in  the  Estimates  of  last 
year.  I  must  now  pass  as  rapidly 
as  possible  over  the  remaining  portion 
of  my  statement.  In  connection  with 
fortifications,  and  in  the  race  between 
attack  and  defence,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  an  advantage  has  been  lately  gained 
by  defence  through  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  what  are 
called  torpedoes,  which  appear  to  afford 
a  security  to  our  mercantile  harbours 
that  has  not  hitherto  been  attcdned,  and 
which  are  more  easily  applied  to  de- 
fence than  to  attack.  In  the  Medical 
Staff  there  is  not  so  great  a  diminu- 
tion as  would  probably  appear  to  most 
observers  to  be  called  for  by  the  general 
diminution  of  the  force.  There  is  a 
diminution  of  twenty-five  medical  Staff 
officers  and  twelve  regimental  officers. 
The  reason  is  this.  We  were  very  desirous 
not  to  place  upon  half-pay  young  and 
very  efficient  medical  officers  who,  having 
passed  their  examination  at  Netley, 
would  have  been  placed  upon  half-pay 
if  we  had  made  an  immediate  reduction. 
The  course  we  have  taken  has  been 
to  keep  them  on  duty,  and  to  give 
older  men  returning  from  long  resi- 
dence abroad  the  opportunity  of  passing 
through  the  course  at  Netley,  instead  of 
the  pupils,  who  will  be  prevented  going 
there  by  our  diminished  requirements. 
The  residt  of  that  will  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  army  obtained  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  for  the  super- 
numeraries will  be  rapidly  absorbed. 
The  subject  of  miHtaiy  education  is  one 
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not  to  be  passed  oyer  without  notice.  My 
light  hon.  Friend  opposite  appointed  a 
Clomniission  on  Education,  ox  which  my 
noble  Friend  (EarlDe  Grey)  was  the  head. 
When  the  noble  Lord  acceptedhispresent 
Office  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
the  services  of  Lord  Dufferin  as  Ghair- 
xnan  of  the  Commission,  in  which  other 
bhangs  have  been  made.  I  would  only 
BAY  mat,  as  we  are  introducing  scien- 
tinc  appliances  in  every  branch  of  the 
service,  it  becomes  more  and  more  ne- 
cessary that  the  men  should  be  educated 
and  the  officers  also,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  too  great  importance  to 
the  inyestiRation  of  the  Oonmdssion. 
The  Gonmnssion  on  Military  Prisons 
has  already  presented  a  Beport,  and 
will  soon  make  another  and  final  Be- 

fort.  They  have  recommended  the 
uilding  of  a  central  prison,  so  as  to 
avoid  imprisonment  with  the  regiments, 
and  they  propose  to  introduce  punish- 
ment of  mnmkemiess  by  fines.  We 
have  paid  attention  to  the  latter  re- 
commendation in  preparing  the  Mutiny 
Bill ;  but  on  discussing  the  prison  ques- 
tion with  Colonel  Henderson  the  In- 
spector of  Prisons,  we  foimd  that  imtil 
we  had  the  complete  Keport  of  the  Com- 
mission we  could  not  arrive  at  any  defi- 
nite plan,  nor  submit  an  Estimate  with 
confidence.  Probably  later  in  the  Ses- 
sion, when  the  House  has  had  time  to 
consider  the  whole  Beport,  we  shall  make 
a  proposal  for  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dation. Hitherto,  as  the  Committee  are 
aware,  the  Indian  arrangements  have 
been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the 
British  Exchequer  beiag  reimbursed  by 
a  capitation  grant  on  the  number  of  men 
servmg  in  India ;  but  the  plan  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  I  am  a&aid  the 
depots  have  been  very  costly,  and  the 
numbers  of  men  at  them  haa  frequently 
exceeded  the  Estimate.  When  the  addi- 
tional 2d,  was  given  to  the  army,  no  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it 
in  the  transactions  between  the  Indian 
and  the  British  Exchequer ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand  was  any  account  taken  of  the 
advantage  to  the  British  Exchequer 
gained  by  adopting  the  overland  transit. 
Xf  there  was  a  gam  to  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer in  the  earlier  years,  there  has 
lately  been  a  very  considerable  loss  to 
it,  amoimting,  for  the  last  year,  to 
£150,000;  and  the  Committee  will  con- 
clude that  I  shall  take  immediate  steps 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things.    I  thaiJc 


the  Committee  for  having  Ustened  to  me 
with  so  much  patience.    There  is  only 
another  subjeot  to  which  I  wiUL  allude. 
My  noble  Friend  om>osite  (Lord  Elcho) 
has  given  notice  of  hu  puxpose  to  call  at* 
tention  to  the  degree  to  which  dvilprefer- 
ment  is  given  in  foreign  countries  to  men 
who  have  served  in  the  army,  amounting 
in  France  and  Prussia  to  8,000  dvil  places 
in  the  year.    I  do  not  see  my  way  at 
present  to  any  such  magnificence ;  but 
I  sympathize  entirely  with  the  object 
of  my  noble  Friend,  and,  to    a   cer- 
tain mnited  extent,  I  have  carried  it 
into  effect.    With  rc«»rd  to  the  War 
Department  and  the  Horse  Guards,  the 
first  step  I  took  on  receiving  the  Seals 
of  Office  was  to  direct  my  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  financial   and   the 
other  branches   of  the  War   Depart- 
ment;   and   I   thought,   as  it   was  a 
matter  in  which  the  Treasury  was  in* 
terested,  as  well  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment, that  the  best  course  I  could  take 
was   to    ask   my  noble   Friend    (Lord 
Northbrook),  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Third    Lord   of     Sie    Treasury   (Mr. 
Stansfeld),  and  Mr.  Anderson,  wnose 
great  experience  and  value  in  matters 
of  this  kind  is  well  known,  to  look  into 
the  subject  of  the  financial  oontroL    I 
purposely  omitted  from  the  Committee  a 
SStary  officer,  on  aoooimtof  the 
jealousy  which  has  been  expressed  of 
the  military  element  in  the  War  De- 
partment; for  I  was  determined  that 
when  their  Beport  was  presented  to  me 
there  should  be  no  pretence  for  sayinff 
that  there  was  in  it  any  bias  derived 
from  the  military  element.    When  the 
Committee  has  solved-  the  question  of 
financial  control,  they  will  next  proceed 
to  assist  me  in  solving  what  is  scarcely 
less  difficult — as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
will  bear  witness — the  task  of  defining 
and  separating  in  our  ffreat  manufiao- 
turing    establishments   mat  which  sa- 
vours of  economy  and  skiU  in  manufao- 
ture,  and  that  which  savours  of  science 
and  professional  knowledge.    It  was  the 
opimon  of  the  Committee,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Strathnaim,  that  the  several 
manufacturing    establishments    should 
be  placed  niAer  the  diaige  of  skilled 
professional  men,  in  order  that  the  high* 
est   effidenqv  and  economy  might  be 
secured,  while,  as  I  have  said,  the  pre- 
sent arranMments  place  those  establiah* 
ments  un^  the  mrection  of  the  con* 
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trol  department.  A  third  task  I  have 
intrusted  to  them  is  to  overlook  the 
whole  establishment  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  H.  R.  H.  the  Field-Mar- 
shal Commanding-in-Chief  has  requested 
that  they  will  extend  their  inquiry  to  the 
Horse  Guards.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White),  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  com- 
plained of  the  largeness  of  those  es- 
tablishments. If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  another  subject,  I  would  say  that 
if  I  can  disendow  with  due  regard  to 
existing  interests  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  BO.  I  want  to  have  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  service  the 
greatest  ability,  the  best  quality,  but 
not  the  largest  quantity;  and  in  the 
other  branches,  the  purely  mechanical 
parts,  I  shalL  be  glad  if  I  can  make  my- 
self useful  in  contributing  to  find  com- 
fortable places  for  those  who  as  soldiers 
have  done  good  service  for  the  country. 
I  muBt  apologize  to  the  Committee  for 
the  length  of  my  statement.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  convey  to  them  what  I 
thought  they  would  wish  to  know  with 
all  the  brevity  I  could  master ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  I  commend  to  their  indul- 
gence, Estimates  which  I  do  not  doubt 
contain  many  imperfections.  I  was 
called  Ujpon  to  give  the  principal  deci- 
sions which  have  guided  their  preparation 
within  the  first  fortnight  after  my  acces- 
sion of  Office,  and  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  within  the  first 
two  months.  AU  I  can  say  is,  that,  while 
they  have  been  founded  upon  a  desire 
to  promote  economy,  they  have  been 
founded  upon  a  still  stronger  and  deeper 
determination  that  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  injure  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  or  the  interests  of  the  country. 
I  commend  them  to  your  indulgent  con- 
sideration, in  the  finn  belief  £hat  they 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  increased 
security  of  defence,  and  with  the  im- 
proved organization  of  aU  our  military 
resources.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  number  of 
Land  Forces  should  be  fixed  at  127,366 
men,  together  with  1,760  Native  Indian 
Troops. 

Sia  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  It  is 
with  pleasure  I  find  myself  able  to  com- 
mence the  few  observations  I  have  to 
make  by  congratulating  my  right  hon. 
Friend  on  the  very  clear  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  made  his  statement, 
which  I  am  bound  to  admit  is  of  a  very 

Mr,  CardweU 


6atisfiGuHx>Ty  character  In  many  respects. 
And  while  I  acknowledge  ihe  aoility 
and  the  clearness  of  that  statement, 
I  am  bound  also  to  acknowledge  the 
fairness  and  candour  with  whim  my 
right  hon.  Friend  put  his  case  before 
the  Committee.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
commenced  his  statement  by  referring 
to  the  amoimt  of  reduction  in  the  Army 
Estimates  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
those  of  last  year.  He  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  was  £1,225,000. 
Now  the  first  observation  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  make  on  that  statement 
has  reference  to  the  item  of  £136,000 
for  the  pay  of  Indian  officers  on  fur- 
lough, which  has  been  taken  out  of  these 
Estimates  and  charged  in  another  man- 
ner, so  that  it  wiU  not  come  into  the 
Exchequer ;  but  I  am  saved  from  that 
by  the  perfect  candour  with  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  admitted  that  this  item 
at  all  events  will  take  so  much  from  the 
ostensible  reduction.  According  to  my 
calctdation  the  reduction  after  striking 
out  this  £136,000  wiU  be  £1,089,000. 
But  there  is  a  simi  of  £12,000,  a  saving 
alluded  to  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  as 
having  been  made  in  Western  Australia, 
and  t£ere  was  another  item,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  did  not  very  well  nn- 

d  fiT*fitfl.TI(l 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  The  first  of  these 
two  items  is  £20,000,  not  £12,000;  the 
second  is  the  value  of  land  purchased 
two  years  ago  at  North  Woolwich,  but 
which  is  not  wanted  now. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Well, 
then,  the  reduction  would  stand  finally 
at  £1,196,000.  My  right  hon.  Friend, 
speaking  broadly,  divided  the  reduction 
into  two  parts.  One  of  these  he  spoke 
of  as  being  attributable  to  the  reduction 
in  the  nimiber  of  the  army ;  the  other  he 
attributed  to  economy  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  the  control  system.  My 
Estimate  is  that  the  saving  which  has 
resulted  from  the  control  system  amoimts 
to  £535,000.  [Mr.  Cardwell  :  I  calcu- 
late it  at  £549,000.]  Then  my  right 
hon.  Friend  must  give  me  credit  for 
not  having  desired  to  exaggerate  the 
result  of  that  Estimate.  I  was  cautious 
in  the  Estimate  I  made,  because  the 
saving  effected  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  army  is  spread  over  so  many 
items  of  expenditure.  But  deducting 
£535,000  from  £1,196,000  that  leaves 
£661,000,  which  is  the  real  difference 
obtained  by  the  Estimates  of  the  pre- 
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Bent  Oovenmient,  and  to  be  attributed 
to  the  reduction  of  the  army.  It  is 
to  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  the 
army  I  wish,  in  the  first  instance;  to  ad- 
dress myseK.  The  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  army  is,  in  round 
numbers,  11,000 ;  and  it  is  a  question  of 
very  grave  national  policy  whether  the 
Gbvemment  are  or  are  not  justified  in 
reducing  our  military  strength  to  the  ex- 
tent of  11,000  men.  But  mis  admission 
I  am  boimd  to  make-— that  if  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  right  to  reduce  the 
army  to  the  e2ctent  of  11,000  men  they 
have  done  it  in  the  beet  manner.  I  very 
much  doubt  that  so  large  a  reduction  is 
advisable  ;  but  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech 
is  quite  true.  If  the  Qt)vemment  had 
looked  only  to  a  reduction  of  the  Esti- 
mates they  might  have  reduced  the 
army  by  battalions ;  but  they  have  pur- 
sued a  course  which  is  much  more 
wise  and  patriotic,  that  whilst  reducing 
the  nimiber  of  men  they  have  retained 
the  cadres  of  the  regiments  imtouched, 
BO  that  they  have  the  skeletons  of  the 
reciments,  and  in  any  emergency  have 
omy  to  raise  the  number  of  men  to 
revert  at  once  to  their  previous  strength. 
This  does  not,  however,  touch  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Government  are  justi- 
fied in  reducing  our  military  strength 
from  136,000  to  125,000  men.  I  might 
say,  that  having  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  Empire  and  to  that  con- 
sideration which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
did  not  omit  —  namely,  the  military 
strength  of  other  nations  at  the  present 
moment  —  in  my  opinion  a  force  of 
186,000  men  is  not  an  overgrown  stand- 
ing army  for  this  country.  I  will  not 
say  that  if  I  had  remained  in  Office  I 
might  not  have  thought  it  possible  to 
mcLKO  some  reduction ;  and  the  re- 
duction to  which  I  am  disposed  to 
take  least  exception  is  that  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  able  to  make  by 
the  diminution  of  our  forces  in  Canada. 
While  I  readily  admit  that,  tmder  exist- 
ing circimistances,  the  force  in  Canada 
was  fedrly  open  to  reduction,  yet  I  con- 
fess that  I  think  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment have  carried  that  reduction 
rather  beyond  the  point  at  which  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  place  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  referred  to  the 
proxK>sal  of  tiie  late  Government  upon 
this  very  subject ;  but  what  was  that  pro- 
posal?   In  the  course  of  the  last  year  we 


did  recall  a  considerable  number  of  our 
troops  in  Canada,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
coming  Estimates  we  detennined  to  with- 
draw more ;  but  what  was  the  principle 
which  we  had  determined  should  regu- 
late our  proposed  changes?  That  we 
should  leave  the  military  strength  of 
England  in  Canada  up  to  the  point  at 
which  it  had  stood  before  tiie  great  in- 
crease which  occurred  some  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  TVent  afBedr.  We 
thought  that  a  very  fair  criterion  of  the 
strong^  at  which  our  army  in  Canada 
ought  to  stand.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
proposes  to  recall  I  forget  how  many 
regunents,  but  certainly  a  considerable 
number  of  battalions  from  our  Eastern 
colonies.  One  battalion  is  to  come  from 
Australia,  one  from  the  Strait  Settlement 
at  Ceylon,  and  one  from  Hong  Kong. 
There  is  indeed  a  very  considerable  re- 
duction of  our  strength  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  course  that 
the  Government  have  taken.  Iiooking 
to  the  nature  of  the  service  in  those 
countries;  looking  to  the  dimates  that 
our  troops  have  to  operate  in;  looking 
to  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  duties 
and  to  the  sudden  calls  that  are  made 
upon  their  strength  in  those  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
that  I  trace  in  the  recall  of  these  bat- 
talions rather  an  undue  disposition  to 
obey  a  public  cry  for  economy  at  any 
pride.  1  doubt  whether  the  Government 
is  justified  in  this  part  of  their  proposal 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  no  ex- 
planation why  the  battalions  that  are 
still  to  remain  in  the  colonies  should  be 
reduced  by  eighty  men.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  reason  for  the  proposed  change. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  arbitrary 
reduction  of  men ;  and  I  venture  to  say 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  re- 
duction of  forty  men  per  battalion  at 
home.  My  right  hon.  Friend  referred 
to  the  very  him  authority  of  the  French 
Marshal  M'Mahon,  who  expressed  an 
opinion  that,  provided  your  cadre  is  com- 
plete, 500  men  are  enough  for  a  bat- 
talion. But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  600  men  form  a  very  weak  battalion, 
and  I  believe  the  Government  might 
have  exercised  a  better  discretion  if 
they  had  left  our  battalions  at  home  at 
their  strength  of  600  men,  so  that  the 
army  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  less 
amount  than  is  now  proposed.  I  admit, 
however,  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
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reduction  in  the  army  should  be  carried 
is  a  matter  of  national  policy,  upon  which 
the  Executive  ought  to  be  the  best 
judges,  seeinff  that  it  is  in  some  respects 
also  a  colonial  question.  But  I  cannot 
help  stating  that,  according  to  the 
opinion  I  have  been  able  to  form, 
these  reductions  have  been  carried  to 
an  injudicious  extent.  I  have  always 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  system 
under  which  our  regiments  are  sent  out 
to  the  colonies  of  one  strength,  and  are 
maintained  at  home  of  anomer  strength. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  British 
regiment  should  be  a  British  regiment, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  If  such 
were  the  case,  the  great  hardships  which 
occasionally  fall  upon  the  Line  regiments 
on  their  return  to  England  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  strength  by  two  companies 
would  be  prevented.  In  consequence  of 
the  reductions  proposed  to  be  made  by 
the  Government  there  will  be  an  unusual 
nimiber  of  those  double  companies  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Estimates  show  a  considerable  number 
of  officers  to  be  provided  for.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  touched  upon 
the  subject;  but  I  hope  these  officers 
may  be  gradually  disposed  of  by  absorb- 
tion.  Having  made  these  observations 
with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
duction, I  would  venture  to  refer  to  that 
half  of  the  reduction  which  arises  from 
the  adoption  of  the  control  system.  I 
think  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  ex- 
ertions, of  which  no  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  aware,  of  Sir  Henry  Storks 
and  General  Balfour — for  their  great 
and  incessant  labours  from  the  time  they 
were  intrusted  by  the  late  Government 
with  their  important  and  difficult  duties. 
I  confess  that,  with  regard  to  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  my  only  fear  has  been  lest,  from 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  his  difficult  work,  he  should  break* 
down  under  the  labour  imposed  upon 
him.  The  result  has  j ustified  the  wisdom 
of  the  Committee  in  recommending  these 
changes,  and  does  honour  to  the  officers 
by  wnom  the  new  system  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect.  In  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  control  department,  the 
Commissariat  Estimate  shows  a  saving 
of  £8,000.  One  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  control  department  has  been 
to  transfer  the  clothing  department  at 
Woolwich  to  Pimlico,  thereby  throwing 
two  establishments  into  one,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  saving  of  £3,000  has  thus 
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been  effected.  There  has  also  been  a 
saving  effected  under  the  head  of  bar- 
racks of  £3,900,  of  purveyors'  offices  of 
£4,600,  of  stores  of  £16,000,  and  in  the 
purchase  and  manufacture  of  stores  there 
is  a  reduction  of  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  £500,000.  The  Committee 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  this 
is  a  sudden  saving — ^that  the  expendi- 
ture has  been  reduced  immediately 
from  one  amount  to  the  other.  Sir 
Henry  Storks  and  General  Balfour  were 
appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867, 
but  the  real  action  of  the  department 
did  not  commence  until  July  last.  Since 
that  period,  however,  so  successful  has 
been  the  result  of  their  action,  that  I  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
financial  year,  there  will  be  shown  a  sav- 
ing in  this  department  which  I  do  not 
think  I  am  over-estimating  at  £300,000. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fair  than  the  spirit 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  these  reductions  in  the  expen- 
diture. For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
the  saving  resulting  from  the  changes 
that  have  been  effected  will  grow  more 
and  more  important  eveiy  year.  I  wish 
now  to  refer  to  the  very  interesting  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
which  relates  to  our  reserve,  and  I  think 
that  the  Committee  will  naturally  go 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  Gt)vemment 
which  has  taken  upon  itseK  to  reduce  our 
military  force  by  about  11,000  men  is 
doubly  bound  to  attend  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  reserves.  As  the  amount  for  stand- 
ing force  is  reduced  so  do  our  reserves 
become  more  and  more  important.  The 
outline  of  our  present  system  of  reserves, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware, 
was  sketched  by  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor (General  Peel)  ;  but  on  my  suc- 
ceeding him  at  the  War  Office  it  devolved 
upon  me  to  propose  it  for  acceptance  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  some  few  re- 
spects I  departed  from  the  intention  of 
General  Peel,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  that  he  is  altogether  responsible  for 
the  present  system  under  which  our  re- 
serves are  organized.  Still,  however, 
the  main  plan  is  that  of  General  Peel's, 
although  I  did  not  adopt  that  portion  of 
it  which  applied  to  the  Militia.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  expressed  his 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
plan,  and  I  am  aware  that  military  men 
are  divided  in  opinion  upon  its  merits. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that,  in 
the  event  of  war,  we  should  be  diminish- 
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ing  OTir  reserves  by  drawing  away  from 
the  Militia  a  certain  portion  of  the  men 
who  ought  to  constitute  our  reserves. 
That  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  recollect 
that  flie  Militia  force  was  increased  in 
order  to  supply  that  loss,  and  that  in 
time  of  war  the  loss  could  be  rapidly  and 
easily  made  up  by  recruiting  at  home. 
As  far  as  I  am  answerable  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  reserve,  however,  I  shall  be 
quite  willing  that  it  should  be  recon- 
sidered, and  I  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  plan  upon  the  subject  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  propose 
in  reference  to  it.  I  did  not  clearly  un- 
derstand from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  however  what  are  the 
changes  which  he  proposes  to  make  in 
the  present  system,  except  that  he  pro- 
poses to  cut  off  from  the  reserve  that 
portion  which  we  hoped  to  be  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Militia.  He  sketched 
out  to  us  a  numerical  strength,  composed 
of  so  many  regiments  of  Muitia,  so  many 
Yeomanry,  so  many  Yolimteers,  so  many 
Pensioners,  and  '* there,"  he  says,  "is 
your  reserve."  I  gather  from  his  state- 
ment, however,  that  although  he  does 
not  intend  to  increase  the  force  numeri- 
cally, he  does  intend  to  improve  its  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  I  took  the  same  Estimate 
for  the  Militia  reserve  which  was  taken 
last  year  ;  but  I  entertain  great  doubt 
whe&er  it  will  not  be  more  wise  to  ex- 
pend that  sum  in  adding  a  smaller  nimi- 
Der  to  the  army  of  reserve  than  to  pay 
them  in  their  double  capacity  as  both 
Militia  and  reserves. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  I  did  not 
think  I  had  misimderstood  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  But  in  either  view,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  he  is  dealing  with  a  very  smaU 
number.  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
proposes  to  add  numerically  to  the 
strength  of  our  reserve.  All  I  under- 
stand him  to  imply  is,  that  we  have 
100,000  MiHtia,  150,000  or  160,000  Vol- 
unteers, and  a  certain  number  of  pen- 
sioners, but  that  they  are  not  in  connec- 
tion with  one  another  or  with  the  regular 
army,  and  that  we  stand  in  need  of  better 
organization  in  that  respect.  Then  my 
right  hon.  Friend  spoke  in  terms  with 
which  I  most  cordially  concur  of  the 
value  of  our  Militia  force.  I  beg  to  say 
distinctly  that  no  man  in  the  House  ap- 
preciates at  a  higher  value  than  I  do  the 


noble  Yolimteer  force  which  has  come 
into  existence  within  the  last  few  years. 
But  one  result — a  temporary  result— of 
the  formation  of  that  force  has  been 
that  our  old  and  admirable  Militia  has 
been  rather  less  considered  than  it  used 
to  be.  I  was  therefore  well  pleased  to  hear 
from  a  Minister  in  the  position  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  just  and  proper 
recognition  which  he  made  of  the  value 
of  that  service.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear 
that  he  has  determined  to  improve  the 
position  of  Militia  ofiQlcers,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  service  more  attractive. 
As  to  the  abolition  of  the  property  quali- 
fication, I  believe  that,  practically,  that 
will  have  very  little  effect,  but  iiie  in- 
crease from  U,  B.  day  to  4^.  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  substantial.  Something  undoubt- 
edly was  needed  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving their  position,  for  there  has 
been  great  di£&culty  of  late  in  obtain- 
ing Militia  ofiQlcers.  The  system  will,  I 
hope,  be  continued  and  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  of  letting  Militia  regi- 
ments go  into  quarters  with  troops  of 
the  Line  at  Aldershot  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
of  regiments  going  out  without  en- 
signs or  lieutenants  —  mere  skeletons, 
in  fact,  as  far  as  ofiQlcers  are  concerned. 
In  one  respect  the  statement  of  this 
evening  disappointed  me.  During  the 
time  that  I  held  the  OfiB.ce,  in  which  I 
have  been  so  worthily  succeeded  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  no  consideration  was 
more  constantly  pressed  upon  me — ^the 
justice  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  admit 
— ^than  that  some  improvement  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  position  of  quartermas- 
ters of  Militia.  He  raised  my  hopes 
when  lie  said  he  was  going  to  /o  some- 
thing  for  them ;  and  what  did  it  turn 
out  to  be  ?  Why,  that  during  the  time 
the  regiment  was  in  quarters,  the  quar- 
termasters were  to  have  some  modicum 
— ^I  reaUy  do  not  know  what  it  was — 
but  something  small  during  that  limited 
period  of  the  year.  [An  hon.  Mem- 
BEK  :  A  fortnight's  pay.]  Well,  that 
is  a  very  small  matter.  What  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  what  I  had  resolved 
upon  doing  if  the  preparation  of  the 
Estimates  had  devolved  upon  me,  was 
to  give  a  retiring  allowance  to  the  quar- 
termasters of  Militia  regiments.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  admits  the  existence 
of  the  evil,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  too  late  even  now  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  nature  I  suggest,  which 
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Sound  that  it  would  be  too  expensive, 
y  best  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
^subject  when  in  OfiGlce,  and  I  then  hoped 
that  if  it  should  be  my  fortune  to  in- 
troduce the  Estimates  this  year  I  should 
be  enabled  to  propose  some  well-con- 
sidered plan  for  retirement  in  the  non- 
piirchase  corps,  so  as  to  augment  pro- 
motion. My  right  hon.  Friend  has  said 
nothing  on  this  point.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
any  definite  plan  under  consideration — 
whether  he  proposes  to  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Committee  over 
which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
presided,  or  any  other  plan  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  members  of  these  corps  ?  I 
will  conclude,  as  I  began,  by  expressing 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  being  able  to 
approve  so  much  the  tone  my  right  hon. 
Ibnend  has  taken. 

LoBD  GABLTES  said,  he  felt  the  dis- 
advantage which,  as  a  new  Member,  he 
laboured  under  in  addressing  the  Com- 
mittee, but  he  was  sure  that  that  indul- 
gence, which  was  usually  granted  to 
yoxmg  Members,  would  not  be  withheld 
from  him.  Having  held  a  conmiission 
in  the  army,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  he  naturally  felt  a  great 
attachment  to  the  service,  and  must  plead 
that  circumstance  as  his  apology  if  his 
remarks  were  somewhat  critical.  Having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(Mr.  CardweU),  he  confessed  he  could 
not  quite  understand  how  he  proposed  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  £1,196,000  in 
this  year's  Estimates  over  those  of  the 
previous  year.  The  Secretary  for  War 
had  stated  that  the  Estimates  for  this 
year  showed  a  gross  reduction  on  those 
of  last  year  of  £1,196,000;  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakington)  had 
set  down  the  difference  at  £1,089,000; 
but,  &om  his  (Lord  Garlics')  own  exami- 
nation of  the  Estimates,  he  found  the  dif- 
ference to  be  £  1 , 096, 000.  There  was  evi- 
dently, therefore,  a  mistake  of  £100,000 
on  the  part  of  some  one,  and  probably 
the  Secretary  for  War  would  account 
for  it  by  referring  to  his  former  state- 
ment that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  actual  and  apparent  state 
of  thin^;  but  if  the  reetson  was  to  be 
foimd  m  the  sale  during  the  coming 
year  of  a  piece  of  land  in  the  possession 
of  the  War  Office,  he  did  not  see  how 
the  Government  could  claim  credit  for 
saving  £100,000.    How  was  the  reduc- 
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tion  brought  about?  According  to  the 
Secretary  for  War  the  decrease  was 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
men,  and  further  to  the  adoption  of  the 
control  system,  though  it  was  not  ex- 
plained how  the  control  system  had  had 
that  effect.  However,  the  Estimates 
seemed  to  show  that  the  reduction  was 
due  in  the  main  to  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  men ;  and  to  the  decrease  in 
war  material;  in  the  g^un  factories,  in 
the  Boyal  laboratory  department,  and 
in  g^un  carriages.  Li  the  gun  carriage 
department  he  foimd  a  reduction  of 
£33,935,  in  the  gun  factories  £52,854, 
and  in  the  Royal  laboratory,  £258,416, 
making  a  total  of  £345,205.  If  this  were 
added  to  the  decrease  of  expenditure 
on  the  men  whom  it  was  now  proposed 
to  reduce,  it  would  be  foimd  that  the 
two  items  made  up  the  whole  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  Estimates.  He  doubted 
whether  Sir  George  Lewis  ever  stated 
as  had  been  represented  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White),  that 
every  soldier  cost  the  coimtry  £100  on 
an  average.  What  Sir  George  Lewis 
did  say,  probably,  was  that  if  the  Army 
Estimates  included  130,000  regulars, 
and  that  nimiber  was  multiplied  by  100 
it  would  eive  the  aggregate  amount  in 
pounds  of  the  Army  Estimates.  It  was 
equally  true  of  the  present  and  many 
previous  years  that  u  they  multiplied 
the  number  of  men  for  whom  a  Vote  of 
money  was  taken  by  sixty-two  and  four- 
fifths,  that  would  give  the  sum  requisite 
in  poimds,  so,  similarly,  if  they  multi- 

Slied  the  nimiber  proposed  to  be  re- 
uced, — ^namely,  10,241  by  sixty-two 
and  four-fifths  it  would  give  the  sum 
of  £634,990.  This  year  also  there  had 
been  an  item  taken  out  of  the  first 
seven  Votes,  and  transferred  to  Vote  13, 
which  included  barrack  furniture.  That 
Vote  was  the  same  this  year  as  last — 
namely,  £  1 1 6, 000,  and  if  that  were  trans- 
ferred back  again  and  added  to  the  sum 
he  had  already  given,  it  would  make 
£750,990,  and  if  this  sum  were  added  to 
the  amoimt  he  had  given  on  the  three 
departments  of  stores  and  war  materia], 
it  would  be  found  that  the  total  sum 
came  to  within  only  £400  in  saving  over 
last  year.  Although,  therefore,  at  the 
beginning  there  was  an  appearance  of  a 
saving  of  £1,250,000  on  the  Estimates, 
when  they  had  deducted  the  actual  cost 
of  each  man  as  in  previous  years,  and 
added  to  that  the  actual  lack  of  sup- 
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ply  in  war  material,  and  the  other 
item  transferred  of  barrack  furniture, 
these  sums  came  to  within  £400  of  the 
whole  of  these  supposed  reductions. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
reminded  the  Committee  that  they  had 
been  promised  a  greatly  reduced  ex- 
penditure combined  with  efficiency.  Now, 
he  could  not  think  that  the  mere  re- 
duction of  upwards  of  10,000  men 
and  a  further  reduction  of  war  ma- 
terial could  be  considered  as  increased 
efficiency.  He  would  first  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  this  reduced  expenditure 
next,  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
then,  its  expediency  as  judged  by  results 
and  fourtmy,  the  individual  hardships 
it  entailed.  He  trusted  he  should  not 
be  accused  of  party  spirit,  but  it  was 
matter  of  history  that  when  the  head  of 
the  present  Government  was  trying  to 
woo  ftie  constituency,  for  which  he  did  not 
now  sit,  he  started  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  It  was  not  imtil  near  the 
month  of  November  that  he  discovered 
the  necessity  of  what  was  known  to  mili- 
tary men  as  '^  making  a  change  of  front 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,"  and  not  tiU 
then  was  the  cry  of  increased  economy 
heard.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  reduced  army  expenditure. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  reduction 
had  been  made,  those  who  were  present 
on  Monday  night,  and  heard  the  speech 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Navy  Estimates  must 
have  thought  it  very  curious  that  the 
reduction  then  proposed  was  planned  on 
a  totally  different  principle  from  that  of 
the  army.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty took  considerable  credit  to  him- 
self (in  which  the  Committee  evidently 
concurred),  for  reducing  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates without  losing  a  single  *'  blue- 
jacket,'' while  the  reduction  of  the  Army 
Estimates  was  effected  by  reducing  a  large 
number  of  men.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  order  for  reduction  came  from 
the  Treasury  to  both  Departments  on 
the  same  morning,  that  the  Admiralty 
as  the  senior  service  claimed  priority 
of  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  reduction, 
and  that  one  plan  was  to  be  tried  in 
one  service,  and  one  in  the  other;  or 
perhaps  they  had  tossed  up  for  it,  and 
it  had  fallen  to  the  luck  of  the  First 
Lord  to  win,  the  result  being  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  exclaimed,  **  I 
will  keep  the  blue-jackets  and  sacrifice 
the  clerks,''  while  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  War  said,  "I  will  keep  the  clerks 
and  down  with  the  red  tunics,"  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man took  a  few  blue-jackets  with  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  information 
seemed  to  him  rather  meagre  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  guns,  gun  carriages, 
and  ammunition  to  be  provided  for. 
Nor  did  he  tell  the  Committee  whether 
the  same  amount  would  be  expended 
in  ammunition  this  year  as  usual,  or 
whether  there  would  be  a  saving  in  this 
item.  The  small  arms  were  in  a  trans- 
ition state,  but  he  might  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  after  he  had  supphed 
the  whole  of  the  MHitia  and  the  Volun- 
teers with  the  present  Snider,  what  num- 
ber he  would  afterwards  have  in  store, 
because  he  believed  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  no  new  rifles  had  been  made 
during  the  Ictst  two  or  thi*ee  years  but 
muzzle-loaders  only  converted  into  Sni- 
ders.  A  large  loan  had  been  raised  in 
1860  for  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
and  it  was  then  understood  that  each 
year  the  Army  Estimates  should  include 
an  amount  to  mantle  them  with  guns. 
About  five-sixths  of  the  fortifications  had 
now  been  constructed,  but  one-sixth  had 
not  yet  been  mantled  with  guns.  He 
asked  what  Estimate  had  been  made  for 
this  purpose  during  the  present  year. 
Then,  with  regard  to  fortifications  abroad, 
he  believed  an  officer  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  RusseU,  in 
1865,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  fortifications  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
and  he  wished  to  know  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  lay  the  Report  of  that 
officer  on  the  table.  It  was  stated  in 
the  Estimates  that  a  sum  of  £55,000 
was  still  required  for  the  works  at  Malta 
and  £40,000  for  (Gibraltar.  Why  was 
there  only  £10,000  to  be  voted  for  the 
former  and  £15,000  for  the  latter?  He 
was  anxious  to  hear  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  to  say  regarding  the  Army 
Reserve  Fimd.  The  balance  of  that  fimd, 
he  imderstood,  was  to  be  transferred 
from  the  War  Office  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  January  this  year,  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Committee 
what  arrangement  was  intended  in  case 
any  half-pay  officer  wished  to  compound 
for  the  sfide  of  his  commission.  He  now 
came  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
men.  Earl  Russell  appointed  a  Com- 
mission, because  it  was  foimd  impossible 
to  obtain  recruits,    and  they  reported 
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that,  as  our  superiority  at  sea  was  some- 
what diminished,  600  men  per  battalion 
were    hardly   sufficient  for   our   home 
establishments,  and  in  order  to  induce 
men  to  come  forward  in  time  of  emer- 
gency the  rate  of  payment  was  increased 
2d,  per  day ;  but  he  doubted,  if  the  neces- 
sity arose,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would    be   able   suddenly  to  raise  his 
90, 000  men  up  to  1 00, 000.     In  regard  to 
the  colonics  and  the  way  in  which  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  affected  them,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to  judge ; 
but  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country,  he  altogether  denied  the  expe- 
diency of  denuding  our  colonies  of  troops. 
In  the  event  of  a  sudden  war,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  battalions 
in  our  colonies  were  far  more  available 
than  if  they  had  been  at  home.  Our  colo- 
nies hitherto  had  been  considered  a  sort 
of  outwork  to  this  country  as  regards 
military    service,   from    and    to    which 
troops   might   be  detached  at  any  mo- 
ment's exigency.     It  appeared  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  that 
there  was  to  be  a  reserve  force,  though 
nothing  was  actually  settled  in  regard  to 
it.     It  would  be  much  wiser^_.then,  not 
to  reduce  the  regimen|s_J>rg]ightjkome 
until  the  nucleus  of  alreserve  force  had 
been  foniLed.      Until  they  had  a  reserve 
force  this  country,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  colonies,  he  thought,  was 
in  danger.   It  was  said  that  the  reduction 
in  the  cavalry  was  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  the  squadron  organization.     But  as 
long  as  he  could  remember  the  British 
cavalry  had  been  worked  by  squadrons, 
and  all  that  was  now  proposed  was  to 
extend  the  organization  which  prevailed 
in  the  field  into  the  barrack-yard.     But 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  five  officers 
per  squadron  could  do  the  work  of  six 
on  that  account  ?     He  beheved  this  re- 
duction of  comets  was  a  great  mistake. 
Cavalry  were  sent  out  a  troop  here  and 
a  squadron  there,  and  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  would  be  that  a  troop  or  detach- 
ment woidd  be  sometimes  left  in  charge 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer.      Now, 
recent  experience  of  Fenianism  in  Ire- 
land had  shown  how  unwise  it  would 
have  been  to  leave  a  troop  in  charge  of 
a  non-commissioned  officer.     One  word 
as    to    the  hardship  which  would    be 
entailed  on  many  deserving  young  officers 
if  the  proposed  reduction  were  carried 
out.     There  were  two  classes  of  interest 
to  he  regarded — one  which  he  might 
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call  existing  interests,  and  the  other  more 
remotely  vested  interests ;  or,  in  other 
words,    those  who  had  the  honour  of 
bearing  Her  Majesty's  commission,   and 
those  who  were  in  training  for  that  ho- 
nour.    There  were  150  officers   in  the 
infantry  to  be  reduced,  or  absorbed  as  it 
was  called,  and  eighty  in  the  cavalry, 
including  the  household  regiments.  Here, 
then,  were  230  officers  to  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  after  having  chosen  a 
profession  in  which  they  expected  to  re- 
main, and  not  to  be  cashiered.     They 
were  told  that  their  services  would  be 
no  longer  reqiured,  which  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  cashiering  them.  Many 
of  those  officers  had  been  through  va- 
rious vicissitudes  of  climate,  they  had 
never  been  over  paid,  and  to  be  treated 
in  the  manner  now  proposed  was  a  rather 
harsh  and  summary  proceeding,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.     Those  who  remained 
after  coming  home  from  foreign  climates, 
instead  of  having  a  little  leisure,  would 
have  to  do  double  duty.     Now,  he  con- 
sidered   that    a    very  great    hardship. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  cavalry.     Tne 
officers  got  for  pay  what  might  be  called 
a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  sum  ex- 
pended   on    their  commissions.      They 
had  to  buy  their  chargers,  and  pay  for 
their  imiforms,  and  were  put  under  stop- 
pages for  their  forage ;  and  now  many 
of   them    were   to    be    told   that   they 
would  not  be  wanted  any  longer.     With 
regard  to  the  household  cavalry,    the 
saving  to  the  Treasiu'v  would  be  very 
small  indeed.     The  value  of  the  twelvel 
commissions  that  were  to  be  reduced  inl 
the  three  regiments  was  £14,480;  and) 
if  any  hon.  Member  made  a  calculation 
he  would  find  that  it  was  no  very  high 
rate  of  interest  that  would  make  up  me 
pay  that  these  cornets  received.      He 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  doing  away 
with  the  comets  in  these  three  regi- 
ments,   whoso    duties    were    very  one-, 
rous.      In   conclusion,  he  would   pleiwl 
in  the  name  of  his  thirty  brother  cap-  | 
tains,  in  the  name  of  200   subalterns,  I 
in  the  name  of  twice  200,  the  parents  i 
of   these   subalterns — ^that  was   as   re-  \ 
garded  existing  interests,  but  with  re- 
spect to  remotely  vested  interests,    in  j 
u\B  name  of  the  lads  and  their  parents  , 
whose  name  was  legion  —  and  beg  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  re-consider 
the   case    of    those  unfortunate  dying 
patients,  to  stay  the  pruning-knife,  ana 
to  confer  instead  the  gift  of  the  sword.  ^_ 
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Mb.  O'EETLLY  said,  that  never  be- 
fore,  during  the  eight  years  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  had  he 
listened  with  pleasure  to  a  statement  of 
military  Estimates ;  but  he  had  done  so 
that  night  because  he  believed  that  those 
which  the  right  hon.   G^entlemcm  had 
brought  forward  displayed  a  tendency 
to  well-considered  economy,   and  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  which  might  be 
carried  further.     He  confessed  mat  he 
took  but  very  little  interest  in  the  dis- 
cussions bandied  about  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  to  which  had  been  the  most 
economical;  because  there  was  no  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  reductions  which 
had  been  made  of  late  years,  and  he  had 
ventured  on  one  occasion,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  House,  to  sum  up  what 
had  been  done  in  that  way  by  saying 
that  nothing  had  been  reduced  but  the 
men,  and  mey  had  reduced  themselves 
by  the  great  falling-off  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  recruiting.     A  statement 
had  been  made  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Lewis,  which  had  been  accepted  by  Ge- 
neral Peel,  that  when  once  the  House  had 
voted  the  number  of  men  everything  was 
settled,  for  that  £100  per  man  repre- 
sented a  fixed   quantity  which  would 
never  vary.  He  warned  the  House,  how- 
ever, not  to  wrap  itself  in  fancied  secu- 
rity on  that  account,  because  the  sum 
was  rapidly  rising,  and  in  a  few  years 
£100  would  not  represent  the  cost  per 
man.     He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  men.     It 
would  probably  be  repeatedly  said  that 
they  were  diminishing  the  strength  of 
England  if  they  consented  to  diminish 
the  number  of  men  on  the  Estimates. 
Let  him  call  attention  for  a  moment  to 
what  had  been  the  nimiber  of  men  borne 
on  the  Estimates  at  different  times,  and 
what  had  been  the  cost.     In  1837  the 
number  of  men  voted,  in  round  figures, 
was  101,000,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
diture £8,000,000.    In  1857  the  number 
of  men  was  126,000,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure   £13,000,000,    or   correctly 
£12,993,235.     In  1861,  when  the  Army 
Estimates  rose  to  theirgreatest  height, 
and  when  Mr.  Sidnev  Herbert  in  mov- 
ing  them  described    them    as    *'  enor- 
mous," and  as  the  largest  ever  proposed 
in  time  of  peace,  the  number  of  men  was 
143,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
£16,000,000.     In  1865   the  number  of 
men  was  142,000,  and  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure  £14,000,000.      In   1869  the 


number  of  men  was  125,000,  and  the 
estimated  gross  sum  £14,230,000.  It 
would  be  said,  **  Think  of  the  increased 
demand  for  troops  caused  by  our  ex- 
tended possessions  in  India."  Now,  he 
always  included  in  the  gross  total  the 
European  troops  in  India  as  well  as  at 
home.  Our  demand  for  troops  might  be 
divided  under  these  three  heads  —  The 
force  required  for  the  defence  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Channel  Is- 
lands, the  foi^e  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  force  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions. The  niunber  of  our  troops 
under  each  of  those  heads  had  been 
largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  they 
might  be  safely  reduced  still  further 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed, 
without  in  the  least  trenching  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  Empire.  He  would  take 
the  case  of  the  colonies  first ;  and  he 
wished  to  grapple  with  the  doctrine  that 
we  were  boimd  to  maintain  troops  in  our 
colonies,  properly  so  called,  for  their  de- 
fence. He  was  not  now  referring  to 
places  like  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  other 
military  posts.  It  was  simply  idle  to 
think  of  keeping  efficient  garrisons  in 
time  of  war  m  our  colonies  proper.  The 
moment  a  great  coalition  of  foreign 
Powers  was  formed  against  us,  that  our 
fleets  were  worsted  on  the  seas,  and  we 
were  threatened  in  our  island-home,  what 
would  be  the  first  thing  to  do  ? — ^why,  to 
withdraw  every  battalion  from  the  colo- 
nies. An  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted 
that  even  at  the  threat  of  war  we  should 
withdraw  our  troops  from  the  colonies. 
What  was  that  but  saying  that  we  nursed 
the  colonies  in  time  of  peace  to  rely  upon 
us  for  their  defence,  and  that  our  first  act 
in  time  of  war  would  be  to  recall  our 
troops  from  them?  Now,  in  1823,  after 
the  termination  of  the  GbeatWar,  43,000 
men  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  home 
service,  and  about  26,000  for  the  colo- 
nies. What  the  nimiber  for  India  then 
was  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
In  1831  the  number  of  men  for  the  home 
service  was  50,000  ;  for  the  colonies, 
42,000;  and  for  India  31,000;  making 
together  a  total  of  123,000.  In  1841  the 
total  number  of  troops  rose  to  134,000  ; 
and  in  1851  to  149,000.  Within  the  next 
decade  came  the  addition  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  great  Indian  War ;  and  in 
1861  the  total  number  of  European  troops 
drawn  from  this  country  for  home  ^xjA. 
foreign  service  v^aa  on^t  *ITI,^^^  -cj^ssiv^ 
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Of  these  74,000  were  for  home  service, 
55,000  for  the  colonies,  and  83,000  for 
India.  In  1866  it  was  212,000,  and  in  the 
present  Estimate,  the  total  nimiber  for 
1869-70  was  195,000  men.  In  1831  they 
had  for  India  31,000;  in  1841,  40,000; 
in  1851,  45,000;  in  1861,  83,000;  in 
1866,  about  70,000;  and  for  1869-70  the 
number  was  63,000.  The  increased  de- 
mands of  India  accounted  for  only  one- 
half  of  the  increase  in  our  total  force 
between  1831  and  the  present  time. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  force  for  the 
colonies,  in  1823  it  was  26,000  men;  in 
1866  it  was  55,478  ;  and  in  1869-70  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  reduce 
it  to  35,000  men,  and  during  all  these 
years  our  colonies,  excluding  India,  had 
not  largely  increased.  Now,  if  the  force 
for  In£a  and  for  the  colonies  had  not 
been  diminished  —  as  he  contended  it 
had  not  been — ^below  the  requisite  stan- 
dard, let  them  look  at  the  figures  of  the 
home  force.  In  1823  the  number  of  men 
deemed  sufficient  for  home  defence  wa^ 
43,000;  in  1831  it  was  50,000  ;  in  1841, 
55,000;  in  1851,  64,000 ;  in  1861,  74,000; 
in  1866,  87,000;  and  now,  under  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  reduced  Esti- 
mates, they  would  have  in  the  United 
Eongdom  92,000 ;  or  more  than  double 
the  number  thought  sufficient  in  1823. 
The  true  principle  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  troops  was  to  preserve  a 
sufficient  army  in  India ;  to  preserve  a 
sufficient  garrison  for  our  military  sta- 
tions abroad ;  to  concentrate  the  troops 
who  might  be  necessary  for  China  and 
Japan  in  one  place  as  far  as  possible ; 
to  concentrate  our  forces  in  the  same 
way  at  the  Cape  and  our  other  great 
colonial  stations ;  and  to  maintain  a 
large  and  eflfective  force  at  home  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  support 
of  whatever  part  might  be  attacked.  It 
had  been  formerly  thought  that  the 
coimtry  could  be  more  easily  **  hum- 
bugged "  into  voting  a  largo  force  if  the 
troops  were  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  but  the  same  jealousy  in  regard 
to  the  regular  army  did  not  now  exist  in 
the  public  mind  as  formerly.  He  there- 
fore rejoiced  to  see  not  only  the  present 
reduction  of  the  Estimates,  but  the 
change  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  distribution  of  our  force, 
which,  he  believed,  would  be  attended 
with  increased  efficiency  as  well  as  with 
economy.  The  health  of  our  troops, 
which  suffered  greatly  in  foreign  cli- 
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mates,  was  a  most  important  element  in 
connection  both  with  efficiency  and  with 
cost.  The  death-rate  among  our  troops 
increased  the  moment  they  went  out  of 
England  and  the  Mediterranean  garri- 
sons. At  home  the  death-rate  was 
about  nine  per  1,000  ;  in  India  it 
was  twenty-three  per  1,000  ;  and  in 
China  it  reached  as  high  as  sixty  per 
1,000.  In  fact,  when  kept  on  foreign 
and  unhealthy  stations  our  troops  not 
only  cost  us  more,  but  they  die  far 
faster,  thus  involving  a  double  loss  to 
the  country.  In  estimating  how  we 
could  change  the  distribution  of  our 
troops,  he  would  only  refer  to  the  in- 
fantry battalions.  In  1866  we  had  at 
home,  exclusive  of  the  Guards,  forty 
battalions  ;  in  the  colonies,  forty-nine ; 
and  in  India  fifty- two ;  but  in  January, 
1 869,  the  number  of  battalions  at  home 
was  fifty-two ;  in  the  colonies,  thirty- 
five  ;  and  in  India,  fifty-two — ^the  same 
fifty-two;  while  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  that  in  the  current  year 
there  should  be  sixty-one  battalions  at 
home,  twenty-eight  in  the  colonies,  and 
fifty-two,  he  presumed,  in  India.  "With 
regard  to  the  number  of  troops  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  India  he 
would  express  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
but  would  content  himself  with  directing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  find  in  liis  own  Department 
a  Report  on  the  subject  by  Lord  Strath- 
nairn,  who  stated  that  50,000  men  would 
be  a  sufficient  garrison  for  India,  a  num- 
ber which  would  leave  a  margin  of  seve- 
ral battalions  to  be  added  to  the  home 
service.  On  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  we  might  have  sixty-eight  battalions 
at  home  to  seventy- three  abroad,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  service  would  be  about 
six  years  at  home  to  eight  abroad,  and 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  able  to 
reduce  the  number  of  battalions  abroad 
lie  might  also  diminish  the  enormous 
depots  which  we  now  maintained  at 
home.  Depots  were,  in  great  measure, 
a  dead  weight  in  the  army,  as  far  as 
efficiency  was  concerned,  and,  in  fact, 
they  were  the  worst  form  in  which  men 
could  be .  maintained.  A  considerable 
diminution,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ef- 
fected in  the  number  of  depots,  and  if 
this  were  done  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  about  another 
reform,  which  he  had  already  aimed  at 
with  regard  to  shortening  tiie  term  of 
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foreign  duty.      He  trusted  he  had  been 
successful  in  showing  that  we  might  di- 
minish the  drain  on  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  without  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  service ; 
and  in  considering  this  matter  we  ousht 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  be- 
hind that  army  there  stood  an  immense 
reserve  force  which  did  not  formerly  ex- 
ist.    Adverting  to  the  question  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  adniinistration  of  the  army, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  pointed 
out  that  in  1837  the  total  number  of  men 
was  130,000,  and  the  total  cost  of  admin- 
istration £57,000,  or  8«.   9rf.  per  man. 
In  1865  the  total  number  of  men  was 
212,000,  and  the  cost  of  administration 
£212,000,  or  exactly  £1  per  man  ;  but  in 
the  present  year  the  total  nimiber  of  men 
would  be  195,000,  and  the  total  Vote 
£223,000,  or  £l  3«.  per  man.     This  was 
a  subject  which  called  for  the  careftil 
consideration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    In  speaking  of  our  reserve  forces 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  remarked 
that  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  on  the  question  of  the 
Militia  reserve.       For  his  own  part,  he 
was  at  the  time  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  plan  originally  proposed  by  General 
Peel,  although  he  confessed  there  was 
a  difficulty,   which  appeared  to  him  a 
grave  one,  with  regard  to   any  army 
reserve.     The  proposals  in  regard   to 
them   all   amoimted   to   this  —  that   a 
small  annual  retaining  foe  should  be 
given  to  a  trained  soldier   in   time  of 
peace,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he 
should  be  liable  to  be  called  on,  without 
any  further  pay,  to  enter  the  army  in 
time  of  war.      But  the  difficulty  was, 
that  at  such  a  time  the  authorities  al- 
ways offered  a  large  bounty  to  other 
men,  even  though  they  might  be  whoUy 
imtrained,  to  enter  the  service  ;  whereas 
any  advantage  of  this  kind  would  be 
denied  to  men  belonging  to  the  reserve 
force.      Referring  to  the  subject  of  bar- 
rack accommodation,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  having  no 
fewer  than  300  barracks  in  the  kingdom 
at  the  present  time,  and  contended  that 
many  of  them  might  bo  beneficially  abo- 
lished.    It  was  objected  that  the  Militia 
regiments  should  be  limited  to  960  men  ; 
but  the  ride  having  been  heretofore  to 
keep    the    Militia    regiments    25     per 
cent  under  their  strength,   there    was 
nothing  lost  by  that  proposal.    There 


was  another  and  a  more  difficult  subject 
— ^the  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchase 
in  the  army — ^which  would  require  at- 
tention ;  but  it  was  only  fair  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  time 
afforded  him  for  giving  that  matter  his 
serious  consideration.  There  never 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  efficient  re- 
form of  the  army  till  they  got  rid  of  the 
system  of  purchase.  He  regretted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hawick,  &c.  (Mr. 
Trevelyan),  would  not  now  advocate 
that  change,  as  he  had  hitherto  so  ably 
done;  but  if  the  Government  did  not 
take  up  the  question  he  would  himself 
next  year  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject. 

Colonel  LOYD-UNDSAY  said,  he 
thought  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
had  proceeded  to  make  his  reductions 
was  a  sound  one,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  only  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  reductions  he  had 
promised  for  this  year,  but  that,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  principle,  he  would 
be  able  to  carry  those  reductions  further 
in  following  years.  At  the  same  time 
he  would  urge  upon  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
withdrew  some  of  the  troops  he  ought, 
on  the  other,  to  give  the  colonies  every 
facility  and  encouragement  to  perfect 
their  own  defences  and  strengthen  their 
means  of  self-reliance.  He  did  not 
desire  to  import  the  subject  of  the  Volun- 
teers into  tlus  debate  unnecessarily ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  &e  ex- 
ample of  this  country  wafi  sufficient  to 
show  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
many  and  different  duties  were  stm  will- 
ing to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms 
sufficient  to  assure  themselves  against 
attack  or  invasion.  The  colonial  Volun- 
teers were,  he  believed,  fully  on  a  par, 
if  not  superior  to  the  Volimteers  in  this 
country.  He  had  the  authority  of  a 
general  officer  who  had  been  in  the 
colonies,  who  had  written  to  him  the 
other  day,  and  stated  that  when  in 
Victoria,  he  foimd  the  Volunteers  there 
an  uncommonly  fine  body  of  men,  well 
clothed,  well  armed,  well  drilled,  smart, 
and  subordinate.  On  two  occasions  he 
had  taken  them  into  the  field  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
bo  satisfied  with  them.  They  turned 
out  about  3,000  men ;  their  artillery  was 
remarkably  good,  being  in  possession  oif 
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both  heavy  and  light  Armstrong  guns. 
He  trusted,   therefore,   that  every  en- 
couragement  would    be   given    to    the 
movement  in  the  colonies,  and  that  even 
pecuniary  assistance,  if  needed,  would 
not  be  begrudged.     The  reduction  of 
the  West  Cidia  troops  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  he  believed, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.     Recruited, 
as    they  were,   from    the    very  lowest 
classes  among  the  population,  the  four 
West  India  regiments  were,  he  believed, 
not  only  of  little  real  service,  but  they 
were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  with 
dislike  and    mistrust,   because    it    was 
generally  felt  that  in  case  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  danger  it  would  be  better  to  be 
without  them.     In  a  letter  from  an  En- 
gineer officer  at  Barbadoes,  the  writer 
said  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  in 
time  of  difficulty  the  troops  would  be  a 
source  of  danger  rather  than  security, 
and  that  the  West  Indies  would  be  much 
safer  without  black  troops  at    all,    as 
their   natural    inclinations  would    lead 
them,  in  case  of  emeute  or  disturbance, 
to  side  vrith  the  lower  classes.     So  far 
had  that  feeling  gone  that  he  believed 
the  colonists  of  St.  Vincent  paid  a  de- 
tachment of  the  47th  Regiment  in  order 
to  be  certain  of  better  protection.     The 
officers  were  composed  of  three  classes — 
those  who,  being  too  old  to  enter  tlie 
Line,  were  thus  enabled  to  get  into  the 
*^rniy  ^y  a  side  door ;   those  who  had 
been  induced  by  bonuses  to  exchange 
into  those  regiments;  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  had  received  j^romo- 
tion.     The   officers  of  each  class  alike 
would  only  be  too  willing  to  exchange 
into  the  Line.      It  was   said  that  we 
ought  to  have  these  native  troops  for 
service   on    the  west    coast  of   Africa; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  four  regiments 
was  something  like  £80,000  or  £90,000 
a  year,    and   a  saving  to    that  extent 
might,  he  believed,  be  made  without  any 
corresponding    disadvantage.      He    re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  propose  to  reduce  two  batteries 
of  artillery,  which  could  ill  be  spared, 
because  the  Volunteers  were  deficient  in 
this  respect,  and  had  to  rely  upon  the 
regulars  to  su2)j)lenient  the   deficiency. 
The  increase  in  the  home  service  arising 
from  the  withdiawal  of  troops  for  the 
colonies  would,  he  believed,  coupled  as 
it  was  with  the  extra  2d.  a  day  which 
had  been   granted  to  the  pay  of  the 
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soldiers,  make  the  service  infinitely  more 
popular  than  it  had  hitherto  been.     He 
was  glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  able  to  give  instances  of  the  growing 
populeirity  of  the  service,  and  that  a 
better  class  of  men  could  now  be  secured, 
as  one  proof  of  which  he  stated  that 
reciTiits  could  now  be  sent  to  the  depots 
with  railway  tickets  and  not  under  the 
care  of  sergeants.     At  the  same  time 
he  believed  the  resolution  would  be  re- 
gretted in  many  of  the  colonies.     It  was 
advisable  to  retain  the  old  soldier,  and  he 
would  suggest  that  after  ten  years'  service 
he  should  be  allowed  his  six  months'  ftir- 
lough  and  to  re-enlist  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  had  been 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pressions of  approval  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  had  been 
greeted  came  chiefly  from  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.     Their 
policy  was  opposed  to  all  change.   ['*  No, 
no  !  "]     They  approved  the  Estimates 
because  there  was  so  little  cutting  down 
in  them ;  but  these  Estimates  had  been 
received  with  qualified  approval  on  the 
Liberal  Benches,  because  hon.  Members 
there  were  conmiitted  with  their  consti- 
tuonts  to  a  policy  of  retrenchment.     The 
reductions  effected  by  the  right    hon. 
Gentleman  were  not  so  great  as  they  de- 
sired ;  but  they  accepted  them  in  con- 
sideration  of   the  brief   period   within 
which  the  Government  took  Office,  and 
in  the  next  Estimates  the  country  would 
exj)ect  a  much  larger  cutting  down.     So 
far,  the  reductions  seemed  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  rank  and  file.     The  higher 
offices  in  the  army,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  sinecure  colonelcies,  were  left  im- 
touched.      He  had    always  understood 
that  those  colonelcies  were  reserved  as 
the  reward  of  distinguished  military  ser- 
vice.    But  two  Royal   Dukes  held  no 
fewer  than  five  of  them.     The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  Colonel  of  the  10th  Hussars 
and  also  of  the  Rifle  Brigade ;  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  of 
the   Grenadier  Guards.     Now,   he  was 
not  aware  of  any  distinguished  military 
service  as  yet  performed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  did  not  see  why  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  should  hold  a  plurality  of 
these  appointments.     He  dia  not  know 
whether  any  emolument  was  attached  to 
those  positions  or  not.     If  there  was  no 
emolument  attached  to  them,  it  was  high 
time  that  the  coimtry  were  told  so,  be- 
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cause  undoubtedly  there  was  a  strong 
belief  prevailing  that  emolument  was 
atta^ed  to  them,  and  that  belief  caused 
dissatisfaction.  If  there  was  emolument, 
he  thought  there  was  abuse. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  wished  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  admirable  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  for  War.  An 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  had  said 
that  he  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
House  and  had  never  heard  with  so 
much  pleasure  a  statement  made  in  in- 
troducmg  the  Army  Estimates.  Now  he 
(Lord  Elcho)  had  been  in  the  House  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  during  that  time 
this  was  the  first  statement  he  had  heard 
which  seemed  to  shadow  forth  some- 
thing like  a  better  system,  combining 
both  efficiency  and  economy.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  stated  that 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House  they  were  opposed  to  aU  change. 
Now  he  (Lord  Elcho)  occupying  a  neu- 
tral position,  had  no  right  to  speak  for 
others  aroimd  him ;  but  he  himseK  had 
endeavoured  to  promote  changes  in  mili- 
tary organization,  believing  that  our 
military  administration  must  be  sadly  in 
fault  so  long  as£  1 4, 000, 000or£  1 2,000, 000 
a  year  were  expended  with  such  miser- 
able results,  and  believing  also  that  pay- 
ment by  results  here,  as  in  education, 
was  the  real  test.  Then,  as  regarded 
expressions  of  approval,  there  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  great  many  cheers  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  Mem- 
bers who  supported  the  GK)vemmont 
seemed  exceedingly  well  satisfied  that 
their  Secretary  at  War  should  have  made 
so  able  a  statement.  He  truly  hoped 
that  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Anderson)  would  be  well  reported  in  the 
Glasgow  Baily  Mail,  At  this  late  period 
of  the  evening  he  would  not  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  points  in  the  statement 
of  file  Secretary  for  War.  He  thought 
the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  withdraw 
troops  from  the  colonies  as  far  as  pos- 
sible was  soimd.  There  was  one  point 
on  which  he  must  sincerely  congratulate 
his  right  hon.  Friend.  Some  years  ago 
he  had  resisted,  in  company  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tlie  con- 
struction of  fortifications  in  Canada.  On 
that  occasion  they  divided  \^dth  a  very 
small  minority,  and  were  beaten — horse, 
foot,  and  artillery.  But  he  had  ventured 
to  make  a  little  bet  with  his  noble  Friend 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Earl 
De  Grey  and  Bipon),  that,  in  spite  of  the 
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Vote  in  favour  of  these  fortifloations,  not 
a  sod  would  be  turned  at  Montreal,  and 
he  won  his  bet.  Whetiier  through  the 
influence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer or  not,  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  an  indefensible  line  of 
frontier  was  now  being  adopted,  and  very 
properly  so.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  service,  it  was  most  imjust 
that  soldiers  should  be  only  four  years  at 
home  and  twelve  abroad.  If  you  wished 
men  to  volunteer  readily  you  must  allow 
them  to  be  at  least  an  equal  time  at 
home  as  abroad,  and  the  change  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Q^ntieman  in 
this  req)ect  was  satisfactory.  The  prin- 
ciple 01  shorter  enlistments  was  also  a 
sound  one,  as  was  that  of  not  needlessly 
encumbering  ourselves  with  munitions  of 
war.  There  were  certain  points  con- 
nected with  the  Estimates  on  which  he 
might  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 
But  he  must  express  his  satisfaction  at 
finding  that  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  was 
in  favour  of  providing  civil  employment 
for  old  soldiers.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  meant 
to  ask  for  a  Committee  on  this  subject, 
and  hoped  to  receive  the  suppoit  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  hands 
would  be  greatiy  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Committee.  As 
to  the  purchase  system,  it  was  the 
greatest  mistake  on  the  part  of  army  re- 
formers to  touch  it.  The  officers  did  not 
wish  the  system  abolished;  the  non- 
commissioned officers  valued  civil  em- 
ployment much  more  than  the  prospect 
of  a  commission.  Men  experioncea  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  army  were 
in  favour  of  purchase,  and  economists 
should  remember  that  it  would  cost 
£10,000,000  to  abolish  it.  He  wished 
the  House  to  remember  that  military 
organization  meant  such  a  system  as 
woidd  provide  an  army  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  capable  of  immediate  ex- 
pansion whenever  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
country  required  it.  At  present  the 
coimtry  had  got  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  the  great  question  for  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  to  solve  was  how  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  for  tlie  time  of  war. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  beUeved 
that  more  economies  might  be  effected 
without  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  our 
forces.  He  should  at  aU  times  go  in  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
for  placing  in  the  field  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men  at  the  least  2>ossible  cost. 
He  denied  that  oither  side  of  the  House, 
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or  any  particular  class  of  Members  of 
the  House,  possessed  a  monopoly  of  in- 
terest in  that  question.  It  was  quite 
true  that  some  of  them  were  not  military 
men,  and  they  did  not,  therefore,  venture 
to  express  their  opinions  with  the  same 
confidence  as  some  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Members  who  had  spoken.  There 
wore  some  things  that  they  did  under- 
stand, however;  they  understood  busi- 
ness, and  they  knew  that  the  contract 
system  with  reference  to  both  army  and 
navy  had  been  a  disgrace  to  us  for  years 
past.  The  purchasing  functions  of  the 
Government  had  been  diamefully  abused. 
He,  for  one,  felt  that  it  was  a  discredit 
that  the  British  Grovemment,  which  wa« 
the  largest,  the  best,  and  the  safest  pay- 
master in  the  world,  should  buy  its 
articles  in  the  worst  i)ossible  manner, 
and,  instead  of  going  to  the  seat  of 
manufacture,  let  them  pass  through  three 
or  four  hands.  He  rejoiced  at  the  ex- 
cellent statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  He  believed  that  it  would  bo 
most  satisfactory  to  the  country ;  but  he 
believed  the  coimtry  would  expect  that 
by  this  time  next  year  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  able  to  aflbrd  fur- 
ther reductions  without  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  the  service. 

Colonel  BEISE,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  Mihtia  officers,  felt  liiglily 
grateful  for  the  efforts  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretcuy  for  War  was 
making  to  render  the  service  more 
effective.  He  feared,  however,  tliat  his 
efforts  would  not  be  as  successful  as  could 
be  desired  if  they  were  confined  to  the 
abolition  of  the  property  qualification 
for  officers  and  an  increase  of  pay  and 
allowances.  Ho  strongly  urged  tJiat 
greater  inducements  should  be  held  out 
to  Militia  officers  in  the  shape  of  coin- 
missions  in  the  regular  ai*my.  As  to 
the  Militia  reserve  force,  he  coidd  only 
at  that  hour  of  the  evening  say  that  his 
experience  of  it  had  not  been  so  favour- 
able as  he  could  have  wished. 

SiB  WILLIAM  Ei;8SI^n:Jj  thought 
that  the  policy  which  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  adoi)t^d  in  regard  to  the  colo- 
nies waH  tlie  only  one  wliicli  could  sei've 
UH  in  time  of  war;  and  that  wliich  he 
had  announced  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  men  was,  he  ])tdieved,  the  light 
one,  and  it  wa.s,  at  any  rat^,  one  always 
recommended  by  tlie  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.     He  hoped  the   Secretary  for 
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War  would  pursue  the  course  he  was 
adopting  in  regard  to  short  enlistmentB, 
wliich,  he  believed,  would  tend  to  make 
the  service  much  more  popular  than  it 
now  was.  There  was  one  tnin^  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ahomd  be  veir 
cautious.  He  was  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  a  reserve;  but 
he  believed  that  was  a  mistake  which 
would  be  most  fatal  when  a  reserve  was 
most  needed.  The  only  true  reserve  the 
country  could  have  was  the  Militia  as 
the  first  reserve  and  the  Yolunteers  as 
the  second ;  and  those  must  be  oombined 
with  the  regular  army  so  as  to  make  it 
one  great  force.  It  was  not  wise  policy, 
in  lus  opinion,  to  reduce  rapidly  tht* 
ranks  of  the  junior  officers  in  the  army. 

Mr.  NEVILLE  -  GRENVILLE  re- 
ferred  to  the  si)eech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  as  being 
more  worthy  of  the  hustings  than  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thankod  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  tho  way  in  which 
he  had  introduced  the  Estimates.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
the  Question  he  put  early  in  the  Session 
with  reference  to  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 
Ho  was  perfectly  sure  that,  so  long  a.«» 
Government  woidd  accept  the  son-ices  of 
the  Yeomanrj',  that  gallant  body  of  men 
would  be  wiDing  to  i)lace  their  services 
at  the  disposal  of  their  country,  but  they 
would  never  be  content  with  the  half 
existence  which  not  calling  them  out 
implied.  K  Government  thought  lightly 
of  tlie  services  of  Yeomanry  it  would 
be  much  better  to  disband  them  at  once; 
but  if  they  valued  that  force  it  should 
be  regularly  trained. 

Mr.  AiACFIE,  wliilst  thanking  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  for  the  information  he  had  given, 
and  for  the  light  he  had  thrown  upon 
the  question  of  supemimieraiy  officers 
of  aU  ranks,  wished  to  know  whether  it 
had  been  detemiined  upon  what  system 
the  military  defence  of  the  Empire  was 
to  be  conducted  in  the  future ;  whether 
the  colonies  had  been  consulted;  and, 
whether  the  liighest  military  authorities 
had  given  any  advice  to  the  Government 
on  the  subject? 

General  PERCY  HERBERT  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
heard  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  Secretary  for  War, 
and  said  that  satisfaction  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  spee<^h  the  right  hon. 
Gentlpinan  had  deh'vered,  which  showed 
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tliat  he  had  bestowed  much  attention 
and  labour  upon  a  difficult  subject.  The 
answers  which  the  right  hon.  Uentleman 
had  given  to  questions  about  military 
organization  showed  that  he  was  satis- 
fieJl  with  the  strength  of  his  position — 
that  he  was  satii^ed  he  had  ample 
powers,  and  that  he  accepted  the  full 
responsibility  of  controlling  everything 
connected  with  the  army.  Whilst  taking 
no  exception  to  the  reduction  of  some 
of  the  batteries  of  the  siege  or  dis- 
mounted artillery,  he  was  sorry  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  that  four  bat- 
teries of  field  artillery  should  be  con- 
verted into  siege  artillery.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  field  artillery  was 
a  force  it  was  difficult  to  bring  to  per- 
fection; that  the  proportion  of  field 
artillery  we  had  now  would  be  insuffi- 
cient in  the  event  of  the  Militia  being 
called  out  along  with  the  regular  troops, 
and  that  there  would  be  great  difficuliy 
in  bringing  it  up  to  its  fair  propor- 
tion, ^e  greatest  reduction  was  to  be 
made  in  the  drivers,  just  the  men  of  all 
others  whom  it  was  most  difficult  to  re- 
place, for  their  training  required  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  we  should  require  a 
larger  number  of  them  to  give  a  proper 

{)roportion  of  waggons  to  the  field  ai^- 
ery,  and  to  enable  us  to  increase  the 
field  artiQery,  so  as  to  give  due  support 
to  our  Line  regiments  and  Militia,  and 
enable  them  to  meet  foreign  infantry 
upon  even  terms.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  a  great  many  drivers 
would  be  required  for  field  ammunition. 
With  respect  to  the  Line  regiments,  he 
believed  that  560  men  were  too  few  to 
constitute  an  efficient  battalion.  They 
had  had  practical  exemplifications  of 
this  during  the  Crimean  War.  Previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  that  war  we  raised 
the  strength  of  the  regiments  that  were 
sent  out  from  750  or  800  to  960.  This 
increase,  however,  was  effected  by  draft- 
ing the  men  out  of  other  regiments; 
and  the  consequence  was  we  soon  had 
to  send  out  regiments  weak  in  numbers 
and  embracing  many  raw  recruits.  This 
system  was  most  injurious  because  it 
risked  the  fair  fame  of  the  British  Army ; 
and  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
following  it.  He  spoke  rhetorically  of  a 
battalion  of  560  veterans,  forgetting  that 
recruits  and  sick  men  were  included. 
When  Marshal  M'Mahon  spoke  of  a 
cadre  of  500  men  being  sufficient  for  a 
battalion  in  time  of  peace  he  knew  there 


was  a  reserve  of  trained  men,  and  that 
he  could  have  battalions  of  1,100  men  at 
a  fortnight's  notice.  But  that  was  not 
OUT  position ;  we  had  practically  no  re- 
serves. The  pensioners  might  be  useflil 
behind  a  wall,  but  they  were  imfit  for 
the  field.  He  disapproved,  therefore,  of 
that  part  of  the  right  hon.  GbnUeman's 
scheme.  There  was  room  for  effecting 
great  economy  —  to  the  extent  of 
£700,000  or  £800,000  a  year— by  dis- 
continuing the  re-engagment  of  men 
after  ten  or  twelve  years'  service.  There 
was  no  more  expensive  article  in  the 
world  than  a  re-engaged  soldier.  Three 
out  of  four  of  those  re-engaged  were  not 
fit  for  the  field,  aft;er  five  years  ftirther 
service,  but  they  were  able  to  earn  their 
livelihood,  and,  perhaps,  a  better  liveli- 
hood than  if  they  hcui  remained  agri- 
cultural labourers.  He  would  pennit 
the  re-engagement  for  the  present  of 
men  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  but  he  would  positively  for- 
bid the  re-engag^ment  oi  any  man  be- 
low that  rank.  Of  course  there  would 
be  a  great  advantage  in  retaining  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  because  ser- 
geant-majors and  others  occupying  that 
position  were  of  a  calibre  whidi  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  among  yoimger  men. 
In  order  to  inflict  the  less  hardship  on 
the  men  it  would  be  well,  too,  he  thought, 
to  follow  very  liberallv  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  by  General  Peel, 
to  the  effect  that  when  a  regiment  came 
home  in  ordinary  quiet  times  those  who 
had  completed,  say,  nine  years'  service 
should  not  be  required  to  complete  their 
twelve  years.  The  result  oi  adopting 
that  system  would  be  that  we  should 
have  trained  yoimg  men,  should  any- 
thing occur  to  render  their  services 
necessary,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  in 
the  place  of  soldiers  who  had  completed 
their  service.  A  good  deal  might  be 
done,  he  might  add,  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  about  a  greater  union  between 
the  MiUtia  and  the  army  by  getting 
Militia  regiments  to  be  connected  with 
battalions  of  the  Line,  and  sending  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers 
together  with  drums  and  fifes  and  bands 
to  their  head-quarters  during  the  time 
when  they  were  out  for  training.  In  time 
of  war  there  would  be  no  lack  of  Militia 
officers  to  enter  the  service.  The  sug- 
gestion of  (General  Peel  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  number  of  men  serving  with 
the  Militia  and  receiving  extra  pay  a^ 
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fiupemumerariee,  and  liable  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  a  moment's  notice  firom  head- 
quarters to  any  branch  of  the  service, 
was,  he  believed,  a  very  good  one,  and 
he  was  soiTy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  appeared  to  speak  slightingly 
on  the  point,  because  in  no  otib.er  way 
could  we,  in  his  opinion,  secure  so  large 
and  valuable  a  Reserve  Army. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  War,  and  with  the  reductions 
that  had  been  effected.  Our  military  ex- 
penditure since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  exceeded  the  National 
Debt,  its  amount  being  £965,440,916. 
The  extraction  of  this  sum  from  the 
country  must  have  trenched  considerably 
on  the  comforts  of  the  poor.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Qt)vernment  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  working  classes,  to  do  all  in  their 
ix>wer  to  diminish  it.  He  was  glad 
therefore  that  a  considerable  reduction 
had  been  announced  to-night,  and  he 
hoped  that  there  would  be  further  re- 
ductions. He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
oolonies  were  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  military  expen- 
diture connected  with  them.  The  cost  of 
the  force  in  the  various  colonies  was  put 
down  at  £2,589,886,  against  which 
there  was  put  down  a  probable  return  of 
£352,000,  leaving  nearly  £2,250,000  as 
the  simi  to  be  provided  by  this  country. 
But  this  was  not  all,  for  in  a  note  it  was 
stated  that  this  did  not  include  the 
expense  of  administration  and  non-effec- 
tive charges,  nor  the  cost  of  accoutre- 
ments, barrack  hospital  and  other 
stores,  and  probably  the  cost  of  the  colo- 
nies to  this  country  was  not  less  than 
from  £5,000,000  to  £6,000,000.  And 
what  was  there  in  return  to  show  to  the 
poor  working  classes  of  this  country  ? 
We  received  no  benefit  whatever  from 
Canada,  for  instance,  where  there  was  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  by  the  Im- 

gerial  Government.  We  were  met  by 
ostile  tariffs.  It  appeared  to  him  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  leave 
these  important  colonies  to  bear  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  for  their  own 
defence. 

Colonel  NORTH,  while  thanking  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War 
for  the  clear  and  explicit  statement  whicli 
he  had  made  in  introducing  the  Esti- 
mates, said  he  woidd  gladly  have  sup- 
ported a  Vote  for  a  larger  sum  than  was 
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proposed  to  be  taken,  because  he  thought 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  army  shoidd 
be  reduced  at  the  present  moment,  when 
we  had  not  anjiihing  like  a  sufficient  re- 
serve force.  He  wished,  he  might  add, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  position  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifies,  a  corps  which  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  natives  of  the  Cape, 
but  which  now  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  Europeans,  the  natives  having  one 
fine  day  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The 
corps  performed  the  duties  of  cavalnr 
soldiers.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  sol- 
diers did  not  receive  even  the  additional 
pay  of  soldiers  of  the  infantry  of  the  Line. 
With  regard  to  the  reduction  in  officers, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  pro- 
position of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  War  was  not  a  wise  one. 
He  was  the  more  convinced  of  this  ^m 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Norwich  (Sir  William 
Russell).  It  was  true  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  carry  out  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  easiest  manner;  but  still  it 
would  stop  promotion.  Wilii  regard  to 
the  three  regiments  of  household  ca- 
valry, he  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  of 
the  duties  performed  by  the  officers  of 
those  regiments,  and  certtdnly  their 
duties  were  very  numerous.  On  occa- 
sions of  Drawing  Rooms  and  other  Court 
ceremonials  the  whole  of  the  officers 
were  on  duty — the  barrack  duties  being 
perfoi-med  by  the  Staff.  They  had  to  do 
duty  with  escorts  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
street  parties,  and  the  guards  of  honour. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  (Mr.  Rylanas^  had 
spoken  of  the  expense  of  the  army  for  the 
last  sixty-nine  years.  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  Member  whether  ho  had  made  any 
calculation  as  to  the  advantage  which 
the  mercantile  community  had  enjoyed  in 
consequence  of  the  services  of  ih.Q  army 
both  up  to  1 8 1 5,  when  the  Great  European 
War  closed,  and  since  that  period.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anderson)  de- 
livered a  speech  which  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  the  hustings  than  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  he  had  gone  to 
the  Horse  Guards  he  woidd  have  had 
every  information  given  to  him  there ; 
and  might  have  loamt  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  received  no  emolimient  from 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  received  none  fi'om  the  En- 
gineers or  Artillery.     It  was  a  gratifica- 
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tion  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  eorps 
themfielvee  that  the  Eifle  Bri^tdeahould 
be  oommanded  by  a  gallant  F^ce,  the 
heir  to  the  Throne,  and  that  the  En- 
gineers and  the  Artillery  should  be  com- 
manded by  a  distinguished  Prince  who 
in  the  field  of  battle  had  rendered  glo- 
rious service  to  his  country. 

Majob  DICKSON  was  of  opinion, 
from  personal  experience,  that  the  ca- 
valry regiments  had  not  too  many  offi- 
oers.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
officers  had  no  other  duties  to  perform 
than  those  of  field  days.  Their  garnson 
duties  were  very  numerous.  He  had 
known  a  case  in  which  three  officers  of 
one  squadron  were  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  a  fourth  wounded.  Cavalry 
officers  could  not  be  supplied  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  case  of  emergency.  It 
required  a  year's  training  to  make  a  ca- 
valry ofiicer  fully  acquainted  with  his 
duties.  He  called  upon  the  Secretary 
for  War  to  re-consider  his  decision  on 
this  matter. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  observed  that  his 
rig^t  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War 
had  not  spoken  of  any  guns  of  greater 
calibre  than  twelve  tons.  There  were  at 
this  moment  nine  ships  being  built,  each 
of  which  would  carry  guns  of  a  greater 
calibre  than  twenty  tons.  He  believed 
that  one  eminent  manufacturer  was  now 
making  a  gun  of  forty-three  tons.  He 
therefore  iioped  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  it  in  contemplation  mat  guns 
of  more  than  twelve  tons  would  be  re- 
quired for  some  of  our  ships.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Oovemment  to  have  a  separation  of 
the  sea  service  ordnance  from  the  land 
service  ordnance.  Now,  though  separate 
departments  might  have  charge  of  each 
ordnance  respectively,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  desirable,  cither  as  reg^arded 
efficiency  or  as  regarded  economy,  to  se- 
parate the  manufacturing  estabH^unents. 
If  there  were  separate  mcmufacturing 
establishments,  we  should  not  have  iden- 
tical ordnance.  On  a  memorable  occa- 
sion guns  from  the  fortress  at  Oibraltar 
re-placed  guns  on  board  ship ;  and  other 
occasions  might  arise  when  our  having 
identical  ordnance  on  land  and  sea  would 
prove  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  thanked  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  marked  kindness  with 
which  they  had  received  his  statement. 
With  respect  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Ander- 


son), he  would  renuad  his  him.  Friend 
of  the  old  maxim  that  you  should  not 
start  on  a  loumey  at  a  greater  speed 
than  you  will  be  able  to  keep  up.    He 
thought  it  would  not  have  been  judi- 
cious of  the  Government  to  have  been 
hasty    and   presumptuous    in    making 
great  changes  in  the  army  before  there 
had  been  time  to  consider  them.    Xhe 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  had  made 
an  imputation,   for   the   correction   of 
which  ne  was  indebted  to  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Ozfixrd 
(Colonel  North).     What  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  said  with  regard 
to  the  terms  on  wldoh  two  illustrious 
Princes  oommanded  certain  regiments 
was  quite  correct.    Their  Boyal  B^h- 
nesses  received  no  pay  for  tho^e  a&i- 
tional  commands  which  they  had  been 
charged  with  holding  in  plurality,  nor 
did  meir  holding  them  keep  any  rich 
prize  from  deserving  officers,  while  it 
affi>rded  mudi  gratification  to  the  regi- 
ments themselves.    He  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  intention  to  sepa- 
rate the  manufacture  of  the  sea  ser- 
vice ordnance  &om  that  of  the  land 
ordnance.    When  he  spoke  of  12-ton 
guns,  he  did   so  in  reference  to  the 
column  in  the  Votes  for  the  guns  for  the 
land  service,  but  all  the  demands  of  &e 
navy  had  been  complied  with.    IXpon 
the  question  of  the  Keserves  he  miffht 
repeat  what  he  had  previously  said,  wat 
he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  best 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  with  a  view  of 
turning  the  money  for  Beserves  included 
in  the  present  Estimates  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.    With  regard  to  1^ 
question  of  the  contracts,  he  had  to  say 
mat  Sir  Henry  Storks,  whose  name  was 
a  guarantee  for  his  perfect  fitness  for 
anything  he  undertook,  was  directing 
his  attention  to  the  whole  question,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  was  the 
best  arrangement  that  could  be  entered 
into  with  regard  to  them.    His  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Longford 
(Major  O'BeiLly)  had  spoken  of  the  cost 
of  the  depots.    He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  that  that  cost  was 
much  greater  than  it  oueht  to  be,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  shoula  be  able  to 
reduce  it.    With  rcKard  to  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  the  Army,  it  would 
be  noticed  that,  owing  to  the  operations 
of  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  to  one  or  two 
appointments  that  had  been  made,  in- 
cmding  that  of  tiie  Governor  of  Giiem- 
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Bey,  certain  salaries  of  a  higher  class 
had  disappeared    from   the  Estimates. 
"With  regard  to  any  reduction  in  the 
lower  places,  he  must  wait  for  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  but 
any  reduction  that  would  be  made  would 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  having 
a  careful  and  considerate  regard  for  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  those  whose 
positions  would  be  cfibcted  by  the  pro- 
posed changes.     As  long  as  these  con- 
ditions were  kept  in  view,  he  should  be 
glad  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme  for 
retrenchment  that  the  Committee  might 
suggest.      The    right    hon.   Gentleman 
who  had  preceded  him  in   Office  (Sir 
John  Pakmgton)  had    observed   upon 
various  points  in  his  speech  in  a  most 
courteous  manner ;  but  one  or  two  mat- 
ters to  which  he  had  referred  required 
some    explanation.      The    right    hon. 
Gentleman  had  found  some  httle  fault 
with  the  reductions  in  our  forces  pro- 
posed   to   be    effected  by  the  present 
Administration.    The  reductions  in  Ca- 
nada would  not  reduce  the  force  below 
4,000,    which    was    nearly    one-fourth 
more  than  the  number  of  troops  main- 
tained there  in  1853.     The  reductions 
in  the  eastern  colonies  would  not  be 
great,   as  the  following  figures  would 
show: — ^In  the  Straits  Settlements  the 
number  of  troops  proposed  to  be  main- 
tained was  1,722,  as  against  1,609  for 
last  year,  and  in  China,  which  included 
Japan,  2,266,    against    2,685    for   last 
year.     He  had  been  particularly  desi- 
rous  of  reducing   the  force  in    Hong 
Kong,   in    consequence  of  the  unheal- 
thiness    of   the    climate    and    the   ex- 
pense   of    lodging    the    troops.      The 
changes  that  had  been  effected  in  the 
force    stationed  at   that  place  and  at 
Galle  would  result  in   a   considerable 
reduction  of  expenditure,  and  in  an  im- 
proved distribution  of  the  troops.    The 
question  of  the  quartermasters  was  a 
very  small  one,  only  involving  an  expen- 
diture of  a  few  himdreds  of  pounds, 
and  really,  amid  the  multifarious  mat- 
ters to  which  he  had  had  to  direct  his 
attention,  he  had  not  had  time  to  look 
thoroughly  into  a  question  which,  though 
small  in  itself  yet,    as  an  increase  of 
the  non-effective  Vote,   required  some 
attention.     He  would,  however  take  the 
matter  into  future  consideration.     Then 
he  came  to  a  more  important  matter — 
namely,  who  was  to  be  the  head  of  the 
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Arsenal.     The    right   hon.   Gentleman 
appeared  to    think  that  this  question 
was  one  of  principle,  whereas  in  point 
of   fact    it  was    one    which    must    be 
solved  by  laying  do^Ti  sound  practical 
rules,  and  when  solved  it  would  require 
considerable  judgment  and   good  tem- 
per on  the  peirt  of  those  in  authority 
to  carry  into  effect  the  determination 
that   might  be    arrived  at  in    respect 
to  it.     All  he  could  say  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  how  far  the  management  of  that 
department  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
control  department,  and  how  far  it  was 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  Director  General 
of  Ordnance,  was  one  of  the  questions 
which  the  Committee  would  consider  in 
the  course  of  their  inquiries,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  aware  of  the  result  of  those 
inquiries  he  would  communicate  it  to  the 
House.     The  finance  control  was  one  of 
the  fii*st  questions  the  Committee  would 
have  to  report  upon ;  that  Eeport  he  had 
not  yet  received,  but  as  soon  as  it  came 
into  his  hands  he  would  also  make  known 
its  purport  to  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro 
(Captain   Vivian),    which    he    thought 
were  imdeserved.     The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  really  worked  very  hard 
during  the  period  he  had  been  in  the 
War  Office,  and  he  could  say  with  per- 
fect sincerity  that  he  had  been  very  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  services 
he  had  rendered  him.  His  knowledge  of 
military  matters  was  very  limited,  and 
he  had  been  greatly  assisted  in  his  la- 
bours by  the  suggestions  which  had  been 
offered  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber. The  retirement  of  Artmery  and  En- 
gineer officers  was  not  as  simple  a  matter 
as  it  appeared  at  first  sight.  Retirements 
from  one  branch  of  the  service  must  be 
considered  with  relation  to  all  the  other 
branches.     Only  yesterday  the  case  had 
been  mentioned  of  what  was  called  the 
supercession  of  officers  on  the  English 
list  by  officers  on  the  local  Indian  list, 
which  was  considered  a  grievance,  be- 
cause it  gave  commands  to  younger  men. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  found  that  the 
actuaries  raised  considerable  difficulties 
with  regard  even  to  a  scheme  of  partial 
retirement.  More  time,  therefore,  would 
obviously  be  requisite  to  mature  any  ge- 
neral scheme  on  the  subject.     The  ques- 
tion, moreover,  of  the  mode  of  retirement 
would  necessitate  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
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of  the  introduction  of  whioli  dniing  the 
present  Session  notice  had  been  alriaadj 
ffiven.  Until  it  was  ascertained,  there- 
fore, how  far  such  a  measure  was  likely 
to  prove  acceptable  to  Parliament,  it 
would  be  more  judicious  on  his  part  to 
abstain  from  making  any  proposals  of 
his  own,  which  would  be  dependent  on 
that  Bill  for  being  carried  into  effect. 
As  to  proposed  changes  in  the  cavalry, 
all  he  could  say  was,  the  endeavour  had 
been  to  effect  these  in  such  a  way  as, 
while  laying  down  principles  of  economy 
for  the  public  benefit,  to  occasion  as  little 
inconvenience  and  injunrto  individuals 
as  possible.  His  belief  was  that  Uiey 
had  effected  the  proposed  reductions  in 
that  spirit,  and  that  when  examined  the 
changes  would  prove  to  be  acceptable. 

Yote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  1,760  Native  Indian  Troops. 
.  (3.)  £5,313,800, GeneralStaffandEe- 
gimental  j?ay,  Allowances,  and  Charges. 

(4.)  £1,185,600,  Commissariat  Estab- 
lishment, Movement  of  Troops,  &c. 

House  resumed, 

[Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morroto, 


CIVIL  SERVICE  PENSIONS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Looks  Kino,  Bill  to  remoTO 
donbts  ai  to  the  qualification  of  persons  holding 
Oiyil  Serrice  Pensions  or  reoeiving  Superannua- 
tion Allowanoei  to  sit  in  Parliament,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.   Locks   King  and  Mr. 

RiTMSLL  GUBNST, 

BillpreeerUed,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  46.] 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS   SITPERANNTJATION 
(IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bbadt,  Bill  to  proTide  for 
Superannuation  Allowances  to  Medical  Oflloers  of 
Poor  Law  Unions,  and  of  Dispensary  Districts  of 
inch  Unions  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
bj  Mr.  Bbidt,  Mr.  Pnc,  and  Mr.  Trant  Hamiltoh. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  48.] 


GAME  LAWS   (SCOTLAND)   (nO.   2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Looh,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Game  liaws  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
bj  Mr.  Loch,  Sir  Robsbt  Anstbutbsb,  and  Mr. 
Pabksb. 

B'dlpreiented,  and  lead  the  first  time.   [Bill  47.] 

House  adjourned  at 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
IHdaif,  I2th  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]  —  Sblsot  Cokicittbb  —  Hjpotbeo 
"  agpoinied, 

PuBuo    BiLL—Fint  Readinff^-Btaikxu^i  Lav 
Amendment  (Ireland)  *  (80 ji 

LAW  OF  HYPOTHEC  IN  SCOTLAND. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  OOMMITTBE. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLTE,  in  moying  that 
a  Select  Oommittee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  in  Scotland,  said  that,  as  many 
noble  Lords  were  probably  strangers  to 
the  law  of  hypothec  as  it  obtained  in 
Scotland,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  explanation  of  its  operation. 
Li  the  first  place,  the  Scotch  law  of  hy- 
pothec was  analogous  to,  though  not  pre- 
cisehr  identical  with,  the  law  of  disfo^sa 
in  England  and  Ireland — a  law  whidi 

fave  to  the  landlord,  if  the  tenant  should 
e  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  the  right  to 
distrain  upon  his  crops  or  fiimiture.  In 
fact,  it  gave  to  the  landlord  the  first 
claim  upon  either  crops  or  fiimiture,  and 
entitles  him  to  receive  his  rent  before 
any  creditor  could  recover  any  portion  of 
the  debt  owing  to  him.  This  was  not 
altogether  a  new  question.  In  the  year 
1864  a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  in  1867, 
imder  the  late  Government,  an  Act  was 
passed  which  was  introduced  by  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  was  then  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Chelmsford).  That 
measure  did  to  a  certain  extent  remedy 
what  was  held  to  be  a  grievance.  The 
passing  of  the  Act,  however,  could  hardly 
be  saia  to  have  settled  the  question,  for 
there  had  been  in  Scotland  for  some  time 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Last  Session  the  hon.  Member  for 
I^orfarshire  (Mr.  Carnegie)  introduced  a 
Bill  in  the  other  House  to  abolish  the 
right  of  hypothec.  His  hon.  Friend  did 
not  succeed  in  pasjdng  his  measure,  but 
he  (the  Earl  of  Airlie)  understood  that 
he  had  again  this  Session  introduced  a 
Bill  with  the  same  object.  He  would  not 
now  discuss  the  provisions  of  that  Bill, 
which  was  not  before  the  House,  nor 
would  he  speak  of  what  miffht  or  might 
not  be  the  fate  of  that  Bm.  He  only 
referred  to  it  because  he  understood 
one  of  the  most  important  stases  of  the 
Bill  was  fixed  rather  late,  and  as  &ere 
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was  a  considerable  pressure  of  Business 
in  the  other  House,  it  might  haj)pen 
that  the  Bill  might  come  up  to  their 
Lordships  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Session  that  they  could  have  no  alter- 
natiye  but  either  to  reject  it  altogether, 
without  discussion,  or  pass  it  without 
due  consideration.     He  thought  there- 
fore their  Lordships  would  agree  that  it 
would  be  better  to  grant  a  Committee  of 
Liquiry  into  this  Act,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  any  further 
legislation  upon  the   subject   was   re- 
qiured ;  and,  if  so,  what  ought  to  be  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  such  legislation. 
It  was  argued  by  those  who  desired  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec  that 
there  was  no    reason  why  the    land- 
lord should  have  any  priority  of  claim 
in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
tenant.  It  was  said  that  this  was  unfair  to 
the  general  creditors,  and  that  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  tenant  himself,  inasmuch 
as  it  induced  a  large  number  of  occu- 
piers to  compete  for  farms,   and  thus 
raised  the  rent.    It  was  said  that  the 
law  was  pernicious  to  agriculture,  be- 
cause, by  its  peculiar  operation,  it  pre- 
vented me  farmer  from  obtaining  such 
facilities  as  he  ought  to  have  for  pro- 
curing artificial  foods  and  other  things 
— ^indispensable  to  high  farming.    These 
shortly  were  the  arguments  which  were 
used  against  the  law  of  hypothec,  and 
they   were    arguments   which    applied 
equally  against  the  law  of  distress.  Now, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  between  the 
great  breadth  of  the  principles  which 
were  laid  down,  and  the  very  narrow 
and  limited  area  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  apply  them.    The  arguments 
which  were  iirged,  if  good  against  hy- 
pothec in  Scotland,  were  equally  good 
against  the  law  of  distress  in  Ikigland 
and  Ireland.    He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  might  not  be  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances which  might  justify  excep- 
tional  legislation,   and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  condition  of  agriculture 
was  more  backward  in  Scotland  than  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  occupiers  of  land,  as  a  class, 
were  less  comfortable  and  happy,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation was  altogether  less  satisfactory, 
then  indeed  a  case  would  be  made  out 
for  dealing  with  the  question  in  Scot- 
land, and  leaving  it  alone  in  England 
and  Ireland.    It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
^urden  of  proof  lay  with  tliose  who  de- 

The  Earl  of  Airlie 


j  manded  this  exceptional  legislation  to 
'  show  that  such  legislation  was  necessary 
and  expedient  in  Scotland  as,  judging  by 
the  mode  in  which  they  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed, they  thought  neither  expedient  nor 
necessaiy  in  England  nor  in  Ireland.  To 
compare  for  a  moment  what  had  been 
proposed  for  Scotland  with  what  had 
been  proposed  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
They  were  told  by  people  who  were  en- 
titled to  be  listened  to  at  all  events  with 
attention  and    respect,    that   the    land 
tenure  question  of  Ireland  was  at  the 
root  of  the  Irish  grievance.     Now,  in 
1866  a  measure  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Government  of  that  day  which  dealt 
with  the  question  of  land  tenure  in  Ire- 
land.    It  was  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  then,  as  he  is 
now,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue),  and  he  (the  Earl  of  AirHe) 
referred  to  that  measure  because  he  be- 
lieved it  was  considered  satisfactory  even 
by  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  tonant- 
right.    The  measure  failed,  not  so  much 
on  accoimt  of  the  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant-right  party,  as  on  the  part 
of  those  who  advocated  the  side  of  the 
landowners.     That  measure  dealt  with 
the  law  of  distress,  and  dealt  with  it  in 
this  manner — it  abolished  the  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  law  of  distress,  un- 
less there  was  an  agreement  in  writing 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  that 
the  right  of  distress  should  be  retained ; 
but  the  measure  now  asked  for  in  the 
case  of  Scotland  went  beyond  this.     If 
the  measure  was  carried  by  those  who 
desired  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hy- 
pothec, the  law  would  then  over-ride 
any  contract  which  might  be  made  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant.     He  was 
not  there  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
proposition,  or  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong — all  he  wished  to  point  out  was 
this,  that  the  proposition  made  in  regard 
to  Scotland  went  very  far  beyond — as 
far  as,  he  believed,  beyond  any  proposi- 
tion ever  made  even  in  the  ease  of  Ire- 
land.    Now,  no  doubt  tliere  were  diflPer- 
ences  between  the  position  of  the  land- 
lord in  Scotland  and  the  position  of  the 
landlord  in  England ;   but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  the  position  of  the 
Scotoh  landowner  was  so  exceptionally 
favourable  that  he  should  be  legislated 
for  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  secu- 
rity which  he  now  had  in  reference  to 
the  holding  of  his  land,  and  yet  leave 
the  English  law  untouched.     In  Eng- 
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land,  as  their  Lordships  were  aware,  it 
was  the  occupier  of  the  land  who  payed 
the  tithes  and  rates;  he  also  paid,  the 
property-tax,  but  he  deducted  the  amount 
from  the  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  charges  upon  the  land  and  upon 
the  landowner  in  Scotland  which  did 
not  at  all  fall  upon  the  land  or  land- 
owner in  England — and,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  case  with  regard  to  England  was  re- 
versed in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the 
landlord  was  liable  to  payment  of  half 
the  poor  rate.  He  was  also  liable  for 
the  whole  of  the  county  rates ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  was  liable  for  the 
whole  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church.  Beyond  all  this, 
in  Scotland  the  landowner  was  charged 
with  building  and  repairs  of  schools.  He 
was  also  liable  for  half  the  amount  of 
the  schoolmaster's  salary,  and  for  the 
building  repairs  of  the  house  of  the 
clergy,  and  for  the  building  and  repairs 
of  the  churches  ;  whereas  in  England 
the  church  rate  had  been  abolished. 
Now,  in  Scotland,  for  all  these  charges 
the  landowner  was  liable,  whether  he 
received  one  penny  of  his  rent  or  not ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  pro- 
per subject  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into,  wheilier,  supposing  the  Legislature 
should  think  fit  to  abolish  the  security 
which  the  landlord  now  had  for  the 
payment  of  his  rent  in  the  case  of  a 
bankrupt  tenant,  he  shoidd  be  left*  still 
subject  to  all  these  charges.  There  was 
another  point.  Supposing  tlie  law  of 
distress  to  be  abolished,  how  would  that 
affect  those  who  held  what  in  Scotland 
were  called  heritable  bonds,  and  in 
England  first  mortgages  on  landed  es- 
tates ?  At  present  the  security  of  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  was  as  perfect 
as  it  could  be ;  but  his  security  for  his 
interest  could  not  be  better  than  the 
security  of  the  landlord  for  his  rent.  If 
the  landlord  agreed  to  pay  the  interest, 
the  mortgagee  stepped  into  the  shoes  of 
the  landowner,  and  sequestrated  the 
rent;  and  if  the  tenant  failed  it  was 
clear  that  for  so  much  of  the  interest  his 
security  was  less  than  it  was  before.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  mort- 
gagee could  foreclose,  or  require  his 
Srincipal  to  be  paid.  So  ho  might,  no 
oubt ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  men  who 
invested  their  money  in  mortgages  on 
land  generally  did  not  want  to  be  paid. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  secure  an  easy 
investment  of  their  money.      If  you  di- 


minish the  security  for  the  rent,  it  wa8 
clear  that  you  depreciated  the  value  of 
the  land ;  and  if  that  was  so— if  the 
value  of  the  security  was  depreciated — 
one  of  two  things  would  happen — either 
a  larger  margin  would  be  required,  or 
the  rate  of  interest  would  be  raised ;  and 
probably  both  would  happen.  But  every 
one  knew  that  the  larger  part  of  the  im- 
provements made  on  landed  estates  were 
made  with  borrowed  money,  for  very 
few  landlords  could  make  them  out 
of  their  incomes.  But  he  would  leave 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  said  that  the  law  of 
hypothec  stood  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  and  would  ask 
them  to  consider  whether,  if  thev  dimi- 
nish the  security,  and  supposmg  the 
security  to  be  impaid,  that  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  land- 
owners* power  of  raising  money,  and 
thereby  prevent  or  stand  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  land  ?  Then  it  was  said 
that  the  landowner  ought  to  take  care 
to  get  tenants  with  plenty  of  capital,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
rent.  In  general,  owners  of  land  were 
anxious  to  get  tenants  with  capital,  and 
for  certain  descriptions  of  farms  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  with 
abundance  of  capital.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  tenants  with  capital 
for  farms  which  were  of  good  soil  and 
which  were  favoiirably  situated  as  re- 
gards climate.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  tenants  with  capital  for 
large  grazings  ;  but  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  land  in  Scotland  which  lay  on 
the  verge  between  the  pasture  land  and 
the  arable  country,  and  was  formed  into 
small  farms  of  not  very  good  land,  with 
a  not  very  favourable  climate.  Those 
farms  were  occupied  for  the  most  part 
by  men  of  an  industrious  and  deserving 
class,  who  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
generally  without  any  capital ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  them  on  entering 
their  farms  to  pay  their  rent  in  advance, 
or  even  to  pay  it  within  a  short  time 
afterwards.  He  knew  cases  where 
many  of  these  men  had  risen  from,  being 
shepherds,  ploughmen,  or  agricultural 
labourers,  but  who  were  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  very  good  farms,  with  very  fine 
land  indeed ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
those  men  would  ever  have  had  the 
opportunity  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
landlord  was  enabled  to  give  them  credit 
for  the  rent  they  had  to  pay  at  first.  For 
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liis  own  part,  lie  saw  no  great  cause  for 
fear  with  regard  to  the  landowner.  He 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  secure  his 
rent.  They  were  in  the  possession  of 
property  for  which  the  demand  was  great, 
and  continually  increasing,  and  they 
were  in  a  position  to  make  their  own 
terms  ;  but  he  did  fear  that,  if  this  law 
of  hypothec  was  abolished  uncondition- 
ally, it  would  place  a  very  ffreat  hardship 
on  a  very  deserving  and  industrious  class 
of  men.  What  woiSd  be  the  consequence 
in  the  case  of  those  farms  of  very  mo- 
derate fertility  and  bad  climate  to  which 
he  had  alluded  ?  He  believed  that,  if 
they  took  into  account  the  expense  of 
repairs,  the  landowner  did  not  derive 
much  more  profit  from  them  than  he 
would  have  if  they  were  in  grass,  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  but,  so  long  as  his  rent 
was  paid,  he  preferred  that  these  men 
should  hold  them.  But  if  they  imported 
into  the  contract  the  element  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  made  it  very  doubtful  whether 
he  would  be  siire  of  receiving  his  rents 
or  not,  what  he  would  naturally  do 
would  be  this — He  would  consoHdate 
those  farms,  throw  them  into  large  graz- 
ings,  and  either  stock  them  himself  or 
let  them  to  men  of  capital  who  would  be 
able  to  pay  rent.  That  was  a  change 
which  could  not  be  gone  through  with- 
out creating  great  hardship  and  suffering 
to  those  who  might  occupy  those  farms. 
He  had  seen  in  one  of  the  local  papers 
an  account  of  a  meeting  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Rossshire  Farmers*  Club, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  tenant 
farmers,  who  agreed  unanimously  to 
petition  against  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent law  of  hypothec.  If  your  Lord- 
ships would  grant  this  Committee,  he 
hoped  they  would  be  able  to  begin  work 
soon  after  Easter,  and  he  trusted  that  in 
a  reasonable  space  of  time  they  would 
place  before  their  Lordships  such  infor- 
mation as  would  enable  them  to  come  to 
a  right  conclusion  upon  the  question. 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Hypo- 
thec in  Scotland.— (TAtf  Earl  of  Airlie.) 

The  Duke  of  AEQYLL  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  very 
able  and  clear  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend,  who,  he  thought,  had  put  the 
whole  question  before  the  House  in  a 
very  clear  manner.  He  thought  it  very 
desirable  that  this  matter  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  a  Committee  of  that  House. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie. 


He  entirely  agreed  with  the  general 
principle  laid  down  by  his  noble  Friend, 
that  this  question  could  not  be  considered 
only  in  reference  to  Scotland  ;  he  thought 
the  Committee  should  consider  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  law  of  hypothec  in 
Scotland  stood  to  the  law  of  distress  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  provisions — ^he  was  told 
there  were  such  provisions — for  the  se- 
curity of  the  landowner  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  It  would  be  most  satisfac- 
tory, having  regard  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence,  and  it  would  be 
found  convenient  for  the  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
generally.  On  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  fully  concurred  in  the  Motion. 

Lord  CAIENS  asked,  what  would  be 
the  form  of  reference,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  include  an  inquiry  into 
laws  with  regard  to  other  countries,  and 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  to  Scotland  ? 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  said,  the  Mo- 
tion referred  only  to  the  law  of  hypo- 
thec; but  he  apprehended  it  would  be 
quite  competent  for  the  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  relation  of  that  law  to 
similar  laws  in  other  places. 

The  Earl  of  SELKIRK  was  under- 
stood to  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  but  desired  to  point  out  that 
the  4ct  of  1867  had  been  so  short  a  time 
in  operation  that  its  effect  could  scarcely 
be  ascertained  at  present. 


Motion  agreed  to. 


And,  on  Thursday, 
lowing  were  named  of 
L.  Priry  Seal 
E.  Doncaster 
E.  Airlie 
E.  Graham 
E.  Grey 
E.  Minto 
E.  Morley 
E.  Camperdown 


1 8th  March,  the  Lords  foI< 
the  Committee : — 

L.  Saltoun 

L.  Wharncliffe 

L.  Rossie 

L.  Panmure 

L.  Abinger 

L.  Portman 

L.  Clandeboye 

L.  Colonsay 


BANKRUPT  LAW  AME^T)MENT   (IRELAND) 

BILL   [n.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ire* 
land — Wa«  presented  by  The  Marquess  of  Clait- 
BtOARDB  ;  read  1*.    (No.  30.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Fi?e  o'clock. 
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Me.    CHIOHESTER   FOETESCUE 

HOUSE    OF     COMMONS,  said,  that  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  (Jen- 

tleman  that  the  municipal  franchise  in 

Friday f  12th  March,  1869.  Ireland  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 

•fc#TT^TTmi?e  1    a                  •  j    j  .    xt       -..  ti^u  aud  reouired  consideration,  which  it 

MINUTES.] — SvTTLT-^oimdered  tn  Committee  ^^„i j  «^„^^^  «x  xi.«  i,««j«  ^J  4.1,^  n^ 

-Retolutiont  [March  11]  repotted,  ^^^^  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Go- 

PuBuo  Bills  —  Orcfor«f—AV#«  Reading^UvL-  vemment.      He  was  not  able  however 

tiny  * ;  Seeds  Adalteratioo  *  [49].  to  undertake  to  legislate  on  the  subject 

Second  Reading — Stannaries*  [24].  at  present. 
Committee  —  Report  —   Consolidated     Fund 
(£8,406,272  13*.  4d.)» 

INDIA— THE    BANK  OF  BOMBAY. 

SCOTLAND— FAGGOT    VOTING    IN  QUESTION. 

PEEBLESSHIRE.— QUESTION.  _.      ^^y^rsr^^        .,    ,          .  1.    -,   ^         i- 

^^-rr^.-^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  "M^-  NICOL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 

Sm  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  pre-  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

sented  a  Petition  from  certain  Electors  When  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  on 

of  the  Counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  the  Bank  of  Bombay  is  likely  to  be  made 

oomplaimng  that,  at  the   last  Greneral  public? 

Election,  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  voters  Mb.  GEANT  DUFF,  in  reply,  said, 

had  a  qualification  of  an  **  illusory  cha-  that  the  Bombay  Book  Commission  was 

racter;"  that  arrangements  were  bemg  igg^ed  by  and  had  reported  to  the  Gk>- 

made  for  largely  mcreasmg  the  same  vemment  of  India,    lie  Eeport  had  not 

description  of  votes;    and  praying  the  y^t  been  received  from  India,  and  he 

House  to  aflford  a  remedy.     He  begged  could  not  therefore  give  a  categorical 

to  move  that  the  Petition  be  read  by  the  answer  to  the  Question,  but  his  hon. 

^^   .®^.*           ?*  Friend    might  be    assured    that  there 

Petition  read.                      ,„^^     . ,  would  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 

Sm  GEAHAM  MONTGOMEEY  said,  ^        ^ 

that  the  50th    clause  of   the   Corrupt 

Practices  Act,  passed  last  Session,  stated  BANKRUPTCY  BILL.— QUESTION. 

that  no  Eeturn  of  a  Member  to  ParHa-  j^    CEOSS  said,  he  wished  to  ask 

ment  should  be  questioned  except  m  ac-  ^  Attorney  General,  When  the  Bank- 

cordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  tcy  BiU  will  be  brought  in  and  placed 

He  would  therefore  beg  to  ask  the  right  ^\^l  ^^^  ^^  Members  ? 

hon.  Gentleman  m  the  Chair,  Whether  it  r^^  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 

IS  competent  for  any  hon.  Member  to  j,^  regretted  that  the  BiU  was  not  now 

present  such  a  Petition;    the  time  for  ^^  the  hands  of  Members ;  it  would  be, 

presenfeng  ElecUon  Petitions  being  h-  i^owever,  in  a  very  few  days.    He  might 

mited  byt^e  50th  s^ion  of  the  Corrupt  ^tate  that  no  small  part  of  the  labour  of 

P^hces  Act  of  last  Session?  He  wished  the  draftsman  had  been  owing  to  his 

therefore  to  know  whether  the  Petition,  endeavours  to  shorten  it. 

ers  were  not  precluded  by  that  Act  n^m 

presenting  this  Petition  ? 

Me.  SPEAKEE  :  As  I  understand  it,  THE  INMAN  MAIL  SERVICE  CONTRACT, 

the  Petition  is  not  one  questioning  the  question. 

retimi  of  a  Member      It  merely  sets  ^^  GEAVES  said,  he  would  beg  to 

forth  a  grievance  which  the  Petitioners  ^  j^  ClhanceUor  of  the  Exoheqler. 

Aink  requires  the  consideration  of  the  -^ether  a  Contract  with  Mr.  Innu^  for 

"°^^®"  a  Service  from  Queenstown  to  New  York, 

IKELAND-MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE.  ^^  "^^^^^  iS^trLlTf 

question.  ^I^^  Contract  now  before  the  House,  has 

Me.  M'CLUEE  said,  he  wished  to  ask  been  sanctioned  by  the  present  Board  of 

theChief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  Treasury;   and,  whether  Mr.  Inman,  in 

it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  agreeing  to  the  change  of  day  which 

introduce  a  measure  to  extend  the  Mimi-  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  Govem- 

cipal  Franchise  in  cities  and  towns  in  ment,  did  not  stipulate  that  all  the  other 

Inland  to  the  same  classes  who  by  the  conditions  of  his  Contract  made  with 

Act  of  last  year  are  entitled  to  claim  the  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be 

Parliamentary  Franchise  ?  maintained  ? 

VOL.  CXCIY.    [thibd  sekies.]  2  Q 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  he  must 
reply  in  the  negative.  The  matter  stood 
thus — On  the  9th  of  December  last  a 
Treasury  Minut«  was  made  by  the  late 
Government,  sanctioning  the  contract 
with  Mr.  T""i""  for  carrying  the  mails 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  for  a  cer- 
tain sum.  That  contract  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  Postmaster  G«neral  of  the 
late  Government,  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
on  the  11th  of  December.  That  con- 
tract, 80  far  as  the  present  Government 
were  concerned,  was  etill  in  force,  and 
remained  uncancelled,  awaiting  the  plea- 
sure of  the  House  of  Commons  whether  i 
it  was  to  become  valid  or  not,  A  nego- 1 
tiation  had  been  entered  into  between  I 
the  Government  and  Mr.  Inman  that,  in 
case  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  Parha- 
ment  the  contract  should  stand,  Mr.  | 
Inman  should  convey  the  mails  on  a 
different  day,  the  contract  in  other  i 
respects  remaining  the  same.  But  that 
contract  had  not  been  entered  into  by 
tJie  present  Government.  The  only  con- 
tract entered  into  therefore  was  the 
contract  between  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
and  Mr.  Inman,  and  that,  as  he  had 
said,  still  waited  the  pleasure  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Inman, 
in  aneeine  to  a  change  of  day,  had 
stipulated  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
should  in  other  respects  remain  the 
same,  and  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  that  the  terms  of  tne  contract 
between  Mr.  Inman  and  the  late  Govern- 
ment should  be  accepted,  then  the  pre- 
sent Government  would  be  ready  to 


cute  the  contract  t 
all  other  respects. 


.  the  same  terms  i 


SCOTLAND-QDEEN'S  REMEMBRANCER. 


Mb.  MILLER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ash  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  fill  up  the  office  of  Queen's  Re- 
membrancer in  Scotland,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  office  of  Queen's  Remembrancer 
in  Scotland  was  of  very  considerable 
importance,  na  in  him  was  vested  the 
power  of  auditing  accounts  and  control- 
Ui^  expenditure.  He  could  not,  there- 
fbre,  give  his  hon.  Friend  to  understand 
that  no  provision  would  be  made  for  die 
Mr.  Oravw 
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performance  of  these  duties.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  the  account  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  death  had  been  received, 
and  there  had  been  no  time  for  consider- 
ing what  alterations  might  be  made  in 
the  present  arrangements. 

SCOTLAND— ASSESSMENTS. 


Mk.  CEAUFURD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  "Whether  it  be 
his  intention  to  bring  in  any  meamre 
during  the  present  Session  to  repeal  the 
37th  section  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law 
Act,  8  &  9  Vic.  c.  83,  and  to  provide 
that  all  assessments  in  Scotland  snail  bo 
made  on  the  gross  rental ;  and,  if  so, 
how  soon  he  wiU  introduce  the  Bill  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  in 
reply,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
a  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to 
by  hia  hon.  and  leamea  Friend,  and  he 
would  probably  be  ready  to  introduce  it 
shortly  after  the  Easter  Recess. 

POST  OFFICE—LIFE  ASSURANCES. 


Mb.  wells  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  it 
is  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  tat 
authorizing  the  grant  of  Asaurancea  on 
Life  as  low  as  five  pounds? 

The  Mabqijess  of  HARTTNGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  a  Bill  was  prepared, 
and  would  be  shortly  brought  in  either 
by  his  Hght  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  himself,  which 
would,  if  passed,  enable  the  Post  Office 
to  grant  assurances  on  life  for  five 
pounds. 

POSTAL-POSTAGE  ON  NEWSPAPERS, 


Mr.    STAPLETON    said,   he  would 

beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General, 
Whether  he  will  be  prepared  at  die  com- . 
mencement  of  the  financial  year  to  re- 
duce the  postage  on  newspapers,  so  as 
materially  to  facilitate  their  circulation 
in  the  rural  districts  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  not  the  powor, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  TrMsuiy, 
under  the  present  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
authorize  the  transmission  of  anything 
by  post  unless  charged  \d.  The  subjeot, 
however,  had  been  under  eonsideratifni, 
and  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
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(Mr.  Ghravee)  Bhould  bring  forward  his 
Motion^  he  believed  next  week,  be  should 
be  in  a  position  to  state  whether  the 
Gk>vemment  would  be  prepared  to- bring 
in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  I^ost  Office  to 
transmit  newspapers,  and,  perhaps,  under 
certain  circumstances,  other  printed  mat- 
ter for  a  less  charge  than  1^. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

EDUCATION  IN  LARGE  TOWNS. 
MOTION  FOR  A   SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  MELLY:*  I  rise,  Sir,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  num- 
bers of  young  children  in  our  large  towns 
who  are  growing  up  without  any  educa- 
tion, unanected  either  by  the  educational 
clauses  of  the  Factories  Act,  or  by  vo- 
luntary efPorts,  and  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, suggest  a  remedy  for,  this  serious 
state  of  matters.  The  great  courtesy  I 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  House  last 
Session,  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  on 
which  I  ventured  to  address  the  House 
on  matters  nearly  touching  the  welfare 
of  the  industrial  classes,  has  emboldened 
me  to  ask  its  attention  to  this  subject, 
in  which,  both  as  a  Liverpool  magistrate 
and  as  a  representative  of  one  of  our 
most  populous  industrial  communities, 
I  feel  a  very  deep  interest.  I  am  well 
aware  that,  as  ^s  debate  will  show, 
many  hon.  Members  would  more  ably 
have  commenced  this  discussion,  but  I 
ffather  courage  from  the  knowledge  that 
3iis  is  no  party  Motion.  Every  hon. 
Member  in  this  House  has  equally  at 
heart  the  education  of  every  child  in 
this  kingdom,  and  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  which  any  section  of  this 
House,  pinning  its  faith  to  some  parti- 
cular measure,  will  assert  that,  by  that 
means  alone,  can  this  desirable  end  be 
attained.  I  am  met  by  an  Amendment, 
which  will  be  moved  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
declaring  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant 
the  proposed  Committee,  because  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  framing  of  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  national  edu- 
cation is  already  in  the  hands  of  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 


support  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
in  mat  statement;  but  the  infonnation 
in  question  is  certainly  not  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  nor  do  I  know  where 
it  can  be  obtcdned.  There  have  been 
countless  blue  books,  and  two  principal 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  primary  edu- 
cation in  this  coimtry.  The  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1861  inquired  into  ulq  gene- 
ral state  of  primary  education ;  and  the 
Select  Committee,  presided  over  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  which  reported  in 
July,  1861,  dealt  with  the  condition  of 
destitute  and  neglected  children.  But, 
out  of  the  fourteen  largest  provincial 
towns,  the  educational  state  of  Bradford, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil 
are  the  only  ones  reported  upon  by  the 
Boyal  Commission  of  1861,  and  in  its 
Eeport  there  are  no  figures  and  no  in- 
formation whatever  as  regards  the  three 
great  provincial  cities  to  which  I  propose 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House.  Again, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Destitute  and 
Neglected  Children  reported  only  on  the 
ragged  and  industrial  schools  of  London 
and  Bristol,  and  gave  no  information 
whatever  on  the  pomts  I  desire  to  raise. 
The  Committee  said  in  their  Beport — 

"  There  itill  remaini  a  residae  to  be  dealt  with* 
though  of  its  numbert  the  Committee  have  no 
evidence." 

And  it  is  on  this  question  of  their  num- 
bers I  wish  for  information.  Again  the 
Committee  reported — 

'*  For  children  who  hftTO  acquired  oriminal  or 
vagrant  habita  provision  is  made  by  the  Industrial 
Schools  Bill.  Until  that  measure  has  been  tried, 
no  other  provision,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
should  be  made  for  this  class." 

Eight  years  having  passed  away  since 
that  decision  was  arrived  at,  information 
on  that  point  is  now  required.  What 
has  been  the  result  of  the  extension  of 
the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts?  How 
has  the  Industrial  Schoob  Act  answered  ? 
At  what  cost  are  these  schools  carried  on  ? 
We  have  been  told  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  imable  this  year  to  deal 
with  the  great  question  of  primary  edu- 
cation, and  that  they  will  confine  them- 
selves to  the  passing,  if  it  be  possible,  of 
the  Endowed  Schoms  Bill.  That  bein^ 
so,  inquiry  might  be  very  wisely  and 
legitimately  made  by  this  House  into  the 
number  of  children  at  school  in  the  great 
provincial  cities,  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  khid  of  education  they  are 
receiving,  also  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act;  the  effect  of  the 
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extension  of  the  educational  clauses  of 
the  Factory  Act  to  those  large  towns, 
and  more  especially  the  operation  of  the 
new  legislation  called  the  Workshops 
Act.  These  are  matters  on  which  it  would 
be  well  that  information  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  Some  years 
ago,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Halifax,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
(Mr.  Bruce),  whose  views  we  can  have 
no  reason  to  believe  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  high  position  he  now  holds, 
said — 

"  Any  system  worthy  of  being  called  national 
must  be  one  capable,  if  not  immediately,  yet  sooner 
or  later,  of  grappling  with  the  whole  difficulties 
of  national  education — there  must  be  no  class  un- 
proTided  for." 

I  hold — and  I  am  supported  by  many 
hon.  Members  in  holding — that,  if  you 
will  insist  upon  having — as  you  must  in- 
sist upon  having — a  scheme  of  national 
education  capable  of  grappling  with  every 
class  of  children,  you  will  have  to  adopt 
a  system  of  compulsory  attendance  and 
free  municipal  schools ;  but  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  House,  much  less 
the  coimtry,  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  a 
measure  of  so  drastic  and  novel  a  cha- 
racter, unless  they  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  facts   and  figures  will 
justify  so  extreme  a  course.     We  may 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  adopt  an 
experimental  plan,  and  we  may  have  to 
deal  in  this  novel  manner  with  four  or 
six  or  eight  of  the  largest  cities,  before 
such  a  measure  of  education   for   the 
whole  country  can  be  proi)osed  with  any 
prospect  of  success.     I  may  be  asked, 
**  WTiy  have  you  not  included  the  rural 
districts  in  your  Motion;   because   the 
state  of  education  in  the  rural  districts 
is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  in  the  large 
cities  ?"     It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  not 
be  so;  but  the  ignorance  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, serious  as  it  may  be,  does  not 
bring  with  it  the  drunkenness,  the  pau- 
perism, the  misery,  the  crime,  and  the 
excessive  rates  of  which  it  is  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  in  our  large  cities. 
I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  describing  how,  in  our  great  cities, 
800,000  or  500,000  persons  are  brought 
together,  within  an  area  of  from  five  to 
eight  square  miles,  subject  to  conditions 
for  which  our  modern  legislation  has 
not  provided.      The   parochial    system 
has  broken  down;  ministers  of  cdl  re- 
ligious   denominations    are    completely 
overwhelmed  with  work  and  outnum- 

Mr.  Melly 


bered  by  the  destitution,  misery,  and 
irreligion  of  the  thousands  which  sur- 
round them.  The  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  have  become  im- 
personal ;  we  hardly  know  the  numbers 
of  the  people  we  employ,  and  we  deal 
with  them  not  as  imits  but  in  hundreds 
— as  hands  not  men.  The  ever-widening 
gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  who  have 
ceased  even  to  live  near  one  another,  so 
that  whole  districts  exist  in  each  of  our 
great  cities  in  which,  if  not  the  most 
respectable,  the  wealthiest,  ratepayers 
are  the  pawnbroker  at  one  comer,  who 
takes  the  drunkard's  clothes  in  pledge, 
and  the  gin-palace  keeper  at  the  other, 
who  sells  half-penny  worths  of  gin  to 
little  children  whose  heads  can  hardly 
reach  to  his  coimter  —  the  existence  of 
organized  and  recognized  professors  of 
crime,  and  the  professional  mendicancy 
which  is  so  largely  encouraged  by  the 
many  stupid  people  who  give  money  in- 
discriminately in  the  streets  —  all  ^ese 
conditions  of  life  in  great  cities  consti- 
tute the  almost  insoluble  problem  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

In  support  of  the  Motion  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  large  cities,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  educational  destitution  of 
large  towns  I  shall  select  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Empire  —  Liverpool, 
our  first  seaport  —  Manchester,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  cotton  manufacture — and 
Birmingham,  the  centre  of  the  hardware 
trade,  which  contain  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  1,219,807.  This  is  no  invidious 
selection.  There  are  no  three  cities  which 
by  voluntary  effort,  by  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, by  mimicipal  action,  and  by  private 
charity,  have  so  distinguished  themselves. 
The  municipality  of  Liverpool  has  sub- 
scribed no  less  than  £7,500  dui'ing  the 
last  seven  years  to  the  reformatory  move- 
ment, and  gives  1«.  a  week  to  the  sup- 
port of  each  inmate  of  the  local  indus- 
trial schools.  By  the  liberality  of  private 
individuals,  Liverpool  maintained  626 
children  in  her  five  reformatories,  950 
in  her  nine  certificated  industrial  schools, 
and  2,672  in  her  orphanages.  Manches- 
ter has  ever  taken  the  lead  in  all  educa- 
tional, as  in  all  political  matters ;  her 
Education  Aid  Society  has  sent  thousands 
of  children  to  school  during  the  last  five 
years,  and,  had  it  been  left  to  Manches- 
ter by  a  wise  legislature  to  deal  with  the 
educational  condition  of  her  people,  she 
would  long  ago  have  solved  the  problem 
for  herself.     The  municipality  of  Bir- 
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mingham  stands  alone  in  liaving  estab- 
lished   and    maintained    an    industrial 
school ;  and  her  Education  Aid  Society, 
presided  over  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon),  who  will  second 
this  Motion,  has  sent  many  hundreds  of 
children  to  school  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years.   If  the  condition  of  things 
I  am  about  to  show,  exists  in  these  cities 
which  have  done  so  much,  what  must  be 
the  condition  of  those  other  large  towns 
which  are  behind-hand  in  the  race  of 
private  benevolence,  public  action,  and 
volimtary  effort  ?    It  has  been  humour- 
ously said  that  there  is  nothing  so  delu- 
sive as  statistics,  except  facts ;  but,  until 
the  statistics  asked  for  are  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  we  must  take  the 
most  reliable  figures  we  can  obtain :  this 
at  least  I  can  say,  I  have  selected  them 
honestly  from  tiie  best  sources,  and  I 
will  use  them  fairly.     One  word  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary : 
I  hope  that  when  the  Census  of  1871  is 
taken  we  may  at  last  obtain  correct  edu- 
cational statistics.    They  were  only  par- 
tially given  by  the  Eegistrar  General  in 
1 851 ;  they  were  entirely  omitted  in  1 861 ; 
may  we  not  hope  that  in  1871  an  end 
may  be  put  to  the  discussions  which  take 
place  about  the  correctness  of  educational 
statistics,  by  provision  being  made  for  a 
complete  educational  survey  of  the  coun- 
try ?    I  deal  with  Liverpool  first.     Some 
time  affo  a  few  gentlemen,  of  both  parties 
and  of  different  religious  denominations, 
met  together  with  a  view  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  inquire  into  the  educational  state 
of  the  borough.  They  made  a  fair  selec- 
tion of  three  streets  in  each  of  the  sixteen 
wards ;  they  visited  every  house  in  those 
forty-eight  streets,  and  they  found,  ex- 
cluding infants,  5,890  children  at  school, 
and  6,443  not  at  school  and  not  at  work. 
From  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar  Ge- 
neral there  are  98,256  children  of  school 
age,  that  is  between  the  age  of  three 
and  thirteen,  in  Liverpool.    The  propor- 
tions arrived  at  by  visiting  three  streets 
in  each  ward  woidd,  if  extended  to  the 
whole  borough,  give  46,925  children  at 
school,  and  51,331  not  at  school.     They 
not  only  visited  the   streets,   but  they 
visited   every  school,   down  to   schools 
containing  twenty  or  thirty  children,  and 
they  found  45,677  children  at  school;  a 
result  amply  confirming  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  their  previous  calculation. 
Public    spirit    in    Liverpool   is    strong 
enough.     There  is  no  want  of  school 


acconmiodation ;  the  disease  lies  deeper 
than   this,    and  some  more   efficacious 
remedy  must  be   devised.     There  are 
15,991   vacant  places   in   our    existing 
schools,  of  which  no  fewer  than  10,000 
are  in  the  schools  intended  for  the  work- 
ing classes.   Religious  differences  cannot 
be  pleaded,  for  there  is  room  for  6,000 
in    Protestant    schools,    and   for  3,000 
young  Roman  Catholics.  Poverty  cannot 
be  urged ;  for  without  reckoning  ragged 
day  and  evening  schools  there  are  1,500 
vacancies  in  the  free  schools.     There  is 
no  juvenile  labour,  no  employment  for 
children  under  thirteen,  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool;  the  Factory  Act,  therefore, 
can  have  no  operation;  yet  there  are 
from  40,000  to  50,000  children  of  school 
age  who  are  not  at  school.     As  a  liver- 
pool  magistrate,  I  assert  that  there  are 
from  25,000  to  30,000  children  in  the 
streets  of  Liverpool  who  are  learning 
nothing,  if  they  be  not  learning  habits 
of  va«;ancy,  mendicancy,   and    crime. 
The  chief   constable  of   Liverpool  has 
courteously  undertaken  to  look  into  the 
subject  a  little  closely.     On  a  certain 
day,  when  the  schools  of  Liverpool  were 
open,   and  between  half-past  ten  and 
half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  police 
officers  were  specially  told  off  to  count 
the  number  of  children  apparently  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  "  at  large" 
in  twelve  streets  and  at  twelve  junctions, 
omitting  all  boys  who  had  the  appear- 
ance of  going  about  their  business,  and 
all  girls  who  had  children  in  their  charge. 
The  police  counted  no  fewer  than  1,906 
little  girls  and  2,692  little  boys.     On 
another  day  the  police  counted  flie  chil- 
dren who  were — ^the  House  will  observe 
the  bitter  irony  of  the  tenn — "  at  large" 
around  the  warehouses  where  sugar  and 
fruit  were  being  taken  in,  and  along  the 
line  of  docks  where  ships  were  being  dis- 
charged —  parts  of  the  town  in  which 
such  children  had  no  business  to  be — 
and  the  nimiber  coimted  was  713 — 514 
boys  and  172  girls.    Again  the  police 
coimted  the  nimiber  of  little  children 
who  were  selling  fasees  in  the  streets  at 
night,  and  there  were  288  at  six  o'clock, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  127,  of  whom  forty 
were  little  girls.   I  now  come  to  the  case 
of  Manchester.   The  Manchester  Educa- 
tion Aid  Society  has  not  confined  itself 
to  sending  children  to  school,  but  it  has 
collected  some  statistics  to  which  refer- 
ence may  perhaps  be  made  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Manchester.    The  result^ 
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arrived  at,  however,  are  the8e — there  are 
in  Manchester,  as  appears  from  the  Be- 
tums  of  the  Registrar  General,  75,667 
children  of  school  age,  of  whom  less  than 
half  are  at  school  and  less  than  a  quarter 
at  work,  and  there  cannot  be  less  than 
from   20,000  to  25,000  who   are  living 
the  life  of  the  streets.     In  Birmingham 
a  canvass  has  been  made  of  52,573  chil- 
dren, of  whom  37,112  were  found  to  be 
of  school  age.     There  appeared  to  be 
fewer  at  work  in  Birmingham  than  there 
are  in  Manchester ;  and,  of  the  77,687 
children  the  Registrar  General  reports 
existing  in  Birmingham  of  school  age, 
no  fewer  than  18,000  or  20,000  are  un- 
accounted   for,   and  are  no  doubt    re- 
ceiving their  education  in  the  streets. 
To  simi  up,  then,  in  the  three  towns 
94,502  children  have  been  visited ;  25,002 
were  foimd  at  school,  29, 128  were  neither 
at  school  nor  at  work,  and  12,661  were 
at  work,  making  66,791   of  the  school 
age  accounted  for.     If  calculations  be 
based  on  these  figures,  the  experience 
of  this  actual  canvass  gives  this  general 
result.     The  Registrar  General  puts  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
these  three  towns  at  251,710.     Of  these 
only  56,261  are  receiving  education  in 
schools  recognized  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  to  which  grants  are  made  ;  not 
more  than  125,000  can  be  put  down  as 
attending  any  school  whatever;  not  more 
than  55,000  are  at  work ;  and  there  are 
no  fewer  than  from   65,000  to  75,000 
children  in  these  throe  towns  —  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  beheve  that  they  are, 
in  proportion   to   their  population,  any 
worse  than  all  other  large  towns — who 
are  growing  up  unaffected  either  by  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  Factories  Act, 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  or  by  volun- 
tary effort.     This  is  the  result  we  have 
arrived  at  by  our  laissez  /aire  policy  of 
leaving  everything  to  be  done  by  volun- 
tary effort,  and  our  want  of  courage  in 
dealing  with   the  sectarian  differences 
which  have  so  long  retarded  educational 
progress.    The  time  has  come  to  put  out 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law  to  teach  and, 
thus  to,  save  this  vast  number  of  chil- 
dren.    There  is  nothing  exceptional  in 
this  state  of  things  if  we  compare  it 
with  what  exists  m  other  parts  of  the 
world.     The  State  of  New  York  sub- 
scribes £1,000,000  sterling,  or  one-fifth 
of  its  entire  taxation,  to  educational  pur- 
poses, to  a  complete  system  of  State  free 
schools ;  and  yet  two  years  ago  the  su- 
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perintendent  of  the  State  declared  th^t 
there  were  75,000  children  withiA  liie 
city  of  New  York  who  either  attended 
no  school  or  whose  means  of  instruction 
were  limited  to  the  briefest  possible  pe- 
riod. Granting  their  system  of  enrol- 
ment to  be  perfect,  we  find  that  last 
year  222,526  children  enrolled  gave  an 
average  attendance  of  only  91,984.  The 
superintendent  sums  up  his  Report  in 
these  words — **Iwill  not  ask,  looking 
to  these  vast  numbers.  What  shall  we 
do  with  them  ?  But  I  will  ask.  What 
wiU  they  do  with  us  ?"  I  am  sorry  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  with  so 
many  statistics ;  but  I  must  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  —  What  are  they 
doing  with  us  ?  I  turn  to  a  table  show- 
ing the  increase  of  crime  and  the  de- 
crease of  education  in  the  three  towns  I 
have  named.  As  we  have  sown  bo  we 
are  reaping.  There  is  no  question  which 
is  being  so  much  pressed  on  our  atten- 
tion as  that  of  the  excessive  increase  of 
local  rates.  It  is  pauperism,  the  child 
of  drunkenness,  which  again  is  the  child 
of  ignorance,  which  is  causing  this  vast 
cry  against  our  heavy  local  taxation.  The 
Home  Secretary,  the  other  day,  in  an- 
swer to  a  Deputation  on  the  question  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  said  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  great  increase  of 
the  blacker  descriptions  and  the  darker 
sorts  of  crime ;  but  the  Home  Secretary 
did  not  and  could  not  say  that  there  is 
no  increase  in  the  large  centres  of- popu- 
lation of  petty  larceny,  drunkenness,  and 
of  those  smaller  descriptions  of  crime 
which  bring  so  many  persons  for  the 
first  time  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police.  In  the  year  1861  the  apprehen- 
sions in  the  tliree  towns  of  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  were 
31,193,  and  in  1868  they  were  52,098, 
and,  whereas  in  1861  the  number  of 
children  apprehended  was  1,749,  in  1868 
it  was  3,720.  A  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury),  for  whom  we 
all  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and 
whose  words,  when  he  sat  in  this  House, 
were  listened  to  with  deep  attention, 
stated  the  other  evening  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  so  close  connection  as 
was  believed  between  the  increase  of 
crime  and  the  diminution  of  education ; 
but  the  figures  which  I  am  about  to 
read  by  no  means  confirm  the  theory  of 
the  noble  Marquess.  In  1861,  in  the 
three  towns,  there  were  apprehended 
1,244  persons  who  could  read  and  write 
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welly  and  1 1,626  who  could  not  read  and 
write  at  all;  and  in  1868  the  number 
who  could  read  and  write  was  diminished 
to  1,022,  and  the  number  who  could  not 
was  increased  to  20,032.  The  vast  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  local  rates  is 
thus  easily  accoimted  for.  The  total  cost 
of  the  police  force  and  gaols  of  liver- 
pool,  Mianchester,  and  Birmingham,  has 
reached  the  frightful  sum  of  £215,680, 
or  1*.  Sd.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property  in  the  three  cities. 
In  the  streets  of  those  cities  there  are 
75,000  children  —  were  they  in  free 
schools  they  would  cost  £70,000  per 
annum.  If  these  cities  spent  £50,000  a 
year  out  of  the  rates,  supplemented  by 
the  ordinary  Privy  Coimcil  Grant,  the 
expenditure  would  require  a  rate  of  only 
3jS.  or  4d,  in  the  pound.  A  sacred  pro- 
verb reads  thus :  **  There  is  that  whic^ 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;"  this  would 
be  the  sort  of  expenditure  which,  even 
whilst  it  scattered,  would  first  economize 
and  then  increase  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  have  done  what  I  promised  in  bring- 
ing under  the  notice  of  the  House  the 
number  of  children  in  our  large  cities 
who  grow  up  in  the  streets,  me  ante- 
rooms of  our  gaols,  and  the  nurseries 
which  fin  oiir  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Now  I  come  to  the  more 
difficult  question — '*  How  axe  we  to  deal 
with  these  children?"  I  maintain  we 
cannot  deal  with  them  through  the  Fac- 
tory Act,  however  widely  we  may  extend 
its  provisions,  because  they  are  not  at 
wort,  and  therefore  do  not  come  imder 
its  action.  In  Liverpool  there  are  no 
children  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  but 
very  few  imder  the  Workshops  Act.  In 
Birmingham,  out  of  37,000  children,  only 
6,237  were  found  at  work ;  and,  of  the 
18,380  children  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  only  2,981  would  be  affected  by 
the  Factory  Act,  oven  if  it  extended  to 
every  workshop  or  every  errand-boy. 
Another  visitation  showed  tliat,  of  14,986 
children  who  were  visited,  1,542  were  at 
work  as  errand-boys  and  nurse-girls, 
leaving  13,400  or  90  per  cent  imtouched 
by  the  Factory  or  the  Workshops  Acts. 
But  the  Factory  Act  was  never  intended 
by  this  House  to  educate  these  children. 
It  is  a  sanatory  law,  which  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  right  hon.  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  forced  upon  us, 
not  as  a  measure  calculated  to  educate 
children,  but  to  preserve  their  health 


and  strength ;  to  protect  them  trom  the 
grasping  parents  who  might  wish  to  sell 
their  young  lives  by  forcing  them  to 
work  at  an  immature  age.  It  was  never 
intended  to  be  the  means,  and  it  is  quite 
a  new  idea  to  look  to  these  labour  Acts 
as  educational  agencies ;  no  doubt  it  is 
very  convenient  to  convert  the  ereat 
manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour 
into  a  school  police;  but  it  cuts  both 
ways,  as  in  large  towns,  where  juvenile 
labour  is  very  plentiful,  half-timers  are 
being  graidually  dismissed  from  employ- 
ment to  avoid  the  restrictions  ana  in- 
terference of  these  Acts.  According  to 
the  latest  Betums  furnished  to  me  there 
are  only  87,000  at  the  outside  in  all 
England  —  there  were  only  67,000  in 
1861 — who  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts. 
Other  Members  will  no  doubt  state  that, 
under  the  Factory  Act,  children  are  re- 
ceiving a  very  insufficient  teaching,  and 
that  even  these  children  are  being  neg- 
lected in  an  educational  sense.  The  Fac- 
tory Acts,  looked  upon  as  Acts  to  pro- 
mote education,  axe  defective  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  House  may  rest  assured 
it  is  not  through  their  operation  that 
we  shall  effect  me  object.  Nor  yet  by 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  There  are 
eighty  certified  industrial  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  and  they  contained  on  the  31st 
December  last  5,465  children.  They  al- 
ready cost  the  Treasury  £68,000  a  year. 
They  are  simply  charity  boarding  schools 
at  £18  a  head  per  annum  ;  and  no  com- 
munity can  afford  by  such  agencies  to 
educate  1 0  or  20, 000  children.  On  finan- 
cial grounds,  and  on  grounds  of  political 
economy  alike,  I  maintain  that  industrial 
schools  must  be  looked  upon  simply  as 
temporary  and  palliative  measures,  aa 
excellent  private  charities,  but  to  which 
a  State  contribution  is  hardly  to  be  de- 
fended;  and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall 
be  ready  to  argue,  that,  in  contributing 
such  a  simi  as  £68,000  per  annxmi  for 
the  education,  clothing,  and  mcdntenemce 
of  5,465  pauper  and  neglected  children, 
the  State  is  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
its  duty  to  the  honest  and  industrious 
taxpayer.  These  schools  are  utterly  in- 
defensible as  a  primary  means  of  edu- 
cation. No  town,  no  nation  can  afford 
to  place  in  such  schools  every  child  whom 
they  cannot  educate  by  other  means. 
Further,  those  institutions  must  have  a 
most  immoral  effect  on  the  honest  and 
industrious  poor,  who  see  the  children 
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of  the  intemperate  and  improvident  thus  more,  I  will  nok  say  than  is  needed,  but  than  is 

handsomely  provided   for.     I   have  re-  "««<>•    In  the  day  schools  not  58  per  «»nt  of  the 

.     J    T  j,*^    ^          , ,  .           •   X    i»           i-i.  space  provided  for  children  is  ocoapied  by  them, 

ceived   letters   on  this  point  from   the  jj  ^^^W   words,   the   schools   are   nearly  half 

stipendiary    magistrates    of   Liverpool,  empty." 

Manchester,  and  Birmingham— they  are  ^^   j    q   pitch,  British  and  Foreign 

all  to  the  same  effect.     They  say  that  School  Inspector,  Yorkshire,  reports— 

the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  though  ab-  „  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j„,^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Bolutely  necessary  at  present,   are  most  24,174  children  in  space  for  30,391,  or  79-6  per 

extravagant  in  meir  operation,  and  that  cent.     The  number  of  scholars  in  ayerage  at- 

nominations  to  these  schools  are  already  tendance,  however,  amounts  to  less  than  half  of 

sought  for  their  children  by  the  poor,  tl>e  ^^^^^^  f^*-  J**?'"  ^}T  » .^o^^foLroom  ac. 

^  i.1.              ^   iX,      ^1.' ^^4.^\.c  \.r.tr.-..J  commodation  ;  a  fact  well  deserving  the  attention 

aa  if  they  were  the  objects  of  honour-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^^,!^^  ^^ 

able  competition,  and  not  a  disgracetul  public  education  is  to  be  solved  by  the  simple 

sentence  to  a  pauper  prison  of  children  process  of  providing  good  schools  in  sufficient 

whose  parents  had  failed  to   do  their  numbers." 

duty.     That  is  the  condition  to  which  ^n^j  i  nught  indefinitely  multiply  this 

we  are  reducing  our  people  by  blinking  evidence.     Neither  can  the  problem  be 

the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  solved  bysimplyestabhshing  free  schools, 

children  in  our  large  cities  by  legisla-  The  experience  of  the  Education  Aid  8o- 

tion  of  an  honest  and  fearless  character,  cieties  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 

It  is  to  the  workhouse  and  not  to  the  ig  conclusive  on  this  point ;  they  have 

industrial  schools  that  really  neglected  tried  the  experiment  of  free  schools  by 

and  destitute  children  and  orphans  should  giving  thousands  of  free  tickets  which 

be  sent.  We  ought  not  to  have  two  such  ^ere  never  used.     The  Manchester  So- 

systems  at  work.     Education  should  be  ciety  has  issued  35,000  tickets  for  school, 

kept    entirely   separate    from    lodging,  and  every  case  has  been  carefully  inves- 

maintenance,  and  clothing.     The  State  tigated.     It  shows  the  apathy  and  in- 

can  wisely  and  safely  give  the  one  ;  but  difference  of  many  parents  to  education, 

to  give  the  other,  except  through  the  that  in  one  year  9,000  of  these  school 

legal  action  of  the  Poor  Law,  is  to  pau-  orders  were  not  used,  although  the  fees 

perize  the  community.     It  will  be  said  in   gonio    cases  were   partially   and  in 

the  industrial  schools  are  necessary  be-  others  entirely  paid.     The  first  year  74 

cause  workhouse  schools  are  inefficient,  per  cent  of  the  school  orders  were  used ; 

and  their  inmates  imbibe  a  taint  of  pau-  the  second  year,  54  per  cent ;  the  third 

perism  fi^m  which  they  never  get  free,  year,  45  per  cent ;  the  fourth  year,  37 

Then  let  us  make  our  workhouse  schools  per  cent ;  and  the  fifth  year,  when  the 

better;  but,  on  any  large  scale,  to  extend  operations  of  the  society  were  restricted 

this  new  system  would  be  alike  extra-  for  want  of  funds,  60  per  cent.     At  a 

vagant  and  impolitic.    We  cannot  effect,  cost  of  £7,500  the  society  has  sent  some 

then,  our  object  by  the  extension  of  the  4^000  children  to  school  during  the  last 

Factory  or  Industrial   School  Acts,  so  five  years,  but  they  have  only  raised  the 

neither  can  we  attam  it  by  the  Bill  of  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools 

the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Yice  Pre-  of  Manchester  by  2,387,  thus  showing 

sident  of  the   Council,    compelling  the  that  in  many  cases  they  were  paying  for 

erection  of  rated  schools.  That  is  a  CTeat  those  who  had  previously  paid  for  them- 

step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  selves.     The  experience  of  the  Birming- 

that  a  Bill  of  that  character,  based  upon  ^am  Society  is  similar.  It  has"  not  limited 

those  principles,   but  supplemented  by  its  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  careful 

the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance,  coUection  of  such  statistics   as  those  I 

wiU  be  introduced,  and  to  such  a  BiU  have  placed  before  the  House.     FoUow- 

I  will  give  my  most  energetic  support,  i^g  the  example  of  the  Manchester  Edu- 

But  we  do  not  want  any  more  schools,  cation  Aid  Society,  the  Birmingham  So- 

There  are  13,182  vacant  phices  m  the  ciety  issued  in  one  year  4,729  free  school 

public  Government-supported  schools  of  orders,   and  of  those   only  3,097   were 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  used,  while  1,178  were  never  presented, 

—what  we  want  is  scholars,  not  schools.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the 

The  Eev.  F.  Watkins,  National  School  school    attendance    in    Birmingham   of 

Inspector,  Yorkshire,  reports—  2,987.     What  is  the  verdict  at  which 

"  In  my  dUtrict.  which  in  thii  rospeot;  is  not  ^^    Birmingham    Society  has    arrived 

behind  othen,  Bohool  accommodation  is  much  after  an  experience  of  three  years,  and 
Mr,  Mellt/ 
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a  large  expenditure  of  money  ?    The  so- 
ciety says — **  By  paying  the  full  amount 
of  the  school  fees,  and  not  calling  on  the 
parent  to  pay  any  part,  we  have  ftdly 
tested  this  matter,  and  the  general  con- 
clusion— the  result  of  actual  experiment 
— seems  to  be  that  the  poor  are  divided 
on   the   matter   of  education  into   two 
classes  —  one  class  prevented  by  poverty 
from  sending  their  children  to  school — 
these  are  making  good  use  of  the  so- 
ciety's free  school  orders,  and  are  send- 
ing their  children  with  satisfactory  regu- 
larity ;  the  other  class  care  nothing  about 
education,  and  will  take  no  pains  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  though  the  fees 
are  paid  for  them.  The  Comjnittee,  with- 
out affirming  the  principle  of  compulsion, 
are  therefore  forced  from  these  facts  to 
conclude  that  this  class  of  children  can 
only  be  brought  under  instruction  by  a 
compulsory  law ;  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  compulsion,  they  will  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance and  vice  through  the  apathy  re- 
sulting, in  a  great  part,  fix)m  the  igno- 
ranee  of  the  parents  themselves."  This 
appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  statistics. 
In  this  town  there  were  found   9,044 
children  whose  parents  could  not  afford 
to  send  them  to  school,  and  10,852  whose 
parents  do  not  assign  reasons  for  keep- 
ing them  away.     In  the  former  class  of 
cases  the  test  of  inability  was  the  non- 
receipt  by  the  parent  of  3«.  per  head  per 
week  for  each  member  of  the  family,  ex- 
clusive of  rent.     The  Manchester  expe- 
rience is  to  the  same  effect :  in  eighteen 
districts  they  found  7,604  children  not 
at  school,  for  whom  the  parents  could 
have  paid  in  3,333  cases.     By  Factory 
and  Industrial  School  Acts  then,  and 
even  by  free  schools  supported  by  local 
rates,  we  still  fail  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
I  believe  that  the   only  legislation  by 
which  we  can  deal  conclusively  with  the 
question  is  that  which  will  enforce  the 
attendance  at  school  of  the  children  in 
our  great  cities.      Earl  Eussell  lately 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  Reso- 
lution affirming  that  every  child  has  a 
moral  right  to  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion.    Then,  if  their  parents  be  so  igno- 
rant and  degraded  that  they  will  not 
claim  these  blessings  when  placed  within 
their  reach,  we,  the  House  of  Commons, 
are   responsible  to   those    children  for 
securing  to  them,  at  any  cost,  the  pri- 
vileges of  school  teaching.     It  is  by  fliat 
means,  and  by  that  means  alone,  that 
we  can  stop  dnuikemiess,  and  pauperism. 


and  crime,  and  thus  diminish  the  taxes 
of  the  great  cities ;  and  this  proposition 
is  made  to  a  Parliament  in  wnich  all 
classes  are  represented.    In  days  gone 
by,  it  might  have  been  asserted  that  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community 
were  legislating  for  their  own  benefit  in 
matters  affecting  those  not  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves.    We,  at  all  events,  who 
represent  the  large    towns  have  been 
elected  exclusively  by  the  ratepayers,  we 
are  responsible  to  them,  and  it  is  in  the 
name  of*  a  large  majority  of  those  rate- 
payers we  ask  you  to  enforce  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.     The  House  has 
precedents  enough  to  act  upon  in  this 
matter.     First,  me  Vaccination  Act,  by 
which  you  compel  every  child  to  be  vac- 
cinated, aad  fine  the  parent  if  he  neg- 
lects to  do  so.    Ignorance  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  disease,  and  disease  is  not 
more  contagious  than  crime.    I  would 
rather  see  a  child  of  mine  with  the  dis- 
order irom.  which  vaccination  is  supposed 
to  protect  it,  than  allow  it  to  be  in  the 
streets,  subject  to  the  imminent  risk  of 
inmiorality,  and  the  greater  moral  dis- 
figurement of  crime.     In  the  Factory 
Acts  you  have  again  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 
You  have  already  there  laid  down  ^the 
rule  that  the  child  must  go  to  school, 
but  only  if  he  goes  to  work.     Can  a 
greater  anomaly  be  conceived  ?    If  the 
child  is  already  learning  the  rules  of 
decency,  order,  obedience,  and  industry 
in  a  manufactory,  it  shall  be  compelled 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.     But  if  the 
child  is  in  the  streets  gaining  habits 
of  vagrancy,  intemperance,  and  felony, 
then,  and  then  only,  shall  it  be  free  to 
learn  no  other  lesson.     In  the  Health  of 
Towns  Act  you  have  far  more  largely 
invaded  the  sacred  liberty  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  measure  in  any  country  that 
is  so  severe  in  its  provisions.     I  am  told 
by  the  medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  that,  imder  the  Health 
of  Towns  Act,  he  has,  and  exercises,  the 
power  of  visiting,  through  his  subordi- 
nates,  6,000  sub-let  houses — ^not  regis- 
tered lodging-houses,  but  sub-let  houses 
— in  which  two  families  of  working  men 
may  happen  to  live  together  —  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  or  any  hour  of  the 
night,  to  coimt  the  nimiber  of  persons 
in  each  of  the  rooms,  and  to  see  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  exceeded. 
A  Legislature  wise  and  strong  enough  to 
enforce,  and  a  people  sensible  enough 
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on  sanitary  grounds  to  submit  to,  such 
a  measure  as  tliat,  are  a  Legislature  at 
whose  hands  we  may  ask,  and  a  com- 
munity that  will  gladly  accept,  a  mea- 
sure comparatively  so  mild  and  harmless 
as  one  to  compel  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren of  school  ag0  at  school.  And,  if 
we  have  the  power,  I  take  it  we  have 
also  the  right.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  (Mr.  Gt>sohen)  knows  that  this 
question  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
drfficulties  which  arise  from  the  vast  in- 
crease of  local  rates,  and  he  says  that  to 
make  education  compulsory  would  only 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  law 
which  makes  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren compidsory  on  the  community.  Mr. 
Lingen,  the  highest  official  authority  on 
the  subject  of  education,  compendiously 
exposed  the  inherent  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  when  he  said  that  a  system 
of  education  could  not  be  at  the  same 
time  voluntary,  efficient,  and  universal. 
There  is  a  unanimous  testimony  on  this 
point  from  almost  every  quarter.  A  large 
number  of  Members  during  their  canvass 
and  in  their  election  speeches  have  pro- 
posed this  measure  or  commended  it,  and 
more  than  one  Member  on  this  side  of 
the  House  has  had  to  promise  to  support 
it  before  he  could  obtain  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  this  House.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  inOT)ectors  of  schools  would  be 
the  last  to  advocate  a  measure  supposed 
to  be  so  greatly  opposed  to  the  system 
under  which  they  work,  yet,  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Privy  Council,  no  fewer 
than  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-eight  in- 
spectors advocate  compulsory  attendance 
in  one  shape  or  another  as  a  last  resort. 
Mr.  Moncrieff,  National  School  Inspector 
for  Kent,  sayi 


"  I  have  for  years  held  the  same  language — that 
all  our  teaching  was  powerless  for  effective  good 
80  long  as  nothing  was  done  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  children  up  to  a  reasonable  age." 

Mr.  Oakley,  British  School  Lispector  of 
the  northern  counties,  says — 

"  Without  compulsion  in  some  form  or  other, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  a  number  of  children 
will  never  be  educated  at  all,  and  of  those  ac- 
tually at  school  a  considerable  proportion  (those 
who  leave  for  permanent  work  before  they  have 
come  up  to  the  exceedingly  moderate  degree  im- 
plied by  the  second  standard)  will  continue  to  for- 
get everything  they  have  learnt  by  the  time  they 
are  twenty  years  old." 

Lastly,  I  will  read  the  testimony  of  one 
whose  name  will  be  received  with  re- 
spect and  honour  in  this  House.    Mr. 

Mr.  Melly 


Matthew  Arnold,  the  Inspector  for  Hid- 
dlesex,  says — 

*'  Throughout  my  district  I  find  the  idea  of 
compulsory  education  becoming  a  fiimillar  idea 
with  those  who  are  interested  in  schools.  I 
imagine  that  with  the  nowly-awakened  sense  of 
our  shortcomings  in  popular  education — a  tense 
which  is  just  ;  the  statistics  brought  forward  to 
dispel  it  being,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  knows,  entirely  fallacious  —  the  diflRoult 
thing  would  not  bo  to  pass  a  law  making  educa- 
tion compulsory ;  the  difficult  thing  would  be  to 
work  such  a  law  after  we  had  got  it." 

Then  the  question  I  have  to  answer  is — 
How  would  you  work  it  out?  In  the 
first  place,  I  would  build  or  buy  free 
municipal  schools,  and  plant  them  like 
Martello  towers  against  the  invading 
armies  of  pauperism  and  intemperance 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  all  our  large 
towns.  They  should  be  supported,  two- 
thirds  by  municipal  rates,  and  one-third 
by  grants  from  the  Privy  Council  in  case 
they  came  up  to  the  Privy  Council 
standard  of  efficiency ;  but  no  grant 
should  be  given  them  unless  they  came 
up,  in  every  respect,  to  State  require- 
ments. I  would  give  power  to  the  scnool- 
master  of  each  school — whom  I  would 
pay  by  numerical  results — by  means  of 
a  school  beadle,  appointed  by  the  master, 
or  rather  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Education,  to  summon  and  fine  the 
parents  of  every  child  found,  after  fair 
notice,  in  the  streets  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  morning  and 
two  and  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  I 
would  do  nothing  more,  because  nothing 
more  would  be  required.  Speaking  on 
the  authority  of  the  chief  constable  of 
Liverpool,  and  of  other  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  I  believe  that,  if  you 
give  such  simple  powers  as  these  to  the 
municipalities  of  our  great  cities — if  you 
begin,  not  with  any  Permissive  Act,  but 
by  compelling  municipalities  to  rate  them- 
selves, and  if  you  give  the  power  of  sum- 
moning the  parent  of  any  child  not  at 
school  during  school  hours  —  you  wiU 
soon  sweep  the  streets  of  the  thousands 
of  children  now  foimd  in  them.  If  you 
place  that  power  in  our  hands  we  snaU 
carry  it  out  and  thus  fill  the  schools  you 
have  compelled  us  to  erect.  "With  these 
three  agencies,  the  certified  industrial 
workhouse  schools,  the  free  schools,  and 
the  present  denominational  schools,  we 
should  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  I  may  be  asked,  and  I  am 
bound  to  answer  the  question,  "How 
would  such  a  proposal  touch  the  exist- 
ing schools?"     For,  as  the  Duke  of 
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Argyll  says,  in  his  recent  work  on  Zato 
in  ±^oliUc9 — 

*'  Political  error  springs  from  the  notion  that 
we  oan  arrive  at  that  which  ought  to  be  without 
tAkiog  note  of  that  which  is." 

We  have  a  magnificent  system  of  deno- 
minational schools,  and  by  that  system 
we  are  educating  1,500,000  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and,  as  has  been  weU  said,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poorest  class 
haye  a  far  better  as  well  as  a  far  cheaper 
education  open  to  them  than  the  poorer 
portion  of  the  middle  class.  This  is  so ; 
it  is  offered  to  them  but  they  do  not  ac- 
cept it ;  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
middle  class  and  the  upper  section  of 
the  artizan  class  do  accept  it ;  and  thus 
the  existing  schools  are  largely  invaded 
by  a  class  for  whom  neither  the  House 
oi  Commons  nor  private  subscribers  in- 
tended either  grants  or  subscriptions. 
There  is  no  question  on  which  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  adduce  statistics,  still 
less  to  give  names,  but  every  one  knows 
there  are  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  the  well-to-do  artizans  and  the  smaller 
order  of  shopkeepers  whose  children  at- 
tend these  schools.  As  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Eugby,  built  and  endowed  for  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  have  been  in- 
vaded by  the  rich,  so  the  national  pri- 
mary schools  have  been  invaded,  and  in 
some  instances  even  monopolized,  by 
classes  for  whom  they  were  neither 
intended,  nor  are  they  now  supported. 
And  the  Revised  Code,  to  which  I  gave 
my  hearty  concurrence,  has  encouraged 
this  state  of  things,  and,  by  its  inevit- 
able working,  has  rather  reduced  the 
numbers  of  poor  and  neglected  children 
who  attend  the  national  primary  schools. 
The  master,  paid  by  results,  prefers  the 
well-dressed  regularly  attending  children 
of  a  more  respectable  class,  and  the  cold 
shoulder  is  not  unfrequently  given  in  the 
national  schools  to  the  very  children  for 
whom  they  are  endowed  and  maintained. 
On  this  very  ground  I  am  not  afraid 
that  these  schools  will  not  hold  their 
ground.  In  the  next  place  the  free 
municipal  schools  must  necessarily  be 
secular  schools,  because  you  cannot  com- 
pel the  ratepayers  to  subscribe  for  the 
teaching  of  a  religious  faith  with  which 
they  do  not  agree.  They  must  be  secu- 
lar, because  you  cannot  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  a  child  at  a  school  where  a 
creed  is  taught  in  which  its  parents  do 
not  believe.  But  this  will  be  at  once 
the  very  strength  and  safeguard  of  the 
present  denominational  schools.     These 


schools,  as  Mr.  lingen  says,  are  the  pro- 
prietajy  sdiools  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations. They  are  in  fifteen  cases  out 
of  sixteen — ^the  figures  are  as  15-49  to 
1  -25 — connected  with,  often  form  a  part 
of,  the  churches  and  the  chapels  of  va- 
rious religious  denominations,  and  those 
who  belong  to  these  chapels  and  churches, 
and  who  are  now  the  managers  and  com- 
mittees of  these  schools,  wul  continue  to 
send  their  children  to  them,  while  others 
of  the  same  class  will  do  so  even  in 
greater  nimibers  than  now ;  for  a  stigma 
will  naturally  attach  to  the  free  munici- 
pal school,  and  there  will  be  a  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  such  parents  to 
allow  their  children  to  mix  with  the 
class  of  children  attending  them.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose — 
no  hon.  Member  does  suppose — ^that  the 
working  people  are  all  of  one  class. 
There  are  as  many  different  sections,  as 
many  social  castes,  as  many  political  and 
religious  prejudices,  amonff  them  as  there 
are  among  those  above  tnem ;  and  the 
well-to-do  Conservative  artizan,  and  the 
small  Itadical  shopkeeper,  will  continue 
to  send  their  children  to  their  Church 
and  Dissenting  schools,  and  wiU  send 
them  even  to  a  larger  extent  than  at 
present.  We  have  a  confirmation  of  this 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Boyal 
Commisson — 

"  So  far/'  says  Mr.  Norris,  *'  from  high  fees 
emptying  a  school,  I  have  found  that  of  the 
sohools  in  my  district  —  Chester,  Stafford,  and 
Shropshire  —  the  most  expentlTe  are  the  most 
popular." 

And  instances  are  given,  both  by  Mr. 
Norris  and  by  Mr.  Cumin,  in  which  the 
raising  of  the  fees  was  decidedly  popular 
with  the  parents,  and  was  followed  by 
an  increased  attendance  of  children.  In 
a  word,  then,  I  believe  that  a  system  of 
free  secidar  municipal  schools  and  com- 
pulsoiy  attendance,  far  from  doing  any 
damage  to,  would  give  a  great  impetus 
in  our  large  towns  to  the  system  of 
denominational  schools;  I  believe  that 
parents  who  now  send  their  children  to 
paying  schools  would  not  only  continue 
to  do  so,  but  would  send  them  in  larger 
numbers,  and  pay  higher  fees  ;  and  thus, 
without  injuring  the  existing  schools,  you 
would  have  solved  the  difficulty  of  in- 
suring the  blessings  of  education  to  the 
whole  population. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  necessity  for  inquiry ;  to  prove 
that  the  community  desires,  and  that  the 
Legislature  has  the  right,  the  power,  and 
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the  authority  of  precedent,  to  compel  the 
education  of  the  children  for  whose  wel- 
fare it  is  responsible.  I  have  endea- 
voured briefly  to  allay  the  fears  of  those 
engaged  in  an  excellent  but  inadequate 
work.  I  have  now  but  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  courtesy  and  attention 
with  which  they  have  listened  to  a  dull 
and  dry  statement.  3,000  years  ago  it 
was  written  in  the  Talmud,  that — ''  By 
the  breath  of  the  school-children  shall 
the  State  be  saved."  I  believe  that  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  holds  good 
to-day.  There  is  no  cloud  so  dark  and 
dangerous  in  our  political  horizon,  no 
blot  so  foul  upon  our  social  system,  no 
stain  so  deep  upon  the  Christianity 
which  we  all  profess,  as  the  existence 
of  the  75,000  children  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  of  perhaps  500,000  children 
of  whom  these  75,000  are  the  type,  who 
are  growing  to  man's  estate  to  be  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live  —  to  be  a  cause  of 
poverty,  instead  of  a  source  of  wealth, 
to  the  nation  that  has  given  them  birth. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
his  Amendment. 

Mb.  DIXON,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  that,  after  the  very  explicit 
declaration  of  the  Government  that  legis- 
lation on  this  question  was  impossible 
this  year,  he  felt  most  anxious  tliat  the 
House  should,  at  any  rate,  do  something 
towards  preparing  a  basis  on  which 
legislation  might  take  place  next  Ses- 
sion. The  statistics  which  had  been  so 
profusely  quoted  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Melly),  although  they  seemed  to  be  based 
upon  an  authority  which  ought  to  be 
BuflS-ciont,  were  in  many  cases  utterly  de- 
nied. He  (Mr.  Dixon)  proposed  to  con- 
fine his  remarks  almost  exclusively  to 
what  had  taken  place  in  Birmingham 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Aid 
Society,  which  was  established  there. 
Last  Session  thg  noble  Lord  the  then 
Vice  President  of  the  Coimcil  (Lord 
Eobert  Montagu)  made  some  disparaging 
remarks  with  reference  to  that  society. 
He  hoped  that  further  reflection  and  in- 
formation had  induced  the  noble  Lord  to 
regret  those  aspersions,  for  the  society 
was  composed  of  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  town — men  of  aU  sects  and  parties, 
who  represented  the  activity  and  life  of 
the  town,  and  their  statements  had  been 
before  the  public  for  twelve  months,  and 
had  not,  to  his  (Mr.  Dixon's)  knowledge, 
been  in  a  single  instance  controverted. 

Mr.  Melly 


Lideed,  an  able  and  laborious  school 
inspector,  Mr.  Capel,  whose  opinion  he 
had  asked  in  reference  to  the  facts  laid 
before  the  country  by  the  society,  had 
authorized  him  to  say  that,  so  far  from 
having  over-stated,  they  had  imder- 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  were 
at  present  about  83,000  children  in  Bir- 
mingham, and,  deducting  one-third  for 
those  whose  parents  were  able  to  pay 
entirely  for  tneir  education — an  ample 
deduction — there  remained  55,000  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes — ^that  was 
to  say,  of  the  class  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  frequent,  or  ought  to  frequent, 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  country. 
The  first  effort  of  the  Birmingham  Edu- 
cation Aid  Society  was  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  children  at  the  schools,  and 
from  a  return  furnished  by  the  managers 
and  masters  to  their  visitor,  they  found 
that  only  19,500  children  were  present 
there  at  one  time.  The  Returns  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  gave  only  13,000 
as  the  number  in  the  inspected  schools, 
and  therefore  they  had  6,500  that  were 
in  schools  of  a  more  or  less  inferior  de- 
scription— some  of  them  so  inferior  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  any  education  of  value 
was  given  in  them.  If  he  added  to  the 
number  he  had  mentioned  the  workhouse 
and  charity  school  children,  ho  should 
probably  get  a  total  of  21,000  in  the 
schools  out  of  55,000,  leaving  34,000 
who  were  not  at  school  at  all — so  that 
about  36  per  cent,  or  little  more  than 
one-tliird  of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  in  Birmingham,  were  ascertained 
to  be  in  schools  at  the  same  time.  Fur- 
ther investigation  would  show  that  the 
upper  poi*tion  of  the  working  class  sent 
their  children  to  school  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  that,  but  the  other  part, 
or  the  lower  stratum  of  the  population 
in  the  large  towns,  scarcely  sent  their 
children  to  schools  at  all.  The  houses 
of  the  parents  of  more  than  45,000 
children  were  visited,  and  the  visitors 
of  the  society  ascertained  that  only  42 
per  cent  of  these  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen  were 
acknowledged  by  their  parents  to  be 
at  school ;  and,  as  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  parents  had  given  a 
highly-coloured  description  of  the  stat« 
of  things,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
their  statements  might  be  taken  as  a  fiill 
corroboration  of  the  returns  from  the 
schools.  He  wished  to  ask  the  House 
whether  there  was  any  sort  of  good  rea- 
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son  why  boys  in  lai'ge  towns  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eight  should  not  be 
at  school?  If  they  were  not  at  school 
^they  were  sure  to  be  in  the  streets,  and 
yet  it  was  found  that,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  parents,  only  about 
one-half  of  the  children  between  these 
ages  were  at  school.  He  would  defy 
anyone  to  put  forward  any  excuse  which 
could  palliate  the  grievous  wrong  thus 
done  to  those  young  childi-en.  Not  satis- 
fied with  those  two  modes  of  inquiry, 
the  persons  conducting  the  investigation 
ascertained  from  the  families  of  the 
young  people  that,  out  of  7,000  young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  who  had  left  school,  only  50 
per  cent  could  honestly  be  declared  able 
to  read  and  write.  Being  desirous  of 
gaining  still  further  particulars  respect- 
ing the  real  state  of  the  education  of 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  twenty-one,  the  Education 
Aid  Society  fixed  upon  Mr.  Long,  the 
second  master  of  a  training  school  near 
Birmingham,  to  procure  the  necessary 
information ;  and  that  gentleman  went 
to  the  factories  and  selected  for  ex- 
amination 529  males  and  379  females, 
who  in  his  opinion  might  be  taken  as 
fair  samples  of  their  class.  He  examined 
them,  and  reported  that,  of  reading  and 
writing,  nearly  one-half  of  the  number 
knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing ;  that  in 
arithmetic  and  general  knowledge  more 
than  three-fourths  failed,  or  nearly  so; 
and  only  one-twentieth  showed  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  degree  of  attainments. 
The  Government  should  verify  these 
facts,  and  give  the  stamp  of  official 
sanction  to  the  society's  declaration  as 
to  the  state  of  education  in  Birmingham, 
and,  he  might  add,  in  other  large  towns. 
The  result  of  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Long  was  tliis — that  out  of  all  these 
young  persons  examined  there  were  only 
4  per  cent,  or  one  in  twenty-five,  that  at- 
tained the  fourth  standard  and  passed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Was 
the  education  of  the  working  class  ad- 
vancing, or  was  it  retrograding  ?  Re- 
cently he  saw  a  statement  made  by  a 
society  in  Manchester,  that  after  tlurty 
years*  voluntary  efforts,  education  in 
that  city  had  actually  gone  back  as 
regarded  the  proportion  of  children 
actually  at  school.  He  could  not  say 
whether  that  was  the  case,  but  he  knew 
that  in  Birmingham,  in  1857,  42  per 
cent  of  the  childjen  between  the  ages  of 


seven  and  thirteen  were  at  school;  in 
1867  the  number  did  not  exceed  44  per 
cent.  That  showed  an  advance  of  2  per 
cent;  but  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  investigation  in  1857  was  more 
searching  than  the  later  inquiry,  and 
that  consequently  the  advance  of  2  per 
cent  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  In 
all  towns  there  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
creasing mass  of  children  left  untaught, 
and  for  whom  the  existing  system  did 
absolutely  nothing.  The  principal  visitor 
of  the  Birmingham  Education  Aid  So- 
ciety expressed  his  belief  that  6,000 
or  7,000  of  the  34,000  children  not 
at  school  in  Birmingham  belonged  to 
families  whose  average  earnings  per 
week  did  not  exceed  2«.  per  head.  Now 
the  cost  per  head  per  week  in  the  work- 
house for  food  only  was  3*.  per  week. 
How  did  the  families  of  these  6,000  or 
7,000  children  live  ?  He  had  asked  that 
question  of  a  working  man,  and  the 
answer  was,  **  They  don't  live.  Sir,  they 
starve."  It  was  this  class  which  served 
to  raise  the  fever-rate  and  the  death- 
rate.  He  was  told  that  there  were  1,000 
of  these  children  unable  to  go  to  school 
for  want  of  clothes.  What  were  the 
educational  agencies  at  work  in  these 
large  towns  to  meet  and  overcome  that 
horrible  state  of  things?  He  admitted 
that  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  a 
beneficial  measure,  but  under  it  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  neglected  children 
could  be  taught.  There  was  another  Act 
which  ought  to  have  effected  much,  but 
which  had  done  nothing — he  referred  to 
the  enactment  known  as  Denison*s  Act. 
In  1866  he  applied  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  know  the  number  of  children 
belonging  to  out-door  paupers  between 
the  a^es  of  four  and  ten,  who  were  not 
attenoing  school ;  and  he  found  that 
there  were  1,521,  the  whole  of  whom 
ought  to  have  been  at  school,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Denison  Act  had  been  pro- 
perly carried  out.  The  Birmingham  Edu- 
cation Aid  Society  implored  flie  guard- 
ians to  put  Denison*  8  Act  in  force,  and 
yet  there  were  at  that  moment  1,893 
such  children  as  he  had  referred  to,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  ten,  for  whose 
absence  fix)m  school  there  was  no  sort  of 
excuse,  and  after  all  the  efforts  that  had 
been  made  only  10  per  cent  of  those 
children  attended  school.  Great  hopes 
had  been  based  on  the  operation  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  but  in  many  cases  the  residt 
even  of  carrying  them  out  most  perfectly 
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would  be  insufficient ;  and  he  thought 
that  those  who  looked  for  much  from 
them  woidd  be  disappointed.  It  was 
said — ^thou^h  he  did  not  endorse  the  cal- 
culation— that  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  Birmingham  could  come  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Acts,  if  fully 
carried  out.  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  in- 
spectors, estimated  the  number  of  child- 
dren  in  factories  in  Birmingham  em- 
ploying upwards  of  fifty  hands,  before 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  at  3,000, 
and  there  were  only  now  234  at  school. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  had  been  that  the 
manufactories  had  been  emptied  of  child- 
ren, but  the  schools  had  not  been  filled. 
With  respect  to  the  work  which  had 
been  done  by  Government,  there  were 
13,000  children  in  the  inspected  schools 
— and  although  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
their  education,  it  was  certainly  the  best 
they  could  obtain  under  the  present 
system.  The  nimiber  of  children  at- 
tending those  schools  was  only  progres- 
sing at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  annimi,  and 
the  increase  in  the  nimiber  attending 
inspected  schools  did  not  necessarily 
mean  an  increase  in  the  total  nimiber 
of  scholars,  because  many  were  merely 
transferred  from  uninspected  schools; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  that  we 
oould  feel  satisfied  to  wait  until  the 
whole  of  the  34,000  had  been  gathered 
in  by -the  existing  system.  The  Educa- 
tion Aid  Society  had  tried  to  effect 
that  laudable  object,  and  by  paying  the 
whole  of  the  school  fees  they  Drought  in 
about  5,000.  But  the  society  was  based 
on  volimtaryism,  which  was  a  weak  reed 
to  rest  upon,  and  now  they  sent  but  little 
over  2,000  to  school.  They  had  implored 
the  town  to  come  to  their  aid,  but  there 
was  little  hope  of  their  being  able  to  do 
more  than  just  keep  up  the  present  nimi- 
ber. He  had  been  asked  to  beg  of  a 
Minister  of  State  to  visit  Birmingham, 
and  attend  the  society's  annual  meeting, 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  attracting  a  large 
audience  and  drawing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  out  of  their  pockets.  What  the 
society  now  got  came  from  a  hard  work- 
ing and  over-taxed  few,  who  were  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  these 
poor  children,  but  who  found  their  re- 
sources insufficient  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  made  upon  them.  Were 
this  Committee  granted,  he  anticipated 
that  the  investigation  of  facts  and  figures 
would  lead,  even  in  the  present  Session,  to 
legislative  measures  of  practical  and  im- 

Mr,  Dixon 


mediate  value.     Tlie  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  to  which  many  said  they  might  have 
recourse,  had  been  carried  out  in  some 
places,  but  in  most  others  it  remained  \ 
a  dead  letter.     There  were  many  who 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  it,  as 
weU  as  Denison's  Act,  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory.     Why  should  they  not  say 
that  with  out-door  relief  should  go  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  the  recipients  ? 
It  would,  no  doubt,  increase  the  cost 
and  burden  upon  the  ratepayers,   but 
only  for  a  time ;  and  they  would  speedily 
obtain  a  full  reward,  not  only  in  the  bles- 
sings that  would  fall  upon  tiie  children, 
but  in  the  saving  of  charges  on  the  rates. 
He   agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr.   Melly),  that,  if 
we  were  to  have   a  real  and  effective 
effort  made  for  the  purpose  of  grappling 
with  this  great  mass  of  ignorance  in  our 
large  towns,  we  must  no  longer  rest  on 
the  system  of  voluntaryism  or  its  twin 
sister  denominationalism.      That  system 
would  not  reach  the  masses  in  those 
great  and   populous  districts.     It  had 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  our 
large  towns  that  it  was  imequal  to  the 
task.     If  they  desired  to  make  education 
a  reality,    and  to  diffuse  its  blessings 
generally  throughout  the  country,  they 
must  remove  its  basis  from  the  methods 
of  voluntaryism  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  he  believed  that  what  was 
required  might  be  provided  almost  at 
once.     It  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  interfere  directly  with  existing 
schools,  but  that  they  should  direct  their 
eyes  to  the  destitution  which  existed, 
which  had  not  been  reached,  and  could 
not  be  reached  by  any  other  plan  than 
that  of  State  support.     Could  the  new 
Parliament,  elected  largely  by  working 
men,  permit  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  which  working  men  regarded 
with  the  greatest  apprehension,  and  for 
the  removal  of  which  they  were  willinj^ 
and  anxious  to  make  any  sacrifices  which 
the  House  could  call  upon  them  to  make  ? 
Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
schools  to  be  provided  by  the  ratepayers 
should  be  imsectarian,  for  the  time  was 
gone  by  when  the  money  of  the  State 
could  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly* 
to  religious  education,    and  what  was 
occurring  with  regard  to  Ireland  showed 
that  dogmatic  and  religious  teaching  was 
a  matter  which  the  State  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with.     He  had  never  heard  a  dif- 
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ficulty  started  by  working  men  in  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory  education.     During 
the  four  months  of  the  ^at  contest  at 
the    last  election    in  Birmingham,   he 
never  attended  any  meeting  when  the 
question  of  education  was  referred  to, 
at  which  the  opinion  was  not  loudly 
expressed  that    compulsory  attendance 
at    schools  was    required.     As  to  the 
hardship  of  carrying  it  out,  how  should 
the  working  man  feel  it,   when   they 
submitted  voluntarily  to  hardships  that 
were  far  greater,  obeying  their  trades 
union  committees,  and  striving  in  thou- 
sands for  weeks  and  months,  upon  half 
rations,  to  carry  out  the   objects  they 
deemed  right  ?    In  doing  this,  they  did 
what  was  incomparably  more   difficult 
than  that  which  would  be  asked  from 
them  under  such  a  plan  as  was  pro- 
posed.    Had  they  not  submitted  to  the 
burdensome    operation  of  the  Factory 
Acts  which,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  de- 
prived thousands  of  families  who  were 
already  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  of  the 
very  means  of  keeping  meir  heads  above 
it?     Could   they   want   more   illustra- 
tions of  how  much  these  men  would 
bear,  when  they  were  told  that,  by  the 
operation  of  one  clause  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867,  no  less  than  15,000  sum- 
monses and  5,000  distress  warrants  had 
been  taken  out  in  one  town,  indicating 
an    amount  of   suffering  which    could 
hardly  be  conceived?    Those  who  had 
before  them  a  prospect  of  the  education 
of  thousands  of  children,  now  neglected, 
and  growing  up  in  the  nurseries  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  would  respond  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm  to  the  call  made 
upon  them,  and  say — '  *  Give  us  a  measure 
which  may  be  enforced  by  the  arm  of 
the  law,  against  those  who  would  oppose 
the  rescue,  through  its  salutary  opera- 
tion, of  these  poor  innocents  from  a  life 
of  possible  degradation  and  crime."   He 
haa  no  doubt  himself  that  they  would 
find  it  was  the  best  and  wisest  course  to 
make  those  schools  for  destitute  children 
free  schools.     The  difficulty  would  no 
doubt  be  great,  but  the  resiilt  also  must 
and  would  be  great.     All  those  children 
who  were  now  in  the   denominational 
schools  of  the  country — schools  which 
undoubtedly  had  done  great  good — were 
in  reality  charity  children,  for  were  the 
assistance  at  present  afforded   by  the 
rich  withdrawn,  the  schools  would  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  land.    He  had  often 
said  himself  that,  if  he  were  a  working 


man,  he  shoxdd  be  ashamed  to  send  his 
children  to  a  charity  school,  though  he 
would  be  elad  to  do  so  to  an  independent 
school  maintained  out  of  the  taxation  of 
the  country,  to  which  he  contributed  his 
fair  share,  and  in  the  management  of 
which  he  had  some  voice.  He  had  been 
returned  to  that  House  to  represent 
there  more  than  one-third  of  a  million 
of  people,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
canvass  he  had  found  three  sentiments 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing classes — ^a  desire  for  justice  to  Ire- 
land in  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church ;  justice  for  themselves  in 
the  abolition  of  the  ratepaying  clauses ; 
and  justice  for  their  children  in  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  national 
education.  He  believed  he  owed  his 
election  to  the  feeling  that,  if  returned, 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  place 
their  claims  before  the  House.  With 
that  responsibility,  he  appealed  to  Mi- 
nisters to  take  up  this  great  question 
without  delay,  to  give  it  their  mil  and 
serious  consideration,  and  to  let  the 
coimtry,  know  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  what  were  the  principles  on 
which  their  measures  would  be  based,  in 
order  that  they  might  receive  ample  cri- 
ticism, and,  when  necessaiy,  modification. 
He  would  ask  them  to  be  courageous  in 
their  measures,  and  look  to  their  effect 
upon  those  whose  children  would  be 
benefited.  When  those  who  had  now 
political  power  placed  in  their  hands  for 
the  first  time  wished  to  use  it  in  the 
greatest  and  noblest  work  in  which  they 
could  be  engaged,  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  dangers  of  the  most  formi- 
dable kind  were  to  be  apprehended  from 
neglect  of  their  demands,  he  hoped  Mi- 
nisters would  see  that  their  just  and  rea- 
sonable expectations  should  be  fulfilled. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  «*  That "  to  th« 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordi 
"  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Education  in  the  great  Profinoial 
Towns,"— (ifr.  Melly,) 

— ^instead  tiiereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that,  in  asking 
the  House  not  to  grant  this  Committee, 
he  hoped  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  by  whom 
it  had   been   proposed,  that   he  (Mr. 
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Fawcett)  made  the  objection  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility.  He  agreed  in  the  main  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  his  hon. 
FriendB  who  had  brought  the  subject 
forward ;  his  object  was  the  same  as 
theirs,  and  the  only  difference  between 
his  hon.  Friends  and  himself  was  that, 
they  thought  that  grantins^  the  Select 
Committee  woidd  promote  the  education 
of  the  people,  whilst  he  thought  that,  if 
it  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  would  most 
probably  retard  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  had  been  his  duty  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  object  to  the  growing 
frequency  with  which  Committees  were 
granted  in  that  House.  Great  and  often 
uimecessary  expense  was  thereby  in- 
curred, and  this  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  evil.  His  experience  in  that 
House  had  shown  him  that  a  Committee 
often  enabled  the  Government  to  shift 
responsibility  with  regard  to  important 
questions  from  its  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  the  House.  No  Committee 
could  ever  do  good,  unless  it  took  evi- 
dence on  both  sides;  and  the  speeches 
of  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  made  it 
abundantly  evident  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  enormous  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  they  had  brought  forward. 
He  thought  the  Government  had  in 
their  hands  abundant  matter  to  enable 
them  to  frame  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  national  education.  They  had  the 
Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Com- 
mission, which  made  its  inquiry  in  1861; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  more  complete  and  exhaustive  investi- 
gation than  was  made  by  that  Commis- 
sion had  never  been  carried  on  by  any 
Commission  or  any  Committee.  But,  in 
addition  to  that  Report,  they  had  the  an- 
nual Reports  issued  by  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  also 
the  investigations  of  two  or  three  Select 
Committees.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  not  grant  this 
Committee.  He  would  ask  his  hon. 
Friends  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
must  be  the  result,  if  their  Motion  were 
agreed  to.  The  Committee  must  take 
evidence  in  support  of  the  various  views 
put  forward  on  national  education  ;  and 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  them  to 
close  their  inquiry  and  make  their  Re- 
port before  the  close  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion. If  they  did  not,  and  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  legislate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  Session,  it  would  be  said 

Mr,  Fikwcett 


to  them — ^'  You  appointed  a  Committee 
which  has  not  reported.  It  is  unfiEtir, 
therefore,  of  you  to  talk  of  legislating  on 
the  subject."  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Government  would  say,  in  reply  to  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friends — **  We  have 
enough  of  information  at  hand  to  en- 
able us  to  legislate  next  Session.  If  we 
find  that  any  of  the  facts  on  which  we 
intend  to  rely  want  verification,  we  shall 
send  down  competent  officials  to  the  par- 
ticular locality  respecting  which  inquiry 
is  necessary,  and  there  have  an  investi- 
gation on  the  spot.'*  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  Friend  in  thinking  that  national 
education  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  questions  that  could  be  considered 
by  Parliament.  The  Commission  of 
1861  reported  that,  under  the  system  of 
grants  from  the  Privy  Council,  we  never 
could  have  an  effective  plan  of  national 
education.  One  of  the  great  objections 
to  that  system  was  that  under  its  opera- 
tion the  w^ealthiest  parishes  sometimes 
received  the  largest  share  of  the  grants, 
and  that  the  poorest  sometimes  received 
no  aid  at  all.  According  to  the  latest 
Returns,  out  of  14,800  parishes,  9,700 
did  not  receive  one  farthing  of  assistance 
from  the  Government.  That  grave  de- 
fect of  the  system  ai'ose,  he  believed, 
from  the  rule  adopted,  and  perhaps  ne- 
cessarily adopted,  by  the  Privy  Council, 
that  no  parish  should  receive  any  assist- 
ance unless  it  was  already  provided  with 
the  comparatively  expensive  luxury  of  a 
certificated  teacher.  Another  evil  con- 
nected with  those  grants  was  that  in  rich 
parishes,  where  superior  school  build- 
ings were  erected,  and  where  the  schools 
themselves  were  munificently  main- 
tained, a  class  of  children  found  their 
way  into  the  schools  for  whom  national 
schools  were  never  intended.  Since  the 
Commission  of  1861  reported  the  educa- 
tional problem  had  become  simplified. 
At  that  time  a  powerful  party — ^the  vo- 
luntary party,  led  in  that  House  with  so 
much  ability  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines) — ^had  to 
be  conciliated ;  but  since  then  that  party 
had  found  that,  in  politics,  there  was  no 
general  rule  without  an  exception,  and 
with  admirable  frankness  they  now  ad- 
mitted that,  by  voluntaryism,  we  could 
not  educate  the  most  neglected  class  of 
our  children.  It  had  been  said  that 
things  were  improving,  and  that  if  ve 
only  let  our  present  educational  agency 
go  on  for  a  few  years  longer,  the  eoun- 
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try  would  become  sufficiently  educated. 
He  would  only  say  that,  in  England,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  while  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  New  England 
States,  it  was  rare  to  find  a  child  who 
had  not  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  In 
London,   he    believed,    something   like 
one-half  the  children  who  ought  to  be  at 
school  were  not  at  school ;  and  the  same 
thing  was  said  of  Manchester  and  other 
large  towns.     It  would  be  said  that,  in 
1867,  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  were   extended  to  every 
branch  of  labour  except  agriculture.  He 
admitted  that  this  was  so ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  admit  also  that,  after  the  Be- 
ports  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had  in- 
quired into  the  condition  of  the  children 
employed    in    gangs   at   agriculture,  it 
was    in    the   highest   degree   probable 
that    those    provisions    would    be    ex- 
tended to  agriculture.     There  would  be 
something  in  that  argument  if  all  the 
children  of  the  school  age,  who  were  not 
at  school,  were  at  work;   but  on  this 
point  there  had  been   some  appalling 
oiscoveries  within  the  last  few  years. 
He  was  yesterday  reading  a  speech  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  senior  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Bazley)  who  stated  his 
belief  that  in  that  city  more  than  one- 
half  the  children  who   ought  to  be  at 
school  were  neither  at  school  nor    at 
work.     That  assertion  was  verified  by  a 
house-to-house  visitation.   Out  of  11,000 
such  children,  it  was  found  that  5,200 
were  either  at  school  or  at  work,  while 
5,800  were  at  neither.     It  would  appear, 
therefore,    that  in   Manchester  —  and, 
no   doubt,   it  was    the   same  in  other 
places — the  largest  proportion    of   the 
children  whose  education  was  now  neg- 
lected could  not  be  got  at  by  even  the 
most  rigid  application  of  the  Factory 
Acts.     Again,  though  he  was  as  much 
in  favour  of  ^ose  Acts  as  anyone  could 
be,   they  had  this  disadvantage,   that 
undoubtedly  they  were  an  interference 
with  the  employer ;  and  it  was  found  in 
many  cases  that,   rather  than  put  up 
with  this  interference,  employers  tried  to 
get  rid    of   children's  labour.     Conse- 
quently it  often  happened  that  a  nimiber 
of  children  were  dismissed  from  employ- 
ment by  reason  of   the   Factory  Acts, 
while  the  ignorance  or  poverty  of  the 
parents  prevented  their  being  sent  to 
school.     But  if  compulsory   attendance 
at  school  were  enforced  in  the  case  of  all 
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children,  then  those  children  who  were 
now  dismissed  from  labour  would  not  be 
driven  into  the  streets,  but  would  be 
sent  to  school,  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  derive  a  great  advantage  from 
such  a  change  in  the  law.     Those  who 
subscribed  most  generously  in  aid  of  the 
voluntary  eflfbrt  were  the  very  men  who 
were  now  coming  forward  to  say  that  it 
was  impossible  to  have  a  satisfactory 
system  of  national  education  fotmded  on 
that  plan.     He  had  received  a  letter  yes- 
terday from  the  Secretary  of  the  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  Educational  Aid  Society, 
informing  him  that  in  consequence  of  tne 
falling  on  in  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions which    that    Society   had    lately 
received,  they  could  afford  aid  to  only 
4,000    children    at    the    present    time, 
whereas  they  formerly  assisted  10,000  ; 
and  that  where  they  formerly  gave  4d, 
they  could  now  only  give  3d.  or  2d,,  and 
where  they  formerly  gave  2d.  they  now 
only  gave  Id.     The  letter  further  stated 
that  the  educational  efforts  of  the  society 
were  to  a  great  extent  frustrated  by  the 
indifference  of  the  parents,  an  assertion 
that  was  supported  by  the  significant 
fact  that  during  the  past  year  they  were 
compelled  to  dismiss  1,500  children  who 
were  receiving  aid,  in  consequence  of 
their  irregular    attendance    at    school. 
What  was  the  remedy  for  this  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  ike  parents  to  the 
advantages  which  were  offered  to  their 
children  by  means  of  education?    The 
House  would  recollect  that  in  1867  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  and  the 
Vice  President  of   the   Council    intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  permissive  rating,  but 
the  lapse  of  twelve  months  showed  them 
that  tney  had  not  advanced  far  enough 
on  the  right  road,  and  consequently  their 
Bill  of  1868  was  a  measure  for  compul- 
sory rating.     He  earnestly  hoped  that 
still  further  advances  would  be  made, 
and  that  when,  the  subject  was  a^ain 
dealt  with  compulsory  rating  woiQa  be 
supplemented  by  compulsory  attendance. 
He  was  certain  that  a  BiU  for  compul-* 
sory  ratine  alone  would  not  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  people, 
and  he  believed  that  the  coimtry  would 
never  accept  of  a  comptdsory  rating  Bill 
which  did  not  contain  a  provision  for 
compulsory  attendance.     No  one  could 
say  that  the  popular  ignorance  was  at- 
tributable to    a  deficiency  of   schools, 
because  the  facts  that  had  been  brought 
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forward  that  evening  completely  refuted 
that  notion.  He,  however,  by  no  means 
wished  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
there  were  no  districts  where  schools 
were  not  deficient,  or  that  there  were  no 
places  where  the  erection  of  more  schools 
would  not  be  a  boon  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood ;  but  what  he  meant  was 
that  in  every  town  and  in  every  village 
in  the  country  there  was  more  school 
accommodation  than  was 'made  use  of  by 
the  children  residing  near  it.  He  could 
point  out  village  after  village  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  in  which  the  schools 
were  suflS-ciently  good,  but  where  the 
education  given  in  them  went  for  nothing, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  at  an 
early  age  of  the  children  who,  when 
grown  up,  were  imable  to  read  or  write 
with  facility.  Those  children  who  re- 
mained and  availed  themselves  fully  of 
the  educational  advantages  offered  to 
them  were  the  children  of  small  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  whose  parents  coiQd 
afford  to  pay  for  their  education.  It 
was  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  or  the 
selfishness  of  parents  which  was  the 
cause  of  their  indifference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Some  were  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
education,  others  were  too  poor  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  extra  shilling  or 
two  that  their  children  could  earn  for 
them ;  while  others  were  so  selfish  that 
they  would  ruin  their  children  and  cast 
upon  them  the  blight  of  ignorance 
sooner  than  surrender  the  earnings  of 
their  children,  which  they  spent  upon 
tobacco  or  gin.  But  then,  it  was  asked, 
would  compulsory  attendance  effect  the 
object  they  had  in  view  ?  He  believed 
that  no  remedy  would  be  found  for  the 
defects  of  the  present  sj'stem  until  the 
State  recognized  the  great  principle  that 
it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  a  father  to 
provide  education  for  his  children  as  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  for  them .  While 
deprecating  as  much  as  anyone  Grovem- 
ment  interference  with  individual  action, 
he  thought  that,  when  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct duty  which  the  parent  owed  the 
child  was  neglected,  the  State  became 
the  natural  protector  of  the  child,  and 
was  bound  to  interfere  in  its  behalf.  It 
had  been  objected  that  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  parent 
would  be  un-Engli3i;  but  that  argu- 
ment had  been  set  aside  twenty  years 
since,  when  the  compulsory  education 
clauses  in  the  Factory  Acts  were  passed. 

Mr.  Fawcett 


A  short  time  since  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Coimcil  said,  at  Manchester,  that  as 
we  had  not  scrupled  to  force  compulsory 
education  upon  children  who  were  at 
work  in  the  factories,  we  should  still  less 
scruple  to  force  it  upon  those  who  were 
not  at  work.  Those  were  words  of  happy 
omen  for  the  future,  because  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  G-entleman  wajs  of 
too  robust  a  nature  for  his  opinions  upon 
the  subject  to  be  altered  by  official  me. 
A  few  days  ago  the  Sheffield  Town 
Coimcil  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
compulsory  education,  and  there  was  no 
sentiment  which  was  received  with  half 
such  enthusiasm  throughout  the  countiy 
as  a  firm  determination  to  support  com- 
pulsory national  education.  It  was  then 
objected  that  compulsory  attendance  was 
all  very  well  in  theory,  but  that  it  would 
not  do  in  practice.  But  who  was  it  that 
raised  that  objection  ?  Certainly  not 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
change ;  it  did  not  proceed  fix>m  the 
working  men.  Had  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  been  found  impracti- 
cable in  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  or  in  the 
New  England  States?  The  proposal 
did  not  emanate  from  doctrtnairM  or 
from  political  dreamers,  but  from  the 
practical  hard-headed  men  of  business 
of  the  north  of  England.  It  was  fur- 
ther objected  that  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
pulsory system  would  destroy  voluntary 
zeal,  but  had  the  Poor  Laws  destroyed 
volimtary  zeal  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  recently 
ascertained  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
£5,000,000  annually  was  contributed 
voluntarily  for  charitable  purposes.  One 
reason  why  he  was  anxious  to  press 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment and  upon  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Coimcil  the  necessity  for  combining 
compulsoiy  attendance  with  compulsory 
rating  was  that  the  rating  question  in 
this  country  was  every  day  assuming 
greater  and  a  more  serious  importance, 
in  consequence  of  the  rates  in  many 
districts  having  attained  the  maximum 
amount  to  which  they  could  be  raised. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
impossible  to  induce  people  to  assent  to 
an  increase  in  those  rates  for  any  pur- 
pose, imless  it  could  be  proved  that  such 
increase  would  lead  almost  immediately 
to  their  reduction.  If  a  compulsory  rate 
were  sanctioned  without  oompidsory  at- 
tendance being  enforced,  what  security 
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was  there  that,  wlien  the  rate  had  been 
levied  aad  schools  built  and  supported 
by  ity  neglected  children  would  go  into 
those  schools  ?  Judging  horn  the  expe- 
rience of  Gt>Yemnient  wants  to  schoms, 
was  there  not  rather  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  schools  would  be  to  a  great 
extent  used  by  those  who  ought  to  pay 
for  their  own  education  ?  But  compul- 
BOiy  attendance  once  facilitating  the 
education  of  children  now  neglected 
crime  and  pauperism  would  infalhblybe 
diminished,  in  spite  of  what  had  been 
said  by  certain  dignified  persons  in 
«  another  place ;  "  for  the  country  would 
never  listen  to  the  degrading  doctrine 
that  there  was  no  connection  between 
crime  and  ignorance.  This  argument 
would  not  fau  to  commend  itself  to  the 
ratepayers,  heavily  burdened  as  they 
might  be  at  this  moment — ''  Bear  the 
educational  rate  for  a  short  time ;  it  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  diminution  of  crime 
and  pauperism,  and,  with  the  reduction 
of  these,  the  burden  of  local  taxation 
will  also  be  sensibly  diminished."  Hon. 
Oentlemen  opposite  might  probably  con- 
tend that  there  ought  to  be  no  fresh 
additions  to  local  taxation  until  the 
system  itself,  than  which,  he  admitted, 
nothing  could  be  worse,  had  been  ad- 
justed. If  they  would  accept  a  sugges- 
tion from  him,  it  would  be  that  educa- 
tion and  pauperism  ought  both  to  be 
re^gparded  puily  as  a  local  and  partly  as 
a  national  charge.  This  he  said,  be- 
lieving that  localities  were  not  separately 
responsible  for  the  poverty  and  igno- 
rance existing  in  them,  the  causes  by 
which  these  were  produced  being  partly 
local  and  partly  Imperial  in  their  nature. 
The  religious  difficulty  he  did  not  regard 
as  insurmoimtable,  for  the  people  of 
this  country  were  beginning  to  resolve 
tliat  sectarian  feelings  should  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  education.  He  did 
not  wish  to  introduce  irreligious  educa- 
tion, and  there  was  no  wish  to  do 
anything  antagonistic  to  denominational 
schools ;  but,  as  practical  men,  they  knew 
tliat  schools  which  were  supported  by 
rates  must  be  entirely  imdenomina- 
tional.  Those  who  preferred  denomina- 
tional schools  would  be  free  to  establish 
and  support  them,  and  if  any  district 
lUced  to  have  denominational  schools,  it 
might  altogether  escape  a  rate  if  a  Gb- 
Temment  mspector  reported  that  it  was 
aoffioiently  provided  with  schools.  As 
to  tiie  advance  of  education  generally;  he 


would  only  remark  that  each  year  com- 
petition with  foreign  ooimtries  was  be- 
coming keener  and  closer,  and  English 
industry  must  succumb  in  the  strug^e  if 
other  nations  had  educated  labour  and 
we  had  not.  Let  the  House  reflect  how 
ineffectual  our  vast  material  gains  of 
late  years  had  been  to  effect  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  Free  Trade  had  been  estab- 
lished ;  the  Com  Laws  had  been  repealed, 
there  had  been  an  enormous  development 
of  our  railway  c^stem,  our  exports  and 
imports  had  trebled,  and  yet  pauperism 
waB  ever  coming  upon  us  with  giant 
strides.  Pesans  were  sung  over  our  grow- 
ing trade,  and  yet,  from  a  Betum  issued 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  not  more  than  a 
month  ago,  he  saw  that  during  the  last 
nine  years  the  amount  expended  upon 
outdoor  relief  in  the  metropolis  had  in- 
creased by  ISO  per  cent.  Was  not  that 
a  portentous  fact  ?  ThQ  more  they  spent 
in  the  relief  of  pauperism  the  more  pau- 
perism seemed  to  increase.  Why  not  try 
to  reverse  our  poller^?  Pauperism  seemed 
now  to  feed  upon  the  bounty  of  the  State, 
like  unthrifty  husbandmen,  we  per- 
mitted weeds  to  be  sown  and  to  grow 
up  with  the  com,  instead  of  attempting 
to  destroy  the  seeds  of  fiiture  evil.  Com- 
pulsory education,  if  established,  would 
only  be  required  for  a  single  generation. 
Let  the  nation  once  be  really  educated, 
and  then  they  could  do  without  a  com- 
pulsory system.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1861,  who  offi- 
cially visited  the  Continent,  said,  speak- 
ing of  Germany — 

"  SobooliDg  there  is  oompolioiPy  onlj  in  name. 
The  ecbool  hat  beeome  lo  deeply  rooted  in  the 
locud  habits  of  the  German  people  that,  if  the 
law  were  repealed  to-morrow,  the  schools  would 
oontinne  to  be  as  full  as  thejr  are  now." 

That  extract  was  taken  from  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  K>r  the  Home  Department,  who 
yet  declared  soon  afterwards — ' '  You  who 
wish  for  compulsonr  education  are  striv- 
ing after  that  whicn  is  Quixotic  and  im- 
practicable." He  could  only  reply  that 
Hie  political  events  of  the  last  few  years 
ought  not  to  frighten  anyone  from  striv- 
ing after  that  which  was  Quixotic  and 
impracticable.  Household  sufiErage  was 
once  a  point  of  the  Charter,  but  it  be- 
came a  triumphant  j^tical  cry.  Though 
young  in  political  life,  he  could  remem- 
ber when  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  regarded  as  a  dream, 
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and  its  disendowment  as  a  mere  piece 
of  visionary  enthusiasm.  Twelve  sliort 
months  since  the  Ballot  was  never  men- 
tioned except  to  be  treated  with  official 
ridicule.  Now,  the  question  had  passed 
below  the  Gangway  to  the  elevated  region 
of  the  Treasury  Bench.  So  it  would  be 
with  education.  If  its  advocates  had 
truth  and  right  on  their  side,  all  they 
need  do  was  to  persevere — and  some  were 

frepared  to  do  this — ^to  work  hard  in  the 
[ouse,  and  harder  stiU  out  of  it.  They 
had  everything  to  encourage  them.  The 
growth  of  public  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion had  been  so  rapid,  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  would  venture  to  predict  that 
before  many  years  were  past  no  Govern- 
ment, whether  Badical,  Whig,  or  Con- 
servative, would  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  enfranchised  artizans  un- 
less that  Gt)vemment  was  prepared  to 
exert  all  its  influence  in  support  of  com- 
ptdsory  national  education.  He  would 
move,  as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  grant  the  proposed  Committee,  because 
the  Government  has  at  its  command  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  framing  of  a  comprehensive 
measure  of  National  Education  ;  and  this  House 
is  further  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  most  important 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  introduced  with 
the  least  possible  dolaj. 

Mr.  ADDEELEY  said,  that  amongst 
the  educated  classes  of  the  coimtry  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  state  of  national  education  re- 
quired to  be  improved.  The  only  dispute 
was  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  that 
object.  He,  for  his  part,  could  not  quite 
agree  either  with  the  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  Motion  before  the  House, 
or  in  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down.  He  could 
not  think  that  they  wanted  the  Inquiry 
which  was  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr.  Melly),  nor 
was  he  so  sanguine  as  to  think  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  that 
they  were  in  the  way  of  immediate  le- 
gislation. Having  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  three  able  and  useful  speeches, 
the  House  might  as  well  pass  on  to 
the  other  Orders  of  the  day.  He  wished, 
however,  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke-upon-Trent  on  his  earnest 
and  eloquent  speech,  which  showed  that 
his  heart  was  thoroughly  in  his  work. 
He  was  glad  to  welcome  such  a  recruit 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  devo- 
ting themselves  to  so  important  a  cause. 
There  could   be   no    doubt   as  to  the 

Mr.  FawceU 


statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent,  that  large 
numbers  of  children  were,  in  all  our  great 
cities  and  towns,  running  idle,  and  that 
meant  really  being  trained  for  crime. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  were   a  great  number 
of  vacancies  in  the  existing  schools.  This 
fact  showed  that  many  of  the  children 
who  were  idling  about  the  streets  were 
not  unprovided  for,  but  were  absentees 
from    the    existing    schools,    and    only 
wanted  to  be  made  to  enter  them.     In 
asking  for  compulsory  powers  with  re- 
gard to  those  children,  as  he  had  done, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  asking  for 
that  which  his  Motion  asked  for,  but 
merely  for  extended  police  powers ;  and 
his  argument  rather  applied  to  the  Ha- 
bitual Criminals  Bill  of  the  Qt)vemment 
than  to  an  extended  scheme  of  educa- 
tion.    The  police  powers  he  really  asked 
for  would  be  no  novelty,  but  had  been 
granted  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
and  he  seemed  only  to  wish  that  child- 
ren of  the  class  he  had  described  should 
be  similarly  compelled   to  attend   the 
elementary  schools  of  our  large  towns, 
just  as  the  children  of  a  very  kindred 
class  might  now  be  compelled   to  at- 
tend the  industrial  schools.    What  sort 
of  inquiry  would  the  Committee,  the  hon. 
Member  desired,  have  to  pursue  ?    To 
him  (Mr.  Adderley)  it  seemed  that  the 
House  had  already  had  an  abimdant,  if 
not  an  excessive  amount,  of  inquiry  on 
that  subject ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  almost  an  abuse  of  the  system  of  in- 
quiry to  go  on  year  after  year  investi- 
gating the  same  subject,  even  precisely 
the  same  branch  of  the   subject,    and 
filling  their  Library  with  acres  of  folios 
containing    evidence    which    had    been 
repeated  ten  times  over.     There  were 
several  inquiries  before  the  exhaustive 
inquiry  made  by  the   Duke   of   New- 
castle's Commission.      There  had  since 
been  the  inquiry  by  the  Committee  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington),  which 
sat  for  two  years,  and  presented  two 
folio    volumes    of   evidence.      Another 
Committee,  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  South  Devon  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  had  since  sat.     Be- 
sides inquiries  by  Committees,  there  had 
been  a  number  of  Bills  introduced  to 
deal  with  this  particular  subject.    There 
was  a  volume  of  unpassed  Bills  in  the 
Library.  There  was  the  Manchester  Bill 
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of  1850,  which  he  had  himself  introduced 
as  a  hybrid  Bill,  and  on  which  there  was 
the  longest  debate  that  eyer  occurred  on 
a  local  Bill — ^lasting  from  four  o'clock 
until  midnight.  He  had  neyer  ceased 
to  regret  that  this  Bill  did  not  pass,  for 
he  thought  then,  as  he  thouent  now, 
that  the  question  could  not  be  more 
satisfjEu^torily  dealt  with  than  by  allowing 
large  towns  which  were  wiUmg  to  tiy 
the  experiment  by  taxing  themselyes,  and 
gpiye  tne  coimtry  the  benefit  of  ttie  re- 
sult of  the  experience  thus  gained.  Next 
came  the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John 
Pakington),  the  Borough  Bui  of  Lord 
John  Kussell,  and  Mr.  Cobden's  Bill.  Be- 
sides these  Bills  yarious  Besolutions  had 
been  passed  by  the  House.  All  this  proyed 
that  if  the  House  had  not  made  up  its 
mind  how  to  act,  it  had,  at  least,  before 
it  the  materials  for  so  doing.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  moreoyer,  was  positiyely  ask- 
ing the  Goyemment  and  the  Opposition 
to  stultify  themselyes,  because  the  present 
Home  Secretary  had  introduced  two  Bills, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had,  as 
President  of  the  Council  last  year,  in- 
troduced a  measure  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  including  clauses  expressly  on 
the  subject  of  these  yery  children.  The 
hon.  Member  asked  these  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers  to  affirm  by  his  Motion  that 
these  Bills  had  been  introduced  without 
sufficient  information  or  inquiiy  But 
while  a  Committee  was  inexpedient,  some 
measure  was  doubtless  required.  He  had 
himself  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  this  Session,  and  to 
moye  a  Eesolution,  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  haying 
annoimced  that  the  Goyemment  had  their 
hands  fall  of  other  subjects,  and,  be- 
sides, were  introducing  Bills  relating  to 
education,  had  almost  precluded  them- 
selyes or  any  indiyidud  Member  from 
introducing  any  general  measure  on 
the  subject  this  Session  with  success. 
The  Gbyemment  had  not  only  other 
public  measures  on  hand,  but  they  were 
about  to  propose  two  important  mea- 
sures which  were  distinctiy  preparatory 
to  a  general  measure  of  education.  The 
first  was  a  yery  wide  measure  on  school 
endowments,  and  the  coimtry  would 
reasonably  say,  **Proye  that  you  have 
made  the  best  use  of  the  funds  you 
possess  before  you  ask  for  more."  The 
next  was  the  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
Bating,  and  the  House  would  not  be 


able  to  debate  the  yarious  proposals  for 
aiding  national  education  until  they  knew 
on  what  basis  the  incidence  of  the  pro- 
posed taxation  was  to  fiBll.  For  himself^ 
ne  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  soon 
after  these  preparatory  Bills  legislation 
on  the  general  subject  was  not  wanted. 
The  existing  system  had  not  yet  been 
carried  out  to  the  utmost  extent.  It 
would  be  far  better,  at  least,  to  try 
to  do  so  than  to  haye  a  complication  of 
two  systems,  one  of  which  would  be  in 
the  way  of  tibe  otiier.  The  matter  might, 
he  thought,  be  dealt  with  by  furmer 
Minutes  of  Council.  He  was  fflad  to  find 
that  the  hon.  Gbntleman  the  Member  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent  in  his  speech  did  not 
contemplate  the  constitution  of  anythinp^ 
like  a  new  class  of  schools,  because  it 
was  rather  the  tendency  when  a  want 
was  discoyered  to  provide  a  new  remedy 
instead  of  making  the  most  of  what 
existed.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  needless  multiplication  of  different 
^dnds  of  State-aided  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  classes  of  such  schools  in  this 
coimtry  was,  in  his  opinion,  already 
excessive.  There  were  schools  for  the 
poor  generally,  aided  by  the  State ;  there 
were  reformatories,  industrial  sohoolB, 
and  pauper  schools,  besides  art  and 
science  schools.  He  thought  they  had 
already  made  a  needless  distinction  be- 
tween the  reformatory  and  the  industrial 
schools,  which  were  really  intended  for 
the  same  class  of  children — ^the  idle  and 
those  who  had  committed  a  theft  were 
only  the  bud  and  the  fruit  of  the  same 
tree.  The  evils  of  such  a  distinction  were 
three-fold.  In  the  first  place,  by  treating 
the  industrial  schools  as  schools  for  honest 
children  they  treated  the  reformatoiy 
schools  as  penal  schools.  Now,  a  refor- 
matory ought  never  to  be  considered  as 
a  penal  institution  at  all.  The  child  was 
punished  in  prison,  and  then  the  State 
undertook  to  make  up  for  the  neglect 
of  the  parents  by  ffivmg  the  chila  the 
education  they  had  ne^ected  to  ffive 
him.  It  was  monstrous  to  treat  a  child 
penally  for  six  years,  or  during  all  his 
childhood.  Another  evil  of  this  need- 
less multiplication  of  schools  was  that 
schools  became  divided  amons^  so  many 
different  Departments  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  House  could  not  obtain  a 
comprehensive  view  of  what  thev  were 
voting  in  the  way  of  education,  and  never 
knew  what  they  were  undertaking.  Thej 
looked  into  the  Estimates  and  saw  so 
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much  charged  for  primary  schools  and 
so  much  for  fine  art  schools;  but  that 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  public 
funds  devoted  to  schools.  There  were 
pauper  schools  imder  the  Poor  Law 
Board ;  the  reformatory  schools  were 
placed  imder  the  Home  Secretary,  as  if 
they  were  an  affair  of  police;  while 
others  were  imder  the  control  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
He  contended  that  all  aided  schools  ought 
to  be  placed  under  the  management 
of  one  central  educational  department. 
He  had  long  advocated  that  view,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  House  was 
beginning  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  It 
would  be  a  most  material  improvement 
if  all  the  educational  institutions  to  which 
the  State  contributed  were  brought  under 
that  one  Department  over  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford, (Mr.  W.  E.  Foster)  presided.  That 
was  a  very  good  reason  against  any 
new  kind  of  schools.  What,  then,  did 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke  want  ? 

Mr.  MELLY  explained  that  he  had 
already  said  he  wanted  free  municipal 
schools,  supported  out  of  rates  and  with 
no  religious  education  given  in  them, 
as  supplementary  to  the  denominational 
schools  now  existing  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  appre- 
hended these  were  merely  accidental 
features  of  the  system.  What  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  really  to  want 
was  a  larger  nimiber  of  elementary  day 
schools  in  towns.  How  they  were  to  be 
supported,  or  how  administered,  was 
a  different  question.  The  subject  had 
been  dealt  with  in  every  Bill  that  had 
been  introduced,  by  every  Committee 
and  every  Commission,  and  was  to  be 
found  in  every  Report.  It  might  be 
dealt  with  by  the  House  in  the  shape 
either  of  a  Resolution  or  a  Bill.  The 
question  was,  should  they  supplement 
ttie  present  system  by  local  rates  ?  His 
opinion  was,  they  should  try  to  carry 
out  the  Treasury  Gbant  system  more  effi- 
ciently. He  was  not  ready  till  that  had 
been  fairly  tried  to  propose  any  sup- 
plement from  the  local  rates.  It  was 
another  question — whether  the  denomi- 
national system  had  failed,  and  whether 
a  purely  secular  system  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  That  question  also  might 
be  dealt  with  in  a  Resolution  or  a  Bill. 
He  confessed  he  should  wish  to  see  the 
denomiDaiioiial  system  further  carried 


out.  It  had  not  been  completely  success- 
ful, but  it  had  done  wonders.  Its  success 
was  increasing,  and  by  the  zeal  exhibited 
in  its  support,  he  thought  it  might  be  car- 
ried out  so  as  to  complete  its  work.  In 
his  speech,  made  a  few  days  ago.  Earl 
RusseU  seemed  to  think  the  denomina- 
tional system  must  be  abandoned ;  that 
the  voluntary  support  on  which  it  was 
based  had  failed;  that  it  had  thrown 
the  work  too  much  on  the  clergy  and  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  and  that  tne  burden 
it  imposed  was  a  very  imequal  one.  To 
make  the  system  more  efficient  he  said 
we  must  aUow  the  State  to  take  more 
power,  and  he  referred  to  the  example 
of  Ireland,  where  the  State  gave,  not 
as  in  England  60  per  cent,  but  93  per 
cent.  The  State  being  so  large  a  con- 
tributor could  deal  more  peremptorily 
with  the  question.  But,  after  all,  in 
Ireland  the  system  had  practically  re- 
duced itself  to  the  denominational  system. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants had  each  schools  for  themselves. 
Therefore  he  did  not  think  the  argument 
of  the  noble  Earl  was  borne  out  by  his  il- 
lustration. He  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
try  a  little  longer  whether  tue  Treasury 
could  not  supplement  the  denominational 
system,  at  the  same  time  stimulating 
the  private  effort  which  it  encouraged 
throughout  the  country.  With  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  a  wise  distinction 
between  town  and  country.  He  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member's  Motion  to  refer 
to  those  large  towns  where  numbers  of 
children  were  left  neglected  in  the  streets. 
There  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  right. 
The  hon.  Member  had  given  them  the 
statistics  of  four  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  he  (Mr.  Adderley)  thought  these 
towns  might  advantageously  be  dealt 
with  in  the  first  instance.  The  reason 
why  Scotland  had  gone  so  long  without 
an  Education  Bill,  or  receiving  its  fair 
share  of  the  Treasury  Grants,  was  that 
the  proposed  Bills  attempted  too  much 
by  embracing  the  whole  country.  The 
old  endowment  of  the  heritors'  tax  pro- 
vided for  the  counties,  but  the  towns 
required  a  different  provision.  This 
was  the  difficulty,  and  if  a  Bill  had  been 
introduced  for  the  larger  towns,  it  would 
long  ago  have  passed.  He  wished  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon)  would  introduce  a  hybrid  Bui — 
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it  was  not  yet  too  late  in  the  Session — 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  two 
great  towns  to  show  the  way,  and  to 
rate  themselves  for  elementary  day 
schools.  He  believed  those  towns  would 
be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
a  power,  and  of  the  experiment  thus 
made  the  rest  of  the  country  might 
take  advantage.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
position was  to  give  the  power  to  the 
police  to  take  vagrant  children  fipom  the 
streets  and  convey  them  before  a  magis- 
trate, and,  unless  reason  were  shown  to 
the  contrary,  to  send  them  to  school, 
charging  the  parents  or  guardians  for 
their  schooling.  That  proposition  had 
nothing  novel  in  it,  and  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  very  short  BiU.  It  would 
simply  apply  to  elementary  day  schools 
a  power  already  given  to  thepolice  in 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  Se  did  not 
think  upon  the  whole  that  the  House 
ou^ht  to  consent  to  any  further  inquiry. 
Mr.  BUXTON  said,  he  certainly  could 
not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
that  the  country  was  ripe  for  the  re- 
volutionary change  in  our  educational 
system  which  he  advocated  ;  but  he  was 
not  sorry  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  brought 
before  the  House  that  broad  question 
which  was  agitating  .the  minds  of  all 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  people — ^the  question  whe- 
ther they  shomd  retain  the  present  edu- 
cational machinery ;  whether  they  should 
preserve  their  voluntary  system ;  or  whe- 
ther they  should  copy  that  system  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  children  com- 
bined with  the  compulsory  maintenance 
of  schools  which  prevailed  elsewhere. 
Now,  while  he  differed  fix)m  those  who 
advocated  such  a  sweeping  change,  he 
heartily  sympathized  with  them  in  their 
disappointment  at  the  shoi'tcomings  of 
our  present  system.  It  certainly  as  yet 
was  very  far  from  accomplislung  all 
that  we  might  have  hoped  from  it.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  there  were  in 
all  our  great  towns  large  masses  of 
children  who  were  neither  at  work  nor 
at  school,  and  that  even  of  those  who 
were  nominally  receiving  education  a 
very  large  proportion  never  got  beyond 
the  merest  rudiments,  and  derived  little 
if  any  lasting  good  from  the  schooling 
they  received.  With  these  deficiencies, 
some  impatience  would  naturally  be  felt 
at  the  madequacy  of  our  educational 
machinery.  The  remedy  proposed  was 
two-fold.     The  leading  proposal  was  to 


make  the  attendance  of  the  children 
compulsory,  as  in  Saxony  and  Prussia. 
No  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  parents 
would  deter  him  for  one  from  adopting 
compulsion.  Society  was  suffering  griev- 
ously from  their  shameful  apathy  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  their  children ; 
and  the  House  had  a  perfect  right  to 
insist  upon  their  doing"  meir  duty.  The 
only  question  was,  whether  the  thing 
could  really  be  carried  out.  As  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Coimcil  most  justly  said  at  the 
Manchester  Conference,  it  was  very 
wrong  for  Parliament  to  pass  laws  with- 
out carefully  considering  whether  they 
could  be  enforced,  because  it  inevitably 
weakened  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
law  when  they  foimd  it  shuffted  aside. 
There  lay  the  gist  of  the  question — ^whe- 
ther, if  such  a  law  were  passed,  it  could 
be  carried  out;  and  he  could  not  see 
what  machinery  at  present  existed  for 
enforcing  it.  One  thing  was  clear — 
that  the  police  must  not  be  called  into 
action  for  the  purpose,  nor  yet  the 
clergy;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  any  other  effective  agency 
could  be  created.  Again,  some  ridicule 
had  been  cast  upon  the  phrase  that  had 
been  occasionally  used  about  this  matter, 
the  phrase  that  it  would  be  un-English 
to  apply  such  compulsion  to  the  parents. 
He  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  phrase 
of  that  sort  from  doing  what  was  neces- 
sary. But,  after  all,  they  would  find 
themselves  powerless  if  they  went  against 
the  grain  of  the  national  mind ;  and 
certainly  it  was  imdeniable  that  our 
people  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
system  of  parental  government — the 
meddling  superintendence  bver  their 
private  concerns — ^to  which  the  people 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  had  been  broken 
in.  And  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sound 
practical  objection  to  say  that  the  poli- 
tical habits  of  our  people  were  out  of 
keeping  with  the  system  it  was  proposed 
to  introduce.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  beforehand  how  far  this 
would  really  be  found  a  practical  im- 
pediment. It  was  very  possible  that 
the  working  classes  might  nail  this  sys- 
tem as  a  real  boon  to  them,  or  that,  at 
any  rate,  they  would  very  quickly  leam 
to  adapt  themselves  to  it.  This,  then, 
was  exactly  the  C€ise  in  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  go  on  by  way  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
doing  so  was  offered.  Why  not  -^^^rssfl^ 
Manchester,  liverpooX,  ^jA  ^  1^'^  ^:iQas!t 
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great  towns  which  appeared  to  be  very 
anxious  to  adopt  the  plan  of  compulsory 
attendance  to  do  so?  The  experiment 
would  furnish  them  with  trustworthy 
facts  by  which  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  system  could  be  made  to 
work  well  with  the  English  people,  and 
in  what  way  efficiency  could  be  best 
insured.  The  true  object  of  the  second 
proposal  was  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
system  of  voluntary  maintenance,  and 
to  establish  a  system  copied  jfrom  the 
Continent ;  by  which  the  schools,  instead 
of  emanating  fipom  private  sources,  and 
trrusting  for  maintenance  to  private 
persons,  assisted  by  the  Government, 
should  be  public  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  locality  out  of  its  rates, 
though,  perhaps,  still  aided  from  na- 
tional funds.  Admitting  that  those  who 
took  the  lead  in  advocating  the  change 
did  so  from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  poor,  he  must  re- 
mark that  they  were  supported  by  others 
who  were  extremely  jeedous  of  what  is 
called  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
education.  If  there  were  any  proof  that 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  had  been  used 
in  a  mischievous  manner ;  if  there  were 
reason  to  think  that  it  had  tended  to 
make  the  people  bigoted,  or  narrow,  or 
sectarian,  or  if  the  people  had  been  im- 
bued by  the  clergy  with  ultra-eccle- 
siastical nonsense,  then  this  objection 
would  be  well-founded,  and  a  powerful 
motive  would  exist,  for  taking  the  edu- 
cation of  the  working  classes  out  of  such 
hands.  But  he  could  not  discover  any 
indication  of  such  a  pernicious  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  a  thousand 
proofs  that  the  children  left  school  with- 
out any  apparent  taint  of  the  kind  what- 
ever; and,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
most  xmgrateful  if  they  did  not  allow 
that  this  country  owed  an  enormous  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  clergy  for  their  strenu- 
ous, self-sacrificing  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  was 
not  necessary,  however,  to  consider  the 
interest  of  the  clergy  in  the  matter, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
sole  question  was  how  could  they  best 
educate  their  children?  Probably,  if 
the  whole  question  of  education  were 
before  them  for  the  first  time,  with 
no  system  whatever  in  existence,  they 
would  not  adopt  the  denominational 
voluntary  system ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  already  the  country  had  a 
gip^antic  machinery  at  work,  which  ob- 
tamed  the  full  concurrence,  the  earnest 

J/r.  Buxton 


co-operation  of  the  countiy,  and  which, 
though  it  did  not  as  yet  bear  all  the  fruit 
expected  and  desired,  yet  had  already 
wrought  efiects  of  infinite  value.  Already 
by  means  of  this  agency  they  had  1  in 
7 "7  of  the  whole  population  on  the  school 
books,  while  the  proportion  in  Prussia — 
the  best  educated  country  in  the  world — 
did  not  exceed  6*25.  Nor  was  it  frt>m 
want  of  machinery  that  the  proportion 
was  not  a  great  deal  larger.  Eveiyone 
practically  familiar  wim  the  suoject 
knew  that  the  still  existing  and  lament- 
able want  of  education  among  the  work- 
ing class  was  only  in  a  very  limited 
degree  due  to  the  want  of  school  ac- 
comodation ;  it  was  almost  altogether 
due  to  the  deplorable  apathy  of  the 
parents.  A  very  striking  proof  of  this 
was  afforded  in  Manchester.  The  Edu- 
cation Aid  Society  at  Manchester — ^which 
had  been  at  work  for  many  years,  stren- 
uously exerting  itself  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  children  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide school  accomodation — ^used  to  issue 
tickets  to  the  children  of  the  really  poor, 
which  enabled  those  children  to  go  to 
school  gratis ;  and  yet  in  December,  1866, 
out  of  just  21,000  children  who  had  re- 
ceived such  tickets,  less  than  10,000  were 
found  to  be  attending  school.  More  than 
half  the  nimiber  were  at  home,  although 
there  was  school  accomodation  for  them, 
and  every  difficulty,  except  that  arising 
from  the  shameful  apathy  of  the  parents, 
had  been  removed.  No  change  from 
a  voluntary  system  to  a  compulsoxy 
rating  system  would  have  any  mark- 
ed effect  in  increasing  the  number  of 
children  under  education.  And  would 
it  not  be  rash  to  sweep  away  a  great 
and  solid  system,  the  fiiits  of  the  con- 
scientious benevolence  of  the  people, 
simply  because  it  had  not  yet  reached 
perfection?  No  one  denied  that  it 
had  worked  marvellously  weU ;  and  no 
doubt  it  was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  efficient.  It  had  been  shown 
the  other  day  by  Earl  de  Ghrey  and 
Eipon  that  last  year  the  niimber  of 
schools  inspected  had  increased  by  just 
1,000;  the  number  of  children  present 
at  inspection  was  more  than  1,500,000, 
an  increase  of  136,000;  the  average 
annual  number  attending  was  1,241,000, 
an  increase  of  little  less  than  100,000, 
while  the  number  of  certificated  teachers, 
of  assistant-teachers,  and  of  pupil-teach- 
ers, had  all  largely  increased.  The  sys- 
tem, then,  was  neither  decaying  nor 
stationary;  it  was  growing  vigorouslji 
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and  was  really  adapted  to^the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  matter-of-fact  diffi- 
culty which  they  were  boimd  to  take 
fully  into  account — ^the  pressure  of  the 
rates.  Already  they  were  producing 
very  disastrous  effects  in  many  parts 
of  &e  country.  They  caused  very  great 
Buffering,  especially  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  middle  class  and  to  the  working 
dasees,  and  sunk  many  into  pauperism 
who  would  else  be  able  to  keep  them- 
selves afloat.  Perhaps  the  worst  effect 
of  the  present  high  local  rates  was  that 
they  so  greatly  discouraged  the  building 
of  nouses  for  the  poor.  It  was  a  serious 
thing  to  increase  this  mischieyous  bur- 
den, and  it  seemed  rather  rash  to  throw 
the  support  of  our  schools  upon  this  pre- 
carious and  painful  source  of  income, 
when,  in  doing  so,  yoluntary  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  fully  £500,000  a 
year  would  peiforce  be  extinguished. 
Me  would  not  touch  upon  the  religious 
difficulties  to  which  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  would  giye  rise  beyond  ob- 
serving that  it  would  never  do  to  stir 
up  against  them  the  conscientious  feel- 
inga  of  the  people.  This  religious  diffi- 
culty did  not  arise,  as  many  seemed  to 
think,  £rom  mere  sectarian  bigotry; 
there  might  be  a  little  of  that  in  it, 
but  the  people  of  this  coimtry  had  a 
profoimd  conviction  that  their  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
Gk>d,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
Christian  duty.  That  feeling  did  not 
deserve  contempt,  and  no  system  could 
flourish  that  did  not  fully  recognize  and 
respect  it.  Ui)on  the  whole  he  thought 
they  ought  to  go  on  feeling  their  way 
towards  something  better,  but  main- 
tained that  the  country  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  radical  change  which  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  appeared  to  indicate. 

Viscount  SANDON  said,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  large  constituency,  he 
begged  to  offer  his  warm  thanks  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr. 
Melly)  for  having  brought  this  subject 
so  ably  before  the  House.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  how  fit  the  hon.  Member 
was  to  advise  the  House  on  the  matter ; 
it  had  been  the  study  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's life.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  AdderleyJ 
had  apparently  not  fuUy  apprehended 
the  pomt  of  the  hon.  Member^}  Motion, 
which  was  the  importance  of  inquiring 


into  the  actual  number  of  a  very  special 
class  of  children  in  large  towns ;  he  did 
not  desire  a  general  educational  inquiry, 
but  very  properly  wished  to  sift  to  the 
bottom  the  many  startling  statements 
continually  circulating  of  the  large  num- 
ber 'of  duldren  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  totally  destitute  of  education. 
Hardly  any  of  the  Commissions  that  had 
sat  had  reported  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  children  who,  from,  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  could  not  attend  school 
The  Factory  Acts  would,  no  doubt,  very 
shortly  meet  the  wants  of  a  veiy  large 
class  of  children  who  went  to  work,  and 
would  also  be  extended  to  the  agricul- 
tural population  as  well,  which  would 
be  a  great  benefit,  and  likely  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  great  labouring  class  of  the 


population — ^namely,  of  those  who  were 

iriing  to 
ther  chiss  with  regard  to  whom  they  had 


willing  to  work.    Then,  tliere  was  ano- 


statistics — ^namely,  the  children  of  out- 
door paupers.  With  that  dass,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  very 
wisely  proposed  to  deal  at  once  by  mak- 
ing it  compulsory  on  the  guardians  to 
grant  relief  only  on  condition  that  the 
parents  should  give  the  children  educa- 
tion— ^the  charge  for  that  education  to  be 
thrown  on  the  rates.  No  less  than 
288,000  children  were  proved  to  be  re- 
ceiving out-door  relief.  There  was  also 
a  destitute  class  of  children  who  were 
not  working,  and  who  were  not  known 
as  out-door  paupers.  The  House  would 
probably  recollect  the  very  startling  re- 
turns sent  £rom  Manchester,  the  accuracy 
of  which  had  been  denied  by  the  officials 
of  the  National  Society.  With  respect 
to  Liverpool,  returns  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  chief  constable,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  entire  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  their  accuracy.  The  chief  con- 
stable had  put  down  the  number  of 
duldren  who  passed  through  the  streets 
at  a  particular  hour  as  destitute  of  edu- 
cation. But  many  of  those  children  had 
probably  been  at  school  some  part  of 
the  week,  and  therefore  he  doubted  veiy 
much  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  start- 
b'ng  figures  with  regard  to  Liverpool. 
He  could  speak  with  some  experience 
with  respect  to  London,  as  he  had  long 
had  to  do  with  the  East-end.  The 
Board  of  Education  started  by  the  pre- 
sent Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated 
that  there  were  from  180,000  to  200,000 
children  in  the  metropolis  destitute  of 
education,  but  those  figures  were  torn  to 
pieces.     Then,   the   managers   of  the 
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Bishop  of  London's  Fund  pnt  the 
number  at  100,000,  while  the  Eagged 
Schools  Union  stated  that  30,000  children 
were  still  as  destitute  of  education  as  the 
30,000  now  under  instruction  in  the 
ragged  schools  of  London.  His  point  was 
this — that  the  accounts  were  so  diverse 
that,  before  we  were  led  into  any  great 
change  in  our  educational  system,  which 
it  was  said  would  be  made  next  year, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  accurate  Ee- 
tums  of  the  nimiber  and  condition  of 
the  educationally  destitute  children  in 
the  larger  towns.  He  would,  there- 
fore, venture  to  suggest  whether,  in- 
stead of  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
it  would  not  be  very  much  better,  if 
Her  Majesty's  Gx)vemment  saw  their 
way,  to  send  commissioners  to  the  five 
great  towns  of  this  coimtry  to  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  special  condition  of  this 
great  class.  If  the  House  would  allow 
him,  he  would,  before  he  sat  down,  enter 
his  protest  against  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  as  to  the  great  change  for  which 
the  country  was  prepared  with  respect 
to  education.  He  had  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  artizan  class  in  London, 
Staffordshire,  and  Liverpool,  and  his 
opinion  was  that,  ardently  as  they  de- 
sired education  for  their  children,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  it  had 
stamped  upon  it  some  distinctive  reli- 
gious character.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
should  be  the  religious  opinion  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  the 
point  was  this — that  they  were  deter- 
mined that  their  children  should  be 
taught  a  distinctive  creed  of  some  sort ; 
and  he  should  be  sorry  if  those  who 
were  the  warm  advocates  of  education 
were  to  mar  the  progi^ess  of  the  great 
caxise  by  a  vain,  futile,  and,  as  he' be- 
lieved, hopeless  pursuit  of  secular  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  noble  Viscount 
S^'iscount  Sandon)  that  the  thanks  of  the 
ouse  were  due  to  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  8toke-upon-Trent(Mr.  Melly ) 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
forward  this  question.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  taken  g^eat  pains  with  the  subject, 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  that  Rebate, 
but  practically  for  years,  and  they  must 
all  see  traces  of  that  in  the  remarkably 
clear  and  able  statement  which  he  had 
made  to  the  House.  He  also  agreed 
with  the  noble  Viscount  that  the  class  of 
children  to  which  he  had  called  attention 

Fw&unt  Sandon 


was  distinct  in  itself.  No  doubt  the  con- 
dition of  large  numbers  of  children  in 
our  large  towns,  and  not  least  in  the 
largest  towns,  was  one  which  had  serious 
claims  upon  their  attention.  He  be- 
lieved his  hon.  Friend  was  correct  in  the 
words  which  he  used  when  he  spoke  of  the 

"  numbers  of  young  ohildren  in  our  Urge  towns 
who  were  growing  up  without  any  education,  un- 
affected either  by  the  educational  clauses  of  thft 
Factory  Acts,  or  by  voluntary  efforts." 

That  was  a  very  strong — he  must  say  a 
fearful  statement,  but  he  believed  it  waa 
strictly  true.  It  was  said  by  the  hon 
Member  for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  Buxton) 
that  the  system  might  be  worked  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  people.  But  those 
children  got  no  education,  because  there 
was  no  co-operation  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  They  escaped  the  action  of  the 
denominational    system,   because    their 

Earents  wore  not  of  that  class  that  could 
e  attracted  by  any  one  religious  system. 
They  escaped  our  Factory  Acts — ^which 
had  done  great  good — ^because  very  mcuiy 
of  them  were  the  children  of  parents 
who  could  not  find  work,  or  did  not  care 
to  find  it.     Consequently,  we  had  this 
fearful  state  of  things — a  large  portion 
of  the  nation  growing  up  in  our  large 
towns  without  education,  and  ready  to 
become    members    of    the     dangerous 
classes.   It  was  said  by  a  noble  Marquees 
in  ^'another  place"  that  education  did 
not  diminish  crime.      That  was  one  of 
those  paradoxes  which  none  but  great 
men  ventured  upon.   Probably  the  noble 
Marquess  intended  to  say  that  education 
did  not  diminish  vice.     Was  there  any- 
one who  had  to  do  with  crime  in  the 
country  that  doubted  that  education  di- 
minished crime  ?  This  was  most  certainly 
the  case — that,  as  civilization  increased 
and  wealth  accumulated,  the  temptation 
to  crime  also  increased ;  but  education, 
giving  men  more  head-power  to  resist 
temptation,  tended  the  reforeto  dimiTiiRh 
crime.    It  was  because  this  class  of  per- 
sons destitute  of  education   had  been 
growing  up  to   such  an  extent  thathis 
right  hon.    Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  felt  the  extreme 
difficulty  of    suppressing   the    criminal 
classes,  and  it  was  on  that  account  that 
we  found  ourselves  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  which  he  believed 
were  necessary,  but  which  our  ancestors 
would  have  felt  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  English  society.     He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
that  the  time  had  gone  by  forCommitteee. 
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The  time  for  Committees  had  passed, 
and  the  time  for  measures  had  come, 
and  he  believed  for  comprehensive  mea- 
sures.    It  might  be  asked — **Why  not 
bring  forward  measures,  then?"     But 
no  one  would  wonder  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  brought  forweurd  a  compre- 
hensive measure  this  year.     With  what 
they  had  to  do,  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible.   To  attempt  to  solve  this  question 
woidd  require  a  Session  in  which  it  would 
be,  if  not  the  principal  work,  one  of  the 
principal.     His  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site TMr.  Adderley)  had  certainly  a  plan 
in  his  mind  by  which  to  meet  lie  difi- 
culty,  and  that  was  by  altering  thepre- 
sent  Minutes  of  the  Revised  Code.   Well, 
he  wished  he  could  agree  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  because  that  would  certainly 
be  a  very  summary  mode  of  settling  the 
question ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be  impos- 
sible.  He  did  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  the  House  would  attempt  in  that 
way  to  make  the  changes  which  would  be 
necessary  to  turn  the  present  system  into 
a  national  system,  which,   to  use  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy), 
would  bring  education  home  to  all  flie 
children  in  the  kingdom.     That  was  a 
hard  work  which  was  before  the  Gx)vem- 
ment  and  the  House.     It  was  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  that  any  Gx)vemment 
could  have  to  grapple  with.     If  there 
were  no    educational  system  at  all  it 
might  be  easier  to  make  a  national  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  problem  they  had  to  solve 
was  how  to  change  the  present  partial 
denominational  system  into  a  national 
system  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  that  which  existed  at  present.     They 
wanted  to  touch  those  large  nimibers 
who  were  growing  up  out  of  the  reach 
of   volunt^y    efforts,    without    taking 
away    jfrom    the    education    of    those 
who   were    now  reached.      His    noble 
Friend    Earl    de    Grey,    in     *' another 
place,"   the  other  night  gave  the   sta- 
tistics of  what  the  present  system  was 
doing.     The  present  system  was  doing 
a  great  work.      There  were  last  year 
16,500  schools  under  inspection,  with  an 
average  attendance  of    1,240,000  chil- 
dren.    But  he  had  lost  hope  that  this 
system  could  be  expected  to  do  much 
more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increeise  of 
population  among  the  classes  which  fi^- 
qnented  the  schools.     The  hardworking 
artizan  who  cared  about  education  took 
advantage  of  the  present  system,  as  did 


also  the  men  who  cotdd  be  persnaded  by 
religious  bodies  to  entrust  mem  with  the 
care  of  their  children.    But  those  with 
whom  it  was  now  necessary  to  deal  be- 
longed to  neither  of  those  classes  ;  and 
the  danger  arose  from  that  cause.     That 
was  one  of  their  greatest  difficulties  in 
that  work — how  they  were  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  were  uncared  for 
without  injuring  those  who  were  cared 
for?      Another  branch  of  the  subject 
which  had  been  touched  upon  that  even- 
ing, and  which  must  be  touched  upon 
whenever  they  attempted  by  any  mea- 
sure to  solve  that  problem,  was  this — 
that  while  it  was  quite  clear  that  neither 
the  coimtry  nor  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  one  religious  denomination  being 
aided  more  than  another,   nor  to  the 
public  money  being  ffiven  to  reUgious 
teaching — although  he  believed  they 
would  consent  to  public  money  being 
given  for  secular   teaching  in  schools 
which  also  imparted  religious  teaching 
— ^yet  he  believed  that  the  feeHng  of  the 
country  would  be  quite  as  strong,  on 
the  o&er    hand,    against    any    dtieck, 
discouragement,   or   interference   being 
offered  to  religious  teaching.      It  might 
bq  true,  as  was  sometimes  charged  a- 
gainst  them,  that  they  felt  more  anxious 
about  the  religious  instruction  of  those 
who  were  not  so  well  off  as  themselves 
than  they  did  about  their  own,  and  that 
remark  would  apply  not  merely  to  them- 
selves but  to  some  classes  below  them. 
But  however  that  might  be,  they  would 
be  misleading  themselves  if  they  imagin- 
ed that  there  was  not  a  large  portion  of 
the  working  class  who  also  cared  about 
religious  teaching,  and  he  did  not  believe 
it  woidd  be  popular — even  if  they  were 
to  condescend  to  consider  only  what  was 
popular — ^to  have  such  a  ^nstem  of  na- 
tional education  as  would  really  check 
and  discourage  religious  teaching.  Then 
there  were  other  dimculties ;  for  instance, 
that  of  rating,  which  appeared  to  be  felt 
by  many  hon.  Members,   although  he 
thought,  if  they  looked  at  the  mere  pecu- 
niary part  of  that  matter,  they  would 
find  that  a   Sd,   education  rate   would 
soon  be  more  than  paid  back  by  the 
diminished  poor  rate   and  prison  rate 
which  would  result  from  it.     There  was 
also  the  difficulty  as  to  upon  what  con- 
ditions they  should  give  aid  from  the 
Consolidated   Fund,   and    likewies  the 
question  of  what  security  they  should 
take  that  good  teaching  was  imparted. 
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It  had  been  mooted  tliat  evening  that 
some  of  the  securities  on  which  the  State 
now  insisted  should  be  relinquished.  He 
expressed  no  opinion  now  on  that  point, 
but  it  was  a  most  difficult  part  of  the 
subject.     Then  they  came  to  two  ques- 
tions started  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke.       The    one    was    whether    the 
schools  ought  to  be  free  or  not,  and  the 
other  was  whether  they  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  compulsory  attendance.      The 
time  had  not  really  come  yet  for  them  to 
express  an  opinion  on  either  of  those 
points;  but  he  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Melly), 
with  all  the  study  he  had  given  to  that 
question — a  study  scarcely  exceeded  by 
^at  devoted  to  it  by  any  one  among 
them — should   seem  to  suppose,  as  he 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  gathered  that  he 
did,  that  they  could  establish  free  schools 
to  any  extent  in  a  largo  town,  and  that 
those  free  schools  should  not  swallow  up 
all  the  other  schools  there  and  make  it 
necessary  that  they  should  all  be  free. 
Much  argimient  could,  perhaps,  be  used 
in  favour  of  free  schools,  even  although 
they  might  have  that  consequence ;  but 
he  was  sure  they  must  approach  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  schools  were  to  be  free 
or  not — and  especially  if  they  were  to  be 
free  schools  supported  by  rates — with  the 
belief  that,  if  they  introduced  any  large 
number  of  free  schools,  the  free  school 
system  would  entirely  prevail  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  were  provided  with  them. 
They  would  not  find  that  the  hard  work- 
ing artizan,  who  Tvath  difficulty  paid  his 
rate,  would  allow  that  the  children  of 
people  not  so  hard  working  or  more  poor 
than  himself  should  be  admitted  to  a 
free  education  paid  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  that  his  own  children's   education 
should  not  be  free  also.     Then  there  was 
the  question  of  compidsory  attendance, 
with  respect  to  which  some  words  of  his 
own   spoken   at  Manchester  had   been 
quoted.     He  thought  the  argument  that 
it  was  im-English  to  compel  the  father, 
who  was  bound  and  also  able  to  do  so, 
to  perform  the  duty  of  educating  his 
children  was  an  absurd  argument,  and 
it  was  one  from  which  they  had  taken  all 
the  force  by  compelling  him,  if  he  sent 
his  child  to  work,  to  submit  to  his  educa- 
tion.    But,  while   still  of  that  opinion, 
he  was  afraid  that  this  much  remained 
un-English ;  not  the  mere  principle  of 
compelling  a  father  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  child,   but  here  comes  the 
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un-English   part  of  the  matter — the 
difficulty,   according  to   English  plans 
of  government  and  English  modes  of 
thought,  in  putting  maclunery  in  opera- 
tion that  would  make  that  compmsion 
anything  more  than  a  mere  hrutum  fuhnm 
and  waste  of  power.     The  experience  of 
the  Continent  was  often   quoted.    The 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mun- 
della)  would  tell  them  that  they  misht 
go  from  one  part  of  Germany  to  anomer 
and  they  would  scarcely  find  a  single 
child  who  was  untaught  or  unable  to 
read  and  write,  and  &at  the  principle 
of  compulsion,   though  universal,   was 
not  now  necessary,  because  almost  every 
parent  would  send  his  child  without  ite 
enforcement.     But  let  them  not  deduce 
more  than  they  ought  to  do  from  that 
argument ;  because  he  doubted  whether 
it  was  not  correct  to  say  that,  if  compul- 
sion had  not  existed  at  one  tune  in  those 
districts,  there  would  not  now  be   no 
longer  any  need  of  compulsion.    But 
such  compulsion,    interfering  with  the 
daily  life  of  her  citizens,  England  never 
had ;  and  he  much  doubted  whether  the 
English    people    would    assent    to   it 
America  was  rather  more  of  a  case  in 
point,  and  the  experience  of  New  Eng- 
land was  really  curious  in  that  matter. 
The    School    Inquiry    Commission    (of 
whom  he  was  one)  sent  over  an  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  to  examine  into  the 
education  of  the  New  England  States  of 
America.     The   gentleman   chosen  was 
the   Rev.   Mr.   Eraser,    whose  writings 
were  well  known  to  hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.     Mr.  Eraser 
made  a  most  able  Report,  in  which  he 
stated  that  there  existed  a  law  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school   in  New 
England.     Mr.  Elihu  Burnt,  a  gentle- 
man well-known  and  much  respected  in 
this  coimtry,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Mid- 
land Counties,   quoted  that   statement, 
and  entirely  denied  its  correctness.    He 
was  accordingly  requested  by  some  of 
his  Colleagues  in  the  Commission  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  really  correct  or  not, 
and  he  went  to  Mr.  Adams,  who,  be- 
fore he  came  to  England  as  American 
Minister,  had  taken  a  most  active  part 
in  the  working  of  the  systom  of  educa- 
tion in  New  England.     He  asked  Mr. 
Adams  who  was  right — Mr.   Eraser  or  ' 
Mr.  Burrit  ?    Mr.  Adams  said  Mr.  Eraser 
was  wrong  and*  Mr.  Burrit  right,  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  sure  there  yrti 
no  such  Act.    The  Commissioners  then 
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asked  Mr.  Fraser  how  lie  came  to  make 
that  mistake,  whereupon  Mr.  Fraser 
proved  bj  the  most  immipeachable  evi- 
dence that  the  Act  did  exist.  But  what 
was  the  real  fact  of  the  matter?  The 
Act  existed,  but  it  had  been  found  to  be 
so  contrary  to  American  feeling  that  it 
was  not  made  use  of  for  so  long  a  time 
that  its  existence  was  entirely  forgotten. 
Now,  he  had  stated  that  once  or  twice 
before,  and  since  he  first  did  so,  attempts 
had  been  made  in  New  England — ^and 
he  did  not  know  with  what  amount  of 
success — ^to  put  that  Act  in  operation, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  the  necessity  they 
labourea  under,  through  the  large  num- 
ber of  emigrant  children  that  went  to 
ihem  from  the  Old  World.  It  would, 
he  thought,  be  very  instructiye  for  them 
to  see  how  far  these  efforts  to  put  the 
Act  in  force  in  New  England  succeeded. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  number 
of  Bills  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  quite  true  that  he  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  tried  their  hands  at  a 
measure  both  last  year  and  the  year 
before ;  and  their  experience  showed  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  in  a  way  hardly 
noticed  that  night.  Their  measure  of 
the  year  before  last  was  the  result  of 
the  practical  thought  and  labour  of 
several  gentlemen  of  different  sects  and 
different  political  views,  but  who  agreed 
in  a  common  desire  to  give  the  best 
system  of  education  to  the  town  of 
Manchester.  That  Bill,  if  it  had  been 
accepted  by  the  House,  would,  he  be- 
lieveil,  have  at  that  time  met  public 
opinion.  Public  opinion  had  progressed 
lietween  the  year  before  last  and  last 
year.  He  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
made  a  change,  and  whereas  their  mea- 
sure of  the  year  before  last  was  only 
for  permissive  rating,  their  measure  of 
last  year  contained  compulsory  powers 
of  rating  in  districts  which  could  be 
proved  beyond  dispute  to  have  no  other 
mode  of  providing  schools.  He  be- 
lieved that  their  Bill  of  last  year  also 
would  have  met  public  opinion.  But 
they  had  observed  that  the  converts 
they  obtained  to  their  Bills  were  obtained 
a  few  months  too  late.  Very  powerful 
support  was  given  to  their  Bill  of  1867 
when  they  foimd  it  necessary  to  bring 
forward  meir  Bill  of  1868;  and  now, 
when  at  this  time  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  try  legislation  again  on 
that  subject,  he  saw  Ihat  a  great  organ 


of  the  daily  Press,  which  gave  them  qidte 
the  cold  shoulder  last  ^ear,  had  come 
in  this  year  to  the  prmciple  of  their 
last  years  measure.  That  showed  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  deal.  And  then  came  the 
precise  question  which  had  been  broucht 
forward  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stoke-upon-Trent  as  to  whether  a 
Committee  could  help  the  Gbvemment 
in  any  way.  Now,  ne  confessed  that 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  was 
placed  on  the  Paper  he  looked  at  it  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  derive  help  from  it 
if  possible,  for  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished was  so  hard  and  difficult  that 
assistance  ought  to  be  sought  for  in 
every  quarter.  But  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Adderley) 
that  the  proposed  Committee  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  able  to  help  the  (Jo- 
vemment.  Such  a  Committee  could  do 
two  things.  It  could  make  suggestions 
and  it  could  obtain  information.  *  Now, 
without  wishing  to  undervalue  sugges- 
tions which  might  be  offered  by  a  Select 
Committee,  he  must  express  his  belief 
that  the  time  for  suggestions  had  gone 
by.  It  was,  he  might  say,  almc^  a 
fearM  thing  for  the  Government  to  deal 
with  so  difficult  and  important  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  education ;  but  stiU  it  was 
the  business  of  the  Government  to  do 
so,  and  he  could  not  see  that  any  ad- 
vantage would  arise  from  seeking  help 
from  the  suggestions  of  a  Committee. 
Moreover,  he  Sid  not  think  that  sugges- 
tions relating  only  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  three  or  four  large  towns  would  be 
of  much  use,  as  he  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  Gfentleman  opposite  that,  al- 
though in  dealing  comprehensively  with 
the  subject,  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
various  conditions  of  different  parts  of 
the  country,  yet  it  must  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
England.  Then  a  Committee  might  exa- 
mine witnesses  and  elicit  information, 
but  this  would  hardly  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  the  Government.  He  had, 
however,  been  seriously  considering  in 
company  with  Earl  de  Grey  and  other 
Members  of  the  Government  whether 
there  were  any  means  by  which,  acting 
on  the  hint  given  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent,  thejr 
could  put  themselves  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  the  subject.  Thus  he 
was  led  to  the  anticipation  of  the  noble 
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Viscount  opposite  (Viscount  Sandon). 
It  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  Government  to  obtain  a 
statistical  return  of  the  actual  amount  of 
elementary  education  in  three  or  four  of 
our  large  towns.  If,  therefore,  his  hon. 
Friend  shoidd  think  fit  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  he  should  be  prepared  to  place 
upon  the  Paper,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  a  Notice  of  Motion  for  a  Betum  as 
to  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  in 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bir- 
mingham. The  Government  would  also 
endeavour  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  schools  they  were.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  a^  the  House  to  grant 
them  compulsory  powers  to  obtain  that 
information ;  but  he  believed  they  would 
be  able  to  set  at  rest  the  doubt  which 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  statistics  of  education  in  those  large 
towns.  For  his  own  part,  however,  he 
put  g^eat  faith  in  the  returns  which  had 
been  obtained  by  the  Manchester  So- 
ciety and  the  Birmingham  Society. 
With  regard  to  Manchester,  he  knew 
the  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  to 
prepare  the  returns,  and  he  believed  that 
the  Birmingham  returns  had  also  been 
prepared  with  great  care.  Still,  as  their 
correctness  had  been  disputed,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  for  the  Government  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
were  correct.  His  hon.  Friend  had  not 
laboured  in  vain  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  House,  and,  in  conclusion,  he 
would  express  a  hope  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  had  been 
induced  by  the  reference  made  to  him 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  House.  Although  Germany 
might  be  spoken  of  as  a  country  which 
governed  its  people  very  much  by  means 
of  centralization,  yet  the  same  could  not 
be  said  of  Switzerland.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter  country,  and 
also  with  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Wiirtem- 
berg.  Having  travelled  in  every  part  of 
Saxony,  where  he  was  an  employer  of 
labour,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age  in  that  country,  whe- 
ther in  the  city,  the  field,  or  themoimtains, 
who  could  not  read  and  write  correctly 
and  with  ease.  When  Lord  Stanley 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, he  made  inquiries  of  our  legations 
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abroad  as  to  the  state  of  education  on 
the  Continent.     Accordingly,  our  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Berne  (Mr.  Bumbold), 
made  a  Beport,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  Swiss  people,  while  proud  of  their 
free  institutions,  were  wisely  convinced 
that  their  only  sound  and  lasting  basis 
was  to  be  sought  in  as  comprehensive 
and  as  widely  spread  a  scheme  of  pub- 
lic education  as  possible.      The  same 
gentleman  went  on  to  show  that,  after 
Bttle  more  than  thirty  years,  the  spread 
of  education  had  been  such  that  the 
Swiss  could  now  boast  that  there  waa 
hardly  a  child  within  the  limits  of  the 
Confederation  who    was    incapable    of 
reading  or  writing,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  were  physically  or  mentally 
incapacitated.     This  result  Mr.  Eumboli 
attributed  to  the  result  of  compulsoiy 
education.     The  Eeport  further  stated 
that  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  pe- 
nalties for  the  non-attendance  of  boys  at 
school  were  almost  unknown,  and  that 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  no 
fine  for  non-attendance  had  been  im- 
posed during  the  last  forty  years.     He 
(Mr.  Mimdella)  had  himself  examined 
large  schools  in  Saxony,  and  conversed 
with  the  heads  of  schools,  and  they  had 
assured  him  over  and  over  again  thai 
the  idea  we  had  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police  was 
absurd.     In  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,   there  was    an  Educational 
Board;    every  house    was    registered; 
the  children  were  all  registered ;    and 
all  children  were   required    to    attend 
school  when  six  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  twelve  years  old.    Be- 
tween twelve   and  fourteen  they  were 
allowed  to  work  half  time.     Of  course 
the  schoolmaster  looked  after  them,  and 
not  the  policeman.      If  the  parent  did 
not  send  his  child  to  school  the  master 
reported  him  to  the  Board,  who  fined 
him  a  franc  or  so.     But,  in  point  of  fact, 
compulsion  had  become  almost  unneces- 
sary, for  it  was  considered  as  disgracefol 
there  for  a  parent  to  deny  his  child  edu- 
cation as  to  refuse  him  necessary  food 
or  clothing.  In  Saxony  there  were  one  in 
six  of  the  population  attending  the  schools, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year, 
and  of  these  97  per  cent  were  in  ccm- 
stant  attendance,  and  it  was  not  only 
the  extent  but  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion that  was  admirable.  If  poor  SaxcMiy 
and  poor  Switzerland  accomplished  this 
he  could  never  realize  to  himself  that  it 
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oonld  not  be  accomplished  in  England, 
{he  ricliest  country  in  the  world.  He 
beEered  that  the  feeling  was  growing 
strong^  and  stronger  in  the  country  in 
fftvonr  of  a  compulsory  system  of  educa- 
tion. He  had  no  desire  to  detract  from 
TJ^gl^'ftli  institutions,  but  he  wanted  his 
oonntrymen  to  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  were  possessed  by  foreigners  in 
respect  to  education.  Our  nmd  dis- 
tridB  were  even  behind  the  great  towns. 
While  acknowledging  the  great  sacri- 
fices which  had  been  made  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  promoting 
education,  he  must  point  out  that  some 
great  districts  were  neglected  because 
uiey  did  not  happen  to  have  clergymen 
who  were  awake  to  the  importance  a£  this 
question.  Within  four  nules  of  Notting- 
ham, for  instance,  there  was  a  parish 
oontaining  8,880  inhabitants ;  and  a  per- 
sonal visitation  made  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  showed  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four  and 
five  and  twelve  was  750.  And  yet  there 
were  less  than  fifty  at  schooL  In  oonse- 
qnence,  however,  of  the  efforts  made  by 
me  excellent  rector,  and  the  munificence 
of  his  Friend  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Morley)  and  some  of  the 
landed  sentry,  schools  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two,  be  opened  in 
that  place.  At  present  there  was  only 
school  aocommod!ation  for  100  children. 
No  one  was  more  ready  than  he  to  ad- 
mit that  the  English  people  possessed 
splendid  natural  qualities,  and  if  to  those 
were  added  the  blessings  of  education, 
he  believed  the  cost  of  securing  those 
Uesainffs  would  be  more  than  oompen- 
sated  for  by  the  diminution  of  cnme, 
pauperism,  and  that  squalor  which  un- 
happily prevailed  so  extensively  in  our 
laige  towns.  He  had  taken  pains  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  educational 
status  of  nearly  12,000  yoimg  persons 
eng^aged  in  work,  and  he  foimd  that 
wlule  20  per  cent  of  them  could  not 
write  a  letter  decently,  there  were  50  per 
cent  who  could  not  read  or  write  at  all. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was,  he  main- 
tained, disgraceful  to  a  Christian  coun- 
try, and  he  hoped  the  words  of  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  who,  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  Session,  spoke  of  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  as  being  absolutely  ne- 
oessary,  would  find  an  echo  in  all  jmrts 
of  the  House,  and  that  we  should  soon 
have  every  child  throughout  the  king- 


dom enjoying  the  advantage  of  receiving 
instru6tion,  as  was  the  case  in  thosS 
countries  upon  the  Oontinent  to  which 
he  had  referred. 

Mb.  JACOB  BEZGHT  said,  he  wished 
only  to  state  that  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester would  not  have  shrunk  from  the 
operation  of  a  Parliamentaiy  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  if  it  had  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  one.  They  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  in  a  very  forward  state  on 
the  subiect  of  education ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  so  bad  as  some  places. 
On  the  whole,  he  believed  that  they  were 
better  than  the  other  Lancashire  towns. 
In  Manchester  thirty-three  out  of  100 
personsoould  not  sign  theirnames on  mar- 
riage. The  worst  town  in  it,  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  was  Preston,  which 
was  represented  by  two  GtentLemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  In  that  town 
there  were  forty-nine  persons  in  every 
100  who  did  not  sign  the  marriage  regis- 
ter. He  held  in  his  hand  an  official 
Paper,  which  showed  that,  in  several 
counties  of  England,  there  were  districts 
where  more  l£an  fifty  in  100  made  a 
cross  in  signing  their  names,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  those  districts  had  the 
fewest  boroughs  where  the  educational 
state  was  lowest.  It  was  a  conviction 
which  was  very  generally  entertained, 
and  which  he  himself  shared  that,  unless 
we  could  devise  something  more  efficient 
than  the  present  system  of  education, 
we  should  nave  a  great  amount  of  i^o- 
rance  in  this  coun^  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  ought,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
as  soon  as  possible  replaced  by  some 
more  comprehensive  system.  There 
was  the  theological  difficulty  which  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett).  But  in  his 
intercourse  with  working  men  he  (Mr. 
Jacob  Bright)  had  always  found  that 
they  cfured  very  little  for  theological  in- 
struction at  schooL  There  was  nothing 
he  was  more  convinced  of  than  this,  that 
when  a  working  man  sent  his  children 
to  school,  and  paid  the  school-pence,  he 
paid  for  secular  instruction  and  not  theo- 
logical, and  would  simply  ask  where  he 
could  obtain  the  best  intellectual  results. 
K  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would  show  very 
little  sense  indeed,  for  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  giving  his  childr^i  re- 
ligious instruction  at  nome,  and  in  the 
Sunday  schools  attached  to  the  various 
churches  and  chapek  which  covered  the 
face  of  the  country.    There  was  also  the 
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financial  difficnliy,  and  undoubtedly  the 
results  in  Saxony  described  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  MundeUa), 
and  those  existing  in  New  England,  in 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  were  not  to 
be  obtained  without  considerable  expense. 
He  was  willing  that  the  country  ^ould 
pay  for  such  results,  and  he  believed  it 
was  able  to  pay  for  them.  He  saw  the 
difficulties  connected  with  local  taxation, 
the  burden  of  which  was  so  loudly  com- 
plained of;  but  if  they  could  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  burdens  of  Imperial 
taxation,  the  local  taxation  would  be 
more  easily  borne.  Now,  we  were  sav- 
ing this  year  between  £2,000,000  and 
£3,000,000  and  he  believed  that  that 
saving  ought  to  go  on  for  four  or  five 
years  to  come  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
constituencies  of  England  had  come  to 
the  determination  iJiat  our  expenses 
shoidd  be  reduced,  and  if  the  reduction 
should  continue  in  the  same  proportion, 
we  should  soon  save  a  siun  equal  to  one- 
half  our  whole  local  taxation,  and  we 
could  then  afibrd  to  be  generous  so  far 
as  the  important  matter  of  education 
was  concerned.  He  had  often  remarked 
in  that  House  the  jealousy  which  existed 
in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
services,  and  he  sometimes  thought  it 
was  made  a  cloak  to  cover  great  extrava- 
gance. He  trusted  the  time  would  come 
when  the  House  would  be  jealous  about 
the  efficiency  of  another  service — one 
not  less  important  than  Army  or 
Navy  —  he  alluded  to  that  service  in 
which  so  many  earnest  and  devoted 
men  were  engaged,  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  carry  instruction  to  the  poor 
and  helpless  children  of  this  coimtry. 
He  believed  it  was  necessary  to  le- 
gislate on  this  subject,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  that  the  Government 
alone  could  take  it  up  effectually  and 
successftdly.  He  ventured  to  think 
that  a  Government  which  had  shown  so 
much  ability  in  grappling  with  that  great 
question  of  the  Insh  Church  might, 
when  that  was  removed  out  of  the  way, 
undertake  a  question  so  important  and 
extensive  as  the  present. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
thought  it  was  not  only  natural  but  very 
desirable  that  the  subject  of  education 
should  once  more  be  brought  before  the 
House  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  for  one  felt  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 

Mr.  Jaeoh  Bright 


upon-Trent  (Mr.  Melly)  for  the  maimer 
in  which  he  had  introduced  it  to  their 
notice.  He  must,  at  the  same  time, 
express  his  satisfaction  at  finding  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Coimcil  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  s  Motion.  In  his 
opinion  we  had  had  sufficient  inquiry 
on  the  subject  already — [Mr.  Bbuce  : 
Hear,  hear  fj — and  he  was  nappy  to  find 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
seemed  to  concur  in  that  view,  for,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  which  he 
himself  (Sir  John  Pakington)  was  Chair- 
man, and  which  sat  two  Sessions,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware 
that  that  Committee  had  exhausted  the 
question.  If  he  had  to  decide  between 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent  and  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton,  he 
should  feel  inclined,  he  must  confess,  to 
vote  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
House  was  amply  famished  with  facts, 
and  it  now  only  remained  for  it  to  grapple 
with  those  facts,  and  to  proceed,  as  soon 
as  it  could  conveniently  do  so,  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  He  had  repeatedly 
said  that  we  should  never  solve  me  great 
problem  of  national  education  untd  we 
had  arrived  at  the  fulfilment  of  two 
conditions — ^the  one  the  existence  of  a 
strong  Government,  the  other  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Government  which  was  not 
only  strong  but  determined  to  settle  the 
question.  The  first  of  those  conditions 
was  realized,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  as 
well  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coimcil,  had  long  had  the 
subject  sincerely  at  heart.  Under  these 
circimistances  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  question  would  be  settled,  and 
it  was  time  that  it  shoidd  be  settled. 
Further  inquiry  was  not  wanted.  And 
on  another  point  he  was  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  differ  from  the  opinion 
expressed  in  a  very  sensible  speech  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  fiw 
North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley).  ffifl 
right  hon.  Friend  argued  that  inquiry 
was  necessary,  but  then  went  on  to  urge 
that  there  should  be  a  further  trial  of 
the  present  school  system.  Now  he  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  thought  that  the  pre- 
sent system  had  been  tried  long  enough* 
and  what  they  wanted  was  a  better  one, 
which  ho  hoped  would  be  framed  in  a 
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bold,  statesmanlike  measure  by  the  pre- 
sent GFovemment.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected this  year.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Government  had  arranged  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  late  period  at  which  the 
Session  commenced,  made  it  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  Government 
should  grapple  with  the  question  this 
Session.  But  he  must,  in  candour,  state 
that,  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
ffrapple  with  the  question  this  year,  they 
had  taken  the  next  best  and  most  judi- 
cious step  by  bringing  forward  their 
Endowed  Schools  Bill.  In  saying  this 
he  did  not  mean  to  commit  lumself  to 
the  details  of  that  measure,  which  in 
Committee  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
consideration,  and,  perhaps,  of  altera- 
tion. But  the  Bill  dealt  with  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  connected  with 
education — ^namely,  the  painful  and  ab- 
surd extent  to  which  a  vast  amount  of 
endowed  property  throughout  the  coun- 

aTj  devoted  originally  to  purposes  of 
ucation,  had  now  become  useless.  The 
Government  deserved  credit  for  having, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  taken  up  that 
question.  They  were  a  strong  Govern- 
ment ;  among  their  Members  were  men 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  question  as 
well  as  anxious  to  do  so ;  andThe  trusted 
that  next  Session  there  woidd  be  no 
more  inquiry,  but  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure upon  this  subject. 

Me.  HENLEY  said,  he  rather  re- 
gretted that  the  Government  had  refused 
to  appoint  this  Committee,  and  he  could 
not  say  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  the  subject  was  full 
of  difficulties,  and  nobody  who  had  paid 
attention  to  it  woidd  think  of  controvert- 
ing that  proposition.  But,  as  nothing 
was  about  to  be  done  just  yet,  he  asked 
whether  meanwhile  we  had  as  much  in- 
formation as  it  was  possible  and  desirable 
to  have.  One  or  two  things  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Dixon)  as  to  which  he  con- 
fessed he  should  like  to  have  had  more 
information  than  was  forthcoming  at 
present.  The  hon.  Member  stated  that, 
in. spite  of  all  the  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Government  examina- 
tions of  the  assisted  schools,  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  to  which  he  was  privy 
showed  that,  if  the  children  who  passed 
through  these  schools  ever  learned  any- 
thing, they  certainly  had  not  done  so  in 

VOL.  CXCIY.    [thiej)  sebiks.] 


such  a  way  as  to  retain  what  they  leamt. 
That  statement  certainly  seemed  to  be 
one  worthy  of  consideration,  supposing 
it  to  be  well-founded.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber also  stated  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner,  that  which  at  all  events,  seemed 
to  be  his  own  belief — ^how  far  it  had 
spread  among  others  he  did  not  inform 
the  House — that  people  were  likely  to 
feel  degraded  by  having  their  children 
educated  at  schools  that  were  assisted 
by  donations,  and  to  feel  that  they  were 
bein^  educated  at  charily  schools.  Now 
it  might  be  worth  inquiry  how  far  the 
parents  of  children  educated  out  of  the 
rates  might  not  feel  pauperized.  At  all 
events,  mat  was  a  question  raised  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. He  (Mr.  Henley)  would  express 
no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
these  days  it  would  not  be  right  or  decent 
to  use  **  an  ignorant  impatience  "  which 
was  employed  fiffcy  years  ago  in  refer- 
ence to  taxation,  but  there  certainly  was 
a  very  intelligent  impatience  about  local 
taxation;  ana  this,  again,  was  a  point 
on  whickfurther  information  would  nave 
been  desirable.  There  was  another 
question  on  which  Parliament  might 
have  profited  by  inquiry — a  question 
which  the  Vice  President  of  the  Coimcil 
seemed  to  put  entirely  aside  when  he 
said  that  any  system  which  was  adopted 
must  be  a  comprehensive  one.  This  was 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  special  cases 
in  special  districts  must  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  that  there  must  be  one 
Procrustean  rule  extending  over  the 
whole  country.  Now,  the  proposed  in- 
quiry was  one  into  the  special  cases  of 
the  great  towns,  and  it  might  not  have 
been  useless  or  unworthy  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  aiscertain,  by 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  these 
great  towns,  whether  it  was  right  to 
have  but  one  rule  applying  to  the  whole 
coimtry.  All  that  ne  heard  during  the 
debate — and  he  could  not  hear  very  well 
now — made  him  regret  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  granted.  If,  as  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  had  stated,  the 
subject  was  full  of  difficulties,  the  more 
information  they  could  get  the  better, 
even  if  sometimes  they  got  the  same 
facts  twice  over.  The  question  was  one 
in  which  every  person  in  the  land — ^high 
or  low — ^was  interested,  and  though  Par- 
liament, no  doubt,  had  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  subject,  that  was  no 
reason  they  should  shut  out  more,  and 
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thus  run  the  risk  of  coming  to  an  un- 
sound conclusion. 

Mb.  carter  said,  that  the  question 
which  had  been  suggested — whetherrate- 
supported  schools  might  not  pauperize 
the  people,  mieht  be  answered  by  ano- 
ther— ^how  far  aid  the  higher  classes  feel 
pauperized    by  certain  of  the    higher 
schools  ?    He  was  glad  that  the  Gx)vem- 
ment  had  not  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr.  Melly),   because  he  looked  upon 
the  hon.  Member's  proposition  as  an  at- 
tempt to  make  an  invidious  distinction 
between  the  large  towns  and  the  other 
districts  of  the  country.    He  agreed  with 
the  hon.    Member  for    Sheffield    (Mr. 
Mundella)  in  thinking  that  the  large 
towns  were,  to  a  great  extent,  mere  reser- 
voirs for  the  ignorance  of  the  coimtry, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
educated  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
and  other  districts,  came  to  settle  in  the 
large  towns.     As  an  instance  of  this,  he 
would  cite  a  few  statistics  relating  to  the 
agricultural  district  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
with  which  the  hon.   Gentleman,  who 
had  introduced  the  question,  was  con- 
nected ;    and  these  woidd  show  that  the 
whole  of  the  ignorance  of  the  country 
was  not  concentrated  in  the  large  towns. 
By  way  of  contrast,  ho  would  first  give 
some  figures  with  respect  to  Leeds.  That 
town,  in  the  year  1861,  had  a  population 
of  207,000.  One-sixth  of  that  was  34,500. 
Now,  at  the  present  moment,  there  were 
11,300    children    in    the    Government- 
assisted  Schools  in  Leeds,  leaving  23,200 
children  to  be  accounted  for.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  found  it  stated  in  a  Ee- 
port  recently  issued  by  the  Privy  Council 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Bonar,  there  was  in  a  certain 
district    immediately  adjoining    Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  an  agricultural  population 
of  325,564,    one-sixth  of   this  number 
was  54,260  ;    and  there  were  at  this  mo- 1 
ment  12,700  children  in  the  Government-  . 
assisted  schools  in  the  district,  leaving ! 
41,500   children  to  be    accounted    for. 
Thus,  in  Leeds,  one  in  seventeen  attended 
the  Government  schools,  while  only  one 
in  twenty-five  attended  them  in  the  dis- 
trict to  which  he  referred.    If,  therefore, 
there  was  to  be  any  inquiry  how  far  edu- 
cation had  progressed,  they  must  not 
merely  take  m  fiie  large  towns  but  the 
agricultural  districts,  which  were  in  a 
worse  condition.     In  the  same  Roport, 
it  was  stated  that  education  in  that  dis- 


trict  had  actually  deteriorated ;  that  in  a 
parallelogram  of  450  square  miles  there 
were  only  three  assisted  schools;  and 
that  there  were  forty-four  villages,  each 
of  more  than  500  inhabitants,  where 
there  was  no  school  whatever  assisted 
by  the  Government.  It  stated  that  at 
Lockington — one  of  those  villages — ^the 
managers  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  children  after  the  age  of 
infancy,  because  learning  tended  to  make 
labourers  dissatisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion, and  Ipss  civil  and  obliging  to  their 
employers.  In  a  village  immediately 
adjoining,  the  inspector  stated  that  the 
clergyman  had  used  all  liis  powers  of 
persuasion  to  induce  the  farmers  and 
respectable  inhabitants  to  support  the 
school,  but  without  effect,  and,  out  of  an 
income  of  £100  a  year,  he  had  to  give 
£20  a  year  to  sustain  the  school,  "niey 
had  been  told  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  unnecessary.  Now,  within 
the  last  six  months,  he  had  addressed  as 
large  assemblies  of  working  men  as  any 
man ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  the  large  towns  the  people  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  education.  We  edu- 
cate our  paupers,  we  educate  our  crimi- 
nals, we  educate  all  those  who  hang 
themselves  on  to  the  sects,  but  we  leave 
a  large  class,  between  the  pauper  and 
criminal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sects 
on  the  other  hand,  totally  imeducated. 
What  we  require  is  a  system  which  shall 
take  hold  of  this  class,  educate  them, 
and  so  prevent  them  from  becoming 
the  paupers  and  criminals  of  the  land. 

Mr.  melly  said  that,  after  the 
courteous  way  in  which  he  had  been  met 
by  the  Government,  and  after  their 
promise  to  give  him  even  more  than  he 
could  expect  from  the  Committee,  he 
was,  of  course,  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Motion.  He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
spoken  of  throughout  the  debate. 

Mr.  HERMON  said,  he  wished  to 
state  that  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Dixon)  branded  the 
borough  of  Preston  as  being  the  worst 
borough  in  Lancashire  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation, the  statistics  from  which  the  hon. 
Member  derived  the  information  that 
out  of  100  persons  only  forty-nine  were 
able  to  sign  their  names  on  mairying 
must  apply  to  a  past  generation,  and  not 
to  the  present.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools 
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had  reported  very  favourably  of  the 
state  of  education  in  that  borough. 
Preston  was  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
and  if  the  children  there  were  not  pro- 
perly educated,  that  circumstance  would 
be  an  argument  against  compulsory  edu- 
cation, because  the  children  in  the  fac- 
tories were  obliged  to  attend  school  or 
else  quit  their  employment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum, 

SCOTLAND— FAGGOT  VOTES  IN  SCOTCH 

COUNTIES.     • 

MOTION  FOB  A  EETUBN. 

Mb.  CRAUFUED,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  system  of  creating  fa^ot 
votes  in  Scotch  counties  tinder  the  Ke- 
form  Act  of  last  Session  said :  Sir,  we 
have  heard  during  the  debate  which  has 
just  concluded  a  great  deal  about  the 
effects  of  education  on  crime.  That  is  in- 
deed a  very  wide  question,  and  I  think  we 
mi^ht  show  in  reference  to  it  that  edu- 
cation has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  stop 
such  crimes  as  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  of  drugs,  and,  moreover,  that  it  has 
not  stopped  the  people  of  this  metro- 
polis, in  large  numbers,  from  resorting 
to  false  weights  and  measures;  while, 
fiirther,  it  has  not  the  effect  of  sup- 
pressing the  manufacture  of  counterfeit 
coin.  On  the  contrary,  education  has 
given  fEtdlities  for  aU  these  crimes ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  coun- 
terfeit coin,  which  at  the  present  moment 
comes  more  within  my  immediate  cogni- 
zance, I  may  state  that  chemistry  and 
galvanism  have  been  brought  in  to  as- 
sist in  producing  imitations  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's coins  to  great  perfection.  But, 
Sir,  the  counterfeit  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  is  one  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind ;  and  I  think 
that  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a 
crime  often  not  regarded  politically  as  a 
crime  at  all.  We  have  heard  that  in 
politics,  as  in  love  and  in  war,  every- 
thin^r  is  fair.  We  have  also  heard  a 
deal  about  education  in  politics. 

ie  right  hon.  GFentleman,  the  late  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
took  it  into  his  head  one  fine  day  to  go 
down  to  the  capital  of  my  country,  t]ie 
CSty  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  tell  us 
that  he  was  going  to  educate  us  himself 
in  matters  of  politics.  Sir,  this  question 
of  education  is  connected  with  these 
faggot  votes  to  which  I  am  about  to  call 


attention,  and  this  is  a  matter  also  in- 
timately connected  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  progress  of  the  party  now  sitting 
upon  those  (the  Opposition)  Benches. 
I  do  not  desire,  in  the  matter  which 
I  am  ^ing  to  picture,  so  far  as  I  can 
avoid  it,  to  make  it  a  party  question, 
because  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the 
crime  to  which  I  am  going  to  call  at- 
tention, that  it  is  one  with  which  botii 
sides  of  the  House  are  more  or  less 
tainted — ^I  mean  the  creation  of  what 
are  called  faggot  or  fictitious  votes.  I 
think  history  teUs  us  that,  although  this 
has  been  done  by  both  parties,  it  was 
begun  by  the  Gentiemen  who  sit  oppo- 
site. Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1832,  the  manufacturing  of  faffffot 
votes  in  Peeblesshire  was  commenced  c^ 
gentiemen  of  the  Toiy  persuasion.  To 
use  the  explanation  given  in  1837  bv 
Mr.  Horsman,  in  that  very  able  speech 
in  which  he  brought  before  the  House 
the  question  of  tiie  manufacturing  of 
votes — he  confessed  that  my  countiymen 
were  too  honest  to  be  bribed,  and  too  in- 
dependent to  be  bullied,  but  that  in  some 
constituencies  they  ivere  not  too  nu- 
merous to  be  swamped  by  these  fictitious 
votes.  The  party  then  designated  ti^e  Tory 
party  were  not  the  popular  party,  or  at 
ady  rate  had  not  in  Scotland  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  popular  feeling.  Shortiy 
after  the  enfranchisement — ^the  real  en- 
ftranchisement — of  the  people  of  Scotland 
by  the  Beform  Act  of  1832,  it  became 
with  that  party  a  serious  question  how 
far  they  should  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  entire  extirpation  of  the  party. 
It  became  a  matter  of  self-preservation  ; 
and  as  self-preservation  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture, they  would  say  that  they  were 
justified  in  keeping  their  hold  of  the 
counties.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  began 
with  the  Tory  persuasion  in  1833.  ^at 
it  was  tried  by  Gentiemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  and  I 
do  not  condemn  the  system  one  bit  the 
more  because  it  came  from  the  other 
side.  On  the  contrary,  we  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  popular  party,  and  are 
supposed  to  represent  popular  opinions, 
are  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  Con- 
servatives if  we  indulge  in  practices  like 
these.  More  than  tiiat,  the  evidence 
goes  to  this  extent,  that  although  the 
thing  was  done  by  gentiemen  of  Whig 
persuasion,  in  self-defence,  not  to  be 
outnumbered  by  these  fictitious  votes, 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  so  con- 
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vinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways  that 
they  gradually  bought  back  the  votes 
they  had  themselves  created.  But  I 
should  rather  leave  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  always  been  the  opponents  of 
popular  principles  the  odiimi  of  having 
created  this  class  of  fictitious  votes.  Now, 
what  were  the  means  adopted  by  those 
who  introduced  the  system?  There  was 
introduced  into  Scotland,  under  the  Act 
of  1832,  a  perfectly  free,  fair,  and  inde- 
pendent franchise,  and  among  others, 
the  possession  and  ownership  of  property 
of  the  value  of  £10  in  counties  consti- 
tuted a  qualification,  and  the  qualifica- 
tion included  Hfe-rents  It  was  enacted 
that  the  actual  possession  of  an  annuity 
or  life  rent-charge  of  £10  and  upwards 
upon  the  land  was  a  sufG.cient  quali- 
fication for  a  vote  in  the  coimties,  and 
it  is  to  this  class  of  voters  that  I 
wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  system  grew  up,  and 
small  properties  and  blocks  of  houses 
were  charged  with  life-rents — not  in  the 
ordinary  way,  where  the  proprietor  parts 
with  the  fee  but  retains  the  life-rent  for 
himself;  but  life-rents  were  created  by 
proprietors  retaining  the  fee  themselves 
and  granting  nominal  life-rents  to  a 
number  of  persons  upon  some  piece  of 
land  or  block  of  houses  just  sufl&cient 
to  give  each  a  vote.  To  show  that  in 
all  these  transactions  there  was  no  real 
bond  fide  change  of  proprietorship  it 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
most  of  the  transactions  were  of  this 
nature — ^A  life-rent  of  £10  was  created 
and  sold  to  the  person  who  was  to  be 
constituted  a  voter.  No  money  passed, 
but  a  bill  for  £200  was  granted  by 
the  life-renter  to  the  owner  of  the  fee. 
The  interest  upon  that  amounted  to  £10, 
and  the  interest  on  the  bill  was  set  off 
against  the  £10  life-rent.  In  fact,  the 
whole  transaction  was  a  mere  paper  trans- 
action; and  this,  supplemented  by  an 
oath  before  the  Sheriff  or  proper  officer, 
constituted  the  position  of  the  voter.  A 
very  large  nimiber  of  these  gentlemen 
were  put  upon  the  electoral  roll  simply 
upon  the  strength  of  these  fictitious 
qualifications.  And,  mark,  they  were 
not  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  county 
in  which  they  got  the  qualification,  but 
gentlemen  residing  in  distant  coimties 
— in  some  cases  gentlemen  actually  re- 
siding in  London.  It  will  be  found, 
by  referring  to  the  roll  of  the  county, 
that  those  gentlemen  appear  as  owners 

Mr,  Craufurd 


of  life-rents  of  £10,  £12,  or  there- 
abouts— just  suffi-cient  to  give  them 
a  vote.  The  ingenious  method  by 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
a  semblance  of  reality  to  the  trans- 
action may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  upon  the  register  the  voter  is  de- 
scribed by  name,  and  put  down  as  the 
recipient  of  so  many  poimds,  one  as  pro- 
prietor of  one-fourth  of  one-fourteenth ; 
another  as  proprietor  of  one-twelfth  of 
three-fourteenths ;  a  third  as  proprietor 
of  one-eighth  of  one-seventh  of  some 
wild  spot.  But  if  any  Gentleman  would 
make  an  arithmetical  calculation,  he 
would  find  that. all  these  various  frac- 
tional parts  would  come  to  one  and  the 
same  thing.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  roll 
for  the  county  of  Selkirk,  and  I  find  on 
it  the  names  of  gentlemen  who  live  in 
this  part  of  the  coimtry,  gentlemen  who 
are  writers  in  Edinburgh,  gentlemen  who 
are  in  the  army  serving  in  distant  parts, 
but  not  one  living  in  the  district.  Since 
1832  there  has  been  adopted  a  different 
system  from  that  which  prevailed  before 
it.  For  instance,  in  Scotland  x^-e  have 
what  are  called  superiorities  or  feus — a 
system  of  granting  feus  upon  a  perpetual 
fixed  rent,  with  the  reservation  of  certain 
rights  to  the  superior.  They  now  grant 
feus,  and  the  land  is  parcelled  out  into 
feu -rents  beyond  its  value,  and  thus 
fictitious  feu-rents  are  created.  In  the 
evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of 
this  House,  it  was  shown  that  those  par- 
cels of  land  had  been  given  out  among 
gentlemen  who  had  been  brought  into 
the  county  to  over-ride  and  overpower 
the  local  vote.  AATiatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  I  believe  not 
one  will  defend  a  system  which  endea- 
vours to  destroy  a  constituency  by  infus- 
ing into  it  a  large  alien  element  which 
will  swamp  the  free  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituency. "Whether  it  be  the  opinions 
of  the  Liberal  or  of  the  Tory  side,  it  is 
all  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  my  argu- 
ment. You  have  no  right — ^you  Whigs 
especially — ^to  go  into  a  Tory  county  any 
more  than  you  Tories  have  a  right  to  go 
into  a  Whig  county,  and  try  to  overturn 
local  opinion  by  bringing  with  you  a  crop 
of  strangers  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  the  coun^.  My 
Motion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refers  to 
the  smaller  coimties,  because  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  larger  coimties  the  difficulty 
of  working  this  objectionable  method  is 
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flEur  greater.  It  is  only  in  the  smaller 
counties,  that  by  the  introduction  of  fifty 
or  100  strange  voters,  you  can  overturn 
the  local  opinion  of  the  couniy.  The 
county  which  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Chraham  Montgomery)  represents  gives 
one  of  the  most  marKcd  and  notorious 
instances  of  the  working  of  this  system. 
I  am  glad  to  see  my  hon.  Friend  where 
he  is,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
that  would  be  unpleasant  to  him  or  his 
constituents ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  gained 
his  election,  in  a  constituency  numbering 
something  like  800,  by  the  small  ma- 
jority of  three  votes,  the  numbers  being 
361  to  358  ;  and  when  you  come  to 
analyze  the  voting,  you  find  in  the  ma- 
jority that  there  were  about  fifty  faggot 
votes — ^the  votes  of  people  who  were  all 
strangers  to  the  county  of  Peebles,  gen- 
tlemen who  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  country,  and  who 
never  lived  in  the  county  of  Peebles  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  There- 
fore it  is  quite  clear  that  but  for  this 
half-himdred  of  buckram  troops  he  would 
have  been  defeated  by  a  maiority  of 
more  than  forty.  Now,  is  it  right  that 
any  constituency  should  be  treated  in 
that  way  ?  There  is  a  further  matter  in 
connection  with  the  county  of  Selkirk 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
House.  There  is  a  notorious  building  in 
the  town  of  Selkirk — an  inn  which  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  **The  Fleece." 
While  the  county  of  Selkirk  had  a 
separate  representation  this  inn  was  a 
favourite  property  for  creating  faggot 
votes  for  the  county,  being  capable  of 
qualifying  some  ten  or  twelve.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Beform  Act 
of  1868,  the  town  of  Selkirk  is  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Border  Burghs  and  the 
remainder  of  the  couniy  of  Selkirk  is 
annexed  to  the  county  of  Peebles — ^the 
two  together  returning  only  one  Mem- 
ber. The  old  faggot  votes  qualified  on 
"  The  Fleece  "  having  thus  become  use- 
less, I  am  informed  l£at  **  The  Fleece  " 
is  now  for  sale,  and  by  a  curious  coinci- 
ddence  **  The  Tontine  "  hotel  at  Peebles 
is  likewise  in  the  market,  and  the  osten- 
sible proprietors  of  "The  Fleece"  are 
about  to  transfer  their  business  to  "  The 
Tontine."  These  are  the  ingenious  ar- 
rangements which  the  extreme  education 
of  the  Scotch  Conservatives  enables 
them  to  carry  out.  But  the  system  is 
not  confined  to  Selkirk  and  Peebles.  I 
received  this  morning  an   exceedingly 


interesting  communication  from  the  town 
of  Eotheeay,  in  the  county  of  Bute.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  election 
of  1865  the  county  of  Bute  returned 
Mr.  Lamont  in  the  Liberal  interest.  Last 
year  a  Gentleman  of  different  political 
opinions  was  returned,  and  the  writer 
of  this  letter  from  Hotiiiesay  states  that 
in  the  county  of  Bute  there  are  about 
110  fEiggot  votes  in  a  constituency  of 
1,073.  Of  these  110  there  are  not 
more  than  fifteen  resident;  and  about 
eighty  have  been  created  since  the 
Lu>eral  victory  of  1865.  This  is  the 
way  the  system  is  worked.  They  take 
a  house  belonging  to  some  genueman 
conveniently  ready  to  sell  and,  curiously 
enough,  they  happen  to  find  for  that 
block  of  a  house  as  many  purchasers  as 
can  be  qualified  on  it.  Thus,  for  instance, 
on  one  ''house  and  pertinents,"  at 
Craigmore,  Eothesay,  mere  are  eight 
voters  registered  as  follows : — ^Alexander 
Boyle,  Captain,  B.N. — ^plaoe  of  abode, 
London ;  W.  S.  Stirling  Crawford,  Esq., 
Melton;  Charles  Dalrymple,  M.P.  for 
Bute,  New  Hailes ;  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Commander,  B.N.,  Eozelle,  Ayrshire; 
James  AuldJamieson,W.  S.,Edinburgh; 
Sir  Michael  B.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  Ard- 

fowan,  Benfrewshire ;  William  Stuart, 
unr.,  M.P.,  Bedford;  John  Pettigrew 
Wilson,  Advocate,  Edinburgh.  On  ano- 
ther house  there  are  six,  chiefly  belong- 
ing to  Edinburgh ;  on  another  there  are 
seven,  almost  aU  belonging  to  Glasgow ; 
on  another  there  are  four,  of  whom  one 
is  the  hon.  Member  for  Lynn,  brother  of 
the  Gbvemor  (General  of  Lidia,  and  so  on. 
Li  all,  there  are  about  100  gentlemen 
qualified  in  this  manner  as  voters  in  the 
coimiy  without  having  lived  in  it  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  or  having 
any  other  concern  with  it,  and  that  in 
a  small  constituency,  where  100  votes 
are  no  mean  weight  to  be  thrown  into 
one  scale  in  the  course  of  a  contest.  The 
writer  continues  in  this  way — 

'*  You  may  be  met  with  the  assertion  that  hggot 
Totes  hare  been  manu&ctared  by  the  Liberals. 
This  has  been  done  to  the  extent  of  onlj  foar 
Totes  on  a  property  purchased  hj  our  late  Member, 
Mr.  Lamont,  much  against  the  wish  of  his  best 
friends.  These  rotes  have  now  ceased  to  ezisl^ 
being  recalled  by  Mr.  Lamont." 

This  is  all  we  did  in  Bute,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  did  it  was  so  satisfied  of  the 
error  of  his  own  ways  that  he  recalled 
all  these  votes.  Siilular  attempts  were 
made  after  the  defeat  of  my  hon.  Friend 
Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  when  he  waa 
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defeated  in  1865  by  tlie  late  Member  for 
Renfrewshire,  whose  death  we  all  deeply 
lament.  On  that  occasion  he  put  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  gentlemen  upon  a 
block  of  houses  in  PoUockshields,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  par- 
ties for  his  own  side  in  the  constituency, 
and  he  did  it  so  ingeniously  that,  «J- 
though  objected  to  at  the  registration 
court,  the  votes  were  all  sustained,  ex- 
cept in  one  case  in  which  the  voter  did 
not  appear  to  defend  liis  qualification. 
Here  is  the  statement  from  a  paper  which 
I  believe  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
are  not  exceedingly  fond  of,  whose  large 
circulation  throughout  Scotland  has  been 
a  topic  of  great  envy,  and  they  have  at- 
tempted, but  attempted  in  vain,  to  sup- 
plant the  good  teaching  of  that  eminent 
and  distinguished  publication  by  circu- 
'  lating  a  halfpenny  periodical.  But  then 
the  halfpenny  would  not  take.  Tory 
principles  in  Scotland  are  so  little  palat- 
able that  they  were  driven  to  subscribe 
to  promote  and  circxilate  gratis  a  paper 
of  Conservative  tendencies  ;  and  even 
that,  I  believe,  has  utterly  and  entirely 
collapsed.  But  here  is  the  statement 
which  is  made  by  the  Scotsman  with  re- 
gard to  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart — 

'^Finding  that  ho  cannot  be  Member  for  Ren- 
frewshire through  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Renfrewshire,  he  •  has,  along  with  his  agents, 
passed  a  resolution  that  he  shall  be  Member  for 
Renfrewshire  by  tho  votes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
anywhere  else." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
what  gentlemen  of  sound  Conservative 
principles  were  put  upon  the  property  in 
Follockshields.  It  may  be  said,  *'0h, 
but  probably  the  increase  of  tho  fran- 
chise has  created  a  larger  constituency 
in  the  smaller  counties,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  can  object  to  men  being 
qualified  in  this  way."  The  great  ob- 
jection I  entertain,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  the  qualification  as  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  people  not  connected  with 
the  county.  If  you  took  your  shepherds 
or  your  factors  the  case  would  not  be  so 
strong.  But  I  will  cite  a  case,  stated  by 
one  of  your  own  friends,  to  show  that 
non-residence  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  votes.  I  will 
quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Hope,  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  who  was  examined 
before  Mr.  Horsman's  Committee,  re- 
garding thirty  life-renters  he  had  foisted 
upon  two  farms  of  Lord  Hopetoun's.  He 
said — 
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'*  None  of  the  thirty  reside  in  the  county.  I 
studied  as  much  as  possible  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  persons  connected  with  the  county,  but  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  take  the 
votes.  In  1837  I  went  about  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
the  number  1  wanted — 17.  In  1838  I  only  wished 
two  persons,  and  I  exerted  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  could  only  obtain  one  ;  and  I  had  to  fill 
up  the  other  qualiflcation  with  my  own  name, 
having  reserved  myself  for  such  a  contingency." 

The  agent  of  the  party  is  searching  high 
and  low — not,  like  Diogenes,  seeking  lor 
a  just  man — but  for  a  man  who  will  ac- 
cept these  fictitious  votes,  and  undertake 
to  vote  always  in  the  way  in  which  the 
proprietor  wishes.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  these  are  matters  concerning  pro- 
ceedings  imder  the  Act  of  1832.  VVhat 
I  complain  of  is  that  under  the  Act  of 
1868  the  system  is  now  being  perpetrated, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  perpetrated  by 
only  one  party  in  the  State.  By  the  Act 
of  1868  we  supplemented  the  franchise  of 
1 832.  "We  gave  the  franchise  to  persons 
holding  property  below  £10  in  coimties, 
down  to  the  ownership  of  property  of  the 
value  of  £5  a  year.  The  object  of  that 
enactment  was — and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  will  contradict  me — that  whatever 
tho  legal  wording  might  be,  the  spirit 
and  equity  of  the  Act  meant  that  you 
should  enfranchise  the  small  artisan,  the 
small  proprietor,  the  small  shopkeeper, 
living  in  the  county  and  belonging  to 
the  county,  whose  voice  up  to  that  time 
had  not  been  heard  in  the  Constitution. 
And  what  are  you  doing  ?  You  are  sel- 
ling properties  to  rich  merchants  in 
Glasgow,  to  rich  proprietors  in  other 
parts  of  the  country',  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  £5  owners,  who  shall  swamp 
and  not  represent  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  the  county.  No  less  a  number 
than  thirty- four  of  these  voters  are  beinff 
created  in  this  way  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Peebles  alone.  Now,  there  is  a  curious 
piece  of  evidence  connected  with  these 
transactions.  A  man,  to  obtain  a  vote, 
must  be  in  possession  for  six  months  at 
least  before  the  31st  July.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  register  of  seisinfi 
for  the  county  of  Peebles,  and  I  find 
there  thirty-four  gentlemen  registered  as 
proprietors  and  life-renters  on  house 
propeiiy  in  Peebles,  and  if  you  look 
through  the  list,  you  will  find  that  every- 
one of  these  deeds  was  signed  on  the 
28th,  29th  or  30th  Januanr last,  just  six 
months  before  the  31st  July.  They  are 
not  conveyances  of  separate  houses,  but 
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of  small  portions  of  houses,  many  of 
them  being  half-flats,  of  the  value  of  £5 
to  £7  or  £8  ;  and  if  any  of  my  English 
Friends  do  not  know  exactly  what  a 
« half-flat"  means,  I  will  explain.  It 
means  a  half- floor.  These  new  pro- 
prietors comprise  no  less  distingui^ed 
people  than  four  Messrs.  Kidston,  of 
Glasgow,  merchants  and  shipowners,  who 
are  registered  upon  a  smdll  house — so 
small  that  none  of  the  tenants  of  the 
house  have  any  vote  at  all.  There 
are  four  rooms  below  and  four  rooms 
above.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  owns 
two  rooms  on  each  floor— each,  in  fact, 
has  got  half-a-flat ;  and  that  is  intended 
as  a  representation  of  property.  A  gen- 
tleman who  owns  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
an  attic  in  a  back  street  of  Peebles  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  true  and  honest 
representative  of  the  coimty  of  Peebles, 
while  the  people  living  in  those  same 
houses  have  no  votes  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
consider  that  such  proceedings  are  any- 
thing but  a  fraud.  It  never  could  be 
intended  that  the  rich  merchants  of 
Olasgow  should  be  registered  in  this 
way,  simply  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  vote  in  coimties  with  which 
they  have  no  connection.  But  there  is 
another  feature.  The  property  is  sold, 
most  of  it,  by  one  gentleman.  There  is 
only  one  agent  for  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  Who  is  that  agent  ?  The  poli- 
tical agent  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Peebles,  or  the  political  agent  of 
his  party  in  Edinburgh.  The  whole  of 
this,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
shows  distinctly  the  object  for  which 
these  properties  have  been  transferred 
and  have  appeared  upon  this  register. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  more  ficti- 
tiotis  votes  of  different  kinds  may  have 
been  manufactured.  They  need  not  be 
produced  until  the  registration  court  is 
neld.  What  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  there- 
fore, at  any  rate,  the  least  that  has  been 
done  in  the  coimty  of  Peebles.  Now, 
Sir,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  on  one 
county.  I  propose  to  ask  the  House  to 
grant  a  Betum  on  this  matter,  so  that  we 
may  ascertain  how  far  this  system  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  various  counties 
of  Scotland.  I  have  g^ven  the  House 
as  much  information  as  I  have  on  the 
subject,  and  I  think  they  will  feel  with 
me  that,  before  any  plan  of  remedying 
such  a  great  defect  and  so  great  a  fraud 
upon  the  legislation  of  this  House  is 


devised,  we  should  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  act.  But  I  may  be 
aBked,  "  mat  remedy  do  you  piopo.^  ?  » 
Well,  if  I  were  to  propose  the  remedy 
which  I  wish,  it  would  be  the  remedy 
which  was  suggested  on  eveiy  Scotcm 
hustings  throughout  the  last  election — 
a  remedy  to  which  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber for  Scotland  on  this  side  the  House 
is  pledged — namely,  the  equalization  of 
the  county  and  burgh  franchise.  But  I 
know  there  are  many  eminent  men  on 
this  side  of  the  House  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  to  that  length.  The  ouer 
thing  which  I  would  propose  as  a  re- 
medy is  the  condition  that  residence 
shall  be  necessary  in  counties  as  wdll 
as  in  buTffhs.  I  have  had  it  objected 
to  me,  **  Oh,  but  you  will  disfranchise 
an  enormous  number ; "  and  some  have 
said  I  should  disfranchise  a  very  large 
number  of  my  own  friends.  WeQ,  the 
view  I  take  is  that  the  remedy  for  any 
special  evil  should  be  based  upon  a  prin- 
ciple ;  and  when  you  have  once  found 
the  principle  that  will  be  the  true  cor- 
rective, you  should  adopt  that,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  at  the  expense  of  your 
friends  or  your  foes.  My  belief  is  that 
the  vote  is  a  personal  privilege,  and  is 
not  the  privilege  of  property,  though 
property  has  been  for  many  years 
adopted  in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  qualification  for  a  vote.  The 
Tories,  on  the  contrary,  have  always 
maintained  consistently  that  the  vote 
represents  property ;  and  therefore  they 
only  adopt  this  system  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  property  that  should  vote, 
and  not  the  man.  I  maintain  that  it  is 
the  person  and  not  the  property  that  has 
the  vote ;  and  I  say  that  by  making  resi- 
dence the  condition  we  should  give  to 
every  man  in  this  country  only  one  vote, 
and  place  every  individual  upon  the  same 
footing  of  political  rights.  That  is  the 
only  true  and  just  principle.  Why  is 
one  man  to  have  mne,  ten,  or  a  dozen 
votes,  whilst  his  neighbour — ^poorer  than 
himself,  but  perhaps  far  better  in  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge — ^is  only  to  have 
his  miserable  one  vote  ?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bichmond  (Sir 
Boimdell  Palmer),  stated  in  this  House 
on  one  occasion  that  he  had  votes  for 
no  less  than  twenty-five  Members.  I 
can  myself  vote  for  nine.  In  old  days, 
before  railways  existed,  it  mattered  veiy 
Uttle  how  many  of  the  counties  a  man 
had  votes  in,  for  he  never  could  vote, 
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except  in  very  Bpecial  circumstances, 
in  more  than  one  county.  But  now 
that  by  railways  you  can  move  about 
very  rapidly,  you  have  multipHed  the 
power  of  voting,  and  have  practically 
introduced  into  our  political  system  that 
objectionable  principle  of  giving  votes 
according  to  the  amount  of  property.  I 
contend  that  this  is  not  right,  and  I  think 
I  could  refer  to  very  high  authority  on 
this  subject.  An  eminent  lawyer,  an 
honour  to  his  own  country  and  to  his  pro- 
fession, made,  in  1848,  an  exceedingly 
admirable  speech  upon  this  matter,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  I  will 
quote  a  passage — 

*'  The  pnnciple  of  the  Reform  Bill/'  he  said, 
"  was  Dot  to  give  the  franchise  to  the  property 
but  to  the  electors.  The  possession  of  property 
was  taken,  not  as  a  oualifloation  properly  speak- 
ing, but  as  a  tost.  It  was  held  to  be  the  test  of 
two  things :  first,  of  the  capacity  to  give  an  inde- 
pendent vote  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  territorial  in- 
terest in  respect  of  which  a  vote  was  given. 
The  whole  system  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  territorial. 
It  does  not  make  this  or  that  man  in  any  particular 
locality  vote  for  all  the  members  which  Scotland 
sends  to  Parliament.  Each  man  is  to  vote  in  his 
own  locality.  If  it  were  desirable  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  any  remodelling  of  the  electoral  system, 
I  am  perfectly  clear  that  the  principle  of  residence 
under  some  modification  or  other  is  the  only  one 
that  can  secure  true  representation." 

Those  were  the  principles  uttered  in 
1848  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Advocate,  and  I  hope  he  will 
legislate  on  them  in  1 869.  We  are  told 
it  is  too  soon  to  meddle  with  the  Reform 
question  ;  and  that,  out  of  deference 
to  the  feelings  I  suppose  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  we  ought  to  let  this 
matter  simmer  on  till  another  Session. 
But  if  you  do  not  legislate  now,  depend 
upon  it  that  before  next  September  the 
register  wiU  be  crowded  by  these  ficti- 
tious votes.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
GFovemment  will  not  hesitate,  but  at 
once  find  some  remedy  for  this  evil.  The 
adoption  of  actual  residence  for  coimty 
voters  may  be  one  way  of  effecting  it, 
but  as  that  may  interfere  with  those  who 
have  long  possessed  votes,  it  would  per- 
haps be  wiser  to  go  step  by  step.  It 
may  be  done  by  enacting  that  all  pro- 
prietors under  £10  should  be  required 
to  be  resident  in  the  county  where  they 
vote,  or  the  condition  of  residence  might 
be  attached  to  those  holding  a  qualifica- 
tion below  that  necessary  for  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply.  Others  propose  that  a 
£20  or  £14  qualification  diould  be  the 
proper  limit ;  and  with  a  view  to  test 
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these  various  limits,  I  shall  move  for  a 
Eetum  that  shall  give  us  the  non-resident 
owners  of  each  coimty  in  Scotland,  the 
value  of  whose  holdings  are  under  £100, 
£50,  £20,  £14,  and  £10,  and  then  we 
shall  see  how  far,  by  adopting  any  one 
of  them,  we  should  disfranchise  the  pre- 
sent voters.  My  belief  is  that  if  we 
adopt  the  £20  limit,  we  shall  not  dis- 
franchise a  single  one.  Our  rule  should 
be  to  adopt  a  limit  that  will  not  disfrttn- 
chise  any  real  bond  fide  voter.  The  re- 
medy in  the  case  of  the  life-renters  is 
simple  enough.  It  is  that  those  who 
receive  the  life-rents  should  be  infeft  in 
the  property,  and  so  to  make  it  a  hmA 
fide  possession.  There  should  also  be 
a  provision  preventing  owners  being 
tenants  of  the  life-renters.  You  may 
limit  the  life-rent  under  the  Act  of 
1832  to  meet  the  case  of  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  who  are  very  proper  per- 
sons to  have  a  vote.  There  is  another 
mode  of  multiplying  votes — ^by  creating 
a  number  of  joint  tenants.  This  might 
be  met  by  requiring  personal  residence 
in  every  case  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Act 
of  1868  provides  that  in  small  properties 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  two  joint 
tenants  possessing  the  franchise,  that 
practically  meets  the  evil;  but  as  re- 
gards the  life-renters  and  great  proprie- 
tors and  owners  of  property,  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to 
adopt  some  limit,  and  not  aUow  the 
coimty  votes  to  be  made  by  fraud.  I 
only  allude  to  the  case  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peeblesshire  as  an  example,  and 
not  personally.  It  is  simply  an  instance 
of  the  working  of  the  system.  The  case 
of  manufacturing  votes  in  England  may 
be  cited,  and  we  may  be  reminded  of 
the  votes  created  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  probably 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Fresident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of 
votes.  I  shall  be  twitted  with  that,  but 
I  would  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  the 
creation  of  those  votes  was  for  a  great 
public  purpose.  \ Laughter,']  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  laugn,  but  they  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  the  votes  created  by  the 
League  were  in  furtherance  of  a  great 
pubBc  object,  whereas  those  created  in 
recent  times  by  the  Tories  were  for  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  and  there  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  two.  [  *  *  Oh,  oh."] 
I  must  further  observe  that  the  votes 
created  by  the  League  were,  as  I  am  in- 
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fonned,  not  faggot  but  bond  Jlde  votes. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  go  as  far 
as  any  man  in  adopting  a  system  of  le- 
flislation  which  will  put  a  stop  to  creat- 
ing fictitious  votes,  and  maintaining  the 
honour  and  dimity  of  our  Legislature. 
I  hope  I  shall  receive  the  support  of 
the  House  in  moving  for  the  Betum  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "Thai"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  there  be  laid  b^ore  this  House, 
Return,  in  a  tabulated  form,  from  each  county  in 
Scotland  showing  the  total  number  of  non-resident 
proprietors  qualified  to  Tote  for  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, distinguishing  in  separate  columns  the 
nomber  of  those  whose  property  in  such  county 
M  shown  by  the  Valuation  Roll  is  of  less  annuid 
Taluethan  £100,  £60,  £20,  and  £U,  and  also 
those  at  and  under  £10  respectirely ;  showing 
the  nature  of  the  qualification  whether  Fiars, 
Life  Renters,  Superiors,  or  Feuars ;  also  the 
number  of  such  County  Voters  resident  within 
any  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Burgh  within  each 
eounty  respectiTely,**— (Jfr.  Craufurd,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sm  GRAHAM  MONTGOMERY  said, 
that,  after  the  pointed  allusions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Craufurd) 
to  the  two  counties  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  he  felt  called  upon  to  make 
a  few  observations  upon  the  subject 
before  them.  At  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening  a  Petition  had  been  pre- 
sented with  reference  to  his  seat,  and 
he  could  not  help  saying  that  if  this 
question  had  been  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  small  majority  of  three  by  which 
he  had  been  elected,  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  much  more  straightforward 
had  the  ordinary  course  been  adopted 
which  was  usual  in  cases  where  the  re- 
turn of  a  Member  was  sought  to  be  set 
aside.  It  had  been  truly  represented  in 
the  Petition  that'  there  were  fifty  votes 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  Peeblesshire. 
These  life-rents  were  of  two  kinds ;  some, 
which  might  be  called  the  old  life-rent 
votes,  were  created  avowedly  by  the  Con- 
servative party  in  self-defence,  for  the 
practice  of  manufacturing  life-rent  votes 
was  commenced  by  the  Whig  political 
agent  in  1 835 ;  and  the  proof  that  the  Con- 
servative votes  so  created  were  bond  fiik 


lay  in  the  fact  that  these  remained  on 
the  register  till  the  present  day,  whereas 
the  others  had  lon^K  ago  disappeared. 
The  other  kind  of  li&-rent  votes  were  of 
a  later  creation,  having  been  created 
by  gentlemen  in  favour  of  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  other  near  relations.  Iii 
such  a  practice  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  complained  of;  on  me  con- 
traiy,  he  stood  iiiere  prepared  to  defend 
it.  It  was  a  right  and  a  proper  thing, 
he  maintained,  for  a  gentleman  having 
sons  to  interest  them  in  the  political  w£ 
fare  of  the  county  where  they  were  bred 
and  bom.  And  the  reality  of  these  life- 
rentvotes  had  been  proved  on  two<xr  three 
occasions,  when,  the  holders  of  the  life- 
rents havinff  become  bankrupt,  the  core- 
ditors  seized  upon  and  sold  tms  interest. 
With  regard  to  the  counties  both  of 
Peebles  and  Selkirk,  he  could  state 
that  before  the  last  election  the  busi- 
ness of  the  registration  courts  occupied 
a  veiy  long  time,  occasioning  enonnous 
expense  to  those  concerned,  and  ending 
in  numerous  cases  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  fijsts  therefore 
were  thoroughly  scrutinized,  and  he  did 
not  believe  mere  was  a  single  vote  upon 
them  to  which  the  character  of  an  iUu- 
soiy  or  fictitious  vote  could  for  one 
moment  be  applied.  The  question  of 
residence  was,  no  doubt,  an  important 
one,  but  he  should  be  sony  to  see  it 
made  a  condition  of  the  franchise.  It 
was  a  common  practice  in  Scotland,  in 
the  smaller  villages,  for  persons  who 
had  quitted  them  in  early  life  to  acquire 
property  in  them  when  their  means 
enabled  them  to  do  so,  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  residing  in  them ; 
and  there  was  no  pretence  for  saying 
that  there  was  any  collusion  between 
them  and  anyone  else  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  any  political  party.  If 
residence  were  made  a  condition  of  the 
franchise,  all  these  non-resident  owners 
would  be  excluded  from  exercising  the 
franchise  in  those  localities,  the  connection 
with  which  they  so  highly  valued.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufrurd) 
truly  stated  that  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1 838  no  point  was  more  stronfflj 
pressed  than  the  desirabilitv  of  making 
residence  a  qualification  of  me  franchise. 
But  did  the  Committee  adopt  that  recom- 
mendation? On  the  contraiy,  no  one 
could  read  their  Report  wi^out  per- 
ceiving that  they  had  arrived  at  an 
opposite  conviction.    Upon  the  general 
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question  as  to  whether  the  system  of  ere- 
ating  votes  in  support  of  a  particular  poli- 
tical party  was  right  or  wrong,  he  offered 
no  opinion.  But  as  a  distinction  had 
been  set  up  in  this  matter  between  the 
cases  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  might 
refer  to  one  instructive  passage  from  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1846, 
which  considered  this  question  as  re- 
lating to  England.  The  Report  set 
forth  that  as  the  law  stood  facifities  im- 
doubtedly  did  exist  for  creating  votes  by 
granting  rent-charges  and  spHtting  up 
small  freeholds,  and  that  such  facilities 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  different 
parties  at  different  times  and  in  different 
degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  electoral  influence.  In  many  cases 
these  new  electors  were  connected  with 
their  respective  counties  in  no  other  way 
than  by  their  share  in  the  county  fran- 
chise. That  appeared  to  him  quite  as 
strong  a  condemnation  of  the  system  in 
England  as  anything  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Scotland.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Ayr  referred  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  ;  and  it  had 
been  stated  in  the  Scotch  papers  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  address 
the  House  upon  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  his  views.  When  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  did  so,  he  trusted  he  would 
say  whether  he  thought  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  were  justified  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  they  took  to  cut  up 
with  40*.  freehold  votes  the  AVest 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  SiuTey,  and  other 
counties.  The  proceedings  of  the  League 
were  all  fully  detailed  in  the  Re- 
port to  which  ho  had  just  aUuded  ; 
and  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  that  body 
even  went  the  length  of  advertising  in 
the  public  papers,  requesting  persons  to 
come  forward  and  make  purchase  of 
these  votes.  He  woidd  not  futher  de- 
tain the  House,  but  would  express  his 
own  strong  opinion  that  the  Member  for 
Ayr  had  made  out  no  case  whatever  for 
Parliamentary  interference. 

Mr.  CHARLES  DALRYMPLE  said, 
the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  might,  perhaps, 
be  justified  if  he  coidd  succeed  in  ob- 
taining from  the  House  a  definition  of 
what  a  *'  faggot "  vote  really  meant.  At 
an  indignation  meeting  on  the  subject 
held  in  a  Scotch  town  and  reported  in 
a  newspaper,  the  lar^e  circulation  of 
which,  accoixiing  to  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Ayr,  was  matter  of  envy  to  Conser- 
vatives, two  definitions  of  the  word  were 
given ;  and  though  he  did  not  think  that 
either  of  them  was  strictly  accurate,  he 
would  state  them,  as  they  might  amuse 
the  House.     One  speaker  said — 

"  If  yoa  tarn  to  a  dictiooarj  for  the  word 
'  faggot/  you  get  as  its  meaning, '  a  soldier  num- 
bered on  the  muster-roll,  but  not  really  existing.' 
Faggot  Toters  in  a  county  I  take  to  be  men  Dum- 
bered  on  the  roll  of  electors,  but  not  really  ex- 
isting." 

Another  speaker  declared  the  meaning 
of  the  woid  **  faggot "  to  be,  **  a  bundle 
of  sticks  tied  together  for  the  fire,"  and 
added  that  **  faggot  voters  were  voters 
bound  together  by  a  political  tie  for  the 
puri)ose  of  carrying  Inre  and  destruction 
to  a  hondjide  constituency."  The  Member 
for  Ayr  said  he  did  not  bring  forward 
this  question  in  a  party  spirit,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  made  use  of  this 
expression — **  The  Tories  are  desirous 
of  having  property,  and  property  alone, 
represented. ' '  Sheltering  himself  under 
the  example  set  the  night  before  by  an 
ex-Secretary  of  State,  he  (Mr.  Charles 
Dalrymple)  would  venture  to  assert,  with 
great  deference  to  the  hon.  Member, 
that  **  a  more  nonsensical  remark  could 
scarcely  bo  made."  The  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  showed  that  he  did  not  at- 
tach one  iota  of  credit  to  the  party  lately 
in  power  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
the  Reform  Bill,  or  he  (Mr.  Charles 
Dalrymple)  should  say,  that  their  share 
in  that  BiU  ought  to  free  them  from  any 
such  ridiculous  charge.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ayr  had  alluded  to  the  coimty  of 
Bute,  but  was  altogether  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  all  the  faggot  votes  thwe 
were  on  the  Consei'vativo  side.  A  par- 
ticidar  inquiry  had  been  made  into  this 
subject,  in  consequence  of  an  assertion 
that  his  (Mi\  Charles  Dalrymple's)  re- 
turn was  owing  to  the  faggot  votes.  Uie 
facts  were  these — ^At  the  last  election, 
fifty-eight  of  these  votes  were  given  to 
the  Conservative  side  and  forty  to  the 
Liberals,  the  majority,  by  which  he  was 
returned  over  his  opponent  being  165. 
He  was  ashamed  to  trouble  the  House 
about  personal  matters  like  these,  but 
he  was  practically  compelled  to  do  so, 
after  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ayr.  It  had  been  allec^d,  and 
truly,  that  he  (Mr.  Charles  Da&ymple) 
w£is  a  faggot  voter,  but  he  had  not  re- 
corded his  vote  in  his  own  favour,  al- 
though, according  to  the  newspaper  re- 
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ports,  that  course,  if  he  had  thought 
proper  to  adopt  it,  would  have  been  jus- 
tified by  the  step  which  the  vei%highest 
authority  in  that  House  had  taken,  in 
Yoting  lOT  himself.  There  was  no  con- 
nection, he  was  bound  to  say,  between 
the  recent  election  for  the  county  of 
Bute  and  the  creation  of  the  vote  in  his 
favour.  He  would  make  one  more  re- 
mark, and  that  was  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  names  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made.  None  of  the  names  which  Ihe 
hon.  Member  had  read  to  the  House 
were  those  of  gentlemen  who  were  not 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  county 
of  Bute.  The  hon.  Member  for  Ayr  jus- 
tified the  course  ta^en  by  the  Anti-Uom 
Law  League,  by  the  assertion  that  they 
only  created  votes  with  a  high  politi- 
cal object.  Well,  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was  not  a 
einffle  vote  made  in  the  county  of  Bute 
which  was  not  made  with  <mite  as  high 
an  object.  After  the  late  Keform  Bui, 
the  number  of  towns  enfranchised  was 
fio  great  that  the  voice  of  the  coimtry 
districts  was  scarcely  heard ;  so  that  if  a 
landlord  occasionally  encourages  his  re- 
lations and  friends  to  buy  a  qualification 
in  his  coimty,  even  then  the  landlord  in- 
terest in  the  county  woidd  be  imper- 
fectly represented,  as  compared  with  the 
influence  of  the  towns.  As  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ayr  had  referred  to  Rothe- 
say— and  he  woidd  say  that  it  was  the 
omy  large  town  in  his  constituency — and 
though  he  had  received  support  from  a 
large  number  of  the  new  electors  there, 
he  shoidd  have  no  objection  to  return  to 
the  Anti-Eeform  BiU  settlement,  and  to 
make  Bothesay  one  of  the  towns  con- 
nected with  the  Ayr  District  of  Burghs. 
8ra  EDWAED  COLEBROOKE :  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  Petition  which  has 
been  presented  this  evening,  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Graham  Mont- 
gomery) must  have  laboured  under  a 
misapprehension  in  supj)osing  that  there 
IB  any  idea  of  raising  the  questions  as  to 
his  title  to  sit  iu  this  House  upon  that 
Petition.  The  petitioners  were,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  fully  justified  in 
setting  forth  the  grievances  under  which 
they  laboured  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  non-resident  voters,  who 
turned  the  scale  in  their  imfortunate 
county,  or  rather  counties.  I  say  im- 
fortunate, because  that  part  of  the 
country  enjoys  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  having  been  the  scene  upon  which 


this  battle  of  &ggot  votes  has  been 
fought  for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  re- 
member it  being  stated  to  me  by  a  fHend 
who  is  now  no  more,  and  who  contested 
Peeblesshire  thirty  years  ago,  that  if  all 
the  resident  voters  in  that  county  had 
voted  for  him,  there  were  enough  of 
non-resident  voters  to  turn  the  balanoe. 
Without  examining  very  closely  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  opinion,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  open  to  aoubt,  I  find  some  proof 
of  the  statement  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  on  the  question  of 
fictitious  votes  nearly  thirty  years  ago ; 
in  which  the  register  of  these  two  coun- 
ties was  refen^  to,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  constituency  was  almost  doubled 
imder  the  system  which  had  been  put 
in  operation.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  as  to  who  began  this  system.  I 
uiink  that  from  whatever  quarter  it  was 
begun  it  deserves  our  condemnation,  and 
that  it  ought  everywhere  to  be  received 
with  reprobation,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
checked  in  fliture.  I  trust  that  this 
House  and  the  6K)vemment  will  think 
that  now  is  the  time  when  they  should 
be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  takmg  steps 
in  this  matter.  I  am  justified  in  saying 
this,  because  I  made  an  appeal  to  the 
last  Parliament  on  this  subject.  Al- 
though the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Dalrymple)  says  that  it  is  not  a 
party  question,  I  was  opposed  to  a  man 
by  hon.  Members  opposite.  I  made  my 
attempt  both  upon  the  English  and 
Scotch  Bills,  but,  although  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful, I  predicted  that  the  question 
would,  in  Scotland  at  le'ast,  crop  up 
again.  I  admit  that  this  question  does 
not  now  occupy  the  same  position  as  it 
did  thirty  yeieurs  affo.  The  system  as  it 
then  stood  was  fan  of  the  grossest  abuse, 
and  has  been  described  by  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Craufurd)  as  almost  amount- 
ing to  an  interchange  of  bonds  which 
might  be  destroyed  in  the  following 
week ;  but  such  a  system  could  not  ex- 
ist under  present  circumstances,  and  the 
scrutiny  wmch  follows  the  voting.  It  is 
obvious  that  wherever  we  have  low  pro- 
erty  qualifications  the  desire  will  be 
elt  to  bring  persons  from  a  distance  as 
purchasers,  m  order  to  overbear  the  na- 
tural constituency.  I  think  there  is  no 
class  of  people  who  feel  a  stronger  in- 
terest in  the  franchise  they  possess  than 
the  residents  in  the  S<x>tch  coimties 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  discussion. 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  House  that 
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there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  get  rid  of 
the  evil.  Public  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  this  question  and  to  the  system 
by  which  property  is  registered  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  public  can  ascertain 
where  and  how  they  pass  from  one  hand 
to  another.  In  the  present  instance 
many  of  the  properties  are  created  by 
gentlemen  connected  with  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  who  have  no  connection 
with  these  counties;  this  being  so,  the 
object  of  the  manufacture  of  these  votes 
is  perfectly  plain.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  in  the  Petition  which  has  been  sent 
from  these  counties,  fifteen  out  of  the 
300  signatures  are  those  of  gentlemen 
who  voted  for  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Gbaham  Montgomery)  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. "With  regard  to  the  remedy,  I 
think  that  the  application  of  some  such 
test  as  you  take  in  boroughs  would  be 
advisable.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Ayr  has  taken  the 
right  course  in  moving  for  Returns 
which  will  be  of  service  to  the  House  in 
considering  this  matter. 

Viscount  BURY  said,  that  although 
he  was  now  an  English  Member  he  had 
been  the  representative  of  a  Scotch  con- 
stituency ;  and,  perhaps,  because  he  did 
not  now  represent  a  Scotch  constituency, 
he  might  speak  more  freely  of  the  sys- 
tem of  creating  faggot  votes.  It  was 
not  often  that  Members  were  converted 
by  arguments  used  in  a  debate ;  and  he 
confessed  that,  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Ayr  rose,  his  idea  was  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Craufurd)  would  have 
done  well  to  recollect  the  maxim  quieta 
non  movere.  He  must  admit,  however, 
that  he  had  been  convinced  by  the  ar- 
gimients  he  had  heard,  and  especially 
by  those  used  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. They  confessed  that  there  was  a 
vast  number  of  faggot  votes,  but  they 
contended  that  they  represented  the  true 
and  intelligent  opinion  of  their  consti- 
tuencies. No  doubt  this  was  the  case ; 
but,  if  so,  they  had  much  better  be 
returned  by  the  intelligent  voters  of 
the  district  than  by  votes  created  in  this 
manner.  It  was  highly  advisable  that 
faggot  voting  should  be  discontinued, 
for  the  system  neither  reflected  credit 
upon  the  hon.  Members  who  were  re- 
turned by  it  nor  upon  that  House.  He 
did  not  concur  in  the  remark  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  that  a 
person  possessing  a  large  territorial  po- 
sition ought  not  to  possess  more  influ- 
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ence  than  one  who  possessed  merely  a 
cottage.  He  thought  that  the  territorial 
magna^  must  necessarily  be  in  posses- 
sion of  more  political  influence  than  one 
who,  to  use  a  conmion  saying,  ''had  a 
lesser  stake  in  the  hedge."  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  the  cre- 
ation of  fictitious  votes  coidd  by  any  pos- 
sibility conduce  either  to  the  purity  of 
election  or  to  the  honour  of  that  House. 

Lord  GARLTES  said,  that  after 
what  had  dropped  from  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd)  that 
this  was  not  a  par^  or  personal  ques- 
tion could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
substantiated.  It  had  been  said  by 
hon.  Membera,  that  whenever  a  non- 
resident was  registered  on  a  £5  qualifi- 
cation, the  vote  must  be  taken  to  be  a 
fictitious  one.  Now,  he  could  only  say 
he  had  several  applications  from  g^- 
tlemen,  of  whom  he  had  never  pre- 
viously heard,  who  happened  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  county  he 
represented  (Wigtown),  requesting  that 
his  political  agent  might  find  proper- 
ties on  which  they  could  secure  a 
vote.  \_A  laugh.^  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  might  laugh,  but,  perhaps, 
it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  to  them 
to  be  informed  of  the  reason  given  for 
those  applications.  It  had  ^so  be^ 
said  that  strangers  had  no  business  to 
possess  votes  in  small  Scotch  counties; 
but  if  strangers  might  not  vote  in  small 
Scotch  counties,  was  it  proper  for  laive 
Scotch  counties  to  be  represented  by 
Members  who  had  no  title  in  the  county 
at  all?  If  the  principle  were  carried 
out,  where  would  the  hon.  Members 
for  Perthshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  also 
the  gentleman  who  sought  to  represent 
Dumfriesshire,  now  be  ? 

Sir  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER  said, 
he  must  remind  the  noble  Viscount 
(Viscoimt  Garlics)  of  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  Members  (Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Bruce)  to  whom  he  had  just  alluded 
had  been  returned  not  by  faggot  voteSi 
but  by  the  free  and  unbiassed  libe- 
ral voters  of  the  counties.  That  was 
deyond  all  dispute.  The  noble  Lord 
objected  to  them  because  they  were 
Englishmen — ['^No,  no  !"J — well,  be- 
cause they  did  not  reside  in  the  conn- 
ties  they  represented;  but  if  that  was 
an  objection  in  the  eyes  of  the  noble 
Lord,  it  was  no  objection  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  whole  of  Scofland.     The 
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fiict  only  showed  that,  fiEulmg  to  secure 
good  and  true  Liberal  represeutatiyes  in 
those  ootmties  they  looked  outside  for 
them,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
those  who  had  been  selected  did  them 
the  highest  credit.  With  reference  to 
the  more  general  question,  he  did  not 
euTy  the  position  or  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  addressed  the  House  from  the 
other  side  on  that  occasion.  In  default 
of  a  shadow  of  argument  in  support  of 
the  present  system  it  had  been  asserted 
that  it  was  an  admirable  system  by 
which  a  gentleman  could  assist  his  sons, 
nephews,  and  other  near  relatiyes  to 
obtain  votes  in  the  county  in  which 
he  lived.  But  the  lists  did  not  &M1 
the  hon.  Member's  own  conditions.  It 
appeared  from  the  roll  for  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Selkirkshire  and  Peeblesshire, 
that  the  faggots  were  not  sons  and 
nephews  of  proprietors  in  those  coun- 
ties. They  hcul  not  the  most  remote  con- 
nection with  those  counties,  but  were  per- 
sons from  Berwickshire,  East  Lothian, 
Aberdeenshire,  Edinburgh,  Dumfries- 
shire, and  other  coimties;  and  the  parties 
had  even  gone  as  far  as  the  county  of 
Fife  to  import  from  that  distinguished 
county  the  Conservative  ^ent  and  his 
son.  [Sir  Gbaham  Montoomeby  : 
There  is  not  one  of  them  on  the  roll  yet.! 
He  only  hoped  the  Government  woula 
take  sudi  steps  as  would  prevent  their 
ever  getting  on  the  roll.  Public  feeling 
in  Scotland  was  imdeniably  strong  on  this 
subject  and  was  daily  becoming  stronger. 
The  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  pass- 
ing the  Eeform  Bill  was  that  the  bond 
fiic  opinion  of  the  Scotch  constituencies 
dbould  be  made  known  in  the  election 
of  their  representatives ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  where  a  large  body  of  non- 
resident voters  were  brought  into  a 
county,  they  swamped  and  destroyed 
the  voice  of  the  electors,  and  prevented 
a  free  expression  of  their  opinion.  He 
strongly  advised  the  Gt)vemment  to  deal 
with  the  matter  with  a  bold  and  un- 
sparing hand,  and  if  they  did  so,  he 
could  promise  them  the  support  of  every 
liberal-minded  man  in  Scotland. 

LoBD  HENEY  SCOTT :  Sir,  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down  has  said 
that  it  is  an  unjustifiable  act  on  the  part 
of  any  person  to  increase  his  interest  in 
the  political  condition  of  the  county  in 
whidi  he  resides  by  giving  votes  to  his 
tons,  nephews,  and  omer  relatives.  I  do 
not  thiok  that  the  hon.  Baronet  has  given 


fair  interpretation  of  what  has  been  said 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  No  one  on 
this  side  has  maintained  for  a  moment 
that  he  has  a  right  to  create  fictitious 
votes.  The  existence  of  fictitious  votes 
is  what  is  denied.  Having  long  re- 
presented the  Selkirk  constituency,  I 
can  safely  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  votes  which  were  put  on  the  roll 
in  1835,  and  which  are  certainly  open  to 
the  cha^  of  being  fictitious,  there  have 
been  no  such  votes  created  in  the  county 
of  Selkirk.  In  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1838  on  the  fictitious  votes  in 
Selkirkshire,  it  is  stated  that  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  a  small  county 
where  the  parties  were  so  equally 
balanced,  they  should  struggle  for  the 
mastery;  and  they  besan — imich  made 
the  first  start  it  was  mmiaterial  to  in- 
quire— by  creating  fictitious  votes;  but 
mese  votes  are  now  nearly  exhausted  by 
death,  bankruptcy,  and  other  causes. 
We  have  since  nad  a  certain  number  of 
voters  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
coimties.  They  have  bought  properties, 
and  paid  for  them  with  their  own  money, 
and  they  have  a  fixed  hwiA  fide  interest 
in  these  properties.  If  you  are  going  to 
alter  the  Beform  Act,  and  say  that  » 
man  shall  not  have  a  vote  for  any  place 
except  where  he  is  resident,  that  is 
another  question.  That  would  be  alter- 
ing the  Beform  Acts  of  1832  and  1868, 
providing  that  the  county  representation 
should  rest  upon  property,  and,  how- 
ever much  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Ayr  Burghs  (Mr. 
Craufurd)  pointed  to  manhood  sufmge, 
I  am  glad  those  Acts  did  not  assert  tnat 
principle,  and  I  hope  the  principle  of  a 
property  qualification  will  always  be 
mamtamed  in  the  electoral  firamohise. 
If  it  can  be  proved  at  this  moment  that 
any  man  is  a  fictitious  voter,  let  him 
be  struck  off.  This  is  surely  a  mat- 
ter strictiy  for  the  registration  courts. 
Very  recentiy,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
lothian, seventy  joint  proprietors  in  a 
small  oil  factory  claimea  to  be  placed  on 
the  register;  they  belonged  to  the 
Liberal  party,  but  were  objected  to  as 
fictitious,  and  the  names  were  struck  off 
the  roll.  I  maint«ain  that  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  them.  The 
Liberal  party,  although  anxious  to  oast 
odiimi  on  their  opponents  in  reference  to 
the  creation  of  fictitious  votes,  did  not 
scruple  to  try  and  sustain  those  votes  m 
the  registration  court.   I  only  hope  the 
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Eetums  moved  for  will  be  given,  because 
tbey  may  be  of  use  to  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  question  should  not  be 
dealt  with  as  affecting  particular  cases, 
but  should  be  decided  on  a  broad  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Mb.  HEIGHT  :  Sir,  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  represents  two  counties  of  Scotland 
(Sir  Graham  Montgomery)  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  I  was  anxious 
to  address  the  House  on  this  question ; 
but  he  made  some  observations  which  I 
may  be  justified  in  attempting  to  reply 
to.  He  quoted,  as  an  authority  for  what 
is  now  complained  of,  the  course  taken 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
It  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  say  that  on  that  occasion  the 
whole  of  the  Conservative  party  in  this 
House  utterly  condemned  the  course 
which  was  taken  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  I  say,  therefore,  that  imless 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  entirely 
changed  their  opinions  on  this  matter, 
they  must  utterly  condemn  the  practices 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to-night.  A  Committee  was  moved  for, 
I  believe  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  show  what  bad 
things  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
doing.  One  of  the  cases  referred  to  in 
it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  law — 
I  think  before  the  late  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tindal.  He  not  only  supported  the 
vote,  but  declared  that  it  was  quite 
within  the  purpose  and  privileges  of  the 
British  Constitution  that  the  franchise 
should  be  extended  by  those  means  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  law.  But  bear 
in  mind  that  there  was  this  distinction : 
the  votes  made  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Lea^e  were  real  votes,  not  sham  votes 
like  these  which  are  being  manufactured 
in  Scotland.  What  we  did  was  to  ask 
the  population  of  the  coimties,  who, 
under  the  £50  tenancy  clause  had  al- 
most no  representation,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  408.  freehold  franchise,  and 
to  purchase  qualifications  and  become 
electors  in  their  counties.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  there  were  no  persons  who 
bought  votes  in  other  and  adjacent  coun- 
ties. I  will  not  overstate  the  case  at  all, 
but  the  general  course  was  to  advise  the 
populations  of  Leicestershire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Cheshire  to  buy  properties  in  the 
ootmties  in  which  they  lived,  and  thus 
to  enfranchise  themselves.    But  judging 

Lord  Senry  Scott 


by  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd),  and  other  Gentle- 
men who  have  spoten,  it  is  quite  clear 
this  is  not  the  course  which  has  been 
taken  in  Scotland.  When  you  buy,  or 
obtain  these  faggot  votes,  you  cannot 
give  me  one  of  them ;  I  am  of  different 
politics.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  trust 
if  I  were  to  ask  and  you  were  to  propose 
to  give  me  one  of  them.  You  cannot  sell 
them  even,  at  least,  if  you  were  to  pro- 
pose that,  you  must  sell  them  to  one  of 
your  own  politics.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  that  Gentleman  who  ran  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth — ^to  find  two  or 
three  different  persons  whom  he  could 
qualify  —  might  have  foimd  g^eat  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  any  specimens  of  the 
Tory  persuasion  in  Scotland.  If  he  had 
been  willing  to  have  as  electors  persons 
of  Liberal  opinions,  no  doubt  he  could 
have  found  persons  who  could  have 
qualified  without  going  out  of  his  own 
village.  Therefore,  the  difference  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  In  our  case 
the  votes  were  real  votes,  and  we  held 
the  property  which  could  be  sold,  and 
could  be  left  by  will ;  but  in  your  case 
your  property — if  it  be  a  property — ^has 
none  of  these  qualities,  and  in  point  of 
fact  is  no  property  whatsoever,  and  the 
vote  is  no  real  vote  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  law,  and  is  a  sham  vote. 
You  are  doing  that  which  the  "RuglKA 
law  would  most  certainly  condenm.  I 
look  upon  it  that  making  votes  in  this 
way,  coming  in  among  a  constituency 
80  small  —  they  have  in  fact  no  large 
constituencies — as  those  county  constitu- 
encies to  which  reference  has  been  made 
— ^is  really  making  war  on  the  British 
Constitution.  There  are  many  ways  of 
disfranchising  a  constituency.  You  may 
pass  an  Act  and  get  rid  in  that  way  of 
all  the  electors;  but  if  you  introduce 
persons  who  are  not  resident  in  the 
county,  and  have  no  property  in  it,  you 
may  just  as  effectually  get  rid  of  the 
constituency,  and  as  completely  disfran- 
chise it  as  if  you  passed  a  Bill  for  the 
purpose.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  pro- 
fess to  defend  the  Constitution.  I  tmnk 
if  they  consider  the  matter  as  it  has  been 
debated  to-night  they  will  feel  that  the 
course  is  not  only  foolish,  but  that  it  is 
wrong,  and  Gentlemen  returned  by  votes 
of  this  kind  must  feel  that  they  would 
much  rather  be  returned  by  the  uncon- 
trolled expression  of  the  real  will  of  the 
whole  constituoncv.  The  House  has  done 
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a  great  thing  within  the  last  three  years 
upon  this  question  of  the  representation. 
It  is,  I  believe,  resolved,  having  given  a 
wide  suf&age,  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
Buffirage  pure  and  real ;  and  we  have  got 
rid  of  the  foolish  and  ignorant  idea  of 
past  years,  that  there  was  something  in- 
jurious in  having  real  representatives  of 
the  people  in  this  House.  Having  come 
to  that  conclusion,  why  should  not 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  take  the  course 
which  some  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  who 
would  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  were 
they  in  it,  have  taken,  and  give  up  a 
practice  which  they  themselves  must  con- 
demn, and  which  whenever  they  speak 
of  it  as  practised  by  a  Liberal  they  con- 
demn just  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
condemn  it.  If  it  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, it  will,  I  should  think,  become 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  take  some 
steps  by  a  short  Act  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  words  to  make  this  fraud 
impossible  ?  If  you  send  a  man  to  gaol 
for  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief,  what 
fiihould  be  done  to  a  man  who,  in  the 
face  of  the  noble  representative  Consti- 
tution of  this  country,  invades  a  coimty, 
and  by  means  which  the  law  never  in- 
tended to  sanction,  and  the  principle  of 
the  law  emphatically  condenms,  shall  de- 
firaud  the  whole  resident  popidation  of 
the  county  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the 
electoral  power  which  the  law  has  con- 
ferred upon  them? 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  had  not  intended 
to  take  part  in  this  debate,  but  the 
vehement  expressions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  induced  him  to  make 
one  or  two  observations.  As  one  hon. 
Gentleman  after  another  had  risen  and 
declaimed  against  the  practices  they 
vrere  considering,  ho  could  not  help 
making  the  reflection,  **  AVhat  hypocrites 
we  all  are  !  "  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  said  that  when 
the  creation  of  faggot  votes  was  instituted 
by  the  Anti-Com  Law  League — 

Mb.  BEIGHT:  No.  I  did  not  say 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  created  faggot 
votes ;  I  said  exactly  the  reverse. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  was  sorry  if  he 
had  misinterpreted  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  he  certainly  understood  him 
to  say  that  the  Tory  party  condemned 
the  creation  of  faggot  votes  by  the  Anti- 
Com  Law  League.  That  was  the  im- 
pression he  had  given  the  House, 
f  "  No ! "  ]  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  mean  that,  it  was  impossible  to 


say  exactly  what  he  did  mean ;  he  stated 
that  when  the  Council  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  suggested  the  creation  of 
faggot  votes  the  Tory  party  objected. 
n^No!"!  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  thought 
they  should  not  be  unfair  to  one  another; 
each  party,  no  doubt,  did  its  best  to 
secure  a  predominance  in  the  consti- 
tuencies by  every  means  the  law  al- 
lowed; when  the  effect  was  against 
the  Opposition  the  Opposition  com- 
plained of  the  practice ;  when  the  re- 
verse was  the  result  the  other  side  com- 
plained. His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
behind  him,  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  had  said 
that  fifty-eight  faggot  votes  had  been 
polled  for  him  and  £)rty  for  his  opponent ; 
and  no  doubt  if  the  numbers  had  been 
revOTsed  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  have  remonstrated  against  the 
practice.  Judging  from  the  vehemence 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  he  presumed  the 
balance  of  advantage  through  the  prac- 
tices referred  to  was  on  the  Conservative 
side.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
right  hon.  G^tlemen  opposite  should 
make  themselves  out  to  be  monopolists 
of  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  that 
their  opponents  ou^ht  to  be  reprobated. 
His  experience  had  been  that  Conserva- 
tives of  great  territorial  influence  in 
counties  were  met  by  energetic  Liberals 
getting  up  land  societieB  Ind  enabling 
cottagers  to  become  freeholders  by  pay- 
ing 1«.  a  week  or  1«.  a  month  until  they 
pim^ased  their  houses.  He  had  been 
present  at  registration  courts  when  the 
question  was  fought  out  whether  the 
freehold  in  question  was  worth  39«.  6d, 
or  40«.  Now,  what  did  the  landed  pro- 
prietor do  to  counteract  this  endeavour 
to  upset  his  legitimate  interest  as  the 
owner  of  5,000  or  6,000  acres  ?  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten  by  the  Anti- 
Com  Law  League,  or  some  other  society 
in  London,  he  thought  that,  as  his  eldest 
would  some  day  inherit  his  property, 
there  was  no  harm  in  his  becoming  pos- 
sessor of  a  portion  of  it  at  once ;  so  he 
made  over  some  land  to  him,  and  perhaps 
did  the  same  by  a  younger  son,  that 
both  miffht  throw  their  votes  into  the 
scale  and  defeat  the  ends  of  the  land 
society,  who,  imder  the  pretence  of 
benefiting  the  poor  man,  designed  to 
deprive  the  landed  proprietor  of  some 
of  his  proper  weight  in  the  county.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  said 
tlutt  Cliief  Justice  Tinoal  had  laid  it 
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down  that  these  votes  were  within  the 
purpose  of  the  law.  [Mr.  Bright  : 
Keal  votes.]  But  the  question  was 
what  votes  were  real.  If  these  practices 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  let  them  have 
a  Committee  on  the  subject  and  see  what 
should  be  allowed  and  what  not..  In  his 
opinion  they  had  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
tune  that  night  in  raking  up  personal 
questions  between  this  great  man  and 
that  great  man.  The  debate  had  not 
added  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
for  the  question,  if  raised  at  all,  ought 
to  have  been  debated  with  much  less 
acrimony  and  party  spirit. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  said,  he  did 
not  at  aU  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in 
thinking  that  the  debate  had  not  added 
to  the  dignity  of  the  House.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Craufurd)  had  done  good 
service  in  bringing  the  subject  forward, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
also  done  good  service  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  had  discussed  the  proposition 
before  them.  He  agreed,  however,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  discussed  in  a  party 
spirit,  and  further,  he  admitted  that 
those  on  his  side  of  the  House  were  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  they  were  the 
sole  depositaries  of  electoral  purity.  He 
recollected  the  beginning  of  this  system 
in  Scotland,  and  a  more  disgraceful  or 
degrading  system  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine.  It  was  put  in  practice  by  both 
parties ;  he  would  not  say  by  whom  it 
was  commenced,  because  he  did  not 
know.  The  question^  however,  ought 
not  to  be  who  oegan  it,  but  who  was  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  He  hoped  that  would 
be  the  only  question  that  would  be  asked 
in  future.  He  had  been  in  hopes  that 
the  system  had  come  to  a  natural  termi- 
nation. The  noble  Lord  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  a  little  while  ago 
(Lord  Henry  Scott)  was  quite  right  when 
he  stated  tiiat  since  1836  no  fictitious 
votes  had  been  created  in  the  coimty 
which  he  represented.  The  practice  had 
died  out  altogether  since  that  time  until 
1865,  when  it  was  revived,  and  the  other 
day  indications  were  given  that  it  was 
again  going  to  commence.  It  was  in 
vain  to  go  back  to  the  past,  and  to 
bandy  recriminations  in  the  matter; 
hon.  Gentlemen  could  not  but  see  that 
the  times  were  changed,  and  that  influ- 
ences which  were  looked  upon  with  a 

Mr,  Sunt 


lenient  eye  before  woidd  not  be  tolerated 
now  by  the  enlarged  constituencies.  The 
last  Parliament  had  given  a  great  boon 
to  the  people  which  had  been  received 
with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  see  that 
the  boon  was  protected  and  not  abused. 
There  was  one  great  evil  in  the  system 
complained  of,  and  it  was  this — ^that  it 
was  as  near  a  system  of  corruption  as 
anything  in  which  honourable  men  could 
engage  could  be.  Parliament  was  trying 
to  prevent  electoral  corruption,  and  yet, 
by  this  system,  they  would  import  into  a 
county  a  set  of  voters  who  must  in  honour 
vote  one  way.  In  Scotland  that  evil  was 
felt  much  more  because  the  constitu- 
encies were  so  small.  In  large  constitu- 
encies like  the  English  counties  the 
representation  could  not  be  affected  by 
such  a  system ;  but  in  Selkirk  and  Pee- 
bles, if  tiiey  were  to  allow  non-resident 
voters  to  come  in,  they  would  over-ride 
the  resident  constituency.  He  would  not 
say  anything  about  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  and  its  Council,  further  than 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
their  case  and  that  which  the  House  was 
now  discussing ;  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  he  had  always  held  that  it  was  far 
more  constitutional  and  far  better  for  the 
country  and  the  people  to  leave  voting 
and  the  acquisition  of  qualifications  to 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and  not  to 
interfere  in  one  way  or  another  to  in- 
crease the  constituency.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  suggested 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  matter  should  be  inquired 
into  calmly  and  deliberately.  Whether 
that  course  ought  to  be  followed,  or  the 
Qt)vemment  were  to  attempt  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject ;  or  they  were  to  wait  to 
see  what  effect  the  expression  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  might  have  upon  the 
coimtry,  he  would  not  at  that  moment 
attempt  to  say.  But  this  he  would  say, 
that  the  course  complained  of  could  not 
be  continued,  for  the  people  would  not 
submit  to  it.  It  might  be  that  the 
landed  interest  in  Scotland  was  not  so 
fully  represented  in  that  House  as  the 
landowners  and  perhaps  some  others 
might  wish.  But  he  could  only  say  that 
territorial  influence  was  to  be  acquired  by 
other  arts  and  other  means — ^by  sympa- 
thizing with  the  people,  by  feeling  as 
they  felt,  and  sharing  in  their  senti- 
ments. That  was  what  would  g^ve  the 
landlords  an  influence  which  they  never 
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ooold  acquire  by  such  a  Byetem  ae  tliat  I  two  eervicee  a  week,  aad  Mr.  Inman 
■which  had  that  evening  been  brought  £35,000  for  one  weekly  service,  while 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  He  I  the  North  C^erman  Lloyd  were  to  have 
would  beg  his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  I  no  fixed  subsidy,  but  ordy  the  sea  post- 
hie  Motion,  and  the  Setums  would  be  i  age,  so  that  what  they  should  receive 


granted,   as  a  matter  of  course,  if  1 
would  more  for  them  on  Monday. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  tuithdraten. 

MAIL  PACKET  CONTRACTS. 
UOTION  FOK  A   SELECT  COMMXITEE. 

Mb.  8EELY  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
certain  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Postmaster  General  with  Messrs  Cunard 
and  Mr.  Wilham  Tmnn.n  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  last  year,  on  a  Eeso- 
lution  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter),  a  debate  occurred 
on  the  subject  of  ^stal  contracts,  when 
the  practice  of  ^ving  fixed  subsidies  to 
special  lines  of  steamers  was  condemned 
by  almost  every  person  who  spoke  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  likewise  contended 
that  in  the  several  contracts  which  might 


to  depend  on  the  number  of  letters 
they  carried.  Then  Messrs.  Cunard 
were  not  tied  to  perform  the  passage  in 
any  mven  time,  nor  was  Mr.  Inman,  but 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Company, 
wliich  had  no  subsidy,  were  bound  to  a 
i'  particular  time,  under  a  heavy  penalty 
'  if  they  did  not  keep  it.  Again,  Measre. 
Cimard  were  to  have  a  contract  for  eight 
years,  if  the  House  ratified  it,  and  Mr. 
Inman  for  eight  years  also,  while  the 
Nortii  German  Lloyd  Company  could  be 
sure  of  their  contract  only  for  six  months, 
when  the  Post  Ofiice  might  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  he  understood  that  the  Trea- 
sury had  written  to  the  Post  Office, 
recommending  that  it  be  put  an  end 
to.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1868,  the 
neht  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said,  that — 


e  entered  into  all  the  companies  should  ^  exceeded  bj  odIj  £i  ,500  the  lea  postage  the; 
'        '         "  "     ■'  '     '  •  likely  to  eim."— (3  Eannrd.eit.  1018.] 

It  was  now  admitted,  however,  by  the 


be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  terms  j ' 
of  payment  and  conditions  of  service. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hunt), 
who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, said^ 

"  He  did  not  think  there  «■■  anj  nwl  differ-    ' 
eDce  of  opiniop  between  the  Government  and  the  ; 
hon.  Uember  who  broufiht  forward  the  Motion." 
—{3  Baiuard,  cxo.  SOIT.] 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  closed  the  debate, 
and  recommended  the  hon.  Member  for   : 
Montrose  (Mr,  Baxter)  to  withdraw  his   ' 
Motion,  and  he  did  so.    But  anyone  who   ' 
would  examine  the  contracts  to  which 
he  was  now  calling  attention  would  see 
that  those   two  principles   of  no  fixed  i 
subsidy  and  of  equality  of  condition  bo-  ! 

tween  the  several  contractors  had  not   1    ,  ,,    .  -  . .         ,  .  , 

been  comphed  with.  On  the  25th  of  ^"'  ^  Z'^  ■JsH^f  *i°°  T^"^  ^^  P^ 
June,  Ust  year,  the  hon.  Member  for  ^J^'  .^"er  fitted  for  i^ussion  ma 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Sclater- Booth),  who  '  ^"T""!!' ,  ^**^^'^f.^^1'^S^' 
■was  Sen  Financial  Secretary  to  the  i^«'t'«°.*^*  ^'^^-^^^'^^t^^^^P"' 
Treasury,  in  answer  to  the  hon:  Member  I  ^'"«»P«"«f'  !*«™«^  *^*t,^^"^ 
~     ir    ■'.  -n..    :  steamers,  the  North  German  Lloyd  s,  and 

other  Companies,  with  some  of  which 
he  did  not  beUeve  there  would  be  any 
...  lime  I  difficul^  in  arranging  for  the  service 
,iJ0B»  of '  to  the  United  States — he  believed  that 
the    Hamburg    Company    would    have 
given    them  a  Saturday  service   if  re- 
quired— and  the  Post  Office  could  compel 
Messrs.  Cunard  to  have  taken  ship  let* 
2  T 


Post  Office  that  the  loss  was  £22,500. 
But  if  the  Committee  which  he  moved 
granted,  he  would  undertake 
to  show  that  the  loss,  taking  the  sea 
postage  onlyinto  accoimt,  would  be  much 
like  £40,000.  The  condition  in 
former  contracts  that  there  should  be  a 
sorting-room  on  board  the  steamers  had 
not  been  enforced  in  this  case.  It  might 
be  uived  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  that  the  Government  did  the 
best  they  could,  and  that  they  had  no 
option  but  to  take  the  offers  made  to 
them.  Now,  he  contended  that  there 
were  other  lines  of  steamers  which  would 
to  perform  that  b 


for  MoEtrose,  said  that — 

"It  WHS  the  intention  of  tho  GoTemment  ir 
making  new  contracts  for  the  eonTejance  of  th< 
mails  to  plaoe  alt  the  compsnies 
footing  M  to  terms  of  payment  and 
nrriee."— [3  Hamard,  eioii.  2133.] 
But,  instead  of  equality,  it  was  found 
now  Uiat  Messrs.  Cunard  were  to  receive 
a  fixed  subsidy  of  £70,000  o  year  for 
YOL.  CXCIV.    [thied  sebibs.} 
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tors  at  \d,  each,  and  there  were  penalties 
for  delay.  He  wcw  aware  that  it  would 
be  urged  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Tessels  should  call  at  Queenstown,  but 
the  Hamburg  steamers  could  be  got  to 
do  that.  The  Inman  line  when  it  had  a 
contract  which  did  not  bind  it  to  call  at 
Queenstown  nevertheless  did  so.  All  last 
year  the  Inman  steamers  called  there,  hav- 
ing only  the  sea  postage,  and  they  would 
have  gone  on  domg  it.  He  maintained 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to 
get  as  good  services  as  those  they  had 
now  obtained,  and  in  support  of  the 
assertion  he  would  read  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  when  Postmaster 
Q-eneral,  expressed  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1867.  His  Grace's  opinion  was  given  in 
these  terms — 

'*  The  Canard  Company,  though  no  longer  under 
contract  with  us,  would,  it  is  well  known,  con- 
tinue to  despatch  their  ships  as  at  present,  and 
would  assuredly  endeavour,  and  very  properly 
endeavour,  to  place  the  packets  under  contract 
with  us  in  a  disadvantageous  light.  It  has  been 
thought  that  we  might  put  ship  letter  mails  on 
board  the  Cunard  ships.  If  we  did  so,  the  Cunard 
Company  would,  no  doubt,  endeavour  to  carry 
those  mails  so  well  as  to  make  the  public  draw  an 
unfavourable  comparison  between  the  foreign 
company  which  was  within,  and  the  British  com- 
pany which  was  without,  the  pale  of  a  contract 
with  the  British  Government." 

That  opinion  was  contained  in  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  No.  42,  page  37 ;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  almost  to  dispose  of  the 
question.  By  the  contracts  now  on  the 
table  of  the  House  they  wotdd  get  two 
good  services  a  week  for  £105,000; 
whereas  on  the  basis  of  the  tenders 
issued  in  1867  they  might  have  had 
three  good  services  weekly  for  the  sea 
postage  only  —  namely,  one  by  Mr. 
"William  Inman's  vessels,  one  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd's,  and  one  by  the 
Hamburg  Company.  The  contract  for 
1868  contained  no  fixed  time  within 
which  the  service  should  be  performed, 
and  no  penalty  for  exceeding  the  time  ; 
whereas,  in  1867  there  was  a  fixed  time, 
with  a  penalty.  It  was  now  proposed 
—excluding  the  route  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd's,  which  was  to  cease — to 
have  one  line  of  Cunard' s  quick  steamers, 
one  line  of  Cunard's  slow  cargo  boats, 
and  one  of  Mr.  William  Inman's  ves- 
sels. They  might  strike  out  the  Cunard's 
slow  cargo  boats,  because  they  were  ge- 
nerally overtaken  by  boats  which  left 
one,  two,  and  in  some  cases  three  days 
^literwards.  By  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment they  would  .also  be  tied  for  eight 
Mr,  Seelif 


years,  and  would  in  all  probabiHiy  not 
get  a  daily  mail  during  that  period. 
Now,  in  1866,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderlej, 
then  Postmaster  General,  said  he  thought 
a  daily  mail  was  a  very  desirable  thing, 
and  that  it  might  be  obtained.  So  under 
these  contracts  they  woidd  discontinue, 
in  aU  probability,  the  North  Ghennan 
Lloyd's  service — a  good  service,  costing 
£12,000  a  year,  the  sum  which  they  re- 
ceived for  postage  ;  and  they  would  get 
the  service  of  the  Cunard's  slow  bcu^ 
on  the  Wednesdays  for  £85,000  a  year. 
As  to  speed,  the  Cunard  boats,  whidi 
would  be  under  no  penalty  as  to  time, 
went  at  the  rate  of  1 2  knots  an  hour  \j 
the  measured  mile.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hamburg  Company  had  one  boat 
the  speed  of  which  was  over  18  knots 
by  the  measured  mile,  four  boats  the 
speed  of  which  W6U9  over  14  knots,  and 
it  was  no  extreme  calculation  to  say  that 
in  all  probability,  before  these  contraciB 
expired,  they  might  have  boats  which 
would  go  15  or  16  knots  an  hour.  He 
was  informed  that  the  Messrs.  Cunard 
were  not  building  any  new  vessels,  while 
other  companies  were  building  new  ves- 
sels and  fast  vessels.  And  he  prayed 
the  House  to  remark  that  of  the  twenty 
boats  which  the  Messrs.  Cunard  kept  to 
perform  these  services  there  we!re  only 
six  fast  and  fourteen  slow  vessels ;  and 
whatever  time  they  took  the  Post  Office 
could  not  say  they  had  not  fulfilled  their 
contract,  because  it  had  accepted  those 
slow  boats,  and  knew,  therefore,  that  a 
good  speed  could  not  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  United  States  sent  no  mails 
by  the  Cunard  cargo  line.  The  form  of 
tender  issued  in  1868  required  the  dif- 
ferent companies  to  be  bound  to  time, 
and  the  fourth  clause  contained  a  penal^ 
for  not  keeping  time.  The  Messrs. 
Cunard  and  Inman  struck  out  those 
clauses.  By  a  Return  he  had  got  from 
the  Post  Office  he  found  that  between  the 
1st  of  January  1869 — the  commenoemest 
of  the  contract — and  the  8th  of  Februaiy 
the  Mes8i*s.  Cunard  and  Inman's  boats 
made  sixteen  voyages,  nine  of  whick 
exceeded  time.  In  two  cases  the  excess 
of  time  was  one  day  and  a  half;  v^ 
another  case,  nearly  three  days ;  in  an- 
other, over  three  days  and  a  half;  and 
in  another,  over  four  days  and  a  half. 
The  proper  time  was  twelve  days.  The 
North  German  Lloyd's  vesaelii  during 
that  period  made  five  voyages ;  and  ii 
two   cased  they  exceeded  time— in  Ae 
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first  case  four  Lours,  and  in  the  second 
eighteen  hours.  Would  it  not  be  better, 
therefore,  to  dispense  with  the  slow  boats 
and  keep  the  North  German  Lloyd's 
boats  ?  Again,  he  objected  to  contracts 
of  this  kind  being  entered  into  for  a 
term  of  eight  years,  because  they  would 
in  all  probability  be  pleaded  as  an  argu- 
ment against  any  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  postage.  The  renewal  of  the  contract 
witn  Messrs.  Cunard  in  1858  was  alleged 
again  and  again  as  a  reason  why  the  post- 
age should  not  be  reduced  from  1«.  to  6<^., 
and  it  was  stated  by  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral that  that  contract  entailed  a  loss 
of  over  £100,000,  whereas  by  arranging 
with  other  respectable  owners  of  ships 
the  postage  mignt  have  been  reduced  and 
a  saving  of  £100,000  a  year  effected. 
He  confessed  he  looked  forward  with 
great  hope  to  the  reduction  of  the  post- 
age between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  from  6d.  to  3<?.,  or  even  a  smaller 
amount.  At  all  events,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  before  long  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  fixing  the  postage  at  3d,  Nay, 
he  even  went  further  and  maintained 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  reduce 
the  postage  to  ld,j  for  he  believed  that 
the  loss  we  should  thereby  incur  would 
not  be  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  we 
expended  by  reason  of  the  contract 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Cunard.  He 
strongly  objected  to  the  system  of  giving 
fixed  subsidies  to  particular  firms.  A 
kind  of  monopoly  was  by  that  means 
built  up  which  was  highly  injurious  to 
parties  who  did  not  share  in  it.  On  the 
22nd  of  November,  1867,  Mr.  Inman 
wrote  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  a  letter  containing  the  follow- 
ing passages : — 

*'  Any  advantage  given  to  them  [that  is,  the 
Mesan.  Cunard]  can  only  injure  the  puhlio  ser- 
vice. .  .  We  have  as  good  a  fleet  as  the 
Canards  ;  our  company  is  seventeen  years  old." 

And  in  the  same  letter  they  expressed 
their  willingness  to  take  the  sea  postage. 
In  another  communication  they  stated 
that  to  give  Messrs.  Cunard  a  greater 
subsidy  than  the  Inman  Company  would 
be  to  enable  Messrs.  Cunard  **to  under- 
quote our  rates  of  freight "  and  make 
Lunan's  ships  go  empty.  No  doubt 
these  arguments  were  very  telling  as 
against  Messrs.  Cunard,  but  they  could 
now  be  applied  with  equal  force  against 
Mr.  WilHam  Inman.  He  imderstood, 
and  in  fact  he  knew,  that  Messrs.  Cunard 
had  informed  the  Post  Office  two  days 


a^o  that  if  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  were  carried  they  would 
not  call  at  Queenstown  to-morrow.  The 
Motion  they  alluded  to  was  his  original 
Motion,  in  which  he  asked  the  House 
not  only  to  appoint  a  Committee  but  to 
withhold  their  approval  of  the  contract 
imtil  that  Committee  had  made  its  Be- 
port.  Since  then,  however,  he  had  so 
modified  the  Motion  that  it  only  related 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
Now,  he  confessed  that  to  his  mind  it 
was  a  somewhat  strange  and  novel  thing 
for  a  private  company  to  plctce  itself  in 
^position  to  the  power  of  Parliament. 
He  would  say  nothing  about  their  want 
of  patriotism,  but  it  would  be  for  the 
lawyers  to  determine  whether,  in  the 
event  of  Messrs.  Cunard' s  boat  not 
calling  at  Queenstown  to-morrow,  they 
would  not  place  themselves  in  a  diffi- 
culty. At  all  events,  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  be 
influenced  by  a  threat  of  this  kind.  He 
might  likewise  remark  that  the  commer- 
cial men  of  London  need  not  be  under 
any  apprehension  that  even  if  Messrs. 
CuuM^d  should  not  call  at  Queenstown 
their  letters  would  not  be  forwarded  to 
the  United  States.  He  held  in  his  hand 
the  copy  of  an  offer  which  a  Hamburg 
Company  had  made  to  the  Post  Office  to 
the  effect  that  their  boats  for  carrying 
the  mails  to  the  United  States  should 
call  at  Queenstown,  and  that  they  would 
comply  with  all  the  conditions  in  the 
contract  of  Messrs.  Cunard,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  that  which  boimd  them 
to  allow  the  Grovemment  to  purchase 
their  vessels  in  the  event  of  war;  and 
they  offered  to  carry  the  mails  for  £25,000 
a  year  instead  of  £35,000. 

Mr.  BAZLEY,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  he  wished  to  state  why  he 
disapproved  the  contract  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table.  In  the  first  place, 
the  system  of  subsidies  had  long  been 
condemned  by  this  House,  and  he  there- 
fore regretted  that  this  contract  should 
have  been  proposed.  Like  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Mundella)  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
tL  Id.  postage  to  America.  The  mere 
freight  of  letters  across  the  Atlantic 
woiud  not  cost  more  than  £5  per  ton, 
whereas  Id.  for  each  letter  woula  mount 
up  to  £140  per  ton.  There  was  ample 
reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  a 
Id.  charge  would  give  a  sufficient  profit 
to  induce  owners  of  vessels  to  carry  the 
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mails.  If  there  were  no  monopoly,  we 
might  have  a  daily  communication  with 
America.  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  late  Government,  during  a  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  last  year, 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  authorities  **  to  put  an  end 
to  subsidizing  lines  of  steamers  and 
establish  free  trade  in  the  carrying  of 
letters ;"  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  that  he  was  desirous  of 
seeing  the  postal  service  across  the  At- 
lantic self-supporting,  and  that  it  was  in 
that  spirit  that  future  contracts  would  be 
entered  into,  but  that  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  fetter  the  hands  of  the 
Government  or  lay  down  such  a  rule  as 
was  then  suggested.  He  thought  after 
such  statements  they  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  why  these  con- 
tracts  had  been  so  impetuously  entered 
into. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'  the  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Postmaster 
General  with  Messrs.  Cunard  and  Co.  and  Mr. 
IVilliam  Inman  for  the  convejance  of  Mails  from 
this  Country  to  the  United  States  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee  of  this  llouse," — (Mr.  Seely,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  as  the  Government  did  not  pro- 
pose to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
he  should  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
very  lengthened  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  should  like,  however,  to  enter 
a  little  more  into  detail  than  he  had  been 
able  to  do  in  answer  to  a  Question  which 
had  been  put  to  him  a  few  evenings  be- 
fore, with  respect  to  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  them  to 
take  that  course.  As  he  had  stated  in 
reply  to  that  Question,  the  Government, 
when  they  came  into  Office,  foimd  that 
the  contracts  were  completed,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  by  the  action  of  a  Govern- 
ment, to  complete  them.  They  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Government  and  the 
contractors  ;  they  had  been  approved  by 
the  Treasury,  and  actually  signed,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  that  provision  which 
had  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  all 
contracts  of  the  same  nature,  that  they 
should  be  laid  for  a  period  of  one  month 

Mr,  Batdey 


on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  not  be 
binding  if  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  they  had  been  disapproved  by  the 
House,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  present  Qt)vemment  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contracts  without  a  direct  breach 
of  faith  with  the  contracting  parties.  The 
Government  were  perfectiy  aware  that 
many  Gentlemen  on  their  own  side  of 
the  House — many  Members  too,  he  be- 
lieved, of  the  present  Administration — 
were  altogether  opposed  on  principle  to 
the  granting  of  subsidies  for  the  per- 
formance of  postal  service.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  consider  whether  they  would 
make  use  of  that  power  which  the  proviso 
in  the  contract  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  the  House  to  withhold 
its  sanction  from  contracts  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  their  predecessors.  They 
thought  that,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
policy  of  those  contracts,  it  would  have 
been  very  unwise  and  inexpedient  that 
they  should  upset  the  action  of  their  pre- 
decessors. They  jurived  at  that  con- 
clusion on  general  grounds  altogether 
apart  from  considerations  of  the  policy  of 
the  arrangement.  They  were  or  opinion 
that  the  Government  in  future  negotia- 
tions with  commercial  companies  would 
be  placed  in  a  very  disadvantageous  po- 
sition if  such  an  element  of  uncertainty 
were  to  be  introduced  into  their  dealings 
as  that,  on  account  of  a  change  of  Go- 
vernment, engagements  entered  into  on 
perfect  good  mith  by  both  parties  should 
be  liable  to  be  sot  aside.  Besides  he 
very  much  doubted,  on  looking  at  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  on  whose  re- 
commendation the  proviso  to  which  he 
had  referred  had  been  introduced  into 
the  contract,  whether  thev  ever  intended 
it  should  be  used  for  such  a  puipose.  The 
Committee  had  pointed  out  that,  under 
the  system  wliich  then  prevailed,  the 
Department  responsible  for  confirming 
the  contract  had  very  imperfect  means 
of  obtaining  all  the  information  which 
was  necessary.  They  were  also  of  opinion 
that  the  control  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons possessed  over  that  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure  was  very  imperfect 
With  that  view  they  introduced  tne  pro- 
viso ;  but  he  did  not  find  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  that  it  had  ever  entered 
into  the  intention  of  any  of  its  Members 
that  the  proviso  should  be  used  as  a 
means  of  enabling  any  Gk)vemment  to 
upset  the  engagements  of  another.    Tin- 
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der  those  circumstances  the  Gbvemment 
declined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  the  House 
not  to  sanction  the  contracts.  But  they, 
at  the  same  time,  desired  that  if  possible 
the  House  should  have  an  opportunity, 
at  an  earlier  date  than  that  contemplated 
in  the  contract,  of  re-considering  the  whole 
arrangement.  They  had,  therefore,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Cimard 
and  Inman  Companies  with  a  view  if 
possible  to  induce  them  to  assent  to  a 
shortening  of  the  term  of  the  contract 
which  was  made  by  the  late  Government 
for  seven  years  with  one  year's  notice, 
or  practically  for  eight  years.  They 
tried  to  get  the  Companies  to  agree  to  a 
curtailment  of  two  years.  On  considera- 
tion the  Companies  refused  to  agree  to 
any  shortening  of  the  term,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  Mr.  Tnman 
consented  to  alter  the  day  of  sailing  fixed 
by  the  original  contract  from  Thursday 
to  Friday,  which  would  be  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  whole  arrangement. 
The  Government  certainly  did  not  deem 
it  to  be  their  duty,  because  they  did  not 
approve  of  the  whole  arrangement,  to 
fwt  an  over  punctilious  and  somewhat 
pedantic  part,  and  refuse  to  touch  the 
contract  even  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing in  it  what  everybody  must  admit 
to  be  an  improvement.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  saying 
that  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
Gt)vemment  and  the  Companies  there 
was  anything  which  in  the  slightest 
degree  diminished  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Gt)vemment  with  regard 
to  the  contracts  in  Parliament.  On 
the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  Com- 
panies in  declining  to  agree  to  the 
shortening  of  the  term  which  they  pro- 
posed made  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  more 
difficult  to  defend  in  that  House  the 
contracts  which  had  been  entered  into. 
He  entirely  repudiated  the  inference 
which  he  supposed  was  intended  to  be 
drawn  by  the  Question  which  had  been 
put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves)  that  evening. 
that  the  Government  in  the  negotiations 
had  committed  themselves  to  any  greater 
extent  than  before.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  would  very  briefly  state  to  the 
House  what,  in  his  opinion,  were  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
arrangement,  and  why  he  thought  the 
subject  was  one  which  might  very  well 
be  inqidred  into  by  a  Committee.     It 


seemed  to  him  that  by  means  of  the 
arrangement  we  should  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  which  we  had  enjoyed 
for  a  great  number  of  years — ^that  was 
to  say,  a  very  satisfactory  and  well-per- 
formed service  between  this  country  and 
America.  Whatever  might  be  the  ob- 
jections to  the  system,  no  one  would,  he 
thought,  deny  that  the  Cunard  Company 
had  conducted  the  service  in  a  manner 
which,  on  the  score  of  speed,  regularity, 
safety,  and  general  convenience,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Seely)  had  made 
some  observations  about  the  boats  which 
that  Company  now  proposed  to  make  use 
of,  but  so  far  as  he  was  aware  they  had 
performed  the  service  in  the  most  admi- 
rable manner.  The  Company  besides, 
he  believed,  pledged  themselves — and  he 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  pledge— to 
perform  those  contracts  in  the  same 
satisfactory  manner.  So  that  we  should 
not  only  secure  the  advantage  which  we 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  that  respect,  but 
escape  those  disadvantages  to  which  we 
shoidd  be  subjected  if  the  alternative 
course  had  been  adopted.  If  the  Gt)- 
vemment  had  refused  to  accept  the  ofiEer 
which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the 
Cunard  and  Inman  Companies,  there 
must  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
considerable  inconvenience  to  be  in- 
curred. For  a  time  we  should  not  have 
the  advantage  of  the  ships  of  these  Com- 
panies, and  we  should  have  to  depend 
on  the  longer  voyage  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  German  Company  between 
Southampton  and  New  York ;  while  the 
mails  would  have  to  be  despatched  on  a 
more  inconvenient  day  for  the  commercial 
commimity,  and  we  sJiould  have  the  fur- 
ther inconvenience  of  having  our  mails 
— ^he  did  not  know  whether  the  House 
would  attach  much  importance  to  that 
point — conveyed  not  by  a  British,  but 
by  a  foreign,  company.  There  were, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt, 
disadvantages  in  the  arrangement.  It 
was  much  more  costly  than  the  alterna- 
tive one  at  present,  and  would,  he  be- 
lieved, very  probably  be  more  costly  in 
future.  But  me  great  objection  to  which, 
in  his  mind,  it  was  open  was  that  it 
bound  us  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  one 
particular  arrangement.  As  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  had  said,  there  was 
a  very  great  desire — and  he  believed  a 
growing  desire— to  reduce  very  consider- 
ably the  rate  of  postage  between  Eng- 
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land  and  America.  It  was  qnite  pos- 
sible that  that  desire  might  become  so 
strong  that  this  coimtry  would  consent 
to  give  up  something  of  the  rapidity 
and  the  punctuality  of  the  mail  ser- 
vice in  consideration  of  obtaining  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  cost.  Even 
should  that  not  be  so,  it  was  possible 
that,  by  adopting  some  such  system  as 
had  been  adopted  by  the  American  Go- 
yermnent,  we  flight  get  the  service  per- 
formed  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  and 
with  equal  efficiency.  But  under  the 
present  arrangement  our  hands  would  be 
tied  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  it  would 
become  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
expense  to  the  revenue  to  eflfect  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  rate  of  postage 
between  the  two  countries.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  accoimt,  but  those  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  chief  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  arrangement,  and 
they  were  matters  which,  in  his  opinion, 
might  very  properly  form  the  subject  of 
discussion  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  Committee  might  very  weU  get 
through  the  inquiry  and  report  to  fiie 
House  within  the  time  which  had  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  contract  became  bind- 
ing, and  that  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  decision  on 
that  Report.  The  Government  were 
further  of  opinion  that  the  subject  was 
not  one  on  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
recommend  any  definite  course  of  action 
to  the  House.  The  Government  as  a 
Government  had  done  nothing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  their  predecessors,  nor 
to  induce  the  House  to  assent  to  that 
arrangement.  The  contractors,  they 
thought,  must  have  been  perfectly  aware 
that  the  decision  of  the  question  would 
rest  ultimately  with  that  House,  and 
there  was  nothing  which  could  render  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  either  to 
be  the  defenders  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  matter,  to  dictate  any  particular 
course  of  conduct  to  the  House,  or  to 
prevent  a  full  and  impartial  inquiiy  into 
the  whole  c£ise,  which  would  enable  hon. 
Members  to  form  their  own  opinions  on 
the  whole  case.  For  these  reasons  the 
Government  assented  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  and  if  tiie  inquiry 
were  conducted  in  the  spirit  which  he 
had  suggested,  it  might,  he  beHeved,  be 
terminated  within  the  prescribed  time. 

The  Marquess  of  Martington 


Mb.  graves  said,  as  it  would  pro- 
bably become  his  duty  to  divide  the 
House  upon  thisMotion,  he  regretted  that 
so  important  a  subject  should  be  brought 
forward  at  so  late  an  hour — hedf-past 
twelve.  It  was  not,  apparently,  a  mere 
question  of  these  particular  contracts, 
but  the  whole  principle  of  subsidies  had 
been  raised.  The  noble  Marquees  who 
preceded  him  had  told  them  how  tena- 
cious a  Government  should  be  before  up- 
setting the  acts  of  a  preceding  Govern- 
ment ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess  upon  eveiy  candid  and 
impartial  mind?  Upon  his  mind  the 
impression  certainly  was  that,  though 
outwardly  the  noble  Marquess  desiiM 
to  preserve  neutrality,  inwardly  he  de- 
sired that  the  acts  of  his  predeoesson 
should  be  upset.  As  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Seely),  his  quotations  about 
subsidies  and  his  general  objections  re* 
specting  them  would  have  been  mnoh 
more  in  place  if  made  last  year,  but 
since  March  20  of  last  year  tius  House 
had  confirmed  and  ratified  a  most  im* 
portant  contract  with  the  West  India 
Koyal  Mail  Company,  extending  that 
contract  on  terms  infinitely  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Company  than  those  pro- 
posed in  the  present  case.  By  preserving 
silence  at  that  time  the  hon.  Member 
was  a  consenting  party  to  those  con- 
tracts, and  to  the  principle  of  subsidies. 
As  to  the  statement  that  no  time  was 
guaranteed  in  the  performance  of  this 
contract,  the  answer  was  that  Messrs. 
Cimard  had  never  guaranteed  ^their 
time  ;  but  did  experience  of  the  way  in 
which  the  service  was  performed  abov 
that  there  was  any  need  for  such  a 
guarantee  ?  Their  own  reputation  was 
a  far  better  guarantee  than  any  condition 
as  to  the  number  of  days  and  horns 
could  be.  Again,  comparison  was  made 
with  foreign  companies,  and  one  migkt 
really  fancy  that  one  was  not  in  a  Brituth* 
but  in  a  foreign  House  of  Parliament,  to 
see  the  evident  sympathy  that  exitm 
for  foreign  competitors,  and'thehostilitj 
shown  to  English  companies,  lliese 
foreign  vessels  were  not  built  under 
such  a  survey  as  was  imposed  by  owr 
Government  ;  they  did  not  even  come 
imder  a  passenger  survey ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  200  tons  less 
weight  of  material  in  their  constraotion 
than  English  vessels  had  to  cany.  That 
would  account  for  speed  in  the  foreign 
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veeselB,  but  he  maintained  that  the 
Canard  and  most  of  the  Inman  boats 
deHyered  their  letters  in  New  Tork 
sooner  than  the  boats  of  any  of  the  fo- 
reign companies.  Some  dlnsion  had 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Canard  were  building  no  vessels,  but 
this  House  was  to  blame  for  that  fiact. 
It  was  the  temporizing  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  imcertamty  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  contracts  which  had  pre- 
vented Messrs.  Ounard  from  buildmg; 
but  as  soon  as  these  contracts  were  rati- 
fied they  were  prepared  to  go  on  building 
the  class  of  ships  that  were  suited  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails.  A  remark 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Beely)  which  he  hoped  was  imin- 
tentional — ^namely,  that  the  owners  of 
these  boats  should  be  compelled  to  carry 
the  mails  at  Id,  a  letter.  On  reflec- 
tion, the  hon.  Member  would  hardly 
adhere  to  this  remark,  for  it  could  not 
be  the  wish  of  Englishmen  so  to  deal 
with  those  who  maintained  the  maritime 
BQpremacy  of  this  country ;  and  it  never 
was  contemplated  that  the  obligation 
placed  on  ships  to  carry  letter-bag^ 
should  embrace  the  regular  mails  of  the 
country,  for  those,  if  forced  on  a  ship- 
owner, could  be  frustrated  by  delay  m 
delivery.  Then  as  to  the  threat  which, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  used  to  this 
House,  the  contracting  parties  had  a 
perfect  right,  in  case  me  House  would 
not  ratify  the  agreement,  to  act  as 
self-interest  dictated.  It  was  true  that 
when  they  first  saw  the  Motion  placed 
on  the  Paper,  the  efiEect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  annul  the  contract, 
they  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  to  say 
that  they  felt  themselves  released  from 
farther  obligations,  and  would  not  al- 
low their  ships  to  call  at  Queenstown. 
As  soon,  however,  as  they  saw  that  the 
hon.  G^ntieman  had  amended  the  terms 
of  his  Motion — ^merely  asking  for  a  Com- 
mittee—they wrote  to  state  mat  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  act  upon 
the  previous  letter.  No  such  threat, 
therefore,  was  in  existence.  He  pre- 
sumed that  what  were  required  as  essen- 
tial conditions  of  any  contract  for  con- 
veying the  mails  between  this  coimtry  and 
America  were  rapidity,  regularity,  and 
Sttfety.  Cost  was,  no  doubt,  a  considera- 
tion, but  it  was  of  secondary  importance 
when  compared  with  the  other  condi- 
tions, and  the  coimtry  would  condemn 
any  saving  which  was  effected  at  their 


expense.  Now,  what  were  the  fiacts  of 
the  case?  In  1866  the  Government  of 
Lord  Bussell  believed  it  was  possible  to 
carry  on  a  proper  service  based  upon  a 
system  of  ocean  postage  and  not  of  sub- 
sidies. They  advertii^  for  tenders,  and 
some  four  were  received ;  but  the  Post 
Office  Eeport  was  that  the  public  would 
practically  only  have  two  mails  a  week, 
leaving  Southampton  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  no  foreign  company  volun- 
teered to  call  at  Queenstown.  Messrs, 
Cunard  declined  to  tender  on  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  but  sent  in  a  spcKsifio 
proposal  to  convey  the  mails  for  a  specific 
sum.  That  sum  was  considered  too 
high,  and  ultimately  an  arrangement  of 
a  temporary  nature  was  come  to  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails,  at  £80, 000  for  the 
year.  Last  year  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
and  tenders  were  invited.  Messrs.  Cunard 
and  Inman  refused  to  tender,  and  the 
only  parties  who  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation were  the  North  German  Lloyd's, 
going  once  a  week.  Messrs.  Cunard 
and  Lmian,  however,  sent  in  proposals  of 
their  own  to  carry  the  mails  for  ten 
vears ;  the  former  for  £100,000  and  the 
latter  for  £50,000.  The  Government 
did  not  agree  to  this,  but  made  a  coun- 
ter proposal  to  pay  Messrs.  Cunard 
£70,000  and  Messrs.  Inman  £85,000  for 
seven  years,  and  these  terms  were  ac- 
cepted. The  gross  postage  received  was 
£  1 1 2, 000,  but  the  North  Gennan  Lloyd's 
received  £  10,000  out  of  this  sum,  thus  vir- 
tually leaving  £  1 00, 000  to  meet  £  1 05, 000, 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  guarantee. 
He  did  not  wonder  that  the  Treasury 
desired  that  the  arrangement  with  the 
North  German  Lloyd's  should  be  can- 
celled, seeing  that  their  boat  sailed  on 
the  same  day,  Tuesday,  and  was  fre- 
quentiy  outstripped  bv  the  Queenstown 
route.  Contrasting  this  contract  with 
two  other  contracts  based  upon  subsi- 
dies, whidi  had  been  virtually  adopted 
by  the  House  within  the  last  two  years, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  tak- 
ing efficiency  and  speed  into  considera- 
tion, there  would  be  something  incon- 
sistent in  adopting  the  Motion  before  the 
House.  If  any  company  deserved  con- 
fidence it  was  the  Cunard  Company, 
which  for  thirty  years  had  carriea  the 
mails,  and  had  never  failed  to  keep  their 
appointed  day,  unless  detained  by  the 
orders  of  the  Government,  and  had  never 
lost  a  letter  or  a  life.  When  that  Com- 
pany commenced  their  career  the  carry-i  a 
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ing  trade  on  the  Atlantic  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  but  now  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  Company,  heui,  without  recompense, 
adopted  Queenstown  as  their  port  of 
arrival  and  departure,  at  a  cost  to  them- 
selves of  £10,000.  They  had  also,  at  a 
critical  time,  shown  the  value  to  the 
country  of  their  maffnificent  service. 
He  did  not  mention  mese  ffiujts  to  in- 
fluence the  opinion  of  the  House,  but 
to  claim  fair  consideration  for  old  ser- 
vants. Neither  was  the  Inman  Company 
less  entitled  to  consideration.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  they  had  fought  their  way 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  their  vessels  were 
as  creditable  to  England  as  the  Cunard's 
vessels.  Allusion  neui  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bazley)  to  a  penny  ocean  postage,  as 
if  these  contracts  would  interfere  with 
the  accomplishment  of  that  idea.  All 
he  could  say  was  that,  seeing  that  a 
letter  to  Paris  now  cost  Sd.  postage 
for  the  same  weight,  the  adoption  of  a 
penny  postage  to  America  must  lead  to 
an  entire  revision  of  the  whole  postage 
system.  If  a  letter  could  be  carried 
to  New  York  for  Id.,  people  would 
begin  to  ask  how  it  was  that  a  letter 
sent  merely  from  one  part  of  London  to 
another  cost  just  as  much  for  postage. 
At  all  events  these  great  experiments 
should  not  be  tried  at  the  contractors' 
expense,  but  at  that  of  the  coimtry. 
"Whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
postage,  these  contracts  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  arrangement  on  that  point. 
With  respect  to  subsidies,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  opinion  in 
late  years  had  been  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  them,  and  he  had  been  in- 
clined to  adopt  that  opinion.  But  new 
circimistances  had  arisen  which  that 
House  must  not  lose  sight  of.  France 
and  other  nations  had  entered  on  a  career 
of  competition  with  this  country  in  re- 
spect to  carrying  letters.  France  was 
subsidizing  fast  lines  of  steamers  with 
heavy  bounties  to  New  York,  to  the 
Antilles,  and  to  Mexico ;  and  what  did 
they  get? — £350,000  a  year,  besides  a 
loan  of  10,000,000  francs  for  twenty 
years  without  interest.  The  French  na- 
tion paid  16*.  a  mile  for  their  subsidies; 
while  imder  this  contract  England  would 
pay  28.  6d.  Was  that  fair  competition  ? 
There  was  an  English  company  with 
which  he  was  connected  "which  ran  ves- 
sels monthly  between  Valparaiso  and 

Mr.  Graves 


Panama.  The  French  thought  that  their 
flag  should  appear  in  the  Paciflc,  and  a 
proposal  was  made  to  subsidize  a  com- 
pany. The  English  company  to  avoid 
competition,  offered  to  take  the  French 
maiLs  for  nothing.  But  the  French  Go- 
vernment, anxious  that  their  flag  should 
fly  in  the  Pacific,  paid  to  the  Trans- 
Atlantique  Company  8«.  a  mile  for  the 
carrying  of  the  mails.  Unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to  deal  liberally  with  the 
English  companies,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  maintain  the 
steam  lines.  The  establishments  of  the 
English  companies  had  greatly  added 
to  me  strengtn  and  power  of  this  coun- 
try, and  had  formed  a  great  nurseiy 
of  seamen  for  times  of  emergency. 
The  enlightened  Euler  of  France  de- 
sired to  possess  the  same  advantages, 
and  this  country,  therefore,  must  not 
stand  idly  by,  and  treat  a  fair  offer  to 
carry  the  English  mails  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  treat  it. 
He  objected  to  the  Committee  which 
had  been  moved  for,  because  the  object 
was  not  to  inquire  into  the  terms  of  the 
contracts,  but  to  upset  the  contracts  after 
they  had  been  ratified  by  the  previous 
Government,  and  after  the  faith  of  the 
present  Government  had  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent been  pledged  to  it.  He  looked  upon 
the  Motion  for  a  Committee  as  a  syste- 
matic and  organized  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  the  contracts.  If  the  question  was 
sent  up  to  a  Committee,  they  would  have 
only  twenty  days  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, and  ten  of  those  days  would  be 
holidays.  It  would  not,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  be  possible  to  obtfdn  a  Re- 
port before  the  contracts  would  by  time 
be  ratified.  He  thought  the  House  was 
the  most  competent  tribunal  to  consider 
the  question,  and  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple was  involved  in  the  matter  he 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it, 
though  he  was  willing  to  have  the  debate 
adjourned.  He  had  fair  grounds  for  so 
acting,  because  the  contracts,  regarded 
in  all  points  of  view,  were  such  as  ought 
to  be  sustained.  For  £105,000— the 
whole  of  which  sum  except  about  £3,000, 
would  be  covered  by  the  postage — ^there 
would  be  three  services  a  week,  aU 
starting  from  Queenstown,  and  looking 
to  the  regularity,  punctuality,  and  speea 
of  the  service,  he  believed  that  a  more 
fair  or  moderate  arrangement  could  not 
be  meule.  The  country  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  so  great  and  serious  an  altera- 
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tion  as  was  proposed,  and  on  these 
ffroimds  lie  asked  the  House  to  hesitate 
before  thej  refused  to  ratify  a  fair, 
and  equitable  arrangement. 

Snt  FRANCIS  CROSSLEY  said,  that 
as  one  who  had  a  lar^e  connection  with 
America,  he  was  of  opinion  that  we 
should  be  better  served  by  free  competi- 
tion than  by  subsidies  and  engagements 
for  eight  years  to  come,  especialfy  as  re- 
garded the  communication  with  a  country 
our  relations  with  which  were  increasing 
week  by  week,  so  that  eight  years  hence 
we  did  not  know  how  many  steamers 
might  be  running,  and  how  much  better 
terms  we  might  be  able  to  make.  He 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  a  little  foreign 
competition;  on  the  contrary,  when  he 
found  that  anything  was  manufSeu^tured 
abroad  better  than  it  was  in  this  coimtry, 
he  bought  samples  in  order  to  display 
them  here.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
Cunard  Company  having  a  portion  of  our 
traffic,  or  the  whole  of  it  if  they  could 
work  it  as  well  or  better  than  others; 
but  do  not  let  us  give  them  a  monopoly 
for  eight  years.  Kie  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves)  had  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  faith  as  between  one  Government 
and  another ;  it  was  no  such  thing.  The 
House  was  quite  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  and,  indeed,  why  shoidd  there  have 
been  an  alteration  of  the  law,  giving 
the  House  a  month  to  consider  con- 
tracts, if  they  were  to  have  no  control 
over  them  ? 

Me.  EUSTACE  SMITH  said,  the  con- 
tract with  the  Cunard  Company  did  not 
come  before  the  House  now  for  the  first 
time.  Some  years  ago  it  had  the  exclu- 
sive conveyance  of  the  mails  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  the  subsidy  was 
justified  upon  the  ground  that  no  other 
company  could  be  found  to  perform  the 
service  with  such  speed  and  pimctuality. 
Experience  had  shown  that  a  company 
wimout  a  subsidy — namely,  the  Imnan 
Company — had  attained  such  a  position 
that  the  Cunard  Company  had  been 
obliged  to  treat  it  as  a  partner.  If  we 
were  free  and  offered  no  subsidy  at  all, 
the  result  would  probably  be  that  in  a  few 
years  we  should  have  a  daily  line  of 
steamers  to  America,  equal  either  to  the 
Cunard  or  to  the  Imnan  line.  In  no  way 
could  this  House  be  accused  of  a  breach  of 
fSedth,  either  positively  or  constructively, 
if  it  refused  to  ratify  a  provisional  con- 
tract ;   because  any  man  who  entered 


into  a  provisional  contract  with  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
within  the  province  of  the  House  to 
treat  the  contract  as  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Churchward  was  treated. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  they  were  discussiziK 
the  question  under  considerable  disa£ 
vantages.  There  were  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  the  contracts  in  question^ 
and  a  Treasury  Minute  would  tiaow  no 
light  upon  them ;  but  there  were  other 
Papers  of  the  greatest  importance  with- 
out  which  the  Bouse  could  not  come  to 
a  fiedr  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Why 
were  these  Papers  not  produced  ?  These 
contracts  were  concluded  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment some  time  before  they  went 
out  of  Office ;  there  had  been  abundant 
time  for  the  Papers  to  be  printed,  and  if 
the  usual  practice  had  been  followed 
they  would  nave  been  placed  in  the  luuids 
of  Members  at  the  same  time  as  the  con- 
tracts themselves.  The  non-production 
of  them  was,  no  doubt,  an  oversight; 
possibly  it  was  due  to  the  confusion  that 
might  nave  arisen  from  the  new  distri- 
bution of  business  at  the  Treasury.  It 
used  to  be  the  business  of  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  lay  these 
Papers  on  the  Table ;  it  was  possible  the 
Financial  Secretary  might  have  thought 
it  was  now  the  business  of  the  Third 
Lord ;  and  the  Third  Lord  might  have 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Financial 
Secretary.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  have  produced 
them,  and  they  had  not  done  so ;  and  he 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
because  the  time  allowed  to  the  House 
to  consider  the  contracts  was  so  short. 
If  the  House  was  to  pass  contracts  in  re- 
view, a  month  was  the  shortest  time  that 
coidd  be  allowed,  becatise  there  were 
often  voluminous  documents,  and  other 
business  of  great  importance  must  have 
its  place.  In  a  Session  like  this,  when 
men's  minds  were  occupied  with  one 
great  question,  the  time  seemed  particu- 
mrly  short.  We  had  arrived  at  the  ISth 
of  ike  month  ;  and  the  contracts  having 
been  placed  on  the  table  on  the  seeona 
of  the  month,  more  than  half  the  time 

given  for  their  consideration  had  passed 
eforethe  necessaryinformation was  com- 
municated. The  Mover  of  the  Amend- 
ment had  had  access  to  Papers  at  the 
Post  Office,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  he  had  also  seen; 
I  but  even  if  he  had  not  seen  them  he 
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Bhould  have  Had  an  advantage  over 
other  hon.  Members,  because  his  recol- 
lection would  serve  him  as  to  what  oc- 
curred when  he  was  in  Office.  But  this 
was  not  a  position  a  Member  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  in  ;  he  ought  not  to 
stand  in  a  position  of  exceptional  ad- 
vantage. He  much  preferred  that  the 
House  should  be  in  possession  of  all  in- 
formation, and  then  he  thought  hon. 
Members  would  conclude  that  the  course 
which  was  taken  by  the  late  Government 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  endorsed  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  contracts.  The 
Mover  of  the  Motion  appeared  to  know 
more  about  the  contracts  made  for  the 
last  year  than  about  those  for  the  next 
eight  years ;  he  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
false  estimate  made  by  himself  (Mr. 
Hunt)  with  regard  to  the  postal  service 
of  1868,  and  very  little  upon  the  esti- 
mate on  which  the  Government  under- 
took to  enter  into  these  contracts.  The 
estimate  he  gave  when  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
lost  by  the  exceptional  contract  with  the 
Cunard  Company  for  one  year  was  varied 
considerably  by  the  non-realization  of 
expectations  as  to  the  amoimt  of  postage 
from  America,  a  largo  part  of  which  the 
American  Government  preferred  to  send 
another  way.  Again,  cdter  the  arrange- 
ments were  made,  they  were  discussed  in 
the  House,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  Hamburg  Company, 
whose  earnings  were  deducted  from  the 
amount  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  earned  by  the  Cunard  Company. 
To  that  extent  the  estimate  of  what  we 
should  lose  by  the  Cunard  Company  was 
considerably  enhanced.  The  contract 
was  discussed  fidly  at  the  time  ;  and  he 
stated  that  the  Government  did  not  con- 
sider the  arrangement  a  good  one,  but  it 
was  made  imder  difficult  circumstances, 
and  only  for  a  year.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  shown,  and  had  been  in- 
sinuated by  a  question  put  upon  the 
Paper,  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
an  implied  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
late  Government ;  but  there  had  been  no 
breach  of  a  promise  at  all,  express  or 
implied.  On  that  occ€tsion  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  American  service 
ahoidd  be  a  self-supporting  one  ;  and 
he  said  now  it  was.  He  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  we  oould  expect  the 
aervioe  to  be  performed  properly,  except 

Mr.  Hunt 


an  arrangement  were  made  for  a  term 
of  years ;  and,  he  also  stated  that  he 
thought  it  was  wrong  there  should  be 
different  arrangements  with  different 
companies.  A  question  had  been  raised 
as  to  the  inequality  of  terms  between 
the  Tnman  and  Cunard  Companies ;  but 
in  the  present  contract  the  terms  given 
to  both  were  precisely  identical.  In  aU 
particulars  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  by  the  late  Government  had  been 
fidfilled  to  the  letter.  What  he  laid  down 
was  the  principle  on  which  they  ought 
to  proceed.  He  objected  to  being  tied 
down  by  a  Besolution  not  to  give  a  sub- 
sidy by  a  fixed  payment,  and  he  referred 
to  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  which  resolved  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  lay  down  precise  rules.  He 
said  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  do  its  best  for  the 
country  if  it  were  bound  hand  and  foot ; 
and  the  Motion  asking  the  House  to  bind 
the  Government  wa«  withdrawn.  It  had 
been  said  that  there  should  not  be  any 
fixed  term  of  years  appointed,  but  that 
the  service  should  be  open  to  any  person 
or  any  company  who  would  imdertake  it 
for  the  sea  postage.  But  the  Government 
offered  to  receive  tenders  exactiy  in  those 
terms,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  They 
asked  for  tenders  to  start  from  Queens- 
town.  In  1868,  which  they  might  regard 
as  a  trial  year,  they  had  had  two  services 
weekly  from  Queenstown  and  two  from 
Southampton,  and  the  proportion  carried 
from  Queenstown  was  75  per  cent  and 
from  Southampton  only  25  per  cent.  The 
advantage  in  point  of  time  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Queenstown  as  the  ]X)rt  of  de- 
parture might  be  set  down  as  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  thirty-six 
hours  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  and 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
case  of  the  English  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  while  the  adoption  of  Southamp- 
ton, even  in  the  case  of  London,  pre- 
sented no  advantage.  The  Government 
therefore  advertised  for  open  service 
from  Queenstown,  on  terms  of  sea  post- 
age, terminable  at  six  months'  notice. 
It  was  an  old  proverb  that  you  might 
take  a  horse  to  the  water  but  could  not 
make  him  drink,  and  the  House  miffht 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  invitation 
for  this  particular  form  of  tender  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  response.  One  tender 
was  received  from  the  National  Steam- 
ship Company.  They,  however,  require 
us  to  make  a  stipulation  in  regara  to 
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half-ounce  letters  whioli  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  comply  with  in  conse- 
quence of  our  arrangements  with  the 
United  States.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
proposed  to  take  letters  at  \d,  per  ounce, 
out  also  proposed  that  Southampton 
should  be  substituted  for  Queenstown, 
thus  losing  all  the  advantac^es  in  point 
of  time  which  were  to  be  gamed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  port.  The  Ham- 
burg Steampacket  Company  also  ten- 
dered, but  required  288  days  to  perform 
the  voyage  during  the  summer  months, 
instead  of  264,  and  312  during  the  winter 
months,  instead  of  288,  and  to  start  &om 
Southampton  instead  of  Queenstown. 
There  were  also  two  other  tenders,  one 
&om  Messrs.  Gunard  for  £100,000  a  year 
for  two  services,  and  one  from  Mr.  Tniman 
for  one  service  for  £50,000.  The  average 
leng^  of  the  voyages  of  the  respective 
lines  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  was  as  follows: — Ounard,  11  days 
8  hours;  Inman,  11  days  22  hours; 
North  German  Lloyd,  11  days  12  hours ; 
Hamburgh  -  American  line,  12  days  2 
hours.  In  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  Jime  the  average  length  of  the 
voyage  was  as  follows : — Gimard,  9  days 
20  hours;  Tnman,  10  days  13  hours; 
North  German  Lloyd,  11  days  10  hours; 
Hamburgh- American,  1 1  days  23  hours. 
Now,  it  had  been  objected  against  the 
Cunard  line  that  the  contractors  got  as 
much  out  of  the  contrsict  as  they  pos- 
sibly could,  and  in  return  laid  them- 
selves imder  no  obligations,  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  in  any  way  tie  themselves 
down  as  to  time.  But  the  answer  that 
the  contractors  made  was  a  very  reason- 
able one.  They  said  they  were  unwilling 
to  hold  out  any  inducement  to  the  cap- 
tains of  their  vessels  to  risk  the  lives  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  and  the  safety 
of  the  vessels  by  endeavouring  at  all 
hazards  and  in  all  weathers  to  avoid  the 
infliction  of  penalties.  They  reasonably 
enough  pointed  to  what  they  had  done 
in  the  past  and,  taking  that  as  their 
guide,  he  thought  they  might  trust  them 
in  the  future,  especially  when  they  re- 
membered that  without  penalties  their 
vessels  had  kept  better  time  than  the 
vessels  of  others  who  were  liable  to  pe- 
nalties in  case  of  their  being  overdue. 
The  late  Gx)vemment  had  honestly  and 
loyally  tried  the  experiment  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter) 
had  said  they  ought  to  have  tried.  For 
the  decisions  then  made  he  himself  was 


chiefly  responsible,  and  that  responsi- 
bility he  was  perfectly  willing  to  bear. 
What  were  the  Government  to  do? 
Those  two  Companies  offered  to  conduct 
the  service  from  Queenstown  for  a  sub- 
sidy of  £150,000,  and  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  stipulate  that  the  contract 
shoidd  be  continued  for  a  tenn  of  years, 
because  it  was  evident  that  it  woidd  be 
impossible  for  persons  to  build  suitable 
ships  and  conduct  such  a  service  imless 
such  a  condition  were  agreed  to.  They 
had  in  contemplation  me  reduction  ci 
the  postage  as  soon  as  they  could,  and 
they  believed  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  that  reduction  at  an  earlier 
period.  They  were,  therefore,  unwill- 
ing to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  so 
long  a  tenn  as  ten  years.  They,  there- 
fore, insisted  upon  the  tenn  being 
reduced  to  seven  years.  The  sea  post- 
age of  the  outward  mails  of  the  last 
year  carried  amounted  to  £101,700. 
According  to  calculation  and  according 
to  the  increase  which  had  been  going  on 
of  late  years,  the  Department  estimated 
that  £111,870  would  be  the  sea  postage 
to  be  earned.  They  decided  that  the 
principle  upon  which  they  would  act 
should  be  that  the  service  should  be  self- 
supporting.  Allowing  a  certain  margin, 
they  fixed  the  amount  to  be  earned  at 
£105,000,  and  allotted  the  dividend  to 
each  service  to  be  performed — ^that  was 
to  say,  £70,000  to  Messrs.  Gunard  for 
the  two  services,  and  £35,000  to  Mr. 
Lunan  for  one.  The  Post  Office  autho- 
rities regarded  the  terms  as  preposterous, 
but  the  Government  were  firm,  and  the 
result  was  that,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, those  terms  were  obtained.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Lincoln 
(Mr.  Seely),  said  that  there  ouffht  to  be 
no  subsidy,  but  that  the  line  luiould  be 
self-supporting.  But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  remember  that,  even  if  the 
money  was  given  in  the  fonn  of  sea- 
postage,  it  was  till  a  subsidy  and  no- 
thing else.  He  claimed  also  for  their 
proposal  the  merit  of  being  self-support- 
ing. In  answer  to  a  memorial  signed 
by  some  very  influential  gentlemen  in 
the  City,  although  the  Gbvemment  did 
not  conciir  in  the  views  of  the  memorial- 
ists, who  thought  that  a  gain  in  time  and 
convenience  would  result  hom  the  ar- 
rangement they  proposed,  they  assented 
to  tn^  the  other  services  as  a  temporary 
matter.    Now,  if  the  contract  held  good. 
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what  would  be  their  position  in  a  few 
years  ?  In  1871  the  excess,  as  estimated, 
would  amount  to  over  £30,000,  which 
would  allow  the  postage  to  be  reduced 
by  Irf.  By  1873  the  excess  on  the  post- 
age to  be  earned — supposing  the  letters 
to  go  on  increasing  as  they  mtherto  had 
done — ^would  amount  to  £58,000  and 
would  enable  them  to  take  off  a  second 
1(?.,  and  by  the  year  1876  the  postage 
would  amoimt  to  £218,000,  and  permit 
of  their  reducing  it  to  3(f.  Therefore 
the  object  the  hon.  Gentleman  so  much 
desired  would  be  arrived  at  imder  the 
very  arrangement  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  meule.  He  had  not  the  small- 
est objection  to  all  these  matters  being 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Indeed, 
if  he  were  to  select  one  act  of  his  official 
conduct  which  he  would  like  more  than 
another  to  be  thoroughly  inquired  into, 
it  was  this  one,  because  he  believed  it 
had  been  the  means  of  giving  the  public 
the  maximum  euivantage  at  the  most 
economical  price  possible.  What  the 
people  would  be  inclined  most  strongly 
to  insist  upon  was  efficiency  and  regu- 
larity, and  they  must  remember  that 
they  could  not  get  all  the  advantages 
of  cheapness  without  losing  some  of  the 
advantages  of  regularity.  He  wanted  to 
know,  if  these  contracts  were  not  to  be 
carried  out,  why  the  Inman  Company 
were  to  be  asked  to  change  their  days 
for  sailing  ?  But  since  the  Inman  Com- 
pany had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
contracts  were  to  be  carried  out,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  had  put  his  Motion 
upon  the  Paper.  And  what  was  that 
Motion  intended  to  effect?  He  had  heard 
of  the  evils  of  a  weak  Government 
— and  imfortimately  for  himself  he 
had  been  a  Member  of  a  weak  Gt)vem- 
ment — \^Laughter\ — that  was  to  say,  a 
Qt)vemment  which  was  not  supported 
by  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and  he 
had  experienced  much  humiliation  in 
consequence.  But  they  were  told  that 
th^  had  now  a  strong  Government — 
a  Government  that  could  conmiand  a 
majority  of  upwards  of  100;  and  what 
was  the  conduct  of  that  strong  Govern- 
ment ?  It  came  down  to  that  House  and 
said,  **We  wish  to  abdicate  our  fimctions 
in  this  matter — ^here  are  the  contracts 
made  by  our  predecessors — deal  with 
them  as  you  will,  we  decline  to  say 
whether  Ihey  are  good  or  bad,  or  to 
express  any  opinion  whatever  concern- 
ing them."  Was  that  the  part  that  a 
Mr.  Hunt 


Gt)vemment  should  take  ?  He  called  it 
apoor,  mean  course  for  them  to  adopt. 
What  would  have  been  said  had  the 
late  Gt)vemment  adopted  such  a  course  ? 
But  he  denied  that  the  late  Gt)vemment 
would  have  adopted  such  a  course — ^they 
would  have,  at  aU  events,  avowed  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject.  They  might 
not  always  have  been  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  their  opinions  out,  but  they 
would,  at  all  events,  have  avowed  them, 
and  would  not  have  asked  for  a  Committee 
in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
responsibility  which  justly  attached  to 
them.  The  Government  had  declared 
that  they  were  neutral  in  the  matter, 
but  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Government  really  were  neutral  re- 
specting it  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
coln said  he  wished  to  refer  the  contract 
to  a  Committee ;  but  what  did  he  wish 
the  Committee  to  do?  The  noble 
Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartmgton)  had  stated  that,  although 
it  was  not  the  view  of  the  contractors,  it 
was  the  view  of  the  legal  authorities 
that  if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  carried  as  it  originally  stood,  fjwo 
factOf  the  contracts  would  be  cancelled. 
He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  that 
the  Government  should  have  thought 
the  original  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
rather  awkward,  because  in  that  case 
the  public  might  have  complained  with 
just  cause  that  at  a  few  hours'  notice  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  postal  system  was 
put  an  end  to.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Government  had  found  it 
convenient  that  the  latter  portion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  original  Motion  should 
be  struck  out ;  but  although  the  terms  of 
the  Motion  were  altered,  the  original 
intention  of  its  Mover  to  cancel  the 
contract  remained  imaltered,  and  yet  the 
Government,  while  professing  complete 
neutrality  upon  the  subject,  supported 
the  Motion.  If  there  was  to  be  a  divi- 
sion upon  this  Motion  he  shoidd  not 
divide  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Graves)  because  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  shimned 
investigation  into  the  matter.  Had  he 
the  wish  to  afford  a  complete  triumph  to 
the  late  Government,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  contracts  should 
be  rescinded,  because  the  state  of  things 
that  would  result  to  the  public  from  the 
postal  arrangements  being  suddenly  up- 
set would  be  intolerable,  the  present  Go- 
vernment would  be  turned  out,  and  a 
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damour  raised  for  the  return  of  the  late 
Government  to  Office.  He  should,  how- 
ever, be  sorry  to  secure  any  advantage 
to  himself  or  to  his  parly  at  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  the  coimtry;  but 
what  he  wished  to  say  was  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Government  was 
neutral  in  this  matter.  If  they  were 
indeed  neutral  and  there  was  to  be  a 
division,  let  the  Gbvemment  walk  out 
of  the  House,  as  he  intended  to  do  him- 
self. He  was  not  going  to  oppose  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  because, 
for  his  own  part,  he  shoidd  be  ^lad  to 
let  it  be  seen  that  the  statements  ne  had 
made  were  correct.  The  late  Gbvem- 
ment  had  acted  with  the  best  of  motives, 
and  with  an  anxious  desire  for  the  pub- 
lic service ;  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Clommittee  woidd  make  that  fully  ap- 
parent to  thepubHc. 

TmCHAlfeELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  he  did  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  x>osition  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hunt), 
who  said  that  those  who  supported  this 
Clommittee  were  in  favour  ox  abrogating 
the  contracts  altogether,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  that  he  himself 
was  also  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  [Mr.  Hxtkt  :  No.]  At 
all  events  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
he  wished  and  desired  that  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  appointed,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  attacked  the  motives  of 
those  who  supported  the  Motion.  It  was 
very  easy  to  explain  that  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  so  diffi- 
cult— namely,  the  conduct  of  the  present 
GK>vemment  in  this  matter.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  fit  he 
might  easily  have  thrown  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  present  Qtjvemment 
by  abstaining  from  executing  the  con- 
tract at  the  time  when  the  late  Gt)vem- 
ment  had  made  up  their  minds  to  quit 
Office.  These  contracts  were  not  exe- 
cuted until  after  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  formally  accepted  the  Seals  of 
Office  from  Her  Majesty.  He  did  not 
attribute  blame  to  anyone ;  but  the  late 
Gbvemment  chose  to  take  Mjion  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  making  the 
arrangement — as  they  were  legally  en- 
titled to  do— being  still  the  Board  of  tiie 
Treasury  till  their  successors  received 
the  Seals  of  Office.  They  exercised  the 
power  which  was  in  their  hands  of  bind- 
ing the  country  to  this  most  important 
engagement,  and  their  successors  had 


then  to  consider  what  they  would  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  he  must  ask  leave 
to  correct  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  'It 
was  either  in  September  or  October  that 
the  engagement  was  actually  entered 
into.  He  could  not  give  the  date  upon 
which  the  contract  was  finally  signed, 
but  he  knew  that  evezything  had  been 
settled  by  the  Treasury  lonp^  before  there 
was  any  thought  of  resigning. 

The  CHANCELLOE  OP  THE  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  l^e  Treasiuy  Minute  au- 
thorizing this  contract  was  signed  on 
the  9th  of  December;  the  present  Go- 
vernment accepted  Office  and  went  to 
Windsor  on  the  10th;  and  on  the  11th 
the  contract  itself  was  signed.  The  late 
Government  had  done  what  they  were 
legally  entitled  to  do,  and,  having  acted 
upon  their  responsibility,  the  present 
Gfovemment  considered  themselves  bound 
by  the  acts  of  their  predecessors  in  Office, 
lliey  considered  themselves  bound  by  a 
sort  of  official  etiquette  and  necessity  to 
carry  out  the  acts  of  the  late  Gbvem- 
ment,  and  they  accordingly  felt  them- 
selves precluded  from  taldng  any  part 
for  or  against  these  measures,  and  nad 
not  made  any  appeal  to  the  House.  As 
feur  as  any  statements  of  their  own  were 
concerned,  they  had  observed  a  strictly 
neutral  position,  for  they  did  not  think 
it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  Go- 
vernment to-  be  at  the  same  moment 
canying  out  an  engagement  entered  into 
by  others  and  taking  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  that  very  engagement.  That, 
no  doubt,  seemed  very  incomprehensible 
to  the  right  hon.  GOntieman.  But  he 
repeated  and  maintained  that  it  would 
present  a  very  regrettable,  and  even 
contemptible,  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  countries  if — ^having  adopted  the 
measures  of  the  previous  GOvemment 
in  good  faith  ana  honour — ^the  present 
Government  were  to  take  part  in  getting 
rid  of  those  very  measures.  That  was 
the  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  he  hoped  it  was  satis- 
factory to  the  House.  He  was  very 
sorry  that  there  had  been  any  slowness 
in  producing  the  Papers ;  they  were  in 
the  printer's  hands,  and  he  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  GOntleman  that  they  were 
not  withheld  with  a  view  to  prejudice 
his  case.  And  he  was  fflad  to  perceive 
that  l^e  right  hon.  GOnueman  had  been 
able  to  provide  himself  with  such  docu- 
ments   as   were   necessary.      He    had 
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adopted  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  endeavoured  to  carry  it 
out.  But  an  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Seely) 
having — ^without  any  prompting  &om  hun 
or  his  Department  or  from  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  as  a  whole — moved  that  the  subject 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having 
acquiesced  in  that  proposal,  he  should 
not  be  prevented  by  any  taimts  which 
might  be  thrown  out  m>m  taking  the 
course  which  he  considered  best  under 
the  circumstances.  Investigation  was 
challenged,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  made.  He  offered  no  personal  opi- 
nion upon  the  measure  itself — ^that  they 
had  udierited  from  their  predecessors; 
he  was  qidte  ready  to  go  into  Committee 
upon  it;  he  had  no  wish  to  hide  any- 
thing, and  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  House  might 
decide 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  mentioned  the  dates  inaccurately. 
He  was  now  in  a  position  to  quote  them 
from  official  documents.  The  offer  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office 
to  Messrs.  Bums,  M^Ivor  &  Co. — on  the 
1st  of  October ;  to  Mr.  Ingram  on  the 
2nd  of  October ;  and  accepted  on  the 
part  of  both  those  firms  on  the  7th  of 
October. 

Mr.  PIM  thought  the  Committee 
should  be  appointed  or  the  debate  ad- 
journed for  me  production  of  Papers. 

Mb.  CEOSS  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  persevere  in  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  which  would 
cause  the  evasion  of  the  inquiry.  The 
case  for  the  Committee  was  very  strong, 
and  the  House  could  not  otherwise  per- 
form an  important  duty  which  it  nad 
reserved  for  itself.  The  Committee 
would  be  appointed  with  no  foregone 
conclusion.  The  sense  in  which  it  would 
be  appointed  would  be  to  afford  free 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  in  this  particular  case  it  had 
specially  reserved  for  itself. 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  he  could 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  that  an  im- 
partial Committee  could  be  constituted 
in  this  case.  It  was  quite  clear  the 
Mover  could  not  be  a  Member  of  it, 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt) 
had  no  intention  of  taking  any  part  in 
it. 

Th$  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Mb.  GRAHAM  said,  as  the  represen- 
tative  of  a  great  mercantile  oommimity, 
he  would  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool.  The  Committee 
was  only  a  means  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  contract. 

Mb.  MACFIE  declared  he  must  do 
the  same,  unless  he  got  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Jfr. 
Cross f) — put,  and  negatived. 

Question  put,  *^  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  86;  Noes 
115:  Majority  29. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Postmaster  General  Dvith  Messrs.  Cunard  and 
Co.  and  Mr.  William  Inman  for  the  conveTance 
of  Mails  from  this  Country  to  the  United  States 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House. 

Select  Committee  to  consist  of  SoTcn  Members, 
five  to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selee* 
tion,  and  two  to  be  added  by  the  House. 

And,  on  March  16,  Mr.  Sbblt  and  Mr.  Gbatbi 
added.  Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers^  and 
records ;  Fire  to  be  the  quorum. 

MTJTINY  BILL. 

Oa  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodson,  Bill  for  punishing 
Mutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  Army  and  their  Quarters,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Secretary  Cabo- 
WBLL,  and  The  Judob  Adtooatb. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 

SEEDS  ADULTERATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wblbt,  Bill  to  prerent  the 
Adulteration  of  Seeds,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Wblbt,  Mr.  Bbakd,  Sir  Hichabl  Uiou 
Bbach,  and  Mr.  Rbad. 

Bi\l  presented,  aud  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  49.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Two 
o'clock,  till  Monday  neztt 
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DESPATCH  OF  BUSINESS  IN 
PARLIAMEMT. 

lEPODmCKNT  OS  A  SBLBCT  COUOTTEE. 

Eabl  OltANYTLLE  mored  that  a 
Select  Gommittee  be  appointed — 

To  Muidar  wbetb«r  in;  luililiM  can  b* 
IItbd  for  tbe  detiatoh  of  bnaincM  in  PvUuneDt, 
•Rwotallf  In  rvfird  to  Ibe  ralatloni  of  th*  two 

The  TJoTT,  OF  DEEBT  thought  it 
GOmpsratiTelf  immaterial  whether  the 
object  in  view  was  effected  by  means  of 
a  Bill  or  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Honses  ;  but,  aa  much  must  depend 
on  the  view  taken  by  the  Government, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  they  agreed 
in  the  deairftbility  of  remedying  the  evil 
complained  of — namely,  the  paucity  of 
Busmees  before  their  Lordships  at  the 
commencement  of  a  Session,  and  the 
undue  preseure  of  Business  at  the  dose  P 

If.Ain.  GRANVILLE  said,  he  thought 
it  best  not  to  enter  into  the  subject  prior 
to  its  consideration  by  the  Committee ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  noble  Earl  that 
iho  Government  were  anxious  to  dis- 
oover,  lltrough  the  medium  of  the  Com- 
mittee, some  mode  of  remedying  the  evils 
oompUined  of. 

Motion  agreed  (o. 

SolMt  CommlttM  ftppoiotad,  lueb  Commlttoa 
to  oODiict  of  lii  Lordi,  tbreo  to  b*  a  qnwam, 
"To  eantidir  whsthcr  tnj  faoilitlei  eao  M  glTen 
Ar  tbo  dMpatch  of  buaineM  la  Parlument,  upa- 
oiaUf  in  nnrd  to  the  relstioai  of  tlw  two 
Hoiiiai."~-(!rA#  Earl  OrativiUt.) 

The  following  Lordi  nuned  mtiiiben  of  the 
Committee : 

H.  Smiiibur;  V.  Evcnie; 

B.  Drrbj  T.  Hilihx 

E.  QnuiTlUa  L,  Hcdeadala 

And  s  me«Mi(<  Hot  to  tbe  Commoni  to  aeqiuint 
tbemtbat  tbls  llouw  haiappointad  a  eommitte* 
of  lix  Lordi  to  join  with  a  oommitUe  of  tba 
Commona  "To  ooniidar  whatber  anj  faollitiei 
ean  ba  pjen  for  the  deepatch  of  bunlnaii  In  Par- 
liament, etpacLnllj  In  rcgnrd  to  tbe  ralatioDl  ol 
the  too  HouK*  ;"  und  to  requeit  that  tba  Com- 
noDi  will  be  pleaied  to  appoint  an  equal  nnmber 
of  mambari  to  ba  joined  with  the  membera  of  tliii 

HABITUAL  CRIMINALS  BILL. 
{Th*  Lord  PHvy  SmI.) 
(KO.  18.)      COJOOITEB. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

ClauBea  1  and  2  Offrted  to. 


Olaoee  3  (D^nition  ot "  Court"). 

Thb  T!!*TtT,  OF  KEMBEEIiET  moved 
to  add  at  end  of  Clause — 

" '  Cbiaf  OOoer  of  Poliea '  abaU  mean  witUs  «m 
diatriot  of  Uko  matrop^tan  polioa  foroa  tlia  000* 


of  polioa  ;  and  al 
inolada  an;  of  tba  (Mlowlng  penooi — ahiaf  oob- 
atabia,  head  eonitable,  or  other  obiaf  ofBoar  ol 
polioa  OF  of  a  diviaioD  of  potioe,  bT  whataver  nuni 
■nob  ohlef  ofloer  majr  be  eallad." 
The  Intention  of  thu,  in  conjunction  with 
Clause  4,  was  to  require  the  written 
authority  of  the  chief  officer  Sai  the 
arrest  by  any  oonetable  of  a  person  sus- 
pected of  didionest  practices.  This  had 
been  done  hitherto,  as  shown  by  the 
memorandum  of  the  Chief  Commissionar 
in  the  metropolis  which  had  lately  been 
presented,  but  the  object  was  to  convert 
the  custom  into  a  statutory  provision. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
P»rt  I.     Criminala  at  large  on  Ximnw. 

Clause  4  (Power  to  apprehend  hold- 
ers of  license  on  susmcion).    

Thb  Eakl  oy  KIMBBELET  moved 
to  insert  in  line  17  after  (''niay"Jthe 
words  "  if  authorized  so  to  do  in  writing 
by  a  chief  officer  of  police." 

Amendment  agretd  to. 

Eabl  GBEY  moved  an  Amendment; 
for  the  first  paragraph  of  the  clause  aa 
it  stands  in  uie  Bill  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  Anj  eoniiet  wbo  ta  tbe  holder  of  a  lioenoe 
giaoted  under  Penal  Serrltade  Aot4,  IMS,  1857, 
and  1864,  maj  ba  raqalred  bf  a  writton  order, 
aigned  bj  •  eommiaaioner  or  inapeetor  or  eUef 
eonetable  of  polios,  to  appear  belbre  a  juatloa  of 


Buoh  order  majr  ba 
mm  w  wDom  it  is  addreaaad  bf 
polioa  afbeat,  who  maj  witbent 
warrant  take  into  oaatodf  aod  bring  Iisfbre  a 
.  jaatloeof  the  peace  orothar  competent  magtatraU 
I  anj  eonviot  wbo  aball  baTo  AUIed  to  ob^  anoh 
I  order  ao  aarred  upon  him." 
He  said,  that  under  any  arrangement 
the  power  of  the  police  would  be  ex- 
cessive ;  but  at  all  events  he  did  not  think 
the  ticket-holder  should  be  arrested 
without  notice.  It  mi^ht  indeed  be 
urged  that  if  served  with  a  notice  he 
would  immediately  abscond;  but  tlia 
Bill,  it  was  claimed,  would  insure  aa 
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effective  supervision  over  these  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom — and  indeed 
the  whole  system  of  licensing  was  absurd, 
unless  the  arrangements  for  supervision 
were  such  that  sooner  or  later  a  man 
who  ran  away  could  be  traced  and  visited 
with  increased  punishment.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  the  licensee  to  arrest 
him  without  notice,  perhaps  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  under 
particularly  painful  circumstances,  and 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  in  the  first 
instance  to  serve  an  order  upon  him  to 
attend  before  a  magistrate  and  give  an 
account  of  himself.  If  he  did  not  do  so 
he  could  then  be  arrested  in  default. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree 
to  the  Amendment.  It  was  obvious  that 
if  they  gave  any  such  notice  to  any  sus- 
pected license-holder,  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  abscond,  and  thus  the 
whole  object  of  the  measure  would  be 
defeated.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  men  to  whom  this  clause  applied  had 
been  guilty  of  serious  offences.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  supervision  of  criminals 
by  the  police  would  be  materially  im- 
proved by  the  Bill,  but  it  was  idle  to 
expect  that  it  could  be  made  so  perfect 
that  the  police  could  at  any  moment  lay 
their  hands  on  a  suspected  character  to 
whatever  portion  of  the  country  he  might 
remove.  The  Government  were  not  de- 
sirous of  making  the  law  unduly  severe, 
but  he  did  not  know  why  men  who  had 
been  convicted  of  serious  crimes  should 
be  dealt  with  with  extreme  tenderness. 
While  permitting  men,  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  whole  period  of  their  sentence 
in  a  convict  prison  or  at  public  works, 
to  go  out  and  earn  an  honest  living,  care 
must  be  taken  that  society  was  not  in- 
jured by  their  release,  and  a  vigilant 
watch  must  be  kept  over  them.  The  Bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
dispense  with  the  obligation  of  reporting 
themselves  every  month  to  the  police, 
and  they  would  not  be  arrested  without 
the  authority  of  a  chief  officer,  who, 
from  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
and  his  liability  to  public  censure,  if 
he  gave  such  authority  on  insufficient 
groimds,  would  not  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  any  license-holder  who  was 
conducting  hiiaselfproperly. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBUEY  said, 

their  object  should  be  to  avoid  giving 

publicity  to  a  man's  antecedents  if  he 

was  earning  an  honest  livelihood.     The 

Earl  Grey 


Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  would  en- 
tirely defeat  that  object;  and  he  feared 
that  even  the  clause  as  it  now  stood 
would  be  too  apt  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  A  person  served  with  a  notice  in 
the  presence  of  his  feUow- workmen  or 
arrested  on  suspicion  would  infallibly  be 
dismissed. 

The  Eabl  of  CAENAEVON  objected 
to  the  Amendment  as  one  which,  by 
giving  the  opportunity  of  escape,  would 
nullify  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  There 
might  be  a  hardship,  as  urged  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  in 
serving  a  notice  on  a  man  perhaps  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow  workmen  ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  had 
a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  employer 
as  well  as  to  the  man  he  employed.  It 
would  be  very  unjust  to  the  employer  to 
conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  he  was 
trusting  a  man  who  had  already  been 
convicted  on  a  criminal  charge  ;  and  he 
believed  that  whenever  that  concealment 
had  been  practised  it  had  been  found  to 
operate  disadvantageously  for  all  the 
parties  interested.  The  great  majority 
of  employers  were  willing  to  give  a  fair 
consideration  to  the  case  of  a  criminal 
with  whose  previous  history  they  had 
been  made  acquainted,  and  were  dis- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  to  resent  any 
attempt  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  upon  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBUEY  wished 
to  know  the  exact  position  in  which  the 
police  were  to  stand  with  regard  to  em- 
ployers. If  a  policeman  thought  it  his 
duty  to  inform  an  employer  that  he  had 
a  ticket-holder  in  his  service,  the  usual 
result  would  be  the  man's  dismissal ;  and 
he  had  known  several  instances  of  the 
kind.  A  policeman,  on  the  other  hand, 
knowing  that  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  vagabonds  was  employed  in  a 
confidential  situation  in  a  large  work- 
shop, might  not  think  it  his  duty  to  tell 
the  employer  the  man's  character.  Some 
line  ought  to  be  marked  out  for  the  poUce 
to  act  on. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  memorandum  to 
which  he  had  already  referred  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  police  to  give 
notice  to  employers  of  the  antecedents  of 
licensees  in  their  employ. 

Lord  H YLTON  said,  that  if  it  was 
made  difficult  for  these  men  to  obtain 
employment  through  the  publicity  given 
to  their  previous  character,  and  tnrough 
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the  constant  superviedon  of  the  police,  the 
entire  object  of  tickets-of-leave — namely, 
their  absorption  into  the  ranks  of  the 
industrial  classes — would  be  defeated. 
He  thought  the  clause  might  be  struck 
out  as  unnecessary,  for  there  was  power 
for  punishing  men  severely  if  they  re- 
lapsed into  crime. 

The  Mabqtjess  of  SAUSBTJEY  said, 
he  had  been  rather  alarmed  at  hearing 
from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley)  that  the  police  did  not  deem  it 
their  duty  to  inform  employers  of  the 
true  character  of  a  man  whom  they  might 
receive  into  their  service.  This  might  be 
merciful  towards  the  ticket-of-leave  man, 
but  was  it  just  towards  his  employer? 
The  interests  of  the  employer  and  tiiose 
of  the  ticket-holder  being  in  direct  op- 
position, which  of  the  two  were  the 
Government  to  consult?  To  allow  the 
employer  to  suffer  from  the  bad  character 
of  a  licensee  on  the  chance  that  the  latter 
had  reformed  seemed  to  him  a  mistaken 
policy.  The  Government  were  every 
year  secretly  throwing  on  society  a  num- 
ber of  people  who,  from  previous  habits, 
were  likely  to  plunder  those  under  whom 
they  served.  The  least  therefore  the 
(Government  could  do  to  repair  the  injury 
to  Bociely  was  to  insure  that  the  police 
exercised  that  vigilant  supervision  which 
the  employers,  if  properly  warned,  would 
exercise  for  themselves,  and  that  at  the 
first  symptom  of  an  inclination  to  resort 
to  their  old  criminal  habits,  the  employers 
should  be  saved  from  the  danger  to  which 
the  Government  had  exposed  them.  The 
tendency  of  the  Amendment  was  one 
which  had  been  too  common  of  late  years 
— namely,  that  when  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety and  the  interests  of  the  criminals 
were  in  conflict  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Gk)vemment  to  care  for  the  criminals 
more  than  for  society.  These  men  were 
making  war  upon  society,  and  society 
ought  surely  to  neglect  no  means  of 
making  war  upon  them. 

LoKD  HOUGHTON  said,  he  thought 
the  noble  Marquess  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  whole  object  of  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system.  The  object  of  that  system 
was  to  give  a  man  a  chance  of  returning 
to  honest  courses ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  object  could  bo  obtained  if  publicity 
were  given  to  the  facts  of  his  previous 
career.  At  "Wakefield  there  was  an  or- 
ganization by  which  every  prisoner  on 
his  discharge,  whether  on  a  ticket-of-leave 
or  otherwise,  could  find  a  home  for  six  or 

VOL.  CXCIY.  [thikd  series.] 


twelve  months  until  he  could  find  em- 
ployment for  himself,  or  until  an  em- 
ployer came  to  look  for  him.  This  had 
succeeded  admirably,  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  inmates  of  the 
institution  had  merged  into  the  honest 
and  industrious  classes ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  such  an  institution  were  attached 
to  every  prison.  To  attempt  to  treat  a 
man  as  a  prisoner  and  yet  as  an  honest 
member  of  society  would  never  succeed ; 
nor  did  he  think  we  should  try  to  intro- 
duce the  status  which  unfortimately  ex- 
isted on  so  large  a  scale  in  some  other 
countries,  where  men  were  walking 
about  apparently  free,  and  yet  were 
really  under  the  supervision  of  the  law. 
He  imderstood  that  a  number  of  emi- 
nent Judges  and  magistrates  were  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  this  clause 
— ^the  arrest  of  men  on  mere  suspicion, 
without  any  corpus  delicti — would  be 
liable  to  great  abuse  and  would  never 
work  sati^actorily.  One  difficulty  would 
consist  in  determining  what  was  an 
honest  occupation.  Were  small  re- 
tailers necessEurily  honest,  or  was  the 
holding  of  shares  in  a  limited  liability 
company  necessarily  an  honest  occu- 
pation ?  The  intention,  of  course,  was 
that  a  man  should  have  some  means  of 
living,  so  as  not  to  be  tempted  by  want 
to  commit  crime;  but  the  inqidry  and 
exposure  now  proposed  would  imme- 
diately deprive  him  of.  whatever  honest 
occupation  he  might  have. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY suggested 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  that 
they  should  confine  themselves  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Amendment  of  his 
noble  Friend,  and  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the 
clause. 

Lord  CAIBNS  said,  he  preferred  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  in  this 
case.  By  the  Government  proposal  the 
responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
pohce  of  obtaining  reasonable  proof 
that  the  man  was  not  making  out  a 
living  by  honest  means,  and  so  securing 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  the  power  not 
bein^  improperly  exercised;  whereas 
the  Amendment  would  enable  the  police 
to  summon  the  man  before  a  magistrate, 
and  would  impose  upon  him  the  task  of 
showing  that  he  was  following  some 
honest  employment,  and  thus  defeating 
the  object  m  view — ^that  men  willing  to 
be  honest  and  industrious  should  not  be 
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distorbed  wiHiout  reasonable  cause.  If  I  a  license,  and  many  men,  he  waa  tarry 
this  provision  were  adopted,  hundreds  to  say,  were  supported  entirely  by 
of  ticket-of-leave  men  mig'bt  be  sum-  !  women,  ajid  in  theee  cases  persons 
moned  before  a  magistrate  oa  the  mere  j  would  be  most  unwilling  to  tov^  how 
reroonsibili ty  of  a  constable,  I  they  gained  a  livelihood.     He  wished 

EaklOBXT  explained  that  the  Amend-  I  while  this  clause  was  being  discussed  to 
ment,  as  weU  as  the  original  clause.  '  defend  himself  against  the  noble  Mar- 
would  require  a  constable  to  be  satisfied  quess's  charge  of  taking  up  the  cause 
that  a  man  was  living  dishonestly  hefort^    of  the  criminals  against  the  interests  of 

The  MABQUEsa  of  SAUSBTTBY  said, 
had  made  no  such  charge  against  thv 


taking  any  action ;  the  only  difference    society. 


appear,  while  under  the  latter  he  would  \  noble  Earl. 


i  at  once.  He  did  not  desire, 
however,  to  press  the  proposal. 

Amendment  wUMrawn. 

The  Eabi.  of  CAItNAEVON  moved, 
in  line  25,  to  leave  out  ("  getting")  and 
insert  ("  endeavouring  to  get"). 

The  Eael  of  KIMBEELEY,  while 
admitting  the  desirability  of  protectine* 
licensees  from  unfair  molestation,  ur^d 
that  a  man,  onlese  starving — in  whicb 
case  he  would  be  sent  to  the  workhouse 
— must  be  living  either  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly.    There   was  no  intermediate 


The  Eabl  of  SHAETESBUEY  said, 
ne  was  happy  to  accept  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's disclaimer,  but  wished  neverthe- 
less to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he 
objected  to  this  clause.  He  believed 
that  in  so  objecting  he  was  maintaining 
the  interests  of  society.  We  were  now 
beset  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  a  class  of  desperate  characters 
who  were  preying  upon  society  because 
at  this  moment  they  had  no  other  meani 
of  living.  Let  there,  then,  be  just  so 
much  control  and  supervision  over  them 


^_~»  »%,j  x.^  AiA  ^^t-  onn  v^ « :     1  as  should  not  shut  them  out  altogether 

stage,  ana  ne  did  not  see  now  a  mains-    ~  -wi      e      ■   ■        ""»°"™ 

*^=   ™,1^    ^^t^™,;^^  ^>,.ti,^.  „^„„    fromanypossibihtyofgammganhraiest 


tl^te  could  determine  whether  a  man  1  ,.  ,..  --,'  tt  "  .  "j  j.  "  .  i'  . 
—  <t  j„~^  .,-!«~  tn  ^,.i  11  „  !.«  .J  I  livelihood.  He  ventured  to  repeat  what 
was      endeavouring  to  get      an  honest    ^^  ^^  ^^_  _,„^_j  ^„, .l_."  i-  ."  „. 


livelihood. 

LoKD   CAIEN8    suggested  that    the 


often  stated  before  that,  of  these 
I  thousands  who  were  annoying  and  in- 


object  of  Iho  Amendment  would  b«  bett.1 1 C™?  ."■f'"'''  "J  """X  P"'?''']'' .J"^'  "^J 
.tiUed  bj  ™ng,  in  the  latter  pnrt  of !  •"""'tarf"  ''oM.  it  tliey  bad  the  rnenni, 
the  oUnBe;  nega««  intend  of  Anna-  ?""  '?"  «Kf"  "I  «»'»  °"  •  =^'  "' 
tiye  word^-nSnelj,  to  alter  the  .enteno.  ■  J?".''?-  ™''  •■»»"'-  »lfi"|'.  CMond 
bom  "If  racb  holder  of  licen.e  .hall  Hendereon,  and  hi.  able  lupenntaidenli 
ful  to  make  it  appear  to  the  satirfaction  ""Id  eonfirm  thi.  a.»rtion  Theobjajl, 
of  the  iuetiee  or  i;agi.trat8  before  whom.;'"'''?"'  .hould  be  not  to  eioneraU 
>     ■    i'        ,..-,.?■  ,.     ..     them  Irom  pumBiunent  or  from  due  su- 


B  brought  that  ne  is  getting  a  hveli- 
hood  by  honest  means,"  to  "  that  i 


pervision,    but  to  leave  them    just  as 


not  getting  a  Hvelihood  by  dishonest .  ™"''^  ^\^^  ""  ^'^^'^  ^^"''^  ^^  *? 


The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  he 
would  accept  this  Amendment. 
Clause  amtnitd  accordingly. 


return  to  honest  courses.  The  tioket-of- 
leave  men  were  not  the  most  difBoult 
class  to  deal  with  —  the  most  difficult 
class  consisted  of  those  who  wei«  oon- 

stautly  being  imprisoned  on  short  b 


On  Question,    "That  the  clause   as '  tences,  and  who  were  the  moat  degraded 


amended  stand  part  of  the  BiU, 


and  most  wretched  part  of  the  onminal 


The  Eaul  op  SHAFTE8BUEY  ad-  [  population.    On  leaving  the  prison  they 


mitted  that  the  alteration  i 


n-ere  turned  out  in  the  old  and 


provement ;  but  he  thought  some  notion   clothes  with  which  they  entered 
ought  to  be  given  of  what  was  meant  by    ''  i     >    "  ,      .. 


ragged 
;  when 


asked  for    work,  they  were  told 


jhonest    means."     They    must    not !  Srst  to  got  themselves  decently  drewed ; 


expect  in  the  dass  with  which  they  w 
doling  a  very  high  class  of  morality,  j 


additional     restrictions 
inposed   upon  them    how    could    they 


Many  of  those  people  might  earn  their    obtain   situations?     The   large  propo^ 


livelihood  by  means  that  were  not  credit- 


Q  of  them  would  accept  any  system  by 


able,    but  which  were  not  in  a  legal    which  they  might  get  honest  employ- 
Hoso  dishonest.     Men,  for  instance,  got  j  tuent ;  but  they  laboured  under  pecuhar 
a  living  by  hawking  small  goods  without   ilieadvantages.    They  were  not  skilled 
Lord  Cainu  ' 
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labourers  —  very  few  artizans  being 
among  tbem — ^but  were  mostly  men  who 
could  only  do  inferior  kinds  of  work. 
The  lives  they  led,  their  alternations  of 
revelry  and  starvation — sometimes  when 
they  had  made  a  haul  of  £200  or  £300 
living  in  a  state  of  magnificence,  and 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  being  as 
wretched  as  ever — ^made  their  physical 
condition  very  low,  and  did  not  recom- 
mend them  to  the  notice  of  those  who  re- 
quired vigorous  labour.  Let  there  be  such 
supervision  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  let  it  not  go  an  inch  beyond  that, 
for  the  existing  evil  would  thus  be 
perpetuated ;  and  to  shut  them  out  from 
the  possibility  of  getting  anything  in  an 
honest  way  would  be  to  expose  society 
to  the  daily  and  hourly  ravages  of  men 
who,  the  more  restrictions  they  were  sub- 
jected to,  would  become  the  more  des- 
perate and  the  more  likely  to  perpetrate 

serious  crimes.  

The   Eakl  of   KIMBERLEY  said, 
the  arg^ument  the  noble  Earl  had  just 
addressed  to  the  House,  that  the  more 
these  ruffians  were  restricted  the  more 
desperate  they  would  become,   was  an 
argument  against  the  whole  system  of 
licenses,  for  in  that  case  they  clearly 
ought  not  to  be  let  loose  on  society  under 
any  circumstances.     That  system,  how- 
ever, had  been  deliberately  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,   and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  House  should  understand  how 
little  alteration  in  it  was  proposed  by 
this  Bill.      The   existing  conditions  of 
licenses,   as  laid  down  by  the  Act  of 
1864,  were  very  stringent,  for  they  re- 
quired every  holder  of  a  license  to  pro- 
duce it  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a 
magistrate  or  a  police  officer ;  to  abstain 
from  any  violation  of  the  law ;   not  to 
habitually    associate    with    notoriously 
bad  charsicters,  such  as  reputed  thieves 
and  prostitutes ;   and  not  to  lead  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  without  visible  means 
of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.      The 
number  of  convicts   so  released  would 
now  be  largely  augmented,  owing  to  the 
entire   cessation  of  transportation,    and 
strict  supervision  was  therefore  all  the 
more    necessary.      Parliament,    in    his 
opinion,    acted  wisely  in   adopting  the 
present  system,  and  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  it  abandoned,  for  the  consequence 
woxdd  be  a  recurrence  ofthe  panic  which 
had  been  prevalent  at  the  time  the  Act 
of  1864  was  passed,   and  there-action 
would  be  such  that  much  more  severe 


enactments  than  those   now   proposed 
would  be  adopted.     The  clause  in  its 
present  shape  would  lessen  in  some  re- 
spects the  rigour  of  the  existing  law, 
for,  taken  in  connection  with   a  later 
clause,  the  obligation  of  licensees  to  re- 
port themselves  monthly  would  be  miti- 
gated, and  the  written  authority  of  the 
chief  officer  for  any  arrest,  which  was 
now  customary,  would  be  made  statu- 
tory.    A  convict  would  be  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  show  that  he  was  not 
earning  a  livelihood  by  dishonest  means, 
and  this,  it  had  been  urged,  would  ma- 
terially interfere  with  his  chance  of  ob- 
taining   honest    employment.      What, 
however,  was  the  case  ?      From  a  state- 
ment furnished  him  by  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  London,  the 
most  considerable  of  its  kind,  he  ga- 
thered that  the  total  nimiber  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  assisted  by  the  associ- 
ation since  May,  1857,  was  5,798,  or  25 
per  cent  ofthe  whole  number  discharged, 
but  the  average  number  had  recently 
decreased,  because  fewer  prisoners  had 
of  late  been  released  on  license.     The 
number  of  those  who  had  applied  to  the 
society  during  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year   (1868)    was   145,    of   whom 
twenty-six    had    emigrated,    forty-four 
had  found  good  and  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  metropolis,  and  fifteen  had 
gone  to  sea,  twenfy-five  had  been  sent 
to  places  beyond  the  metropolitan  police 
district  and  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  local  police,  and  thirty-five  had 
been  classed  as  unsatisfactory  and  bad; 
but  these  included  some  who  were  known 
to  be  in  honest  employment,  but  were 
so  classed  because  they  had  failed  to 
report  themselves  to  the  police,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act.    "That  result  was  far 
from  discouraging;    it  showed  that  li- 
censed convicts  could  be  disposed  of  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.      Witn  respect  to 
the  alleged  annoyance  to  which  these 
convicts  were  subjected,   he  had  been 
assured  that  of  the  whole  number  of  475 
convicts  whose  licenses  had  been  revoked 
during  the  last  three  years,  only  five  had 
made  complaints  of  having  been  unduly 
interfered  with  by  the  police.     Allowing 
for  the  reluctance  of  men  in  such  a  posi- 
tion stating  their  case  ftdly  to  those  in 
authority,  the  fact  showed  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  police  was  not  of  the  vexa- 
tious kind    generally    supposed.      The 
clause,  on  the  whole,  would  rather  miti- 
gate the  condition  of  ticket-of-leave  men 
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tlmn  impose  fresh  hardships  upon  them. 
What  he  considered  as  an  indispensable 
security  was  that  the  men  should  be 
imder  some  control  when  released,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  honest  employ- 
ment. 

The  Eael  of  SHAFTESBUEY  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  the  clause 
as  it  stood  amended.  But  he  must  deny 
the  suggestion  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  system  of  licensing — on  the  contrary, 
he  held  that  the  condition  of  ticket-of- 
leave  men  was  preferable  to  that  of  those 
liberated  at  the  end  of  a  short  term,  as 
was  testified  by  criminals  often  pleading 
for  a  long  sentence  in  preference  to  a 
short  one.  During  a  long  sentence  they 
learned  a  trade,  and  when  liberated  they 
received  a  gratidty,  which  enabled  them 
to  purchase  clothes  or  subsist  until  they 
found  employment.  He  generally  ap- 
proved the  effect  of  long  sentences. 

Clause,  £U9  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Penalty  for  breach  of  con- 
ditions of  license)  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Begister  of  holders  of 
licenses). 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
he  had  an  Amendment  to  propose  to 
meet  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon).  His 
noble  Friend  had  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  if 
the  registry  of  those  men  was  kept 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Elimberley)  thought  it  might  be  better 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  power  to 
place  the  matter  under  the  care  of  some 
other  person,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
to  insert  words  giving  him  power  to  do 
that,  should  he  desire  to  do  so. 

Amendment  movedf  in  line  12,  after 
(''metropolis")  to  insert  (''or  of  such 
other  person  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  ap- 
point"). 

The    Earl    of    CAENAEVON    ap- 

g roved  the  Amendment,  which  removed 
is  objection  to  the  clause.  He  would 
also  repeat  a  suggestion  made  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  tibtat  the  authorities  at 
borough  and  county  gaols  should  secure 
photographs  of  aU  persons  committed  to 
their  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  future 
identification. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
he  was  sensible  of  the  great  use  of  such 
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photo^aphs,  although  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  evidence.  The 
Home  Secretary  would,  no  doubt,  do 
all  in  his  power  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion.   

The  Earl  of  LICHFIELD  urged 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
only  that  they  should  have  the  registrar 
in  a  central  ofiice  in  London,  but  that 
the  agents  who  were  employed  to  keep  a 
supervision  over  the  ticket-of-leave  men 
should  be  independent,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  police  force  proper.  He  did 
not  much  care  whether  or  not  they  were 
imder  the  care  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  metropolitan  police,  but  he 
thought  that  they  ought  memselves  to 
be  particular  officers  charged  with  a 
partictdar  duty.  He  was  a&aid  that 
that  Bill  was  based  upon  a  state  of 
things  existing  in  London ;  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  country;  for  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  chiefly  by  means 
of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
that  these  convicts  would  be  able  to 
obtain  employment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Eetums  for  purposes  of 
registrar), 

Amended  by  inserting  the  words 
("  the  gaolers  of  county  and  borough 
prisons**)  shall  make  returns,  &c., and 
agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Expenses  of  registrar)  and 
Clause  9  (Part  of  Act  to  be  construed 
with  Penal  Servitude  Acts)  agreed  to. 

Part  IL — Hahitual  Criminals. 

Clause  10  (Person  twice  guilty  of 
felony,  and  not  punished  with  penal  8e^ 
vitude,  to  be  subject  to  the  supervisioii 
of  the  police). 

Lord  CHELMSFOED  called  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the 
clause,  which  provided  that  men  twice 
convicted  of  felony,  if  not  punished  by 
death,  should  be  subjected  to  the  sup6i^ 
vision  of  the  police.  What  was  the 
necessity  for  the  exception  "  if  not  pun- 
ished with  death  ?  ** 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  thought 
the  phrase  necessary,  having  regard  to 
the  consequences  that  were  to  follow 
conviction  in  this  and  the  next  claus6. 
It  had  been  pointed  out  to  Viim  that 
there  were  certain  misdemeanours  whick 
it  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  tho 
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operation  of  this  clause.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  meet  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made ;  but  there  were  others 
which  went  further  than  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  extend  the  clause,  because  it 
was  not  desirable  to  be  excessively  se- 
vere. Accordingly,  he  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  to  omit  the  word 
"  felony  "  and  insert  **  ofltence  specified 
in  the  first  schedide  hereto,"  and  ne  pro- 
posed to  add  to  the  Bill  as  its  first  sche- 
aule  **any  felony,  or  the  offence  of 
uttering  false  or  coimterfeit  coin,  or  the 
offence  of  obtaining  goods  or  money  by 
false  pretences. "  If  he  might  anticipate 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Beauchamp)  he  was 
quite  ready  to  add  the  words  **  or  mis- 
demeanour under  the  58th  section  of  the 
24  &  25  Vict  cap.  96."— That  misde- 
meanours related  to  persons  foimd  with 
implements  of  housebreaking  upon  them, 
or  with  their  faces  blackened  with  the 
intent  to  commit  felony,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  penal  servitude  for  five  years. 
The  offences  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Bill ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  the  noble  Earl  for  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  omission.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  agree  that  the  misde- 
meanour of  uttering  false  coin  ought  to 
be  included,  and  he  thought  that  obtain- 
ing money  by  false  pretences  ought  also 
to  be  included,  because  many  of  these 
CGriminals  committed  offences  of  this 
kind. 

Amendment,  line  36,  to  leave  out 
f" felony")  and  insert  (**  offence  speci- 
ned  in  me  first  schedule  hereto.") — {The 
Lord  Privy  Seal)j  agreed  to. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, in  line  3,  that  a  person  should 
have  been  **  twice  "  instead  of  "  once  " 
previously  convicted  before  he  was  sub- 
ject to  supervision.  It  was  against  the 
spirit  of  our  law  to  treat  a  man  as  an 
habitual  offender  imtil  he  had  been  twice 
previously  convicted.  The  range  of  felony 
for  which  convictions  might  be  recorded 
was  very  large,  and  offences  varied  very 
much  in  character.  It  behoved  their 
Lordships  to  be  aware  how  they  enlarged 
this  criminal  class  more  than  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  and  it  already  included  a 
ve^  large  body  of  men. 

The  Eael  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  the 
Amendment  went  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
what  the  law  was.  It  allowed  an  alter- 
native sentence  to  be  passed  upon  men 


convicted  of  certain  crimes ;  they  might 
be  sentenced  either  to  imprisonment  or 
to  penal  servitude.  Since  the  pcussing  of 
the  Act  of  1864,  which  meule  five  yeara 
the  minimum  of  a  sentence  of  penal  ser- 
vitude, the  Judges  had  exercised  their 
discretion  in  a  large  number  of  cases ; 
the  number  of  sentences  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment  had  increased,  and  the 
number  of  sentences  to  penal  servitude 
had  been  proportionately  diminished. 
The  object -of  this  Act  was  to  place  to  a 
certain  extent,  men  who  had  suffered 
sentences  of  imprisonment  in  the  same 
position  as  men  who  had  been  subjected 
to  penal  servitude.  But  when  it  was 
said  these  persons  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  police  it  must  not 
be  supposed  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  conditions  which  were  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  1864.  The  only  conditions  to 
which  persons  who  were  sentenced  to 
this  supervision  of  the  police  would  be 
subjected  were  the  conditions  named  in 
this  BiU — and  that  made  a  material  dif- 
ference. Many  had  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  persons  who  woidd  soon 
nimiber  25,000  on  the  average  would 
be  subjected  to  that  supervision  of  the 
police  to  which  men  under  license  af- 
ter penal  servitude  were  subject.  On 
the  contrary,  the  men  who  received  a 
sentence  contemplated  by  the  clause 
would  be  subject  only  to  the  three 
conditions  named  in  the  clause  defining 
the  special  character  of  the  super- 
vision. Under  these  circumstances  to 
accept  this  Amendment  and  substitute 
**  twice  "  for  **  once  "  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  very  intentions  of  the  clause, 
which  was  that  persons  once  convicted 
of  felony  should  be  placed  imder  special 
disability,  in  the  same  manner,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  as  persons  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  agree  that  it  was  not  going 
too  far,  in  the  case  of  men  guilty  oi  6U(£ 
crimes,  to  place  them  imder  the  special 
disabilities  prescribed  by  the  clause. 
Those  who  attended  to  the  nature  of 
the  sentences  frequently  passed  at  As- 
sizes and  quarter  sessions  must  know 
that  there  were  convicts  who  had  only 
received  sentences  of  imprisonment  who 
were  as  dangerous  and  who  belonged  as 
much  to  the  class  of  **  habitual  criminals" 
as  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  a  long  term.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  m  many  cases 
it  would  be  wiser,  instead  of  passing  a 
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sentence  of  imprisonment,  to  award  the 
pimishment  of  penal  servitude,  because 
a  man  upon  whom  that  punishment  was 
inflicted  was  subjected  to  wholesome 
discipline,  and  was  withdrawn  for  a 
longer  time  from  the  public  eye.  He 
trusted  that  their  Lordsnips  would  agree 
to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  and  not  accept 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend. 

The  Eael  of  SHATTESBUEY 
thought  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
scarcely  gave  a  man  once  convicted  a 
fair  chance  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. If  a  man  once  committed  a  crime, 
no  matter  how  sincere  might  be  his  re- 

1>entance,  or  how  strong  his  desire  to 
abour  honestly  for  his  hving,  he  would 
be  under  this  law  for  the  period  pro- 
vided in  the  clause.  He  desired  to  Imow 
whether  there  was  any  power  lodged  in 
the  Crown,  supposing  the  man  con- 
ducted himself  well,  to  remit  any  of  this 
portion  of  his  sentence  ?  He  thought  it 
woidd  be  very  desirable  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  the  first  sentence — the  evil  of 
short  sentences  was  incalcidable. 

Eart.  GEEY  said,  he  must  remind  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  supervision  was  im- 
posed, not  when  a  man  was  convicted 
for  the  first  time,  but  when  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  once  convicted  before. 

LoED  HOUGHTON  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Kimberley)  to  the  fact  that  no 
discretion  was  vested  in  the  Judges.  He 
thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  Bills  of 
this  character  were  not  submitted  to  the 
ministers  of  justice  in  this  country.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  this  Bill  had  not 
been  advised  upon  by  any  of  the  Judges ; 
indeed,  he  doubted  whether  they  were 
aware  that  such  a  measure  had  been 
proposed.  He  certainly  believed  that 
this  was  the  only  coimtry  in  the  world 
where  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
tolerated. 

The  Earl  of  MOELEY  said,  he  trusted 
this  clause  would  be  retained  as  it  stood. 
Out  of  131,000  persons  convicted  last 
year  upwards  of  30  per  cent  had  been 
convicted  before,  and  of  the  46,000  who 
were  re-convicted,  41,000  had  been  con- 
victed only  once  previously.  It  was  per- 
fectly true  that  the  principle  they  were 
proposing  was  a  new  one,  but  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  new,  and  when  they 
had  new  conditions  to  meet  new  princi- 

§les  must  be  applied.    It  had  been  said 
iat  by  this  supervision  for  seven  years 
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the  convict  would  be  placed  under  a  sort 
of  ban ;  but  that  ban  was  sufficiently 
elastic,  because  it  would  not  prevent  him 
from  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  while 
through  its  means  the  police  would  have 
)  the  power  of  preventing  him  from  recur- 
ring to  his  old  courses. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Lord  CAERNo  said,  he  thought  that 
without  making  it  incumbent  on  the 
Judge  to  decide  whether  this  supervision 
should  form  a  portion  of  the  punishment 
some  discretion  might  fairly  be  left  in 
his  hands.  He  therefore  proposed  the 
addition  of  words  to  the  clause  which 
woidd  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
supervision  follow  the  conviction  in  the 
case  provided  against  by  the  clause, 
'^  unless  the  Court  shoidd  declare  to  the 
contrary."  

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  thought 
that  the  noble  Earl  should  assent  to  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  It  very  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  second  offence  was  of  a 
trivial  character,  and  he  therefore  thought 
it  was  advisable  that  some  discretLon 
shoidd  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Judffe. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  he 
was  afraid  that  he  could  not  accede  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  suggestion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
Judge  to  declare  on  the  trial  whether  or 
not  the  supervision  proposed  by  this 
clause  should  take  effect.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  held  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  scope  and 
purport  of  the  Bill.  The  BiU  was  divided 
into  three  Parts.  The  first — with  which 
their  Lordships  had  already  dealt — i^ 
plied  to  the  ticket-of-leave  men,  who 
would  be  treated  with  but  very  little 
more  severity,  but  over  whom  there 
would  be  more  vigilant  supervision.  The 
second  Part — that  which  the  Committee 
were  now  on — applied  to  persons  who, 
having  been  once  convicted,  were  brought 
up  again  to  be  tried.  The  third  Part 
applied  to  persons  who  had  been  twice 
convicted,  and  were  brought  up  again, 
and  who,  if  again  convicted,  were  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  different  manner.  lAe 
I  whole  scheme  and  purport  of  the  Bill 
was  to  have  a  deterrent  effect — ^to  pro- 
tect society  frt)m  the  depredations  of  the 
criminal,  and  to  protect  the  criminal 
from  his  own  evil  habits  and  and  asaoei- 
ates.    Now  with  regard  to  this  clause,  it 
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was  only  wHen  a  man,  having  been 
once  convicted,  fell  again  into  evil  habits, 
was  again  brought  to  trial  and  again 
convicted,  that  it  would  be  brought 
into  operation.  A  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Houghton)  had  spoken  of  the  com- 
mission of  an  ofltence  which  involved  no 
moral  guilt.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
conceiving  an  offence  without  moral 
gmlt ;  but  they  were  now  asked  to  say 
tnat  if  a  man  had  once  committed  an 
offence  without  moral  guilt  and  was  then 
convicted  of  a  second  offence  without 
moral  guilt  he  ought  not  to  be  super- 
vised. He  would  say  that  for  such  a 
man  supervision  was  necessary  as  a  pro- 
tection both  to  society  and  himself  from 
himself.  If,  therefore,  it  were  agreed 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  that  the  Judge  should 
have  power  to  declare  in  his  sentence 
that  a  man  might  be  exempt  from  super- 
vision, the  object  of  the  Bill  would  be 
defeated  altogether.  Besides  he  woidd 
remind  the  House  that  there  could  be  no 
le^al  doubt  the  Crown  had  power  to  re- 
mit this  or  any  other  part  of  the  sentence. 
There  were  eighteen  Judges  who  had 
power  to  pass  these  sentences,  and  if 
they  left  it  to  the  Judges  to  decide  in 
each  c€we,  the  result  woidd  be  a  series  of 
unequal  sentences  that  would  wholly  de- 
stroy the  certainty  of  the  administration 
of  the  law.  It  was  better  that  the  power 
of  exemption  should  be  lodged  in  one 
mind — ^inthe  Secretary  of  State — than  left 
to  the  varying  tempers  of  the  different 
Judges.  An  opinion  had  been  expressed 
that  the  police  might  exercise  an  undue 
pressure  on  persons  xmder  supervision; 
but  a  fact  had  been  stated  to  him  by  a 
young  friend  of  his,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society,  which  went  far  to  show 
that  such  an  apprehension  was  not  well 
founded.  His  friend  had  informed  hini 
that  out  of  2,500  cases  of  discharged 
prisoners  which  had  come  before  that 
society  there  was  not  a  single  complaint 
that  any  one  had  been  disturbed  m  his 
employment  by  the  action  of  the  police. 
There  were  one  or  two  complaints  of  an- 
noyance, but  these  did  not  appear  to  have 
rested  on  any  very  good  ground.  As  to 
what  was  said  about  the  injury  done  to 
a  man's  character  by  supervision,  he 
must  observe  that  a  man's  character  was 
gone  after  two  convictions.  It  was  idle 
to  say  that  after  two  convictions  a  man 
had  a  character.    There  might  be  one 


hard  case  in  perhaps  100  under  super- 
vision ;  but  would  it  be  well  for  the  sake 
of  that  one,  and  that  of  a  person  who, 
to  say  the  least,  had  been  twice  con- 
victed, to  run  the  risk  of  having  no 
supervision  over  the  other  ninety-nine  ? 
He  repeated  that  he  thought  this  ques- 
tion of  remission  was  one  that  ought  to 
be  left  to  one  authority — ^the  Executive. 

LoED  CAXRNS  said,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  to  some  extent  mis- 
apprehended the  nature  of  his^  sugges- 
tion. He  did  not  propose  to  leave  It  to 
the  option  of  the  Judge  in  every  case  to 
say  whether  supervision  should  be  a 
^iri  of  the  sentence  or  not.  What  he 
proposed  was,  that*the  Legislature  should 
lay  it  down  as  the  general  rule  that 
when  a  prisoner  had  been  once  con- 
victed he  should,  as  an  incident  of  the 
sentence,  on  the  second  conviction,  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  prescribed 
by  the  Act.  That  was  to  be  the  rule ; 
but  if  his  suggestion  were  adopted,  the 
Judge  might,  on  the  face  of  his  sentence, 
declare  that  the  case  was  an  exceptional 
one,  and  that  the  general  rule  of  super- 
vision was  to  be  departed  from.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) thought  it  was  better  to  vest  the 
dispensing  power  in  the  Executive,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  diversity  of  opinion  in 
similar  cases;  but  Secretaries  of  State 
changed,  and  there  were  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  right  hon.  Gbn- 
tlemen  who  fiUed  the  office  of  Home 
Secretary.  Indeed,  contrary  decisions 
were  sometimes  given  by  the  same  Secre- 
tary. Again,  what  provision  was  there 
in  this  BOl  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  remit  the  supervision  ? 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE :  The 
supervision  is  a  part  of  the  sentence. 

liORD  CAIRNS  :  He  doubted  the 
opinion  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  the  Crown  had  power  to  dispense 
with  a  portion  of  the  sentence— the  Grown 
could  only  grant  a  pardon  which  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  punishment.  To 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  change 
the  sentence  by  remitting  the  super- 
vision, power  for  that  purpose  shoula  be 
taken  in  an  Act  of  Parliament — a  power 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  enabled  to  grant  a  license  m  a 
case  where  there  has  been  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  that 
the  actual  imprisonment  would  be  over. 
That  portion  of  the  punishment  would 
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have  been  suffered,  and  there  would  re- 
main nothing  but  the  supervision.  The 
Secretary  of  State  could  remit  that. 

Lord  CAIRNS  :    Yes,  by  a  free  par- 
don. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  objected  to  any 
dispensing  power  being  left  either  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judges  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  His  opinion  was  that  the  rule 
ought  to  be  positive  and  imperative,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  exception 
whatever.  He  obj  ected  to  a  discretionary 
power  being  vested  in  the  Judges,  be- 
cause when  serving  on  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude Commission  some  years  ago  he  had 
been  much  struck  by  iJie  evidence  that 
great  evil  arose  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Judges  differed  among  themselves  in 
their  enforcement  of  the  law.  During 
the  same  Assizes,  he  remembered  it  was 
shown  that  in  two  towns  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other,  two  convictions 
took  place  for  offences  very  much  of  the 
same  character  and  both  for  bad  ones, 
that  in  the  worst  case  a  light  sentence 
was  passed  by  the  Judge,  while  in  the 
other,  though  it  was  certainly  the  least 
serious  of  the  two,  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment was  imposed  by  another  Judge. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  arose 
from  this  uncertainty  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  and  the  unwiise  lenity 
sometimes  shown  by  the  Judges  was  that 
the  terror  of  the  law  among  the  criminal 
classes  was  thereby  greatly  diminished. 
He  might  remind  their  Lordships  of 
what  happened  when  the  pxmishment  of 
three  years'  penal  servitude  was  first  in- 
troduced. This  sentence  was  intended 
for  offences  that  deserved  more  than  two 
years'  imprisonment,  but  which  yet  did 
not  deserve  seven  years'  transportation 
which  was  formerly  the  next  punish- 
ment. But  what  happened?  Why, 
in  a  short  time,  offences  which  had 
always  up  to  that  time  been  punished 
with  seven  years'  transportation,  came 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  let  off  with 
three  years'  penal  servitude.  The  result 
of  this  great  diminution  in  the  severity 
of  the  law  was  that  men  were  found  to 
come  back  to  their  old  haunts  and  show 
their  companions  what  a  trifling  thing 
three  years'  penal  servitude  was.  Under 
these  circimistances,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  law  became  inefficient  to 
repress  crime.  This  want  of  imiformity 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  unfor- 
tunately had  continued  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.      Li   illustration  of   his 
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statement  he  would  refer  to  a  discussion 
which  was  reported  recently  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  why 
he  had  remitted  part  of  the  punishment 
of  a  prisoner  who  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  for  a  very  aggravated 
manslaughter,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  murder,  though  the  Commissioners 
recommended  life  sentences  shoidd  never 
be  shortened,  except  under  some  erpecial 
circimistances.  The  reply  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  that  about  the  same 
time  a  similar  offence,  but  of  a  still 
worse  character,  had  been  committed, 
and  the  prisoner  had  been  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years;  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  obliged 
to  commute  the  sentence  in  the  ouer 
case  to  restore  the  balance  between 
them.  He  feared  it  was  impossible  to 
get  rid  altogether  of  this  want  of  uni- 
formity, but  it  was  a  great  evil,  and 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  insure, 
as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  that  in 
future  the  law  would  be  applied  uni- 
formly. With  this  view  he  thought 
such  discretionary  power  only  should 
be  given  to  the  Judges  as  might  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  hardship 
and  injustice.  He  did  not  think  that 
any  great  hardship  would  be  inflicted 
upon  a  man  who  had  been  twice  con- 
victed in  subjecting  him  to  supervision. 
He  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  support  the  clause  as  it 
stood,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
dispensing  power  either  in  the  Judges 
or  the  Crown. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  did  not 
understand  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cairns)  to  move  an  Amendment, 
but  merely  to  make  a  suggestion. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  did  not  appear  to  propose 
any  Amendment  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gk)vemment.  He  would  sug- 
gest to  the  noble  Earl  opposite  that  it 
was  desirable  to  introduce  words  into  the 
clause  so  as  to  make  it  quite  dear  how 
far  the  powers  of  supervision  by  the 
police  should  be  limited.  He  would 
propose  to  add  words  limiting  the  super- 
vision **  in  accordance  with  the  enact- 
ments hereinafter  contained." 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLET  said,  he 
would  take  into  consideration  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  Earl  on  bringing 
up  the  Report. 
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LoED  EOMILLY,  while  fully  admit- 
ting  that  the  unfortunate  people  who 
hjwf  been  twice  convicted  were  not  en- 
titled to  any  peculiar  favour,  thought 
they  were  about  to  confer  on  magistrates 
an  extraordinary  power  in  providing 
that  they  might  imprison  a  man  for  one 
year  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  for 
they  are  obliged  to  state  no  reasons,  no 
fact  which  has  caused  their  suspicion. 
The  unfortunate  man  is  guilty  of  poverty 
and  want  and,  if  he  has  been  before 
twice  convicted,  without  an  accusa- 
tion and  without  being  called  upon  for 
defence  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  one 
year.  He  would  suggest  that  this  part  of 
the  clause  should  be  omitted  altogether 
— ^which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  better 
course— -or  at  least  that  the  magistrate 
should  be  required  to  state  the  reasons 
for  his  belief  that  the  criminal  was  gain- 
ing his  livelihood  by  dishonest  means. 
He  was  satisfied  that  otherwise  their 
Lordships  would  find  it  impossible  to 
carry  this  clause  into  effect.  Suppose  a 
man  suspected  of  an  offence  against 
the  game  laws,  would  that  be  sufficient 
to  send  him  to  prison  for  one  year,  when 
the  man  was  in  all  other  respects  earning 
an  honest  living  ?  It  was  necessary,  if 
they  passed  this  Bill,  that  they  should 
carry  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the 

Seople,  and  they  would  not  do  that  if 
le  people  felt  the  law  was  imjust ;  that 
one  principle  of  law  was  applied  to  the 
rich  and  another  to  the  poor. 

Moved,  to  leave  out  lines  11  to  15, 
both  inclusive. — {Th  Lord  Eomilly,) 

The  Eael  of  KIMBEEIiET  could 
not  agree  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  in  regarding  these  as  '*  unfortu- 
nate '*  people.  They  were  guilty,  not 
of  misfortime,  but  of  crime,  and  it  was 
important  that  the  House,  in  legislating 
with  regard  to  them,  should  recognize 
the  distinction.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  treated 
with  imdue  severity.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  clause  to  prevent  a  person  from 
returning  to  honest  occupation,  if  so 
minded ;  and  a  similar  restriction  to  that 
applied  in  a  former  clause  —  namely, 
that  the  police  were  not  to  interfere 
with  the  particular  individual  without 
the  written  authority  of  the  chief  officer 
of  police — ^would  be  adopted.  The  chief 
officer  of  poUce-having  before  him  ihe 
certainty  that  if  he  made  a  mistake  the 
whole  matter  would  become  public,  and 


that  he  would  incur  severe  censure  at 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate— was  not 
likely,  he  thought,  to  abuse  the  discre- 
tionary power  which  it  was  proposed  to 
vest  in  him.  Their  Lordships  would 
observe  that  the  clause  did  not  give  the 
police  the  power  of  punishing  offenders, 
but  only  of  bringing  them  before  a  ma- 
gistrate for  investigation.  There  was  a 
very  considerable  class  of  persons  known 
to  Hve  by  crime,  but  impossible  to  reach, 
because  crime  could  not  be  brought  home 
to  them.  The  object  of  the  clause  was 
to  place  persons  who  had  been  convicted 
of  two  serious  offences  under  poHce  su- 
pervision. This  would  enable  the  police 
to  reach  the  nest  of  old  offenders  and 
break  up  those  gangs  of  thieves  who  in- 
fested our  large  towns,  and  who,  though 
they  were  known  to  be  living  by  crime, 
could  not  be  arrested  for  any  specific  of- 
fences. 

LoBD  EOMILLY  said,  the  noble  Earl 
had  mistaken  the  object  of  his  Amend- 
ment, which  was  not  to  leave  out  the 
whole  of  the  clause,  but  only  five  lines 
of  the  clause.  As  matters  stood,  without 
a  word  beine  said  to  the  prisoner,  with- 
out being  CMled  upon  to  aefend  himself 
in  any  way,  the  magistrate  would  have 
power  to  send  him  to  prison  for  a  year. 

The  "RATtT.  of  KTMBERLEY  said, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  quite 
right,  and  he  had  not  limited  his  ar^- 
ment  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  He 
could  only  repeat  that  the  first  condition 
was,  in  ms  opinion,  a  valuable  part  of 
the  clause.  As  to  the  other  question 
about  the  magistrate  giving  his  reasons, 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  discuss 
that  when  the  proper  time  came. 

The  Earl  of  LICHFIELD  agreed 
with  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  RomiUy),  and 
asked  the  noble  Earl  who  had  charge  of 
the  Bill  whether,  when  one  of  these  per- 
sons was  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
the  mere  statement  of  the  constable  was 
to  be  accepted  as  sufficient,  or  whether 
there  was  to  be  proof  of  the  previous 
convictions  ?      

Lord  COLCHESTER  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  agree  in  some  way  to 
soften  the  language  of  this  clause,  inas- 
much as  the  Sill  they  were  now  passing 
was  of  a  very  severe  character,  and  in- 
troduced several  entirely  new  principles. 
They  must  remember  that  the  more  pe- 
nal the  consequences  which  were  made 
to  follow  from  a  second  conviction,  the 
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freater  the  difficulty  which  would  pro- 
ablj  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
second  conviction.  There  was  also  an 
ambiguity,  he  considered,  in  the  clause 
itself,  wlach  might  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable difficidty  where  a  man  gained 
his  living  partly  by  honest  and  partly 
by  dishonest  means.  Even  with  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  introduced, 
an  arbitrary  power  was  about  to  be  given 
to  justices  which,  he  thought,  would 
render  the  Act  highly  impopular. 

LoBD  CAIBNS  poiuted  out  a  diffi- 
culty arising  out  of  the  language  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  clause.  Upon  the 
second  conviction  of  a  prisoner  it  was  to 
be  "deemed  to  be  part  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  him,  whedier  so  declared  by 
the  court  or  not,  that  he  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  police." 
But  how  was  the  magistrate  to  ascertain 
when  a  man  was  brought  before  him 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  twice  pre- 
viously convicted?  The  record  of  the 
second  conviction  showed  nothing ;  and 
even  an  entry  of  a  former  conviction 
against  a  prisoner  of  the  same  name 
showed  nothing,  because  their  Lordships 
knew  how  freely  names  were  assumed 
and  abandoned  by  persons  in  the  crimi- 
nal dass.  Were  they,  therefore,  to  im- 
pose upon  a  single  magistrate  the  duty 
of  trying  a  question  of  identity,  with 
very  insufficient  means  of  doing  -so,  and 
with  no  appeal  from  his  decision  ?  If 
this  clause  were  to  work  well,  as  he  was 
very  anxious  that  it  should  do,  it  must 
be  declared  on  the  face  of  the  second 
conviction  itself  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  previously  convicted  of  an  offence 
specified,  and  that  on  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence  awarded  for  l^e  second 
offence  he  was  to  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  police. 

The  Ea»l  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
their  Lordships  had  now  gone  back  a 
little  upon  the  clause ;  but  he  would 
take  care  that  on  the  Report  the  requi- 
site Amendments  were  introduced. 

LoKD  DENMAN  trusted  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Romilly) 
would  press  his  Amendment,  as  this  was 
the  first  instance  he  had  met  with  of 
punishment  being  awarded  merely  on 
account  of  suspicion,  and  possibly  on 
evidence  adduced  by  the  party  himself. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  approved  the 
principle  of  the  clause,  but  suggested 
that  a  difficulty  would  arise  in  its  prac- 
tical working.    Unless  it  was  expressed 
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on  the  face  of  the  second  conviction  that 
the  prisoner  was  to  be  placed  under  po- 
lice supervision,  the  magistrates  must 
have  it  proved  before  them  that  he  had 
been  twice  previously  convicted,  and  this 
it  might  be  very  difficult  to  do.  Sup- 
pose a  person  twice  previously  convicted 
were  arrested  by  a  constable  and  brought 
before  a  magistrate.  Neither  of  them 
knew  anything  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
prisoner — at  least,  in  such  a  definite 
mode  as  would  enable  them  to  deal  with 
him  under  the  provisions  of  the  lOth 
clause.  It  was  exceedingly  impropable 
that  two  constables,  or  even  one,  able  to 
prove  previous  convictions,  would  be 
forthcoming  when  a  man  was  brought 
with  little  or  no  notice  before  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  the 
magistrate's  duty  to  discharge  the  pri- 
soner. He  wotdd  suggest  the  addition 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  of  some  such 
words  as  these — ''And  such  justices,  if 
they  deem  that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  suspicion,  may  remand  him  firom 
time  to  time  until  ^ill  inquiries  have 
been  made  with  reOT>ect  to  him/' 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  believed 
the  magistrates  would  have  this  power 
under  the  existing  laws. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  thought  it 
would  remove  any  cause  for  doubt  if  the 
power  were  given  in  the  Act  itself. 

Earl  GRANYILLE  stt»ested  that 
the  more  regular  course  wouH.  be  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Amendment,  which  was 
formally  before  the  House,  before  they 
proceeded  to  discuss  other  Amendments. 

Lord  ROMILLY  suggested  that  some 
record  should  be  made  of  the  reasons  for 
committals  by  magistrates  under  the 
Act,  but  said  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble 
the  Committee  by  moving  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice,  re- 
quiring those  reasons  to  be  endorsed  on 
the  warrant. 

The  Earl  of  LICHFIELD  sugges- 
ted that  convictions  of  persons  uzuier 
sixteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  con- 
victions within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  Baicl  of  KTMBERLEY  re- 
marked that  those  who  had  committed 
offences  in  early  life  were  just  the  per- 
sons whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  bring 
under  the  operation  of  the  statute.  The 
Act  would  in  all  probability  be  most 
beneficial  in  its  operation  on  young 
criminals ;  they  would  be  placed  under 
such  conditions  that  they  could  not  keep 
up  old  associations  and  continue  their 
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bad  habits.  He  could  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  hardship  in  what  was  pro- 
posed, or  that  it  would  be  any  senous 
addition  to  the  sentence. 

Thb  Mabqxtess  of  SALISBUBY 
would  suggest  that  a  conviction  of  a  boy 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  should  not  be 
allowed  to  operate ;  otherwise  two  oon- 
▼ictions  for  stealing  apples  horn  orchards 
might  render  a  youth  liable  to  penal 
servitude.  

The  Eabl  of  KEMBEBLET:  Thaj; 
question  arises  in  the  11th  clause. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Ths  Eabl  of  LICHFIELD  said,  he 
had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment  to 
omit  Olause  10,  and  insert  another  in  its 
place,  but  it  was  quite  dear  it  was  use- 
less  to  move  the  omission  of  the  clause ; 
and,  although  he  abstained  from  pro- 
ceeding to  a  division,  he  must  protest 
^^ainst  the  course  their  Lordships  were 
about  to  adopt ;  and  he  must  aL^  move 
the  remainder  of  his  Amendment,  which 
would  therefore  be  thatthe  following  pro- 
vision should  be  inserted  in  the  BiU : — 

'*  Whore  any  person  is  oooTioted  of  a  feloDj 
or  indietable  misdemeanour  for  the  first  time  the 
punishment  which  shall  be  awarded  to' sooh  person 
if  it  exoeeds  imprisonment  with  hard  laboor  for 
oiM  calendar  month  shall  in  no  ease  be  less  than 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  six  calendar 
months ;  and  where  a  person  who  is  proved  to 
haTe  been  previously  convicted  is  convicted  for  a 
Mcond  time  of  a  felony  or  an  indictable  misde- 
meanour,  the  punishment  to  which  such  person 
■baU  be  sentenced  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  six  calendar 
months." 

He  wished  to  see  greater  certainty  of 
increased  punishment  upon  a  second  con- 
viction, and  further  to  see  all  imprison- 
ments between  one  month  and  six  months 
abolished.  The  noble  Earl  in  charge 
of  the  Bill  had  clearly  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  certainty  of  punishment, 
which,  however,  was  not  secured  by  the 
BilL  According  to  the  Bill,  a  person 
convicted  for  a  second  time  might  be 
punished  with  one  month's  imprison- 
ment, when  his  previous  sentence  might 
have  been  the  same.  Then  it  was  pro- 
posed that  on  a  third  conviction  a  pri- 
soner should  be  subject  to  a  sentence  of 
seven  years'  penal  servitude.  It  appeared 
to  him  it  was  necessary,  if  the  discretion 
of  Judges  were  limited  in  passing  sen- 
tence upon  a  third  conviction,  it  uiould 
also  be  limited  to  a  certain  extent  in 
passing  sentence  upon  a  second  convic- 
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tion.    His  reason  for  wishing  to  abolidi 
sentences  of  between  one  and  six  months 
was  this — ^if  they  were  desirouB  of  seeing 
any  real  efforts  made  in  the  way  of  the 
prevention  of  crime,  they  must  look  to 
the  mode  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  ^naoL    By  abolishing  short  sentences 
of  between  one  and  six  months  they 
would  enable  a  much  better  sjrstem  of 
classification  and  treatment  to  be  carried 
out  in  prisons.    Whether  that  system 
was  to  be  one  of  productive  or  of  impro- 
ductive  labour  would  soon  have  to  be 
discussed.    A  larffe  number  of  sentences 
of  six  months  womd  enable  them  to  cany 
out  a  much  better  system  of  classifleation. 
and  treatment  thaji  was  now  possible. 
The  effect  would  be  that  the  sentenoes 
would  be  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
one  month  and  six  months,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  gnreat  increase  of  ex« 
pense  involved  in  me  course  which  he 
proposed.      The  Bill  was  called  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Bill,  but  there  was 
no  proof  that  the  man  who  committed 
a   second    crime    was   an     "habitual 
criminaL"      The    contrary  was    more 
near   the  truth,  for  he   believed  that 
Qonsiderably  more   than  half  of  those 
who  were  convicted  a  second  time  never 
returned  to  their  evil  courses ;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  proportion  of  those  who 
returned  after  a  third  or  fourth  conviction 
was  very  much  larger.    He  denied  alto- 
gether mat  on  a  second  conviction  a  man 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ''  habitual  cri- 
minal."   If  this  clause  of  the  Bill  were 
to  stand  he  should  be  disposed,  on  flie 
Beport,  to  move  an  Amenoment  to  the 
effect  that  the  question  whether  a  man 
was  or  was  not  an  ''  habitual  criminal " 
should  not  be  left  either  to  the  Judge  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  tluit  it 
shoidd  be  put  to  the  jury.    The  polioe 
supervision  provided  for  was  commanded 
to  them  on  what  he  must  consider  un* 
satisfiactory  groimds.    It  was  commended 
in  consequence  of  the  worldng  of  the 
system  in  London,  where,  however,  it 
had  not  been  really  tested,  because  nearly 
all  discharged  prisoners  were  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  Discharged  prisoners' 
Aid  Society.    They  were  told  that  the 
system  had  worked  well  in  Ireland;  but 
the  statistics  adduced  took  no  account  of 
the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated to  America,  or  who  had  come  to 
England.    There  was  really  no  satis- 
f aotocy  eridence  that  the  lEfystem  of  pdice 
supervision  Iras  a  good  one.    The  sta- 
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tistics  cited  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley)  who  had  charge  of  the 
Bill  were  qiiite  worthless  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  quoted.  The  noble 
Earl  said  there  had  been  a  large  decrease 
in  the  number  of  penal  servitude  sen- 
tences between  1857  and  1867;  but  the 
reason  was  that  we  had  increased  penal 
servitude  sentences  from  three  to  five 
years  in  ordinary  cases,  and  from  five  to 
seven  years  on  second  conviction,  and  in 
too  many  cases  the  Judges  had  passed 
sentences  of  imprisonment  only  when 
otherwise  they  woidd  have  passed  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude.  Other  figures 
than  those  quoted  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  we  wished  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  effect  of  our  police  super- 
vision and  prison  discipline.  The  figures 
of  the  noble  Earl,  gomg  back  as  mr  as 
1 856,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  There 
had  not  been  so  large  a  decrease  in  in- 
dictable offences  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  decrease  shown  by  the 
figures  was  the  less  reliable  because  cases 
dealt  with  summarily  since  1856  were 
altogether  excluded;  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  nimiber  of  offences  committed.  Both 
our  prison  discipline,  introduced  by  the 
Act  of  1865,  and  our  police  supervision, 
introduced  by  the  Act  of  1864,  had  been 
total  failures,  and  had  not  been  followed 
by  the  results  which  it  was  rather  im- 
plied by  the  noble  Earl  they  had.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  his 
Amendment.  

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  ventured 
to  think,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  his  noble  Friend,  that  the 
statistics  to  which  he  had  referred  the 
other  evening  were  not  entirely  worth- 
less. When  quoting  the  statistics  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  he  had  cau- 
tioned their  Lordships  not  to  jimip  too 
rapidly  to  conclusions ;  but  this  was  the 
very  thing  his  noble  Friend  had  done. 
Instead  of  taking  the  figures  as  a  whole 
he  had  merely  taken  a  part,  and  had 
thus  fallen  into  a  mistake.  He  still 
contended  that  a  candid  examination 
would  show  that  on  the  whole  there 
had  been  a  decrease  of  crime. 

Earl  GEEY  remarked  that  the  Bill 
would  raise  this  difficulty.  A  twice- 
convicted  criminal  was  to  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  and 
when  so  placed  was  liable  to  be  brought 
uj)  before  a  magistrate,  and,  imder  cer- 
tain drcumstanoes,  to  be  sentenced  to  a 
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year's  imprisonment.     If  a  man  incurred 
that  punishment  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  obtain  the  means  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood,  when  the  period  of 
his  discharge  arrived  the  man  would  not 
be  a  bit  more  able  to  maintain  himself 
by  honest  industry  than  he  was  before. 
It  was  true  that  society  woidd  have  been 
protected  from  his  depredations  during 
the  year  of  his  imprisonment,  but  beyona 
that  fact  they  obtained  no  advantage. 
This  was  a  difficidty  that  future  legis- 
lators would  have  to  face — ^they  must 
devise  some  means  of  helping  men  who 
had  been  criminals  and  were  desirous  of 
reforming  their  lives,  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood.     At  present  such  men  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  honest 
employment.   With  the  stringency  which 
such  a  BiU  would  impose,  he  felt  sure 
that  the  evils  arising  from  the  discon- 
tinuance of  transportation  would  be  felt 
more  and  more.     While  transportation 
existed    this    difficulty   did   not    arise, 
because    in  Australia,  from    the    high 
value  of   labour  a  discharged   convict 
had  great  facilities  for  earning  his  liveli- 
hood.    He  believed  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  people  desired  to  abandon 
their    criminal    courses    if   they   could 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.    If 
they  made  a  man  liable  to  punishment 
for  not  maintaining  himseK  honestly  they 
must  take  care  that  the  means  of  doin^ 
so  were  placed  within  his  reach.     He  did 
not  pretend  to  say  how  this  could  be 
accomplished,  but  tiieir  Lordships  mi^ht 
depend  upon  it  that  it  was  a  point  that 
was  not  settled  by  the  Bill.     He  cer- 
tainly agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Judges  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessionB 
should,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tion, when  they  had  to  pass  sentence  on 
a  man  who  had  been  convicted  before, 
sentence  him  to  penal  servitude  instead 
of  imprisonment.     Before  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  penal  servitude  they  had  an 
opportunity    of    learning    some    trade, 
while,  as  a  rule,  they  came  out  in  better 
health  and  more  capable  of  enduring 
severe  labour  than  when  they  went  in. 
Ho  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  rejecting  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  HAEEOWBY  reminded 
their  Lordships  that  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  doing  much  good,  confined 
its  operations  to  convicts  released  from 
sentences  of  penal  servitude,  and  did 
not  extend  its  assistance  to  those  who 
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were  only  released  from  imprisoiimezit. 
Thej  were,  therefore,  bound  to  see  that 
a  man  who  would  be  liable  to  the  severe 
punishment  contemplated  by  this  mea- 
sure had  had  a  fiEdr  op})ortunity  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  livelihood. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Persons  thrice  convicted  of 
felony  to  be  liable  to  be  taken  up  if 
found  under  suspicious  circiunstances) 
amendedf  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (Amendment  of  sec.  4  of  the 
Yagrant  Act;. 

The  Eabl  of  LICHFIELD  moved  an 
Amendment,  at  end  of  Clause  insert — 

"  And  the  jaitices  or  magistrate  before  whom 
snob  tnipected  penon  is  brought  may,  if  they  or 
be  think  fit,  in  addition  to  or  in  lien  of  any  im- 
priflonment  to  which  he  may  be  sentenced  as  a 
rogne  and  Tagabond,  require  him  to  enter  into 
hia  own  reeogniiances  and  find  a  surety  in  a  sum 
nol  ezoeeding  twenty  pounds  for  securing  his 
good  behaviour  during  a  period  of  twelre  <»Ien- 
dar  months,  and  in  the  CTeut  of  such  security  not 
being  found  to  order  such  suspected  person  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  period  not  ezoeeding  in  the 
whole  twelTO  calendar  months." 

Thb  Eabl  of  KIMBEELEY  thought 
it  would  be  hard  to  adopt  such  an 
Amendment.  It  was  imreasonable  to 
expect  that  a  man  who  had  recently 
oome  out  of  prison  would  be  able  to  get 
a  surety  in  a  sum  of  £20. 

Lobd  DENMAN  said,  it  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  painful  duty  of  a 
OAgistrate  to  be  obliged  to  imprison  in- 
stead of  accepting  two  good  sureties,  if 
willing  to  come  forward,  and  if  he  were 
satLsfied  with  them,  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  man  twice  convicted  be- 
fore. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Eael  BEAUCHAMP  moved  after 
Clause  12  insert  the  following  clause : — 

"Eyery  person  who  shall  be  brought  before 
two  justices  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate  charged 
with  having  in  his  possession  anything  which  may 
reasonably  be  suspected  of  being  stolen  or  un- 
lawfully obtained,  and  who  shall  not  give  an  ac- 
eonnt  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice  or  magis- 
trate how  he  came  by  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  in 
defiihlt  of  payment  may  be  imprisoned  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the 
jostioe  or  magistrate  to  be  imprisoned  with  or 
without  hard  laboor  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  months." 
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The  Eabl  of  EIMBEBLET  objected 
to  the  clause  as  too  stringent,  and  as 
op^sed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  legis- 
lation. It  would  apply  to  persons  who 
had  never  been  convicted  ox  crime.  By 
accident  or  negligence  a  person  might 
become  possessed  of  a  thing  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  mieht  fJEul  to  give 
what  the  justice  would  regard  as  a 
satiafiactory  account. 

Clause  negatwed. 

Clause  13  (Penalty  for  harbouring 
thieves,  &c.). 

The  Mabqttess  of  SALTRBTJBY  said, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  words 
**  suspected  persons"  in  the  clause  were 
capable  of  any  le^  definition,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  understood  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  persons  whom  any 
other  people  might  nappen  to  suspect  ? 
If  the  words  were  to  oe  taken  in  the 
latter  sense,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
their  application  would  be  too  wide,  and 
would,  m  fact,  form  a  M  dee  ew^McU, 
and  nothing  else. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBEBLET  said,  the 
word  was  used  in  the  sense  generally 
understood  under  the  Act  of  1864  and 
this  Act.  He  would,  however,  before 
bringing  up  the  Beport,  see  whether  the 
definition  mtended  could  not  be  made 
more  precise  in  words. 

LoBD  CAIBNS  asked  the  noble  Earl 
whether  the  phrase  **  reputed  thieves" 
was  not  too  wide  a  one  in  a  clause  under 
which  persons  were  to  be  punished  who 
kept  houses  frequented  by  **  thieves,  re- 
puted thieves,  or  suspected  persons  ?" 

The  Eabl  of  KTMBERLEY  said, 
that  the  words  **  every  suspected  person 
or  reputed  thief*  occurred  in  the  Va- 
grant Act,  and  were,  therefore,  not  now 
used  for  the  first  time.  Hitherto  these 
words  had  been  found  satisfactory,  and 
he  would  be  loth  to  part  with  them. 

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBUET  re- 
minded  the  noble  Earl  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  low  beer-houses  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  goods  upon  deposit, 
and  thereby  presented  a  more  ready 
means  for  the  disposal  of  stolen  property 
than  even  the  receiving-house.  H!e 
proposed  to  insert  in  line  10  in  the 
clause,  the  words  ''or  who  allows  the 
deposit  of  goods  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen."  Such  an  enactment  woidd  meet 
the  case  of  these  deposit  houses,  or 
leaving-shops,  which  form  such  frnitftd 
sources  of  crime. 
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The  Eakl  op  KIMBEIILEY  said,  the 
BUggestion  of  the  noble  Earl  was  well 
woi&iy  of  consideration.  It  would,  how- 
eyer,  be  as  well  if  he  were  to  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  the  Amendment 
on  bringing  up  the  Report. 

V.kuj.  GkEY  thought  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Earl  would  effect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  clause.  It  was  also 
most  desirable  that  they  should  not  only 

§unish  the  occupiers  who  were  guilty  of 
lese  offences,  but  that  they  should  also 
be  able  to  strike  at  the  owners  of  these 
low  beer-shops.  At  present,  when  a  man 
carried  on  one  of  these  places  in  an  im- 
proper manner  and  forfeited  his  licence, 
the  landlord  turned  him  out  and  put 
another  equal  rogue  into  his  place  to 
carry  on  the  same  trade.  He  proposed 
that  words  should  be  inserted  to  provide 
that  when  an  occupier  of  one  oi  these 
places  forfeited  his  licence  no  other  oc- 
cupier should  be  allowed  to  be  licensed 
in  that  house,  at  all  events  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Amendment  moved,  after  line  21  in- 
sert— 

**  And  if  any  snoh  house,  shop,  room,  plmee,  or 
other  premises  be  licensed  under  statute  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  exciseable  li<]^uors  or  foreign 
wine,  an  offence  under  this  section  shall  be  an 
ofllsnoe  against  the  tenor  of  the  license  of  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  shop,  room,  place,  or  other 
premises  as  aforesaid."— ( The  Earl  Btauchamp,) 

The  Earl  of  XTMBERLEY  said, 
that  offences  imder  this  Act  would  be 
offences  against  the  Hcense  regulations. 
He  approved  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  would  t^e  time  to  consider 
the  words  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
intention. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Part  m, — Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods, 

Olause  14  (Burden  of  proof  in  cases  of 
receiving  stolen  goods). 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  would 
make  a  suggestion  which  he  thought 
would  meet  an  objection  which  a  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  was 
about  to  make.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  this  clause  was  too 
stringent ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  afraid 
as  it  stood  at  present  it  would  utterly 
fSail  to  attain  the  object  with  which  it 
had  been  introduced.  It  was  a  most 
important  clause,  because  if  there  were 
no  receivers  there  would  clearly  be  no 
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thieves.  The  clause  only  applied  to  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods  who  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  any  offence  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment.  Now,  if  this 
clause  were  passed  as  it  stood,  persons 
who  had  been  previously  convicted  would 
transfer  their  business  nominally  to  one 
of  their  relations,  and  thus  the  object  of 
the  clause  would  be  defeated.  In  order 
to  render  the  clause  effective,  he  would 
move  to  insert  the  following  words : — 

**  Where  any  person  is  found  in  the  possession 
of  goods  recently  stolen,  and  cannot  prove  that  be 
has  taken  them  under  circumstances  which  would 
excite  no  reasonable  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a 
careful  and  prudent  man  that  they  were  dis- 
honestly obtained,  he  shall  bo  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  known  them  to  have  been  stolon,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  be  thrown 
upon  him." 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY 
hoped  some  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
sanguinary  disposition  that  appeared  to 
have  obtained  dominion  over  some  of 
their  Lordships,  and  which  he  could 
only  attribute  to  hunger.  The  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  showed  what  ferocity  might  be 
developed  in  the  most  gentle  natures 
imder  the  influence  of  an  excessive  zeal 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  The  Amendment 
he  had  to  propose  was  of  an  opposite 
character.  The  clause  was  mamfeetly 
one  of  a  very  unusual  and  stringent 
character,  and  he  felt  that  when  intro- 
ducing a  provision  into  the  Bill  which 
was  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish law  they  should  be  careful  to  keep 
within  the  strictest  bounds  of  moderation. 
He  proposed  that  the  clause  should  not 
apply  to  persons  whose  previous  convic- 
tions had  occurred  before  they  were  six- 
teen years  of  age.  

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  agreed 
with  the  noble  Marquess  that  this  was  a 
most  stringent  clause,  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  did  not  work  in- 
justice, and  he  was  very  much  disposed 
to  accept  his  noble  Friend's  proposal. 
He  would  engage  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  consideration,  but  he  coidd  not 
then  give  any  positiye  pledge  with 
respect  to  it.  The  words  **all  persons 
previously  convicted  of  any  offence  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment"  would  doubt- 
less bring  persons  within  the  scope  of 
the  clause  other  than  those  whom  it  was 
wished  to  reach.  These  were  chiefly  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  who  were  direct 
encouragers  of  crime,  but  it  was  not  at 
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bU  certain  that  a  man  belonged  to  that  <  Thb  Sabl  of  KIMBEBLEY  eaid, 
olam  becauBe  he  had  previously  been  that  of  the  different  propoaaU  vhioh  bad 
convicted  of  some  offence  ptmishable  b;  been  made  that  of  the  noble  Earl  (the 
impriaonment.  The  clause,  he  thought,  Earl  of  Camarrou)  seemed  the  most  in- 
Tould  better  awxtmplish  the  end  in  view  '  viting.  He  admitted  that  the  words  he 
if  it  were  made  to  read,  "conTicted  of  had  himself  proposed,  "any  offence 
the  offence  of  larceny  or  other  offence  against  property"  were  too  wide.  It 
l^ainst  property."  These  words,  of  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  frame  a 
course,  would  very  much  limit  the  opera-  schedule  covering  all  the  oases  to  whidL 
tion  of  the  law.  I  the  Bill  might  be  applicable. 

Eabl  EEAUCHAMP  considered  that '  ,  ,™     „   ,    ,  „ 

the  words  juBt  suggested  might  befound  '  Amendment  {The  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
too  Kffltricted  in  their  application.    8e-  ,  ^''*'"*  '"■ 

rious  offences  against  the  person  were  ,  Loan  EOMILLT  eaid,  the  clause  u 
Borely  of  as  grave  a  character  as  offences  it  stood  was  very  stringent ;  and  it  was 
against  properly,  and  ought  to  be  placed  i  neceasair,  he  thought,  fliat  persons  who 
in  the  same  cate^ry.  '  ^ere  to  bo  put  toflie  disproof  of  haTing 

Lord  COLONSAY  said,  the  object  of  j  received  stolen  goods  with  a  guilty know- 
tiio  clause,  as  be  read  it,  was  to  over-  'ledge  should  have  fair  notice  of  what 
come  the  difficulty  now  experienced  of  .  -^as  required  of  them.  He  would  there- 
provingthat  the  persons  who  received  fore  move  an  Amendment  to  mitigate 
goods  knew  them  to  be  stolen  rather  ;  the  severity  of  the  clause  as  it  now 
than  received  them  suspecting  thorn  to  '  stood. 
be  atoleti.      But  the  operation  of  the 

clause  ought  to  be  restricted  to  cases  .  Clause  14,  page  6,  line  30,  leave  out 
tjutdem gm«TX».       „.^,,.„„„„        .,    I  "offence"  and  insert  '.'felony,"  and  at 

Thb  Eahi,  of  CARNARVON  said,  .^^  of  clause,  after  "goods"  inserts 
that  he  would  first  pass  m  review  the  |  ..p^^j^^  j^.t  not  l.«  th.n  fbort«n  i^- 
wor^  of  the  various  Amendments  notio.  .h»U  b.  gi«a  to  looh  per«.n  th.t  proof  ta 
which  had  been  suggested.  "Felony"  intended  to  be  given  of  hi«  pniioiu  conTiotioa, 
he  regarded  as  too  narrow  a  definition,  and  that  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  known  moh 
because  it  would  exclude  such  offences  E'««''  '<»  ''■''"  >>""  »toien  until  ho  hn  proted  ttw 
as  cheating  and  uttering  base  coin,  .""""r"?-,  P"*';"'' »'">■  t"-"  f"  tl-rP^P^'f 
..-r,  ,  "  1        ■    1  °      II  .1       proiinir  the   noDtrarr  mon   penon   ihmll   be  at 

"Felony  and  misdemeanour,"  on   the  .  ^5,^1,7  if  he  think  at.  to  o^  himwif  ni  a  wit- 
other  hand,   was  too  wide  a  term,   be-    neM  on  his  own  behair." 
cause  it  included  not  only  aggravated 

attacks  upon  the  person,  but  likewise '  The  Earl  of  KTMBEELEY  said, 
oommonassaults;  andno  one,  he  thought,  ;  he  was  wilUng  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
fihould  be  exposed  to  Draconic  penalties  I  ment  of  bia  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
auch  as  these  merely  because  ho  had  com-  '  provided  he  substituted  one  week  for  a 
mitted  a  common  assault.     The  Amend-    fortnight. 

ment  of  which  he  himself  had  given  no-  j  Lokd  BOMILLY  said,  he  would  not 
tioe  though  perhaps  not  expres^  in  very  press  that  point,  but  he  certainly  thought 
technical  language,  seemed  to  cover  the  that  a  clause  of  this  stringency  ought  to 
ground  more  completely  than  any  of  the   be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  a~  ''~ 


consideration  of  the  noble  Earl  having 
charge  of  the  Bill.     It  ran  thus — 

"  An7  perion  who  had  boon  proTloualjr  eon- 
vloted  of  an;  oflbnce,  iniolring  fraud  or  dia- 
hoiMety  and  pnniihabla  bj  penal  lenitude  or 
inpriwnmani. ' 

Zx)BD  EOMHiLT  thought  the  words 
recommended  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  j  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  put  himself  L 
not  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  but  sug- 1  position  of  a  man  accused  under  that 
gested  that  it  might  be  oetter  to  say  I  clause,  and  consider  in  what  manner  he 
■imply  "offences  mentioned  in  the  sche- '  would  prove  his  innocence.  It  was  an 
dule,"  and  then  define  these  carefully  i  impossihle  process  for  any  man  to  prove 
hereafter.  he  did  not  snow  a  thing. 


who  was 

charged  under  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  being  too  severely  dealt  with. 

The  Maeqcess  or  8ALI8BDET 
thought  it  too  harsh  to  assume  the  re- 
ceiver knew  the  goods  in  his  tx^aesaion 
to  have  been  stolen,  unless  he  proved 
to  the  GOntraiy.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
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The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  pointed  "If any  pewonnot  previously  conTicted  shall 

out  that  for  a  man  to  come  under  the  be  found  in  possession  of  goods  which  are  proved 

^«^««4,'^«    ^f  4.1»«4.  r.io,,«^   Vr^  ^„«4.  v.o^^  ^  "*v®  been  stolen   in  three  or  more  different 

operation  of  that  clause  he  must  have  robberies,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  known  the 

been  previously  convicted,  and  therefore  game  to  have  been  stolen  until  he  has  proved  the 

the   illustration  of  the  noble  Marquess  contrary,  and  if  ho  should  fail  to  prove  the  oon- 

WOuld  not  apply  to  his  noble  Friend  the  t'**>7»  be  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  as 

Lord  Privy  Seal.     He    strongly   disap-  many  distinct  offences  for  each  of  which  he  ahaU 

J  .  r   •^                1    .        n                     .  -^  be  liable  to  be  separately  punished,  as  there  have 

proved  the  proposal  to  allow  a  receiver  ^^^  different  robberies  iommitted,  the  produce  of 

to  give  evidence  on  oath  m  his  own  be-  which  shall  be  found  in  his  possession." 

and  file  magistrate  would  give  that  de-  ^  ^""""^^t  ^^V^^  ^7  «^«  "^oWe 

fence  due  ^ight;  if  it  squ^ed  with  the  Earl  would  mate  the  c  ause  too  aevew. 

&ct8  in  evidence,  the  defence  would  be  ^«  *^7^  1^^!^^°^.  T"^^  ""^'"** 

held  good,   whether  given  on  oath  or  a  pa^^roker  who  might  be  m  posses- 

not.    Wde8  this,  a  man  who  offered  «^°"  "^  ^^^^^^^  the  produce  of  three  or 

himself  as  a  witness  would  be  subjected  T™        T^  ^    ^T'  ^^  ^^^  ""^ 

to  cross-examination,  and  this  woidd  not  }^^^.^^^  knowledge  m  any  case, 

be  preferable  to  siiiply  offering  a  de-  J°  ^"^^  ^  provision  would  greatly  en- 

£     *                             ^  •^             ®  danger  the  passing  of  the  clause. 

Lo^D  CAIENS  also  objected  to  the  ^^  ^^  "^^  ^  /  T'^^''" 

proposal  to  allow  a  man  charged  with  T  "^  P°^«T>,    ■  ^'^  «ie  produce 

a  a^al  offence  to  offer  himfelf  as  a  f/  f  many  robberies,   it  woiJd  show 

witness,  because  it  waa  inexpedient  to  ?ff  ^«^  ^\^^  '""^  ^^  exercised  m  the 

make  m  novel  an  exception  to  our  cri-  taking  of  pledges ;  and  unless  some  sudi 

minal  law  in  a  particular  instance.      If  Fovision  as  he  suggested  were  adopted, 

the  change  were  to  be  proposed  at  all,  ?«  ^^^^^S  f  stolen  goods  would  never 

he  would  prefer  that  it  should  come  be-  °®  P'^*  *  ^^^  ^■ 

fore  them  as  a  separate  measure.  Amendment    {£arl    Grey)    ntffotiptd. 

The  Eael  of   CABNABVON    sug-  Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
gested  that  receivers  should  be  detut 

with  after  the  manner  of  utterers  of  base  Part  IF. — Paumhroker: 

coin.    The  rule  that  the  evidence  should  Clause  15  (Penalties,  &c.). 

be  confined  to  the  question  at  issue  was  rn         loz-n      -l\.    -o       vi.        t 

set  a«de  in  the  case  of  utterers  of  base  J^"^  1 6  (Eeport  by  Pawnbrokers  of 

coin  to  the  extent  of  allowing  evidence  ®     ®^  ^^^    ^ 

to  be  given  to  prove  that  other  offences  Clause  17  (If  stolen  articles  be  altered 

of  a  similar  character  had  been  com-  or  defaced  by  pawnbroker  he  shall  be 

mitted  about  the  same  time.    The  object  held  to  be  receiver  of  stolen  goods), 

of  the  clause  under  discussion  being  to  Lord  LYVEDEN  moved  to  leave  out 

deal  with  habitual  receivers  of  stolen  these  clauses.     He  had  been  requested 

property,  he  thought  it  woidd  be  prudent  to  do  so  by  a  numerous,  influential,  and 

to  ^ow  evidence  to  be  given  as  to  whe-  respectable  body  of  tradesmen,  who  oom- 

ther  the  person  charged  had  not  been  plained  that  they  had  been  put  into  a  Bill 

guilty  of  receiving  on  two  or  three  pre-  relating  to  ^^habitual  criminals,''  in  ooxn- 

vious  occasions.     This  would  establish  pany  with  the  receivers  of  stolen  g^oodfl, 

the   character  of  an  habitual  receiver  and  others  concerned    in  crime.     The 

more  certainly  than  any  other  means.  objectors  did  not  see  why  they  shoidd  be 

put  into  the  Bill  at  all ;  and  the  noUe 

The  first  paragraph  of  Lord  Eomilly's  Earl  did  not  give  any  reason  for  putting 

AmenAmQXii  agreed  to;  second  paragraph  them  in  when  he  introduced  the  Bill 

negatived.  All  he  was  reported  to  have  said  was 

that  there  were  other  provisions  in  the 

Earl  GREY  proposed   an    Amend-  Bill  of  minor  importance,  some  of  which 

ment  which  would  meet  the  views  of  the  related  to  pawnbrokers,  who  frequently 

noble  Earl.     When  the  police  visited  a  gave  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  stolen 

receiver's  house  they  often  found  the  goods.     The  pawnbrokers  said  that  their 

proceeds  of  various  robberies  concealed  trade  was  endangered  by  the  Bill,  and 

there,  and  this  was  proof  of  guilty  know-  they  had  presented  a  petition  which  set 

ledge.     He  therefore  moved  that—  forth  these  facts— 

The  Marquees  of  SaHehi/ry 
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**  The  number  of  licensed  pewnbrokert  in  Eng- 
land and  Walee  exceeds  8,000  ;  the  capital  em- 
barked in  their  business  cannot  be  less  than 
£7,000,000 ;  and  the  sum  contributed  by  them 
directly  to  the  rerenue  for  their  licenses  amounts 
annually  to  more  than  £35,000.    The  number  of 

?awnB  effected  in  the  metropolis  alone  in  the  year 
866  was  calculated  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
ezoeed  28,000,000." 

It  was  supposed  by  some  that  pawn- 
brokers were  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
crime,  whereas  they  contended  that  they 
were  remarkably  instrumental  and  use^ 
in  detecting  it,  and  that  their  duplicates 
facilitated  its  detection.  Our  Judges 
gave  them  credit  for  furthering  the  ends 
of  justice ;  and  in  a  case  just  tned  at  the. 
Northampton  Assizes,  in  which  he  was 
the  committing  magistrate,  Mr.  Justice 
Bovill  complimented  a  pawnbroker  as 
having  been  the  only  person  through 
whom  a  criminal  had  been  detected. 
The  cases  of  pawnbrokers  lending  money 
on  stolen  goods  were  so  few  in  proportion 
to  the  enormous  nimiber  of  their  trans- 
actions that  they  did  not  deserve  or  re- 
quire such  stringent  regulations.  In 
tne  report  of  Major  Ghreg,  head  constable 
of  Liverpool,  it  was  shown  that  out  of 
26,702  cases  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates during  1868,  only  140  related  to 
imlawfully  pledged  goods.  It  was  not 
generally  known  how  large  a  proportion 
of  pledges  were  redeemed.  28,000,000 
of  pledges  were  taken  in  in  the  metro- 
polis alone  in  1866.  Of  these  aU  but  5 
per  cent  were  redeemed.  The  remainder 
that  were  pledges  on  which  more  than 
10«.  had  been  lent  were  publicly  sold, 
and  only  1  per  cent  of  the  28,000,000 
were  pledges  as  to  the  rightful  ownership 
of  which  by  the  pawners  the  pawnbrokers 
could  not  positively  speak.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  these  were  not  persons 
to  be  dealt  with  wholesale  as  the  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.     He  believed  the  ma- 

i'ority  of  those  in  the  trade  were  entirely 
Lonest ;  and  if  that  were  not  believed, 
the  pawnbrokers  asked  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  striking  out  of  these  clauses, 
and  the  bringing  in  of  a  Bill  to  regulate 
their  trade.  They  totally  denied  that 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  **  habitual 
criminals,"  because  they  said  they  were 
just  the  persons  to  whom  *'  habitual  cri- 
minals" would  never  come.  Yet  it  was 
Sro})osed  to  injure  their  trade  by  ren- 
ering  them  and  their  books  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  police — not  only 
of  the  chiefs,  but  possibly  of  a  man  at 
23«.  a  week.     And  what  was  the  trade 

YOL.  OXCIV.    [thdid  semes.] 


that  was  to  be  exposed  to  this  inspec- 
tion? It  was  the  business  of  mftferig 
temporary  loans  on  security;  and  was 
there  any  class  of  socie^  members 
of  which  had  not  been  benefited  and 
perhaps  rescued  from  ruin  by  such  tem- 
porary loans?  They  were  obtained  by 
both  poor  and  rich.  Not  one  of  their 
Lordsliips  would  like  to  have  a  police- 
man enter  his  house,  demand  to  see  ac- 
counts, and  ask  where  money,  plate,  or 
diemionds  came  from.  The  consequence 
of  this  provision  would  be  that  a  police- 
man would  have  the  power  to  extort 
money  by  threatening  to  use  his  power. 
One  clause  provided  that  information 
was  to  be  given  to  pawnbrokers  of  goods 
that  had  oeen  stolen.  The  notices  of 
things  lost  or  stolen  were  so  numerous 
that  it  could  not  be  matter  of  wonder  or 
blame  if  the  pawnbroker  or  his  shopman 
was  imable  to  remember  every  one  of  uiem. 
They  averaged  from  35,000  to  40,000 
annually ;  and  it  was  very  rare  that  the 
stolen  goods  pledged  with  a  pawnbroker 
had  been  notified  to  him  as  having  been 
stolen.  But  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
he  would  have  gone  into  the  matter  at 
much  greater  length,  to  show  the  injus- 
tice and  the  inutility  of  the  proposed 
clauses,  and  the  necessity,  on  the  ground 
of  absolute  justice,  of  dealing  with  pawn- 
brokers by  a  separate  BiU,  and  not  clas- 
sing them  with  '*  habitual  criminals.*' 
He  hoped  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Blimberley)  would  consent  to  strike  out 
these  clauses  from  this  BiU,  even  if  he 
brought  them  forward  in  another  and 
separate  one. 

The  Ditke  of  CLEVELAND  said,  he 
did  not  object  to  legislation  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  pawnbrokers ;  but  whatever 
was  done  affecting  them  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  BiU.  He  thought 
that  the  pawnbrokers  had  very  great 
reason  to  complain  that  they  shomd  nave 
been  placed  in  a  BiU  that  dealt  with 
**  habitual  criminals,"  thereby  stamping 
them  as  such.  He  did  not  say  that  cer- 
tain regulations  should  not  be  adopted, 
and  the  pawnbrokers  themselves  did  not 
object  to  legislation,  but  they  courted 
inquiry.  It  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance on  pubUc  grounds  that  the  trade  of 
pawnbroking  should  be  conducted  with  a 
certain  amoimt  of  secrecy,  for  it  would 
be  very  injurious  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  loan  had  been  obtained 
should  be  made  known.  It  might  be 
true,  and  it  must  be  true,  that  a  certain 
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number  of  stolen  goods  find  their  way 
into  tiie  shops  of  respectable  pawn- 
brokers, and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
prevent  that  by  the  strictest  legislation. 
I^ersons  engaged  in  this  trade  must  also, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  trust  to  those 
whom  they  employed.  It  might  be  well 
to  place  the  trade  imder  stricter  su- 
pervision, but  if  that  were  done  it 
should  be  done  by  means  of  a  sepa- 
rate Bill,  and  provisions  relating  to  men, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  respect- 
able, should  not  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  those  which  dealt  with  **  habitual 

criminals."        

The  Earl  of  KLMBEELEY  said,  that 
the  pawnbrokers  had  shown  themselves 
perfectly  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves. He  had  had  some  communica- 
tion with  them,  and  he  thought  they  had 
in  some  respects  made  out  a  case  for 
themselves — especially  on  the  point  to 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  referred — 
they  had  some  reason,  perhaps,  to  com- 
•  plain  that  their  trade— in  which  there 
were  many  respectable  men — should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  provisions  of  a  Bill 
which  eo  nomine  related  to  **  habitual 
criminals."  He  could,  he  beHeved, 
point  out  many  reasons  why  some  such 
provisions  as  these  were  advisable  ;  but 
nis  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
come  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  deal  with  them  in  a  separate 
measure.  He  should  not  therefore  op- 
pose the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend  to 
strike  out  the  clauses  which  dealt  with 
this  branch  of  the  question.  His  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
had  asked  him  how  the  Government  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  melters,  refiners, 
and  marine  store  dealers.  There  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  objection  to  placing  them 
under  the  Bill  that  existed  in  the  case  of 
the  pawnbrokers.  The  marine  store 
dealers  were  at  present  placed  under  a 
very  stringent  Act  of  Parliament,  while 
the  melters  and  refiners — among  whom 
there  was  a  very  large  number  of  re- 
spectable men — might  fairly  complain  if 
a  clause  affecting  their  trade  were  in- 
serted in  this  Bill.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  proposed  to 
examine  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  pawnbrokers  and  marine  store  dealers, 
and  also  the  case  of  the  melters  and  re- 
finers, with  a  view  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subj  ect .  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  should  offer  no  opposition 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland 


to  the  proposal  fbr  the  omission  of  these 

clauses.  

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  did  not  object 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  clauses  fi^m 
this  measure ;  but  imless  provisions  of  a 
similar  character  became  law  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  present  Bill  would  be 
attended  with  the  results  which  they  all 
desired,  for  the  strongest  temptation  to 
young  thieves  arose  from  the  facility 
with  which  their  plunder  could  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Clauses  struck  out. 
Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

The  Report  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
received  on  Thursday  next ;  and  Bill  to 
he  printed  as  amended.   (No.  32.) 

NAVAL  STORES  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  BiU  for  protection  of  Naral  Stores — Wtt 
presented  by  The  Earl  of  Cakpsbdoitn  ;  read  1*. 
(No.  83.) 

Hoase  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Ten 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday y  1 5th  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]— Naw  Mxvbxbs  Swonv-^John  Cnn- 
liffe  Piokersgill  Cunliffe,  esq.,  for  Bewdlej; 
Edward  Miall,  esq., /or  Bradford. 

Sblbgt  Committbs  —  Report — Members  holding 
Contracts  (Sir  Sydney  Wnterlow)  [No.  TSJ. 

Public  Bills — Resolution  in  Committee  —  Lord 
Napier  of  Mngdala  [Salary]. 

Ordered — First  Reading — Sea  Fisheries  (Ire- 
land) •[61]. 

First  Reacting — Bankruptcy  •  [50]. 

Second  Reading — University  Tests  [16]. 

Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  CommitUe^ 
Endowed  Schools  [31. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan  Commons  Sop- 
plemental  •  [30]. 

Third  /2^aA'ng-(£8.406,272  13*.  id.)  Consoli- 
dated Fund*,  and  passed. 

ORDER  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ST. 
GEORGE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RAIKES  said,  he  wished  to  aak 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  ^e 
Colonies,  Whether  by  a  recent  Patent 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
has  been  extended  to  aU  &er  Migesty's 
Colonies ;   and,   if  so,  when  the  new 
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Statutes  and  appointments  to  the  Order 
will  appear  in  the  Gazettey  conformably 
with  tne  precedent  set  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Statutes  and  the  publication 
of  appointments  of  members  of  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George 
had  been  extended  to  all  the  colonies, 
not,  however,  by  fresh  Letters  Patent, 
but  by  fresh  statutes,  the  Sovereign 
being  empowered,  under  the  existing 
Letters  Patent,  so  to  extend  it.  When 
the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Lidia  was  created 
in  1861,  and  extended  in  1866,  notices 
announcing  the  circumstance  and  giving 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  statutes 
were  inserted  in  the  Gazettey  but  the 
statutes  were  not  gazetted.  However, 
it  was  intended,  with  regard  to  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  to  depart 
from  the  usual  practice,  and  gazette  both 
the  statutes  and  the  new  appointments. 

IRELAND-INFLAMMATORY  SPEECHES. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  JOHN  HAY :  I  wish.  Sir,  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  report 
whicO^has  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  9th  instant,  as  foUows : — 

**  A  meeting  was  held  at  Limerick  on  Sunday 
eTening  last,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor, 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  general  collection  at 
aU  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  and  at  each  of 
the  masses,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  aid  of  the 
Fenian  Prisoners,  by  ^'permission  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  'who  had  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers ; '  upon  which  occasion  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Shanahan,  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
openly  avowed  himself  a  sympathizer  with  the 
Anian  prisoners,  and  concluded  his  speech  with 
the  following  words: — 'I  do  not  exactly  know 
what  a  Fenian  is ;  but  if  it  means  love  for  Ireland, 
Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  that  Irishmen  ought  to 
be  able  to  govern  themselves,  I  am  a  Fenian  in 
my  heart ;  and  so  is  every  Priest  in  Ireland  ; ' 
after  which  the  meeting  broke  up  with  cheers  for 
*  Republic,  President  Grant,  Stephens,  and 
Pigott ; " 

and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  take  any  notice  of  these  pro- 
ceedings? 

Me.  OmCHESTEE  FOETESCUE: 
Sir,  no  one  can  regret  more  deeply  than 
I  do  that  language  such  as  is  referred  to 
in  this  Question  has  been  used  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Ireland,  and  for  no  other 
reason  more  do  I  regret  it  than  this — 
that  such  language,  coming  from  several 
of  the  persons  concerned  at  a  meeting 
held  for  an  ostensibly  charitable  pur- 


pose,— namely,  for  the  relief  of  the  fa- 
milies of  political  prisoners,  has,  un- 
doubtedly, had  the  effect,  not  unnaturally, 
of  producing  on  the  public  mind  an  im- 
pression that  many  parties  are  favour- 
able to  the  cause  oi  Fenianism  who,  I 
know,  are  and  always  have  been  opposed 
to  it.  But  with  respect  to  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman, part  of  whose  speech  has  been 
quoted  in  the  Question  put  to  me,  I  must 
say,  on  referring  to  a  report  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand — that  however  much  to  be  re- 
gretted those  words  axe — ^there  yet  are 
other  words  in  the  same  speech  which 
very  considerably  modify  their  meaning^. 
I  take  it  that  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  speakers  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  compare  the  few  words 
which  have  been  quoted  with  the  context. 
The  beginning  of  the  sentence  that  has 


Ireland,  attachment  to  my  native  land, 
and  so  on,  *^  then  I  am  a  Fenian."  And 
farther  on  in  the  same  speech  the  rev. 
gentleman  said — ''I  hope  the  day  is 
coming  when  we  may  expect  just  and 
wise  legislation  under  a  British  Govern- 
ment." **  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  day ; 
and  neither  can  we  get  all  we  want  at 
once."  **  We  must  wait."  "  We  must 
wait,  and  wait  patiently.  If  justice  be 
done  to  our  country,  we  are  satisfied. 
That  is  all  that  we  want."  While  re- 
gretting that  intemperate  language  waa 
used,  so  evidently  open,  not  only  to  mis- 
construction, but  to  produce  mischief,  I 
yet  must  be  permitted  to  say— on  reading 
the  whole  of  this  speech — that  it  comes 
rather  under  the  class  of  what  has  been 
called  **  heedless  rhetoric,"  used  on  an 
occasion  of  excitement,  than  imder  the 
claas  of  language  of  an  intentionally 
treasonable  character.  With  respect  to 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Butler — 
who  has  always  been  a  strong  opponent 
of  Fenianism,  and  who  has  always  used 
his  influence  against  it — ^whether  he  has 
thought  it  right  to  give  his  permission 
and  sanction  to  this  collection  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  from  the 
newspapers,  in  reOT)ect  to  Dublin,  that  a 
letter  has  been  addressed  by  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Cullen  to  his  clergy  in 
which  he  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  these  so-called  charitable  collections 
for  the  families  of  these  prisoners,  and  in 
which  he  warns  his  clergy  that  they  are 
a  *' stratagem"  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
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tainingr  &om  the  oountiT  marks  of  appro- 
batiou  of  the  conduct  of  dieae  persons  and 
of  adhesion  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
hare  suffered,  and  he  adrises  the  clergy 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That 
Beema  to  me  to  be  advice  of  very  great 
weight  and  usefulness. 

8m  JOHN  HAT  said,  that  the  right 
hou.   Gentleman  Lad  not  stated 
course  Her  Majesty's  Guvemment  intend 
to  take   with  regard  to  the  May( 
Limerick.       

Ma.  CmCHESTEE  FOETESCDE: 
The  Glovemment  are  making  inquiries 
of  their  own  authorities  into  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances,  including  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mayor  of  Limerick. 

METROPOLIS— BDHLINGTON  HOOSE. 

QUEBXION. 

Lord  RONALD   GOWEE  said, 


me  to  do  so.  My  further  Question  is 
this— Whether  he  will  lay  on  the  Table 
an  account  showing  the  particulars  of 
the  private  endowments  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  representative  body  of  die 
Church  under  Clause  29;  and,  how  he 
makes  out  the  amount  of  such  endow- 
ments to  be  the  sum  of  £500,000,  or 
thereabouts  ? 

Ma.  GLADSTONE  :  With  respect. 
Sir,  to  the  first  branch  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Question,  I  have  no  means  what- 
ever of  estimating  the  sum  of  money 
that  would  be  required  for  the  purchase 
of  the  sites  of  these  ecclesiastical  resi- 
,  denvos.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sites 
I  are  valued  apart  from  the  buildings,  nor 
of  what  amount  of  land,  together  with 
the  actual  sites  of  the  fabrics,  it  may  be 
desirable  for  parties  to  purchase.  There- 
;  fore  I  am  wholly  without  the  means  of 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  estimating  ttie  quantity  of  the  land  or  its 
for  the  Home  Department.  Whether  the    P™e- ,^  tlueis  matter  for  negotiation. 


for  the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
structure  connectmg  Burlington  House 
with  Piccadilly  is  a  temporary  erection ; 
also  what  is  the  propoaed  destination  of 
die  colonnade  recently  removed  fhim  the 
&ont  of  Burlington  House  7 

Me.  KNATOHBIJLL-HUGESSEN 
said,  in  the  absence  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary,  he  had  to 
state  that  the  structure  referred  to  in 
tiie  first  part  of  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  purely  temporary ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  colonnade,  its  final  desti- 
nation, he  believed,  had  not  yet  been 
determined  on,  but  the  matter  was  re- 
ceiving the  caref^il  attention  of  the  De- 
partment concerned. 

IRELAND— CHURCH  PROPEaTT. 

atTESTIOlf. 

Mh.  BENTINCK  :  Sir,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
be  will  lay  upon  the  Table  an  Estimate 
of  the  sum  of  money  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  the  sites  of  the  eccle- 
siastical residences  under  the  provisions 
of  the  2Tth  clause  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill ;  and  whether  he  will  also  lay  upon 
the  Table  a  Return  of  the  number  of 
ecclesiastical  residences  referred  to  in  the 
said  2Tth  clause,  specifying  the  building 
chaiK^s  affecting  such  residences  re- 
spectively? I  wish,  also,  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  another  Question 
on  this  subject,  of  which  I  have  not 
given  him  notice ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
defer  it  till  another  day  if  he  requests 
Mr.  Chieheitfr  Forttmm 


and  all  I  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  it.  As  to  the  second 
Eart  of  the  Question — whether  I  will 
ly  on  the  table  "  a  Return  of  the 
number  of  ecclesiastical  residences  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  27th  clft\ise,  sped- 
fing  the  building  charges  affecting  such 
residences  respectively,"  all  these  ©eele- 
siastical  residences  are  already  set  out 
in  the  Beport  of  the  Church  Commission* 
ers  of  Ireland,  and  the  building  charge 
attaching  to  each  residence  is  likewise 
there  set  out  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
Parliament  and  the  public.  For  the 
purpose  therefore  of  reference  in  eveiy 
particular  case  the  information  given 
embraces  aU  the  particulars  that  the 
Question  would  require ;  and  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  print  it  afresh,  nor  probably  would  it 
be  asked  by  my  hon.  Friend  that  we 
should  pick  out  and  print  afresh  all  those 
minute  particulars  which  have  been 
given  already,  and,  I  believe,  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  We  have  no  means  of 
improving  the  statement ;  but  should  it 
be  the  wish  of  my  hon.  Friend  to  have 
ufonnation  classified  or  printed  in  a 
oaiy  form  in  order  to  deduce  re- 
sults— if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  state 
what  is  the  precise  object  he  has  in  view, 
and  will  communicate  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  fi©- 
land  OF  myself  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
may  be  carried  out — we  shall  be  happy 
to  give  his  suggestion  our  best  attention. 
With  regard  to  the  third  Question,  as  to 
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the  probable  value  of  tbe  private  endow- 
ments since  the  year  1 666,  that  U  not 
capable  of  beine  made  the  Enibject  of  a 
Return.  I  stated,  indeed,  in  my  opening 
Bpeecb,  that  with  respect  to  that  particu- 
lar item  of  Church  property,  me  esti- 
mate partook  ao  much  of  the  nature  of 
conjecture  that  it  waa  necessary  to  allow 
A  wide  mar^.  Any  inquiry  as  to  a 
particular  point  I  ,woidd  readily  answer 
were  it  in  my  power  to  do  so  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  glebe  lands  or 
any  other  description  of  property  referred 
to  in  the  Question,  it  is  of  ho  vague  a 
diaracter  that  it  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  Eeturn  to  this  House. 

NAVT— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  NAVAL 
OFFICERS    ON    FOREIGN     STATIONS. 

atlESTION, 

OotoKEL  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Adndralty, 
"Whether,  in  the  recent  InstructionB 
transmitted  to  Naval  Officers  on  Foreign 
Stations,  a  discretionary  power  is  given 
to  such  0£Gcers  to  obey  or  not  the  re- 
quiaitiona  of  British  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Agents  for  Military  aid  in 
cases  of  emergency,  or  in  any  o&ier  case  ? 
.  CKTCTlEES:   Sir,  there 
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.  ipiirrd  with  that  dlrcotcd  hj  hit 
'nBtractiani ;  and  he  malt  then  act  with  ngard 
o  OompljinK  witb,  or  refusing  to  Bomplj  with, 
luoh  Tcquisition  na  biajudgmept  ifaKll  point  oat 
0  be  right ;  alwsji  reoolleoting  the  ver;  heavj 
respoDiibilitj  he  wili  inonr  hj  an  iDfriDgeroent  of 
'he  order*  of  tho  auperior  nani  authoritiei,  uil> 
at  the  urgepo;  of  tha  cms  ibalt  moat  fullj 
warrant  it." 

This  Instruction  was  issued  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  it  has  never  been 
revoked. 

CoLOMEL  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  have  any  objection  to  lay  a 
Betum  on  the  Table  respecting  the  re- 
cent  Instructions  that  had  been  issued  P 
Mb.  CHHiDERS :  The  recent  Instruc- 
tions do  not  in  any  way  bear  on  the  point 
which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has 
raised.  I  will,  however,  lay  on  the 
table  the  Instruction  which  doestoudi 
that  point. 

METROPOLITAN  POLICE.— QUESTION. 
Viscomrr  ENFIELD  said,  he  wiahed 

to  ask  the  Under  Secreta^of  State  for 
the  Home  Detriment,  Whether  any 
additional  appointments  have  been  made 
to  the  Staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Police ; 
and,  whether  such    appointments  have 


to  Ifayal  Offlcep.  for  theip  guidmce  upon   toctonuted  by  ma  the  duti.sperfotmfd 


Ike  oc™,e..e  of  .„j  matter  of  diiSeultj,   ^^  SatCHBULL  -  HTJOESSEN 
[  said,  in  reply,  that  the  inquiry  which 


in    a    foreign    port    at    variance    with 
Article  44  of  the  Admiralty  printed  ii 
Btmctions.     That  Article  is  in  the  fol-  I 
lowing  words  ■.^-  I 

"The  officer!  ia  cammand  of  Iler  Majeatj'a 
•hipi  are  to  pn^  due  regard  to  an;  rtqnialtiaa  i 
which  maj  be  mnde  to  them,  in  the  atuence  of 
the  CoTnmiindcr-iD-Chief,  Irom  the  GoTemora,  < 
and  other  British  Buthoritiea  within  the  limita  of  ' 


had  been  instituted  into  the  condition  of 
the  metropohtan  pohce  had  established 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the  duties 
required  of  the  two  assistant  commis- 
sionera  in  the  central  office  were  of  such 
an  onerous  nature  as  to  interfere  ma- 
terially with  that  general  and  personal 


ind   aaaistance    on    anj    neeeiaary  -     i_'    i    .  i~  i.    ^ 

whether  it  bo  for  the  protection  of  Her  i  absolutely    essential, 

Majeatj'a  Poaaeiiiona  or  ftr  (•     '       -      -    •     ■' l ' ' 

trade  of  Her  Majeatj'a  aubjecli 

long  ai  the  aame  doea  not  interfere 

fringe  an]'  initi 

TOceiTwl    from 

being  or  ooune  a  generel  obligation  on  all  Hi 

Majoitj'B    CiTil    nnd    Military  — 


ntuai 
aSsctinj^ 
TU7  urgent 


„»~„.,..  V. "..  ■  -  -^   change   had 

benefit  of  "the  '  been  long  contemplated,  and  his  right 

otherwiae,  ao  |  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary,  in  pur- 

)  with  or  in- .  euance  of  the  powers  vested  in  him,  nad 

"Vio7^"""t*h"''t''"it  ."^^''*^y   ™'^^    ^"'^^^    additional   ap- 

i\'"il!™' nWWion'on""u  He'r   P?'"*™^*^**'     ^®  metropolis  had  been 

Offlcers  to  afbrd  <  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which 

to  ench  other  in  all  eaaei  '  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 

the  wel&roofthe  Queen  a  Service.  In  anj  '  officer   called  a  district   superintendent. 

:hM^d  with  super- 
ider  which  The'offloen  ■  intending  the  general  disciplinary  duties 
istj'a  Shipi  are  acting,  .  of   the   police,  and   were    generally   re- 

'"■ ■■ '  — ■  '  sponsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order 

and  the  repression  of  crime  in  their 
several  districts,  bein^  immediately  an- 
swerable to  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
One  advantage  resulting  from  this  ai« 


;iona  made  by  Go-    ThesG  Officers 

.........  u.  ./...w  ..u.uu...,Dd  peraona  maj  interfere     . 

with  the    iMirnoti  "~ 

In  oommand  of  Hi 
the  Commanding  ] 
in  the  abaence  of 

part  of  hii  station  too  distant  to  admit  of  re- 
ference being  made  to  him  in  tlie  first  inatance, 
T«7  mature);  weigh  and  conaider  the  relatiri 
inportanoe  and  orgenor  of  an;  tneh  rrqnlrad 


aval  Officer  oi 
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rsngdment  was  that  whereas  fonaerly 
the  police  had  conatantly  to  go  to  the 
central  office  to  answer  complaints  and 
transact  other  business,  all  such  husinesK 
would  henceforth  be  transacted  in  the 
district  offices.  He  was  convinced  thai 
when  the  arrangement  was  fully  carried 
out  it  would  be  found  highly  convenient. 

SCOTLAND— EMPLOYMENT   OF    WOMEN 
.  AND  CHILDREN  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

auEaTios. 

Mb.  W.  CAETWEIGHT  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther he  has  arrived  at  a  decision  as  to 
the  propriety  of  extending  over  Scotch 
Coimties,  the  area  of  the  inquiiy  at  thii^ 
time  being  prosecuted  in  Engli^  Coun- 
ties, into  the  eniediency  of  applying  the 
principles  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the 
regulation  of  the  employment  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  in  agricul- 
ture, especially  with  a  view  to  the  better 
education  of  such  children  ? 

Mk.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUaESSEK 
aaid,  in  reply,  that  when  the  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  power  was  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Stat©  for  the  Home 
Department  to  extend  the  inquiiy  to 
Scotland.  At  first  it  was  confined  to 
England,  but  as  the  inquiry  advanced  i1 
was  found  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  women  and  children  were  em.- 
ployed  in  agriculture  in  Scotland  differed  ' 
greatly  from  tho  circumstances  undei  I 
which  they  were  so  oniploycd  in  this  ! 
country.  It  had  consequently  been  de-  ■ 
termined  to  extend  the  inquiiy  to  Scot-  ! 

IRELAND— BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

QlTESTIOtJ. 

Mh.  FITZWTLLIAM  dick  said,  he 
wse  to  ask  Mr.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  Whether  Government  have  it 
in  contemplation  to  introduce  a  Bill  this 
Session  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Law  of 
Ireland,  with  tho  view  of  assunilating 
the  Law  in  that  Countjy  with  the 
changes  which  are  about  to  be  introduced 
into  3»e  Bankmptey  Law  of  England  ? 

The  ATTOKNET  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  SciiiTAM)  replied, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
Temment  immediately  to  bring  in  a  Bill 


Law  of  Bankrupt*^  in  Ireland,  and  if 
the  measure  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Eng- 
land had  introduced  should  pass  into 
law  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  would  bring  tor- 
ward  a  Bill  to  extend  its  provisions  to 
Ireland.  Tf  a  measure  relating  to  both 
countries  had  been  brought  forward 
great  inconvenience  might  have  been  the 
result. 


on  thifl  subject.    Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
nent  were,  however,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  amending  the 
Mr.  Knatehhttll-HugeMm 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILI:^[Bill  8.] 

BECOKB  BEADIKQ. 
{Mr.  WiUiam  Edward  FonUr,  Mr,  Sttntar^ 
Bnte^.) 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mh.  W.  E.  FOESTEB:  I  beUeve, 
Sir,  I  must  make  an  aydiagy  to  th« 
House,  which  is  not  very  frequently 
made,  for  not  having  entered  at  suffi- 
cient length  into  an  e^lanation  of  this 
Bill  when  I  brought  it  in.  Kie  fact 
was  I  knew  I  should  have  to  make  a 
full  explanation  on  moving  the  secoiul 
reading,  and  not  wishing  to  inflict  two 
speeches  on  the  House,  and  believing 
that  tho  Bill  might  be  niuch  more  easily 
explained  when  hon.  Membera  had  it  in 
their  hands,  my  explanation  on  intro- 
ducing the  measure  was  as  brief  as  I 
could  possibly  make  it.  Hon.  Members 
need  not,  however,  be  apprehensive  that 
my  explanation  on  the  present  occasion 
mU  be  as  long  as  I  can  possibly  make 
it.  I  propose  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  excited  a  groat  deal  of 
interest  in  the  country ;  but,  as  there 
are  many  details  in  the  Bill,  I  must  b^ 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  some  little 
time.  I  have  this  advantage  in  now  en- 
tering into  a  full  explanation  —  that 
during  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  the 
Pleasure  has  been  before  the  country  it 
iias  excited  much  interest,  and  some  ob- 
jections have  been  stated  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  answer  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  auostion  which  hon. 
Uembers  will  no  doubt  put  to  me  is  tbi> 
— "  On  what  grounds  do  you  ask  the 
House  to  give  to  the  Government  sucb 
large  powers  for  the  reform  and  re-or- 
jranization  of  Endowed  Schools  and  edu- 
cational endowments?"  Therefore  I 
must  briefly  state  to  the  House  the  f^cbl 
which  have  induced  the  Government  to 
I'ome  forward  and  ask  for  these  powen. 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  Commission 
which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  £be 
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condition  of  secondary  education  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  will,  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  give  the  final  upshot  and  result 
of  that  inquiry,  which  was  conducted  by 
many  men  much  more  worthy  of  regard 
than  myself — men  of  different  political 
and  religious  views,  and  I  think  most  of 
them  men  whose  opinions  on  educational 
questions  would  have  great  weight  on 
account  of  their  antecedents.  We  were 
ordered  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  all  schools  which  had  not  been  exa- 
mined into  by  two  previous  Commis- 
sions— the  one  being  that  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  dealt 
with  elementary  education,  and  the 
other  the  Special  Commission  which 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain 
Public  Schools.  The  first  difficulty 
which  we  had  to  contend  with  was  that, 
being  supposed  to  be  a  Commission 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  into  mid- 
dle-class education,  we  foimd  it  almost 
impossible  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
tenn  "middle  class."  We  foimd  that 
it  included  an  enormous  portion  of  the 
community;  but  for  our  purposes  we 
quickly  discovered  that  this  great  section 
of  the  British  population  might  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts — that  for  school 
purposes  they  were  very  conveniently 
divided  by  the  ages  at  which  the  boys  in 
general  left  school,  and  that  by  those 
ages  we  might  in  broad  terms  define 
very  well  the  class  and  condition  of  the 
parents.  We  found  that  one  class  was 
composed  of  men  in  much  the  same  po- 
sition as  those  who  usually  send  their 
sons  to  those  Public  Schools  for  which 
we  legislated  laist  year,  such  as  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Winchester — men,  in  short, 
of  independent  income,  and  for  the 
most  part  men  who  look  forward  to 
sending  their  boys  to  the  Universities 
or  to  giving  them  the  same  school  edu- 
cation as  those  receive  who  go  to  the 
Universities.  The  age  we  found  at  which 
the  boys  educated  at  those  schools — the 
tone  of  which  was  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  our  gi'eat  public  schools — ^left 
them  was  generally  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen.  We  also  found  that  there  was  a 
second  grade  larger  in  point  of  numbers 
which  left  school  generally  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen,  which  comprised 
those  who  were  being  educated  for  spe- 
cial professions — such  as  the  army  or 
engineers,  the  medical  or  legal  profes- 
aions — and  those  who  were  being  edu- 
catedy  and  they  constituted  a  considera- 


ble number — ^for  trade.  We  found  also 
that  there  was  a  third  grade  very 
much  larger  than  the  other  two— in- 
deed, as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
both  together,  and,  in  my  mind,  the  most 
important  grade,  as  far  as  the  question 
of  legislation  is  concerned — ^in  which 
the  boys  left  school  about  fourteen, 
and  were  the  sons  of  small  farmers, 
small  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  or  of 
superior  artizans.  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  House  with  any  detailed  account  of 
the  condition  of  these  three  grades,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  result  as  we  ascer- 
tained it  was  certainly  not  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  grade  we  found  that  the 
education  attempted  was  a  high  classical 
education,  given  in  many  cases  success- 
fully ;  but  we  found  generally  that  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  obtainmg  a  good 
scientific  education,  such  as  might  be 
obtained  in  Germany  or  France,  and 
that  there  were  not  many  schools  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  such  an  education 
could  be  procured.  We  foimd,  in  short, 
that  parents  who  were  in  a  position  to 
spend  any  amount  they  might  please  on 
the  education  of  their  boys  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  getting  them  taught 
weU  anything  but  Latm  and  Gbeek. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  second 
grade,  at  which  the  boys  did  not  remain 
long  enough  at  school  to  obtain  anything 
like  a  complete  knowledge  of  Latin, 
their  acquaintance  with  Greek  being 
little  more  than  a  mere  profession,  while 
the  sciences  and  modem  languages  were 
neglected.  Petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented this  evening  on  this  subject,  and 
in  one  of  them — that  from  the  Coimcil 
of  Medical  Education,  which  is  signed 
by  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  into  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking — the  peti- 
tioners say  that — 

"  The  maintenance  of  a  suflSoient  standard  of 
examination  is  rendered  exceedingly  diflBoult 
owing  to  the  defective  and  limited  education 
generally  given  in  secondary  schools." 

Again,  in  the  Petition  signed  by  Dr. 
Acland  on  behalf  of  the  British  Me- 
dical Association,  composed  of  about 
4,000  members,  there  is  a  statement  to 
the  same  effect.  I  wiU  now  trouble  the 
House  with  one  or  two  answers  which 
were  given  in  the  course  of  the  long 
inquiry  of  the  Commission.  We  ex- 
amined, among  others.  Dr.  Gull,  who 
was  asked — 

"  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  pre- 
Tious   education   which   at    present^   general!/ 
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gpeaking,  the  candidates  for  the  medical  pro- 
feuion  obtain  V* 

The  answer  was — 

'<  I  should  say  still  a  very  defective  condition. 
There  is  no  thoroughness  in  the  teaching.  I 
should  say  that  men  are  defective  in  common 
writing  and  speliiug.  ...  Of  course  there 
are  numerous  exceptions,  but  it  is  still  a  common 
thing.  There  seems  to  be  no  training  of  the 
fiioulties  of  men  for  acquiring  knowledge  at  all." 

Dr.  Gull  describes  the  age  of  those  of 
whom  he  is  speaking  as  about  sixteen, 
and  Mr.  Paget,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  was  put,  said — 

*'  I  should  say  that  the  condition  of  knowledge 
of  young  men  coming  up  for  examination  in 
regard  to  scientific  subjects  is  highly  unsatis- 
fiwtory." 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Peti- 
tion, presented  from  the  London  Uni- 
versity, in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
their  matriculation  examination  is  not 
of  a  very  high  standard.  **  Never- 
theless," they  say — 

*^The  average  proportion  of  candidates  who 
have  been  unable  to  pass  the  matriculation  examin- 
ation during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  nearly 
40  per  cent,  a  fact  which,  considering  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  examination,  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  grave  deficiencies  in  the  secondary  school 
education  now  provided  in  this  country." 

That  applies  to  the  first  and  second 
grades,  and  in  the  case  of  the  third 
grade — which  occupied  our  attention  more 
than  any  other — we  found  the  state  of 
things  to  be  even  more  imsatisfactory. 
Parents  in  the  first  grade,  being  generally 
persons  in  affluent  circumstances,  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  I  think  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  legislate  for  them, 
though  we  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  last  Session  in  discussing  a  measure 
relating  to  our  great  Public  Schools. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  second 
grade,  but  if  we  are  to  look  after  educa- 
tion at  all  in  the  country  we  must  direct 
our  attention  to  the  third  grade  which  I 
have  mentioned.  With  respect  to  that 
section  of  the  community  we  did  not  find 
either  that  the  aim  was  high  or  that  the 
education  given  was  as  good  as  it  might 
be.  As  Canon  Moseley  says,  what  is 
wanted  by  parents  in  this  grade  is  very 
good  reading,  very  good  writing,  and 
very  good  arithmetic,  though  I  should 
be  sorry  if  the  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion of  which  I  am  speaking  should 
be  content  with  the  elements  alone.  The 
final  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  was 
this — ^After  saying  that — 
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*^  Whether  schools  shall  be  public  or  private, 
for  boarders  or  day  scholars,  large  or  small,  nay 
even  what  shall  be  the  particular  currioidum,  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  saying  that  the  first 
consideration  is  that  the  teaching  shall  be  sound 
and  stimulative,  the  discipline  manly  and  firm/' 

the  Commissioners  add — 

'*  It  is  plain  from  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses, 
and  the  still  more  important  evidence  of  our 
Assistant  Commissioners,  that  the  schools,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  which  are  thoroughly  satis- 
&ctory,  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  need.  Of 
these  few  there  are  some  public  and  some  pri- 
vate, but  the  private  schools  are  those  intended 
for  the  upper  class  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
middle  class.  Below  that  line  there  is  little  good 
education  till  we  come  to  the  elementary  schools 
under  Government  inspection.  That  Utile,  how- 
ever, is  in  public  schools." 

No  part  of  the  Report  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  completely  borne  out  by  examina- 
tion than  that  general  summary  of  the 
state  of  education.  But,  passing  from 
that  part  of  the  subject,  I  come  now  to 
another  portion  of  it  into  which  we  were 
ordered  to  inquire — I  mean  the  resources 
of  Endowed  Schools  which  were  provided 
by  our  ancestors  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  secondary  education.  It  was 
our  business  to  examine  into  the  number 
and  income  of  those  schools,  and  the 
following  are  the  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  am  enabled  to  Aimish  as 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  : — Of  Grammar 
Schools,  into  which  it  was  more  particu- 
larly our  province  to  inquire,  there  are, 
independently  of  the  seven  Public  Schools 
for  which  Parliament  legislated  last  year, 
and  including  St.  Paul's  School,  but  not 
including  Merchant  Taylors',  782,  whose 
gross  income  is  £345,757,  of  which  there 
is  a  net  income  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion of  £202, 684.  Those  schools  have  also 
control  over  exhibitions  amounting  to 
£14,265.  There  are  2,175  schoolswhose 
total  endowments  amoimt  to  £247,480, 
of  which  I  believe  about  half  is  appUed 
to  education.  We  have  consequently 
2,957  Endowed  Schools  whose  gross  in- 
come is  £593,281,  out  of  which,  at  least, 
£340,000,  is  at  present  appropriated 
to  education.  Now,  that  is  an  income 
which  ought  to  do  a  great  deal.  I 
have  had  one  or  two  maps  made  with 
the  Endowed  Schools  marked  on  them, 
and  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  so  that  one 
would  expect  that  if  this  large  income 
were  well  bestowed,  it  must  have  a  great 
effect  on  education.  I  wiU  now  briefly 
describe  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  these  schools ;  and,  in  doing 
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80, 1  will  refer  to  some  of  the  cases  wluch 
came  under  our  notice,  not  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  schools,  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  furnished  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  may  desire  it.  The  head 
master  of  one  of  the  schools  told  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  that — 

**  It  was  not  worth  hit  while  to  punh  the  flohool, 
as  with  the  endowment  (about  £200  a  year)  and 
some  other  small  source  of  income  he  had  enough 
to  Uto  on  comfortably  without  troubling  to  do  so." 

Another  master  of  a  large  Endowed 
School,  having  an  endowment  of  £651, 
put  his  nephew  and  son  into  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  second  and  third  mas- 
ters.    The  Assistant  Commissioner — 


« 


Found  the  discipline  most  ineflBoient,  and  the 
instruction  slovenly,  immethodical,  and  unintelli- 
gent ;  there  was  no  one  subject  in  which  the  boys 
■eemed  to  take  an  interest,  or  which  had  been 
taught  with  average  care  or  success." 

At  another  school — at  a  short  distance 
from  the  one  just  mentioned — ^with  an 
income  of  £610  a  year — 

''  There  were  thirteen  pupils,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  even  this  number  would  be  reduced  ;  the  school 
rooms  were  in  a  shameful  state,  and  the  scholars, 
though  showing  signs  of  having  had  teaching, 
were  in  a  thoroughly  bad  state  of  discipline,  and 
apparently  only  staying  on  to  qualify  for  the 
school  exhibitions." 

There  was  another  school  reported  on 
in  the  same  district,  with  an  income  of 
£204,  so  that  if  all  these  schools  had 
been  well  and  carefully  administered,  the 
education  of  the  whole  district  might  al- 
most have  been  provided  for.  At  this 
school — 

"  The  sons  of  the  master  and  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish  appeared  to  absorb  an  inordinate 
share  of  the  teaching  ;  none  of  the  town  boys  had 
made  even  respectable  progress  in  the  ordinary 
rudiments  of  education." 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  school  with  a 

**  net  income  of  £702  a  year,  where  the  head 
master  taught  three  boarders,  and  no  others  :  the 
under  master  only  attended  when  he  chose ;  the 
usher  taught  an  inferior  village  school." 

In  another  school,  where  two  mas- 
ters received  £300  between  them,  and 
one  had  a  good  house  also,  one  boy 
was  receiving  instruction,  while  a  pri- 
vate school  close  by  had  eighty  boarders 
and  forty  day  scholars,  paying  higher 
than  the  grammar  school  fees.  At 
another  school,  with  an  income  of  £266, 
there  were  only  eleven  pupils,  and 
*'  the  whole  place  wore  an  aspect  of 
decay  and  desolation,"  but  the  master 
objected  to  a  new  scheme  being  pro- 
cured.   In  another  instance  the  master 


had  other  business,  and  at  one  time 
carried  on  continuously  with  the  school 
the  business  of  a  flour  and  spinning  mill. 
The  upper  half  of  this  school  "  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant  on  all  subjects."  Li 
another,  where  the  master — since  dead — 
received  over  £200  a  year,  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  found  him  occupied 
in  preparing  a  system  of  ''teaching 
prime  numbers,"  the  system  being  con- 
tained in  two  perfectly  tmintemgible 
cards,  which  were  shortly  to  be  broufflit 
into  use  in  the  school.  There  is  anomer 
case  in  the  south  of  England  in  which 
the  trustees  made  it  a  condition  with  the 
master  on  his  election  that  he  should 
take  boarders,  but  he  fixed  the  terms  so 
high  (£120  a  year)  that  they  were  prac- 
tically prohibitory — 

'*  Six  day  boys,  all  very  young,  and  wying  feei 
composed  the  school.    The  boarders'  dining  room 
was  occupied  as  a  coach-house  by  two  of  the 
master's  carriages,  the  night  study  was  a  laundry, 
and  the  large  dormitory  a  billiard  room." 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Suffolk 
found  that  at  one  school  the  master — 

'*  Did  no  work  whatever,  but  supports  an  old  age 
in  the  comfortable  schoolhouse ;  at  another  he  was 
almost  helpless  from  age  and  paralysis ;  at  a  third 
he  was  honest  enough  to  declare  that  he  was  no 
longer  fit  for  work;  at  a  fourth  he  was  deaf; 
while  at  three  others  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  was  languishing  under  his 
work.  That  is  to  say,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
grammar  schools  in  one  county  were  sufiering 
from  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the  master." 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  those  in- 
stances give  an  average  impression  of 
these  schools.  There  are  many  good 
schools  among  them,  and  many  more 
aiming  to  be  good.  There  are  many 
which  give  a  substantial  education,  and 
with  regard  to  those  which  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  giving  it,  it  often  arises  as 
much  from  the  system  not  meeting 
the  necessities  of  the  time,  which  re- 
quire something  more  than  a  mere 
classical  education,  as  from  any  want 
of  zeal  and  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  the  master.  I  could  point  to  several 
most  excellent  schools  which  we  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  and 
since  I  introduced  this  Bill  I  have  found 
objections  made  to  it,  not  by  the  bad 
schools — ^they  never  come  near  me — ^but 
by  some  of  these  good  schools.  They 
are  a&aid  of  the  Bill.  Now,  I  wish  to 
assure  them  and  the  House  that  it  is 
not  for  the  good  schools  that  the  Bill 
is  frajned.  We  cannot,  of  course,  ex- 
empt such    schools   by  name,    for   in 
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that  case  there  would  be  no  end  to  en- 
deavours to  obtain  it,  but  schools  which 
are  weU  managed  need  fear  nothing  from 
the  operation  of  a  Bill  which  is  to  intro- 
duce good  management.     Looking  over 
the  state  of  our  Endowed  Schools  gene- 
rally, I  find,  independently  of  the  glaring 
errors  I  have  mentioned,  two  or  three 
deficiencies  in  the  system.     Even  the 
good  schools  aim  too  exclusively  at  a 
classical  education,  and  have  an  ahnost 
irresistible  tendency  to  become  mono- 
polized by  the  children  of  the  rich.     As 
they  become  good  classical  schools  they 
raise  their  terms.      The    schools    next 
in  rank,  where  the  pupils  leave  about 
the  age  of  sixteen,  take  their  type  and 
example  from  the  superior  schools.  They 
attempt  to  give  an  education  from  which 
the    children  can  derive  little  benefit, 
because  it  is  of  no  use  to  confine  edu- 
cation almost  exclusively  to  Latin  and 
Greek  in  dealing  with  boys  who  leave 
school  at  sixteen.   Many  of  these  schools, 
therefore,  with  excellent  intentions,  are 
yet  practically  giving  scarcely  any  edu- 
cation at  all.     Below  these,  again,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  elementary  schools 
which,    when   good,   merely    save   the 
neighbours  from  doing  their   duty  in 
providing   elementary  instruction,    and 
when  bad,  prevent  the  establishment  of 
good  elementary  schools.  In  fact,  speak- 
ing generally,  where  Endowed  Schools 
do  not  do  good,  they  do  harm,  because 
they  prevent  the  competition  of  other 
schools.    A  bad  classical  or  quau  clas- 
sical  school  keeps   out   of  existence  a 
good  commercial  school.     A  bad  ele- 
mentary Endowed  School  prevents  the 
establishment  of  a  good  inspected  school. 
Indeed,   I  must   say  that  if  wo  can- 
not reform  the  whole  system,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  agree   with  some   per- 
sons of  great  weight  and  authority,  that 
with  the  view  of  promoting  education 
throughout  the  country,  -we  had  bet- 
ter ignore  the  Endowed  Schools;   that 
if  we  cannot  reform  them  we  had  better 
lose  sight  of  them  and  go  on  as  if  they 
did  not  exist.     But  I  will  not  abandon 
the  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  reform 
them  and  that,  when  freed  from  the  abuses 
which  have  arisen  in  their  administration, 
they  will  be  productive  of  great  good  in 
the  future.     It  is  only  because  beneficent 
men  now  living  see  the  misapplication 
and  the  uselessness  of  educational  en- 
dowments in  the  past,  that  we  have  not 
at  this  day  as  large  endowments    as 
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were  given  in  former  ages;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Legislature  now  de- 
termines that  the  real  intentions  of  the 
foxmders  shall  be  carried  out,  and  that 
the   spirit   shall    not    be    sacrificed   to 
the   letter   of    these   trusts,    these   old 
endowments  will  be  succeeded  by  still 
larger  ones  in  the  future.     We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  who,  for  the  spread  of  education, 
has  made  an  endowment  quite  equal  to 
any  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
Well,  now  we  come  to  the  question  what 
we  may  hope  to  do  in  re-organizing  these 
schools.     I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
what  is  the  state  of  secondary  education, 
and  next,  what  are  the  resources  of  the 
Endowed  Schools,  what  they  are  doing, 
or  rather,  what  they  are  not  doing ;  and 
now,  one  word  as  to  what  they  might  do 
if  they  were  rightly  re-distributed  and 
reformed.     I  believe  that  they  miffht 
then  give  the  education  which  is  needed 
to  vast  numbers  of  the  middle  classes — 
to  many  more  than  the  37,000  children 
who  are  already  in  these  schools — and 
that  they  might  do  this  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  private  and  proprietary  schools,  in- 
stead   of    preventing    their    existence. 
They  should  be  administered,  I  think, 
not  upon    the   principle  of  bestowing 
education  as  an  abns  and  a  dole  upon 
classes  who  can  afford  and  who  wish  to 
pay  for  it,  but  rather  upon  the  principle 
that  what  an  endowment  can  rightly  do 
is  to  provide  good  and  sufficient  build- 
ings, and  put  the  master  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  while  he   has  a  small    and 
certain  income  at  starting,  the  increase 
of  that  income  shall  depend  on  the  way 
ho  does  his  work.     We  had  to  consider 
carefully  this  question — ^whether   it  is 
desirable  that  masters  should  have  any 
payment   out    of    the    endowment,    or 
should  entirely  depend  upon  the  school 
fees.    I  confess  that  I  formed  my  opinion 
on  this  point  in  a  great  measure  firom 
my  trade  experience.    I   looked  upon 
masters   as    persons  employed   by  the 
trustees  to  do  certain  work,  and — I  hope 
they  will  not  feel  the  comparison  a  dis- 
paraging one — ^I  thought  it  would  be 
right  to  treat  them  as  I  should  treat 
persons  whom  I  employed  to   do  any 
commercial  work.     Now,  I  have  found 
that  the  way  to  get  the  best  service  in 
such  cases  is  to  give  a  small  fixed  in- 
come, which  makes  a  man  independent 
of  great  want  or  calamity,   and  than 
make  the  remainder  of  his  income  de- 
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pend,  fairly  and  generously,  upon  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he 
is  engaged.     I  believe  that  will  be  the 
system  by  which  we  can  best  regulate 
the  payments  to  the  masters  of  these 
schools,   whereas  now  very  frequently 
their  income  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  success  of  the  school,  and  in  those 
cases    the    school    does    not     succeed. 
Hitherto  I  have  talked  only  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  have  said  nothing  about  the 
working  men  and  the  poor.     It  may  be 
said  that  many  of  these  schools  were 
founded  especially  for  the    poor.     No 
doubt  in  many  cases  they  were  ;  but  in 
many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
that  the  object  of  the  foimder  was  simply 
the  promotion  of  education.    But  I  shall 
be    asked — **How  do  you  propose  to 
administer    schools    especially  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ?    WUl  you 
hand  these  over  to  the  middle  classes?" 
Now,  I  must  remark  here,  that  thepoor 
are  not  confined  to  one  class.     There 
are  many  needy  men — needy,  too,  from 
no    fault    of   their   own — to   whom    it 
would  be  the  bitterest  trial  and  humi- 
liation if  they  could  not  give  their  chil- 
dren a  high  education.     There  is  many 
a  struggling  clergyman,   many  a  pro- 
fessional man,  who  has  worked  hard  as 
a  physician  or  as  a  lawyer,  who  finds  it 
hard  work  to  give  his  children  the  educa- 
tion without  which  he  feels  that  they  will 
lose  their  place  in  society.     It  is  not  our 
business  specially  to  legislate  for  parents 
in  this  class,   but  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  them ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  this  country  that  if  a  man  in  this  class 
wishes  to  give  his  son  the  same  educa- 
tion as  a  boy  in  the  same  class  would 
get  in  France  and  Germany — if  he  sends 
is  son  to  a  good  boarding  school,  and 
thence  to  the  University — he  would  have 
to  spend  very  nearly  £2,000  to  do  so. 
Then  there  is  a  class  of  parents  below 
that  I  have  mentioned,  comprising  also 
many  professional  men,   many  trades- 
men, and  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
to  whose  sons  something  more  than  a 
mere  elementary  education  is  a  neces- 
sary of  life.     These  men  find   a  great 
difficulty    in   providing    the    necessary 
education  for  their  children,   and  they 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  pay  a 
large  portion  of  the  taxes  of  the  coimtry 
— ^I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any 
class  which  pays  a  larger  proportion  of 
taxes  in  proportion  to  their  means  than 
persons  with  incomes  of  from  £150  to 


£500  a  year.  They  are  hit  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  indirect 
taxation,  and  in  direct  taxation  through 
the  income  tax,  and  they  have  a  ri^t 
to  be  considered.  But  when  I  said  th.at 
this  was  to  be  a  poor  man's  question,  I 
meant  that  it  should  also  be  a  working 
man's  question;  or,  if  not,  I  should 
hardly  be  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up. 
How,  then,  can  we  make  this  Bill  a 
working  man's  Bill  ?  It  may  be  replied 
by  seizing  the  endowments  and  applying 
them  to  tiie  promotion  of  elementtiiy  edu- 
cation. I  hope  and  trust  that  w^  not 
be  done.  Such  a  measure  would  be, 
indeed,  a  deviation  both  from  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders,  and  firom  the  use 
the  foundation,  and  as  to  the  promotion 
of  elementary  education,  that  is  a  duty 
which  falls  on  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  must  perform  it.  I  hope,  there- 
fore that  neither  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  nor  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  wiU  attempt  to  seize 
hold  of  this  fund  either  to  relieve  ge- 
neral taxation  or  the  poor  rates,  xou 
cannot,  I  believe,  though  it  may  seem 
a  paradox,  satisfy  what  is  due  to  the 
working  man — and  due  to  him  according 
to  the  intentions  of  the  foimders — ^without 
in  some  way  departing  from  the  letter 
of  their  intentions.  Their  intentions 
were,  in  very  many  cases,  that  all  classes 
should  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  and 
that  those  pupils  who  evinced  a  special 
faculty  for  learning  should  continue  to 
receive  education  quite  independent  of 
their  condition  in  life  or  the  position  of 
their  parents;  and  that  arrangement 
was  easily  carried  out  in  those  days, 
when  there  was  not  so  great  a  demand 
for  learning  as  now,  and  when  only 
those  boys  who  were  capable  of  learning 
remained  for  a  long  period  at  school. 
Now  the  case  is  altered ;  education  being 
a  necessity  to  the  middle  classes,  the 
Endowed  Schools  are  crowded  by  their 
children.  Gratuitous  admission  to  them 
is  by  favour,  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  working  man's  child  comes  in ;  and 
when  he  does,  he  comes  in  with  an  invi- 
dious distinction.  He  is  often  regarded 
with  scorn,  and  kept  out  of  the  play- 
ground. The  way  to  really  get  him  in 
is  to  substitute  for  admission  by  favour, 
admission  by  merit,  and  let  the  free  boys 
come  in  by  open  competition.  These 
schools,  therefore,  might  be  made  to 
provide  good  masters  and  good  educa- 
tion for  tiie  middle  classes,  and  also  to 
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meet   those    comparatively  exceptional 
cases,  in  which  cluldren  of  working  men 
are  both  specially  fitted  for  high  educa- 
tion and  can  be  allowed  by  their  parents 
to  remain  at  school.     Both  these  ends 
might  be  met,  but  they  are  not  met  now. 
The  middle  classes  do  not  receive  the 
good  education  which  they  want,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  for  a  clever  boy  in  one  of 
the  elementary  schools  to  find  any  means 
of  getting  a  better  education  after  his 
first  course  of  instruction  is  finished. 
In  order  to  provide  means  to   secure 
these  ends,  we  need  powers  to  form,  if 
necessary,  fresh  trusts,  and  to  reform 
the  management  of  these  endowments. 
We  must  be  provided  with  power  to  give 
the  schools,  in  many  cases,  fresh  govern- 
ing bodies,  to  enable  the  governors  to  see 
that  the  masters  teach  the  subjects  which 
the  parents  want  the  children  to  learn — ^to 
give  the  head  master  authority  over  his 
assistant  masters — to  give  girls,  whose 
education  is  now  the  worst  cared  for, 
that  share  in  the   advantages  of  these 
schools,  which  I  am  sure  was  the  inten- 
tion of  many  of  the  founders  that  they 
should  have,  and  to  encourage  day  schools, 
for  we  must  remember  that  witiiout  day 
schools  it  is  impossible  to  supply  good 
secondary  education  in  towns,  though 
we  must  also  not  forget  that  no  suffi- 
cient  education  for  the  sons  of  small 
farmers  can  be  obtained  without  cheap 
boarding  schools.    Above  all,  we  must 
have  power  to  prevent  the  rich  seizing 
hold  of  the  results  of  the  reforms  now 
proposed.     If  this  be  not  done,  just  in 
proportion  as  you  make  a  school  good 
the  richer  parents  will  be  anxious  to 
send  their  children  to  it,  fees  will  rise, 
and  the  poor  boys  will  be  elbowed  out 
by  those  above  them.     There  are  two 
ways  to  prevent  this—one,  by  taking 
power  to  fix  an  avereige  of  time  at  which 
boys  should  leave,  and  thereby  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  schools  one  to 
another ;  and  the  other  is  by  making  a 
fresh  system  of  exhibitions,  to  substitute 
admission   by  merit  for  admission  by 
favour.     I  hope  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  explain  how  this  free 
admission  by  merit  will  provide  for  the 
clever  children  of  the  working  classes. 
It  will  be  said  that  this  is  a  boon  in 
name  and  not  in  reality;  because  if  ad- 
mission is  made  to  depend  on  examina- 
tion upon  entrance  into  school  the  richer 
parent  will  have  an  advantage,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  better  able  to  prepare 
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his  child  for  examination.  I  would 
meet  that  objection  by  affixing  this 
exhibition,  not  to  examinations  upon 
admission  into  the  schools  into  which 
the  boys  come,  but  to  examinations  at 
the  schools  from  which  they  come.  You 
have  elementary  and  national  schools 
in  the  country,  and  if  you  attach  to 
those  schools  exhibitions  to  a  school 
above  them,  every  boy  who  proves  his 
pre-eminence  by  getting  one  of  the  exhi- 
bitions is  thereby  promoted  to  the  school 
above,  and  by  that  means  you  make  a 
ladder  by  which  the  clever  boy  may 
mount  to  the  highest  education,  and  you 
stimulate  the  tone  of  all  the  schools  be- 
low and  aroimd.  I  will  give  one  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  this  will  work.  I 
will  take  the  case  of  Edward  the  VI. 's 
Grammar  School  at  Birmingham,  of 
which  the  gross  income  at  present  is 
£12,000,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be,  it 
is  believed,  £20,000,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  century  maybe  £40,000  or  £50,000. 
When  we  examined  into  the  school  we 
found  free  nomination  the  rule,  making 
this  large  and  good  school  do  as  mu(£ 
harm  as  good.  This  free  admission  by 
favour  was  described  by  the  head  master 
and  our  Assistant  Commissioners  as 


"  Blight  on  the  preliminaiy  education  of  th« 
children  of  300,000  people,  and  as  baTiog  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  the  private  schools  in  Bir- 
mingham.'' 

Nor  did  the  harm  stop  there.  There 
were  thousands  of  children  who  did  not 
gain  admission,  but  whose  parents  neg- 
lected their  education,  hoping  to  get 
nominations.  The  system  has  now  been 
reformed,  and  the  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  result,  received  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Ev6ms,  the  head  master,  ia 
the  course  of  the  present  month : — 

''The  governors  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
system  of  nomination.  Admission  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  is  obtained  solely  by  a  oompetitire 
examination,  in  which  the  candidates  are  grooped 
according  to  age,  a  certain  number  of  Taoanoief 
being  assigned  to  each  group.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  elementary  schools  register  their 
names  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  are  examined 
and  admitted  in  their  turn  as  vaoancies  oeenr. 
It  would,  I  think  be  impossible  to  devise  a  fidrsr 
mode  of  admission  than  we  have  at  present,  aad 
I  feel  convinced  that  if  we  could  only  obtain 
power  to  impose  fees  on  all  pupils  in  exoess  of 
those  whom  the  charity  can  affoni  to  educate  gia« 
tuitously — ^that  is,  500  in  the  grammar  and  1,000 
in  the  elementary  schools,  I  should  be  able  to 
make  this  institution  in  a  few  years  eduealt 
three-fourths  of  the  children  of  Birmingbaai. 
I  regard  the  free  admissions  as  »  most  powv* 
ful  engine  for  this  purpose.     In  »  lew  yMH 
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tlity  would  Mt  like  so  manj  icholAnhips,  itimu- 
laiing  and  rewarding  industry  and  merit  throngh- 
onfc  £tlf-«-million  of  people.  The  surrender  of  the 
nomination  system  is  more  than  equal  in  its 
bonefloial  efRsets  to  the  re-foundation  of  the  school. 
TIm  experiment  is  doubtless  being  tried  under 
frTOurable  oiroumstances — a  large  town  to  ope- 
rate on,  a  school  with  a  high  local  reputation, 
and  600  free  admissions— that  is,  about  160  prises 
a  year  to  stimulate  industry  and  reward  success. 
These  free  admissions  will  sodn  grow  into  hon- 
ourable distinctions,  each  one  of  them  indireoUy 
educating,  by  the  hopes  of  success  which  it  will 
•xoite,  fliceen  or  twenty  boys.  The  competition 
it  earefully  graduated,  the  candidates  being 
grouped  accoi^ing  to  age,  and  a  certain  number 
of  Taeanoies  being  allotted  to  each  group." 

Li  ilie  same  maimer,  I  believe,  if  you 
properly  regulate  the  system  of  exhibi- 
tions you  will  produce  the  same  effect 
on  education  throughout  the  coomtry  as, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  made  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  is  for  powers 
to  obtain  these  results  that  we  now  ask 
this  House.  But  hon.  Members  who 
have  paid  attention  to  this  subject  may 
ask,  are  there  not  already  constituted 
bodies  that  possess  these  powers  ?  There 
ifi  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  iihere  is 
the  Charity  Commission.  But  to  put  a 
school  into  Chancery  would  be  very  much 
like  what  would  be  thought  of  putting 
oneself  in  Chancery.  It  is  a  process 
alow,  cumbrous,  and  costly;  besides  ih.e 
Court  of  Chancery  is  not  adapted  to 
such  educational  work.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Court  to  interpret — ^to  form 
a  new  scheme  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  will  of  the  founder ;  and  when  they 
interpret  it,  it  is  often  not  according  to 
the  wants  of  this  age,  but  according  to 
the  letter  in  which  these  wants  were 
defined  at  the  time  of  the  foimdation. 
*We  need  not  be  surprised  if  this  inter- 
pretation often  varies.  Then,  there  is 
the  Charity  Commission,  whose  services 
as  a  body  have  been  but  little  acknow- 
led^^  by  the  country.  It  has  been 
actmg  persistently,  most  laboriously, 
doing  a  great  work,  but  it  is  in  fact 
overworked,  and  its  powers  are  insuffi- 
cient. It  is  only  in  smaller  charities 
that  the  Commissioners  have  the  initi- 
ative.  Besides  neither  they  nor  the 
Court  of  Chancery  have  power  to  con- 
sider one  school  in  relation  to  another, 
or  to  attempt  any  system  of  re-distri- 
bution. True,  the  Commissioners  have 
the  power  of  submitting  to  this  House 
special  Bills,  but  this  requires  so  much 
preparation,  and  even  when  the  Bills 
nave  been  prepared,  so  much  watching 
that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  them  through. 


In  fact,  since  the  Commission  was  insti- 
tuted, fifteen  years  since,  they  have 
only  carried  eighteen  Bills,  and  only 
nine  of  those  related  to  schools.  I  trust 
I  have  stated  to  tilie  House  some 
groimds  why  we  ask  these  additional 
powers.  But  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way.  We  thought  it  useless  to  attempt 
to  meddle  with  me  matter  at  all  imless 
we  took  strong  powers ;  and  we  might 
as  well  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
consideration  of  the  subject  as  not  to 
ask  them  to  give  the  means  by  whidi  we 
might  really  effect  this  work  of  refonn. 
At  the  same  time  we  felt  we  ought 
to  fence  these  powers  with  every  limita- 
tion that  could,  without  interfering  witb 
their  efficiencnr,  be  placed  around  them. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  do  that,  and 
I  must  leave  it  to  the  House  to  sav 
whether  we  have  or  not  succeeded. 
First  of  all,  there  are  several  limita- 
tions directly  by  the  Act  itself.  Clause  11 
provides  that  due  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  schools  are  situated,  and  as 
regards  the  locality,  I  believe  that  no 
educational  endowment  need  be  carried 
beyond  the  county  in  which  it  exists. 
Clause  12  meets  existing  interests  of 
individuals — ^trustees,  masters  and  boys. 
Clause  13  exempts  several  schools  from 
this  part  of  the  Act.  Hiese  are  the  di- 
rect exemptions  by  the  Act,  but  they  are 
not  the  limitations  and  checks  on  which 
I  mostly  rely.  The  real  check  upon  the 
extensive  powers  we  take  and  give  is  the 
method  by  which  we  intend  to  use  them 
and  the  body  to  which  we  give  them. 
We  have  fixed  on  that  body  which  we 
think  most  likely  to  be  under  the  great- 
est sense  of  responsibility  to  lociS  and 
public  interests.  Public  opinion  is,  after 
aU,  the  best  check  in  this  countiy.  The 
Government  carefully  considered  the 
question  as  to  the  body  to  which  it  would 
be  best  to  give  the  power  we  ask  for  in 
this  Bill,  and,  after  the  closest  considera- 
tion, it  seemed  wisest  and  safest  that 
we  should  not  shirk  responsibility  in 
this  matter ;  but  if  the  Gfovemment  of 
the  day  undertook  it,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  do  it  without  special  assist- 
ance. The  whole  means  of  procedure, 
then,  are  these — ^It  is  the  Government 
of  the  day  working  by  special  help. 
The  Commissioners,  as  described  in  the 
Bill,  who  are  to  propose  the  reforms,  are 
merely  officers  assisting  the  Gbvemment, 
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and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  work 
I  will  briefly  describe.  I  believe  some 
persons  have  thought  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  in  themselves  the  power 
to  alter  trusts  and  settle  schemes ;  but 
the  Commissioners  alone  have  no  power 
whatever.  What  the  Commissioners  are 
able  to  do  is  this,  as  provided  in  Clauses 
26  to  45— They  are  instructed  first  to 
prepare  schemes ;  next,  having  prepared 
and  published  these  schemes,  they  are 
to  send  them  down  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  school — ^the  trustees  and  head 
master — care  being  taken  also  to  publish 
them  in  the  locality,  so  that  parents  and 
aU  interested  may  be  informed  of  them. 
Then,  two  months  are  to  be  allowed,  during 
which  the  Commissioners  are  ordered  to 
receive  suggestions  and  obj  ections.  They 
are  then,  if  necessary,  to  go  down  to  the 
locality,  or  send  down  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner  to  make  local  inquiry,  and 
after  the  local  inquiry  is  completed  they 
are  to  make  up  their  own  minds  as  to 
what  scheme  is  to  be  proposed,  and  the 
scheme  thus  finally  proposed  by  them  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Government — ^the  Com- 
mittee of  Coimcil,  in  which  I  have  a 
subordinate  place  at  present.  The  re- 
sponsibility will  rest  on  the  Government 
whether  they  approve  the  scheme.  If 
they  do  approve  it  they  will  lay  it  before 
Parliament,  and  it  wiU  become  law,  if 
not  objected  to,  within  forty  days  by 
either  House.  Everything  the  Commis- 
sioners do  will  be  mere  waste  paper  till 
it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  Parliamentary 
assent.  There  will,  therefore,  be  in 
every  case  ample  opportunity  to  object 
to  a  scheme  locally  and  in  writing,  to 
bring  local  influence  to  bear  on  the 
Government,  and  also  on  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  for  the  purpose,  if  neces- 
sary, of  disallowing  it.  Hon.  Members 
may  feel  some  surprise  that  the  ma- 
chinery proposed  by  the  Government 
deviates  so  widely  firom  the  recommenda- 
tions  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion. No  doubt,  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  recommended  a  system  of 
Provincial  Boards.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  Commission,  and  we  spent  some 
time  in  considering  that  question ;  and  I 
am  still  inclined  to  think  the  conclusion 
we  came  to  was  correct,  if  we  could  find 
such  a  constituency  as  we  require ;  but 
the  difliculty  was  to  find  such  a  constitu- 
ency ready  to  our  hands ;  and,  indeed,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  perfect  local  con- 
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stituency  was  almost  an  insuperable  one. 
There  was  the  other  suggestion  of  the 
School  Inquiry  Commission,  that,  failing 
such  a  constituency.  Government  must 
make  their  own  choice  of  local  nominees. 
But  how  could  the  Government  be  sure 
that  any  local  constituency  would  really 
have  the  confidence  of  the  locality  ?  We 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  by  the  means 
we  propose  both  bed  inqu^y  and  the 
hearing  of  local  objections  to  eveiy 
scheme.  There  is  another  difference 
between  our  Bill  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  Commissioners.  They  re- 
commended not  merely  an  immediate 
reform  and  re-org6uiization  of  the  schools, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  machinery  at 
once  constructed  that  should  secure  the 
future  inspection  of  the  schools.  It  is 
objected  to  this  Bill  that  we  ask  for 
great  powers  to  re-organize,  without 
taking  any  security  that  the  schools  do 
not  go  back  in  a  short  time  to  their  old 
level.  I  must  acknowledge  that  if  here- 
after matters  were  left  alone  this  would 
probably  be  the  case ;  but  we  thought  it 
was  better  to  leave  this  question  to  solve 
for  the  future,  and  for  tliis  recuson — ^not 
that  there  should  be  no  power  to  see 
that  the  trustees  do  their  duty,  afber  new 
trustees  are  appointed,  but  because  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position,  afber  these 
reforms  and  re-organization  are  com- 
pleted, to  decide  to  whom  these  powers 
had  better  be  given,  and  what  powers 
are  necessary.  I  propose,  therefcre,  to 
leave  this  matter  for  the  present  to  the 
Charity  Commission,  which  has  exer- 
cised its  powers  with  great  conscientious- 
ness and  care.  But  this  is  a  temporary 
Bill  for  the  reform  and  re-organization 
of  Endowed  Schools,  and  when  it  has 
been  completed — in,  perhaps,  about  four 
or  five  years — ^we  shall  be  in  a  different 
position  from  what  we  are  now,  and  we 
shall  know  what  powers  are  necesaaij. 
Besides,  we  may  hope  that  in  that  time 
a  general  system  of  education  may  arrive 
at  something  like  a  permanent  position. 
We  may  expect  that  a  change  will  be 
made  in  elementary  education  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  when  that  is  settled  we 
may  more  completely  define  what  the 
powers  of  the  central  government  oug^t 
to  be  in  regard  to  education,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  exercised,  and  we  may  hope 
to  find  some  means  of  creating  local  re- 
presentation and  a  local  constituency  in 
educational  matters.  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed another  recommendation  of  the 
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Commissioners.  They  recommended  that 
in  many  towns,  where  the  Endowed 
Schools  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
population,  power  should  be  given  to 
make  a  rate  for  building  municipal 
secondary  schools,  and  for  improving 
the  existing  buildings.  We  think  we 
had  better  leave  this  also  to  the  future. 
There  is  at  present  much  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
rates,  but  that  also  is  a  question  which 
cannot  long  remain  without  some  settle- 
ment. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bill  —  and,  pos- 
sibly, the  most  important  part  —  is  that 
for  the  reform  and  re-organization  of 
the  Endowed  Schools.  In  schemes 
for  this  reform,  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  make  one  or  two  directions, 
especially  concerning  what  is  called  the 
religious  difficulty,  but  which  I  must 
say  is  far  less  of  a  difficulty  than  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  This  ques- 
tion increases  in  difficulty  in  proportion 
88  it  applies  to  schools  not  frequented 
by  our  sons,  and  it  is  less  in  these 
^dowed  Schools  than  in  elementary 
schools,  but  still  the  difficulty  exists. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John 
Hay)  has  put  upon  the  Paper  one  or  two 
Amendments  to  the  clauses  affecting  the 
religious  question.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
he  nas  looked  at  that  portion  of  the  Ee- 
port  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
which  shows  how  the  recommendations 
were  arrived  at  on  which  these  clauses 
were  foimded.  These  recommendations 
were  framed  and  signed  by  gentlemen 
having  as  strong  a  view  on  that  question 
as  it  was  possible  to  find.  We  had  long 
debates  upon  it,  and  at  last  the  Eeport 
was  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
Mr.  Thorold,  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site that  he  should  read  the  long  me- 
morandum by  Lord  Lyttelton  giving  a 
history  of  the  process  by  which  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Conscience  Clause  was 
a  fair  and  just  one.  [Sir  John  Hay  :  I  have 
read  the  whole  of  it.]  The  principle  of 
that  clause  is  that  all  public  schools  must 
be  open  to  the  public.  It  is  the  pride 
and  glory  of  these  Endowed  Schools  that 
they  are  public ;  that  means  that  they 
are  open  to  the  public  ;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  that  large  portion  of  the 
public  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  not  excluded 
from  them.  But  while  we  give  the 
greatest  possible  power  and  latitude  to 


the  parents  to  insure  that  they  may 
share  the  advantage  of  these  public 
schools  without  having  their  religious 
views  interfered  with,  we  have  also  borne 
this  in  mind,  that  ihe  position  of  day 
and  boarding  schools  is  very  different. 
The  master  of  a  day  school  has  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  the  boys  while 
they  are  in  the  school,  but  the  parent 
has  the  real  charge  of  their  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare.  But  when  you  send  a 
boy  to  a  boarding  school  you  give  the 
master  the  trust  and  responsibility  of 
superintending  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  boy  in  your  place,  and 
you  sympathize  with  the  master  when  he 
says  that  he  can  only  teach  his  boys  the 
religious  views  that  he  himself  holds. 
In  the  case  of  such  boardinff  schools  we 
propose  that,  at  the  wish  of  the  parent 
who  objects  to  the  religious  educa- 
cation  in  such  school,  day  school  edu- 
tion  may  be  provided.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, wish  hon.  Members  to  suppose 
that  this  question  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  will  ever  get  practically  out  of 
the  walls  of  this  House.  All  these  Con- 
science Clause  questions  are  matters  of 
theory  more  than  of  practice.  If  the 
matter  had  been  left  to  schoolmasters 
and  parents  to  decide  for  themselves, 
without  any  attempt  by  others  to  in- 
terfere or  tyrannize  over  their  reli- 
gious feelings,  we  should  -have  foimd  no 
difficulty  in  title  matter.  I  have  been 
called  a  supporter  of  the  secular  system 
of  instruction,  but  there  will  be  no  more 
secular  instruction  in  the  operation  of 
these  Conscience  Clauses  as  applied  to 
Endowed  Schools  than  there  is  at  this 
moment.  The  principle  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  has,  in  fact,  been  adopted  for 
years.  It  is  included  in  every  school 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. In  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
Lord  Cranworth,  in  1860,  introduced  a 
Bill  which  became  law  and  which  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  in  Endowed 
Schools  of  the  conscientious  feelings  of 
parents  not  in  communion  with  the 
Church.  Let  me  read  the  evidence  of 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  (then  Sir 
William  Page  Wood)  and  Sir  Eoundell 
Palmer  on  this  clause.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Conscience  Clause  would  be  introduced 
into  Edward  the  VI.'s  Schools. 

"The  Consoience  Olause,"  he  added,  "ii  now 
inserted  in  every  icheme  without  exception,  unless 
thei*e  is  a  positiTO  exclusion  of  any  bat  Church 
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teaching.  It  must  not  be  merelj  a  Gharoh 
aohool ;  it  most  not  be  merely  that  the  founder 
says  '  I  intend  this  as  a  Church  school ;'  but  he 
must  say  '  this  is  exclusiTely  a  Church  school/ 
and  if  he  does  not  say  so  the  Conscience  Clause  is 
introduced." 

The  cases  of  exclusion  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor said  were,  he  thought,  not  many. 
Sir  RoundeU  Palmer  used  similar  lan- 

fuage.  The  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
ohn  Hay)  is  really  fighting  after  the 
battle  has  been  decided,  because  the 
thing  has  been  done.  Sir  Roundel! 
Palmer  said — 

**  I  think  it  is  noir  well  settled  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  Court  settles  a  scheme — it  being  a 
Church  school — it  says  religion  should  be  taught 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  that  no  children  whose  parents,  or  per- 
sons standing  in  the  place  of  parents,  object,  should 
be  compelled  to  learn  any  formularies  or  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Again — 

"  The  only  case  which  would  preclude  the  Con- 
science Clause  would  be  if  there  was  an  express 
and  positive  direction  that  erery  child  should  be 
taught  so  and  so  ;  but  the  oases  are  so  rare  that 
one  almost  suspects  where  they  do  exist  they  are 
OTcrlooked  in  practice." 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  except  from 
the  operation  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
all  purely  denominational  schools,  whe- 
ther Church  of  England  or  otherwise. 
It  was  supposed  by  some  that,  by  using 
the  word  **  denominational,*'  I  did  not 
intend  to  include  the  Church  of  England 
schools,  and  by  others  that  I  did  intend 
to  include  the  Church  schools,  and  to 
cast  thereby  some  slur  on  the  Church  of 
England.  I  hope  I  shall  be  acquitted 
of  any  such  designs.  I  have  so  often 
heard  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  speak  of 
denominational  schools,  and  express  their 
preference  for  a  denominational  system 
of  instruction,  that  I  thought  it  a  natural 
word  to  designate  schools  whether  con- 
nected with  file  Church  or  not.  By  the 
25th  clause  we  take  a  modified  power  to 
deal  with  certain  charities  that  have  not 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  educational. 
There  was  nothing  that  appeared  to  us 
more  clear  than  that  a  vast  number  of 
these  charities,  instead  of  doing  good, 
were  doing  harm.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense advantage  that,  while  re-organiz- 
ing our  educational  endowments  by  this 
Bm,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  those 
charities,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  schools,  but  that  we  should 
see  whether  they  might  not  be  made  use 
of  for  purposes  as  good  as  those  for 
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which  they  were  originally  established. 
No  doubt,  any  power  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  used  with  great  care.  My  hon. 
Friends  the  Members  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man Lawrence)  have  presented  Petitions 
on  this  subject  from  City  companies, 
whose  lasting  success  has  no  doubt  been 
very  much  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
they  have  looked  after  their  own  inte- 
rests, and  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  been  committed  to  their  charge.  I 
trust,  however,  that  they  will  find  in 
the  course  we  propose  to  take  that  the 
fear  they  entertain  is  groundless.  But 
I  should  be  sorry  if  this  clause  were  not, 
in  principle  at  least,  accepted.  What 
we  propose  is  this.  We  thought  that 
the  Commissioners  would  have  already 
so  much  to  do  that  we  ought  not  to  put 
upon  them  the  task  of  inquiry,  and  there- 
fore we  have,  as  it  were,  made  use  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  decided  that 
no  charities  which  are  not  educational 
are  to  be  used  for  educational  purposea 
unless  recommended  by  the  Charity  CJom- 
missioners.  Lf  hon.  Members  will  read 
the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
issued  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  admit  with  respect  to 
many  of  those  charities,  that,  if  doing 
some  good,  at  least  a  large  amount  of 
mischief  is  mixed  with  it.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance. Smith's  charity,  of  £  1 6, 000  a  year, 
a  part  of  which  is  given  to  poor  relations 
of  Smith,  who  appear  to  be  discovered 
year  after  year,  though  Smith  died  more 
than  200  years  ago.  Certainly,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  those  who  partake  of  this 
charity  cannot  be  happier,  but  are  a 
great  deal  poorer  from  their  chance  of 
receiving  a  portion  of  this  bequest.  But 
that  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  harm  done. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  very  strong  condemnation,  but 
the  evidence  they  produce  shows  that 
more  than  half  the  income  is  given  in 
doles  in  209  different  villages  and  towns, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  evidence 
without  feeling  that  in  far  the  larger 
majority  of  cases  those  doles  are  pauper- 
izing the  places  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. In  fact,  the  statement  of  an 
incumbent  of  one  of  those  places  is,  "I 
consider  that  a  charity  was  never  worse 
applied.  I  think  its  effects  are  demo- 
ralizing." 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Bin,  and  here  I  have  to  Say  that  though 
we  consider  local  inspection  may  be  p<wt- 
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poned,  we  have  not*  thought  that  the 
examination  of  the  Bchools  could  be  put 
off.  I  wish  here  briefly  to  explain  why 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  could  postpone  the 
examination  of  the  schools.  Why  is 
examination  needed  ?  Because  it  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  carry  out  the 
principle  which,  generally  speaSdng,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  in  education,  as  weU  as  in  other 
matters — ^namely,  that  we  should  pay 
by  results  if  we  possibly  can.  If  resulti9 
are  rightly  defined  and  the  payments 
fitly  arranged,  so  that  in  trying  to  obtain 
one  result  we  do  not  sacrifice  another, 
nothing  is  so  ^od  as  such  a  system.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  adopt 
this  system  directly  in  dealing  with  En- 
dowed Schools,  because  we  are  not  the 
paymasters,  for  after  all  it  is  the  parents 
who  are  the  paymasters.  The  way  we 
can  g^t  the  masters  paid  by  results  is  to 
guide  the  parents.  Now  what  is  the 
use  of  haymg  culture  in  the  country, 
and  of  the  State  being  able  to  bring  it 
to  its  aid,  if  we  cannot  help  the  X)oor 
farmer  and  tradesman  by  some  such 
examination  as  would  give  them  that 
guidance  in  the  choice  oi  schools  which 
almost  all  acknowledge  that  they  greatly 
want  ?  WeU,  if  we  are  to  do  that,  we 
simply  require  that  there  should  be  a 
power  possessed  by  some  body  or  Board 
of  examining  all  the  scholars  in  all  the 
Endowed  Schools  once  a  year.  We  say 
that  we  think  that  ought  to  be  compul- 
worj  upon  all  whom  we  touch  by  the 
Bid,  that  is,  upon  all  Endowed  Sdiools 
except  those  which  we  already  examine 
— ^thiat  is  to  say,  those  in  receipt  of  a 
public  grant  from  the  Privy  Council — 
and  the  seven  Public  Schools  for  which 
we  legislated  last  year.  I  am  soiry  that 
such  a  provision  wa^  not  put  into  the  Act 
relating  to  those  Public  Schools,  because 
I  bdieve  it  would  have  done  them  much 
good,  and  in  that  way  an  example  would 
be  set  to  other  schools  which  show  some 
reluctance  to  be  classed  side  by  side 
witili  schools  that  are  their  equals.  But 
we  foimd  from  every  kind  of  inquiry 
there  was  another  want,  a  want  arising 
from  this — ^that  many  masters  are  in- 
competent. To  remedy  this  defect  train- 
ing schools  for  secondary  education  were 
suggested.  We  find  that  training  schools 
in  France  have  done  great  good,  but 
upon  the  whole  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  not  recommend  them,  be- 
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cause  their  establishment  would  give  too 
much  power  to  the  Government  and  too 
little  scope  for  diversity  of  thought  and 
the  free  action  of  opinion.  But  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  did  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  request  which 
private  masters  made— that  certificates 
of  competence  should  be  given  by  some 
competent  body— -was  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable. We,  therefore,  take  power 
to  intrust  the  granting  of  these  certifi- 
cates to  what  we  regard  as  a  competent 
body.  What  shall  this  body  be  ?  You 
must  remember  that  it  is  a  Board  or 
a  Council  that  is  to  be  formed,  not  for 
the  purposes  of  inspection  or  seeing  that 
the  law  is  carried  out  and  that  the  trus- 
tees fulfil  their  duty,  but  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  and  informing  pa- 
rents of  these  two  thmgs — ^what  masters 
have  to  teach  and  how  these  masters  do 
teach.  The  body  to  whom  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  intrust  this  power 
is  the  body  that  was  recommended  by 
the  Schools  Inquirv  Commission  —  an 
Educational  Coimdl  of  twelve  members, 
six  to  be  chosen  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and 
six  by  the  Government.  It  was  thought 
that  the  older  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  from  their  distinguished  his- 
tory and  from  the  position  which  they  had 
held  and  still  hold  in  public  estimation, 
and  the  yoimffer  Universilr  of  London, 
from  what  it  nad  been  able  to  do  in  so 
short  a  time,  would  win  the  confidence 
of  the  coimtxy ;  and  I  must  say  this,  I 
am  sure  from  inquiries  I  have  made 
that  the  two  older  Universities  are  day 
by  day  more  and  more  looked  up  to  from 
aU  paji»  of  the  country  as  great  national 
seats  of  learning  from  which  we  might 
hope  for  assistance  in  a  reform  such  as 
this.  But  we  thought  there  ought  to 
be  other  men  of  learning  and  experience 
in  teaching  on  the  Board,  and  therefore 
power  is  given  to  the  Government  to 
name  as  many  as  are  to  be  named  by  the 
Universities.  I  must  say  that  some 
such  Educational  Coimcil  would  be  use- 
ful, not  only  for  thus  examining  scho- 
lars and  giving  certificates,  but,  in 
all  probabinty,  &>r  counselling  the  Gk>- 
vemment  and  the  country  upon  educa- 
tional matters.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
Council  that  we  hope  to  make  this  Bill 
have  its  efi^isct  upon  private  and  pro- 
prietary, as  well  as  Endowed  Schools. 
After  all  ti^t  may  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  Enaowed  Schools,  we  can- 
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not  rely  on  them  alone  for  the  education 
we  desire  to  give ;  we  must  look  to  pri- 
vate schools  also.  We  have  seen  several 
of  the  best  private  schoolmasters,  and 
we  find  a  general  desire  among  them  to 
obtain  a(e&owledgment  as  a  profession. 
While  therefore  we  have  bought  it 
right  to  compel  Endowed  Schools  to  sub- 
mit to  examination,  we  have  also  felt 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  offer  the 
same  examination  and  certificate  to  pri- 
vate schoolmasters,  believing  that  the 
best  will  tiy  to  obtain  certificates  and 
will  court  examination,  and  that  those 
who  sham  examination  and  certificates 
will  themselves  be  shunned  by  the  public. 
But  we  are  obliged,  in  fairness,  to  make 
the  conditions  in  the  case  of  private 
schools  the  same  as  with  reeard  to  En- 
dowed Schools.  I  have  said,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  various  ob- 
jections made  to  several  clauses  of  this 
Bill.  I  have  had  conferences  with  several 
of  the  best  masters  of  Endowed  Schools 
and  others,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  I  have  heard  no  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  I  have  heard 
no  objection  to  the  object  at  which  we 
are  tiying  to  arrive,  although  I  have 
heard  doTn)ts  expressed  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  provisions,  and  especially  as 
to  the  Council  of  Examination.  But  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out  these  doubts  have 
arisen  from  misapprehension  of  our  in- 
tentions, and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  these  objections  turn  out  weU 
foimded  it  will  be  very  easy  to  introduce 
amendments  to  remove  them.  A  doubt 
has  been  expressed  whether  in  establish- 
ing an  examining  body  we  did  not 
intend  to  dictate  to  the  schools  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  We  have  no 
such  intention.  Some  have  supposed  we 
intended  to  prevent  the  Coimcil  from 
acknowledging  University  examinations, 
but  we  have  no  such  intention.  Then, 
again,  objection  has  been  taken  to 
the  mode  in  which  we  make  the  exa- 
mination self-supporting.  I  must  say 
one  word  on  the  question  of  expense.  The 
expense  of  reforming  and  re-organizing 
the  schools  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund ;  but  the  exi)en8e  of 
examination  will  not  be  paid  for  in  that 
way,  on  the  ground  that,  though  the 
coimtry  may  undertake  the  expense  of 
the  task  of  reform,  it  cannot  tmdertake 
i^t  of  conducting  the  examinations. 
Another  objection  that  has  been  made  is 
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that  it  is  unfair  to  exdude  the  Cathedral 
Schools  from  the  operation  of  this  BilL 
That  is  a  matter  which,  no  doubt,  may 
fairly  be  discussed.  The  clause  in  whicn 
we  arrange  for  the  dismissal  of  masters  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  an  effect  and  an 
intention  which  was  never  contemplated. 
Again,  I  have  heard  complaints  of  our 
definition  of  educational  endowments; 
and  I  may  at  once  frankly  state  what, 
in  my  opinion,  that  definition  ought  to 
include,  and  what,  I  believe,  it  does  in- 
clude. It  includes  all  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  for  general  education,  and  all 
exhibitions  into  and  out  of  those  schools. 
But  if  it  be  supposed  to  include  Colleges, 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
do  so.  This,  and  similar  points  are, 
after  all,  not  questions  affecting  the 
second  reading,  and  I  think  they  are 
matters  in  which  the  Government  may 
fairly  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
House  generally,  and  that  of  Members 
on  both  sides,  in  amending  the  BiU  if 
it  may  be  necessary.  It  nas  been  so 
often  said  that  Bills  of  this  nature  are 
not  party  Bills  that  I  hardly  like  to  re- 
peat so  trite  a  truism ;  but  I  may  say, 
that  althous^h  this  may  have  been  called 
a  strong  O^vemment,  with  a  great  ma- 
jority  at  its  back,  I  believe  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  our  carrying  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  affecting  so  many  different 
interests,  if  it  were  a  party  measure. 
We  put  it  therefore  before  both  sides  of 
the  House  in  the  fiill  expectation  that 
from  both  sides  we  shall  receive  help  in 
perfecting  and  amending  it ;  and  if  it 
should  be  thought  that  that  help  could 
best  be  given  by  a  Select  Committee  like 
that  to  which  the  Public  Schools  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opx>osite  (Mr. 
Walpole)  was  referred — ^not,  of  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence, 
which  would  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
Bill  —  the  Government  wiU  be  quite 
willing  to  assent  to  that  course.  I  will 
only,  Sir,  make  one  or  two  very  brief 
remarks  before  I  sit  down.  I  feel  tliat 
this  is  a  difficult  question,  and  one  with 
which  I  am  by  no  means  competent  to 
deal.  I  could  wish  that  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  possessed 
that  culture  which  it  has  not  been  my 
good  fortime  to  receive.  But  I  trust 
fiiat  this  measure  will  not  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  any  deficiencies  on  my  part 
The  work  before  us  is  a  great  one,  and 
having  begun  that  work,  I  hope  the 
House  will  do  its  best  to  bring  it  to  com- 
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pletion  this  Session.     Depend  upon  it, 
this  matter  of  secondary  education  is  one 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  in  its 
present  state.     To  take  only  the  lowest 
ground,  the  competition,  commercially, 
which  we  have  to  encounter  with  other 
countries,  should  make  us  lose  no  time 
in  legislating  upon  it.     I  will  take  the 
case  of   my  own  borough.     I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  worse — I  Believe  it  to  be 
better — than  many  other  places  in  this 
respect ;  but  it  offers  us  a  very  practical 
illustration.     Bradford  is  a  large  manu- 
facturing town — the  centre  of  a  great 
manufacturing  district ;  it  exports  goods 
to  other  counties,  at  least  quite  as  much 
as  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  middlemem,  the  mer- 
chant, the  person  who  arranges  the  pro- 
cess of  exchange  from  the  manufacturer, 
should  not    be    an    Englishman.      He 
never,  or  scarcely  ever,  is.     He  is  almost 
always  a  German  in  the  case  of  the 
German  or  even  of  the  French  trade. 
It  is  the  same  at  Manchester  and,  I  be- 
lieve, at  many  other  places.      Why  is 
this?     Because  the  education  given  to 
the  boy  who  leaves  school  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen  on  the  Continent  at  once  fits 
liiTTi  for  these  pursuits,  while  our  own 
education  for  this  purpose  is  deficient. 
There  is  a  great  cry  just  now  for  techni- 
cal education;   but  it  is  necessary,  in 
speaking  of  technical  education,  to  avoid 
the  error  of  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.     We  must  give  in  our  schools — 
what  is  given  on  the   Continent — the 
groundwork  and  elements  of  science,  be- 
fore technical  education  can  be  of  much 
use.     Again,  there  is  one  fact  bearing 
on  the  events  of  the  last  year  or  two 
which  I  think  ought  to  make  one  of  the 
objects  contemplated  in  this  BUI  seem 
very  important.     We  have  brought  new 
social  forces  into  play  that  must  affect 
the  interests  of  the  country.     We  have 
conferred  more  power  upon  the  labour- 
ing class.     Who  are  likely  to  lead  that 
class  ?    Those  belonging  to  it  who  have 
most  talent.    Therefore,  it  is  surely  most 
important  that  we  should  provide  the 
means  by  which  boys  of  talent  among 
the  working  class  should  grow  up  fitted 
by  culture  to  use  their  talents  aright. 
One  word  more  as  to  the  foimders.     We 
are  told  that  by  reforms  we  desecrate 
their  memory ;    but  were  they  here — I 
abnost  wish  they  were — ^they  would  help 
us.     They  were  the  reformers  of  their 
day.    They  woidd  be  the  reformers  of 


this.    They  would  call  it  a  cruel  mockery 
of  their  benevolent  intentions  to  sacri- 
fice the  spirit  of  their  gifts  to  the  letter 
in  which  they  are  worded.    And  looking 
at  the  time  when  many  of  these  founda- 
tions were  endowed,  there  is  a  special 
fitness  in  our  now  setting  to  work  to  give 
them  new  life  and  strength  by  adapting 
them  to  present  wants.     Many  of  the 
richest  and    most    important  of   these 
schools  date  back  to  the  glorious  Tudor 
times,  when  England  was  waking  up  to 
take  the  foremost  part  in  the  march  of 
Christian  civilization.     Who  were  these 
foxmders  ?     And  why  did  they  endow 
these  foundations  ?    They  were  men  who 
were  possessed  by  the  new  ideas  of  the 
age  ;    they  were  fighting  for  industry 
against   feudalism  and  for  equal  laws 
against  class  privileges ;  for  free  thought 
against  bigotry ;  and  knowing  that  know- 
ledge and  education  and  culture  were 
on  their  side,  they  wished,  by  providing 
for  future  education,  to  procure  cham- 
pions for  their  cause  in  the  future.    And 
now,  again,  new  ideas  have  power — ^this 
new  central  idea,  bringing  with  it  many 
others,  that  no  special  class  is  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  England — that  not  the 
aristocracy,  nor  the  hourffeoiste,  no,  nor 
yet  the  working  class,  is  to  govern  Eng- 
land— ^but  that  England  for  the  future  is 
in  truth  to  be  seu-govemed ;    all  her 
citizens  taking  their  share,  not  by  class 
distinction,    but    by  individual    worth. 
And  what  is  this  but  England  carrying 
out  in  her  far  better  way  mat  idea  which 
the  great  Napoleon  strove  by  force  to 
realize;    that  one  principle  which  sup- 
ported him  spite  of  all  his  errors  and 
crimes.  La  carrihe  ouverte  aux  talens,  or, 
as  Carlyle  translates  it,   **the  tools  to 
him  who  can  use  them."  Thanks  to  these 
foimders,  we  have,   at  this  moment,   a 
great  opportunity  of  helping  to  the  reali- 
zation of  this  idea — of  yet  again  making 
our  past  minister  to  our  future ;    and  in 
the  confidence  that  the  House  will  not 
let  slip  this  opportunity,  I  submit   to 
them  this  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  W,  E,  Forster.) 

Mb.  BEEESFOKD  HOPE,  having 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  question, 
tendered  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Coimcil  for  the  candour,  the  conciliatory 
tone,  and    the    fulness  of   explanation 
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which  had  chancterized  all  his  hmg  and  * 
Texy  interesdng  speech.    At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  think  he  should  have 
eren  his  light  hon.  Friend's  dissent  when 
he  said  that  the  rerj  fact  of  his  speech 
haying  been  so  long  and  so  full  in  its 
explanations  was  the  best  justification  of 
the  considerable  alarm  which  the  Bill 
had  occasioned,  and  he  accordingly  wel-  i 
oomed  and  claimed  the  promise  of  re- 1 
ferring  it  to  a  Select  Committee.    The 
fact  was,  that  the  Bill  was  not  self-expla- 
natory.    The  scheme  drawn  out  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  in  his  speech  was  the 
scheme  recommended  in  tiie  blue  book, 
he  might  say  the  multitudinous   blue 
books  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners.    But 
on  the  face  of  the  BOl  there  was  no  an- 
tecedent necessity  that  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  that  Boyal  Commission  should 
be  giren  effect  to  in  one  single  particu- 
lar.   What  was  the  Bill,  taken  briefly  ? 
Why,  that  three  anonymous  gentlemen, 
forming    an  all-powerful    triumvirate, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  the  Frerogatiye,  and  that  that 
triumvirate,  in  an  absurdly  short  space 
of  time,  should  have  power  to  initiate, 
to  reform,  to  alter  schemes,  subvert  con- 
stitutions,  and    re-cast  the  whole    ar- 
rangements of  the  numerous  Endowed 
Schools  of  England.     He  did  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  was  his  right   hon. 
Friend's  intention,  for  he  had  disclaimed 
it  in  emphatic  terms ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered   that   the  animus  imponentis 
was  not  necessarily  what  governed  any 
law,  and  that  there  was  enough  in  the 
Bill  to  excite  the  apprehension  which  it 
had  raised,  that  such  might  be  its  prac- 
tical working.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
said  to    the  good  schools — **  Don't  be 
aj&aid,  our  Bm  does  not  touch  you ;  it  is 
merely  for  the  bad  schools."  But,  in  fact, 
it  did  touch  the  good  schools,  as  well  as 
the  bad.   It  swept  in — ^with  some  named 
exceptions  —  every    Endowed    School, 
great  or  small,  more  than  thirty  years 
old.    It  gave  power  to  the  triumvirate — 
whose  names  did  not  appear  in  the  Bill — 
to  frame  schemes,  to  send  inquisitions  up 
and  down  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
arraign  and  depose  the  trustees  of  the 
most  flourishing,  just  as  much  as  of  the 
deadest  and  most  paralyzed  school.     It 
was  true  that  that  power  was  fenced 
with  simdry  provisions,  and  sundry  ap- 
peals were  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
isting governing  bodies;  but  they  all 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  body 
Mr,  Berenford  Hope 


of  men,  however  inteDig^it,  who  had 
only  a  parochial  or  even  a  county  know- 
ledge of  business,  to  grapple  with  that 
higher,  finer,  and  more  dexterous  experi- 
ence of  administration  which  the  official 
mind  and  official  habits  give  to  men. 
And,  certainly,   to    borrow    a    fftmilJAr 
phrase,  on  the  face  of  it  the  power  of 
I  the  (jovemment   in  that  Bill    seemed 
I  over- weighted-     It  was  over-weighted 
because  it  gave  to  that  Commission  so 
sudden  and  abrupt  a  power  of  initiation, 
;  without    a    preliminary    day  of   grace 
during  which   the    schools    themselves 
might  be  invited  to  tender  their  own 
scheme.     And  in  the  Select  Committee, 
•which  he  gladly  welcomed,  when  they 
:  took  to  re-casting  the  BiQ,  he  took  it  for 
I  granted  that  the  absurdly  narrow  space 
!  of  time  appended  for  that  purpose  would 
!  be  altered.     In  his  opinion  a  requisition 
!  ought  to  be  sent  to  all  the  ^dowed 
I  Schools  within  a  certain  period,  inviting 
j  them  to  send  in  their  own  schemes  of 
reform,  which  might  be  proposed  either 
by  the  governing  body,  or  by  the  mas- 
ters, or  by  the  community,  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  professes  to  exist.    If 
this  were  done  the  Commissioners  would 
I  be  made  acquainted  with  the  present 
mind  of  the  schools  and  of  the  locality, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  alarm  which  at 
present  existed  would  be  dissipated.   He 
also  thought  that  the  names  of  iihe  Com- 
missioners ought  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill.    When  the  Public  Schools  Bill  was 
under  consideration  there  were  discus- 
sions both  in  that  House  and  in  another 
place  as  to  the  names  of  the  ConmiiB- 
sioners,  not  from  any  personal  motives, 
but  because  a  reasonable  conviction  was 
entertained  that  on  the  personnel  of  the 
Commissioners  must  depend  much  of  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  reforms  they 
proposed.      In  the  nomination  of  the 
Commissioners  there  would    be  some- 
thing like  a  guarantee,  which  did  not 
now  exist,  as  to  the  moderation  or  the 
radicalism — he  did  not  use  the  word  in 
an  offensive  sense  —  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  out.     Then,  it  might 
be  fairly  claimed  that  the  number  of  the 
Commissioners  should  not  be  so  small 
as  three.     No  doubt,  fiscal  recusons  were 
to  be  considered  in  regard  to  thia  mat- 
ter, but  it  should  never  be  foigotten  that 
efficiency  ought  to  be  preferred  to  eco- 
nomy.  The  present  Government  had  in- 
troduced the  precedent  of  unpaid  high 
officials  in  the  Treasuiy  and  elsewhere^ 
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and  why,  then,  should  they  not  inolude 
in  this  Commission  the  names  of  some 
eminent  educationists  who  had  the  means 
and  the  desire  to  giye  their  services  to 
the  country  gratuitously  ?  If  the  Clom- 
missioners  few  in  nimibers,  and  not  im- 
possibly men  of  one  idea,  acting  from 
meory  rather  than  experience,  should 
grade  schools  according  to  their  mere 
geosraphical  position,  a  great  erievance 
womd  often  oe  occasioned.  As  an  in- 
stance, he  would  mention  the  Free  Gfram- 
mar  School  at  Granbrook,  with  which  he 
Was  well  acquainted.  At  the  date  of  the 
election  of  the  late  master  only  fiye  or 
six  town  boys  attended  it,  and  for  all 
reasonable  purposes  it  was  absolutely 
defunct ;  but  a  fortunate  choice  of  a  new 
master  having  been  made  in  him,  that 
gentleman,  who  died  about  three  years 
affOy  raised  the  institution  to  the  position 
of  a  small  public  school,  which  it  main- 
tains under  nis  successor,  elected  out  of 
a  numerous  list  of  candidates.  There 
were  about  eighty  boys  there  at  the 
present  time,  mostly  boarders,  sons  of 
ffentlemen  of  high  position,  partly  town 
boys,  sons  seyeral  of  them  of  small  trades- 
men, and  they  were  taught  high  classi- 
cal subjects,  with  the  good-will  of  both 
classes  of  parents,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  good  modem  deportment  co- 
existed. But  under  the  geomphical 
arrangements  of  the  present  Bill  this 
schom^  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
graded  as  a  second-class  school,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proximity  to  Tunbridge. 
Such  a  proceeding  would,  however,  be 
unfair  to  the  people  of  Granbrook,  who 
liked  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
their  children  a  classical  education.  This 
case  offered  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
evils  which  might  result  firom  schemes 
being  sent  down  cut-and-dried  &om  an 
o£BLCe  in  London.  In  the  adjacent  pa- 
rish with  which  he  was  acquamted  there 
was  a  school  with  a  pretentious  con- 
stitution, but  without  either  master  or 
scholars,  the  endowment  being  only  £35 
a  year.  This,  of  course,  ought  to  be 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earui  as  a  se- 
parate school.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
had  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
the  clauses  relating  to  what  was  termed 
the  **  Gonscience  Glause,"  and  urged 
that  the  battle  on  that  point  had  been 
already  either  won  or  lost,  according  to 
the  views  which  people  held  in  reference 
to  that  subject,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  for  some  time  imposed  a  Conscience 


Clause  on  all  Endowed  Schools  which 
came  within  its  scope.  But  it  was  not  the  * 
bare  question  of  me  Conscience  Clause 
that  created  so  much  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  many  excellent  persons  in  the  coun- 
try when  they  reaa  that  portion  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  not  a  question  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissentmg  boys  to  the  bene- 
fits of  education,  without  calling  upon 
them  to  take  part  in  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ing, which  they  objected  to ;  that  which 
led  many  persons  to  bo  alanned  was  the 
loose  way  m  which  certain  clauses  of  the 
Bill  were  drawn.  They  feared  that  if 
those  clauses  passed  into  law  manv 
schools  which  had  been  hitherto  Church 
schools  for  all  practical  purposes  would 
be  gradually  metamorphosed  into  Dis- 
sentinff  schools,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand  {for  he  desired  fair  play)  Diceent- 
ing  schools  might  be  changed  into 
Church  schools  by  a  dexterous  manipu- 
lation in  the  choice  of  the  governing 
bodies.  There  was  no  objection  to 
opening  the  doors  of  Church  schools  to 
scholars  of  all  denominations;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  if  a  school  had  had  a  do- 
minant denominational  character,  either 
firom  its  commencement,  or  for  a  long 
time  past,  that  character  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  preserved.  On  this  point  the 
master  of  an  old  grammar  school,  charac- 
terized as  **  veiy  satisfactory  "  in  the 
blue  book,  had  written  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :— 

"I  baye  no  remark  to  make  on  the  olaasea 
which  relate  to  religious  inatruotion,  for  thia  rea- 
son— under  the  new  scheme  given  by  the  Kaater 
of  the  Rolls  in  1855  for  the  regulation  of  thii 
school  it  is  ordered  that  religious  teaching  be  on 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  all  the  scholars  are  entitled  unless  a  parent 
gives  in  writing  an  objection  to  the  same.  I  have 
been  head  master  of  this  school  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  have  never  received  a  single  notice  of 
objection  to  the  course  of  religious  instruction  all 
that  time  until  last  week — tlutt  is,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Bill  into  the  Douse  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  believe  that  emanated  from  the 
bidding  of  a  body  in  London  which  concerns  it- 
self in  this  matter.  Since  1  have  been  master  I 
have  had  upwards  of  850  boys  in  the  school  of 
various  religious  opinions,  and  among  the  present 
scholars  are  a  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  and  a 
son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister  whom  I  am  pre- 
paring for  Cambridge  University." 

He  contended  that  this  school  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner 
as  hitherto,  and  no  risk  ought  to  be  run 
of  impressing  any  ''body  in  London" 
or  elsewhere  with  the  idea  that  they 
m^ht,  by  means  of  a  little  successfol 
agitation,  substitute  for  the  Conscience 
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CIjcs^^  ih^  sa>/rera«2  fA  all  dkdihe&rre 
s-seii^/Sii  tea^JiiiL^  in  ssr  ielkor^     He 

frc^a  tL^  iksijfed  iLas;:^T  of  a  lazge  sdiooL 
]|b  vabi  a  diisdi^jSiTe  Cinireii  of  EngUzni 

thuii^A  did  liiC^  w^fsgii  iip>!i  h  amd  as 
aW>  it  v&ii  fcro&ded  viihin  the  last  udztj 
j^:an  it  did  c^j^  cfAL.e  niAer  the  prcm- 
sk/fts  of  the  measore.  His  correspcA- 
dent,  thi&re^.««rr  wa«  not  actuated  by  anj 
perar^ial  (heUn^  in  the  man«r.  and. 
moreover,  he  was  a  £tr>xi^  liberal  in 
pcditicn,  Xererthele^,  this  gentk^man 
exprea«€4  the  greatest  alann  at  these 
elaojses,  for  fear  ther  dioold  nltimatelj 
lead  to  the  obliteration  of  all  religious 
teaching  in  nearly  all  the  »Jiools  in  the 
eoontry.  He  had,  he  thought,  giren 
sufficient  reason  to  fehow  that  the  Select 
Committee  mojst  re-^^onsider  this  portion 
of  the  Bill,  in  order  sofELciently  to  pro- 
tect  in  a  liberal  and  comprehenave  spirit 
the  religionj;  colour  of  each  sciiool 
wherever  any  had  been  impressed  ap<m 
it  by  long  traditionary  usage.  He 
winhedy  moreover,  to  point  out  that  the 
Bill  wsM  not  merely  formally,  but  really, 
diridfA  into  two  part6,  and  it  might  be 
a  ^j  flection  whether  the  latter  or  perma- 
nent fiortton,  might  not  be  adTanta- 
g^:r>uAiy  yM\rfm(A  till  next  year.  He 
ought  to  infmtifm  that  another  very  dis- 
tinguiiihed  head  master,  presiding  over 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  modem 
fjchools,  Wellington  College,  who  had 
written  to  him,  objected  to  the  clause 
which  required  a  certificate  of  fitness  to 
be  obtained  from  all  persons  being  desi- 
rous of  being  appointed  masters  at 
Kchools  other  tnan  the  exceptional  seven 
Public  Schools.  He  was  nimself  fi^m 
p^orsonal  association  anxious  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  those  old  foundations. 
But  ho  was  still  more  anxious  for  fair 
play,  and  ho  desired  to  give  an  equal 
start  to  the  new  Public  SchooLs  which 
liad  challenged  them  to  an  honourable 
rivalry',  and  to  those  distinguished 
ancient  Gh-ammar  Schools,  which  were 
actively  bidding  for  places  in  the  front 
rank.  Now,  if  Harrow,  Eton,  and  Win- 
chester might  select  their  masters  from 
the  tripos  list  at  Cambridge  or  the  class 
list  at  Oxford,  it  was  unfair  to  require 
University  men,  if  chosen  masters  of 
Wellington  or  Bradfield  College,  or 
Tunbriage,  Ipswich,  or  Uppingham 
School,  to  go  down  provided  with  papers 
signed   by  the  Ed!ucational   Board  in 
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QoDOBHr  he  eovi^aded,  oaght 
*s&  to  be  a  certzficBte.  He 
rX  laepaiei  to  oondenm  ^m  exa- 
prGpoeed  by  ike  BOLbathe 
moft  at  die  sazzje  tzme  poiat  out  that 
Tjutj  voqU  inrtkive  a  nak  of  eimniiiiii^, 
nfji.  iikdeed.  in  the  greAi,  bat  in  t& 
^T^allfT  and  ppvaie  sAwls,  which  would 
be  tempted  to  rcgaid  die  good  repast  of 
the  examines  iioa.  the  profit  side;  aad 
as  to  the  mode  of  coodncting  the  exami- 
nations, he  thooght  it  would  be  modi 
more  efEecmal  if  an  Asrisant  Gommift- 
gioner  were  sent,  frnn  time  to  time,  to 
pveeent  l>fm«4f  mt  a  school  when  he  was 
least  expected  and  eee  how 
actually  going  on.  Such 

'  examinations  woold  tost  die  working 
capacity  of  the  master,  as  no  cut-and- 
dried  questions  from  London  oould  do. 

,  IX  then,  the  second  part  of  the  Bill  were 
to  be  passed  in  the  present  Session — ton 

^  which  he  saw  no  reascm — the  whole 
question  relating  to  the  eTaminations 

j  would  require  to  undergo  careful  levi- 

;  sion.  There  were  other  points  in  the 
BUI  jon  which  he  should  like  to  comment, 
but  he  would  abstain  from  saying  more 
with  respect  to  it  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  said  enough  to  show  that,  ui^ent  as 
the  need  of   reform  in  the  Endowed 

j  Schools  was,  and  able  and  straightfor- 
ward as  was  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  yet  there  were  deficiencies 
in  the  measure  which  fully  justified 
those  who  were  most  anxious  for  a  tho- 
rough reformation  in  not  accepting  it 
precisely  as  it  stood  on  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  Executive.  With  a  view  to  their 
amendment,  he  would  readily  accept  the 
Select  Committee  which  the  right  hem. 
Gentleman  had  offered. 

Mb.  JAMES  HOWARD  said,  tiie 
right  hon.  Member  who  introduced  the 
Bill  before  the  House  had  stated  that 
during  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Oom- 
missioners  a  great  nimiber  of  ill  eon- 
ducted  schools  and  badly  managed  en- 
dowments had  been  brought  to  light, 
but  that  some  really  well  managed  and 
good  schools  had  been  met  with.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  further  stated  that 
whilst  the  trustees  of  the  bad  schools 
had  not  been  near  him,  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  good  schools  had  sent  up 
deputations  which  had  wedted  upon  him; 
that  whilst  the  badly  managed  schools 
would  be  reformed  and  deidt  with,  the 
good  schools  had  nothing  whatever  to 
fear  from  the  operation  of  this  Endowed 
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SchoolB  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Howard)  was 
glad  to  hear  these  remarks  fall  from  the 
light  hon.  Member,  for  in  the  borough 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent  in  that 
House  one  of  these  good  schools  did  ex- 
ist, and  some  1,600  children  were  re- 
oeiYing  therein  an  excellent  education. 
The  introduction  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  trus- 
tees with  anxiety  if  not  with  alarm,  and 
he  was  therefore  glad  to  hear  that  such 
a  school  had  nouiing  to  fear  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.    Neyertheless,  he 

8fr.  Howard)  was  anxious  on  one  point, 
nder  the  provision  of  the  Bill  three 
Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  to 
frame  measures  for  the  future  disposal 
and  management  of  the  vast  number  of 
charitable  endowments  in  the  kingdom. 
The  duties  of  these  Commissioners  will 
be  of  the  most  grave  and  responsible 
character.  What  he  therefore  desired 
to  know  was  who  was  to  nominate  them  ? 
and  he  would  also  ask  whether  this 
House  is  to  have  any  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion or  rdection  of  these  important  ofSL- 
cers?  lie  believed  that  it  would  be  a 
great  national  disaster  should  gentlemen 
be  appointed  to  this  office  who  had  im- 
bibed educational  hobbies  or  crotchets, 
or  who  are  under  the  influence  of  narrow 
or  stereotyped  views  for  dealing  with  so 
neat  ana  comprehensive  a  sm)ject  as 
uie  future  education  of  the  great  middle 
class  of  the  countiy .  He  gathered  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, that  some  members  of  that 
Commission  inclined  to  a  considerable 
extension  of  boarding  schools — indeed 
desired  a  complete  net-work  of  boarding 
schools  similar  to  our  great  leading  Pub- 
lic Schools.  As  this  Bill  is  founded  upon 
the  Beport  of  this  Commission  perhaps 
he  should  not  be  considered  out  of  order 
if  he  made  just  one  or  two  remarks,  and 
only  one  or  two,  upon  the  subject.  It 
did  not  appear  to  his  mind  that  a  large 
extension  of  boarding  schools  is  what 
the  country  ijiost  requires.  Those  who 
can  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  board- 
ing schools  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  He  would  rather 
devote  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  which 
will  accrue,  should  this  Bill  become  law, 
to  the  establishment  of  superior  day 
Bchools,  and  thus  bring  home  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  middle  classes  and  place 
within  their  reach  a  cheap  yet  superior 
education.  There  are  vasfc  numbers  of 
parents  of  the  upper  and  middle  class 


who  had  a  liberal  education  themselTes, 
and  who  naturally  desire  similar  advan- 
tages for  their  children — ^but  from  tibeir 
straitened  circumstances  they  are  alto- 
gether unable  to  afford  the  expense  of 
sending  their  sons  to  a  boarding  schooL 
Hence  the  necessity  of  bringing  as  it 
were  home  to  them  superior  £ty  schools 
in  which  a  liberal  education  would  be 
imparted  at  a  small  cost.  This  view  of 
the  subject  had  been  forced  upon  him 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  Been  for 
twenty  years  past  a  trustee  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  Endowed  Schools,  and  of 
the  advantages  of  which  thousands  of 
families  of  me  class  he  and'  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  had 
availed  themselves.  He  (Mr.  Howard) 
considered  the  Bill  open  to  objections  in 
many  of  its  details  and  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  consent  to  the  course 
recommended  and  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY:  It  was, 
Sir,  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
I  listened  to  the  statementof  mvrighthon. 
Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coundl  (Mr.  W.  E;  Forster). 
He  has  placed  it,  I  think,  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  condition  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  this  country  is  such  as  to  call 
for  some  strong  remedy ;  and  although 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  assent 
to  every  point  in  his  BQl,  yet  there  is,  I 
am  sure,  every  disposition  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  to  turn  to  the  best  advan- 
tage those  endowments  which  have  been 
len;  by  our  forefathers.  My  right  hoiL 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) presented  a  Petition  from  his  con- 
stituents to-night  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  did  not,  I  observed,  express  his 
concurrence  in  its  prayer ;  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised that  such  was  the  case,  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  shows 
that  it  is  one  upon  which  there  must  be 
some  slight  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Members  of  the  Government.  In- 
deed, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  as 
far  as  I  understand,  of  opinion  that  with 
all  the  buttresses  which  we  may  build 
up  to  strengthen  our  endowments  we  are 
smiply  endeavouring  to  prop  that  which 
in  itseK  is  pernicious.  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  which  I  shall  leave  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  to  settle  with  his 
right  hon.  Colleague,  who,  although  he 
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presented  a  Petition  in  support  of  the 
BUI,   absented  himseK  during  the  de- 
liyeiy  of  a  speech  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  which  would  no  doubt  haye  given 
him  very  great  pain.      I  wish  now  to 
say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  Endowed 
SdbLOol  charities,  where,    for    instance, 
there  may  be  an  endowment  under  £100 
a  year.    In  those  cases  the  Commission- 
ers are  to  have  much  greater  power 
than  in  others ;  but  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  such  schools  are  ad- 
mirable, and  in  which  the  endowment  of 
£100  a  year  constitutes  the  least  part  of 
the  advantage  derived  from  them  by 
either  the  masters  or  the  scholars,  for 
although    the  endowment  might  have 
brought  the  school  into  existence,  it,  in 
the  main,  contributes  little  or  nothing 
towards  its  support.     The  most  irrespon- 
sible power  will  be  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners in  regard  to  such  schools,  for 
they  will  have  a  less  power  of  appeal 
than  that  which  will  be  possessed  by 
schools  with  large  endowments  which 
might  not  have  attained  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  practical  efficiency.     Now,  in  my 
opinion,  the  schools  with  endowments 
under  £100  a  year  ought  to  have  some 
protection  in  this  respect.     There  is  also 
another  point  which  requires,  I  think, 
to  be  discussed  at  some  length.    I  allude 
to  the  question  how  for  the  purposes  of 
the  BiU  those  smaU  charities  are  to  be 
dealt  with  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
25th  clause.     Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
working  of  those  charities  must  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  stated  in  his 
speech  to-night — that  they  are  not  only 
in  many  instances  useless,   but    often 
pernicious.     But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  in  the  main  intended  for  particular 
classes.     I  have  read  an  account  of  the 
use  made  of  Mr.   Henry  Smith's  be- 
quests.    A  gentleman  with  £400  a  year 
hcus,  I  think,  got  part  of  them,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  liat  is  not  the  sort  of 
poor  relation  who  was  contemplated  by 
the  donor.     He  meant  his  bequest  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  but  this  measure, 
it  appears  to  me,  takes  some  of  those 
funds  from  the  destitute  poor,  and  ap- 
plies them  practically  to  the  purposes  of 
middle-class  education.  There  are  plenty 
of  ujses  to  which  they  may  be  applied 
with  the  view  of  benefiting  those   for 
whose  advantage  they  were  originally 
intended;   and  I  am  sure  the  middle 
classes  do  not  themselves  desire,  if  they 

Mr,  Gathome  Sardif 


are  only  so  applied,  to  appropriate  them 
in  any  sense  to  their  own  use.    In  the 
main,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  pa- 
rents, where  they  have  the  means,  should 
see   after  the   education  of  their  own 
children ;  but  after  all  the  State  has  a 
duty  thrown  upon  it  by  the  trusteeship 
of  Uiese  endowments — a  state  of  things 
which  is  recognized  in  the  powers  in- 
trusted to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  undertake 
the  great  work  proposed  by  this  Bill, 
and  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  (Mr.   Beresford 
Hope)  that  it  would  be  most  desirable, 
as  well  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
of  those  who  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Bill  —  especially  the  head  masters  of 
these  schools,  many  of  whom  are  of  ihe 
very  highest  character  and  possess  a  re- 
putation not  inferior  to  that  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  great  Public  Schools — 
that  the  names  of  the  Conmiissioners 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill.     It  would 
be  very  hard  for  the  masters  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  Commissioners 
whom  they  could  not  look  up  to  and  re- 
spect, and  as  the  names  of  tne  Commis- 
sioners appeared  in  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
I  do  not  see  any  distinction  between  ihe 
two  cases,   or  any   reason   why   these 
names  should  not  appear  in  this  BiU 
also.    When  the  Bill  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  the  masters 
wiU  thereby  receive   a  guarantee  that 
their  interests  wiU  be  properly  looked 
after  by  men  who havepassed the  ordeal 
of  a  scrutiny  by  both  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ment.     Many  points  of  detaU  have  been 
submitted  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
desirable  to  discuss  them  at  this  stage  of 
the  BiU.     They  wiU  be  considered  by 
the  Select  Committee,  and  I  should  not 
be  justified   in    trespassing    upon    the 
House  by  adverting  to  them  now.     I 
wiU  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  shaU 
be  happy  to  give  aU  the  assistance  in  my 
power  to  the  BiU  in  its  future  stages,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  measure  which  wiU  be 
in  accordance,  not  only  with  the  feelings 
of  the  founders,  but  also  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CEATVTORD  said,  that  'pro- 
bably no  Member  had  received  more 
communications  from  his  constituents  re- 
specting this  BiU  than  he  had,  and  he 
entered  the  House  this  evening  feeling 
a  good  deal  of  alarm  on  the  subject,  but 
that  alarm  had  been  considerably  re- 
Heved  by  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
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Friend  the  Vice  President  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil. The  City  Clompanies  had,  perhaps, 
a  greater  interest  than  any  other  in  this 
measure,  for  large  funds  and  estates  had 
been  placed  in  me  hands  of  nearly  all 
of  them  for  educational  purposes ;  and 
he  might  add  that  no  body  of  men  had 
of  late  years  been  more  ready  to  accom- 
modate themselyes  to  the  advanced  ideas 
of  the  age,  and  to  place  these  institu- 
tions on  a  sound  and  useful  footing. 
The  Skinners'  Company  administered 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
grammar  schools  in  the  country:  the 
Haberdashers'  Company  had  five  of 
those  schools,  and  tne  City  of  London 
School,  established  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  rather 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  would  be- 
come subject  to  &e  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  Now  there  was  no  single  institu- 
tion of  the  country  which  had  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  education  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood as  this  school ;  and  since  1847 
or  1848  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  young 
men  brought  up  there  had  taken  high 
honours  at  the  Universities,  espedally  at 
Cambridge,  some  of  them  having  been 
Senior  Wranglers.  The  authorities  of 
this  and  other  City  schools  had  been 
considerably  alarmed  by  this  Bill,  but 
he  accepted  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  that  such  schools  were  ramer 
intended  to  be  held  up  as  models  than  to 
be  altered  and  re-administered  by  the 
Commissioners.  With  regard  to  Clause 
25,  which  proposed  to  deal  with  such 
loans  as  some  of  the  City  Companies 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  to  yoitag 
and  deserving  men,  he  was  told  that 
'these  loans  had  been  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage in  many  cases,  and  that  there 
were  persons  in  the  City  who  owed  their 
prosperity  to  the  help  they  had  received 
in  this  way  from  their  own  Companies. 
He  should  bo  sorry,  therefore,  if  this 
power  of  lending  money  were  with- 
drawn, for  the  Companies  were  the  best 
judges  of  the  claims  of  those  to  whom 
their  bounty  could  bo  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  congratulated  the 
rijght  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  on  his  clear  and  able 
statement,  but  could  not  help  pointing 
out  that,  while  the  8i)eoch  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  the  BiU  was  not.  The 
Commissioners  said  that  Parliament 
should  lay  down  the  general  principles 
to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  these  en- 


dowments, and  that  the  aid  of  local 
authority  and  local  knowledge  should  be 
sought.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  adopted  that  view,  and  he 
(Mr.  Goldney)  contended  that  the  Bill 
should  lay  down  certain  principles  upon 
which  the  endowments  diould  be  dealt 
with.  As  the  measure  was  framed  the 
Commissioners,  without  hearing  any 
one,  would  exercise  absolute  power  over 
seven-eighths  of  the  3,000  Endowed 
Schools  that  existed  in  this  country. 
Where  the  school  income  was  more 
than  £100  a  year  the  course  was  plain, 
but  in  cases  where  that  income  was  £100 
a  year  or  under,  the  37th  clause  shut 
out  any  appeal  from  the  persons  affected 
or  any  control  by  Parliament.  If  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  good,  they  should  be 
stated  in  the  Bill  itself.  The  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  regard 
to  the  admission  to  the  Endowed  Schools 
by  a  species  of  competitive  examination 
was,  in  his  opinion,  very  unsatisfactory. 
Competitive  examinationB  might  be  all 
very  well  for  boys  of  thirteen,  fourteen, 
or  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but  he  feared 
that  if  yoxmger  children  were  tested  by 
it  all  the  stupid  ones  would  be  excluded 
from  fr^e  admission  to  the  Endowed 
Schools.  The  stupid  children  ought  to 
be  educated  as  well  as  the  clever  ones, 
and  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  to 
secure  the  benefit  to  au.  This  was  one 
of  the  subjects  well  worthy  the  consider- 
ation of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  WINGFIELD  BAKER  said,  he 
was  desiroiis  to  see  an  additional  prin- 
ciple introduced  into  the  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  observed  that 
good  schools  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
me  provisions  of  the  Bifi ;  but  if  that 
were  so  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  matter  enressly  stated  in  some  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill.  It  had  been  sought 
by  legislation,  especially  by  that  of  &st 
year,  to  establish  a  pcurticular  standard  of 
education,  to  whidi  it  was  sought  to 
elevate  those  schools  which  had  not 
yet  attained  to  it.  There  were  many 
schools  which  were  now  graduallv  rising 
— schools  that  were  almost  equal  to  the 
excepted  schools,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  education  they  imparted  and  tiiie 
number  of  scholars  they  educated ;  and 
considering  the  admirable  management 
xmder  which  those  schools  were  placed ; 
he  could  not  see  why  the  Legislature 
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Bhould  violently  interpose  its  interfer- 
ence. He  would  first  refer  to  one  of 
those  schools  of  which  he  had  particular 
knowledge,  as  he  was  one  of  ite  govern- 
ing body — ^he  meant  the  King's  School 
at  Sherborne.  That  school  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
stated  that  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion there  was  as  good  as  that  at  any 
Public  School,  and  they  also  spoke  highly 
of  the  school  dicipline,  arrangements, 
and  nature  of  the  building.  The  school 
promised  to  become  one  of  the  great 
I\iblic  Schools  of  the  country.  There 
were  many  other  schools  which  he  might 
include  in  the  same  category,  includ- 
ing Uppingham,  Bromsgrove,  Highgate, 
Tmibridge,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester. The  number  of  boys  at  Sher- 
borne was  257,  whereas  the  number  at 
Westminster  was  148 ;  at  the  Charter- 
house, 138;  and  at  Shrewsbury,  185. 
It  was  said  that  some  of  these  schools 
were  excepted  because  they  were  con- 
nected with  cathedral  towns;  but  was 
that  the  case  with  Eton,  with  Rugby,  or 
with  the  Charterhouse  ?  This  test  there- 
fore was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Why 
should  schools  thus  favourably  reported 
on,  although  of  ancient  founaation,  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on  under  exist- 
ing authority?  And  why  should  a 
percentage  be  exacted  on  their  profits 
for  advice  they  did  not  want?  WMle 
he  admitted  that  in  several  respects  the 
BiU  was  an  admirable  one,  he  thought 
that  this  was  a  subject  which  should 
insure  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  (Mr.  Wingfield 
Baker)  would  ask  him  to  re-consider 
the  subject  with  a  view  of  placing  the 
class  of  schools  he  had  mentioned  on 
a  footing  with  those  which  had  been 
singled  out  for  special  favour. 

Mr.  CHAELEY  said,  he  would  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
explain  why  it  was  that,  imder  the  18th 
clause,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  in  all 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
over  schools.  There  were  gentlemen — 
and  he  said  so  without  meaning  of- 
fence— on  whom  the  very  name  of  a 
Bishop  acted  as  a  scarlet  rag  on  a  bull, 
but  wny  should  the  connection  between 
the  ordinary  and  a  Church  of  England 
school  be  severed?  Such  a  provision 
might  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Hadfield),  who 
thought  that  Bishops  were  only  old 
tutors  and  schoolmasters,  but  he  (Mr. 
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Charley)  held  them  in  sufficient  regard 
to  induce  him  to  wish  to  see  the  old 
association  maintained.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr  Beresford  Hope)  had  described  this 
as  part  of  a  gigantic  scheme  for  secular- 
izing educational  endowments,  and  other 
persons  entertained  the  same  fear.  The 
16th  clause  gave  power  to  appoint  per- 
sons to  introduce  schemes,  and  men  of 
any  or  no  religion  might  be  of  the  go- 
verning body.  The  Commissioners  were 
to  be  the  nominees  of  the  Liberal  (Go- 
vernment, and  were  to  constitute  a  tri- 
bunal which  was  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  it  would 
act  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age;  and  might  not  that  require 
that  these  schools  should  not  be  Church 
of  England  schools  ?  Power  was  given 
to  any  governing  body  to  apply  the  16th 
clause  to  Church  of  England  schools, 
and  a  governing  body  meant  a  majority 
of  the  governing  body ;  which  would  be 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners, whom  he  could  only  describe 
as  a  trimkvirate  armed  with  despotic 
powers  to  do  away  with  any  existing 
corporation. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  was  connected 
with  the  governing  body  of  Tonbridge 
School,  which  had  been  referred  to, 
and  he  quite  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Wingfield  Baker)  that 
where  it  could  be  shown  that  the  govern- 
ing bodies  had  discharged  their  duties 
efficiently  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  Tonbridge  School  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  placed 
under  the  Skinners'  Company  by  Sir. 
Andrew  Judd,  its  foimder.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  company  had  conducted 
the  school  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those 
interested  in  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Ton- 
bridge  were  perfectly  satisfied,  so  was 
the  head  master,  and  both  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  governing 
body  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  Commissioners,  under  Clause  10, 
were  empowered  to  introduce  into  the 
governing  body  of  any  school  a  certain 
number  of  governors  hitherto  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  school,  and  who 
could  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  its 
wants.  The  governors  of  this  school 
were  extremely  jealous  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power ;  and  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  whether 
any  charge  had  been  made  against  the 
school,  before  such  a  power  were  given 
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to  the  OommifiBioners  to  do  away  with 
the  present  goyermnent  without  any 
sufficient  reason  being  assi^ed  for  such 
mooedure.  He  thought  his  right  hon. 
f^end  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
had  made  a  mistake  in  this  instance. 
He  was  sure  that  many  other  schools 
were  entitled  to  make  the  same  objec- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Qentlemen  might 
say  that  if  he  made  exception  in  the 
case  of  these  schools,  others  would  de- 
mand to  be  excepted,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  had  pointed  out  that 
there  were  nine  or  ten  schools  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  proyisions  of  this  Bill. 
With  regard  to  the  seven  schools  intro- 
duced into  the  Act  of  last  Session,  the 
governors  were  in  the  first  instance  to 
make  a  scheme  for  themselyes ;  and  the 
same  power,  he  thought,  should  be  given 
to  Tonbiidge  and  omer  schools  in  that 
category.  He  believed  the  governors  of 
all  those  schools  would  be  most  anxious 
to  extend  their  utility,  and  were  quite 
prepared  to  do  so.  He  therefore  hoped  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  not  be  an*aid  of 
introducing  into  the  Bill,  as  exceptions, 
the  ten  schools  the  masters  of  which  had 
demanded  an  exemption  from  its  opera- 
tion. Tonbridge  School  had  nearly  200 
bovs  in  attendance ;  the  school,  the  cha- 
pel, and  other  buildings,  were  all  that 
oould  be  desired;  and  veiy  much  had 
been  done  by  the  governors  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  It  was  only  forty 
or  fifty  years  since  the  funds  of  the 
school  had  very  much  increased;  and 
previous  to  that  time  the  expenses  of  the 
school  had  been  borne  by  me  Company 
itself.  He  admitted  that  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  this  Bill  would  be 
found  most  useM  in  its  operation ;  there 
were  no  doubt  a  certain  number  of 
monstrosities,  as  described  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  extremely  startling,  and 
he  thanked  him  for  introducing  the 
Bill  on  that  account.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  such  evils, 
but  it  should  be  confined  to  those  schools 
which  absolutely  required  amendment, 
and  he  thought  it  would  cause  misunder- 
standing and  heartburning  if  the  trustees 
of  those  schools  which  had  been  well 
managed  were  dealt  with  so  summarily. 
Nine  schools  selected  by  the  Commis- 
rioners  as  schools  of  a  special  character 
fihould  be  excepted  from  the  Bill,  and 
he  asked  that  if  the  Tonbridge  School 
coidd  not  bo  excepted,  the  governors 


should  at  least  be  allowed  to  make  out 
their  own  scheme  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  submit  it,  if  necessaiy,  to  the 
Commissioners.  He  agreed  with  the 
opinion  that  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
because  these  three  men  would  be  able  to 
re-model  and  deal  with  all  the  Endowed 
Schools  just  as  they  chose.  That  might 
be  all  very  good,  but  it  might  also  be 
very  bad,  and  very  great  evils  might 
arise  from  their  proce^ings.  He  looked 
with  some  dismay  upon  the  enormous  ex- 
pense to  which  the  Public  Schools  mi^ht 
be  put  in  appealing,  first  to  the  Pnvy 
Coundl  and  men  to  the  House.  If  tho 
House  agreed  to  eive  them  a  scheme,  it 
must  be  embodied  in  a  Bill  which  must 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
then  counsel  must  be  engaged  at  an 
enormous  expense  to  conduct  it  through 
the  Committee. 

Mb.  WHITBEEAD  said,  that  the 
case  as  it  afiEected  the  Grammar  School 
of  Bedford  was  that  all  the  world  wanted 
to  put  its  hands  into  the  pocket  of  the 
school,  and  that  when  it  was  prevented 
it  said  the  governors  were  bad  men  and 
wanted  to  obstruct  education.  The 
Members  representing  towns  containing 
Endowed  Scnools  did  not  think  it  right 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  although 
it  was  dear  mat  if  they  had  banded 
themselves  together  they  would  have 
been  able  to  offer  very  considerable 
obstruction  to  its  passing.  He  would, 
for  his  own  part,  admit  tmit  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  the  measure  that  would  be 
very  beneficial,  and  that  there  was  much 
that  really  needed  reform  in  some  of  these 
grammar  schools.  What  the  ffovemors 
of  the  Bedford  School  desirea  was  to 
deal  directlv  with  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  and  the  Government.  His 
right  hon.  Friend's  views  on  these  topics 
he  knew,  but  he  did  not  know  the  views 
of  the  Special  Commissioners.  It  was 
shown  clearly  that  the  great  want  was 
of  schools  for  persons  of  small  fixed  in- 
comes, and  especially  of  cheap  boardings 
schools  for  the  smaller  farmers,  and  no 
county  had  met  this  want  in  a  more 
magnificent  manner  than  Bedfordshire. 
What  his  constituents  objected  to  was 
the  fear  of  what  a  Special  Commission 
might  propose.  There  should  be  an 
opportunity  to  schools  that  were  doinff 
their  duty  well  to  prepare  a  scheme  and 
prove  their  case,  Defore  anythinjB^  was 
forced  upon  them  bv  the  Commissioners. 
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The  Bedford  Qrammar  School  was  £ree 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  only  limit  to 
the  education  given  was  the  limit  of 
accommodation  in  the  shape  of  houses 
for  families  in  the  town.  There  could, 
however,  be  no  extension  of  this  accom- 
modation while  the  present  uncertainty 
prevailed.  He  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  assure  the  House  that 
schools  that  were  doing  a  great  work 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  propose 
their  own  plan. 

Mb.  SCOUEFIELD  said,  the  remarks 
of  the  last  two  speakers  indicated  the 
quarter  from  which  the  storm  was  likely 
to  blow.  The  problem  of  combining 
central  superintendence  with  local  ac- 
tivity was  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
realize,  and  it  would  be  well  not  to  be 
too  confident  that  if  these  large  powers 
were  given  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
would  be  exercised  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  would  be  subjected  to  the 
inspection.  What  he  objected  to  was, 
that  there  was  no  discrimination  with 
regard  to  these  schools.  Good  and  bad 
were  alike  to  be  inspected,  and  what 
was  more,  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  He  trusted  that  the  scheme  of  cen- 
tral supervision  would  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated. He  concurred  in  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chippenham  (Mr.  Goldney),  as  to  a 
Btricuy  competitive  examination.  Al- 
though he  approved  of  the  system  of 
competitive  examination,  he  thought  it 
was  highly  necessary  that  the  attention 
of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  given  to 
those  boys  who,  wanting  the  abilities  of 
others,  evinced  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
advance  in  their  studies. 

Mr.  lea  said,  as  a  new  Member,  he 
coidd  not  help  expressing  his  feeling  of 
anxiety  that  the  Bill  shoiSd  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  had  always 
had  an  idea  that  referring  a  BiU  to  one 
of  those  Committees  was  very  apt  to 
shelve  it  altogether,  or  to  postpone  it 
to  another  Session.  He  shoxild  be  very 
sorry  to  see  such  a  course  pursued  in  this 
case.  When,  the  other  mght,  he  heard 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  express 
his  general  approval  of  the  measure,  he 
(Mr.  Lea)  was  veiy  glad  to  hear  that 
there  woiild  be  no  organized  party  oppo- 
sition. One  or  two  hon.  Members  to- 
night had  called  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bill  affected  schools  of   a  higher 
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class.   He  should  Hke  to  do  so  to  schools 
of  a  lower  grade.     Those  schools  mostly 
belonged  to  Nonconformist  bodies,  and 
were  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions   and    subscriptions,    by    the 
smaU  fees  —  say,  2d,  or  3(f .  a  week  —  of 
the  children,  and  also  by  small  endow- 
ments, which  brought  them  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bill.— [*^  No  !"]— He  be- 
lieved he  was  right  in  the  statement  he 
made.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  Bill, 
and  he  found  no  clause  exempting  those 
schools  when  they  were  in  receipt  of  no 
Qt)vemment  grant.    Of  their  number  he 
knew  nothing;  but  he  did  know  that 
such  schools  did  exist,  and  the  clause 
whereby  a  fine  of  5  per  cent  was  laid  on 
the  fees  of  the  children  would  be  felt  a 
very  heavy  burden,   and   would    have 
either  to  be  deducted  from  the  income  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  or  to 
come  j&om  the  small  funds  of  the  school. 
Those  who  had  had  the  management  of 
such  schools  knew  well  the  difficulty  that 
existed  in  keeping  a  school  in  a  proper 
state  of  efficiency.     K  enough  mon^ 
could    not    be  raised    under  the  2dtn 
section,  he  thought  the  e^menses  of  the 
Educational  Council  should  come  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.    Another  point 
that  he  wished  to  allude  to  was  the  isxi 
that  the  Educational  Council  would  have 
the  power  of  fixing  its  own  fees.    With- 
out fearing  that  they  would  do  so  in  an 
improper  way,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  that  were  left  to  some  other 
body — say,  if  they  liked,  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  Then,  to-night, 
he  had  heard  several  hon.  Members  re- 
fer with  some  alarm  to  the  powers  which 
woidd  be  given  by  the  Bill.     He  was 
aware  that  the  temporary  Commission- 
ers would  be  possessed  with  it ;  but  he 
thought  the  jx^wers  of  the  Educational 
Council  were  rather  too  restricted.    It 
seemed    to    him  that  the  Gk>vemment 
would  constantly  have  to  appoint  tempo- 
rary Commissioners,  or  that  schemes  for 
the  altering  and  amendment  of  those 
schools  would  sometimes  have  to  wait  a 
considerable  time ;  and  he  was  rather  in 
favour  of  giving  that  power  to  the  Edu- 
cational Councu.     He  trusted  he  might 
be  excused  referring  to  those  few  points ; 
but  he  was  very  anxious  the  Bill  should 
pass  into  law  this  Session,  with  its  main 
provisions  untouched ;  and  it  would,  he 
felt  confident,  meet  with  public  approval 
The  great  capability  wnich  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  exhibited  in  bring- 
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ing  in  the  Bill  proved  that  he  was  per- 
fectly able  to  deal  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  a  national  measure,  of  whidh  he 
(Mr.  Lea)  considered  that  a  first  instal- 
ment ;  and  the  country  would  not  excuse 
any  omission  on  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's part,  if  he  failed  in  doing  so. 

Mb.  BAMUELSON  referred  in  terms 
of  commendation  to  the  extraordinary 
labour  and  care  which,  during  a  period 
of  four  years,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
the  subject  of  Endowed  Schools  by  a 
Commission  of  unpaid  gentlemen.  It 
must  be  a  great  gratification  to  them 
now  to  find  that  meir  efforts  had  not 
been  without  result.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  done 
lieht  in  inserting  in  the  Bill  the  Con- 
science Clause.  He  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
moval of  the  monopoly  with  regard  to 
the  head  mastership  of  Endowed  Schools, 
all  who  heard  or  read  that  description, 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  the  Univer- 
sities and  other  public  institutions  would 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  able  masters 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  it  made  no 
difference  whether  they  were  clergymen 
or   laymen.     He    should    have    been 

S leased  if  a  hope  had  been  held  out  in 
^e  Bill  that  ultimately  local  Boards 
would  have  been  established,  not  be- 
cause he  feared  the  bugbear  of  centrali- 
zation, but  because  no  better  influence 
could  be  exerted  on  the  minds  of  parents 
than  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibihties  of  managing  such  schools. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some 
authority  possessed  of  a  wider  ranee 
than  the  mere  locality  in  which  the 
school  was  situated,  and  therefore  he 
should  be  glad  if,  during  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  through  the  Select  Committee, 
some  clauses  should  be  added  enabling 
the  Gbvemment  or  the  Education^ 
Coxmcil,  either  at  once  or  at  a  fitting 
time,  to  establish  provincial  Boards 
such  as  were  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Several  hon.  Members  had  pro- 
tested against  their  schools  being  brought 
under  this  BiU,  but  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  measure  to  prevent  these  schools 
from  framing  schemes  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  an  ab- 
surdly limited  time  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  give  to  the  Commis- 
sion wmch  he  was  about  to  appoint 
under  the  Bill.  The  examination  into 
the  state  of  these  schools  had  been  a 
labour  of  four  years  to  most  able  men, 
and  now  it  was  proposed  that,  at  the 


most  in  four  years,  schemes  should  be 
drawn  up  for  some  3,000  schools,  that 
they  should  be  revised  by  that  House, 
and   undergo  various   operations,   and 
then  the  Commission  was  to  cease.    It 
was  impossible,  no  matter  what  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
task  might  be,  to  get  through  such  a 
vast  amount  of  work  well  in  so  short  a 
time.    He  highly  approved  of  the  in- 
troduction of  examination,  but  he  should 
^atly  regret  to  see  the  establishment, 
m  any  great  numbers,  of  special  scien- 
tific schools.    They  had  not  answered  in 
France,   Qermany,  or    Switzerland,   or 
anywhere  they  had  been  tried.  Wherever 
literaiy  had  been  separated  firom  scien- 
tific instruction  the  scientific  instruction 
as  well  as  the  literary  had  been  a  failure. 
He,  therefore,  entered  his  protest  against 
training  any  young  man  simply  in  science 
without  a  literary  foxmdation  for  his 
education.    There  was  one  thing  which 
he  regretted,   and  that  was  that  this 
measure  should  have  preceded  instead 
of   succeeding  a  measure  for  national 
education,  because  the  difficulty  of  grad- 
ing the  schools  was  thereby  increased. 
They  would  neglect  their  duty  if  they 
were  to  allow  elementary  education  to 
remain  where  it  was ;  but  as  they  had 
not  as  yet  firamed  a  scheme  of  elemen- 
tary education,  the  only  thing  that  could 
now  be  done  would  be  to  reserve  such 
powers  in  this  Bill  as  would  bring  these 
schools  into  harmony  with  a  more  exten- 
sive and  weU-defined  system  of  national 

education.     

Mb.  WAIjTER  said,  he  believed  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Banbuiy 
(Mr.  Samuelson)  need  not  be  mucn 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  limited 
duration  which  he  thought  the  BiU  pre- 
scribed for  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  it,  because  not  only  was 
there  provision  in  one  clause  for  the 
continuance  of  their  powers  in  case  Par- 
liament should  so  think  fit,  but  he  might 
remind  the  House  that  Commissioners 
had  as  many  lives  as  cats,  and  there  was 
veiy  little  fear,  in  his  opinion,  that  that 
term  of  three  years  assigned  in  the  Act 
would  be  anything  but  the  first  of  the 
nine  lives  which  that  Commission  was 

Srobably  destined  to  enjoy.  If  he  were 
isposed  to  criticize  any  limit  assigned  in 
the  Bill  to  the  period  which  must  elapse 
between  any  of  the  steps  in  the  progress 
of  that  sdieme,  it  was  the  limit  of  forty 
days  between  the  presentation  of  any 
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scheme  to  that  House  and  the  period  in 
which  an  address  condenmingit  must  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty.  He  did  not 
know  what  particular  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  restricting  that  interval  to 
forty  days,  imless  it  were  that  that  was 
the  period  of  repentance  given  to 
Nineveh  when  its  downfall  was  threat- 
ened. But  while  he  concurred  most  sin- 
cerely in  all  that  had  been  s«dd  in  com- 
mendation both  of  the  excellent  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  also  in  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  a  stringent  measure  for  re- 
forming abuses  in  these  schools,  he  could 
not  help  regretting  that  fair  considera- 
tion had  not  been  shown  to  those  schools 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke)  and  other  Gentlemen  who  had 
preceaed  him — ^namely,  Tonbridge,  Rep- 
ton,  Uppingham,  Sherborne,  and  others, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  were  on  a  par 
with  some  of  our  best  Public  Schools 
which  were  included  in  the  Act  of  last 
year.  And  although  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  draw  an  exact  line  between 
those  schools  and  others  which  stood  in 
a  somewhat  similar  category,  yet  it 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  Select 
Committee  to  consider  whether  some  ten 
or  more  of  those  schools  might  not  be 
comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
cepted schools,  and,  so  far,  might  save 
the  Commissioners  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring into  them.  Because,  although 
it  might  be  said  that  if  they  drew  a  Ime 
between  those  schools  and  others  which 
came  imder  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
inasmuch  as  the  tendency  and  object  of 
that  measure  was  to  raise  up  the  other 
schools  to  their  level,  that  line  would 
cease  to  exist,  yet  they  must  recollect 
that  there  was  a  class  of  schools  ex- 
cepted from  the  Bill  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter— ^namely,  those  established  within 
the  last  iMrty  years.  Wellington  Col- 
lege, with  which  he  happened  to  be  con- 
nected, would  be  in  a  singular  position. 
It  was  neither  included  in  the  Act  of 
last  year  relating  to  the  seven  great 
Public  Schools,  nor  placed  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  BiU.  [Mr.  W.  E. 
Foesteb:  It  comes  under  the  second 
part  of  the  Bill.]  Well,  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  authorities  of  that 
school  would  be  particularly  pleased  at 
that.  He  thought  they  mignt  just  as 
well  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
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the  Bill  under  any  circumstances.    As 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  corrected  him 
on  that  point,  he  would  ask  his  atten- 
tion, for  one  moment,  while  he  quoted  a 
passage  showing  what  were  the  views  of 
the  head  master  of   that  school  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  second 
part  of  that  Bill.     He  had  been  in  com- 
munication with    the    head   master  of 
Wellington  CoUege,  as  well  as  with  the 
heads   of   several    other    great  Public 
Schools,  in  reference  to  the  second  part 
of  that  measure ;  and  he  could  tell  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that   a  very  strong 
objection  was  entertained  by  some  of  the 
head  masters  of  the  most  distinguished 
schools  against  the  plan   for    limiting 
their  choice  of  assistants  to  certificated 
masters.     It  struck  him  on  reading  the 
Report  that  the  minds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  been  rather  influenced  by 
the  opinions  which  they  had  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  the  Prussian 
system.     The  idea  had  got  abroad  that 
in  Prussia,   in  consequence  of  the  law 
which    prevented    any  but   certificated 
teachers  from  teaching  either  in  public 
or  in  private  schools,  they  obtained  the 
most    perfect    machinery   for    teaching 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  that  impression  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  who 
drew  up  that  Report,    and  that  they 
would,   if  they  could,    enforce  in  this 
coimtry  a  system  very  similar  to  that  of 
Prussia.     Now,  it  was  worth  while  for 
the  House  to  hear  what  the  head  master 
of  Wellington  College  had  written  to  him 
the  other  day  as  to  what  he  had  himself 
witnessed  in  Prussia  imder  the  operation 
of  that  system.     It  was   a  very  short 
passage,  and  well  deserved  the  attention 
of  hon.  Members.     Dr.  Benson  said — 

"  I  once  saw  a  master  pass  hii  examination  fn 
a  teaching  certificate  at  Berlin.  He  had  to 
attend  at  ttie  principal  and  most  advanced  modem 
gymnasium  and  take  a  tarn  with  the  first  chus. 
The  hour  and  the  bojs  were  sacrificed  to  him. 
He  did  it  very  badly  indeed ;  and  I  said  that  I 
thought  so  to  the  professor  who  presided.  He 
said,  '  Oh»  yes,  of  coarse  he  did  it  badly ;  but  we 
must  give  him  a  first-class  certificate.  Ho  is  a 
very  distinguished  man,  and  he  will  make  a  good 
teacher  in  time»  no  doubt.'  He  said  it  would  be 
absurd  to  refuse  him  admittance  to  his  Tocatioo ; 
that  the  system  was  necessarUy  formal,  and  would 
be  better  dispensed  with." 

That  was  the  evidence  furnished  to  him 
by  the  head  master  of  Wellington  Col- 
lege— ^which,  he  ventured  to  say  was  at 
this  moment  second  to  none  in  this 
country — as  to  the  absolutely  unsatis- 
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factory  test  whicli  that  system  of  exami- 
nation for  teachers  gave.  Dr.  Benson's 
own  account  of  how  to  choose  a  good 
head  master  was  as  follows.    He  said — 

<<  The  best  description  of  how  a  master  should 
handle  his  form,  and  deal  with  little  difSoulties, 
which  I  ever  heard,  used  to  be  given  to  me  by  one 
of  the  weakest  masters  I  ever  knew.  He  would 
have  been  perfect  on  paper,  or  in  ticketing  a  form, 
with  exammers  standing  bjr,  in  whose  presence 
the  boys  would  be  perfect  in  behaviour ;  but  leave 
him  alone,  and  there  would  be  a  riot.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  best,  clearest,  most  definite, 
most  popular  masters  I  knew  was  one  of  whom, 
even  at  the  end  of  two  terms,  I  was  in  despair." 

Well,  with  evidence  of  that  kind,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  coidd  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  he  thought  it  was  unreason- 
able to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  great 
public  schools  a  class  of  masters  the 
only  test  of  whose  fitness  was  an  ex- 
amination which  they  were  to  undergo 
at  the  hands  of  that  Educational  Council 
which  could  examine  them  only  as  to 
their  knowledge,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  any  means  of  testing  their  ability 
for  teaching.  That,  as  everybody  knew, 
could  be  ascertained  only  by  experience. 
Dr.  Benson  said  that  any  good  tutor  of 
a  College  would  give  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a 
teacher,  that  there  was  no  other  suffi- 
cient test  than  experience,  and  that, 
probably,  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years  would  afford  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  whether  a  master  was  fit  for  his  work 
or  not.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  this  subject  would  be  gone  fully 
into  in  the  Select  Commiteo,  and  he 
ventured  to  think  that  this  part  of 
the  measiire  would  probably  undergo 
revision. 

Mr.  statelet  HILL  said,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  when  the  Bill  went  before 
the  Select  Committee  it  would  receive, 
as  it  required,  very  careful  consideration. 
The  6l8t  clause  provided  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  different  schools  should 
be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  foes  paid 
by  the  scholars.  Under  that  provision 
they  would  have  the  school  of  Birming- 
ham, for  example,  paying  nearly  £500 
per  annum  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
examination — a  sum  which  woidd  pay 
for  the  education  of  between  fifty  and 
fifty-five  children  under  the  endowment 
at  Birmingham.  Why  that  amount 
should  go  for  the  examination  of  a  school 
which  was  confessedly  at  the  head  al- 
most of  all  the  Endowed  Schools  in  Eng- 
land he  failed  to  see.    He  took  the  Bir- 


mingham school  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
one  class  of  schools  with  which  the  Bill 
proposed  to  deal.  It  was  not  many 
years  since  that  school  was  in  a  very  de- 
cayed state.  In  1828  it  had  only  116 
scholars,  and  the  building  was  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition.  Now,  however,  there 
were  1,767  children  educated  on  that 
foundation,  and  the  present  building 
was  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent character,  and  which  gained 
for  its  architect  the  opportunity  of 
erecting  the  building  in  which  they 
now  sat.  Having  himself  been  educa- 
ted in  that  school  he  took  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  it.  Its  endowments  were 
now  large,  owing  to  the  increased  value 
of  the  property.  They  were  £10,000 
a  year,  and  li  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sent head  master  were  realized  they 
might  soon  be  augmented  to  £20,000. 
And  yet  that  institution  had  grown 
in  usefulness  without  special  legislation. 
He  was  a  scholar  in  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  under  the  present  BigJiop 
of  Manchester,  then  its  head  ma4ster; 
there  were  brought  up  there  boys  of 
every  religious  denomination,  Christian 
or  Jew,  all  being  educated  together,  and 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  distinc- 
tion between  boys  of  different  positions 
in  life.  Some  of  the  Birmingham  boys 
of  that  period  went  to  Cambridge  and 
took  the  highest  degrees  there,  some  of 
those  who  did  so  being  the  sons  of  small 
shopkeepers  or  of  men  scarcely  above 
the  artisan  class.  The  boys  were  edu- 
cated without  any  regard  to  their  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  he  never  heard  any 
objection  on  that  groimd,  although  he 
had  been  since  informed  that  one  or  two 
Eoman  Catholics  had  objected  to  certain 
points  of  the  religious  teaching.  Such, 
then,  was  the  condition  to  which  the 
school  had  been  brought  without  special 
legislation  of  any  kind.  Now,  what  was 
the  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard 
to  charitable  trusts?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had,  in  his  opinion,  somewhat 
underrated  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Act  with  respect  to 
schemes  for  schools.  The  Charitable 
Trusts  Act  of  1853,  as  amended  by  that 
of  1855,  gave  full  powers  for  altering 
the  governing  bodies  and  amending  the 
schemes,  with  the  proviso  that  the  new 
schemes  shoidd  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House,  and  be  afterwards  incor- 
porated in  a  short  Act  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  he 
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had  just  referred  to,  a  special  Com- 
missioner, called  an  Inspector,  might  be 
sent  down  to  report  into  the  state  of  a 
school  and  its  governing  body,  and  then 
to  arrange  an  amended  scheme  for  its 
management.  That  scheme,  having  been 
Ifiid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  was,  if 
no  objection  were  brought  forward,  to 
be  referred  at  once  to  a  Select  Committee 
— a  body  quite  as  able  to  deal  with  a 
matter  of  tiiis  sort  as  any  three  Com- 
missioners, however  eminent,  who  might 
be  selected  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Well,  if  a  scheme  coidd  be  passed  in 
this  manner,  and  if  a  fresh  governing 
body  could  be  thus  called  into  existence, 
where  was  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
schools  to  the  expense  which  they  would 
have  to  incur  if  the  present  measure  bo- 
came  law  ?  Reverting  to  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  school  at  Birmingham,  he 
said  that  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Evans,  the  head  master,  he  might,  per- 
haps, ask  permission  to  read  one  ad- 
dressed by  the  same  reverend  gentleman 
to  himself,  and  dated  the  22nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, after  the  present  measure  had 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  I  do  not  at  present  see  many  objections  to 
Mr.  Forster's  Endowed  Schools  Bill ;  if  carried, 
everything  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  Commissioners  whom  they  may  appoint. 
They  ought  to  be  men,  at  any  rate,  who  will  take 
an  unprejudiced  riew  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  the  adoption 
of  whose  recommendations  as  regards  this  school 
in  particular  would,  I  bolieye,  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Birmingham.  The  main 
features  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  that 
Commission  for  the  whole  country  have  long  been 
anticipated  here.  Wo  have,  as  you  know,  schools 
of  three  grades — 1.  Elementary,  2.  English,  3. 
Classical — a  perfect  system  of  affiliation,  with  un- 
restricted means  of  transfer  from  one  school  to 
the  other,  so  that  a  ready  opening  is  ofifered  to 
merit  wheresoever  found.  The  elementary  schools 
are  open  to  the  first  applicant,,  who  is  invariably 
admitted  in  his  turn  as  vacancies  occur,  while  ad> 
mission  to  the  New-street  school  is  entirely  com- 
petitive, the  governors  having  been  induced  by  me 
to  abandon  entirely  the  nomination  system  ;  and 
now  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  let  alone,  and  with 
power  to  impose  a  fee  on  all  beyond  a  certain 
number,  say  600  here  and  1,000  in  the  elementary 
schools,  I  could  make  this  institution  in  a  few 
years  educate  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  free  admissions  would  soon  grow 
into  distinctions  and  school  scholarships,  stimu- 
lating and  rewarding  merit  and  industry  through- 
out 500,000  people." 

And  now  one  word  with  regard  to  another 
paort  of  this  Bill,  whereby  it  was  sought 
to  place  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
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three  Commissioners.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  urged,  indeed,  that  ap- 
peals would  be  allowed,  but  what  was 
the  nature  of  those  appeals?  In  the 
first  place,  an  appeal  lay  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  But 
surely  schools  woidd  never  take  the 
trouble  of  appealing  to  them  firom  the 
judgment  of  their  own  Commissioners  ? 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Coimcil.  Passing  by, 
however,  as  hardly  worthy  of  consider- 
ation two  cases  in  which  appeals  would 
lie — namely,  when  vested  interests  were 
interfered  with,  and  when  the  scheme 
was  not  made  in  conformity  with  the 
Act — passing  by  those  cases,  he  was  un- 
able to  find  that  any  power  was  given  of 
appealing  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
It  was  only  given  in  cases  specified  by 
the  Act,  but  no  cases  were  specified 
They  might  be  well  alarmed,  therefore, 
when  they  saw  that  all  the  power  was  to 
be  vested  in  three  Commissioners,  firom 
whose  decision  there  was  practicfJly  no 
appeal.  Those  Commissioners  might 
destroy  the  governing  body  of  a  school, 
overrule  every  statute  under  which  the 
governing  body  acted,  while  the  seheme 
put  forward  by  the  Commissioners  would 
become  the  sole  law  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  Yet,  all  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  BiU  to  the  Commis- 
sioners were  contained  between  Clauses 
20  and  24,  one  of  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  abolished  the  Bishop.  The 
only  other  point  to  which  he  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  the  way 
in  which  charities  other  than  Endowed 
Schools  were  dealt  with  under  Clause  25. 
That  clause  empowered  the  Commis- 
sioners to  deal  with  tliose  institutions 
which  were  classed  as  *'  educational  en- 
dowments." Now,  although  many  persons 
thought  charities  of  this  kind  tended  to  en- 
courage pauperism,  yet  he  must  instance, 
with  regard  to  the  city  of  Coventry,  many 
in  that  now  sufiering  community  would 
have  been  long  ago  in  a  state  of  starvation 
but  for  the  old  seniority  funds  which 
were  doled  out  carefully  to  the  deserving 
freemen.  He  alludea  to  this  circum- 
stance because  there  was  no  appeal  in 
cases  of  charities  under  £100  a  year, 
and  the  Commissioners  having  their  eyes 
mainly  directed  to  education  would  have 
every  desire  to  get  hold  of  all  the  money 
they  could,  and  would  consequently  fed 
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inclined  to  say  that  these  were  the  yery 
funds  they  wanted  to  carry  out  the  objects 
they  had  in  view. 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  Colleague  the   Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  in  his  able  speech 
replied  to  many  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  country  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  if  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  heard  the  objections 
raised  since  he  moved  the  second  reading 
he  would  no  doubt  have  been  able  to 
reply  satisffiwjtorily  to  them  also.     The 
strongest  point  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  Bill  up  to  the  present  time 
was  that  respecting  the  desirability  of  ex- 
cluding from  its  operation  certain  schools 
of  undoubted  character  and  excellence, 
such   as   Sherborne,    Repton,    Bedford, 
and  Tonbridge.     But  if  these  exceptions 
were  admitted,  no  doubt  in  a  short  time 
a  large  batch  of  other  excellent  schools 
would  be  recommended  for  similar  treat- 
ment.    He   sincerely  hoped  the  Select 
Committee  would  not  agree  to  proposals 
of  that  kind,  and,  indeed,  he  thought  it 
would  be  even  better  to  include  in  the 
Bill  the  seven  Public  Schools  which  were 
now  exempted  from  its  operation.     It 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  for  the 
proper  gradation  of  schools  unless  all 
were    at  once  undeB  the  view  of  the 
Commissioners,    and    the    exclusion    of 
any  schools  besides  those  included  in 
the  Act  passed  last  year  would  fatally 
infringe  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     An 
objection  had  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  certificates  of  the  masters,  and 
it  had  been  assumed  that  every  mas- 
ter who  presented  himself  must  be  exa- 
mined by  the   examiners  appointed  by 
the  Educational  Council;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  raised  that  objection 
could  hardly  have  read  the  Bill,  for  it 
was  provided  by  the  2nd  section  of  the 
68th  clause  that  not  only  were  certificates 
of  fitness  to  be  granted  for  examination 
by  those  examiners,  but  in  respect  of  any 
examination  which  the  Council  might 
deem  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     If  ne- 
cessary, provision  might  be  made  in  the 
Bill  itself  to  meet  the  objection  which 
had  been  made  with  respect  to  those  who 
had  passed  the  University  with  honours, 
especially  if  they  happened  to  have  taken 
the  higher  honours.     As  to  the  Commis- 
sioners they  were  appointed  for  a  limited 
time,  the  object  of  the  Bill  being  that 
there  should  be  a  body  who  could  at 
once  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of 
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giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
9ie  Commission,  and  having  done  that 
it  woidd  be  for  Parliament  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  future  steps  to  be 
taken  with  the  view  of  dealing  with 
the  supervision  over  the  schools.     The 
present  measure  was  not  recommended 
to  Parliament  as  a  final  Act.     The  work 
was  only  initiatory,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
continued  hereafter  it  woidd  be  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  determine. 
His  right  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy)  had  found  fault  with  part  of  the 
application  of  the  funds.     The  Bill,  he 
said,  took  away  those  doles  which  were 
frequently  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  middle 
classes.     Such,  however  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure.  One  of  its  inunediate 
objects  was  that  the  poor  should  gain  ad- 
vantages from  those  doles,  though  not 
precisely,  perhaps,  the   advantages  for 
which  lusrighthon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy)  contended,  and  one  of  its  great 
recommendations,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  Manchester  school  deed,  it  would 
afford  the  benefit  of  education  to  boys 
of  the  poorest  and  himiblest  class,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  poverty,  were  "of 
pregnant  wit."     Again,  it  was  urged 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  Commis- 
sioners themselves  were  but  the  creatures 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  the  Privy 
Council  was  responsible  to  Parliament. 
Indeed,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Commissioners  were  not  named  in  the 
Bill,  as  had  been  done  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion when  impaid  Commissioners  had 
been  appointed.    As  matters  stood  in  the 
present  case,  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  conduct  of  the  measure  rested  with 
the  Government,  and  with  them  rested 
also   the  responsibility  of  naming  the 
Commissioners.     As  to  the  operation  of 
those    Conmiissioners    on    endowments 
under  £100  a  year,  that  was  a  matter  of  de- 
tail. The  Charity  Conmiissioners  now  had 
the  power  of  absolutely  framing  schemes 
wherever  the  amoimt  of  the  endowment 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  did  not  ex- 
ceed £50  a  year,  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  that  principle  might  not 
very  well  be  extended  to  endowments  of 
£100  a  year.    His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Pembrokeshire  (Mr.  Scourfield) 
was  opposed  to  having  the  cost  of  in- 
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spectioii  cast  upon  the  schools  them- 
selves, and  if  his  hon.  Friend  meant  by 
inspection  examination,  no  doubt  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  they  would  haye  to 
bear  the  cost.     He  should,  however,  re- 
mark that  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  original  ini^>ection,  and  it 
was  only  fair  they  should  defray  the 
charge. of  an  examination  whi</wae 
for  meir  benefit.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  spoken  last  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill) 
seemed  to   think  there   wotdd  be    no 
great    advantage  in    appointing   Com- 
missioners under  the  Bill,  and  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  might  carry  out 
its  provisions.     The  fact,  however,  was 
that  the  power  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  deal  with  endowments  was 
very  limited,  while,  in  the  next  place, 
they  would  only  be  enabled  to  deal  with 
the  schools  in  reference  to  the  schools 
themselves,  and  not  with  the  question 
whether  a  school  good  in  itself  might  be 
exactly  the  sort  of  school  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  district.    There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  Commissioners  were  arbitrary,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.     But 
these   Conmiissioners  were,  as  he  had 
said,  but  the  creatures  of  the  GFovem- 
ment  of  the  day,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  their  proceedings, 
and  that,  he  thought,  woidd  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  abuse  of  their  powers. 
He  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  admitted  to 
be  sound  on  all  sides,  and  he  would  only 
add  that  he  could  state,  on  the  authority 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Qie  Committee  of  Coimcil,  that 
the  deputation  of  leading  schoolmasters 
of  the  country,  who  would  actually  have 
to  conduct  the  schools  in  question,  had 
urged  no  objection  against  the  principle 
of  the  measure.     He  should  have  been 
content  to  say  nothing  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  had  wished  to  remove  some  of  the 
misapprehensions   which  were    current 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House. 

Mb.  Alderman  LAWRENCE  thanked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  for  the  very  lucid 
statement  he  had  made,  and  for  his  am- 
ple admission  that  the  Livery  Companies 
of  the  City  of  London  had  no  groimds 
for  fearing  that  their  large  educational 
establishments,  which  they  had  con- 
ducted so  successfully  for  centuries,  were 
likely  by  this  measure  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  control.     As  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
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man  had  decided  to  send  the  measure  to 
a  Select  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  Petitions  that  were 
presented  that  evening,  he  begged  to 
thank  the  Government  for  agreeing  to 
this.  It  was  not  his  intention  now  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  be  more  properly  considered  by 
the  Committee.  He  would  merely  say 
that  he  hoped  the  clause  which  swept 
into  its  net  the  various  small  and  even 
large  charities,  of  which  time  might  have 
altered  the  use,  would  be  care^iUy  ex- 
amined. The  lending  powers^  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  City  Companies,  by  which 
they  might  advance  sums  varying  from 
£100  to  £500  for  seven  years  without 
interest  to  young  men  who  could  give 
good  security,  ought  to  be  respected,  for 
there  were  many  persons  now  of  high 
standing  in  the  City  who  owed  their 
present  position  to  the  benefit  of  those 
trusts. 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  said,  he  wished  to 
suggest  a  slight  alteration  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  complained  that  certain  schools 
had  not  been  excluded  from,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure,  but  his  complaint 
was  that  all  the  schools  of  Scotland  had 
been  so  excluded.  An  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  had  referred  to  the 
Endowed  School  of  Birmingham  as  a 
magnificent  foundation,  because  it  had 
an  income  of  £12,000  a  year,  with  1,000 
scholars.  Now,  one  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  had  an 
income  of  £16,000  a  year,  and  educated 
3,300  out-pupils,  besides  those  taught 
within  its  walls.  There  were  other  two 
Edinburgh  foundations  which  had  firom 
£8,000  to  £10,000  a  year,  and  several 
others  which  had  £2,000,  £3,000,  and 
£4,000  a  year.  On  what  principle  these 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Bill  he  could 
not  imderstand.  The  fact  was  that  these 
Scotch  endowments  required  more  to  be 
looked  after  than  those  of  England.  The 
Charitable  Trusts  Act  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite did  not  apply  to  Scotland;  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  not  the  power 
to  alter  any  endowment  in  Scotland,  and 
there  was  no  court  in  Scotland  which 
had  that  power.  When  Scotland  contri- 
buted £9,000,000  out  of  the  £72,000,000 
of  Imperial  revenue,  it  was  only  just 
that  its  interests  should  not  be  over- 
looked. He  was  aware  that  a  Scotch  BiU 
was  talked  of,  but  a  great  many  Bills 
were  talked  of  for  SooUand  which  never 
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passed.  He  wanted  to  see  the  clause 
Btruck  out  which  said  that  this  Bill 
should  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and  he  ex- 
pected that  tke  greatest  good  would  re- 
sult from  the  change.  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  well  satisfied  with  what  to 
otiiers  appeared  a  very  low  scale  of  edu- 
cational results.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  referred 
to  that  town  and  county  as  if  it  were  a 
perfect  paradise  educationally,  but  he 
(Mr.  McLaren)  happened  to  have  in  his 
hand  a  Eetiim  presented  to  Parliament 
for  another  purpose,  which  showed  that 
Bedfordshire  was  amongst  the  worst  edu- 
cated districts  in  England.  Even  if  the 
people  of  Bedfordshire  were  well  con- 
tented with  their  present  state,  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  other 
districts  should  not  desire  to  raise  them  up 
to  their  own  level.  He  found  that  out 
of  every  100  women  married  in  Bed- 
fordshire forty-four  could  not  sign 
their  names,  and  out  of  every  100 
men  thirty-four  could  not  do  so,  whilst 
in  Northimiberland,  Cumberland,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  York- 
shire persons  signing  with  marks  were 
not  one-half  or  one-third  so  nume- 
rous. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  would  not 
be  misled  by  statements  made  about  the 
flourishing  condition  of  this  or  that 
school,  although  much  lauded  by  per- 
sons, who  really  knew  little  about  tneir 
results.  He  appealed  to  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  country,  and  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  schools  in  Bed- 
fordshire, or  anywhere  else,  which  would 
not  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 

Sib  STAFEOED  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  heartily  concurred  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  hoping  that  this  very  import- 
ant measure  would  be  treated  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  would  not  be  made  a 
party  measure.  But,  this  being  so,  he 
hoped  the  Gt)vemment  would  carefully 
consider  that  feature  in  the  Bill  which 
provided  that  the  Commission  shoidd  be 
identified  with  the  Government  of  the 
day.  Now,  he  could  not  help  feeUng 
that  this  was  a  mistake.  Without 
pledging  himself  to  the  course  he  should 
take  after  hearing  the  matter  thoroughly 
argued  out,  he  believed  that  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  would  be  strengthened 
by  naming  the  members  of  it  in  the  Act, 
and  by  giving  them   something  of  a 


more  permanent  position  than  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy.  These  gentlemen  would 
have  no  easy  task  before  them.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  principles 
u^on  which  endowments  should  be  deidt 
with,  but  when  you  come  face  to  faee 
with  local  interests  and  had  to  grapple 
with  bodies  of  trustees  and  others,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  persons  who 
had  to  deal  with  these  interests  had  a 
difficult  task  before  them,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  a  really  strong  body.  He 
did  not  object  to  their  being  strong ;  in 
his  opinion  they  would  not  be  sb*ong 
enough  owing  to  their  connection  with 
the  Government  of  the  day.  This  con- 
nection would  be  a  weakness  to  the  Com- 
mission and  possibly  also  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  regretted  that  it  had  not  been 
found  possible  to  give  eflfect  to  the  idea 
that  local  bodies  should  be  intrusted 
with  some  of  the  delicate  functions  which 
would  have  to  be  discharged  in  re-organ- 
izing these  endowments.  Local  bodies, 
having  local  knowledge,  would  be  en- 
abled to  deal  better  with  many  of  these 
questions  than  a  central  body ;  but  if  it 
was  thought  that  a  central  and  not  a 
local  authority  should  act,  it  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  Parliament,  and  would  be 
all  the  stronger  if  it  were  independent 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.  He 
hoped  that  this  subject  would  be  fairly 
discussed  in  the  Select  Committee  and 
that  many  of  the  objections  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill  would  there  be  obviated, 
so  as  to  accomplish  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  most  essential  reform. 

Mb.  ACLAND  said,  that,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
he  felt  grateful  to  the  Government  for 
embodying  in  a  form  so  suitable  for 
legislation  the  general  scope  of  the  pro- 
posals of  that  Commission.  He  was 
still  of  opinion  that  ultimately  some 
local  and  provincial  machinery  would  be 
desirable  for  the  permanent  working  out 
of  our  secondary  education,  and  that 
conclusion  was  supported  by  the  example 
of  some  of  the  most  cultivated  coimtries 
on  the  Continent.  It  was  gratifying  to  him 
to  find  that  the  religious  objections  which 
had  been  advanced  by  one  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  been  followed  up  by  any 
other  hon.  Member,  and  he  thought  that 
the  House  might  congratulate  itself  also 
that  the  Bill  was  not  Hkely  to  be  stopped 
by  a  combination  of  loccd  influence. 
With  regard  to  one  point  which  had 
been  mentioned  during  the  debate,  he 
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thought  it  might  be  shown  in  nearly 
every  case  that  masters  were  consider- 
ably embarrassed  by  self-elected  bodies 
of  trustees,  and  that  administration  by 
irresponsible  trustees  was  not  the  best 
arrangement  which  could  be  made  for 
the  government  of  a  school. 

1&.  EATKES  said,  he  had  been  really 
unable  to  discover  anything  that  could 
be  called  a  principle  in  this  measure. 
Both  sides  of  the  House  might  claim  a 
wish  to  pass  some  measure  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  BiU  merely  embodied  the 
feeling  that  there  should  be  a  reform 
and  re-organization  of  Endowed  Schools. 
The  whole  of  the  working  of  the  Bill 
was  to  be  left  to  a  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  three  persons  not  named,  who 
were  to  exercise  greater  functions  than 
Parliament  itself  ever  exercised  in  former 
times ;  who  were  responsible,  it  was  true, 
to  the  Government  of  the  day,  but  who 
were  not  to  be  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
system  of  the  Educational  Coimcil  and 
of  the  examiners  could  be  carried  out 
without  superseding  in  a  great  degree 
the  existing  system  of  midme-class  exa- 
minations established  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  April  1,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows: — Mr.  William  Edward  Forbtkb,  Sir 
John  Colbridgk,  Mr.  Walpolx,  Mr.  Acland,  Mr. 
MowBBAT,  Mr.  Jamxs  Howard,  Mr.  Addbrlet, 
Mr.  BuxTOir,  Sir  John  Pakinoton,  Mr.  Msllt, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcotk,  Mr.  Walter,  Sir  John 
Hat,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Gsorob  Gregory,  Mr. 
WiNTBRBOTHAM,  Mr.  JoHN  Talbot,  Mr.  Jacob 
Brioht,  Mr.  Bbrbsford  Hope,  Mr.  Dillwtn, 
and  Mr.  Goldnbt  : — Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILT^[Bill  15.] 

(Iff.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Bouverie, 

Mr.  Grant  Duff,) 

SECOND   READING.      ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to  Ques- 
tion [lOth  March],  '^That  the  BiU  be 
now  read  a  second  time;"  and  which 
Amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word 
"now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 
to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six 
months." — {Mr,  Mowhray,) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr,  Acland 


Sir  BOUNDELL  PALMEB:  I  wish, 
Sir,  to  state  to  the  Hduse  the  reasons 
why,  in  former  years,  I  have  not  thought 
it  any  part  of  my  duty  to  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  Bills  of  the  same 
character  with  that  now  before  the 
House,  and  why  on  this  occasion  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  support  the  Amendment 
of  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Mowbray).  I  confess  that,  looking 
back  to  the  year  1 854, 1  was  one  of  those 
who  at  that  time  strenuously  resisted  the 
first  proposal  made  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles which  then  existed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  education  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  I  did  that,  not 
by  any  means  from  a  feeling  of  hostiHty 
to  Dissenters  —  far  from  it,  or  from 
any  want  of  good- will  to  mix  with  them 
in  education ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
excused  for  repeating  the  words  I  then 
used  on  that  subject.  I  said  that  I 
should  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  posi- 
tive advantage  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  Dissenters  facilitated  in  every  way 
which  did  not  interfere  injuriously  with 
the  functions  of  the  Church ;  and  I  op- 
posed that  measure  because  I  foresaw 
that  so  great  a  change  in  the  system 
of  the  University  would  necessarily  lead 
to  a  very  great  disturbance  of  those  re- 
lations between  the  University  and  the 
Church  which  I  felt  to  be  usefrd  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  country.  And  I 
foresaw  also — ^what  experience  has  veri- 
fied— that  the  movement  then  made 
would  not  and  could  not  be  final ;  that  you 
could  not  possibly  stop  at  the  point  then 
indicated,  but  that  if  you  admitted  Dis- 
senters to  education  on  a  footing  with 
other  yoimg  men  in  the  Universities,  in 
the  course  of  time  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible not  to  extend  to  those  so  edu- 
cated equal  advantages  with  others.  I 
own  I  did  participate  in  the  fears  then 
entertained,  and  which  are  still  enter- 
tained by  hon.  Friends  of  mine  opposite 
— that  the  effect  of  that  change  and  its 
consequences  possibly,  even  probably, 
might  be  the  subversion  of  the  influence 
and  authority  of  religion  in  the  Uni- 
versity —  and  feeling  then,  as  I  feel 
now,  that  the  subversion  of  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  religion  in  the 
University  would  be  a  calamity  too  great 
to  be  described,  that  it  would  de6bt)y 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  value 
of  University  education,  I  was  \mwil- 
ling  to  be  a  party  to  what  I  thought  the 
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first  step  which  mi^ht  possibly  lead  to 
such  a  result.  Sir,  if  I  was  too  much  an 
alarmist  at  that  time  I  hope  I  may  be 
excused  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
on  account  of  £he  magnitude  and  im- 
mense importance  of  the  interests  which 
seemed  to  be  involved.  I  do  not  retract 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  recede  from 
the  principle  on  which  I  then  stood — 
that,  above  all  things,  the  influence  and 
authority  of  religion  in  the  education 
given  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ought  to  be  retained; 
and  if  I  were  in  my  mind  persuaded 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
out rejecting  this  or  any  similar  mea- 
sure, unwillingly  'as  I  should  oppose 
myself  to  that  which,  besides  being 
apparently  the  desire  of  the  House  and 
the  country,  my  own  understanding 
compels  me  to  regard  aus  the  inevitable 
coroUary  and  sequel  of  what  has  been 
done,  yet  I  woiQd  oppose  it  if  I  con- 
tinued to  think  it  was  impossible  that 
the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  in 
the  Universities  could  be  maintained 
without  resisting  such  measures.  But  I 
confess  I  am  no  longer  of  that  opinion. 
Now,  let  me  ask  the  House  to  recollect 
the  course  which  this  question  has  taken 
since  that  time.  Even  at  that  time,  in 
1854,  who  was  it  that  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  carrying  that  first  step  which 
most  of  us  then  perceived  to  involve  the 
consequences  now  resulting  from  it  ?  It 
was  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King'  8  Lynn  ( Lord  Stanley) .  The  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  were  not  willingly  led 
to  introduce  that  subject  among  the  other 
reforms  they  were  then  engaged  in  pro- 
moting. They  desired  to  leave  it  to 
the  spontaneous  action  and  judgment, 
if  possible,  of  the  University.  The  Mo- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Heywood's 
clause  into  the  BiU  was  opposed  by  the 
(Government ;  but  the  noble  Lord  came 
forward  and  said — '*  Don't  let  the  House 
be  alarmed ;  don't  let  the  House  trust 
to  future  proceedings  by  the  University 
in  a  matter  in  which  it  sees  its  own 
way  clearly."  The  noble  Lord  saw  his 
way  clearly;  he  had  no  hesitation  or 
doubt  in  the  matter;  he  had  no  fear  of 
the  consequences;  and  I  weU  remem- 
ber he  added — ^^  Don't  be  alarmed  about 
the  House  of  Lords;  don't  be  too  ready 
to  assume  that  you  will  meet  with  any 
diflB.culty  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  the 
clause  passes  this  House."  And  he  had 
extremely  good  reasons  for  saying  so. 


for  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  sat  in  that  House,  and  had  a  lead- 
ing influence  in  it.  No  one  could  better 
know  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  than  the  noble 
Lord;  and  he  had,  as  far  back  as  1832, 
been  among  the  most  eager,  at  that 
time,  to  contend  for  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities.  That 
credit  belonged  to  the  noble  Lord;  it 
was  owing  as  much  to  him  as  to  any 
man  that  the  first  step  was  taken  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  particular  manner. 
What  foUowed?  The  Oxford  Act  of 
1854  limited  the  abolition  of  tests  to 
those  previously  exacted  from  undergra- 
duates on  their  matriculation,  and  fiom 
Bachelors  of  Arts  upon  their  admission 
to  that  degree.  Two  years  afterwards 
an  Act  was  passed  for  Cambridge ; 
and  then,  as  Cambridge  had  always 
been  in  advance  of  Oxford  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  as 
imdergraduates,  so  now,  in  the  new 
legislation,  it  was  in  advance  again ; 
the  Oxford  legislation  had  limited  the 
privilege  conceded  to  the  B.A.  degree, 
but  the  Cambridge  carried  it  for- 
ward to  the  M.A.  degree.  What  has 
followed  since?  How  have  those  Acts 
worked?  There  has  been,  if  report 
speaks  true,  a  considerable  unsettlement 
and  disturbance  of  opinion  in  both  Uni- 
versities; but  I  win  not  undertake  to 
say  whether  this  has  been  in  any  degree 
due  to  the  operation  of  these  measures. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  due 
to  other  causes — causes  which  have 
operated  throughout  the  Church  and 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  measure  may, 
perhaps,  rather  see  reason  to  regret  that 
so  few  of  our  Nonconformist  brethren 
have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  good  authority  that 
where  they  have  done  so  any  evil  has 
resulted.  But  this  has,  at  all  events, 
foUowed  as  the  consequence  of  what  has 
been  done,  that  both  from  within  and 
without  the  Universities  a  powerful, 
constant,  and  increasing  demand  has 
arisen,  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
those  ulterior  changes  which  were  the 
logical  sequence  oi  the  change  then 
made ;  and  from  both  Universities  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed  by  a  large 
number  ofmen  of  position,  character,  and 
attainments,  Heads  of  Houses,  tutors  of 
Colleges,  and  others,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  m&e  it  manifestly  impossible,  in  th^ 
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judgment  of  any  man  taldng  a  practical 
view  of  the  subject,  that  this  question 
can  remain  in  the  position  in  which  it 
now  stands.     And  that  opinion,  coming 
from    both    Universities    with    a  very 
great  degree  of  force  and  power,  has 
been    re-echoed  from   without  with  a 
greater  degree    of   force    and    power; 
file    Nonconformist    body,    having    al- 
ready got  an  established  footing  with- 
in them,  is  determined  that  that  footing 
shall  be   extended,   as  far   as  the  lo- 
gical   principle    involved  in  what  has 
already  been  done  may  require.     Now, 
that  is  the  state  of  things  with  which 
we  have   to  deal;    and  we  must   con- 
sider, not  whether  we  can  altogether  re- 
sist this  demand,  but  in  what  manner  we 
ought  to  deal  with  it — whether  we  can 
deal  with  it  for  the  common  advantage  of 
the  Universities  and  the  coimtry;  and 
whether,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  that  de- 
mand does  require,  that  there  should  be 
a   surrender   of  the   influence  and  au- 
thority of  religious  teaching  within  the 
University.     No  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
alarm  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  Bill  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Sir  John  Coleridge).     Last  year,   we 
know,  from  both  Universities,  addresses, 
numerously  signed  by  persons  of  high 
character   and   in    every  way   entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect,  were  presented 
to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
— himself  a  man  of  whom  no  one  can 
speak  without  the  desire  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings,  imiversaUy  enter- 
tained, of  deep  respect  for  his  character, 
and  sincere  regret  for  the  loss  the  nation 
has  sustained  by  his  decease.      These 
addresses  represented,  in  effect,  that  the 
Bill  of  the  Solicitor  General  really  aimed 
at  the  total  destruction  of  the  principle 
of  religious  education  in  the  University 
— or  that,  at  all  events,  that  was  its 
necessary,    and  not  remote,   tendency  ; 
and  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
did   appear,    in    some   degree,    by   his 
answers  to    these   addresses,    to    have 
participated  in  that  alarm.      Now,  the 
first  question  is,  whether  there  is  rea- 
son to    believe  that  those  who   bring 
forward  a  measure  which  creates  alarm 
do  intend  those  effects  and  consequences, 
which  it  is  apprehended  may  possibly 
follow  from  it.     If  they  do  not  intend 
them,  then,  at  aU  events,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  if  Jt  can  be  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  measure  as  it  stands  may 
give  some  reasonable  ground  for  alarm, 

Sir  jRaundeU  Palmer 


they  will  be  found  willing  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  alleviate  those  apprehen- 
sions, and  give  proof  of  their  sincerity 
by  agreeing  to  such  modifications,  not 
affectmg  the  substance  of  the  measure, 
as  may  tend  to  show  that  its  principle 
is  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  they 
declare  their  intention  to  maintain.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  came  forward  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  who,  out 
of  this  House,  have  advocated  this  mea- 
sure, and  they  disavowed,  with  undoubted 
sincerity,  the  purpose  and  intention  whidi, 
if  not  imputed  to  them,  were  supposed  to 
be  involved  in  the  measure  itself.     I 
will  mention  two  names,  one  that  of  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
relative,  and  whom  I  regret  not  to  see  now 
a  Member  of  this  House — ^Mr.  Charies 
Boimdell.      He   addressed    a  letter  to 
the  newspapers,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  thought  it  right  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  to  entrust  Univer- 
sity education  to  men  who  had  no  reli- 
gious creed  would  inevitably  tend  to  sap 
flie  foundations  of  Christianity ;  therelj^ 
seeming  to  imply  that  this  would  be 
one  of  the  results  of  passing  t^e  Tests 
Bill.     At  this  construction  of  the  Bill  he 
(Mr.  Boimdell)  professed  his  astonish- 
ment;   and  he  met  it  by  saying  that 
in  every  part  of  the  Bill  he  found  the 
most    careful   reservation   and   protec- 
tion,  in    the   most   explicit   language, 
of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Uni- 
versity?    [^'Oh!'']     Hon.   Gentlemen 
may  think  that   the  provisions   of  the 
Bill  are  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  see  that 
purpose  stamped  upon  the  Bill  in  a  much 
more  unequivocal  manner ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  shall  propose  certain  Amend- 
ments, which,  without  altering  the  jffac- 
tical  part  of  the  Bill,  will  show  that  the 
sense  of   the  Legislature   is  consistent 
with  the  declaration  so  made,  that  tiie 
purpose   and  intention   with    which  it 
is  brought  forward  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  principle  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  University.     Another  name  I 
will  mention,  that  of  a  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance    I    do    not    possess,    but 
whom  I  have  heard  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms — Sir  Qieorge  Young.    He 
also  addressed  to  the  newspapers  certain 
letters,  which  he  has  since  published  in 
a  pamphlet,    and   he    also   disclaimed 
any  idea  or  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  principle  of  religious  eduoaiMm  and 
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instruction  in  the  University.  I  feel 
bound  to  give  credit  to  such,  men  for 
sincerity ;  and  from  those  who  agree  with 
them  I  feel  I  am  entitled  to  expect  con- 
currence in  any  reasonable  proposition  to 
stamp  the  evidence  of  their  purpose  and 
intention  upon  the  face  of  tnis  Bill.  If 
I  could,  for  a  moment,  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  the  purpose  and  intention  of  a 
majority  of  this  House  to  subvert  the 
antiiority  and  influence  of  religion  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
or  if  I  thought  the  tendency  of  mis 
Bill  must  necessarily  be  to  impair  its  effi- 
ciency, I  would  not  only  not  vote  for 
the  Amendment,  but  no  majority  what- 
ever would  persuade  me  to  yield  assent 
to  such  principles.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
everywhere  associated  with  religion,  and 
above  all,  in  those  ancient  places  of 
learning  in  which  education  has  always 
been  associated  with  religion — ^where 
education  has  been  stamped  with  a  re- 
ligious character  from  the  earliest  in- 
fancy of  these  institutions — which  have 
always  been  the  nurseries  and  semi- 
naries of  the  clergy  of  our  Church ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of 
infatuation  if  this  Legislature  should 
ever  desire  to  secularize  those  institu- 
tions and  to  deprive  them  of  that  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  place  religion 
above  aU  other  kinds  of  knowledge, 
must  be  their  greatest  excellence.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  saying  this  I  do  not  express 
only  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Notwithstanding  the  unhappy 
difierences  which  prevail  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  I  believe  that  these  sentiments 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  are  shared  in  common  with 
them  by  the  members  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  the  members 
of  all  Nonconformist  bodies ;  all  of  which, 
differing  as  they  do  as  to  particidar  tenets, 
are  as  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  re- 
ligious behef  as  we  are,  and  who,  as 
little  as  ourselves,  desire  that  their 
children  should  be  sent  for  their  edu- 
cation to  any  place,  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  which  might  be  hostile 
to  religious  bohef.  As  long  as  we 
have  an  Established  Church — which  I 
hope  may  be  for  ever — and  even  if, 
contrary  to  our  hope  and  expectation, 
we  shoidd  ever  cease  to  have  one,  it 
will  still  be  of  the  very  highest  value 
and  importance  that  the  clergy  of  the 


Church,  which  is  now  the  Established 
Church — and  which  will  at  all  times  be 
the  Church  of  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  people  of  this  coxmtry — ^should  find 
in  the  University  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion as  may  fit  tiiem  for  the  discharge  of 
their  spiritual  duties.  What  greater 
calamity  could  happen  than  that  where 
you  have  an  Established  Church  your 
clergy  should  not  have  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  should  not  mix  with  the 
laity;  but  if  you  secularize  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Universities,  and  allow 
Christian  influences  no  longer  to  speak 
with  authority  frt>m  places  so  long  de- 
voted to  such  instruction,  how  long 
would  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  Uni- 
versities as  places  for  the  education  of 
the  der^  ?  But  this  is  taking  too  nar- 
row a  view  of  the  question.  This  is  a 
matter  not  aflectiu^  the  clergy  alone, 
but  the  laity.  It  a&cts  all  the  people  ; 
for  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  it 
may  be  taken  are  religious  people,  and 
desire  that  their  children  shoidd  receive 
a  religious  education;  and  anything  that 
woidd  im-Christiamze  any  of  our  great 
seats  of  learning  would  be  a  deplor^ 
able  national  calamity,  and  not  more 
opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  Church- 
men than  to  me  sense  of  the  Noncon- 
formist portion  of  the  public.  How 
did  the  Legislature  describe  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1854?  As  "a  place 
of  religion  and  learning."  So  also 
in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. So  also  with  respect  to  the  Scot- 
tish Universities.  Uniformly  the  Legis- 
lature has  stamped  upon  its  Acts  a  re- 
cognition of  that  character — that  the 
Universities  are  places  of  religion  as  well 
as  learning.  I  do  not  cease  to  remember 
the  prayer  which  is  offered  up  in  the 
University  of  Oxford — 

"  That  in  this  and  in  aU  other  places  more  im- 
mediately  dedicated  to  God's  honour  and  serrioe, 
true  religion  and  useful  learning  may  for  ever 
flourish  and  abound." 

If  I  thought  that  this  or  any  other 
measure  would  subvert  that  purpose,  I 
could  not  support  it ;  but  when  I  look 
to  the  Bill  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a 
necessary  consequence  that  it  should  do 
so.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Mowbray),  on  Wed- 
nesday quoted  a  poiiion  of  the  speech  of 
the  present  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
whidi  he  uttered  in  1854,  as  if  he  (Mr. 
Mowbray),  had  some  reason  to  suppose 
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that  he  would  not  now  adhere  to  the  sen- 
thnents  to  which  he  then  gave  utterance. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  does  adhere  to  them, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  had  communication 
with  him  I  should  believe  he  adhered  to 
every  word.  I  will  read  the  passage, 
but  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  do. 
This  is  what  my  right  hon.  Friend  said — 

**  I  hold  the  relative  position  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  be  this — that 'while 
the  Church  is  in  the  position  of  a  national  Esta- 
blishment, so  long  as  the  people  of  this  country 
insist  on  a  connection  being  maintained  between 
religion  ^d  education,  so  long  the  Church  is  en- 
titled to  expect  that  the  interests  of  the  University, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  University,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  University  shall  be  moulded  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
with  the  principles  of  religion  in  that  specific  form 
in  which  they  are  held  and  taught  by  the  Church 
of  England." 

And  then,  after  expressing  his  disin- 
clination to  draw  any  line  which  could 
be  avoided  between  admission  to  the 
University  and  admission  to  such  en- 
dowments of  the  University  as  did  not 
carry  with  them  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, he  declared — 

**  That  supposing  due  regard  should  be  taken 
for  the  security  of  the  religious  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
then  he  considered  there  would  be  great  advan- 
tage— advantage  to  Dissenters,  advantage  to  the 
Church,  advantage  to  the  nation,  if  provision  were 
— and  he  thought  it  could  be — made  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  to  the  profits  and  advantages 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Oxford." 

I  have  never  heard  anything  fall  from 
my  right  hon.  Friend  which  would  lead 
me  to  think  he  4iad  changed  those  opi- 
nions. I  have  no  doubt  he  still  thinks  it 
right  that  there  should  be  due  security 
for  Christian  and  religious  teaching  in 
the  University,  and  that  he  thinks  this 
may  be  aflforded  at  the  same  time  that 
Dissenters  may  be  admitted  to  the  full 
benefits  of  the  University. "  Lot  us  see 
now  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  that  principle.  I  will  take 
the  indictment  against  this  BUI  which 
was  laid  before  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  I  avow  that  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  those  whose  opinions  are 
stated  in  that  docimient,  though  they 
thus  state  what  they  believe  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  Bill — 

<<  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  Bill  before 
the  House  of  Commons  which,  if  it  should  become 
law,  would  completely  destroy  the  existing  con- 
nection of  the  University  and  Colleges  with  the 
Church.  The  eflfeot  of  this  measure  would  be  (1 )  to 
transfer  the  supreme  government  of  the  University 
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in  Convocation  to  a  body,  the  individual  members 
of  which  will  not  as  such  be  under  any  legal  obli- 
gation to  profess  any  Christian  doctrine  what- 
soever ;  and  (2)  to  throw  open  the  Fellowships  to 
all  persons  without  regard  to  religious  &ith.  We 
cannot  contemplate  these  results  without  dismay ; 
for  as  the  tutors  are  selected  from  among  Uie 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  we  are  convinced  that  the  ad- 
mission to  Fellowships  of  persons  not  necessarily 
Christians  will  imperil  the  continuance  of  religions 
education  in  Oxford,  and  tend  to  the  establishment 
of  a  purely  secular  system.  This,  we  are  per- 
suaded, would  be  repugnant  to  the  deep  convic- 
tions of  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Nonconformists.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  only  method  of  securing  definite 
Christian  education  on  truly  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive principles  is  to  maintain  the  connection 
of  the  University  and  the  Colleges  with  the  Na- 
tional Church." 

Now,  let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  real  substance  and  mean- 
ing of  the  statement,  that  the  effect  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  transfer  the 
supreme  government  of  the  University 
in  Convocation  to  a  body,  the  individual 
members  of  which  wHl  not,  as  such, 
be  under  any  legal  obligation  to  pro- 
fess any  Christian  doctrine  whatsoever. 
What  is  the  real  meaning  of  that  ?  That 
you  will  not  enforce  a  test  on  them.  That 
is  what  it  means.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  will  have  in  Convocation  such  a  num- 
ber of  persons  not  believing  in  Christian- 
ity as  will  be  likely  to  exercise  a  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  government  of  the 
University.  If  it  does  mean  that,  I  am 
entirely  unable  to  see  any  ground  for 
such  an  opinion.  As  long  as  Christianity 
is  the  general  belief  of  the  nation,  it  may 
surelybe  expected  to  have  its  adequate  re- 
presentation in  the  University  even  with- 
out tests.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
at  present,  if  there  be  in  the  Univer- 
sity so  large  a  number  of  unbelievers 
as  would  subvert  and  un-Christianize  its 
character,  there  is  no  security  in  tests 
against  that.  There  is  no  security  against 
persons  becoming  imbelievers.  You  may 
at  the  time  a  person  takes  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  impose  a  certain  test; 
but  you  do  not  re-administer  that  test  as 
often  as  he  goes  into  Convocation.  If 
persons  are  unbelievers,  and  set  at  nought 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  institution  to  which 
they  belong — if  they  care  nothing  for 
moral  character — such  persons  would  pro- 
bably be  wiUing  to  take  the  test.  At  all 
events,  if  they  took  it  formerly  on  an  oc- 
casion when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
do  so,  that  would  give  you  no  security  that 
they  would  not  afterwards  depart  fipom 
the  obligation  which  the  test  implies. 
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There  is,  then,  no  substantial  security 
afforded  by  the  test  that  the  members  of 
Convocation  must  really  be  persons  who 
mil  uphold  Christian  dootrme.  If  the 
general  Christian  character  of  the  place 
can  be  maintained,  that  is  your  security. 
The  test  woidd  be  nothing  without  it.  I 
come  now  to  deal  with  the  Bill  as  it  af- 
fects the  teaching  of  the  Uniyersity.  It 
affects  the  University  in  two  wavs.  It 
provides  first  that  no  test  shall  oe  ap- 

flied  as  a  condition  of  a  lay  degree, 
have  dealt  with  that ;  but  next  it  says 
in  the  4th  clause — 

"From  mnd  after  the  pasaing  of  this  Act  no 
penon  shall  be  required,  as  a  qualifioation  for  or 
as  a  condition  of  holding  any  public  professor- 
lihtp  or  other  academical  oflQco  or  place  of  emolu- 
ment which  is  or  may  be  tenable  by  a  layman,  or 
as  a  condition  of  teaching,  within  the  said  Uni- 
versities or  either  of  them,  to  subscribe  any  article 
or  formulary  of  fiuth,  or  to  make  any  declaration, 
or  take  any  oath  respecting  his  religious  belief  or 
profession,  or  to  conform  to  any  religious  obserr- 
anoe,  anything  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  instm- 
ment  of  foundation  or  endowment,  or  statute,  of 
the  said  Universities  or  either  of  them  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

Now,  I  ask  the  House  in  ex 
question  what  the  effect  of  that  clause 
would  be,  to  remember  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  Bill  repealing  or  purport- 
ing to  repeal  any  of  the  statutes  of  the 
University.  And  it  is  important  the 
House  should  know  what  tne  effect  of 
those  statutes  is.  As  to  the  University 
Professors— of  whom  there  «ire  thirty-six 
— six  being  Professors  of  Divinity,  or  ex 
ojfieio  Canons  of  Christ  Church — the  Uni- 
versity statutes  forbid  any  Professor  or 
Lecturer  to  teach,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
dogmatically  to  assert,  anything  which  is 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
or  good  morals ;  and  enjoin  them  all — 
and  in  an  especial  manner  all  Professors 
or  Lecturers  in  philosophy — to  use  all  op- 
portimities  of  recommending  sound  reli- 
gion to  their  pupils  and  discouraging  all 
anti-Christian  opinions.  The  Vice  Chan- 
cellor has  a  general  power  of  punishing 
all  offenders  against  the  statutes  of  the 
University.  Many  of  the  Professors  are 
removable  by  academical  authority  for 
any  breach  of  duty ;  and  others  by 
authorities  external  to  the  University. 
Therefore  I  think  it  is  clear  that,  as  to 
Professors  and  Lecturers,  without  breach 
of  the  statutes  of  the  University,  which 
this  BiU  will  leave  imaltered,  they  could 
not  teach  anything  against  the  religion 
of  Christianity,  or  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.    I  now  come  to 


the  CoUe^.  The  address  went  on  to 
suggest  t£atthe  Bill  would  ''  throw  open 
the  Fellowships  to  all  persons  without 
regard  to  religious  faith.  It  proceeded 
thus — 

"We  cannot  eontemplate  these  reaolts  without 
dismay ;  for  as  the  tutors  are  selected  from  among 
the  Fellows  of  Colleges,  we  are  conyinoed  that  a£ 
missions  to  Fellowships  of  persons  not  necessarily 
Churchmen  will  imperil  the  continuance  of  reli- 
gious education  in  Oxford,  and  tend  to  the  eatab- 
ushment  of  a  purely  secular  system." 

But  let  us  see  whether  by  the  BiU  this  is 
so.  By  the  Bill  the  Colleges  are  entirely 
saved  from  all  interference  with  their 
present  constitution.  All  the  Bill  does 
IS  to  remove  tests  imposed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  are  cnctemal  and  foreign 
to  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  me 
Colleges.  That  is  a  diffarent  thing  from 
what  is  represented  in  the  address ;  be- 
cause the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  and  of 
the  University  contain  the  clearest  and 
strongest  provisions  against  any  conse- 
quences of  such  a  character  as  those  ap- 
prehended in  the  address.  I  have  not 
examined  the  statutes  of  the  Colleges 
of  Cambridge;  but  in  all  the  statutes 
made  for  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1854, 
or  by  the  Colleges  themselves,  it  is 
provided,  that  those  persons  are  to  be 
chosen  to  Headships  and  Fellowships  who 
are  most  fit  to  hold  those  offices  in  the 
College,  as  a  place  of  religion,  leaminfi^, 
and  education.  It  would  be  iinpossible 
for  men,  not  wilfully  disregarding  tlie 
moral  obligation  imposed  upon  them  by 
those  statutes  to  elect  persons  known 
to  hold  irreligious  opinions.  Daily  ser- 
vice in  the  College  cnapels,  with  reg^ula- 
tions  for  the  attendance  of  the  members 
of  the  College  generally,  are  provided 
for ;  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Fellows 
are  required  to  be  in  Holy  Orders ;  and 
contumacious  non-conformity  to  the  li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England  is,  in 
twelve  Colleges,  made  a  ground  of  depri- 
vation ;  while  in  the  other  seven  there  are 
equivalent,  or  still  stronger  provisions, 
requiring  adherence  not  only  to  the  Li- 
turgy, but  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
As  to  the  College  tutors,  the  statutes  of 
the  University  require  all  scholars  in 
Colleges  to  have  tutors  till  they  graduate ; 
and  they  forbid  any  one  to  be  a  tutor  who 
is  not-~among  omer  things — reliffione 
secundum  doetnnam  et  ritum  Ee€Us%€s  An^ 
^Ueana  sineerus.  Nor  is  the  judgment 
on  this  question  left  solely  on  the  Col- 
lege authorities ;  the  Yice  Chancdlor  is 
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to  decide  upon  it,  in  case  of  any  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  may 
stop  the  exercise  of  his  office  by  any 
tutor  who  is  proved  before  him  not  to 
have  this  qualification.  All  tutors  are 
also  enjoined  to  be  diligent  in  in- 
structing all  their  pupils — Dissenters  ex- 
cepted— in  the  doctrme  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  pain  of 
censure  and  punishment  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  There  are  similar  provisions 
as  to  the  Halls.  The  House  will  see, 
therefore,  that  this  Bill  is  a  measure, 
removing  certain  external  Parliamentary 
enactments,  but  not  taking  away  the 
existing  securities  contained  in  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  University  and  of  the  Col- 
leges for  the  maintenance  of  religion 
within  those  institutions.  I  cannot  be 
interpreting  the  Bill  wrongly  in  sup- 
posing that  it  is  not  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  these  things.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Scnicitor  GFeneral  last 
year  interpreted  it  as  I  interpret  it  now. 
He  then  referred  to  these  statutes  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  All,  then,  that  we  ask  to  be  done  with  the 
Colleges  is  that  the  State  should  remove  restric- 
tions on  their  freedom  of  action  which  the  State 
itself  imposed;  all  things  else  regarding  them 
will  remain  as  they  are  now.  '  Their  statutes,  old 
and  new,  will  remain  unaltered.'  "—{3  Hamard, 
oxcii.  212.] 

And  then  he  went  on,  in  rather  stronger 

language  than  I  should  have  ventured 

to  use,  to  say  that — 

*'  Every  single  Fellow  is  bound  by  statute  and  by 
oath  to  elect  the  man  whom  he  believes, after  exami- 
nation, to  be  most  fit  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  as  a  place  of  religion  and  learning  ;  you 
must  have  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  scoundrels, 
or  else  men  who  have  become  infidels  since  their 
own  election,  before  this  measure  could  even  aid  in 
the  election  of  any  but  a  man  at  least  honestly 
believed  by  the  electors  to  be  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious person." — llbid.,  217.] 

That  is  stronger  language  than  I  should 
have  ventured  to  use  in  this  House,  but 
nothing  could  more  emphatically  prove 
what  is  the  avowed  intention  and  pur- 
pose of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  in  bringing  in  the  Bill.  He  does 
not  in  any  way  propose  to  interfere  with 
the  character  of  the  Colleges  or  the  Uni- 
versities as  places  of  religion,  or  by  this 
Bill  to  authorize  anything  to  be  done  in- 
consistent with  their  present  statutes.  As 
I  imderstand  the  Bill,  it  leads  to  nothing 
but  the  abolition  of  a  certain  Parlia- 
mentary subscription  test — ^it  leaves  the 
statutes  of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  Uni- 
versities unimpaired,  while  it  takes  away 
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a  certain  subscription  test  which  on  cer- 
tain formal  occasions  is  now  required  to 
be  administered.  Now,  what  is  the  test  ? 
I  believe  it  is  only  a  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  :  It  is  a  declaration 
of  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

SiK  ROUNDELL  PALMER :  In  the 
Colleges   it  may  be  so;  but  surely,  if 
you    are   to   look  to   laws   and  not  to 
spirit    in    such    matters,    the    laws    I 
have  referred  to,  the  constitution,  the 
statutes  of  the   Colleges   and   Univer- 
sities, with  the  powers  of  government 
which    enable    the   authorities  of  the 
Colleges  and  of  the  Universities  to  en- 
force those  laws,    are  infinitely  better 
and  more  safe  to  trust  to  than  the  effect 
of  some  past  test  taken  at   some  past 
time,  and  which,  when  once  taken,  is  a 
net  from  which  afterwards  there  is  full 
opportunity  to  escape.     There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape  from  the  permanent  laws 
of  the  Colleges  and  Umversities ;  and, 
although  it  may  be,  that,  in  the  exercise 
of,   perhaps,    a  very  sound  diBcretioii, 
there    is    no   disposition    on    the    part 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  enforce  these   laws  in 
an  inquisitorial  way,  or  to  press  them 
to   an  extreme  and  tyrannical  extent, 
they  bear  a  moral  witness  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  institutions,  and  tend  to  the 
moral  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who  come  into  them,  and  they  morally 
condemn  any  members  of  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  who  are  notoriously  un- 
faithful to  those  obligations.     No  doubt, 
last  year  something  was  said — ^I  hope  it 
is  not  true — ^there  are  some  things  of 
which  it  is  bliss  to  be  ignorant,  and  in 
this  case  I  partake  of  that  blifis,  fori 
am  entirely  without  personal  knowledge 
that  such  is  the  fact — ^but  allusion  was 
made  in  the  debates  of  last  year  to  some 
persons  in  the  Universities  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  some  of  the  Fellowshipey 
who  were  supposed  to  hold  the  opinionB 
of  M.  Comte,   or  to  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.    I  am  desirous  to  dis- 
believe that  such  is  the  fact,  more  espe- 
cially as  I  have  no  evidence  in  support 
of  it.     But,  assuming  it  to  be  true,  of 
what  possible  use  can  your  test  be  when 
it   does   not  exclude    persons   holding 
those  opioions  from  Fellowships  ?    The 
true  defences  against  such  opinions  are 
— ^first,  the  morcd  sense  of  the  oommunity ; 
and  next,  the  permanent  laws  of  the  com* 
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mmuty.  If  these  are  insufficient  for  the 
safety  of  the  Colleges  and  Universities, 
what  additional  protection  can  you  hope 
to  obtain  from  the  dead  test  which  you 
made  a  man  take  some  years  ago  when  he 
became  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  upon  some 
other  formal  occasion  ?  It  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  a  moral  obligation,  because 
nothing  can  surpass  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  permanent  regulations  of  the  (Col- 
leges and  Universities  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  which  a  man  has 
entered  into  with  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  observe  their  laws  and  will 
conform  to  their  spirit.  Therefore,  I 
Bay,  you  may  safely  throw  aside  these 
tests  as  being  of  no  value,  for  they  leave 
behind  them  aU  that  which  is  of  value — 
namely,  the  spirit  of  the  society,  the 
positive  laws  of  the  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, and  the  sanction  which  accom- 
panies those  laws.  It  is  to  these  we 
must  look.  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable 
to  observe  in  what  manner  some  excel- 
lent persons  regard  this  subject,  who 
feel,  as  I  myself  do,  that  the  Univer- 
sities, if  they  ceased  to  be  places  of  re- 
ligious teaching,  would  be  as  salt  that 
had  lost  its  savour.  They  are  unwilling 
to  place  confidence  in  anyone  who  will 
not  give  them  the  assurance  that  the 
religious  character  of  the  Universities  is 
to  be  preserved.  And  yet,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  exceUent  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  have  proposed  to 
abandon  some  of  the  Colleges  to  all  sorts 
of  religious  denominations — some,  even, 
holding  tenets  very  remote  from  those  of 
the  Church  of  England — ^if  they  may  only 
permitted  to  keep  others  for  the  Church 
of  England.  But  I  want  to  keep  them 
aU  for  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  Church  has  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  and  interest  in  them.  I 
want  the  prevailing  influence  to  re- 
main, but  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
liberal  admission  of  Dissenters.  When 
I  am  told  that  the  eminent  persons  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  are  willing  to  give 
up  certain  Colleges  to  those  whom  fliey 
regard  as  their  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nents, I  am  reminded  of  the  following 
lines  in  Cowper's  Needless  Alarm : — 

"  Friends !  we  have  lived  too  long.    I  neyer 
heard 
Sounds  such  ai  these,  so  worthy  to  be 
feared. 

I  hold  it,  therefore,  wisest  and  most  fit 
That,  life  to  sayo,  we  leap  into  the  pit." 


I  think  that  the  moral,  also,  is  not  inap- 
pHcable  to  their  case— 

"  Beware  of  desperate  steps.  The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  wiU  have  passed  away." 

Now,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  the  House  my  own  view  of  what  may 
and  should  be  done  upon  this  subject. 
I  am  bound  to  state  that  I  think  the 
apprehensions  of  which  I  have  spoken 
ought  not  to  be  met  without  great 
respect  and  sympathy,  at  least  by  mose 
who  so  thoroughly  sympathize — as  I  do 
for  one — ^with  me  principles  entertained 
by  those  to  whom  I  have  referred ;  and 
I  think  that  when  we  look  at  the  BiU  it 
is  deficient  in  the  frdl  expression  upon 
the  face  of  it  of  the  intention  which,  I 
am  sure,  its  authors  do  entertain,  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  general  authority  and 
influence  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
Universities.  I  shaU,  therefore,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  endeavour 
to  explain  the  Amendments  of  the  Bill 
which  I  should  propose  to  effect.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  introduce  into  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill  language  which  will  make 
clear  on  the  face  of  it  our  intention  to 
adhere  to  that  view  of  the  Universities 
which  was  expressed  in  the  former  Act. 
Therefore,  I  propose  to  amend  the 
Preamble  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  In  line  2,  after  *  Camhridge/  add,  <  as  places 
of  religion  and  learning.'  Line  4,  after  '  divers,' 
add  *  unnecessary.'  Line  8,  after  '  removed,'  add 
'  under  proper  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of 
religious  instruction,  worship,  and  discipline  in  the 
said  Universities  and  the  Colleges  within  the  same.' " 

In  Clause  3,  lines  22,  23,  I  propose  to 
omit  the  words  *'  or  any  of  the  Colleges 
or  Halls  thereof  respectively."  I  fuso 
propose  to  insert  two  further  clauses, 
one  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  or  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  or  alter,  any  further  or 
otherwise  than  is  hereby  expressly  enacted,  the 
system  of  religious  instruction,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  lawfully 
established  in  the  said  Universities  respectively, 
or  in  any  of  the  Colleges  within  the  same,  or  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  said  Universities 
and  Colleges  respectively  relating  thereto,  or  the 
power  of  any  persons  exercising  authority  in  the 
said  Universities  and  Colleges  i«spectively  to 
maintain  and  uphold  such  system  of  instruction, 
worship,  and  discipline,  aooording  to  such  statutes 
and  ordinances." 

The  other  clause  which  I  intend  to  propose 
is  one  which  I  think  the  House  will  accept 
when  they  are  told  that  it  is  merely  a 
simplification  and  abridgment  of  one 
already  in  force  with  regard  to  the  lay 
Professorships  in  the  Scotoh  Universities. 
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In  1853  the  old  test,  required  fif^m  lay 
Professors  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in- 
stead of  it,  the  lay  Professors  in  them 
were  called  upon  to  make  a  declaration 
to  this  effect — 

*'  Every  person  hereafter  to  be  elected,  pre« 
sented,  or  provided  to  any  such  office  [of  Profes* 
8or,  Regent,  Master,  or  other  office  in  any  of  the 
Universities  or  Colleges  in  Scotland,  such  office 
not  being  that  of  a  Principal  or  Chair  of  Theology] 
shall  make  and  subscribe,  in  presence  of  the  Se- 
natuB  Academieus  of  such  University  or  College, 
the  declaration  following  : — *  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly 
and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 

testify,  and  declare  that,  as  Professor  of ,  and 

in  the  discharge  of  the  said  office,  1  vrill  never 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  teach  or  io- 
oulcato  any  opinions  opposed  to  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  as  ratified  by  law  in 
the  year  1690,  and  that  I  will  not  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  said  office  to  the  prejudice  or  sub- 
version of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, or  tho  doctrines  and  privileges  thereof.'  " 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  the 
provision  as  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Church,  for  I  do  not  see  what  power 
to  subvert  the  Established  Church  can 
be  possessed,  through  their  connection 
with  the  University,  by  the  persons  from 
whom  the  declaration  will  be  required. 
But  I  do  conceive  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  declaration  is  one  which  may 
properly  be  followed,  and  that  the  House 
will  thmk  it  only  reasonable  that  what 
is  required  from  lay  Professors  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  should  be  equally 
required  in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge, 
more  particularly  as  they  will,  in  effect, 
only  promise  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the 
University.  Upon  this  subject,  there- 
fore, I  propose  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing clause  into  the  Bill : — 

"  Every  person  hereafter  to  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  Professorship  in  the  said  Univer- 
sities, or  either  of  them,  or  to  the  office  of  Tutor  or 
Lecturer  in  any  College  within  the  same,  shall,  be- 
fore he  shall  be  capable  of  entering  upon  or  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office,  or  of  receiving 
any  emoluments  thereof,  make  and  subscribe  be- 
fore the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  be- 
fore the  head  or  chief  governor  of  tho  College 
for  the  time  being  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  de- 
claration following  : — '  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare  that  as  Professor  of  [or 

Lecturer  in  ,  or  Tutor  of  ,  as  the  case 

may  be]  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  said  office,  I 
will  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
teach  or  inculcate  any  opinion  opposed  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :'  ** 

So  far  the  declaration  I  propose  is  in  the 
very  words  of  the  Scotch  declaration ;  it 
then  goes  on  to  add — 

JSir  Moundell  Palmer 


"  Or  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established/' 

being  an  abbreviated  form,  but  in  sub- 
stance the  same.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  House  agree  to  take  what  1 
have  just  read,  with  the  other  Amend- 
ments which  I  have  ventured  to  suff^est, 
they  wiU,  while  leaving  the  main  objects 
of  the  Bill  absolutely  imtouched,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  Parliament  to  subvert  the  religious 
system  and  discipline  of  the  Ch\irdi  of 
England  in  the  Universities ;  but  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  Parliament  to  reconcile 
it  with  liberality  in  the  administration 
of  that  system.  I  do  not  propose  any- 
thing, which  could  operate  as  an  exclu- 
sive test,  imless  it  could  be  seriouly  sup- 
posed that  the  Professor  intended  ta  vio- 
late the  statutes  of  the  University,  and 
to  abuse  the  opportimities  of  his  office 
in  a  way  which  no  man  in  this  House 
would  attempt  to  justify.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  call  upon  him  for  any  declara- 
tion of  personal  opinion  or  belief.  I 
only  ask  for  precisely  the  same  security 
which  already  is  required  in  the  case  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  I 
confess  I  can  hardly  see  how  such  a  pro- 
position can  be  reasonably  objected  to. 
The  House  will  perhaps  permit  me  to 
conclude  by  expressing  my  adoption— 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  expresaioii, 
which  I  think  ambiguous,  and  which 
might  therefore  be  misunderstood  —  of 
a  passage  in  a  book,  which  was  qpoted 
or  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  passage  is  one 
proceeding  from  a  venerable  man,  whose 
authority  lam  sure  will  be  none  the  lessin 
this  House,  and  none  the  less  with  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, because  the  author,  having  served 
his  country  eminently  for  many  years  in 
high  judicial  position,  and  having  ac- 
quired with  all  who  know  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  personed  virtue  of 
the  highest  degree,  has  also  conferred 
upon  the  coxmtry  the  benefit  of  givinff 
to  it  such  a  successor  to  his  name  ana 
reputation  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  The  advice  which  that  excellent 
man,  full  of  years  and  full  of  wisdom, 
has  given  as  the  result  of  his  mature 
consideration — a  result  not  arrived  at 
without  difficulty  or  without  reluctance 
— is  this.  I  have  already  said  I  shall 
omit  a  few  words,  and  hereafter  I  shall 
give  my  reason  for  omitting  them.    He 
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is  addres^g  himself  to  those  interested 
in  the  Universities,  and  wishing  to 
maintain  in  them  the  system  of  religious 
education  and  instruction — 

*'ReoogDixe  an  iDoviUble  neoessity,  not  the 
iMi  ineyitable  beoanse  you  may  straggle  against 
it  with  partial  success  once  and  again ;  malLe  a 
Tirtue  ox  the  necessity  ;  seek  to  guard  your  oon« 
oetsion  with  all  such  conditions  as  may,  in  your 
opinion,  make  it  most  salutary  for  the  fiiture" — 

and  that  shall  be  my  apology  for  seek- 
ing what  I  propose  to  do  by  my  Amend- 
ments now — 

"  but  remembering  that  England  is  no  longer  what 
■be  was  when  our  Colleges  were  founded ;  that  her 
population  is  not  more  increased  in  numbers  than  in 
wealth,  and  in  at  least  a  certain  and  improTable 
kind  of  education  and  refinement,  in  refined  as- 
^rations,  to  be  guided  rather  than  checked  ;  and 
that  the  desire  for  academical  training  it  is  almost 
imnatural  for  the  UniTorsities  to  oppose ;  that,  con- 
Mquently,  those  who  now  besiege  your  citadel  have, 
mi  the  yery  least,  a  plausible  ground  of  right ;  that 
their  elaim,  if  it  be  indeed  rightful,  should  and  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  full  and  frank  concession— 
eoaeeision  worthy  of  yourselves ;  that  it  is  &r 
better  that  those  who  press  on  you  should  enter 
bj  the  gates  than  through  a  breach  ;  and  that  it 
if  fat  more  Christianlike,  and  therefore  &r  more 
politio,  to  admit  them  as  brothers  than  as  eon- 

The  only  words  which  I  omitted  were 
words  wnich  I  observe  were  repeated  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  his  speech 
—"It  is  a  case  in  which  you  ffive 
nothing  if  you  give  less  than  Sl,^^ 
These  are  the  words  which  I  say  might 
be  misunderstood ;  they  might  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  man  who  desired  to 
keep  his  own  share  of  the  common  good 
gave  nothing  if  he  did  not  give  up 
his  own  share  of  everything  that  made 
it  valuable  to  him.  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  sense  in  which  the  excellent 
man  whose  words  I  have  quoted  used 
tiiese  words;  that  is  not  the  sense  in 
whioh  I  would  myself  accept  them ;  but, 
with  that  sole  qualification,  I  am  able 
myself,  and  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  were 
able,  to  persuade  others,  to  act  imre- 
servedly  in  the  spirit  of  this  advice. 

Me.  G.  0.  MOEGAN  said,  he  had 
listened  with  the  deepest  attention  to 
every  word  which  had  fallen  firom  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bichmond  (Sir 
Boundell  Palmer).  And  if  he  ventured 
in  any  way  to  criticize  so  masterly  a 
speech,  it  was  because  he  believed  the 
supporters  of  the  measure  were  entitled 
to  base  their  defence  of  it  upon  much 
broader  grounds.  The  compromise  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wished 


to  effect  and  the  modifications  which  he 
desired  to  introduce  into  the  Bill  were 
such  as  he  (Mr.  Morgan)  should  view 
with  regret.  They  amoimted  practically 
to  the  substitution  of  one  test  for  another, 
and  he  believed  that  all  ihese  tests,  re« 
strictions,  and  disabilities  were  either 
essentially  useless  or  essentially  mis- 
chievous. They  either  excluded  nobody, 
in  which  case  they  were  not  worth  the 
paper  they  were  written  on,  or  they 
tended  to  narrow  the  area  of  selection 
and  to  diminish  the  number  of  candidates 
for  Fellowships  and  tutors,  and  by  di- 
minishing the  competition  they  neces- 
sarily tended  to  lower  the  standard  of 
merit  among  the  candidates.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  Bill  was  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  clearly  and  strongly  defined  that 
ever  was  presented  to  me  House;  for 
he  took  it  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than — ^were  they  to  go  on  restricting 
these  great  Universities,  with  their  mag- 
nificent endowments,  their  imrivalled 
educational  machinery,  and  their  world- 
wide prestige,  to  the  position  of  mere 
nurseries  for  the  trainmg  of  clergymen 
of  the  Ohurch  of  England,  or  were  they 
to  regard  them  as  national  institutions 
administering  public  trusts  for  public 
purposes  ?  fl  flie  narrower  view,  which 
regarded  these  Universities  merely  as 
theological  CoUeges  were  adopted,  the 

S*  ^ht  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
owbray)  undoubtedly  had  made  out 
a  fair  case  against  the  Bill.  But  could 
any  imprejudiced  man  logically  de- 
fend a  system  which  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  government  of  the 
Universities,  and  from  all  power  of  com- 
peting for  any  of  the  prizes  or  privileges 
that  were  worth  competing  for,  one-half, 
and  that  not  the  least  int^gent  half  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site was  the  old  argument  against  secu- 
larization of  Church  proj^erty,  which  fell 
so  flat  on  the  country  last  year.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view,  the  property  of  the 
Colleges  was  impressed  with  certain 
trusts  and  must  continue  subject  to  them, 
and  the  State  had  no  more  right  to  wrest 
this  property  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  to  interfere  with  any  man's  pri- 
vate estate.  A  more  fallacious  argument 
never  was  addressed  to  the  House.  If 
the  right  of  the  State  were  excluded, 
and  regard  were  had  entirely  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founders,  the  Church  that 
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would  be  entitled  to  this  monopoly  of 
endowments  in  the  country  would  not  be 
the  Church  of  England  but  the  Church 
of  Eome.  [  Cries  0/ ' '  Oh !"  and  "  No !"] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  only  put 
his  finger  on  one  single  College  out  of 
the  nineteen  at  Oxford  to  which  that 
principle  would  not  apply.  P*  Cam- 
bridge?''] Well,  there  were  only  three 
out  of  seventeen.  The  pious  foxmders 
enjoined  upon  the  holders  of  the  Fellow- 
ships the  duty  of  singing  mass  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls,  and  also  enjoined 
stnct  rules  of  celibacy.  By  way  of  carry- 
ing out  their  intentions  Boman  Catholics 
now-a-days  were  shut  out  firom  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Colleges,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  freely  open  to  persons  pro- 
fessing the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Whalley).  The  able 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tiie  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy)  that 
endowments  were  left  to  the  Church  of 
Home  as  the  national  Church  and  passed 
to  the  Church  of  England  when  it  be- 
came the  national  Church,  was  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  argument  of  his 
Colleague,  that  those  endowments  were 
private  property  and  inalienable  as  such. 
The  steps  taken,  in  1 854,  of  throwing  open 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  Dissenters  were  either 
too  little  or  too  much.  He  would  ask, 
was  it  really  meant  by  this  system  of 
checks  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  fold  ? 
But  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous 
than  a  system  of  checks  which  were  no 
checks  at  all.  Now,  he  would  like  very 
much  to  know  how  many  men  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  Popery  had  subscribed 
to  those  tests  ;  how  many  free-thinkers, 
how  many  men  to  whom  religion  was  a 
mere  sham  and  a  name  ?  Why,  he  him- 
self knew  an  old  Fellow  of  a  College 
who  used  to  boast  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  oath  he  would  not  take  in  order 
to  keep  his  Fellowship.  They  admitted 
such  men  and  excluded  conscientious 
Dissenters.  It  was  the  old  story — 
"  Dat  Teoiam  oorvis,  vexat  oensura  oolumbat.*' 

Then  it  was  said  the  Dissenters  had  g^t 
Colleges  of  their  own,  and  this  was  only 
a  sentimental  grievance.  He  was  not  so 
much  afraid  now  of  this  taxmt  of  a  sen- 
timental grievance  as  he  would  have 
been  twelve  months  ago.  The  Irish 
Church  was  then  said  to  be  a  sentimen- 

Mr,  G.  0.  Morgan 


tal  grievance,  but  it  convulsed  the  coun- 
try and  it  upset  the  Government.  But 
tlus  he  woidd  say,  that  if  there  was 
one  question  more  than  another  upon 
which  the  Dissenters  of  this  country  had 
thoroughly  made  up  their  minds,  it  was 
this  question  of  opening  the  Univer- 
sities. The  practical  view  taken  by  the 
constituencies  of  Wales  and  Scotiand 
proved  that.  Hon.  Gentiemen  opposite 
might  say,  if  they  liked,  that  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Dissenters  who  would  enter  the 
Universities,  in  any  case,  was  small,  and, 
therefore,  the  grievance  could  not  be 
very  great.  But  they  had  no  right  to 
argue  from  the  number  of  Dissenters 
who  went  to  the  Universities  now,  when 
they  took  away  the  attractions  which 
would  naturally  draw  them,  to  the  num- 
ber that  would  attend  if  the  Universities 
were  open.  They  had  made  the  Dis- 
senters a  sort  of  proselytes  of  the  outer 
gate,  but  when  they  came  to  the  inner 

gate  within  which  the  good  things  were, 
len  they  shut  it  in  their  face  and  kept 
them  out  in  the  cold.  The  right  hon. 
Gentieman  opposite  (Mr.  Mowbray)  had 
said  in  his  speech  on  Wednesday  last 
that,  as  the  Bill  had  only  been  printed 
on  Thursday,  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  not  time  to  petition  the  House 
against  the  measure,  but  that  was  no 
argument  against  the  Bill.  If  they  had 
to  wait  in  all  cases  to  reform  corporate 
bodies  until  those  bodies  invited  refor- 
mation, they  would  have  to  wait  for  a 
very  long  time.  If  a  Bill  was  brought 
forward  to  reform  the  Corporation  of 
London,  should  they  take  tne  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  upon 
it  ?  The  Convocation  at  Oxford  and  the 
Senate  at  Cambridge  were  composed  of 
highly  respectable  persons,  but  they  did 
not  represent  the  pubKc  opinion  01  the 
Universities.  If  the  House  wanted  to 
find  out  the  real  feeling  of  the  Univer- 
sities upon  this  subject  they  must  go  to 
the  Universities  themselves,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  engaged  there  in 
the  laborious  work  of  tuition.  These 
were  the  men  who  wore  the  brain  of  the 
Universities,  and  they  were  ably  repre- 
sented in  that  House  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt).  If  the  House 
went  to  them  it  would  find  that  there 
was  not  only  a  majority,  but  a  growing 
majority  in  favour  of  this  BilL  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  said— 
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y  Pass  this  Bill  and  you  will  destroy  the 
religious  cliarac5ter  of  the  Universities." 
That  would  be  a  grievous  penalty  in- 
deed, and  he,  for  one,  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  blame  of  it.  But  he 
must  add  his  voice  to  the  protest  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  that  this  Bill  would  have  no 
such  effect.  He  protested  against  the 
assumption  which  underlay  every  sen- 
tence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
men  oould  be  made  religious  or  irreli- 
gious by  Act  of  Parliament.  Then  it 
was  said — **  If  you  pass  this  Bill,  will  the 
religious  parents  of  England  send  their 
sons  to  the  Universities  ?"  But  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  forget  that  the 
persons  to  be  admitted  by  this  Bill  would 
be  drawn  from  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tian Dissenters  of  England,  than  whom 
there  were  no  men  more  anxious  about 
the  religious  education  of  their  children  ? 
He  defied  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that  the  standard  of  religious  educa- 
tion was  lower  in  Wales  or  Scotland 
than  it  was  in  the  most  orthodox  coxmty 
in  England.  Then  an  argument  was 
founded  upon  the  names  of  the  Colleges ; 
but  surely  it  might  as  well  be  argued 
that  Ave  Maria  Lane  and  Paternoster 
Eow  must  belong  to  the  Church.  It  was 
said  that  they  would  have  no  security 
that  the  religious  worship  of  the  College 
chapels  would  be  maintained.  But  the 
Bill  provided  for  that.  He  could  no 
more  see  how  the  presence  of  Dissenters 
in  the  University  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  daily  performance  of  worship 
in  the  chapels  than  the  presence  of  Dis- 
senters in  a  parish  was  incompatible 
with  the  due  celebration  of  worship  in 
the  parish  church.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  said  to  be  on  her  trial  it  was  now, 
and  was  this  the  time  to  come  down  to 
that  House  and  proclaim  to  the  country 
that  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Universities  was  so  insecure 
that  she  could  not  hold  her  own  unless 
she  were  hemmed  round  by  these  absurd 
and  obsolete  safeguards?  Such  a  de- 
fence as  that  was  doing  the  Church  of 
England  more  injury  than  the  attacks  of 
her  most  imcompromising  enemies.  If 
the  Church  of  England  would  only  trust 
a  little  more  to  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  her  doctrine  than  to  these  external 
sources  of  strength,  he  believed  she 
would  gain  ten  times  more  than  by  this 
miserable  system  of  ecclesiastical    ex- 


clusion. He  looked  upon  this  measure 
as  a  great  act  of  justice,  and  believing 
that  it  was  for  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  cause  of  religion 
would  gain  rather  than  suffer  by  it,  he 
should  mve  it  his  hearty  support. 

Ma.  LYON  PLAYFAIE:  Sir,  although 
as  a  new  Member,  I  have  much  hesitation 
in  taking  part  in  a  debate  of  such  im- 
portance, I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  keen  interest  which  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities have  in  the  question.  This  in- 
terest is  not  merely  abstract,  but  is,  as  I 
shall  hope  to  show,  immediate  and  prac- 
tical, being  alluded  to  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  BiU  before  the  House.  It 
is  now  fifteen  years  since  Parliament 
abolished  all  religious  tests  among  the 
Lay  Faculties  of  the  Northern  Universi- 
ties, and  the  experience  which  they  have 
thus  gained  ought  to  be  some  guide  to 
us  now,  either  by  confirming  the  appre- 
hensions or  removing  the  fears  of  those 
who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
measure.  From  the  time  of  the  Ee- 
formation  to  1853,  the  Professors  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  were  subject  to  se- 
vere tests,  and  for  a  portion  of  that 
period  to  the  vigilant  visitation  of  the 
national  Church ;  and  by  an  Act  of 
1585  our  graduates  were  included.  The 
tests  were  perplexing  in  their  variety; 
and  although  usually  Presbyterian,  yet 
at  one  time  they  were  as  strictly  Episco- 
palian as  those  now  in  use  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Ultimately,  in  1707, 
the  Act  of  Security  enjoined  upon  all 
Professors,  who  were  then  the  sole  aca- 
demic governors  of  the  Universities,  the 
signature  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  **  as  the  confession  of  their 
faith."  These  words  were  too  solenm 
and  significant  to  be  lightly  treated,  but 
their  application  led  to  so  many  incon- 
veniences that  one  or  two  Universities — 
notably  that  of  Edinburgh — declined  to 
enforce  the  Act,  while  the  others  which 
obeyed  the  law  were  in  constant  trouble 
in  consequence  of  it.  In  1853  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate introduced  an  Act  for  the  total  aboK- 
tion  of  tests  in  the  Lay  Faculties  of  the 
Scottish  Universities.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Act,  and  was  met  with  strong  opposition 
of  a  like  character,  and,  in  like  terms,  to 
that  used  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
then  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Sir  Eobert  H.  Inglis)  urged  that 
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the  severance  of  the  lay  faculties  jfrom 
the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  highest  interests  of  that 
Church.  He  stated  that  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  admitting  Dissenters  among 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Universities 
would  be  to  damage  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
who  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  educa- 
ted within  the  Universities.  He  even 
feared  that,  if  the  measure  passed,  the 
Universities  themselves  would  be  soon 
torn  from  the  bonds  which  imited  them 
to  our  common  Christianity.  The  hon. 
Baronet  predicted  that,  if  the  Act  of 
Security  were  tampered  with,  the  union 
of  the  two  coimtries  would  be  endan- 
gered, although  it  had  been  ratified  by 
3ie  solemn  Oath  of  the  Queen.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate)  also  warned  the 
House  that  they  were  enacting  a  mea- 
sure for  filling  the  chairs  of  our  Scottish 
Universities  with  infidels  and  Papists. 
Scotland  was,  therefore,  ftdly  warned 
that  disasters  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  Act — the  picture  of  that  **  terrible 
jftiture,"  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Mowbray) 
has  now  called  it,  being  painted  with  as 
dark  a  backgroxmd,  and  with  as  gloomy 
colours,  as  we  have  seen  used  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  what  have  been 
the  actual  results  of  our  experience  ? 
Half  an  ordinary  generation  and  a  whole 
professorial  one  have  passed  since  1853, 
and  not  a  single  infidel  nor  one  Boman 
Catholic  occupies  a  chair  amongst  us. 
Dissenters  in  abimdance  have  profes- 
sorial seats,  and  this  may  strengthen 
the  fears  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site. Not  a  few  of  these  have  come  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  are  much 
valued  by  us,  but  these  signers  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  the  three  Arti- 
cles of  the  36th  Canon,  have  never  at- 
tacked the  Church  as  established  by  law 
in  Scotland.  Free  Churchmen  and  Uni- 
ted Presbytorians,  I  am  glad  to  say,  also 
occupy  our  chairs;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  through  the 
Theological  Faculties,  continues  to  train 
its  future  ministers  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence.  The  graduates  have 
now  received  a  large  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  University.  They  are 
associated  into  a  General  Council,  or,  as 
it  would  be  termed  in  Oxford,  a  Convo- 
cation, with  a  power,  which  the  latter 
does  not  possess,  of  initiating  reforms. 
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The  majority  of  this  Council,  I  believe, . 
consists  of  Dissenters,  when  you  include 
Episcopalians  under  that  category,  and 
yet  they  have  never,  by  a  single  act  in 
their  academical  capacity,  tried  to  loosen 
the  ties  which  bind  the  Theological  Fa- 
culties to  the  Church.  Our  ministers 
are  trained  by  a  three-years*  curriculum, 
and  then  may  take  theological  degrees, 
which,  incredible  though  it  may  appear 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  are  not 
cumbered  by  tests  of  any  kind.  Though 
Dissenters  can  and  do  take  these  de- 
grees in  divinity,  I  have  never  heard  of 
an  instance  in  which  they  use  their  aca- 
demical vantage  ground  to  assail  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  fact  is,  that 
our  Theological  Facxdties  act  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Lay  Faculties; 
and,  in  my  ten  years'  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, I  have  never  met  a  single  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  has 
not  cordially  approved  of  the  abolition 
of  the  tests  by  the  Act  of  1853.  Then, 
£U3  religion  has  not  suffered  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  tests,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  temporal  interests  of  our  Universi- 
ties have  actually  been  benefited  by  the 
change.  For  ten  years  before  the  Act 
of  1853  the  Scottish  Universities  were 
losing  their  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  people ;  for  the  Free  Church  had 
spread  Dissent  over  the  land,  and  one- 
half  the  nation  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  national  Church.  Steps  were  taken 
to  raise  Colleges  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  the  ancient  Universi- 
ties, which  for  centuries  had  been 
closely  bound  up  with  the  national 
life.  But  since  tests  have  been  abo- 
lished, complete  sympathy  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  Universities  and 
the  people.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
both  students  and  graduates  have  in- 
creased. In  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  which  I  am  best  acquainted, 
if  we  take  the  averages  of  ten  years  be- 
fore the  Act  and  of  ten  years  subsequent 
to  it,  the  increase  of  students  is  12  per 
cent,  and  that  of  graduates  is  170  per 
cent.  Tliis  gratifying  increase  of  aca- 
demic activity,  as  shown  by  ^aduation, 
is,  however,  partly  accountable  to  other 
reforms  which  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  first.  Surely,  Sir,  I  was  right  in 
stating  that  the  Scotch  experience  is 
worthy  of  your  attention.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  our 
religious  experience  to  our  Theological 
Faculties,  because  our  northern  Umver- 
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sities  have  no  reHgious  teaching  in  the 
Lay  Factilties.     We  may  be  wrong  in 
this,  though  I  do  not  think  we  are.      It 
is  true  that  there  is  neither  denomina- 
tional teaching  in  our  primary  schools, 
nor  a  mixture  of  religion  with  secular 
instruction  in  our  Universities,  yet  no 
one  will  accuse  Scotland  of  being  an  irre- 
ligious nation.     At  the  same  time,  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House — although  they  think  that  the 
trumpet-note  of  alarm  that  religion  is  in 
danger  has  been  sounded  too  loudly— do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lished system  of  combining  secular  with 
religious  teaching  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bri<^e.     All  that  I  contend  for  is  this — 
that  if  infidelity,  if  irreligion,  if  hostility 
to  the  Chxirch  be  necessary  consequences 
of  the  abolition  of  tests,  then  they  were 
more  likely  to  crop  up  in  rank  luxuri- 
ance   under    our   free  Scottish  system 
than  they  will  under  the  closer  collegiate 
system  of  the  English  Universities.  That 
they  have  not  done  so  proves  that  the 
fears  of  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite   are 
altogether  illusory.   The  right  hon.  Mem. 
ber  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Mowbray)  denied  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  are  national  institu- 
tions, and  described  them  as  special  in- 
stitutions held  in  trust  for  a  particular 
denomination.      This  argument  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  not  likely  to 
admit ;  but  I  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  me  first  part  of  his  state- 
ment, that  they  cannot  claim  to  be  truly 
national  institutions,   when,  as  a  fact, 
they  limit  their  privileges  to  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  England  and  exclude 
Scotland  and  Ireland.     I  claim  for  Scot- 
land  the   right    to    participate    in    aU 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  great 
EngHsh    Universities.      AVo   freely  re- 
cognize   in    them   a  finer  culture   and 
a  more  extended   scholarship  than  we 
are  able  to   offer  in  our  own  Univer- 
sities.    The  love  for  the   English  Uni- 
versities, which  induces  so  many  Scot- 
tish students  to  attend  them,  existed  in 
the  breasts  of  my  countrymen  long  before 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  loaves  and 
fishes,  in  the  form  of  endowments,  to 
tempt  us  over  the  Border.     It  requires 
little  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
Oxford  to  know  that  she  was  divided  into 
two  nations — one  of  northern  men,  the 
other  of  southern  men.     They  were  not 
unequal,  either  in  number  or  in  power, 
and  fought  against  each  other   many 
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fierce  intellectual  conflicts  of  Bealists  and 
Nominalists,  and  side  by  side  with  each 
other*  many  fierce  physical  battles  of 
Gt)wn  against  Town.  These  memories 
cling  to  us  yet,  and  we  still  send  our 
students,  by  the  aid  of  scholarships,  to 
obtain  the  high  culture  of  the  English 
Universities.  The  result  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  nation.  By  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  which  these  scho- 
larships keep  open,  you  have  received 
from  us  such  men  as  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church.  We  ask  then,  as  a  part  of 
a  common  kingdom,  that  our  Scottish 
Presbyterian  students  should  enter  the 
Umversitie^which  rich  endowments 
have  raised  to  so  high  a  position  in 
learning  and  scholar^p  —  upon  the 
same  footing  as  Episcopalian  students.  I 
hear  an  hon.  Member  say  that  they  are 
free  to  enter.  That  is  true,  but  they  are 
only  jfree  to  win  honours  shorn  of  all 
that  renders  them  valuable ;  for,  surely 
academic  degrees  divested  of  academio 
privileges  are  singularly  barren.  K  you 
throw  open  the  gates  of  an  orchard  to 
the  boys  of  a  mixed  school,  and  tell 
them  that  aU  are  free  to  enter,  it  would 
be  a  mockeiy,  when  they  did  enter,  to 
rule  that  only  the  Episcopalian  boys 
should  climb  the  trees  and  pluck  the 
fruits,  while  the  Dissenting  boys  must 
keep  to  the  dead  level  of  the  walks. 
Would  you  be  surprised  if  the  generous 
nature  of  boys  revolted  against  the  par- 
tiality, and  if  they  viewed  it  both  as  an 
insult  and  as  an  injury.  But  this  is 
practically  what  is  done  to  the  youth  of 
the  nation  who  enter  the  portals  of  the 
great  EngHsh  Universities.  It  does  not 
mend  the  matter  to  say  that  tests  have 
now  worn  down  to  such  mere  formality, 
that  they  are  readily  accepted  by  Dis- 
senters, and  especially  by  Presbyterians. 
These  tests  deter  men  of  keen  conscience 
and  quick  susceptibilities  from  accepting 
Fellowships,  though  they  readily  admit 
those  of  lax  religious  faith;  but  this, 
Sir,  is  their  condemnation.  The  Solici- 
tor General  referred  to  the  religious  per- 
suasion of  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  the 
present  year  as  a  barrier  to  his  obtain- 
ing the  fruition  of  his  labours  ;  but  this 
is  no  isolated  case.  I  know  a  man  who 
was  Second  Wrangler  in  his  year,  and 
who  has  since  honoured  the  University 
which  trained  him  by  advancing  pure 
mathematical  science  more  than  any  man 
in  this  coimtry.     His  name  is  as  well 
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known  and  honoured  in  Continental 
States  as  it  is  here ;  but  this  man,  I 
believe,  never  even  obtained  his  degree, 
certainly  not  his  Fellowship.  If  the  en- 
dowment of  a  Fellowship  be  worth  any- 
thing, here  was  the  occasion  for  its  ap- 
plication as  a  means  for  giving  learned 
^isure  to  a  man  whose  genius  produced 
fruits  of  no  marketable  value.  But 
my  Mend  was  a  Jew,  like  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  this  year,  and  so  Cambridge 
rejected  him,  and  he  had  to  win  bread 
for  himself  as  an  actuary  in  an  insurance 
office.  It  is  true  that  I  could  cite  cases 
of  an  opposite  kind,  in  which  Presby- 
terians, though  strongly  attached  to  their 
own  forms  of  worship,  yet,  finding  little 
repugnant  to  their  doctrines  in  the  Eng- 
lii^  Church,  have  signed  the  Articles 
and  conformed  to  its  services  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  Fellowships,  but  only  till  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
first  love.  [^Laughter, '\  Hon.  Gentlemen 
laugh,  but  surely  tests  taken  in  such  a 
loose  fashion  cannot  benefit  the  Church 
which  requires  them,  and  may  sear  the 
consciences  of  those  who  take  them.  The 
temptation  to  do  so  is  great — for  infi- 
delity after  signature  is  not  attended  by 
penalty.  In  conclusion,  let  me  express 
the  hope  that  the  effects  of  this  measure 
wiU  be  as  beneficial  to  the  English  Uni- 
versities as  a  like  measure  has  been 
to  the  northern  Universities.  Notwith- 
standing the  splendid  histories  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  their  present  edu- 
cational glories,  there  must  be  a  feeling 
of  regret  oh  the  part  of  their  friends 
that  they  are  so  scantily  attended  by 
students.  In  Scotland  wo  have  one  Uni- 
versity student  for  every  900  of  the  po- 
C.tion  ;  in  England,  including  Dur- 
,  and  allowing  1,000  matriculated 
students  for  London  University,  there 
is  only  one  student  to  4,400  of  the  popu- 
lation. No  leading  State,  except  Bussia, 
has  such  scanty  numbers.  The  conclu- 
sion is  obvious  that  the  English  Univer- 
sities are  not  now  in  accord  with  the 
mind  of  the  English  people.  It  was  not 
so  in  past  periods  of  their  history.  At 
one  time  Oxford  alone  had  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  students  to  the  population 
than  Scotland  has  now ;  and  even  after 
the  Beformation  she  had  three  times  as 
many  as  at  present.  Its  educational  re- 
venues in  those  prosperous  times  were 
but  moderate.  IJess  than  one  year  of 
Oxford's  revenues  would  now  buy  im  the 
whole  capital  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
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burgh  and  all  the  salaries  of  its  Profes- 
sors capitalized  at  twenty  years  purchase ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  gigantic  resources, 
Oxford  possesses  only  200  more  students 
than  the  poor  northern  University. 
I  What  can  be  the  reason  for  this  small 
diffusion  of  her  educational  powers  ?  It 
is  not  owing  to  any  weabiess  in  her 
teachers,  for  they  are  of  the  highest 
eminence  and  scholarship  ;  it  cannot  be 
due  to  a  restricted  curriculum,  for  that 
is  now  extended  and  liberal ;  it  certainly 
does  not  result  from  stinginess  in  money 
rewards,  for  they  lavish  these  with  a 
prodigal  hand.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by  the 
Bev.  Mark  Pattison,  the  Hector  of  Lin- 
coln CoUege,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
academical  org^anization,  that  one  out  of 
three  students  at  Oxford  are  paid  for 
attendance  in  the  form  of  scholarships. 
Yet,  with  all  these  academic  induce- 
ments and  bounties,  the  students  only 
slowly  increase,  and  merely  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bounties  are  augmented.  I 
believe  that  there  is  more  than  one 
cause  for  this  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Universities  and  the  people, 
but  the  main  cause  certainly  is  that  they 
have  raised  a  denominational  barrier 
between  themselves  and  half  the  nation. 
This  Bill  does  not  propose  to  knock  down 
this  barrier,  but  it  mai:es  many  breaches 
in  it,  through  which  numerous  students 
will  pass.     Burke  has  said — 

"  The  oitizens  of  a  State  are  a  partnership;  a 
partnership  in  all  soienoe^  in  aU  art,  in  oTeiy  Tir- 
tue,  in  all  perfection." 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Engliy^h  Uni- 
versities if  they  recognized  &illy  the 
truth  of  these  noble  words,  and  if  they 
gave  to  all  citizens  alike,  and  without 
reserve,  the  freest  partnership  in  those 
treasures  of  learning  and  of  virtue  which 
they  are  so  weU  calculated  to  impart, 
and  which  the  nation  has  entrusted  to 
their  keeping. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  thought  the  ajv 
gumeut  which  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  opposite  (Mr. 
Playfair)  had  just  addressed  to  the 
House  was  most  peculiar,  notwithstand- 
ing the  eloquence  in  which  it  was  clothed. 
The  hon.  (Gentleman,  for  example,  omit- 
ted to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Heads  of  Houses  atOxfiwd 
or  Cambridge  were  not  made  or  held 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  appointment 
of  Professors  in  the  Scotch  Universitiee. 
The  hon.  Member  had  alluded  to  exprea- 
sions  used  by  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Inglis 
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and  himself  in  1853,  when  the  tests  for 
admission  to  the  Professorships  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  were  about  to  be 
abolished,  and  when  he  had  asserted 
that  these  Professorships  might  be  held 
thenceforth  by  in£dels  or  !Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  denied  that  such  had  been 
the  result;  but  was  the  hon.  Member 
prepared  to  say  that  no  person  who  dis- 
belieyed  the  great  truths  of  Christianiiy 
held  a  Professorship  in  any  of  the  Scotch 
Uniyersities?  The  hon.  Member  shrank 
from  such  an  assertion  ;  indeed,  if  he 
had  not,  it  was  evident  the  tests  were 
abolished ;  that  he  had  no  criterion  by 
means  of  which  he  could  dispute  the  op- 
posite of  his  inference.  All  this  part  of 
the  hon.  Member's  argument  rested  on 
mere  assimiption.  While  paying  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  superior  culture  of 
the  English  Universities  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber expected  the  House  to  accept  his 
dictum,  that  none  of  the  Professors  at 
any  of  the  Universities  in  Scotland  dis- 
puted the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
or  had  a  leaning  towards  the  Church  of 
Bome.  And  how  did  the  hon.  Member 
support  his  assertion  ?  What  was  his 
illustration?  One  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's main  objections  to  the  system  in 
force  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  that 
it  had  excluded  a  gentleman  who  was 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  a  CJiristian.  The  hon.  Gen- 
lleman  had  failed  to  give  any  valid  as- 
surance that  the  anticipations  which  he 
had  formed  in  1853  had  not  been  real- 
ized, or  that  they  might  not  be  realized. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr. 
G-.  0.  Morgan)  had  been  kind  enough  to 
declare  that  his  (Mr.  Newdegate's)  re- 
ligious opinions  were  identical  with  those 
held  by  the  hon .  Member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Whalley).  Now,he  felt  boimd  in 
justice  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough to  remind  the  House  of  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  repeatedly 
declared,  that  there  was  no  such  identity, 
although  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  views  coincided  with 
his  own  on  subjects  relating  to  the  effects 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  With 
regard  to  his  own  opinions,  they  were 
Catholic  in  the  sense  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  therefore  strongly  Pro- 
testant— as  strongly  Protestant  as  those 
of  any  Iteilian.  Such  were  his  opinions, 
but  fiiey  were  not  shaped  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough,  as  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  expresiSy  stated  more 


thanonce.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bichmond  (Sir  Roimdell  Palmer) 
had  asked  the  House  not  to  insist  upon 
retaining  the  existing  tests,  because  he 
asserted  that  the  law  would  be  sufficient 
without  them.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
our  modem  progress  was  very  re-action- 
ary,  and  he  would  mention  a  striking 
instance,  which  proved  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Formerly  the  law  enacted 
that  no  one  except  a  Protestant  should 
occupy  the  Throne  of  these  realms,  but 
Parliament  foimd  this  security  so  insuffi- 
cient, that  forcible  and  emphatic  declar- 
ations were  enacted  and  were  by  law  re- 
quired to  be  made,  and  had  been  made 
by  every  Sovereign  since  the  days  of 
James  H.  The  tendency  of  the  present 
day,  however,  seemed  to  go  back  to  the 
practice  of  the  period  when  there  was  no 
such  test.  The  hon.  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire had  declared  that  the  Univer- 
sities were  not  national,  meaning  pro- 
bably that  they  were  not  cosmopolitan. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  no  less  national  than  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  denied  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  a  na- 
tional institution  simply  because  Dis- 
senters existed.  Indeed,  if  he  were  to 
hold  the  opposite  doctrine  he  should  be 
adopting  the  intolerance  of  the  Church 
of  Kome,  whereas  he  maintained  that 
the  tolerance  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  open  existence  of  Dissent  were 
tests  of  her  nationeility.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber's statement,  however,  if  true,  which 
it  was  not,  afforded  no  argument  for 
sweeping  away  the  securities  by  which 
the  law  had  hitherto  limited  the  teaching 
of  the  Universities  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  any  charge  of 
intellectual  or  literary  deficiency  could  • 
be  substantiated  against  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  promoters  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  would  be  able  to  make  out  a 
case ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  their  excellence 
in  these  respects  was  the  cause  of  envy, 
and  it  was  to  gratify  that  envy  the  House 
was  asked  to  abolish  the  liinits  within 
which  the  Universities  had  attained  so 
high  a  degree  of  excellence.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  believed  that  if  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  kingdom  had  been  fairly 
informed  on  this  subject  the  majority 
would  be  foimd  to  be  adverse  to  the  BiU. 
With  reference  to  the  Amendment  in- 
tended by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bichmond,  he  observed  that 
they  afforded  evidence  of  his  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  necessity  for  some  test  or 
oriterion  of  the  religious  opinions  held 
by  the  Heads  of  the  Colleges ;  but,  inas- 
much as  his  Amendment  would  require 
the  test  of  each  Head  of  a  College  alone, 
he  would  thereby  disassociate  me  Head 
of  the  House  from  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  would  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Colleges.  And  the  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  an  exhortation 
to  Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  to  yield  their  opinions,  and 
to  acquiesce  in  that  which  they  disap- 
proved. That  doctrine,  if  accepted  gene- 
rally must  prove  fatal  to  edl  Parliament- 
ary government  which  depends  upon  the 
honest  expression  of  opinion  in  that 
House ;  because  it  would  destroy  all  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  not  merely  the 
responsibility  of  the  Administration  of 
the  day,  but  all  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibiliiy  on  the  part  of  each  Member 
of  this  House  to  those  who  had  returned 
him  as  their  representative  on  the  faith 
of  his  fairly  expressing  their  opinions. 
He  had  been  returned  to  that  House  to 
oppose  this  measure,  and  it  was  a  duty 
in  which  he  would  not  fail. 

Mr.  W.  FOWLEE  said,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  House,  but  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. I  am  glad  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Mow- 
bray) has  admitted  that  the  Universities 
are  ''  national"  institutions.  This  clears 
the  ground ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that, 
being  such,  they  are  **  invested  with  a 
distinct  trust,  connecting  education  with 
a  definite  form  of  religious  teaching." 
It  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  observed 
that  the  "form"  now  used  is  not  that 
originally  intended.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
'opposite  may  talk  as  they  please  about 
being  **  Catholics,"  but  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  she  is  a  Protestant  institution. 
Moreover,  I  say  that  the  venerable  men 
who  foimded  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  not  have  approved  the 
form  of  religion  now  taught  there.  At 
the  Reformation  the  mind  of  the  nation 
changed,  and  the  consequent  change  in 
the  Universities  was  "inevitable,"  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  So- 
licitor General  has  justly  remarked.  And 
yet  we  are  often  told  that  these  tests,  as 
now  established,  cannot,  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  altered.  Now  I  desire  to 
consider  this  question  from  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  different  fix)m  that  which 
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has  been  sometimes  taken.     The  law 
which  creates  these  tests  was  a  natural 
law  in  former  times,  when  intolerance 
was  the  rule  of  the  State.   We  then  had 
one  predominant  religion,  starving  out,  if 
possible,  all  other  religions.  The  law,  in 
short,  adopted  one  religion  as  true  and 
declared  all  others  to  be  false.    All  such 
intolerant  laws,  of  which  the  present  law 
is    a   remnant,   said,  in   short — **  We 
have  the  truth,  and  we  will  force  you  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  take  our  view  of 
the  truth."     This  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  says — 
"  I  have  the  truth,  and  I  will,  if  I  can, 
persuade  you  to  accept  it."     The  times 
are  past  when  torture  or  imprisonment  for 
religious  belief  are  possible;  but  such 
a  law  as  that  we  are  discussing  amounts, 
in    fact,   to  an  indirect   persecution  — 
["No,  no!"]— I  say  "yes;"  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  say  "no"  as  long  as  they 
like :  the  fact  remains.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  say  there  is  no  grievance ;  but  I 
say  there  is  a  grievance.    The  first  thing 
I  did  on  coming  down  to  the  House  to- 
night was  to  present  a  petition  fr^m  a 
gentleman  who  was    Senior  Wrangler 
and  First  Smith's  Prizeman  in  1861,  and 
who   has   ever    since  resided  in   Cam- 
bridge; but  who,  because  he  is  a  Dis- 
senter, has  not  had  his  Fellowship,  nor 
been  admitted  to  his  proper  position  in 
the  Senate  of  the  University.    The  truth 
is  that  the  Dissenters  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  an  inferior  caste,  and   are  like 
goods    marked    "  dangerous."      I    am 
sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  you 
had  better  never  have  removed  your  old 
restrictions  than  attempt  to  remain  in 
your  present  illogical  position.  But  then 
we  are  perpetucdly  met  with  what  the 
Solicitor  General  calls  the  non  possumut 
argument.     We  are  told  that  we  must 
look  to  the  will  of  the  foimder  and  abide 
by  it.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  speaking 
generally,  I    think  we    allow  men   to 
speak  too  long  after  they  are  dead.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  you  do  not  respect  the 
will  of  the  founder.     Only  lately,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord 
Fitzmaurice)  told  me  of  a  case  where  a 
Iloman  Catholic  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  graduate  was  refused  a  Fel- 
lowship in  his  College  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  own  ancestor.  There  was 
no  respect  here  to    the    "  will  of  the 
founder."    But  then,  it  is  said,  even  if 
you  do  not   have   the    same  religious 
teaching  as  that  indicated  by  the  founder, 
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you  must  have  some  religious  teaching. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Rich- 
mond (Sir  Roimdell  Palmer)  has  shown 
that,  even  if  the  Bill  pass,  you  will  still 
have  religious  teaching.     But  I  would 
ask,  if  you  are  so  fearful  of  scepticism 
and  so   jealous    as  to    your    religious 
teaching,  how  is  it  that  you  do  not  keep 
out  this  scepticism  with  your  present 
machinery?    I  confess  I  do  not  think 
that  any  harm  would  be  done  by  the 
addition  to  your  numbers  of  a  few  dis- 
tinguished men  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England.     They  are  cer- 
tainly far  better  than  men  who  profess 
to  conform  and  do  not  in  heart  believe 
what  they  say  when  they  accept  these 
tests.  Hon.  Gfentlemen  are  fighting  with 
the  creations  of  their  own  imaffination 
when  they  say  that,  because  a  few  Dis- 
senters are  added  to  the   Senate,  the 
whole  teaching  and  government  of  the 
Universities  will  be  changed.     There  is 
a  great  inconsistency  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter.    You  allow  the  Parsee  and  the  Dis- 
senter and  the  Church  of  England  man 
to  mingle  together   as  students  at  the 
age  when  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  impressions  from  men  of  their  own 
age,  and  when,  therefore,  these  heretical 
people  are  most  dangerous,  and  you  ex- 
press no  fears ;  but  when  they  are  grown 
up  and  have  attained  to  distinction,  you 
are  afraid  of  them  and  exclude  them. 
And  now  I  want  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  what  is  this  religious  training 
which  is,  as  we  are  told,  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  nation.     I  cannot  de- 
scribe it  from  my  own  experience,  as  I 
was  not  educated  in  either  of  the  old 
Universities ;  but  I  will  describe  it  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

graduates  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
as  produced  in  our  days.     He  says — 

*'  For  years — I  had  almost  said  ceDturies— the 
prerailing  temper  of  the  goTemors  of  Oxford  has 
been  steadily  set  againt  religious  earnestness, 
from  wbateTer  quarter  it  may  eome.*' 

And  again — 

"  I  do  say  that  to  speak  of  the  Oxford  system 
haTing  been  founded  on  religious  influences  or 
guided  by  personal  religious  teaching  in  any  sense 
which  could  be  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  Nonconformists  in  Convocation  is  really  to 
fly  in  the  faco  of  the  plainest  facts,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  merest  theory  and  imaginatlTO 
dreaming." 

These  are  the  words  of  Her  Majesty's 
Solicitor  General.  Something  has  been 
said  about  the  College  chapels,  but  I 
deny  that  mere  going  to  College  chapel 


is  religious  training.    Moreover,  what- 
ever eood  there  is  in  it  is  expressly  re- 
tained in  the  Bill.     But  after  all,  says 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site—if you  get  this  Bill,  something  else 
will  follow.     So  it  may  if  the  Bill  works 
well,  but  not  otherwise.  There  is  nothing 
to  force  Parliament  on,  if  this  legislation 
proves  injurious.     I  am  satisfied.  Sir, 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  this  Bill. 
You  will  not  find  Dissenters  more  scep- 
tical than  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and,  more  than  this,  I  am  sure 
that  the  young  men  who  come  from  the 
families  of  Dissenters  will  be  foimd  to 
have  had  just  as  careful  a  training  as 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
Church;  and  even  if  Dissenters  should 
hereafter  have  more  power  in  the  Uni- 
versities, the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
may  still  use  the  old  motto,  Bominm 
ilkiminatio  mea,  without  fear.     Before  I 
conclude,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge   (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  last 
year,  in  which  he  made  some  strong  re- 
mai'ks    as    to    the    dangers    of    '^  free 
thought."    I  think,  Sir,  we  ought  not  to 
give  way  to  these  fears.     It  is  an  age  of 
inquiry,  and  the  University  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  it.    We  cannot  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  men's  minds,  especially  -vmen 
we  have  a  free  Press.   It  is  the  old  stoiy 
about  hedging  in  the  cuckoo.     Men  win 
think ;  ana  thought  will  be  free  within 
as  well    as  without    the    Universities. 
Good  men  are  too  timid,  and  act  as  if 
they  had  no  confidence  in  the  faith  they 
profess.  If  they  believe  in  their  religion, 
they  believe  that  it  will  prevail.    I  will 
only  add  that  I  do  not  think  the  deda- 
ration  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Eichmond  can  be  accepted. 
I  have  heard  his  speech  with  much  plea- 
sure and  admiration,  but  I  do  not  like 
his  proposal.     I  ask  the  House  to  pass 
the  Bill,  and  thus  to  break  off  another 
link  from  the  chain  which  connects  us 
with  the  times  of  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution, on  which  we  look  back  with  no 
kindly  feelings. 

Mr.  BEEESFORD  HOPE  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — {Mr. 
BerMford  £[(ype.) 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  75  ;  Noes 
251 :  Majority  176. 

Question  again  proposed,  **That  the 
word  '  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question,'* 
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Me.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  who  rose 
amid  cries  of  '*  Order,*'  said,  that  the 
qnestion  was  one  which  peculiarly  af- 
fected his  constituency  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity), and  it  had  assumed  a  new  com- 
plexion since  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Rich- 
mond (Sir  Roundell  Pahner ) .  [  * '  Order, 
order  !"T 

Me.  Speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  out  of  Order  in  now  addressing  the 
House. 

Me.  BERESFORD  HOPE :  The  Mo- 
tion for  adjournment  having  been  de- 
feated, I  was  rising  to  speak  upon  the 
Main  Question. 

Me.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
having  made  a  Motion  has  exhausted 
his  powers  in  this  debate. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE,  who  rose  amid 
cries  of  "  Spoke,*'  said,  that  he  should 
conclude  wifli  a  Motion. 

Me.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
having  spoken  in  this  debate  cannot 
make  any  Motion. 

Me.  BENTINCK  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  House — 

Me.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
having  seconded  a  Motion  cannot  speak 
i^ain.  

Me.  BENTINCK  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  He  apprehended  that  having 
merely  seconded  the  Motion  by  a  gesture 
he  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  House 
on  the  Main  Question. 

Me.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
having  seconded  the  Motion  is  not  en- 
titled to  address  the  House. 

Me.  RAIKES  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr,  JRatkes.) 

Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
thought  that  the  speeches  addressed  to 
the  House  to-night  called  for  an  answer 
from  that  (the  Opposition)  side,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  House 
would  hear  them ;  but,  as  he  had  himself 
held  out  expectations  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kilmamock 
(Mr.  Bouverie)  that  they  would  wait  to 
Bee  what  coiirse  woidd  be  taken  upon  the 
Amendments  of  which  notice  had.  been 
given,  and  as  he  knew  that  great  num- 
bers of  hon.  Gentlemen  were  informed 
that  there  would  be  no  division  on  the 
second  reading,  he  thought  that  they 
were  bound  to  allow  the  debate  now  to 


be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment would  not  be  pressed,  and  that  he 
shoidd  then  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  Main  Question. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  asked  whether  it 
was  not  competent  for  an  hon.  Member 
who  had  spoken  upon  the  Main  Question 
to  move  the  adjournment  ? 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  Sir,  the 
silence  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer)  has  pre- 
served for  so  many  years  upon  this 
question  is  at  last  broken,  and  the 
House  has  listened  to  his  remarks  with 
obvious  interest.  I  was  not  in  the 
House  in  1854,  and  therefore  was  not 
able  to  take  any  share  in  those  debates 
in  which  he  took  a  prominent  and,  no 
doubt,  very  effective  part.  My  hon.  and 
leamedFriend  tells  us  that  at  that  time  he 
foresaw  the  course  of  events,  and  rather 
pointed  to  my  noble  Friend  who  is  not 
nowintheHouse  (LordStanley)  ashaving 
been  the  author  of  the  present  measure. 
I  believe  that  at  that  time  my  noble 
Friend  drew  a  distinct  line  between  the 
Universities  and  the  Colleges.  Even  in 
more  recent  times,  within  the  last  two 
years,  the  Solicitor  General  himself  was 
not  prepared  to  interfere  with  the  Col- 
leges, as  he  has  by  the  present  Bill  and 
the  measure  of  last  year.  Upon  the 
£rst  occasion  when  he  introduced  a  BiU 
on  this  subject  he  said  distinctly  that  it 
would  interfere  only  with  the  Univer- 
sities ;  he  kept  it  entirely  apart  ^m  the 
plan  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilmamock  (Mr.  Bouverie). 
He  added,  '^  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon 
that  Bill,"  and  though  I  know  he  was 
even  then  in  some  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  took  no  part  in  supporting  that 
Bill,  and  did  not  even  vote  upon  it.  This 
was  what  occurred  in  1866  and  1867,  and 
it  was  not  tiU  1868  that  the  Solicitor 
General  combined  the  Bill  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  with  his  own  measure. 
Now,  I  mention  these  things,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  any  discredit 
upon  those  whose  opinions  have  so  ad- 
vanced, but  I  may  justly  claim  for  those 
who  took  a  different  view  that  they  pro- 
phesied that  that  course  must  be  taken, 
and  that  that  little  Bill  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  much  larger  BiU,  just  as  the 
present  measure  is  only  the  precursor  of 
some  very  much  larger  one.    [^Che^n,'] 
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The  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  cheers  that  sentunent.  He 
has  always  wished  that  a  permissive 
or  quasi  permissive  Bill  should  give 
place  to  a  compulsory  Bill,  and  no  doubt 
in  a  short  time  we  shall  see  this  Bill 
followed  by  measures  as  strong  and  as 
compulsory  as  those  which  we  predicted 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  1866. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  en- 
deavoured to  lead  the  House  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Bill  will  practically 
effect  nothing  in  the  Universities,  that 
it  will  leave  things  exactly  where  they 
are,  that  we  need  not  be  in  the  least 
afraid  of  it,  £ind  that  thourfi  there  were 
logical  sequences  to  the  Bill  of  1854, 
there  are  none  to  this  Bill.  Now,  is 
that  the  case  ?  Are  there  no  such  logical 
sequences  to  the  present  measure  ?  What 
has  he  told  us  ?  Why,  that  practically 
the  connection  of  the  University  with 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  just  what 
it  was  before ;  that  the  University  will 
be  a  place  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
and  learning  just  in  the  same  sense  as 
before ;  that  nothing  will  happen  on  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  which  practically  re- 
quires the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  those  who  are  in  a  pro- 
fessional and  tutorial  capacity.  If  we 
are  to  judge  a  meeisure  by  the  intentions 
of  the  introducer  of  it,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
Boundell  Palmer)  stated,  what  were  the 
words  of  the  proposer  of  the  present 
Bill  in  1867,  when  he  had  not  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  advocating  anything 
like  this  measure,  for  then  he  did  not 
deal  with  the  Colleges  at  all,  but  only 
with  the  Universities?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Exeter  (the  Solicitor 
General)  then  said,  speaking  on  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill — 

"  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  Bill  is  a  small  one 
and  only  deals  with  one  definite  point ;  nor  do  I 
expect  if  it  were  to  pass  that  any  great  or  im- 

g>rt«nt  changes  woald  take  place  in  consequence. 
oty  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  be  dealing 
candidly  with  the  House  if  1  disguised  from  it 
that  the  Bill  put  forward  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple. It  will  establish  the  nationality  of  the 
Unirersity  as  against  the  Church  of  England — it 
will  deetroy  its  exclusive  character  and  change 
its  constitution." 

That  was  explicit,  and  what  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  says  he  means.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Richmond 
has  aUuded  to  what  took  place  in  1866, 
and  what  was  said  on  that  occasion  had 
a  soothing   effect,  it  appears,   on  the 


mind  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
who,  however,  if  he  had  perceived  tilie 
real  meaning  of  those  expressions,  should 
have  resisted  this  measure  to  the  death. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  uovemment  expressed  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  I  understood  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Rich- 
mond to  say  that  a  quotation  I  had 
made  from  that  speech  did  not  express 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  meaning 
accordmg  to  the  passage  which  he 
afterwaras  read.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Gk)vetn- 
ment  on  a  recent  occasion  represented 
most  distinctly  the  danger  of  the  ad- 
mission of  different  creeds  into  the 
governing  body,  especially  of  the  Col- 
leges, and  in  1867  he  made  a  speech 
against  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
fViend,  and  expressed  in  strong  lan- 
guage the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the 
religious  character  of  the  UnivOTsitieB, 
that  character  being  a  definite  and 
Church  of  England  one.  I  admit  that 
there  is  as  much  personal  religion  amonff 
Dissenters  as  among  Churcnmen,  and 
that  many  of  the  Dissenters  are  men  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  but  that  renders 
this  question  more  serious  when  you 
bring  Dissenters  in  contact  with  the  Col- 
leges. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Edinburgh  University  (Mr.  Playfair) 
speaks  of  Oxford  as  if  it  were  Edin- 
burgh; but  the  fact  is  that  in  Edin- 
burgh the  students  are  spread  through 
the  town,  while  in  Oxford  there  are 
Colleges,  in  which  they  reside,  and  if 
you  introduce  the  element  of  religious 
discord  into  the  Colleges  you  wiU  not  be 
doing  that  which  will  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  those  Colleges.  At  Oxford, 
there  are  Colleges  with  four  or  five  resi- 
dent tutors,  and  I  assume  that  if  the  Bill 
were  to  come  into  operation  there  woidd 
be  among  them  men  with  too  strong 
religious  feelings  to  allow  them  to  con- 
form to  the  Church  of  England.  Sup- 
pose a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Jew,  or  an 
Unitarian  to  be  admitted  to  a  Fellow- 
ship in  one  of  these  small  Colleges.  That 
would  alter  the  relations  that  existed 
between  the  Fellows.  The  Head  might 
still  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
the  conversation,  the  discipline,  every- 
thing woidd  be  changed.  There  would  no 
longer  be  that  freedom  of  intercourse  in 
the  discipline,  religious  as  well  as  other, 
which  existed  before.    [**  Oh ! '']    The 
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College  would  be  wliat  it  was  not  before, 
a  body  'of  persons  living  together,  with 
different  religious  sentimento.     And,  in 
addition,  persons  without  religion  at  all 
are  to  be  admitted.     I  admit  that  the 
conduct  of  some  persons  who  are  now 
admitted  on  taking  the  test,  in  indulging 
in  other  places  in  expressions  of  infi- 
delity— ^in  the  College  they  are  bound 
by  a  certain  respect  to  decency  to  pay 
what  is  called  homage  to  religion — is 
disgraceful  to  them,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  admission  of  a  person  with- 
out taking  any  test  at  edl,  is  desirable, 
although  he  may  be  a  more  honest  man ; 
for  the  number  of  those  who  so  disgrace 
themselves  is  not  great,  and  they  consti- 
tute but  rare  exceptions.     According  to 
the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  Fellows,  as  a  go- 
verning body,  act  together  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  carrying  on 
religious  instruction  in  accordance  with 
that   profession.     In    the   case   of  the 
Endowed  Schools,  where  persons  of  all 
creeds  are    admitted  to  the   benefit  of 
the  schools,  this  House  has  always  re- 
vised to  admit  Dissenters  into  the  go- 
verning body  of  trustees  of  any  Church 
of  En^and  foundation.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  argued  that   if  the   intentions  of 
the  foimders  of  these  institutions  were 
to   be  respected,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered   that    the    foimders    were    Eo- 
man  Catholics.      That  argument  intro- 
duces a  wide    question,    and    has    an 
application    not  only  to  Colleges   and 
Universities,  but  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself.     It  would  establish  a  prin- 
ciple calculated  to  pull  down  the  Church 
of  England.      Now,  I  hold  that  there 
was  not  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  but  only  a  fair  and 
reasonable  change  in  the  character  of 
the  Church,  which,  having  thrown  off 
certain  errors,  still  continued  to  be  the 
national   Church,    and  entitled   to  the 
endowments.     On  the  same  principle,  I 
hold  that^the  Colleges  are  entitled  to 
their  endowments.     I  should  Hke  to  see 
fiomething  done  to  remedy  what  some 
may  feel  to  be  a  grievance.     I  wish  very 
much  there  coidd  be  created  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Universities — of  the  Col- 
leges if  it  may  be— Eellowships  which 
may  be  held  as  a  reward  by  those  who 
come  up,  whatever  their  creed  may  be, 
and  whom  we  have  admitted  to  oil  the 
benefits  of  education ;  and  I  should  be 

Mr.  Gathome  Hariy 


glad  if  they  could  be  put  in  a  position 
which  would  show  that  they  had  won 
honours  at  the  University ;   but  I  object 
to  an  admixture  in  the  governing  bodies, 
in  the  Colleges,  and  in  the  University 
itself,   which  must  necessarily  leeul  to 
their  being  eventually  secuUurized.     If 
the  time  ever  comes  which  you  antici- 
pate, when  persons  of  different  creeds 
shedl  be  blended  together  in  the  govern- 
ing bodies,  the  time  must  be  when  re- 
spect for  conscience    among    the    men 
composing  them  will  eventu6dly  lead  to 
the  secularization  of  those  endowments, 
and  to  getting  rid  of  all  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  the  University  as 
such.     That  is  what  we  protest  against. 
That  is  what  was  foreseen  by  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  in  1866,  when  he  wished  to 
bring  this  controversy  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.   For  three  years  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Sir  Eoundell  Palmer) 
has  been  looking  on  in  silence,  and  at 
last  he  has  been  compelled  to  speak. 
He  proposes  certain  Amendments,  and  I 
shoiild  be  sorry  to  say  offhand  what  I 
think  of  them,  but  I  see  plainly  enough 
that  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite  do  not 
want  to  change  one  test  for  another,  and 
they  would  rather  prefer  that  which  ex- 
ists than  that  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  proposes.     At  the  same  time,  as 
my  right  hon.  Friend   (Mr.  Mowbray) 
said,  there  is   a  strong  desire  if  it  be 
possible  to  bring  this  question  to  a  con- 
clusion; it  must  be  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  should  be  glad  to  give  my  assent  to 
anything  I  coidd  accept  without  viola- 
tion of  principle ;    but  so  far  cus  I  can 
see  at  present,  I   do  not  believe  that 
these  clauses,  which  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  consider  carefully,  would  be  such  that 
I  could  assent  to  them  as  a  settlement 
without  violation  of  principle.    I  express 
myself  strongly  upon  these  matters,  be- 
cause I  feel  strongly.     I  trust  that  hon. 
Members  will  not  be  led  by  the  bigotry 
of  latitudinarianism  to  intolerance  to  the 
Church  of  England,  but  will  permit  us  to 
hold,  without  intolerance,  to  that  which 
we  already  possess,  and  will  believe  that, 
in  maintaining  the  right,  as  I  hold,  of 
the  Church   of  England  to  those  en- 
dowments for  its  benefit  in  the  Colleges 
and  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  I  am  not  seeking  to  deprive 
them  of  privileges  to  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve them  to  be  entitled.   I  am  desirous 
at  the  same  time  that  they  shoidd  have 
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the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education  in  the 
Uniyersities  without  claimiTig  positions 
there  which,  I  believe,  were  never  in- 
tended for  them,  and  woidd  not  be  a  be- 
nefit to  them,  but  would  lead  to  fresh 
disputes  and  controversies.  With  that 
belief  I  have  always  opposed  this  Bill 
in  its  present  shape  ana  I  always  shcJL 
Me-WALPOLE:  Sir,  it  being  under- 
stood that  no  division  is  to  be  taken  at 
this  stage  of  the  Bill,  and  that  there  has 
not  been  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Universities,  or  those  who  have  spoken 
for  them — as  I  can  affirm — ^to  prevent  a 
liberal  education  being  given  in  the 
Universities  to  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
only  question  we  have  to  consider  is  how 
we  can  reconcile  education,  followed  by 
all  honours  and  rewards,  with  certain 
qualifications,  such  as  are  required  in 
other  institutions  called  national,  for 
members  of  the  ffovemin^  body.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  this  reconciliation  that  I 
am  anxious  to  see  the  Amendments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bich- 
mond  (Sir  Eoundell  Palmer).  They 
have  been  lucidly  explained,  but  the 
House  ought  to  see  them,  and  the  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  them,  before 
any  definite  action  is  taken.  For  this 
reason,  while  I  cannot  vote  for  the  second 
reading — ^for  I  cannot  take  the  Bill  as  it 
stands — ^I  am  willing  to  wait  until  we 
have  seen  the  Amendments,  and,  there- 
fore, in  case  of  a  division,  I  shall  take 
the  course — unusual  for  me — of  leaving 
the  House,  in  order  to  reserve  for  mysefi 
the  opportunity  of  considering  the  Bill 
and  the  Amendments  in  Committee,  and 
seeing  whether  a  settlement  can  be 
arrived  at  which  may  be  satisfactory  to 

Ota;  SOLICITOR  GENEEAL :  Sir,  I 
will  not  take  up  time  now  by  replying 
to  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite.  It  may  be  convenient, 
perhaps,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  Amendments,  that  I  should  state  how 
they  strike  me  and  what  of  them  in 
principle  I  can  accept  and  what  I  cannot 
accept.  As  I  understand  the  Amend- 
ments of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
they  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
parts — ^first,  certain  verbal  Amendments 
which  he  thinks  will  make  the  Bill  more 
dear  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a  clause  by  which  the  doctrine. 


disdjiline,  and  public  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  according  to  the 
existing  ordinances  and  statutes  of  the 
Universities,  subject  to  aU  fixture  legal 
changes   and    all   inherent  powers   of 
change  in  the  Universities  and  CoUegeSy 
shall,  so  far  as  this  Act  is  concerned,  be 
preserved  intact.  These  Amendments  will 
onlv  make  more  clear  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
shall  be  accepted  frankly.    By  the  other 
Amendment  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
intends  to  propose  the  adoption  of  what 
may  be  cailed  a  negative  test;  and  to 
provide  that  lay  Proiessors  shall  under- 
take as  Professors  not  to  teach  anything 
contraiy  to  Holy  Scripture  or  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.    At  whatever  risk  of  miscon- 
struction and  of  pain  to  xn^self  in  differ- 
ing from  one  for  whom  1  have  so  pro- 
found a  respect,  I  must  say  that  no  con- 
sideration will  induce  me  to  accept  the 
latter  Amendment.    I  say  that  for  this 
other  reason — ^it  appears  to  me  to  be 
unnecessary,   and   it  will  therefore  be 
purely  mischievous.    I  have  never  dis- 
guised the  difficulties  suirounding  this 
measure.    I  shoiild  be  ashamed  oi  my- 
self if  I  spoke  with  anything  but  the 
respect  ana  sympathy  to  which  they  are 
entitled  of  the  views  and  apprehensions 
as  to  the  security  of  the  friture  relisiouB 
teaching   of    the    Universities   wnich, 
althou^  they  appear  to  me  to  be  quite 
unfounded,  are  entertained  sincerely  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.    I  will  only 
ask  them  to  be  equally  fair  with  me.     1 
will  ask  them  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  evil  which  needs 
to  be  remedied.    I  ask  them  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wrong 
and  injustice  which  calls  loudly  for  re- 
dress.   No  measure  of  this  kind  can  be 
passed  into  law  without  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  in  theory  and  it  may  be  of  evil 
in  practice.    The    question  for  us   as 
statesmen  and  lovers  of  our  country  is 
this, — ^Is  the  gain  we  seek  worth  the 
price  at  which  we  propose  to  purchase 
it?    Is  the  state  of  things  v^ch  we 
propose  for  the  future  better  or   not 
better  than  the  state  of  things  which  we 
know  exists?    This  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  issue  in  this  case.    Upon  that  issue 
my  own  judgment  is  in  £avour  of  going 
forward,  and  upo4  that  issue  wim  the 
greatest  respect,  and  yet  with  perfect 
confidence,  I  venture  to  ask  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Question,  "  That  the  word  'now '  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Wednesday  5th  May. 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS  OF  THE  TWO 

HOUSES. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  give  notice  that  he  would  to- 
morrow move  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  Message  from  the  Lords,  a  Conmiit- 
tee  of  six  Members  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  taMng  into  consideration  the 
arrangement  of  Business  in  relation  to 
the  two  Houses  in  the  hope  of  devising 
some  means  for  improving  them.  That 
would  best  be  done  by  moving  that  the 
Message  of  the  Lords  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  would  come  on  immedi- 
ately after  the  Notices  as  an  Order  of 
the  Day. 

SEA    FISHEKEES   (iEELAND)    BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Blaki,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relatiye  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  of  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Blaki,  Visoonnt 
BimxB,  Colonel  AmmsLKT,  and  Mr.  Kataitaob. 

WmXpreiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  51.] 

House  a^ourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

TSi^day,  IQth  March,    1869. 

MINUTES;]— PuBUO  BtUA-^Second Reading^ 

Consolidated  Fund  (£8,406,272  Idf.  ^.)'^ 
CommiUee — Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland)  (9). 

COMMON  LAW  COURTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(Earl  Oranville.) 

(no.  9).      COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Conunittee  (according  to 
Order). 

Lord  WESTBURY  moved  to  insert  a 
new  clause,  vesting  the  appointment  of 
the  Master  and  certain  other  officers  in 
the  Chief  Judge  of  each  Oourt.  At  pre- 
sent this  patronage  was  vested  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  exercise  of  it 
was  sometimes  accompanied  by  anoma- 
lous and  inconvenient  results.  The  Eng- 
lish Judges  appointed  the  officers  of 
their  own  Courts,  and  it  was  invidious  to 
The  Solicitor  General 


place  the  Lrish  Judges  in  a  dijQEerent 
position,  especially  as  these  officers  were 
important  auxiliaries  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts.  The  change  was  re- 
commended by  a  Royal  Commission  in 
1862,  and  the  present  was  a  very  oppor- 
tune moment  for  carrying  it  into  e^ct, 
there  being  little  probabuity  of  the  pa- 
tronage being  exercised  for  some  time. 
He  was  ^d  to  learn  that  the  (Jovem- 
ment  were  prepared  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal.   

Lord  DUFFEEIN  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  being  to  ascdmilate 
the  procedure  of  the  Common  Law 
Courts  in  England  and  L*eland,  the  Go- 
vernment were  of  opinion  that  on  this 
point  also  there  should  be  an  assimila- 
tion, and  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  clause  moved  by  nis  noble  and 
learned  Friend. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  it  was  most  ano- 
malous that  appointments  which  in  this 
country  were  made  by  the  Chiefs  of  the 
different  Courts  shoidd  in  Ireland  be 
made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
existing  practice  in  Ireland  was  incon- 
venient and  injurious,  and  placed  an  in- 
vidious and  responsible  task  on  the  Irish 
Government.  He  could  quite  under- 
stand their  willingness  to  get  rid  of  that 
task,  for  it  was  only  natural  that  there 
should  be  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  Gt)venmient  which  appointed  these 
officers  and  the  Judges,  who,  of  course, 
believed  themselves  to  be  best  qualified 
to  make  the  selection. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  that  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  a 
stronff  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  he  was 
therefore  glad  the  Government  had  ac- 
cepted the  clause.  He  was  sure  they 
had  done  so  on  principle,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  the  exercise 
of  the  patronage  being  remote. 

The  lord  CHflSTCELLOR  said, 
that  his  assent  to  a  proposition  of  this 
nature  was  not  new,  as  he  approved  sudi 
a  change  when  he  acted  as  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  subject  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Chelms- 
ford), and  his  signature  was  appended  to 
the  Report. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Further  Amendments  made  :  The  Re- 
port thereof  to  be  received  on  lYidag 
next. 

Hoase  aditfilrned  at  half  pMt  fin 

o^otoek,  to  Tfaundaj  otit, 

hftlf  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  \Uh  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.}-.New  Membsrs  Sworn— Sir  Har- 
eonrt  Johnstone,  baronet,  for  Searboronffh ; 
Richard  Joseph  Deyereux,  esq.,  for  V7exK>rd 
Borough. 

Select  Committee  —  Parliamentary  and  Moni- 
cipal  Elections,  nominated;  Mail  Contracts, 
Mr.  Seely  and  Mr.  Graves  added ;  Despatch 
of  Business  in  Parliament,  appointed  and  nomi- 
nal. 

Public  Bills  —  Resolution  reported— Ordered — 
Firit  Reading — Lord  Napier's  Salary  •  [57]. 

Ordered — First  Reading — Metropolitan  Poor  Act 
*(1867)  Amendment  [53]  ;  Salmon  Fisheries 
(Ireland)  [56]  ;  Turnpike  Roads*  [52]  ;  Land 
Tax  Commissioners'  Names  *  [54] ;  Drain- 
age and  ImproTcment  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Sup- 
plemental •  {65i], 

Second  Reading  —  Party  Processions  (Ireland) 
[6] ;  debate  adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  Amendment  *  [34] ;  East  India  Irrigation 
and  Canal  Company  {re'Comm,)  *  [8]. 

Third  Reading — Metropolitan  Commons  Supple- 
mental •[30]. 

IRELAND— PROPERTY  OF  THE  IRISH 
CHURCH.— QUESTION. 

lidji.  lyiELLOR  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  "V^e- 
ther  it  is  a  fact  that  Archbishop  Bram- 
haU  was  instnmiental  in  purchasing 
tithes  from  lay  impropriators  in  Ireland 
amounting  to  £30,000  per  annum  or 
more ;  and,  whether  the  purchase  money 
was  or  was  not  raised  by  large  private 
subscriptions  in  England ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  tithes  so  purchased  by  that 
most  Right  Eeverend  Prelate  wiU  be 
retained  by  the  disestablished  Church  in 
Ireland  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  the  Question 
put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member  refers  to 
a  point  of  historical  investigation  to 
which  I  had  no  time  to  allude  in  the 
speech  I  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  which  I  can  hardly 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  within 
the  compass  of  a  reply  to  a  Question.  I 
must,  therefore,  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  be  content  for  the  present  with  my 
making  a  very  brief  answer  to  the  va- 
rious portions  of  his  Question.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  fact — 

"  That  Archbishop  Bramhall  was  instromental 
in  parchasing  tithes  from  lay  impropriators  in 
Ireland  amounting  to  £30,000  per  annam  or 
more." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Archbishop  Bram- 
hall did  acquire,   during  the  reign  of 
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Charles  I.,  both  very  considerable 
amounts  of  tithes  and  quantities  of  land 
for  the  Church ;  and  that  he  may  have 
given  a  sum  of  money  for  th^t  purpose  I 
am  not  prepared  to  dispute.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  transactions  were 
at  £dl  in  the  nature  of  what  are  now 
understood  6is  purchases.  Therefore,  to 
the  question  whether  the  purchase  money 
was  or  was  not  raised  by  large  private 
subscriptious  in  England,  I  must  answer 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  any  proof 
exists  that  any  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tions in  England  for  that  purpose.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Question 
-namely- 

"  Whether  the  tithes  bo  piarehased  by  that 
most  Right  Reverend  Prelate  will  be  retained  by 
the  disestablished  Church  in  Ireland," 

That  of  course  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  able  to  answer  £rom  tibe  Bill  itself. 
They  would  not  be  retained. 


LAW  OF  EXTRADITION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  M'CULLAGH  TORRENS  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  this  Session  embodying  the 
Beconmiendations  contained  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  of  last  ye«ir 
in  favour  of  a  uniform  and  permanent 
Law  of  Extradition  ? 

Me.  OTWAY  said,  in  replv,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  introduce  into  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  a  Bill  on  the  subject  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred. 

mDU— BANDA  AND  KIRWEE  BOOTY. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Why  the  Papers  relative  to  the 
Banda  and  Kirwee  Prize  Property,  which 
were  moved  for  and  promised  at  the  end 
of  July  1866  and  a^ain  in  1867,  have 
not  yet  been  produced ;  and,  whether  the 
Booty  realized  by  the  Government  of 
India  from  the  seizure  of  the  Funded 
Property  of  the  captured  Chiefs  of  Kir- 
wee is  to  be  distributed  to  the  Troops  ? 

Me.  grant  duff  :  Sir,  these  Pa- 
pers were  delayed  because,  after  com- 
munication with  all  the  Departments  con- 
cerned, we  could  not  succeed  in  getting  the 
whole  of  them.   I  should  think  that  since 
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the  payment  of  all  the  money  due  they 
will  have  loet  their  interest ;  but  if  the 
ton.  and  gallant  Member  will  conmnini- 
eate  with  me,  and  wiahea  to  have  what 
we  can  give,  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can 
to  meet  hie  wishes.  I  understand  his 
second  Question  to  refer  to  certain  Go- 
vemment  promissory  notes,  about  which 
a  memori^  was  lately  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  If  that  is  so,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  Secretory  of  State  has  in- 
formed the  memorialists  that  he  cannot 
accede  to  their  petition.  i 

ARMT— ALLOWANCES  TO  TROOPS  IN 
CBINA  AND  JAPAN.— Q,DESTION. 
Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
"When  the  Correspondence  relative  to  the 
Scale  of  Consolidated  Allowances  to  the 
Troops  in  China  and  Japan,  ordered  on 
the  23rd  February,  will  1>e  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Me.  CAEDWELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  CorreB^ondeuce  in  questioR  woe  ra- 
ther voluminous,  but  he  believed  it  would 
be  laid  on  the  table  in  a  very  few  days. 

DIET   OF   MKBCHANT   SEAMEN. 

QUEBTIOH. 

Mb.  GILPIN  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  "Whe- 
ther he  has  considered  the  desirability 
of  introducing  a  dietary  scale  for  Sea- 
men into  the  MercantUe  Marine  Bill ; 
and,  whether  he  has  been  informed  thai 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Admiraltf  Scale 
for  Troops  and  Her  Majesty's  Emigra- 
tion Ooinmiseiouers'  Scale  for  Emigrants 
has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  fliat  a 
sinular  scale  for  Seamen  could  now  bt' 
arranged  without  entailing  additional 
cost  to  shipowneTs  ? 

Mr.  BEIGHT,  in  reply,  said,  the 
answer  he  had  to  give  to  the  Question 
put  by  his  hon.  Friend  was  very  short. 
By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854 
a  dietary  scale,  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
articles  of  agreement.  The  Board  oi 
Trade  bad  no  power  in  the  matter ;  and. 
generally,  he  might  say  he  thought  that 
to  settle  qnestionB  of  what  should  be  the 
supply  of  food  between  employer  and 
employed  would  not  be  a  very  desirable 
occupation  for  that  Department. 


Mr.  Grant  Ihtff 


ARMT— CANTEEN  S.-ftUESTIOK. 
Mr.  E.  SHAW  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  the  sale  of  wines  and  froiritsiaa 
canteen  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
eivilians  (such  canteen  being  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  beer  only)  is  in  accdrdance 
with  the  regulations  relating  to  barracks ; 
and,  whether  the  Commanding  or  any 
other  Officer  has  the  power  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  wine  or  spirits  in  any  part  of 

a  barrack  ?     

Mb.  GAPDWELLsaid,  hemust  answer 
the  first  part  of  the  Question  of  the  bou. 
Member  in  the  negative,  and  add  that 
any  person  selling  in  a  canteen  either 
beer  or  spirits  and  wine  was  obliged  to 
take  out  an  Excise  licence,  and  could 
sell  only  those  things  which  hie  licence 
covered.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Question,  no  Commanding  or  any  other 
Officer  on  the  home  stations  had  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  wine  or 
spirits  in  any  part  of  a  barrack  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Ststo  for 
jWar. 

POSTAL-MAILS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— ^JDESTION. 
'  Mb.  CEAWFOED  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Fostmastor  Cteneral,  Whether 
'  he  has  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
I  Table  Copy  of  Letters  from  Mr.  John 
Bums  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Post  OSfX, 
dated  the  9th,  10th,  and  12th  instant,  in 
I  regard  to  the  Cunard  and  Imnan  Con- 
[  tracts ;  and,  whether  Einy,  and,  if  so,  what 
arrangements  have  been  maide  by  Her 
MajesW's  Government  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  British  Mails  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  event  of  those  contracts  not 
being  ratified  ? 

The  Mabqcess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  there  would  bo  no 
objection,  that  he  was  aware  of,  to  lay- 
ing on  the  table  the  letters  which  Iub 
hon.  Friend  asked  for.  As  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Question,  he  had  to  state  that 
ne  had  not  thought  it  necessary  at  pre- 
sent- to  make  any  arrangements  in  the 
case  of  those  contracts  not  being  ratified. 
In  that  event  there  would  still  be  existing 
the  contract  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  Company,  to  convey  the  Mails 
to  America  once  a  week.  Other  oom- 
panies  had  also  made  offers  to  carry  those 
mails,  but  at  present  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  ai* 
"' the  subject. 
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Me.    SOLATER-BOOTH     said,     hie  itself,  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 

would  beg  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess,  find  that  it  is  already  before  the  House 

in  reference  to  the  answer  he  had  just  in  the  Beport  of  the  Maynooth  Com- 

meuie,  Whether  it  were  true,  as  had  been  mission, 
stated  in  the  Debate  the  other  evening, 

that  the  Government  had  given  notice  to  IRELAND— POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS, 
the  North  German  Lloyd's  to  terminate  question. 

iheContract  they  had  ^teredinto^^  Me.    W.    H.   GEEGOEY    said,    he 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON  :  ^^^ed  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 

No;  It  was  steted  the  other  night^at,  Ireland,  Whether  any  appUcation    has 

in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Post  Office,  ^^^en  made  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Irish 

tiie  Treasury  suggested  that  it  might  be  p^^^  ^^^  Commissioners  for  the  defi- 

desirable  to  give  such  a  notice,  but  I  ^^         ^  ^^  amount  requisite  for  the 

thought  that,  as  tiie  debate  was  about  payment  of  the  Medical  and  Education 

to  come  on,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  charges  under  the  Poor  Law  during  the 

give  the  notice.  p^|.      ^r  ? 

Mr.    CHICHESTEE   FOETESCUE 

THE  ROYAL  PATRIOTIC  FUND  OFFICE.  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^^  ^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^ 

OTTESTiOK.  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  actually 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  would  made  the  application, 
beg  to   ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

Wax,  On  what  day  he  will  be  prepared  INDIA— JHANSI  PRIZE  MONET, 

to  answer  the  Question  as  to  the  defal-  questiok'. 

aitions^  a  clerk  in  the  Eoyal  Patriotic       j^  rj.  CHAMBERS  said,  he  would 

Fund  Ofiace ;  and,  if  he  will  now  say  ^     ^  ^j.  ^j^^  ^nder  Secretary  of  State 

what  was  the  date  of  the  last  audit  of  the  &  "i^dia,  When  the  Jhansi  Prize  Money 

^''^     ^  A  •DT^tiTT'T  TO-  4.-        *  (socoud  instabneut)  will  be  paid ;  and, 

Ifa.  CAEDWELL :  Sir  a  meeting  of  ;^tether  there  will  be  any  prize  money 

the  Commissioners  wdl  be  held  about  the  ^^  Gwalior,  Calpee,  and  other  places  in 

Duddleof  next  month,  and  immediately  Central  Lidia  captured  by  Sir  Hugh 

after  that  meeting  has  been  held  I  shall  ^gg  y  ir  v  o 

be  ready  to  answer  the  hon.  Member's       ^^  qeaNT  BTJYF  :  Sir,  nearly  the 

Question     With  regard  to  the  second  ^hole  of  the  money  known  as  the  Jhansi 

part  of  the  Question,  I  have  to  state  that  p^^^  ^^         ^^  ^^^  ^^  t^e  g^t 

the  la^t  audit  was  down  to  the  end  of  the  distribution.     Only  about  £10,000  was 

year  1866.     The  accounts,  however,  are  ^    ^    ^^j,    ^^    meet    expected  claims, 

ready  to  be  audited  down  to  the  present  jj-^^^  ^^  ^y^  reserved  fund  has  now  been 

"™®'  paid  away.     If  there  is  any  further  dis- 

IRELAND-MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE.  ^^^^tion  it  will  be  an  altogether  trifling 

xx^iii^Ax  u    in-tviiwvxu  vvri^j^i^v^jii.  ^^^     rj,j^^  ^^j,^^  Jhausi  Pnzo  Mouoj  m- 

QUE8TI0N.  eludes  all  the  prize  money  due  for  the 

Mr.  SINCLATR  AYTOUN  said,  he  booty  captured   by  Sir  Hugh    Eose's 

wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire-  force   at    Gwalior,    Calpee,    and    other 

land.  On  what  day  the  Eeturns,  ordered  places  in  Central  India, 
on  the  8th  of  this  month,  with  respect  to 

the  College  of  Maynooth  wiU  be  in  the       CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES    (ANIMALS) 
hands  of  Members?  (No.  3  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE:       gj^  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 

I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  cannot  positively  state  he  wished  to  ask  the  Vice-President  of 

the  date  when  the  Eetum  will  be  ready  the  Council,  Whether  the  Government 

to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members,  intend  to  proceed  with  the  Contagious 

Although  it  is  a  plain  and  simple  one.  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2)  Bill  in  time 

some  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  which  to  give  the  House  a  fair  opportunity  of 

Department  is  bound  to  furnish  it,  and  discussing  it  ? 

it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  over       Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  replied  that  he 

to  Dublin  for  it.     I  trust,  however,  that  had  originally  put  the  Bill  down  for  the 

the  Eetum  may  be    supplied  without  £rgt  Monday  after  Easter,  but  as  he  had 

waiting  for  any  further  correspondence  ^een  informed  that  that  day  would  not 

on  the  subject.     As  to  the  information  guit  many  Members,  in  consequence  of 
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the  quarter  sessions  being  held  on  tlut  |  of  a  Hotion  for  the  adjournment  of  a 


day,  lie  had  since  postponed  the  second 
leading  till  Thursday,  the  8th  of  April. 
It  was  certainly  the  intention  of  th* 
Goremment  to  press  forward  the  Bill 
this  Session. 

Colonic  BAETTELOT  said,  he  hoped 
the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman  would  post- 
pone  the  second  reading  till  the  Monday 
foUowing,  instead  of  Thursday,  as  a 
laK;e  number  of  quarter  sessions  woulc 
be  held  throughout  the  week. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOBSTEK  said,  that  if 
the  BiU  were  to  he  postponed  from  time 
to  time,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  con- 
sidering  the  state  of  Fubhc  Business,  to 
have  it  considered  at  aU  during  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

HAMHERSUITH    BRIDGE— UNITERSIT I 
BOAT  RACE.— ftUESTION. 
TisoouMT  BUST  said,  he  would  beg 
Secretary  of    State  for  the 
e  can  give 


rtment^Whi 
any  information  to  the  House  as  to  the 
result  of  his  iavoetigatioa  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  Hammersniith  Bridge  ? 

Me.  BEUCE:  Sir,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  this  bridge  has 
been  minutely  examined  by  a  competent 
engineer,  who  was  assisted  in  his  ex- 
amination by  the  en^eer  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  bridge  belongs.  The 
resiUt  showed  that  the  bridge,  although 
never  a  very  strong  structure,  is  fully  as 
strong  now  as  it  has  been  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  As  it  has  borne  large 
crowds  without  any  accident  oecurriiig, 
it  has  not  been  thought  expedient  to 

Srevent  its  use  on  the  occasion  of  the 
'xford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  to- 
morrow. Notices  have,  however,  been 
posted  that  access  will  be  limited  to  the 
footway ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
will  be  a  force  of  policemen,  who  will 
endeavour  to  limit  tiio  crowd  to  the 
footway,  leaving  the  carriage  way  for 
the  use  of  carriages  only.    It  is  beUeved 


debate  to  speak  on  the  Main  Question. 
It  appeared  to  man^  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  decision  whic^  you,  Sir, 
then  aomounced  &om  the  C3iair  was 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  practice 
of  this  House,  as  that  practice  is  ordi- 
narily understood.  In  calling  attention 
to  this  question,  I  must  state  that  I  wish 
to  show  no  disrespect  whatever  to  you 
or  the  high  office  which  you  hold.  Ever 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House  I  have  done  my  beat  to  bow 
to  all  the  decisions  that  you  have  an- 
nounced, and  to  share  in  the  admiration 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  h^hwt 
authorities  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
have  conducted  yourself  since  you  have 
sat  in  that  Chair.  The  circumetauces  of 
the  case  are  briefly  these  —  After  twelve 
o'clock  last  night  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  B.  Hope)  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.  He  did  not  address  him- 
self to  the  Main  Question,  but  simply 
moved  the  adjournment.  Some  conm- 
aion  then  aroae,  and,  without  rising  from 
my  place,  I  endeavoured  in  the  most 
formal  manner  to  second  that  Motion. 
The  division  was  token,  and  the  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  having  been  re- 
jected, I  proceeded  to  address  myself  to 
the  Main  Question,  whereupon  I  was 
stopped  by  you,  Sir,  and  was  told 
bhat,  having  seconded  Uie  Motion  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  it  was  not 
competent  for  me  to  apeak  on  the  Main 
Question.  These  are  the  simple  facts  of 
case,  which  can  be  corroborated  by 
three  or  four  of  my  hon.  Friends  near 
me,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Whether,  under  such  circnimstMices,  I 
hEid  or  had  not  a  right  to  speak  on  the 
Main  Question  7 

Mk.  BEEESFOHD  HOPE :  Perhaps, 
Sir,  in  answering  the  Question  of  my 
hon.  Friend  you  will  also  kindly  inform 
and  the  House  what  are  the  rights 


that  the  bridgelrill  befuUy  competent    ?^  "  Member  who  has  moved  the  ad- 

to  bear  that  diminished  crowd.  i  f^^^e"*  o^^  debate.    I  havo  always 

looEea  on  such  a  Motion  as  contaimng 

PAKLIAMENT— RULES  OP  DEBATE,       ^  *^^  elements  of  a  perfect  Motion,  and 

n-wjirB-rrnir  '  "***  "  ^^  psssed  in  a  short  and  informal 

*'™"°''-  I  manner  it  did  so  only  by  the  connivance 

Mb.   BENTENCK  :    Mr.    Speaker,    1 1  of  the    House.     I   may  say  that    the 

I  wieh  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  ^  Motion  I  made  last  night  was  pressed  to 

moments  to  a  pointof  Orderwhich  arose  ,  a  division  against  my  own  wish.     The 


last  evening  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  UniversitT  Tests  Bill — in  reference 
to  the  right  of  the  Mover  and  Seconder 

Mr.  W.  E.  I^itn- 


result  of  that  Motion  did  not  appear  to 
me,  with  all  respect  to  you.  Sir,  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  question,  the  essence 
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of  the  question  was  the  Motion  put  from 
the  Chair.  Of  course,  however,  I  did 
not  raise  any  question  last  mght,  as  you, 
Sir,  had  ruled  upon  the  matter ;  but  the 
House  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know 
for  its  g^dance  what  is  the  law  on  the 
subject. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  I  will  answer  the 
Questions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
cnrder  in  which  they  have  been  addressed 
to  me.  After  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  the  hon.  Member  for  Whitehaven 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  said,  in  a  very  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  that  he  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. The  House  declined  to  permit  the 
adjournment;  and  after  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Whitdhiaven  rose  to  address 
the  House.  Of  late  years  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  with 
regard  to  seconding  Motions,  partly  for 
the  convenience  of  discussion ;  but  hon. 
Members  will  bear  in  mind  that  when 
there  have  been  contests  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  if  one  Member 
nas  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate, and  another  Member  has  seconded 
it,  it  is  not  competent  for  either  the 
Mover  or  Seconder  of  such  a  Motion  im- 
mediately to  rise  and  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Houjse.  That  mujst  be  done 
by  some  other  voices.  It  was  on  that 
account  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
"Whitehaven  rose  to  speak  I  told  him 
that,  having  seconded  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  it  was  not  competent  for 
him  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  or  to  speak  on  &e  Main  Question. 
If  he  had  power  ixy  speak  on  the  Main 
Question  he  woTild  have  had  power  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House; 
but,  having  seconded  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  it  was  not  competent  for 
him  to  speak  until  some  other  Member 
had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  judg- 
ment which  I  gave  last  night,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  in  accordance  ^dth  the  practice  of 
the  House.  With  respect  to  the  Question 
which  has  been  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  I  may  observe  that  when 
the  House  is  disposed  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned,  it  is  constantly  the 
object  and  desire  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  wishes  to  have  pre-audience  on  the 
next  evening  to  rise  and  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  and  such  a 
Motion    is    generally  acceded  to   even 


without  being  seconded,  by  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  House.  But  when  the 
adjournment  of  a  debate  has  been  moved, 
and  the  House  has  declined  to  assemt  to 
the  Motion  and  has  divided  upon  it,  the 
hon.  Member  who  moved  it  and  had  an. 
opportunity  to  address  the  House  if  he 
ehosOy  has  under  those  circumstances  lost 
the  power  of  addressing  the  House  on 
the  Main  Question. 


PARLIAMENTARY  AND  MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS— THE  BALLOT. 

MOTION  FOE  AN  IXSTRUCTION  TO  THE 
SELECT  COMHITTES. 

Mb.  LEATHAM  :  Sir,  before  calUng 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject 
of  the  Ballot,  I  must  esnpress  my  regret 
that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  ioft 
Bristol  (Mr.  Berkeley),  whose  lieutenant 
upon  this  occasion  I  am,  feels  himself 
unequal  at  the  present  moment,  throufilib 
Hi-health,  to  the  task  of  bringing  mo 
question  before  the  House  with  the 
necessfiuy  attention  to  detail  I  hope 
that  even  before  it  shall  have  passed 
through  this  preliminary  stage  my  horn 
Friend  may  find  his  health  sufliciently 
re-estabHshed  for  him  to  resume  his 
old  position,  and  to  crown  with  his  own 
hands  the  work  upon  which  for  many 
yecurs  he  has  bestowed  indefatigable 
labour.  I  think  that  we  shall  all  hall  the 
return  to  the  front  of  a  champion  whose 
strokes  were  always  playful,  and  who  at 
a  time  when  the  Bedlot  was  probably  the 
most  unpalatable  question  which  could 
be  brought  before  fiie  House,  invariably 
contrived,  by  the  flow  of  his  genial 
humour,  to  impart  a  relish  to  it.  Sir,  I 
fear  that  I  cannot  emulate  the  ^arkling 
fancy  of  my  hon.  Friend ;  but  1  can,  at 
least,  emulate  the  spirit  of  fairness  and 
courtesy  which  distinguished  his  speeches, 
and  I  hope  that  when  I  sit  down  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  no  opponent  of  the 
Ballot  to  say,  however  much  the  ques- 
tion may  have  sufPered  in  advocacy,  that 
the  discussion  has  suffered  in  tone.  For, 
Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  bringing  this  ques- 
tion before  the  House  as  a  party  ques- 
tion. It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that,  in  a 
strictly  party  sense,  neither  party  has 
anything  to  gain  from  the  Ballot.  The 
evils  which  we  believe  that  it  is  calcida- 
ted  to  check  are  equally  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  both  parties  in  the  country ; 
and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
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that  before  long  men  of  both  parties 
will  acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of  cwiopt- 
ing  a  measure  which  is  our  only  probable 
escape  firom  them.  But,  Sir,  if  the  Be- 
Bolution  which  I  am  about  to  move  is 
to  be  regarded  as  in  no  degree  offensive 
in  intention  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
it  must  be  accepted  as  equally  mendly 
to  Her  Majesty^s  Ghovemment.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  pleased  than  I 
was  with  the  speech  which  a  few  days 
ago  was  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and,  as  the  House  well  knows, 
many  other  Members  of  the  Administra- 
tion— ^I  think  the  majority — ^have  already 
expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot,  while  the  remainder,  in  their  re- 
cent utterances,  have  certainly  not  dis- 
played that  inveteracy  of  repugnance 
which  woidd  lead  us  to  infer  that  their 
minds  are  hermetically  sealed  against  ar- 
gument and  persuasion.  I  rejoice  at  this, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for 
any  Liberal  Ghovemment  to  occupy  that 
Bench  for  a  twelvemonth  which  does  not 
make  the  Ballot  a  Cabinet  question.  But 
it  may  be  said  the  question  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ghovemment ;  why  can- 
not you  leave  it  there  ?  The  question 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
but  of  an  impartial  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  know  that  we  have  assented 
to  the  appointment  of  that  Committee. 
It  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
g^eat  question  of  the  Ballot  was  one 
which  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  a 
Committee  at  all,  especiallyin  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  other  questions  more  or 
less  irrelevant.  But  it  is  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  this  course  now.  All 
I  wish  to  say  is,  that  we  did  not  assent 
to  that  Committee  in  order  to  stifle  dis- 
cussion, in  order  to  shelve  this  whole 
question  without  debate  for  another 
Session  of  Parliament ;  but  many  hon. 
Members  assented  to  that  Committee 
simj)ly  in  order  that  those  who  were 
manifestly  praying  for  more  light  might 
receive  it.  This  is  not  one  of  those 
crude,  undebated,  ill-digested  questions 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring 
up-stairs,  and  then  waiting  patiently 
until  the  Report  comes  down.    It  is  re- 

farded  by  many  Members  of  this 
[ouse,  and  by  V8U9t  numbers  of  persons 
in  the  coimtry,  as  a  question  of  vital 
and  urgent  importance  —  one  with  re- 
gard to  which  this  House  does  not  abdi- 
cate its  right  of  deliberation  to  any  Com- 

Mr,  Zeatham 


mittee  for  a  single  hour.  And  it  has 
reached  a  stage  when  free  discussion  is 
essential  —  discussion  out  »of-doors,  dis- 
cussion, if  you  will,  upstairs,  but  espe- 
cially discussion  in  this  House,  the  de- 
bates of  which  exercise  a  most  material 
influence  upon  public  opinion  in  the 
country.  Now,  iliose  who  have  assented 
to  this  Committee  are  disqualifled  from 
opposing  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature  has 
recently  passed  a  measure  which  was 
adapted  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  against 
which  the  Fallot  is  directed,  because  by 
appointing  this  Committee  they  have  ad- 
mitted the  insufficiency  of  that  statute. 
And  evidence  of  this  insufficiency  is  af- 
forded by  the  universal  chorus  of  con- 
gratulation in  which  at  this  moment  the 
whole  tribe  of  electioneering  agents 
exults.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
construct  a  harmony  of  the  Judges, 
just  as  we  have  constructed  a  harmony 
of  the  Gbspels,  what  woidd  such  an 
encyclopaedia  of  wisdom  be  but  a  hand- 
book to  the  science  of  bribery  and  in- 
timidation ?  Does  anybody  who  has 
read  the  recent  decisions  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  sailing  completely  through  the 
Act  of  last  Session  ?    No  doubt  the  navi- 

fation  in  some  parts  wiU  be  intricate, 
ut  the  intelligent  navigator,  armed  with 
the  judicial  chart,  wiU  have  no  difficulty 
in  threading  the  passage.  Why,  Sir, 
the  Judges,  when  they  nave  completed 
their  labours,  will  have  buoyed  the 
channel  from  end  to  end.  So  much  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  measure  in  putting 
a  stop  to  bribery,  intimidation,  and  treat- 
ing. But  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that 
the  Ballot  will  prove  equally  delusive. 
No  doubt  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man 
will  at  times  evade  all  your  precautions ; 
but  the  question  is  not,  will  the  Ballot 
put  an  end  to  bribery  and  intimidation, 
but  whether  it  will  not  heap  discourage- 
ment and  obstacle  in  their  way.  In 
proportion  as  the  bargain  becomes  less 
secure  there  will  be  less  inducement  to 
make  it.  The  intimidator  himseK  will 
tremble  when  he  reflects  that  the  victim 
of  his  coercion  has  a  safe  and  sure  re- 
venge. You  might  as  well  discard  the 
use  of  locks  and  bolts — ^because  the  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  man  can  pick  or  force 
them — as  discard  the  precaution  of  the 
Ballot  on  the  ground  that  picklocks  and 
crowbars  are  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
thieves  and  robbers  of  the  Constitution. 
But  this  question  will  be  settled  by  an  ap- 
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peal  to  facts  rather  than  to  theories.  Our 
opponents  go  on  arguing  just  as  though 
the  B6illot  were  a  bold  experiment  of  tiie 
political  empiric.  The  Ballot  is  not  a 
conjecture,  it  is  a  fact.  The  Ballot  is  a 
success.  So  far  is  it  J&om  being  an  inno- 
vation, that  yours  is  almost  the  only  Jfree 
country  where  it  is  not  an  estabHshed 
institution.  The  moment  a  nation  be- 
comes free  it  takes  to  the  Ballot  as 
naturally  and  heartily  as  it  takes  to 
Kberty  itself.  The  other  day  a  great 
country  in  the  south  of  Europe  became 
free.  It  threw  off  a  yoke  so  odious  and 
yet  so  long  endured  that  men  began  to 
wonder,  not  only  at  the  patience  of  their 
feUow-men,  but  at  the  long-suffering  of 
Heaven.  This  newly-enfranchised  na- 
tion had  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  it  meant  to  live. 
The  passions  and  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies, inflamed,  to  the  utmost  by  reli- 
gious rancour,  embarrassed  and  em- 
broiled that  choice.  The  people  who 
had  to  make  it  had  grown  positively 
grey  in  the  ways  of  violence  and  discord 
—they  were  children  in  those  of  Hberty 
and  order.  They  made  their  choice  by 
Ballot.  Let  me  read  to  the  House  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  of  one  who 
appears  to  have  been  no  enthusiast 
about  the  Ballot,  £ind  who  was  conmiu- 
nicating  his  impressions  to  a  great  lead- 
ing journal  which  has  never  been  en- 
thusiastic about  anything.  Writing 
from  Madrid,  he  says— 

"I  hare  never  heard  a  Spaniard  speak  of  an 
election  in  his  country  except  as  of  a  disreputable 
faroe.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  about  the 
grounds  for  this  general  distrust,  I  attended  yes- 
terday at  one  of  the  polling  places,  and  I  must  say 
that  to  all  outward  appearance  anything  more  fair 
and  exemplary  than  the  proceedings  of  a  Spanish 
election  1  have  never  seen." 

The  spectacle  of  order  presented  by 
Madrid  was,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
presented  by  the  whole  Peninsula.  And 
what  happened  in  Spain  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  every  nation  which  has 
become  free.  Its  freedom  has  been 
sealed  by  the  Ballot.  The  country 
which  achieved  liberty  immediately  be- 
fore Spain  was  Prussia.  The  whole 
nation  was  enfranchised  after  Sadowa, 
and  as  a  necessary  seal  to  their  enfran- 
chisement they  have  the  Ballot.  Re- 
tracing the  history  of  freedom  in  Europe, 
the  next  name  which  we  find  upon  the 
roll  of  free  nations  is  Sweden,  then  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands,  then  Belgium  and 
Greece.  All  these  have  the  Ballot.  Even 
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Austria  and  France — ^nations  which  as 
yet  have  only  contrived  to  get  glimpses 
of  freedom — have  the  Ballot.  There  are 
three  great  countries  in  Europe  still 
without  the  B6dlot  —  Eussia,  the  last 
stronghold  of  mediaevalserfdom;  Turkey, 
the  outpost  of  barbarism  in  Europe  ; 
England,  the  fortress  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world.  But  why  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  universal  civilization?  The 
Ballot  is  un-English.  It  was  not  un- 
English  in  1526,  when  we  find  it  in  full 
operation  at  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates of  London.  Nor  was  it  un-Eug- 
lish  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  James  I. 
attempted  to  strangle  in  its  cradle 
British  power  in  America  in  obedience 
to  the  wiU  of  Spain,  and  by  the  election 
of  his  creatures  as  officers  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company.  He  was  baffled  by  the 
Ballot,  and  hence  British  America.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  king  quarrelled 
with  the  great  company  of  traders  known 
as  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  because 
by  Ballot  they  refused  to  elect,  to  their 
own  destruction,  his  nominee  as  their 
deputy  at  Eotterdam.  It  was  then  that 
that  Father  of  English  liberty  proceeded 
to  make  the  Ballot  un-Englisn.  I  am 
indebted  to  a  most  able  speech  by  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  upon  the  Ballot  for  a 
State  Paper,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
House.  It  is  Charles  I.'s  Order  in  Coun- 
cil against  the  BaUot — 

**  At  Hampton  Court,  this  17th  of  September, 
1037 — His  Majesty,  this  day  sitting  in  Council, 
taking  into  consideration  the  manifold  inconye- 
niences  that  might  arise  by  the  use  of  Balloting 
boxes,  which  is  of  late  began  to  be  practised  by 
some  corporations  and  companies,  did  declare  his 
utter  dislike  thereof,  and,  with  the  advice  of  their 
Lordships,  ordered  that  no  corporation  nor  com- 
pany, either  within  the  City  of  London  and  liber- 
ties, or  elsewhere  in  this  His  Majesty's  kingdom, 
shall  use,  or  permit  to  be  used,  in  any  businesses 
whatsoever,  any  Balloting  box,  as  they  tender  His 
Majesty's  displeasure,  and  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  peril.  Whereof,  as  well  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  time  being, 
and  all  other  mayors  and  bead  ofiScers  of  corpora- 
tions, as  all  goTemors,  masters,  and  wardens  of 
all  companies  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  and  elsewhere,  are  to  take  notice 
and  see  this,  His  Majesty's  pleasure  and  com- 
mandment, duly  observed." 

But  although  Charles  I.  proscribed  the 
Ballot,  the  use  of  it  still  lingered,  after 
Charles  I.  was  removed,  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  itself,  and  Commissions 
and  Committees  were  frequently  nomi- 
nated under  it.  But,  perhaps  the  House 
will  be  startled  when  I  state  that  Mem- 
bers have  been  returned  to  this  House 
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by  Ballot.  Within  the  last  few  daj- 
Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  has  presented  U8  wil  I 
extracts  froin  a  pamphlet  in  his  posses 
aion,  dated  1688-9,  signed  "N.  T,"  and 
entitled  "  Some  rev\ark>  upon  Oonemnunl, 
and  particularly  upon  the  esiablithment  of 
the  £ngli»h  monareky,  relating  to  thi»  prt- 
tent  juntture  ;  in  two  ItlUrs  written  by, 
and  to  a  tnemher  of  the  Great  Convention." 
I  will,  with  the  kind  permission  of  tte 
House,  read  part  of  one  of  these  extraots. 
The  writer  says — 

"  It  it  cuatomnry  in  the  borongh  of  Limming. 

loD  in  Ilampthire,  to  alect  bjr  the  B>llat.  The 
miDner  it  to  givo  to  everj  eleatiog  burgcx  (their 
Domber  being  iimiud  and  known)  >  diSereat  co- 
loured bull  for  oTerj  competitor,  *ach  oolonr  being 
retpectirclf  appropriated  to  the  leveral  compi^. 
titora  ;  u  aappoae  thers  shoald  be  three  oaniJh 
dates,  each  elector  has  three  amall  balla  giTcn 
him,  which  he  ao  managea  aa  to  keep  onlj  that  in 
fail  hand  wfaiob  \ij  id  colour  belonga  to  the  ptr- 
■on  he  inlends  to  chooM.  Thia  being  inetoaed  in 
hil  hand,  he  pata  it  into  a  close  box  made  for  tbnL 
pgrpoae,  laarln^  no  poiaibjlilj  to  anyone  to  detect 
what  coloured  ball  he  pat  Into  It.  Thua,  each 
having  put  in  bit  bail  according  to  hia  Tote,  tlic 
balll  of  one  ooloar  are  eepiratcd  from  thoae  of 
•DOthcr  ootour,  and  to,  according  to  the  majority 
of  halli  or  one  coloar,  the  return  ia  made.  This 
method  1  know  to  be  of  groat  adraDtage  where  it 
if  made  ttae  of.  It  prevents  aDlmoaities  and  dis- 
taatca,  and  Terj  mneh  aasiata  that  freedom  which 
ongbt  to  be  at  eleationa.  No  man  in  this  wny 
need  Tear  the  diaobliging  of  hia  landlord,  cus- 
tomer, or  benefactor,  for  it  can  bj  no  moana  lie 
diacoTcred  how  be  gave  hia  vote  if  be  wilt  bul 
keep  hia  own  coanael.  If  thia  or  aome  auch  do- 
vice  were  appointed  to  be  made  use  of  in  eveiy 
borougb  all  orer  the  kingdom,  I  am  persuaded  k 
would  abundantly  aniwerGipeetati 00  in  themarii 
adiaetages  which  would  attend  it." 


And  BO  a  most  material  precedent  hnn 
been  established  in  onr  favour,  ami 
against  the  foolish  cry  of  those  wKu 
Bay  that  the  Ballot  ia  un-English.  A 
few  years  before  Charles  I.  attempted 
to  make  the  Ballot  un-English,  tli^^ 
Ballot  box  was  carried  over  in  tli^' 
May/lmcer  to  Anterica.  I  need  n-jt 
remind  the  House  of  the  story  of  tin.' 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  how,  imable  to  en- 
dure the  thraldom  imder  which  the^ 
lived  at  home,  they  left  home,  frieud'<, 
eountiy,  fortunes,  eveiything  excej^il. 
those  free  institutiona  which  no  longM- 
flourished  in  England,  but  which  wei'i> 
borne  by  them  into  the  unpeopled  wil- 
derness to  flourish  for  ever  beyond  thu 
sea.  The  Ballot  was  adopted  by  the 
freo  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  163'1. 
It  was  adopted  by  every  other  colony  or 
State  in  succession  in  me  order  of  their 
civilization  —  the  New  England  States 
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leading  the  way,  the  slave  States  bring- 
ing ujp  the  rear.  I  shall  be  told  that  the 
American  Ballot  is  not  a  close  Ballot, 
and  in  most  of  the  States  no  doubt  that 
is  so.  But  why  ia  it  not  a  close  Ballot  ? 
Because  the  relations  between  land  and 
capital  on  the  one  hand  and  labour 
on  the  other  there  are  such  that  the 
Ballot  is  no  longer  necessary ;  and  the 
example  of  America  shows  how  we  may 
return  to  open  voting  under  the  Ballot 
the  moment  those  conditions  are  re- 
moved which  make  the  Ballot  deairsr 
ble.  But  there  are  other  populations 
more  nearly  allied  to  our  own  even  than 
the  Americans  who  elect  by  close  Ballot. 
In  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Taamania,  and  New  South  Wales, 
all  elections  take  place  hy  Ballot.  Its 
adoption  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  signal  and  indisputable  success. 
The  first  authority  which  I  shall  cite  is 
that  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Childers). 
In  the  course  of  a  speech  upon  the 
Ballot,  in  1B60 — which  was  my  right 
hoa.  Friend's  maiden  efToit  in  uus 
House,  and  which  was  full  of  that  pro- 
mise which  he  has  since  so  amply  re- 
deemed— he  thua  expresses  himselt— 

"  Ever  aince  the  flrat  nonaesaion  of  reprewnta- 
live  inatilations  to  Australia,  rote  by  Ballot  had 
e  of  the  meaaurei  of  reform,  agitated  In 
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til  the  BTo  of  the  introduction  of  what 
is  called  '  Responsible '  or  Parliamentarr  gOTcni- 
ment,  that  it  met  with  general  ad Tooooy.  Aboat 
that  time  public  attention  waa  directed  to  the 
eorrapt  practices  which  there,  aa  in  thia  oonntry, 
too  frequently  attended  Parliamentarj  elcctioua. 
The  prevaQing  STil  wainot  ao  muob  intimidation 
as  bribery.  .  .  .  But  bribery  and  treating, 
in  the  vulgar  foriua  in  whioh  we  know  them,  were 
rife  in  the  town  oonatituencici ;  nod  to  check 
them,  and  at  the  aame  lima  to  reduce  the  eioite- 
ment  end  expense  of  contested  elections,  the 
Ballot  waa  proposed.  .  .  .  1'he  Ballot  waa 
not  in  Victoria  si  in  England  exclusively  adro- 
oated  by  the  popular  or  Liberal  party,  and  opposed 
by  Conaervativea.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  its 
most  BtrenuouB  adfooatea  lat  on  the  Conservaliie 
aide  of  the  House,  and  unqueationably  iti  most 
formidable  opponenla  were  the  leader*  of  the 
extreme  democratio  party.  And  to  this,  I  think, 
much  ofita  buccdbb  is  due.  For  not  beinga  party 
meaaure,  its  details  were  honestly  diacusaed, 
and  settled  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  Honie.  .  .  . 
And  what.  Sir,  hai  been  the  reanlt  t  .  .  ,  Why, 
by  the  common  consent  of  almost  every  puh- 
Ho  man  who  haa  seen  its  working,  tbe  Ballot 
baa  been  thoroughly  Buecenful.  It  came  into 
operation  in  the  year  18(6.  when  I  waa  myulf 
elected  under  it*  proTiaions.  I  cannot  «peak  to 
the  number  of  elections  in  other  oolonitl ;  bul  in 
Vlotoria  I  underaUnd  that  about  900  hai* 
taken  place  aince  tbut  time.    They  have  bMn  di>- 
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intimidation^  there  are  those,  as  I  shall 
show  presently,  who  dispute  altogether 
the  fact  that  it  will  check  bribery  and 
treating.  If  the  House  is  anxious  for 
corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Ballot  in  Australia,  I  am  in  a 

fosition  to  furnish  it  in  abundance.  But 
am  anxious  as  much  as  possible  to 
economize  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
therefore  propose  to  cite  one  more  au- 
thority only.  It  may  be  said  that  when 
my  right  hon.  Friend  gave  liis  evidence 
the  Ballot  had  only  been  a  very  few 
years  in  operation,  and  that  his  experi- 
ence only  extended  to  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria. The  evidence  which  I  am  about 
to  cite  is  not  only  very  recent,  but  refers 
to  the  colony  of  South  Australia.  Mr. 
Anthony  Forster,  late  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Adelaide,  pub- 
lished, in  1866,  a  most  able  and  interesting 
work,  entitled  South  Australia  ;  its  Pro- 
gress and  Prosperity.   He  says  (p.  200) — 


iinguished  bj  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those 
practices  trhioh  were  preyioasly  so  prevalent." — 
[8  Hansard,  cWi.  788-90.] 

Shortly  after  my  right  hon.  Friend 
delivered  this  speech  he  gave  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Prevention  Act.  We  are 
always  having  Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
vention Acts,  and  Select  Committees 
upon  them  —  we  are  always  gashing 
our  hands  upstairs,  but  they  are  never 
dean,  y^  right  hon.  Friend  was  asked 
by  the  (jhairman,  with  reference  to 
a  constituency  in  Australia  which  had 
been  notorious  for  bribery:  **What 
was  the  residt  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Ballot  as  to  that  particular  con- 
stituency ?  " — *'  I  may  say,"  replied  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  **  that  bribery  became 
almost  extinct  there."  *  *  Was  there  treat- 
ing also  in  the  constituencies  ?  " — **  The 
treating  used  to  be  worse  than  the  bri- 
bery, but  treating  in  the  towns  became 
almost  extinct."  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  asked :  '*  Was 
the  intimidation  of  voters  a  common  sub- 
ject of  complaint?  " — **  No ;  the  intimi- 
dation talked  of  was  rather  mob  intimi- 
dation. That  is  entirely  done  away  with  : 
the  election  is  now  conducted  as  quietly 
as  a  funeral."  Contrast  that  with  the 
scenes  proved  to  have  taken  place  at 
Drogheda.  The  Chairman  next  asked  : 
"Is  canvassing  as  keenly  conducted  as 
it  was  before  you  had  the  Ballot  ?  " — '*  I 
think  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  keenly  con- 
ducted." The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gathome  Hardy)  asked:  **Have 
you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
expenses  of  candidates  have  much  di- 
minished?"— '*  I  should  say  that  they 
have,  very  much,  judging  from  popular 
rumour."  Finally,  after  my  right  hon. 
Friend  had  given  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
to  the  same  effect,  the  Chairman  asked 
him :  "I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
consider  that  that  change  in  the  mode  of 
taking  the  votes  has  given  general  satis- 
fEiction  in  the  colony  ?  "  My  right  hon. 
Friend  replied,  "I  think  it  has  given 
undoubted  and  universal  satisfaction." 
Now,  Sir,  there  is  just  one  point  in  this 
evidence  to  which  I  would  specially  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  passing — 
namely,  the  effect  of  the  Ballot  on  bri- 
bery and  treating.  This  is  most  material 
to  our  case,  because  while  almost  every- 
one admits  that  the  Ballot  must  check 


"  The  operation  of  the  Ballot  in  the  Australian 
colonies  has  placed  the  constituencies  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Speaking 
for  South  Australia,  I  maj  say  that  there  has 
never  been  a  question  raised  there  as  to  the  per- 
fect adaptation  of  that  mode  of  taking  Totes  to  all 
the  requirements  of  the  elections.  Whilst  one  of 
the  last  elections  for  the  city  of  Adelaide  under 
the  system  of  open  voting  was  simply  disgraceful, 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  police  and  almost 
of  the  military,  the  first  elections  under  the  Ballot 
were  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety  and 
decorum.  The  contrast  was  so  striking  as  to  be 
a  subject  of  general  congratulation." 

Now  let  me  take  a  witness  from  quite  a 
different  part  of  the  world.  In  an  in- 
teresting book  entitled  From  the  Levant^ 
published  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  gives  a  description  of  a  Greek 
election  which  he  witnessed  last  year. 
He  says— 

**Ko  stranger  would  have  supposed  that  an  ex- 
cited struggle  for  power  had  commenced  when  the 
poll  opened.  In  no  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  politics  so  generally  the  subject  of  conversation. 
The  people  are  by  temperament  most  quarrelsome, 
and  you  will  expect,  as  I  did,  that  a  Greek  elec- 
tion would  be  at  least  as  riotous  as  a  similar  cere- 
mony in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  English  people 
do  not  go  to  their  churches  and  meeting-houses  in 
a  more  orderly  manner  than  the  Athenians  did  to 
the  poll.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  re- 
markable absence  of  anything  approaching  dis- 
order was  due  to  the  mode  of  election — the  Ballot. 
With  the  vote  by  voice  in  Athens,  after  the 
English  manner,  we  should  certainly  have  seen 
the  Greek  capital  full  of  bloodshed.  Every  other 
roan  in  Athens  and  in  the  Greek  provinces  every 
man  is  armed  with  weapons  not  slow  to  take  life." 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject,  let  me  remind  the  House  that 
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what  is  virtually  the  Australian  Ballot 
has  been  resorted  to  in  this  country  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  with  marked 
success.  *  *  When  the  Maryport  Improve- 
ment and  Harbour  Act  was  applied  for 
in  Parliament,  in  1866,  the  promoters 
sought  power  to  secure  voting  by  Ballot 
at  the  election  of  trustees,  that  being 
the  method  of  voting  which  had  been 
practised  in  the  town  since  1833,  when 
the  first  Act  was  obtained.  When  this 
clause  of  the  Bill  was  brought  before 
Lord  Bedesdale  his  Lordship  drew  his 
pen  through  it,  and  wrote  on  the  mar- 
gin, **I  cannot  consent  to  this  fanciful 
legislation;"  but  the  promoters  made  out 
such  a  good  case  in  favour  of  the  mode 
of  voting  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to,  that  a  compromise  was 
effected,  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  BiU  obtained  legislative 
sanction  for  the  continuance  of  tiie  Bal- 
lot; for,  although  the  Act  established 
open  voting,  a  proviso  was  added  that 
open  voting  should  not  be  practised  xm- 
tu  the  ratepayers  found  that  the  Ballot 
did  not  answer.  Thus  the  Ballot  con- 
tinues at  Maryport.  The  votes  are  taken 
upon  the  Australian  system,  and  the 
Ballot  at  the  trustee  elections  is  held  in 
high  estimation.  This  opinion  is  not 
confined  to  people  who  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Ballot  at  Parliamentry 
elections;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
those  who  speak  so  highly  in  its  praise 
are  genuine  Tories.  They  would  not 
have  the  Ballot  introduced  into  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  they  say ;  but  in  these 
local  contests  they  freely  affirm  that 
they  could  not  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  elec- 
tors without  secret  voting.  There  are 
so  many  people  in  positions  in  which 
they  would  fear  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  their  customers  or  employers  by  vot- 
ing against  them,  or  giving  offence  to 
friends  that,  on  every  side,  it  was  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  if  the  Ballot  were 
not  in  use  at  Maryport,  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  people  who  now  vote 
so  freely  would  come  to  the  poll  at  all." 
The  only  other  instance  of  an  English 
Ballot  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the 
House,  occurred  the  other  day  at  Man- 
chester. It  was  a  test  Ballot,  to  decide 
the  relative  claims  of  two  candidates  be- 
longing to  the  same  political  party.  Of 
the  entire  success  of  the  experiment 
the  whole  London  Press  bore  witness. 
The  utmost  order  prevailed,   although 
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the  contest  was  a  very  keen  one.  I 
need  only  say  that  having  been  present 
both  at  the  polling  booths  and  at  the 
declaration,  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate 
the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, which  was  a  modification  of  the 
Victoria  system.  The  representative  of 
the  leading  journal  says — 

'*  There  trere  many  critical  obserrers  of  the 
whole  process,  but  no  one  has  yet  suggested  a 
loophole  for  firaudulent  evasion  of  the  rules,  un- 
less it  was  by  the  very  difl9oult  and  probably  use- 
less attempt  to  conceal  a  card  and  carry  it  away, 
and  thus  prove,  at  all  events  that  no  vote  had 
been  given  by  the  person  who  obtained  it." 

Well,  Sir,  against  this  array  of  facts,  all 
tending  to  prove  that  the  Ballot  is  prac- 
ticable, and  that  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree salutary,  we  have  to  set  the  specu- 
lations and  arguments  of  theorists.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  the  Bal- 
lot will  not  defeat  the  ends  of  bribery 
and  intimidation,  because  a  sense  of 
moral  rectitude  will  restrain  men  who 
have  promised  from  corrupt  or  fraud- 
ulent motives  to  vote  in  a  particular 
way  from  voting  in  any  other  way 
when  the  vote  is  secret.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  a  venial  thing  to  vote  against 
one's  conscience,  but  a  crime  to  oreak 
the  immoral  promise  to  do  so.  There  is 
shame  and  remorse  for  us  in  the  latter 
case — ^there  is  only  mortification  in  the 
other,  and  so  the  immoral  promise  must 
bind,  but  the  violated  conscience  may 
take  care  of  itself.  Sir,  I  wonder  where 
some  people  pick  up  their  morality? 
What  casuist  affirms  that  a  wicked  or  im- 
moral promise  is  binding  ?  or  that  any 
engagement  to  do  wrong  is  paramoimt 
to  the  eternal  obligation  to  do  right  ?  Is 
there  any  hon.  Member  who  seriously 
doubts  that  the  coerced  elector  win 
soon  discover  this,  and  act  accordingly? 
But  we  are  told  that  the  Ballot  wo\dd 
lead  to  lying.  Whether  is  greater — 
the  lie  in  the  words,  or  the  lie  in  acts? 
Sir,  I  have  read  with  great  attention 
the  arguments  of  a  great  writer  who 
recently  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  and 
who  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  res- 
pect of  Europe.  I  think  that  it  will  be 
admitted  upon  all  hands  that  the  argu- 
ment adopted  by  Mr.  Mill  could  not 
possibly  have  been  more  stronglystated 
than  it  has  been  stated  by  him.  Indeed, 
he  has  bestowed  so  much  care  upon  the 
exact  shape  into  which  this  argument 
has  been  thrown,  that  he  seems  scarcely 
willing  to  trust  himself — ^he,  who  is  so 
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great  a  master  of  expression — with  any 
other  form  of  words  by  which  to  convey 
his  precise  meaning,  and  in  his  work  on 
Representative  Government^  has  re-pro- 
duced the  argument  in  the  very  terms  in 
which  it  is  stated  in  his  pamphlet  on  Par- 
liamentary Reforniy  because,  as  he  says, 
"he  does  not  feel  that  he  can  improve 
upon  them."  If,  therefore,  we  can  show 
that  an  argument  so  fully  considered, 
and  so  carefully  drawn,  is  unsound,  it 
may  be  taken,  I  think,  that  the  case  of 
our  opponents  has  collapsed.  Now,  no 
one  regrets  more  than  I  do  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Mill  from  the  seat  which  he 
adorned  in  this  House.  I  regret  it  es- 
pecially to-day,  because  his  presence 
would  have  guarded  me  against  the 
possibility  of  misrepresentation ;  but  in 
his  absence  it  will  be  with  a  peculiar 
anxiety  that  I  shall  guard  myself.  Well, 
Sir,  Mr.  Mill  not  only  lays  down  a  line 
of  argument,  but  he  makes  a  great  ad- 
mission. I  wiU  endeavour  to  deal  with 
the  admission  first  and  the  argument 
afterwards.  The  admission  is  practi- 
cally contained  in  these  terms  —  that  if 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  this 
country  thirty  years  ago  existed  now,  he 
would  still  be  in  favour  of  the  Ballot. 
He  says — 

"  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  still  true  that  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament  the  main  eril 
to  be  guarded  against  was  that  which  the  Ballot 
would  exclude  [note  in  passing  this  testimony  to 
the  eflScacy  of  tne  Ballot]  coercion  by  landlords, 
employers,  and  customers.  At  present  I  conceive 
a  much  greater  source  of  evil  is  the  selfishness  or 
selfish  partialities  of  the  voter  himself.  A  base 
and  mischievous  vote  is  now,  I  am  convinced, 
much  oflener  given  from  the  voter's  personal  in- 
terest or  class  interest,  or  some  mean  feeling  in 
his  own  mind,  than  from  any  fear  of  consequences 
at  the  hands  of  others,  and  to  these  influences  the 
Ballot  would  enable  him  to  yield  himself,  free 
from  all  sense  of  shame  or  responsibility." 

Sir,  in  one  sense  it  is  a  great  misfortime 
that  Mr.  Mill  is  cut  off  by  the  very  rigidity 
of  his  principles  from  those  sources  of 
information  which  are  open  to  less  scru- 
pulous men.  If  Mr.  Mill  had  personally 
canvassed  the  great  constituency  which 
has  just  failed  to  appreciate  his  services 
at  their  true  value,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  would  have  re-written  the  whole 
passage  which  I  have  read.  And  what  is 
the  whole  system  of  canvassing  but  an  ela- 
borate scheme  of  coercion — coercion  by 
landlords  and  agents,  coercion  by  cus- 
tomers, coercion  by  the  men  of  a  man's 
class  or  clique  or  sect  ?  In  how  many 
thousands  of  instances  may  a  man's  vote 


be  mathematically  described  as  the  re- 
sultant of  divergent  forces  acting  in  the 
same  plane,  and  aU  of  them  illegitimate; 
or  the  neutrality  of  voters  as  a  statical 
couple,  when  the  two  forces  exactly  ba- 
lance one  another  ?     But  perhaps  I  shall 
be  asked,  where  are  the  evidences  of  this 
pressure  ?  Why,  are  not  the  newspapers 
nlled  with  the  complaints  of  men  who 
have  been  coerced  r    Because  it  is  the 
province  of   intimidation    not    only  to 
strangle  opinion,  but  to  strangle  it  in 
silence.  The  hand  which  is  strong  enough 
to  stifle  it,  stifles  its  cries.     There  is  no 
offence  committed  by  one  man  against 
the  liberty  of  another  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult of  proof.     What  little  self-respect 
remains    to    the    man   who    has    been 
coerced  suggests  everypossible  excuse  for 
the  base  vote,  except  the  shameful  one 
that   he   is  no    longer   master   of   his 
own  actions.     Men  are  thus  made  ac- 
complices in  their  own  dishonour,  and 
with  their  own  hands  efface  the  evidences 
of  the  violence  to  which  they  have  suc- 
cumbed.     An    instance    in    point  was 
brought  to    my  notice  the    other  day 
which,  if  it  were  not  so  pitiable,  woidd 
be    inflnitely  amusing.      Four  tenants 
upon  an  estate  in  a  Scotch  coxmty  pro- 
mised with  alacrity,  and  some  of  tnem 
with  enthusiasm,  their  votes  to  one  of 
the  candidates  at  the  last  election.    They 
were  summoned  to  two  meetings  at  the 
landlord's  house,  and  there  they  were 
plied  with  such   irresistible  arguments 
that  they  came  in  a  body  to  withdraw 
their  pledges.     But  the  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
is  this,   that    subsequently  these    fotir 
men — though  every  neighbour  they  had 
knew  that  l£ey  had  been  coerced — signed 
a  paper  to  the  effect  that  they  had  not. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  only  intimidation  of 
this  character,    or  the  intimidation  of 
workmen  by  masters,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Harrop  at  Westbury,  which  we  have  to 
deal  with — this  is  a  many-headed  mon- 
ster.     We  have   to   deal   with  the  in- 
timidation of  mobs  like  that  at  Drog- 
heda  —  where    the    Judge    said,    that 
beyond  all   doubt  a  system   of  organ- 
ized intimidation  and  outrage  prevailed 
on    the   part   of  agents   or  friends   of 
the    sitting    Members    which    deterred 
supporters  of  the  opposing  candidates 
frx)m  recording  their  votes.  And  we  have 
to  deal  with  that  form  of  mob  intimida- 
tion which  was  practised  the  other  day 
at  Blackburn.    Now  I  have  no  hesita- 
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tion  in  alluding  to  the  Blackburn  case, 
because  I  have  just  heard  the  issue  of 
the  Petition,  which  has  terminated  in 
the  unseating  of  both  Members  peti- 
tioned against.  The  facts,  therefore, 
which  I  am  about  to  state  may  be  taken 
as  proved.  After  the  publication  of  the 
result  of  the  registration,  I  am  informed 
that  the  following  Circular  was  issued: — 

*'  Dear  Sir, — At  a  very  inflaential  meeting  of 
the  Conservatiye  party,  held  at  the  Registration 
Rooms,  Clayton  Street,  on  the  8th  instant,  for 
tho  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  securing 
the  return  of  Messrs.  William  Henry  Hornby  and 
Joseph  Feilden  as  the  representatives  of  the  Par- 
liamentary borough  at  the  ensuing  election,  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  the  crisis  in  our  na- 
tional history  at  which  this  election  occurs  was 
very  prominently  referred  to,  and  it  was  decided 
that  all  millowners  and  their  managers  and  over- 
lookers, and  all  master  tradesmen  and  others  pos- 
sessing influence  should  be  strongly  urged  to  exert 
that  influence,  so  as  to  secure  in  the  municipal 
elections  as  well  as  in  tho  Parliamentary,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  candidates  who  adhere  to  the  consti- 
tution in  Church  and  State/'  and  so  forth. 

Now,   what  followed   the  issuing  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Blackburn 
"  Screw  Circular  ?  "     The  days  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  municipal  elec- 
tion,   and    immediately  preceding    the 
Parliamentary  election  were  marked  by 
a  series  of  outrages  which  drew  upon 
Blackburn  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country.    On  Tuesday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  by  a  simultaneous  movement, 
tho  operatives  in  at  least  half-a-score  of 
factories  expelled  from  tho  rooms  their 
Liberal  fellow- workmen  to  the  number 
of  several  hundreds.     These  expulsions 
were    aggravated  by  many  gratuitous 
outrages  upon  the  persons  of  obnoxious 
individuals.     Even  women  were  kicked, 
hustled  about,  their  hair  and  clothing 
torn,  and  otherwise  maltreated.  Masters 
and  managers  when  appealed  to,  with 
but  one  or  two   exceptions,   refused  to 
interfere ;  in  some  instances  with  slight 
•   expressions  of  regret  and  disapproval, 
and  in  others  with  curt  discourtesy.    In 
scarcely  a  single  instance  was  a  remedy 
afforded  to  the  aggrieved  parties,  not 
even  the  customary  notice  of  discharge. 
Now,   I  make  no  comments  upon  this 
Blackburn  intimidation,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  I  did  not  bring  the  question 
before  the  House  as  a  party  question, 
and  that  I  should  scorn  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  for  my  party  out  of  the  nar- 
ration of   atrocities  which   I   am   sure 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  must  condemn 
equally  with  ourselves.      But  it  is  not 
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merely  intimidation  of  this  remorseless 
and  lawless  character  with  which  we 
have  to  contend.     There  is  a  kind  of  un- 
due influence  which  is  infinitely  safer, 
equally  efficacious,  and  all  but  universal; 
the  coercion  which  is  subtle  and  im- 
palpable, which  never  commits  itself; 
which  I  may  describe  as  being  in  the  air, 
a  deadly  but  invisible  miasma.     This  is 
a  species  of  intimidation  which  exists 
even  in  the  face  of  elaborate  assurances 
to  the  contrary — ^in  the  face  of  notices 
posted  up  in  conspicuous  places,  to  the 
effect  that  the  tenants  or  tiie  workmen, 
or  the  employ6s,  are  at  liberty  to  vote  as 
they  please.     But  the  tenants  and  work- 
men Know  better.     They  know  that  if 
they  vote  as  they  please  they  will  become 
marked  men,  and  men  not  marked  for 
special  indulgence.     The  tenant  knows 
that  in  all  probability  that  bam  will  not 
be  built,  and  that  there  will  be  difficulty 
about  the  rent.     The  workman  knows 
that  if  he  votes  against  the  master  his 
next  oversight  will  be  followed  by  dis- 
missal, and  the  next  feast  of  St.  Monday 
by  a  penitential  Tuesday,  and  so  these 
men  vote  as  it  is  prudent  to  vote ;  and  be- 
cause the  law  is  not  broken,  because  there 
are  no  open  menaces — notliing  vulear  or 
ugly — everybody  is  delighted  wim  the 
high-minded  generosity  of  the  master 
and  the  squire — I  say  generosity,  for  if 
a  man  in  the  position  of  landlord  refrises 
to  canvass  his  tenants  personally  or  bv 
his  agent,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  sucn 
conduct  on  his  part  is  regarded,  not  as 
the  necessary  result  of  the  least  spark  of 
gentlemanly  feeling,   but  as  the  most 
signal  proof   of   virtuous    forbearance. 
But  there  is  a  form  of  intimidation  more 
subtle  even  than  this — a  form  of  intimi- 
dation which  exists  in  the  imagination  of 
timid  men,  and  which  very  possibly  is 
the  result  of  a  fahe  inference.     Let  me 
give  an  illustration  or  two  taken  from 
what  occurred  at  the  last  election.    Hon. 
Members  will  be  aware  that  at  the  city 
of  Carlisle  there  are  large  railway  works. 
At  the  last  election  157  men  who  were 
voters  were   employed  at  those  works. 
One  of  the  candidates  was  a  railway  di- 
rector.    Of  these  157  men,  189  plumped 
for  the  director,  three  split  their  votes, 
and  fifteen  voted  against  him.     Now 
take  a  county.  I  have  here  an  analysis 
of  the  polling  at  more  than   a  dozen 
little  centres  of  population  in  a  ootmty 
constituency  not  100  nules  from  London. 
First,  we  come  to  a  Tillage,  the  chief 
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resident  being  a  member  of  the  OonBer- 
vative  committee.  The  votes  polled  were 
21 — 19  by  the  ConserratiTes,  and  2  by 
the  Liberals.  Then  we  come  to  a  smaJU 
town ;  the  chief  resident  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  committee.  Votes 
polled,  57 — ^Liberals,  45 ;  Consenratiyes, 
12.  Then  a  town,  the  chief  resident  a 
nobleman,  who,  my  informant  states — 
I  know  not  ux>on  what  authority — ^is  at 
present  out  at  elbows  with  his  party; 
tke  steward  a  Oonservatiye.  Votes  polled, 
127  —  Conservative,  93;  Liberal,  84. 
Then  a  village ;  chief  resident,  a  Liberal 
Baronet,  whose  predecessor  was  a  Con- 
servative. Votes  polled,  65— Liberal,  49 ; 
Oonservative,  16.  At  the  previous  elec- 
tion, when  the  Conservative  predecessor 
was  alive,  the  votes  x>olled  were  48 — 
Liberal,  20;  Conservative,  28.  Then  a 
village ;  the  chief  resident  a  convert  to 
Liberalism.  Votes  polled,  45 — ^Liberal, 
81;  Conservative,  14.  At  the  previous 
election,  before  the  conversion,  me  votes 
polled  were  35 — ^Liberal,  14;  Conserva- 
tive,  21.  G^ien  we  come  to  two  adjacent 
villages ;  chief  resident,  one  of  the  Con- 
servative candidates.  Votes  polled,  27 
— Conservative,  25  ;  Liberal,  2.  Then 
to  two  adjacent  villages ;  chief  resident, 
a  Liberal  Peer,  the  relative  of  one  of 
the  Liberal  candidates.  Votes  polled, 
58 — ^Liberal,  36 ;  Conservative,  17.  Then 
to  two  adjacent  villages ;  chief  resident, 
the  chairman  of  the  Conservative  Com- 
mittee. Votes  polled,  44 — Conservative, 
87 ;  Liberal,  7.  Then  to  two  adjacent 
villages ;  chief  resident,  one  of  the  Con- 
servative candidates.  Votes  x)olled,  118 
— Conservative,  82 ;  Liberal,  36.  Of  the 
82,  86  pltmiped  for  their  candidate,  but 
not  until  near  the  close  of  the  poU,  thus 
helping  to  throw  out  the  other  Conser- 
vative candidate.  Then  we  come  to  two 
acyacent  villages ;  chief  resident,  a  Li- 
beral Peer,  tiie  relative  of  the  other 
Liberal  candidate.  Votes  polled,  71 — 
Liberal,  62;  Conservative,  9.  G^ien  to 
a  village  ;  the  chief  owner  a  non-resident 
Libend  Peer.  Votes  polled,  22 — Libe- 
ral, 19;  Conservative,  3.  See  how  this 
man  is  respected  in  his  absence.  Then 
to  a  town  parish ;  chief  resident,  a  Con- 
servative Peer,  formerly  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  coimty.  Votes  polled, 
65— Conservative,  47;  Liberal,  8.  Then 
to  a  village  ;  chief  resident,  a  nobleman's 
son,  formerly  Conservative  Member  for 
the  coimty.  Votes  polled,  50 — Conser- 
vative,  34;  Liberal,  16.  Lastly,  we  have 


a  village ;  chief  resident,  a  gentleman 
who  aspires  to  be  a  Conservative  candi- 
date. Votes  polled,  SS  —  Conservative, 
27 ;  Liberal,  6.  Now  none  of  these  figures 
indude  split  votes.  I  respectfully  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mill. 
Does  he  think  that  votes  are  thus  swept 
up,  and  not  only  swept  up,  but  swept 
backwards  and  forwards  with  eveiy 
change  of  ownership,  without  the  pre- 
sence in  the  mind  of  the  voter  of  that 
''  fear  of  consequences  at  the  hands  of 
others,"  which  existed  thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  existence  of  which  iken  made 
the  Ballot  the  lesser  evil?  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  verjr  possible  that  Mr.  Mill  may 
say  that  his  arguments  referred  to  a  dif- 
ferent situation  from  that  which  exists, 
and  that  the  wide  extension  of  the  suf- 
fraff e  which  has  since  taken  place  to  men 
in  dependent  positions,  by  immeasurably 
extending  the  area  over  which  intimida- 
tion may  be  applied,  has  virtually  re- 
stored that  state  of  things  which  existed 
thirty-nine  years  ago,  and  imder  which 
the  Ballot  is  the  lesser  evil.  If  this  be 
so  we  shall  be  delighted  to  hail  his  re- 
turn to  our  ranks ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  arguments 
which  have  never  yet  been  wimdrawn. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  state 
of  things  exists  imder  which  it  is  expe- 
dient to  adopt  the  Ballot  even  if  we  must 
admit  that  its  adoption  wiU  be  attended 
by  the  evils  anticipated  by  Mr.  Mill. 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  that  it  will 
not  be  attended  by  those  evils.  What 
are  those  evils  ?    Mr.  Mill  says  that — 

"  People  will  gire  dishonest  or  mean  yotei  from 
Ittore,  from  malice,  from  pique,  from  personal 
riralrj,  eren  from  the  interests  or  prejudices  of 
class  or  sect,  more  readilj  in  leoret  than  in 
public." 

Now,  I  maintain  that  the  interests  and 
prejudices  of  class  or  sect  would  dictate 
the  vote  more  generally  under  public  vo- 
ting than  they  would  imder  the  Ballot,  for 
a  man's  class  or  sect  is  his  public ;  and 
even  if  he  be  desirous  to  vote  above  these 
petty  and  sordid  considerations,  the  dis- 

Sleasure  of  his  class  restrains  him.  How 
oes  Mr.  Mill  think  that  the  saw- 
grinders  would  vote  under  open  voting 
when  the  selfish  interests  of  the  saw- 
grinders  were  at  stake  ?  Even  the  ex- 
treme case  put  by  Mr.  Mill  of  a  maiority 
of  knaves  restrained  from  repudiation 
by  the  difficulty  of  looking  an  honest 
man  in  the  face  afterwards  may  be  dis- 
regarded, because  repudiation  is  never 
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resorted  to  in  a  civilized  comnmnity 
without  rea45on8  so  plausible  that  they 
govern  public  opinion,  and  so  rob  it  of 
public  disgrace ;  and  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  the  man  who  votes  with  a 
majority  screens  himself  behind  a  mul- 
titude. I  must  strike  out  private  malice 
and  pique,  too,  for  we  are  not  a  nation 
who  care  to  stab  in  the  dark.  More 
than  half  the  pleasure  of  revenge  is  to 
think  that  our  victim  knows  the  hand 
iroin  which  the  blow  has  come.  Give 
the  Ballot  and  you  will  blunt  the  weapon 
at  once.  Nor  need  we  regard  the  asser- 
tion that  the  voter  may  vote  from  feel- 
ings of  personal  rivalry,  for  it  can  only 
apply  to  the  very  limited  class  out  of 
THUch  Members  of  Parliament  are  cho- 
sen, and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour 
of  our  class,  to  a  very  limited  fraction 
of  that.  There  only  remains,  then,  as 
the  inducement  to  vote  meanly — ^lucre  ; 
and  Mr.  MiU  thus  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  Ballot  in  its  relation  to 
bribery.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  Ballot  would  act  as  a  check  upon 
bribery,  because  the  briber  would  never 
know  that  he  had  value  received,  and 
because  the  voter  could  take  the  bribe, 
and  then  please  himself,  as  indeed  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  he  does  now,  under 
open  voting;  for  example,  the  Yorkshire- 
man  who  sold  his  gamecock  for  £7  to  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Ripley's,  though  he  as- 
sured him  any  other  cock  at  1«.  would  an- 
swer his  purpose  as  weU,  and  then,  having 
pocketed!^  his  £7,  went  and  voted  for  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council.  But  the  idea 
is,  that  the  man  who  does  not  respect 
his  conscience  will  respect  his  bargain, 
and  that  the  rogue  who  has  been  bought 
will  vote  as  faithfully  for  the  rogue 
who  has  bought  him  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  daylight — an  idea  of  the  supre- 
macy of  conscience  among  rogues  winch, 
to  my  mind,  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
But  I  understand  Mr.  Mill  to  contend 
that  the  Ballot  will  positively  encourage 
bribery,  because  men  wiU  take  bribes 
imder  it  who  would  bo  ashamed  to  do  so 
if  their  votes  were  known,  their  previous 
predilections  being  known  also.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  isolated  cases  of  this 
character,  although  bribery  is  always  a 
secret  transaction,  but  such  a  possibility 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  certainty  that 
under  the  Ballot  that  most  outrageous 
species  of  bribery  known  as  hau-past 
three  o'clock  bribery  will  positively  cease, 
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because  the  relative  position  of  the  can- 
didates upon  the  poU  cannot  be  known, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  data  which  govern 
the  half-past  three  o'clock  market  price  of 
votes  win  be  absolutely  wanting.  Take 
the  recent  case  of  Norwich  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  meant  by  half-past 
three  o'clock  bribery.  I  will  give  it  in 
the  words  of  the  Judge — 

**  The  election  took  place  on  the  17th  Norem- 
ber.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  day  overTthing 
seems  to  have  gone  on  honestlj.  About  the 
middle  of  the  day  there  was  a  considerable  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  Mr.  Tillett  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman who  stood  with  him.  Between  three  and 
half-past  three,  in  No.  3  ward,  there  were  forty 
Totes  polled  for  Sir  Henry  Stracey.  Between 
half-past  three  and  four  the  number  was  121.  In 
No.  6  ward,  between  three  and  half-past  three 
the  number  Toting  for  Sir  Henry  Stracey  was 
forty-three  ;  between  half-past  three  and  four  it 
was  103.  In  No.  7  ward,  between  three  and 
half  past  three  siity-six  Totes  were  recorded  for 
Sir  Henry  Stracey,  and  between  half-past  three 
and  four  123  voted  for  him.  It  is  further  proved 
that  in  three  public-houses  at  least — and  it  may  be 
in  many  more — there  were  a  number  of  men  of  the 
lowest  class  of  voters  waiting  and  on  the  '  look- 
out,' according  to  the  expression  of  one  of  them. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  men  were 
collected  in  these  public-houses  waiting  to  be 
bribed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  were  bribed,  and  that  the  great  proportion  of 
that  low  class  of  voters  who  voted  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  between  half-past  three  and  four,  were 
bribed  voters." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  argument  that 
the  Ballot  will  tend  to  encourage  bri- 
bery ;  and,  bear  in  mind,  our  experience 
in  Australia  is  an  ample  confirmation  in 
fact  of  the  conclusions  of  reason.  I  have 
now  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  evils 
supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  Ballot 
will  hardly  exist.  I  have  also  shown 
the  magnitude  of  those  evils  which  do 
exist  imder  open  voting,  but  which  the 
Ballot  is  calculated  to  remove.  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  endeavour  to  deal  with  an 
argument  which  in  wildness  transcends 
anything  which  even  the  inventive  in- 
genuity of  our  opponents  has  devised 
— ^the  assertion  that,  if  the  vote  be  made 
secret  the  voter  will  naturally  infer  that 
the  vote  is  his  absolutely — his  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  he  likes  with  as  much  as  the 
money  in  his  pocket — ^his  to  barter  for 
any  private  advantage — ^his  to  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder — ^his  to  use  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  greedy  interests  of  his  class. 
This  is  the  **  false  and  pernicious  im- 
pression "  which  Mr,  Mill  expects  the 
vote  by  Ballot  to  make  upon  the  mind  of 
the  elector,  and  the  inference  of  course 
is,  that  instead  of  voting  for  the  general 
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ffoody  for  his  party,  for  his  colour,  for 
the  candidate  of  his  choice,  for  anytMng 
which  men  vote  for  now — ^when  he  finds 
himself  alone  with  his  conscience  he  will 
fitifle  it.  Or  this  argument  is  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  a  man's  conscience  is 
a  thmg  outside  him,  something  which 
he  borrows  from  the  public  and  leaves 
in  the  ante-room  of  the  polling-booth  with 
his  umbrella.  It  is  certainly  based  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  voter  never  reads 
the  newspapers,  never  listens  to  the 
candidates'  speeches,  never  discusses 
politics  with  his  friends ;  that,  in  fact, 
nom  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  to  the 
day  of  polling  he  is  shut  up  in  the  Bal- 
lot box,  for  he  can  do  none  of  these 
things  without  being  reminded  at  every 
turn  that  as  an  elector  he  is  the  guardian 
of  great  principles,  and  that  the  very 
reason  why  the  State  secludes  him  at 
the  moment  when  he  performs  this 
sacred  trust,  is  that  she  may  leave  him 
alone  with  his  responsibility.  But  says 
Mr.  Mill,  if  the  public  is  entitled  to  his 
vote,  it  is  entitled  to  know  his  vote. 
Unquestionably  in  one  sense  it  is,  and 
Imow  it  it  will,  along  with  that  of  all 
his  neighbours,  at  four  o'clock.  It  is 
the  decision  of  tiie  majority  that  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned  with.  The  public  is  much 
too  great  a  personage  to  interrogate 
every  individual  elector  and  to  criticize 
his  vote.  It  cannot  descend  to  such 
details ;  and  if  it  could,  it  would  abstain. 
The  public  itseK  although  it  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  vote  shall  be  given 
in  its  interest,  is  in  doubt  upon  the  truth 
of  the  very  principles  which  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  candidates  are  striving  for 
the  mastery.  The  public  is  divided  in 
its  own  mind,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  would  pretend  to  criticize  my 
choice,  it  is  dependent  upon  my  choice, 
among  many,  for  the  way  in  which  it 
is  finally  to  make  its  own.  If,  there- 
fore, this  halting,  expectant,  irresolute 
creature — ^the  public,  is  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  incapacitated  from  de- 
ciding upon  the  propriety  of  my  vote,  is 
it  not  a  gross  intrusion  for  it  to  step  in 
and  say — **  I  cannot  trust  you  to  vote  for 
me  unless  I  watch  you,  although  I  do 
not  know  as  yet  what  voting  for  me 
means?"  The  fact  is,  that  otir  oppo- 
nents mistake  the  knot  of  persons  oy 
whom  each  voter  is  surrounded  for  the 
public.  I  demand  the  exclusion  of  this 
Knot  of  persons,  in  order  that  he  may 
0ee  the  real  public  which  stands  beyond. 


The  public  which  stares  the  philosopher 
in  the  face  in  his  closet  with  such  in- 
tensity of  ex]pre66ion  that  he  can  see 
nothing  else,  is  absolutely  shut  out  by 
the  voter's  mtourage.  Put  the  voter  into 
a  doset,  and  he  may  see  what  the  philo- 
sopher sees.  At  present  he  sees  his 
landlord  with  startling  distinctness;  he 
studies  every  line  in  the  j&own  of  his 
displeased  customer;  the  sawgrindera' 
deputy  peers  roimd  the  comer  at  him. 
All  these  are  realities.  But  the  public 
which  is  on  such  easy  terms  wim  the 
philosopher  is  to  him  a  distant  and  re- 
treating shadow,  armed  neither  with 
horse-pistols  nor  notices  to  quit.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  that  public  that  I 
speak.  This  is  the  pubHo  which  you 
leave  with  the  juxyman  when  that  omer 
public  is  shut  out.  Why  do  you 
isolate  the  juxyman?  That  he  may 
consider  the  verdict  his  to  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  his  to  render  to  his 
coimtry  and  his  Qod  ?  Do  for  the  poli- 
tical juiyman  what  you  have  done  for 
the  judicial  one.  Show  him  and  those 
about  him  whose  the  verdict  really  is. 
When  the  squire  is  not  by,  and  the  priest 
is  not  by,  and  the  agent  and  overlooker 
are  not  by,  and  the  secretaiv  of  the 
trades  union  is  not  by,  and  all  a  man's 
customers  are  not  by,  perhaps  the  idea 
may  grow  up  among  them — the  idea 
which  has  hitherto  presented  itself  in 
a  feeble,  hesitating  shape  —  the  idea 
which  your  open  voting  has  done  its 
best  to  encourage  for  centuries — the 
idea  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  his 
vote.  This  is  the  idea  which  I  wish  to 
see  established — the  idea  that  the  vote 
is  so  sacred  a  thing  that  even  a  man's 
bosom  friend  has  no  right  to  meddle 
with  it — ^that  it  is  an  affair  of  his  secret 
conscience-— a  trust  not  onlvfor  the  pub- 
lic, but  for  Him  who  maae  the  public, 
who  is  infallible  and  just,  while  the 
public  is  full  of  error,  prejudice,  and 
passion.  Enact  the  Ballot  —  establish 
this  idea,  and  you  will  clothe,  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  sacred  inviolability  that 
which  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  this 
great  House  of  Parliament,  but  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  libeities  of  Eng- 
land. And  now  I  fear  that  I  have  tres- 
passed so  long  ux>on  the  patience  of  the 
House  that  1  have  left  myseK  but  little 
claim  to  speak  to  my  Motion.  I  hope, 
however,  that  it  is  one  which  will  com- 
mend itseK  at  once  and  without  argu- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
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The  House  is  no  doubt  aware  that  there 
are  marked  differences,  both  in  principle 
and  detail,  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
Ballot  is  taken  in  the  various  countries 
in  which  it  is  in  use.  Your  Committee 
wiU,  no  doubt,  examine  witnesses  from 
these  countries  to  show  the  efficacy  or 
otherwise  of  the  Ballot.  It  will  not  add 
to  the  expense  or  labours  of  the  Com- 
ncdttee  to  examine  the  same  witnesses 
with  regard  to  the  actual  machinery  by 
which  the  Ballot  is  taken.  If  the  Com- 
mittee should  report  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot,  the  information  thus  acquired 
will  enable  us  to  legislate  at  once  with 
all  the  details  before  us.  (If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Committee  should  report 
against  the  BaUot,  then  details  cannot 
ml  to  be  useful  to  those  who  will  dis- 
cuss this  question  afterwards — ^for  do 
not  let  any  hon.  Member  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  whatever  may  be  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  this  question 
wiU  be  allowed  to  drop.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  Sir,  I  beg  to  move 
the  Besolution  of  which  I  have  given 
notice. 

Mr.  HARDCASTLE  said,  that,  in 
rising  to  second  the  Motion,  he  would 
offer  no  apology  for  doing  so,  as  this  was 
a  question  in  which  he  took  a  strong  in- 
terest— one,  in  fact,  for  which  he  had 
§*ven  his  first  vote  twenty  years  before, 
e  regretted  now  to  see  very  few  faces 
of  those  who  then  went  into  the  Lobby 
with  him.  At  that  time,  the  question 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  great  interest 
by  all  electoral  reformers ;  but  since  that 
tune,  and  up  to  the  present,  it  had  sunk 
considerably  in  public  estimation.  Dur- 
ing the  slack  water  later  years  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government,  the  Ballot'fell 
very  much  in  public  estimation,  but  the 
last  General  Election  caused  it  to  resume 
all  its  original  importance.  If  he  wanted 
any  evidence  of  me  fact,  he  had  only  to 
refer  to  the  Committee  which  had  just 
been  appointed.  He  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  had  proposed  this 
Motion,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  re- 
gard the  Ballot  as  a  party  question.  At 
file  same  time,  when  he  remembered 
that  all  the  influence  of  one  description 
which  could  be  exercised  on  a  Parlia- 
mentary Election  was  territorial  influ- 
ence, he  could  not  expect  that  the  Ballot, 
or  any  other  system  of  voting  which  was 
ccdculated  to  lessen  that  influence,  would 
be  received  with  much  favour  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.     That  was  not 
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the  case,  however,  in  other  countries,  for 
in  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  it  was  stated 
that  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  the  Bal- 
lot was  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
Conservatives,  whilst  open  voting  was 
preferred  by  the  Democrats.  The 
power  of  voting  in  this  coimtry  was 
conferred  on  certain  classes,  classes 
which  had  lately  been  very  much  en- 
larged. The  members  of  tiiose  classes 
were  not  compelled  to  exerdse  their 
franchise,  so  that  the  power  of  voting 
could  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  be  looked  upon  as  a  trust;  no 
doubt,  it  was  a  moral  trust,  but  not  a 
legal  one,  to  the  exercise  of  which  any 
legal  responsibility  was  attached.  Be- 
ing, however,  a  moral  trust,  anything 
that  interfered  with  its  free  exercise 
must  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  they  had  to  ask 
themselves  under  what  circumstances 
could  a  man  vote  freely.  When  he  spoke 
of  voting  freely,  he  meant  when  a 
man  voted  according  to  his  own  im- 
biassed  convictions,  or  as  the  result  of 
legitimate  persuasion  and  argument  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  others.  Now,  any 
detail  of  electoral  practice  which  inter- 
fered with  either  of  those  alternatives 
must  be  injurious  to  the  freedom  of  vot- 
ing. They  had  then  to  ask  whether 
open  voting,  which  was,  in  fact,  only  a 
detail  of  voting,  did  or  did  not  interfere 
with  those  conditions ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  absolutely  unavoidable  that  they 
should  answer  that  question  in  the  affir- 
mative. He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  anything  beyond  the  events 
of  last  year  to  prove  his  affirmative. 
What  had  they  not  seen  during  the  last 
General  Election  ?  Was  it  not  manifest 
that  workmen  always  voted  with  masters, 
tenants  with  landlords,  and  shopkeepers 
with  customers  ?  There  was  one  expla- 
nation of  this  state  of  things  as  between 
the  ruling  and  the  subject  classes,  and 
that  was  that  the  latter  so  voted  because 
they  could  not  help  it.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  was  a  disgrace  and  a  danger  to 
our  representative  system,  and,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  ultimately  fatal  to  it. 
They  had  tried  many  remedies,  and  only 
one  remained  to  be  tried — ^namely,  secret 
votiuff.  Two  forms  of  influence  were 
prevalent  in  all  elections,  one  addressed 
to  the  hopes,  and  the  other  to  the  fears 
of  the  voter ;  and  those  influences  were 
known    as    bribery    and   intimidation. 
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Wbich  of  these  two  was  the  worst? 
dearly  intiinidation,  because  bribery 
oould  oi^y  be  exercised  on  the  dishonest, 
whilst  intimidation  miffht  be  applied  to 
erery  member  of  me  constituencnr. 
This  was  his  belief,  and  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  justify  it.  "mth 
secret  voting  the  first  of  these  influ- 
ences, bribery,  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished ;  and  the  second,  intimidation, 
would  entirely  disappear.  It  was  true 
that  men  might  still  be  bribed  in 
batches;  but  for  one  person  who  would' 
be  willmg  to  bribe  m  batches  imder 
the  Ballot,  ten  would  be  willing  to 
bribe  in  batches  under  open  voting.  But 
there  was  another  Idna  of  bribery  to 
which  he  must  allude — ^namely,  what 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  half-past 
one  o'clock  bribery,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  be  destroyed,  because  under 
secret  voting  the  state  of  the  poll  at  that 
hour  could  not  be  known.  A  cheque  for 
£2D0,  changed  for  half-sovereigns  at 
Norwich,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
referred,  would  not  have  been  cashed 
if  the  persons  bribing  were  not  aware 
that  the  opponents  were  neck  and  neck ; 
in  short,  bribery  would  be  seriously  da- 
maged by  the  Ballot,  and  intimidation 
would  be  entirely  effaced.  He  thought  that 
this  could  not  be  too  strongly  stated — 
that  bribery  could  only  act  on  tiie  dishon- 
est, whilst  the  more  honest  the  voter  the 
more  likely  was  he  to  be  influenced  by  in- 
timidation. They  mu^t  remember  that 
conscientious  votmg  was  the  veiy  salt  of 
the  electoral  system.  He  believed  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
the  House  could  be  constituted  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  of  all  combinations  of 

rbies — and  to  secure  that  votes  should 
so  given  as  to  effect  that  combina- 
tion, still  if  the  votes  given  for  that 
purpose  were  given  under  undue  in- 
fluence the  purpose  must  fail,  the  state 
of  our  Constitution  would  be  dangerous, 
and  its  freedom  must  ultimat^y  fall 
away.  With  this  belief  he  urged  the 
adoption  of  secret  voting ;  but  there  were 
two  questions  to  which  he  must  address 
himself  for  a  few  moments.  One  was, 
could  they  ffet  a  plan  to  make  voting 
really  secret  r  and  the  other  was,  was  the 
present  the  time  that  that  plan  should 
be  adopted  ?  His  hon.  Friend  had  re- 
ferred to  the  several  forms  of  the  Ballot 
that  existed  in  foreign  countries.  He 
had  told  them  that  &e  Ballot  was  in 
force  in  every  country  in  Europe,   ex- 


cept Bussia  and  Turkey.  He(Mr.Hard* 
castle)  was  not  going  to  trouble  the 
House  with  all  the  detoils,  but  he  diould 
like  to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Ballot  was  worked  in  a  neighbouring 
country.  He  selected  France,  becMrase 
they  were  told  that  in  that  country  the 
edifice  of  liberty  was  not  yet  crowned, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  be  for  some  time. 
The  Ballot  laboured  under  great  disad- 
vantages in  that  country,  and  yet  it  was 
remarsable  what  results  it  produoed.  In 
a  pamphlet — about  the  accuracy  of  which 
there  oould  be  no  question — ^the  writer 
said  that  the  Gbvemment  named  the 
candidate  for  every  district,  and  even  the 
placards  and  announcements  were  under 
the  control  of  the  Emperor.  Theplacardfl 
were  not  like  our  election  posters,  but 
were  official  documents,  signed  by  the 
prefet  or  his  deputy,  and  those  |ir»/9i^  and 
deputies  and  all  ue  mairm  of  communes 
ana  villages  were  appointed  by  the  Qo- 
vemment.  Those  officers  had  to  approve 
of  every  address  of  a  candidate  b^re  it 
was  published,  and  all  the  preliminaiy 
proceedings  were  arranged  under  their 
orders.  The  police,  the  ^;endarme6,  and 
other  subordinater  in  their  employ  were 
used  to  canvass  fbr  the  official  candidi^, 
and  when  the  election  took  place  the  poll- 
ing places  were  surrounded  by  those  offi- 
dfds,  who  gave  every  possible  obstruc- 
tion to  the  candidate  oi  the  Opposition. 
In  spite  of  all  that,  however,  Jraris  and 
Marseilles  were  entirely  represented  by 
Members  of  the  Opposition ;  let  him  ask, 
what  chance  would  such  men  have  had 
had  there  been  open  voting  ?  Some  re- 
ference had  been  made  to  Spain,  and  he 
should  like  to  read  one  or  two  sentences 
descriptive  of  an  election  in  that  country, 
because  it  showed  that  in  that  country, 
and  in  timos  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, the  Ballot  could  be  exercised  in 
the  most  peaceable  manner.  The  writer 
said  that  ne  went  to  the  Ateneo,  a  kind 
of  political  dub,  where  he  found  the 
President  sitting  with  four  secretaries, 
and  each  voter  came  in  and  gave  his 
vote  without  the  slightest  ceremony,  and 
went  out  as  q^detlv  as  he  had  come  in. 
He  did  not  exactly  know  how  the  voting 
was  carried  on  forthe  North  GermanPar- 
liament  f^irther  than  that  it  was  stated 
in  the  offidal  Begister  that  it  was  taken 
by  Ballot.  It  was  hardly  necessaiy  to 
go  to  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  but 
with  tiie  permission  of  the  House  he 
would  say  a  few  words  about  Amerioai 
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because  there  it  had  been  said  that  the 
Ballot  was  a  failure.     In  the  first  place 
he  believed  that  although  the  Ballot  was 
originally  introduced  into  America  for 
the  purposes  of  secresy,  it  had  since 
been  adhered  to  more  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition ;   the  fact  being  that  aU  elec- 
tions were  not  only  Paniamentary,  but 
municipal,  and  included  the  return  of 
many  classes  of  local  officers.  For  this  rea- 
son the  printed  lists  were  used  merely  to 
save  time  and  where  no  concealment  was 
necessary.     It  had  been  said  that  the 
elections  for  New  York  were  usually  the 
scenes  of  great  disturbance ;  but  a  firiend 
who  had  been  in  New  York  informed 
him  by  letter  that  he  was  present   at 
an  election  there    in    1867;    that    the 
printed  lists  of  names  were  no  essential 
part    of    the    Ballot    machinery,    but 
were  provided  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence and  to  save  an  elector  the  trouble 
of  writing  many  names.     Electors  who 
did  not  wish  to  conceal  their  votes  could 
obtain  tickets  at  booths,  which  must  be 
100  yards  from  the  polling  place.     All 
that  the  State  could  do  was  to  give  the 
opportunity  of  secresy  to  all  who  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  if  a  man 
chose  to  wear  a  parti-coloured  riband, 
he  could  not  be  prevented.     His  friend 
described  all  the  arrangements  as  being 
excellent,  and  stated  that  even  in  the 
rowdiest   wards  the    proceedings  were 
carried  on  in  the  most  peaceable  man- 
ner.    Each  ward  had  its  own  polling 
place,  into  which  the  voter  came,  gave 
nis  name  and  address,  and  dropped  his 
ticket  into  the  urn,   and  there  was  not 
the    slightest    difficulty    of    either    in- 
gress or  egress.      His  friend  could  not 
recoUect  hearing  of  any  row,  and  his 
only  means  of  knowing  that  it  was  elec- 
tion day  was,  that  when  he  went  into 
a  tavern  to  get  a  chop  neither  wine, 
beer,  or  spirits  could  .  be  obtained  —  a 
restriction  which  he   (Mr.   Hardcastle) 
hoped  the  Committee    would    bear   in 
mind.      It  had  been  frequently  urged 
that  the  use  of  the  Ballot  in  America 
had  not  been  attended  wdth  success  ;  but 
the  same  charge  could  not  be  urged 
against    its    employment  in  Australia, 
wbere  it  had  been  remarkably  successful. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Dutton,  a  gentleman  who  had 
watched  the  working  of  the  electoral 
system  in   South  Australia    for    many 
years,   and    who    had    stood  contested 
elections  xmder  the  system  of  open  voting 
and  under  secret  voting,  bore  testimony 

Mr.  Sardcmtle 


to  the  riot,   timiult,  and  extravagance 
which  prevailed  in  the  former  case,  and 
the  orderly,  inexpensive,  and  thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  vote  by  Ballot.     Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman's  description 
the  voting  continued  from  nine  till  four, 
the  returning  officer  and  clerk  sat  with 
the  Ballot  box  before  them,  and  upon  an 
elector  giving  his  name  certain  questions 
were  put,  and  if  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  name  appeared  upon  the  electoral 
role,  the  vote  was  taken  by  the  Ballot. 
There  was  this  objection  to  the  plan  that 
it  was  impossible  to  scrutinize  the  votes 
thoroughly,  but  this  was  met  by  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Victoria  and  described 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.     Then  after  the  nomi- 
nation, the  returning  officer  sent  a  re- 
quisition   to   the  Clerk   of   the  Peace 
for  a  number  of  voting  papers  equal 
to  the  number  of  electors  on   the  roll, 
and  the  papers    wore    handed  to  the 
electors  with  an  instruction  to  them  to 
strike  off  the  names  of  candidates  for 
whom  they  did  not  poU,  and  the  return- 
ing officer  signed  his  name  and  affixed 
a  number  to  each  paper.    When  the 
elector  came  up  to  vote  the  returning 
officer  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
the  elector's  nimiber  upon  the  roll,  and 
then  handed  it  to  him.     The  voter  took 
the  paper  to  a  table  not  overlooked  by 
the  poll  clerks  or  by  the  public,    and 
after  erasing  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  he  did  not  vote,  dropped  it  into 
the  Ballot  box.     The  voting  papers  were 
examined  in  the  presence  of  ^e  scruti- 
neers, but  they  were  so  placed  that  the 
numbers  could  not  be  seen.     They  were 
then   sealed  up,  and  imtil  an  election 
committee  ordered  the  seals  to  be  broken, 
the  votes  were  protected  by  the  strictest 
secresy.      That  was  about  as  perfect  a 
system  of  balloting  as  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  devise,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
be  the  plan  adopted  when  the  Ballot  was 
introduced  in  this  coxmtry.     The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  in  his  speech  upon  the 
Address,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Ses- 
sion, said  in  reference  to  this  subject — 
**  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
wise course  " ["  Order,  order ! "] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  cannot  quote  a  speech  made  in  the 
present  Session. 

Mr.  HAEDCASTLE  said,  he  would 
only  refer  them  to  the  speech  without 
reading  it.  The  right  hon.  (Jentleman 
was  desirous  that  nothing  further  should 
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be  done  in  the  present  Session  to  alter 
the  law  just  intn>duced,  and  spoke  in  a 
complimentaiy  way  of  the  inquiries  that 
had  taken  place,  describing  them  as 
searching  and  satisfactory.  He  would 
admit  that  they  had  been  searching,  but 
very  much  doubted  whether  they  had 
been  satisfactoiy.  He  found  that  one 
of  the  principal  results  had  been  to  make 
bribery  and  corruption  more  easy  than 
it  was  before.  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  had 
done  very  much  to  discourage  further 
petitions  and  further  inquiries,  and  this 
had  been  the  effect  especially  of  that 
most  anomalous  of  all  the  petitions,  the 
petition  with  reference  to  the  Westmin- 
ster election.  At  Bradford,  Baron  Martin, 
observing  that  with  21,000  electors  on 
the  roll,  £7,200  had  been  spent  by  Mr. 
Bipley,  doing  no  more  good  than  if  it 
Ima  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  declared 
that  such  an  expenditure  would  never 
stand  scrutiny  while  a  Judge  had  to  try 
election  petitions.  But  in  the  case  of 
Westminster  the  same  Judge,  dealing 
with  an  electoral  roll  of  only  18,000 
names,  seated  the  respondent,  who  had 
spent  £8,900  in  1868,  not  to  mention 
£5,000  spent  in  1865,  and  who  had  been 
in  a  veiy  extensive  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness, consisting  partly  of  the  business 
of  a  printer,  and  might  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  carry  through  many 
of  his  election  arrangements  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  other  candidates.  Imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  the  result 
of  the  Westminster  petition  a  very  re- 
markable state  of  things  occurred.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  there  were 
fifty-four  election  petitions.  From  that 
time  to  the  Ist  of  March  twenty-three  of 
the  number  were  tried  and  seven  with- 
drawn; but  in  the  first  eight  days  of 
March  following  the  trial  of  the  West- 
minster petition  nine  were  tried  and  six 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  proportion  of  pe- 
titions withdrawn  to  those  tried  had  in- 
creased from  one  to  three  to  two  to  three. 
What  were  the  facts  brought  out  at  this 
searching  but  not  satisfactory  inquiry  ? 
What  he  disliked  far  more  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  £8,900  among  18,000  elec- 
tors was  the  kind  of  persons  employed. 
Mr.  Grimstone  told  the  Judge  that  he 
had  at  first  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
hon.  Gentleman  from  standing;  but, 
when  he  insisted,  expressed  his  readiness 
to  become  his  chairman  for  the  St. 
GteoTge^B  Ward,  but  required  that  **old 


Harry  Edwards''  should  act  as  secre- 
tary. From  the  Eeport  of  the  St.  Alban's 
Commission,  which  led  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  that  immaculate  borough, 
it  appeared  that  in  1847,  out  of  295 
votes  poUed  for  Mr.  Baphael,  who  came 
in  at  the  head  of  the  poU,  only  about 
thirty  were  not  bribed,  and  that  £3,500 
was  advanced  to  Mr.  H.  Edwards  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election,  of  which  sum 
the  greater  part  was  expended,  with  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Baphael,  in  bribing 
voters.  In  1850  £2,500  was  advanced, 
of  which  the  g^reater  part  was  expended 
in  bribery,  and  in  the  course  of  me  evi- 
dence Mr.  Edwards  admitted  that  since 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  about 
£19,000  had  passed  through  his  hands 
for  election  purposes.  Meotion  Com- 
mittees and  Mection  Commissions  had 
been  tried  and  had  fEuled,  and  election 
trials  having  equally  failed  to  secure 
electoral  purity,  let  them  see  whether 
the  object  could  not  be  obtained  by  the 
substitution  of  secresy  for  open  voting. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  be  an  Initrootioii  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Parliamentarjand  Municipal  Electiona, 
to  take  into  coniideration  the  yariooi  methods  of 
taking  Votea  bj  Ballot  which  aro  at  pi-ecent  in 
uie  in  portions  of  the  Britiah  Empire  and  in  other 
Countries,  together  with  any  modifications  thereof 
which  maj  be  suggested,  and  to  report  upon  the 
most  efficient  and  oonTcnient  system  of  Balloting.** 
^Mr,  Leaiham.) 

Sir  GEOEGE  GREY :  I  do  not  rise, 
Sir,  to  say  anything  against  that  part  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  which  re- 
fers to  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
Ballot  at  our  municipal  and  Parliament- 
ary elections.  I  rise  to  speak  strictiy  to 
the  Motion  placed  on  the  Paper  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  state  the  reasons 
which  make  me  think  it  will  be  inex- 
pedient that  the  House  should  consent 
to  give  the  proposed  Instruction  to  tiie 
Committee.  In  waiving  all  discussions 
as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
Ballot,  I  do  not  in  any  way  imdervalue 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  evils  under 
the  present  system  of  voting,  and  am 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  deep  interest 
that  is  taken  in  the  question  of  the  Bal- 
lot by  many  of  the  lurgest  and  most  im- 
portant constituencies  in  the  kingdom. 
The  hon.  Gentieman  who  has  brought 
forward  this  Motion  has  said  that  by 
adopting  the  course  he  has  suggested 
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much  valuable  evidence  may  be  obtained. 
But  while  advocating  in  his  own  person 
the    adoption    of   the    Ballot — and,   of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
great  many  who  agree  with  him — ^he  has 
wisely  abstained  from  asking  the  House 
to  express  any  opinion  while  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  an  inquiry  on  the  Motion  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Bruce),  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  that  can  be  adopted  for  se- 
curing tranquillity,  freedom,  and  purity 
at   our    municipal    and  Parliamentary 
elections.     Now,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  well 
understood  that   one    of   the    subjects 
which  the  Committee  will  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
Ballot ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  in  con- 
sidering that  question  the  Committee  will 
exclude  that  evidence  which  my  hon. 
Friend  wishes  the  House  to  be  in  pos- 
session of — ^namely,  evidence  as  to  the 
machinery  by  which  the  Ballot  should 
be  worked,  supposing  it  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  that  it  might  fulfil  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.      1  agree 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  fully  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee— the    opinion    of   the    Committee, 
which  may  be  an  opinion  arrived  at 
tmanimously,  or  may  be  one  come  to  by 
only  a  small  majority — ^that  we  ought  to 
look  to  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  as  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  and 
the  authority  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 
that  evidence  has  been  given  ;  but  it  is  a 
dear  and  well-xmderstood  rule  in  respect 
of  Committees  of  the  Whole  House  on 
Bills,  that  no  Instruction  can  be  given 
them  to  do  what  could  be  done  without 
such  Instruction,  and  although  this  rule 
does  not  strictly  apply  to  Select  Com- 
mittees, it  is  xmusual  and  inexpedient 
that  the  House  should  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  one  particular  topic, 
to  the  exclusion  of  or  in  preference  to 
others  which  fairly  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  or  give  the  Committee  a 
particular  direction  to  consider  a  matter 
which,  without   such    direction,   would 
necessarily  come  xmder  its  consideration. 
It  appears  to  me  that  is  a  sound  rule ;  be- 
cause, if  you  instruct  a  Committee  to 
direct  its  attention  to  one  special  subject, 
your  doing  so  implies  that  you  wish  it  to 
direct  its  inquiry  to  that  particular  sub- 
ject, to  the  prejudice  or  exclusion  of 
others.  ^  ["Wo,   no.'']    If  that  is  not 
your  wish,   why  do  you   give   special 

Sir  George  Grey 


instructions  ?     If   it   is   not,    why  do 
you  not  give    specific    instructionB   to 
the   Conmiittee  on  other  points?     In 
this    case,  why  not    direct    the    Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  the  custom 
of  nomination   at  the  hustings  should 
be  continued  or  abolished,  and^  if  abo- 
lished, what  machinery  should  be  adopted 
instead  of  it  ?  The  House  is  not  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Ballot,  but  merely  to  give  an  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
question.      That  Instruction  is  unneces- 
sary ;  and,  as  in  the  list  of  the  Conmiittee 
are  some  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
Ballot,  I  cannot  see  that  any  good  ob- 
ject can  be  achieved  by  the  proposal  of 
my   hon.    Friend,  while    its    adoption 
might  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
restrict  the  Committee  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duty  of  giving  a  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  to  all  the  topics 
that  will  come  before  it.      I  have  an- 
other objection  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.    Gentleman.      If   the    Gentiemen 
whose  names  have  been  placed  on  the 
Paper  should  be  appointed  to  serve  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  Committee.    Now,  I  should  wish  to 
enter  on  that  Committee  with  as  little 
prejudice  as  possible  in  favour  of  my 
own  opinion,  and  with  a  desire  to  give 
calm,  and  impartial  consideration  to  all 
that  may  be  said  for   or  against  the 
Ballot.      I  think  the  advocates  of  the 
Ballot,  as  weU  as  those  who  may  be  op- 
posed to  it,  ought  to  enter  on  the  in- 
quiry in  that  spirit ;   but  if  the  House 
adopt  the  Instruction  of  my  hon.  Friend 
their  doing  so  will  have  the  appearance 
of  prejudging  the  question,     fi  will  inti- 
mate a  foregone  conclusion,  and  convey 
an  impression  that,  in  respect  of  the  Bal- 
lot, aU  which  the  Committee  has  to  do  is 
to  inquire  as  to  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  form  in  which  the  Ballot  can  be 
adopted.     The  discussion  raised  by  my 
hon.  Friend  may  be  useful  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  indicating  the  points  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  may  uBe- 
fiilly  be  directed  when  it  is  considering 
the  question  of  the  Ballot ;  but  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated  I  hope  he 
will  not  divide  the  House  on  his  Motion. 
When  the  House  appoint  a  Committee 
of  this  kind,  they  ought  to  place  full 
confidence  in  that  Committee,  and  unless 
it  is  supposed  to  be  failing  in  its  duty, 
we  ought  not  to  restrict  its  action  bv 
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Instructions  such  as  those  now  proposed 
to  be  given. 

LoBD  CIAUD  HAMILTON  said,  that 
he  entirely  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (oir  George  Gbey)  that  the 
Committee  ought  to  enter  upon  their 
duties  wholly  untrammelled  by  any  such 
Instruction  as  that  which  was  now  pro- 
posed. He  thought  the  hi^h  character 
and  fair  bearing  for  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tne  Home  Secretary  had 
always  been  distinguished  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Instruction  that  the 
Committee  would  be  an  impartial  one. 
He  regarded  the  Motion  as  an  improper 
endeavour  to  fasten  on  the  Committee  a 
preconceived  opinion .  During  the  many 
years  he  had  been  in  that  House  he  had 
neard  the  subject  of  the  Ballot  discussed 
very  frequently  without  ever  having  said 
a  word  on  it  himself;  but  after  the  ex- 
traordinary speeches  of  the  Mover  and 
the  Seconder  of  the  Motion  he  could  not 
remain  silent.  The  hon.  Member  who 
seconded  the  Motion  (Mr.  Hardciwtle) 
had  taken,  he  must  say,  a  most  narrow- 
minded  and  one-sided  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  said  a  good  deal  about 
the  expenditure  at  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, but  not  a  word  respecting  the  money 
that  had  been  squandered  at  Youghal. 
What  were  the  facts  ?  At  Westminster, 
with  a  constituency  of  nearly  20,000, 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr,  Smith)  had  spent 
£8,900  ;  at  Youghal,  with  a  constituency 
of  120  voters,  £5,000  had  been  distri- 
buted ;  yet  to  the  latter  expenditure  the 
hon.  Gentleman — that  consistent  Ballot 
man — ^had  not  a  word  of  objection  to 
offer.  For  himself,  he  must  say  that  he 
had  been  in  the  House  thirty-three 
years,  and  he  had  never  before  known 
a  case  of  such  extravagant  election 
expenditure  in  so  small  a  constituency, 
and  by  one  who  was  a  total  stranger  to 
it.  The  only  connection  between  the 
Borough  and  its  representative  seemed 
to  be  that  the  one  had  money  to  spend, 
the  other  votes  to  sell.  On  looking 
through  the  list  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Ballot  in  that  House,  he 
found  the  name  of  the  only  candidate 
who,  in  the  trials  since  the  last  General 
Election,  had  been  pronoimced  personally 
guilty  of  bribery.  If  the  Ballot  had 
been  in  use,  the  probability  was  that 
gentleman  would  now  bo  in  the  House 
and  amusing  his  hon.  Priends  with 
accounts  of  how  he  had  paid  his  money 


and  secured  votes.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  seconded  the  Motion  had  abstained 
from  any  reference  to  these  facts.  All 
the  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  expendi- 
ture at  Westminster.  He  never  re- 
membered a  more  marked  instance  of 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  The  Bedlot  was  advocated,  not 
because  it  would  prevent  bribery,  but 
conceal  it ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it 
would  never  receive  his  support.  The 
House  had  been  told  how  weU  the  Ballot 
worked  in  France,  where,  in  such  towns 
as  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons,  Opposi- 
tion candidates  were  returned,  notwith- 
standing all  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
cited  these  examples  said  nothing  about 
those  remote  districts  in  which  the 
French  Government  even  prevented  the 
names  of  Opposition  candidates  from 
being  published.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  Ballot  was  the  purest  farce,  the 
grossest  fallacy,  and  the  direct  cause  of 
coercion,  intimidation,  and  falsehood. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  thought 
intimidation  worse  than  bribery.  Of 
course  a  man  who  liked  secret  voting 
would  not  wish  public  opinion  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  public  crime,  but 
he  thought  that  the  more  secret  the 
crime  the  more  dangerous  it  was,  and 
intimidation  could  not  be  so  secret  as  to 
escape  notice.  Did  those  who  supported 
the  Ballot  honestly  and  sincerely  wish  to 
put  down  bribery,  or  did  they  desire  by 
means  of  secresy  to  secure  its  continu- 
ance, and  to  protect  those  hon.  Members 
who  owed  their  seats  to  its  influence 
from  those  little  inconveniences  to  which, 
if  they  now  resorted  to  it,  they  were 
exposed  ?  After  sitting  for  thirty  years 
in  that  House  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  no  sincerity  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  hon.  Members  had 
no  real  desire  to  put  an  end  to  bribery. 
[**  Oh  !  "]  He  would  give  them  good 
reasons  for  his  belief  presently.  It 
would  be  useless  to  mention  names  in 
this  matter  because  those  whose  names 
he  could  give,  as  having  been  declared 
ffmlty  of  bribery,  were  those  who  had 
been  detected,  and  who  were  weU  known 
in  that  House.  But  those  who  now  de- 
sired the  Ballot  wished  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  risk  which  had  been  run 
by  their  poor  friends  who  had  been  found 
out.  An  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  been 
found  out  during  the  last  Parliament 
made  a  manly  appeal  to  the  House.  He 
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said — '*You  know  these  arrangements 
are  well  understood  ;  don't  you  pretend 
that  you  don't  do  the  same ;''  and  this 
statement  was  met  with  cheers.  He  had 
known  instances  where  men  who  pro- 
fessed the  most  spotless  purity  had  been 
g^ty  of  the  most  systematic  and  the 
most  corrupt  bribery.  Of  course  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  brought  the 
question  before  the  House  had  mvesti- 
gated  the  matter,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  cases  to  which  he  alluded  in 
this  distant  manner,  in  which  those  who 
had  been  the  most  guilty  had  success- 
fully concealed  the  facts  from  the  public. 
He  begged  to  enter  his  protest  against 
this  systematic  hypocrisy.  WhUe  de- 
nxmciations  were  hurled  against  Tory 
corruption  thousands  of  pounds  were 
sent  down  to  the  local  bank  in  a  feigned 
name  for  the  purposes  of  corruption  on 
the  Liberal  side.  But  when  such  a  case 
was  made  public,  did  any  of  his  fellow- 
Ballot  men  declare  that  the  guilty  party 
had  lost  his  social  position  because  he 
had  obtained  his  election  by  corrupt 
means  ?  And  this  brought  him  to  the 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  wished  to 
say  that  it  was  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  pretended  that  they  wanted  to  secure 
purify  of  election  by  means  of  the  Ballot 
that  had  kept  up  the  system  of  bribery 
in  this  country.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Ah,  he 
knew  they  would"  not  like  it,  but  he 
would  prove  his  point,  though  he  would 
not  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  some 
of  their  faces  by  mentioning  names. 
[**Name,  name!"]  He  declined  to 
mention  any  names,  because,  by  so 
doing,  he  would  be  only  holding  up 
the  man  to  general  disapprobation, 
whose  chief  famt  was — not  mat  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime,  but  that  he 
had  been  detected — and  detection  did 
not  prove  he  was  worse  than  his  fel- 
lows, but  merely  that  he  was  less  expe- 
rienced and  skilful.  It  was  notorious 
that  when  bribery  had  been  the  most 
barefaced  the  constituency,  afraid  of 
being  disfranchised,  had  managed,  by 
means  best  known  to  those  who  desired 
secret  voting,  to  get  the  petition  with- 
drawn from  the  cognizance  of  that  House, 
and  thus  the  parties  bribing  escaped 
the  punishment  they  deserved.  ["  Oh ! 
oh!^']  They  said  "Oh!"  did  they. 
Well,  of  course  they  did  not  like  to  be 
probed  in  a  sore  place,  and  no  wonder  at 
it.     The  reason  he  disliked  secret  voting 
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was  that,  in  addition  to  the  crime,  dis- 
grace,   and    immorality  of    corruption, 
Siey  would  have  the  baseness  of  hypo- 
crisy superadded.      In  a  free  country, 
possessing  a  free  Constitution,  a  free  Press, 
having  free  institutions,  and  affording 
perfect  freedom  of  action,  if  there  was 
any  real  desire  to  put  down  bribery, 
bribery    could   not    exist.      Instead  of 
skulking  into  the  secresy  of  the  Ballot 
box,  let  them  improve  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community,  and  elevate  public  feel- 
ing upon  the  subject.     If  they  were 
really  sincere  upon  the    subject,   they 
would  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.     Let  it  be  annoimced  publicly 
that  any  man  guilty  of  bribery  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  pale  of  society  as 
though  he  were  a  swindler  or  a  tiiief, 
and  they  would  hear  little  more  upon 
the  subject.    Instead  of  doing  this  uiey 
listened  with  complacency,  and  perhaps, 
enjoyment,  to  the  tales  of  the  successful 
dodges  by  which  bribery  had  been  per- 
petrated with  impimity.     As  long  as  fliey 
admitted  men  having  the  moral  stain  of 
corruption  into  their  society,  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  their  wish  to 
put  down  bribery.   The  late  Mr.  Coppock 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  Liberal 
bribers  and  corruptors  that  ever  lived  in 
this  country.      He  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  Reform  Club.      He  was  in  the 
habit  of   receiving  enormous  sums  of 
money  from  gentlemen  at  the  Reform 
Club,  and  then  he  went  down  to  the 
country  and  bribed  any  constituency  that 
was  willing  to  accept  his  bribes.     One 
of  the  best  instances  of  that  gentleman's 
practices  was  at  the  borough  of  St.  Al- 
bans.     There  was  a  very  respectable 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Bell,  who 
in  an  evil  hour  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
purist,   Mr.   Coppock,  and  who  said  to 
him — "  If  you  will  g^ve  me  £4,000,  I 
will  get  you  a  seat  in  Parliament."   The 
boldness  of  the  man  appeared  in  this, 
that  he  used  to  send  the  money  from  the 
Reform  Club  direct,  and  he  never  sent 
bank-notes — he  always  sent  sovereigns. 
In  this  case  Mr.   Bell's    address    was 
printed  in  that  fine  glowing  tone  which 
Ballot  men  use ;  then  came  denunciations 
of  Tory  bribery  ;   then  came  a  layer  of 
sovereigns — then  came  another  layer  of 
denunciations  of  Tory  corruption — and 
then  another  layer  of  sovereigns — ^this 
was  all  stated  in  evidence  and  can  bo 
seen  in  the  Library — and  the  whole  was 
packed  up  together  and  sent  down  to  St. 
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Albans.  The  affair  was  managed  so 
badly  however  that  Mr.  Bell  was  un- 
seated, and  the  borough  was  disfran- 
chised. He  had  alluded  to  these  circum- 
stances to  show  that  a  high  assumption 
of  purity  was  not  always  truthful.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Coppock  had  told  him  that 
Mr.  Coppock  had  said  that  if  they  could 
get  the  Ballot  he  would  be  answerable 
for  every  borough  in  the  kingdom.  A 
man,  he  said,  who  was  prepared  to  give 
£3,000  or  £4,000  for  the  chance  of  a 
seat,  with  the  possibility  of  an  election 
petition,  woidd  be  quite  willing  to  pay 
£5,000  or  £6,000  for  a  safe  seat.  And 
once  the  Ballot  was  adopted,  his  course 
woidd  have  been  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  leading  Liberals  of  a  borough, 
and  give  them  to  imderstand  that  he  had 
a  fiiend,  and,  if  he  were  returned  to 
Parliament,  that  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  place  £5,000  or  £6,000  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  but  that  not  one  farthing  would 
be  given  till  the  time  for  petitioning  had 
expired,  and  the  seat  was  perfectly  se- 
cure. In  that  way  Mr.  Coppock  declared 
that  with  the  Ballot  he  could  answer  for 
almost  every  borough  in  the  kingdom. 
To  attempt  therefore  by  a  preliimnary 
discussion  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  had  any  dis- 
inclination for  corruption  or  bribery  was 
a  delusive  proceeding,  against  which  he 
felt  it  right  to  enter  his  protest.  K  in  a 
free  country  public  opinion  could  not 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  i3ie  constituencies, 
and  lead  them  to  look  with  scorn  upon 
the  demoralizing  and  disgraceful  prac- 
tices of  corruption,  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  that  good  would  be  effected  by 
the  adoption  of  a  secret  system.  No- 
thing was  supposed  to  prevent  miscon- 
duct and  robbery  at  night  so  effectually 
as  gas  lamps.  Let  society  therefore 
turn  the  indignant  blaze  of  enlightened 
opinion  upon  conspirators  in  their  dark 
holes  and  hiding  places,  and  a  remedy 
for  this  degrading  practice  may  be  se- 
cured. But  the  Ballot  once  adopted 
criminals  would  rejoice,  and  purity  of 
election  would  be  further  removed  than 

ever.  

Sir  HENEY  LYTTON  BULWER 
said,  he  feared  he  was  one  of  those  who 
would  fall  under  the  sweeping  denun- 
ciation of  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  for 
he  was  an  advocate  of  the  Ballot.  But 
the  House,  he  thought,  was  placed  in  a 
somewhat  false  position  by  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  near  hun  (Mr. 
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Leatham).  For  what  did  he  propose?  That 
the  Committee  should  be  instructed  to  do 
that  which  it  was  its  boimden  duty  to 
do — that  which  it  was  stated  it  intended 
to  do,  and  that  which,  in  fact,  formed 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  appointment. 
Yet,  if  Gentlemen  opposed  the  Motion 
from  a  wish  not  to  place  the  Members  of 
the  Government — ^who  were  the  advocates 
of  the  Ballot,  and  who  woidd  contend 
that  the  Committee  shoidd  be  left  free — 
in  a  false  position ; — ^then,  they  might  be 
suspected  of  not  being  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  professed ;  on  the 
otner  hand,  if,  as  advocates  of  BaUot, 
they  supported  and  carried  the  Motion, 
they  would  merely  leave  the  question  in 
precisely  the  position  in  which  it  stood 
at  present — without  having  obtained 
any  new  advantage.  He  would  there- 
fore ask  his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw 
at  least  that  part  of  his  proposition 
which  contained  an  Listruction  to  the 
Committee.  He  spoke  the  more  freely 
on  this  subject  because  he  did  not  en- 
tirely approve  of  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Government.  He  thought  the  coun- 
try was  the  Committee  on  this  ques- 
tion. Vote  by  BaUot  had  been  can- 
vassed through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  for  many  years ;  and  he,  for 
one,  should  not  obtain  any  light  or  in- 
struction or  any  sanction  for  his  opinions 
from  whatever  Report  this  Committee 
might  deliver.  Those  who  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  BaUot  had  no  need  for  the 
resolution  of  any  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  they  never  told  their  constituents 
that  their  opinions  were  not  formed, 
and  that  they  waited  to  see  what  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  think  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  said — ^'We  are  in  favour  of 
the  Ballot ;  we  have  reflected  upon  it, 
and  we  are  in  favour  of  that  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  elect- 
ors." He  thought  then  the  Government 
Committee  was  not  required,  but  he 
thought  also  the  present  Motion  was 
superfluous;  it  could  do  no  good,  and 
might  do  harm  by  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  division  amongst  those  who  were 
.in  reality  united.  He  had  not  intended 
to  trouble  the  House  with  any  observa- 
tions on  the  general  question,  but  having 
risen,  he  would  venture  to  point  out  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton) 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his 
own  observations.  The  noble  Lord,  in 
alluding  to  France,  had  said  the  Bal- 
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lot  succeeds  in  all  lar^e  towns  where 
tlie   influence    of    pubuc    opinion  was 
felt ;    but  in  the  country,    where    Ihe 
force  of  public  opinion   did  not  exist, 
the  Ballot  was  a  failure.   What  stronger 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Ballot  could 
possibly  be  addressed  to  Englishmen? 
Where  were  the  remote  towns  in  Eng- 
land in  which  public  opinion  did  not 
exist  and  make  itself  felt  ?  He  ventured 
to  say  that  there  was  not  a  great  town 
and  hardly  a  small  town — ^not  even  Tam- 
worth,  which  he  himself  represented — ^in 
which  there  was  not  as  strong  a  public 
Qpinion  as  in  the  great  centres  of  France, 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made.     He 
had  always  been  and  was  in  favour  of 
the  Ballot — ^not  from  party  motives — for, 
though  he  believed  it  woidd  be  a  great 
individual  benefit,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  much  affect  the  condition  of  par- 
ties.    But  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Ballot 
because  he  thought  it  a  simple  act  of  jus- 
tice.     He  could  quite  understand  how 
gentlemen  might  differ  on  the  question  as 
to  who  should  vote  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  who  should  not ;  he  could  quite 
understand  how  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be 
wide  as  the  poles  astlnder  as  to  a  pro- 
per constituent  body;    but  when   once 
you  had  given  a  man  a  vote  you  were 
bound  to  see  that  he  could  vote  as  he 
liked,  without  injuring  himself  by  doing 
so.     The  duty  of  an  elector  was  to  vote 
conscientiously,    and  the    duty    of  the 
Legislature  was  to  see  that   he   could 
vote  conscientiously.      In  faxjt,   it  was 
the  peculiar   province  of  the  Legisla- 
ture   to    make  it  easy  for  a  man   to 
do    his  duty;   and  if  an  elector  could 
not  vote  without  incurring  the  loss  of 
employment    or    of  the   habitation    in 
which  he  dwelt,  it  was  for  the  Legislature 
to  see  that  this  danger  was  removed 
from  him.     Nay,  if  such  was  the  case 
formerly,  it  was  much  more  the  case 
now,  for  we  had  been  adding  immensely 
to  the  constituencies  from  those  classes 
of  our  popidation  who  were  most  de- 
pendent.    What  benefit  was  conferred 
upon  these  electors  by  the  .extension  of 
tne  franchise  if  they  were  not  protected 
in  its  exercise  ?    It  was  no  advantage  to 
men  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
had  to  choose  between  their  interests  and 
their  opinions.     Hon.  Members  doubt- 
less had  called  before  now  at  a  shop  and 
Sir  Henry  LytUm  Buher  I 


been  told  by  the  proprietor — "Well,  I 
think  you  are  a  very  good  sort  of  gentle- 
man and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  vote 
for  you,  but  my  customers  are  all  on  the 
other  side;"  or  at  a  cottage  where  the 
occupant  had  said — ^  ^  I  think  you  made  a 
very  good  speech  at  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor the  other  day,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  vote  for  you ;  but  if  I  did  I  should  have 
to  walk  out  of  the  door  by  which  you 
have  just  come  in,  and  my  wife  wcmld 
never  forgive  me  if  we  were  turned  out 
of  the  house  where  all  our  children  have 
been  bom. ' '  Candidates  might,  perhaps, 
wish  that  the  electoral  body  had  uie  spirit 
of  martyrs,  but  they  could  not  expect  such 
spirit — and  the  law  which  had  to  deal 
with  men  must  deal  with  them  as  they 
were,  and  not  as  it  might  be  desirable 
that  they  should  be.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  led  into  a  speech  on  the  Ballot 
on  this  occasion,  because  he  thought 
the  question  before  the  House  was  not 
that  of  voting  by  Ballot,  but  that  of 
instructing  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  various  modes  of  voting  by  Ballot. 
If  the  Committee  adopted  vote  by  Ballot 
it  would  naturally  do  this ;  if  it  did  not, 
there  would  be  afair  opx)ortunity — ^no  ear- 
lier onehaving  been  taken — for  the  House 
to  pass  its  own  opinion  on  the  general 
question.  He  therefore  again  ventured 
to  advise  his  hon.  Friend,  since  he  did 
not  propose  a  Besolution  which  would 
decide  me  Main  Question,  to  leave  the 
details  of  it  to  that  body  which  would 
have,  when  it  made,  to  justify  its  Eeport. 

Mb.  SCOUEFIELD,  having  sat  on 
eveiy  Committee  whidi  had  oeen  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  said,  that  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection no  Instructions  of  any  kind  had 
been  given  to  such  Committee,  and  he 
did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Instruc- 
tion now  proposed  should  be  given. 

Mr.  C.  WEGUELIN  said,  that  he 
entered  the  House  without  any  intention 
of  speaking  on  the  present  debate,  and 
should  not  have  done  so  but  for  the 
attack  made  upon  him  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Lord  Claud 
Hamilton).  He  coidd  not  in  justice  to 
himself  and  to  the  constituency  which 
he  still  represented  allow  the  noble 
Lord's  observations  to  pass  unnoticed. 
He  felt  certain  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
have  read  the  evidence  g^ven  on  the 
trial  of  the  election  petition  against  him, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Judge 
who  ha!d  tried  the  case.    Had  he  done 
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80,  lie  would  not  have  made  the  remarks 
of  which  he  rose  to  complam.  So  far 
as  he  (Mr.  C.  Wegnelin)  was  personally 
concerned  he  wished  to  take  all  the 
blame  that  was  justly  due  for  any  folly 
that  he  had  committed ;  but  those 
who  knew  him,  and  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  were  well  aware 
that  if  he  had  sinned  it  had  been 
more  through  ignorance  than  corrupt 
intention.  As  for  the  opinion  of  those 
who  did  not  know  him,  or  the  circum- 
stcmces  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  con- 
fessed he  was  tolerably  indifferent,  but 
he  did  protest  against  a  supposed  crimi- 
nal being  tried  twice  over.  He  had 
always  thought  that  when  a  man  had 
been  fairly  tried  the  judgment  of  the 
court  should  be  final;  and,  as  that  House 
had  elected  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
cases  which  it  had  before  tried  by  its 
own  Committees,  he  coidd  not  help 
thinking  it  was  bad  taste  on  the  part  of 
any  Member  of  that  House  to  c€dl  in 
question  the  judgment  of  that  tribunal. 
He  would  only  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  expenditure  at  Youghal — which  no 
one  deplored  more  than  himself — after  a 
trial  of  ten  days,  the  Judge  declared  that 
not  one  single  case  of  bribery  had  been, 
in  the  smaUest  degree,  established.  He 
was  charged  with  personal  bribery  in 
seventeen  cases,  but  they  did  not  dare 
to  ask  liiTn  one  question  in  regard  to  any 
of  those  charges,  and  the  Judge  declared 
that  the  witnesses  by  whose  evidence  the 
charges  had  been  attempted  to  be  sub- 
stantiated had  all  grossly  perjured  them- 
selves. The  Judge  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  declare  Qiat  corrupt  practices 
had  extensively  prevailed  in  Youghal; 
but  he  declined  to  do  so,  and  scdd  it 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  town 
if  he  did  so.  How,  then,  did  it  happen 
that  a  larger  expenditure  took  place 
than  had  ever  occurred  in  any  consti- 
tuency of  the  same  size  ?  Those  who 
had  read  the  evidence  would  see  how 
the  money  went.  It  was  not  proper  for 
him  to  say  more  about  it.  It  was  re- 
corded in  the  evidence,  and  he  believed 
the  Judge  was  convinced  that  he  sin- 
cerely and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
during  the  whole  coiirse  of  the  election 
— and  it  lasted  four  months — did  aU  he 
could  to  stop  it,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  no  intention  except 
to  win  his  election  fairly  and  honour- 
ably. Members  were  too  prone  to  ac- 
cept the  garbled  reports  about  his  elec- 


tion which  had  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Press.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
made  up  from  the  speeches  of  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioners,  but  every 
one  of  those  allegations  was  disproved 
by  the  evidence.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  thanking  the  House  for 
the  indulgence  with  which  they  had 
listened  to  his  explanation. 

LoED  CLAUD  HAMILTON  begged 
to  assure  the  hon.  Member  for  You^al 
(Mr.  C.  Weguelin)  that,  when  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  alluding  to  him ; 
but  that  the  reference  made  to  the  West- 
minster election  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Mr.  Hardcastle)  in- 
duced him  to  place  the  case  of  Youghal 
in  contrast  witii  that  of  Westminster. 

LoED  FEEDEEICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  he  earnestly  hoped  that,  whether 
the  Instruction  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Leatham)  were  accepted 
or  not,  the  inquiry  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  a  most  full  and  search- 
ing one,  because  his  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ballot  would  entirely  depend 
upon  their  Eeport.  He  had  voted 
against  the  Ballot,  and  his  reasons  for 
being  unable  hitherto  to  support  it  were 
not  so  much  theoretical,  but  because  he 
saw  very  great  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  the  way  of  secret  voting.  In  the  first 
place,  the  very  worst  form  of  corrup- 
tion —  that  of  personation,  because 
it  was  accompanied  with  perjury — ^was 
liable  to  be  increased.  K  an  elec- 
tion were  carried  imder  the  present 
system  by  personation  the  wrong  could 
be  amended  by  means  of  a  scrutiny, 
but  with  the  Ballot  that  became  more 
difficult.  He  could  not  at  present  un- 
derstand how  the  evidence  could  be 
obtained  that  was  to  justify  a  scru- 
tiny. Another  objection  was  that  the 
election  might  not  depend  upon  the 
votes  actually  given,  in  America  this 
result  had  occurred,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  new  phrase,  **  ballot  stuffing," 
seemed  to  denote  a  very  common  habit 
in  that  country.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Leatham)  told  them  that  the  Ballot  had 
passed  the  age  of  experiment,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  But  was  independence  always 
obtained  by  it  ?  All  over  the  Continent 
it  appeared  that  when  a  Sovereign  called 
a  new  Minister  to  his  Coimcils,  that 
Minister  obtained  a  large  and  over- 
whelming   majority    at    the    elections. 
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That,  lie  thought,  proved  that  the 
Ballot  did  not,  as  practised  in  those 
countries,  secure  the  independence  of  the 
voter.  With  regard  to  America,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States,  secret 
voting  was  unknown.  It  had  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts  after  long  dis- 
cussion and  much  opposition,  and  the 
advocates  of  secret  voting  were  permit- 
ted to  draw  up  the  Act.  But  a  year 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  uiere 
were  things  to  be  amended,  and  they 
had  gone  on  amending  the  Act  imtil  it 
had  oecome  a  large  and  bulky  statute. 
At  last,  so  complex  and  difficult  were 
the  necessary  arrangements  found  to  be, 
that  though  the  Act  was  not  abolished, 
a  clause  was  added  to  enable  any  elector 
to  vote  either  according  to  the  complex 
and  secret  system  or  the  open  system  of 
Ballot.  From  that  day,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, not  a  vote  was  given  by  secret 
Ballot.  They  had  been  told  that  in 
Australia  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
which  he  had  alluded  had  been  success- 
fully met.  He  hoped  it  was  so  ;  but  he 
should  like  to  see  a  very  careful  inquiry 
before  we  should  foUow  the  example  of 
Australia.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
Australia  was  comparatively  a  new  coun- 
try, and  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  electoral  corruption 
had  not  been  there  so  fully  developed  as 
they  had  been  here ;  and,  perhaps,  neither 
the  candidates  were  so  rich,  nor  the 
voters  so  poor.  K  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  should  prove,  as  he  hoped  it 
would,  that  the  evils  which  he  feared 
would  be  avoided,  he  should  joyfully 
hail  the  resuH  and  accejpt  the  Ballot  as 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  practices 
which  now  disgrace  our  elections. 

Mb.  E.  TOEEENS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Lord 
Claud  Hamilton)  had  made  a  statement 
in  which  every  one  would  concur,  and 
that  was,  that  if  human  nature  should 
be  very  much  changed  for  the  better  in 
this  country,  and  we  should  get  rid  of 
all  those  inclinations  which  induced  men 
to  intimidate  and  corrupt,  the  BaUot 
would  not  be  needed.  The  noble  Lord 
had  illustrated  at  considerable  length 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  open 
voting,  for  he  said  that  no  mode  for 
checking  burglaries  and  crimes  of  that 
description  had  been  found  so  effectual 
as  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  every- 
thing.   But  the  misfortune  was  that  in 
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this  case  Hght  was  not  thrown  on  the 
landed  proprietor  who  coerced  his  te- 
nantry, or  the  man  of  wealth  who  bribed 
his  fellow-man,  but  on  the  victims.     It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
I  mistaken  the  scope  and  object  of  the 
Ballot,  as  well  as  its  effects.     The  object 
of  the  Ballot  was  to  screen  the  person 
who  might  be  made  the  victim  of  inti- 
midation or  corruption ;   it  was  not  in 
any  way  to  protect  the  briber  or  the 
person  who  had  recourse  to  intimidation. 
He  would  very  briefly  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  BaUot  had  been  put  in 
operation  in  Australia,  and  state  from 
his  own  personal  experience  how  effec- 
tually it  had  remedied  the  mischiefs  of 
which  we  complained  at  home.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  evident  that  the  show 
of  hands  was  entirely  inconsistent  with 
'  the  Ballot,  which  would  at  once  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  Bill  proposed 
to  be  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.   Fawcett),  for  there 
would  be  no  hustings,  and  none  of  those 
expenses  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
sought  to  relieve  the  candidate.     What 
was  done  in  Australia  was  this.     The 
candidates  were  prohibited  from  address- 
ing the  constituencies    for    forty-eight 
hours  before  the  day  of  election.     On 
that  day  the  returning  officer  attended 
at  the  court    house,    and  two  citizens 
presented  to  him  in  writing  the  name  of 
the    candidate  whom    they  wished    to 
nominate  and  second.     If  the  number 
of  candidates  was  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  vacant  seats  the  matter  was  at  an 
end,  but  if  it  was,  a  Ballot  was  had  re- 
course to.     The  poU  book  of  the  district 
had  been  prepared  several  months  be- 
fore the  day  of  election,  and  was  kept 
in  the  custody  of  a  Government  officer. 
Another    Government    officer    of   high 
character  was  sworn  to  take  charge  of 
the  Ballot  box,  and  in  addition  scruti- 
neeers  were  appointed  by  the  different 
candidates.     The  business  of  the  scru- 
tineers was   to  examine  the    different 
voters,  and  they  were  selected  because 
they  knew  the  district  well,  so  as  to  be 
a  check  on  personation.     As  each  voter 
came  up  he  mentioned  his  name,  and 
the  scrutineers  had  an  opportunitv  of 
seeing  that  he  was  the  right  man.    Care 
was  taken  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
polling  places,  and  that  made  it  all  the 
easier  to  get  scrutineers  who  knew  the 
faces  of  the  persons  who  came  to  record 
their  votes.    The  penalties  against  per- 
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soiiation  were  very  severe,  and  that  to- 
gether with  the  scrutineers  prevented 
anything  of   the  kind.     The  voter  on 
coming  to  the  poll  received  a  card,  on 
which  was  printed  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  and  he  walked  into  a  place 
like  a  sentry-box,    and  with  a  pencil 
scored  out  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  vote.     He  then  came 
came  out  and  dropped  the  card  into  the 
Ballot  box.      When  the  Ballot  box  was 
opened  the  scrutineers  overlooked  the 
counting  of  the  votes.     Every  step  in 
the  process  was  checked.     He  had  him- 
self been  elected  under  this  system,  and 
as  an  elector  had  frequently  used  it  in 
voting  for  members  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  and  could  certify  that 
the  system  did  not  conduce  to  persona- 
tion, nor  had  it  been  attended  with  the 
mischievous  consequence  which  had  been 
predicted  concerning  it.     He  woidd  give 
a  practical  proof  of  what  he  advanced. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  introduced 
this  subject  (Mr.  Leatham)  quoted,  from 
a  work  on  South  Australia,  a  passage 
which  referred  to   two  elections  which 
had  occurred  in   the  city  of  Adelaide. 
At  the  first  election,  which  was  carried 
on  by  open  voting,  a  great  deal  of  bribery 
and  violence  had  been  practised ;  at  the 
second  election,  which  was  conducted  by 
Ballot,  no  bribery  or  intimidation  of  any 
kind  occurred.     He  was  present  on  both 
occasions.     On  the  first,  he  saw  many 
broken  windows  and  broken  heads,  men 
carried  by  on  stretchers,  and  a  great  deal 
of  dnmkenness.      He  had  it  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  candidates  that  his 
expenditure  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000. 
He  himself  was  a  candidate  at  the  next 
election,  which  only  cost  him  £200,  and 
it  was  conducted  in  so  quiet  a  way  that 
a  stranger  passing  through  would  pro- 
bably never  have  observed  that  an  elec- 
tion was  going  on.     There  was  not  the 
smallest  disturbance,  and  the  expenses 
were   mainly  incurred    in  the  hire   of 
committee-rooms  to  address  the  electors 
in.     It  was  said  that  there  was  now  no 
secret  voting  there;   but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  there  were  certain  medi- 
cines which  produced  no  effect  whatever 
on  a  healthy  body,  but  were  very  useful 
in  expelling  a  disea-se  when  the  system 
stood  in  need  of  medicine.    Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  Ballot.     When  applied  to  a 
community  as  corrupt  as  that  of  Australia 
had  been    from  bribery,   intimidation, 
dnmkenness,  and  violence,  it  operated 


very  effectually.  But  after  a  few  years  the 
very  idea  passed  out  of  men's  minds  of 
trymg  to  coerce  their  neighbours  or  brib- 
ing them.   The  thing  was  looked  upon  as 
utterly  disgraceful,  and  then  all  might 
acknowledge  how  they  intended  to  vote. 
The  machmery  of  the  Ballot  was  still 
availed  of,  though  men  at  public  meet- 
ings came  forward  and  said  they  would 
vote  for  Mr.  So-and-so.     Let  them  con- 
trast that  system  with  the  one  which  ob- 
tained in  this  country.     The  evidence 
placed  on  the  table  showed  that  exten- 
sive drunkenness    and    ruffianism  pre- 
vailed at  elections.   In  some  places  eight 
women  out  of  every  ten  in  the  town  were 
drunk  on  the  polling  day ;  in  others,  men 
were  brought  to  the  polling-booth  in  such 
a  state  of  intoxication  that  they  could  not 
utter  the  name  of  the  candidate  they 
wished  to  vote  for.     Sometimes  a  voter 
declared  that  he  would  *'  vote  for  the 
brewer."     In  the  course  of  his  own  can- 
vass of  the  borough  which  he  repre- 
sented the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  rounds  again  and  again  told 
him  that  it  was  of  no  use  calling  at  one 
voter's  house  because  the  man's  wife 
was  a  bed-maker  at  a  College,  nor  at  the 
house  of  another  voter,  who  was  himself 
a  cook  at  a  College,  for  neither  of  them 
would  dare  to  vote  for  him.     He  did  not 
believe  the  superiors  of  those  Colleges 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  would 
exercise  the  amoimt  of  coercion  which 
people  in  the  town  believed  they  would 
exercise;  but  the  dread  of  it  prevailed 
among  the  electors.     Many  tradesmen 
had  told  him — '  ^  You  may  place  my  name 
on  your  reserve  list,  and  if  your  return 
is  in  danger  I  will  come  up  and  vote  for 
you ;  but  I  shall  not  vote  unless  you 
really  require  my  vote,  as  I  shoidd  in- 
jure my  business  in  voting  for  you.'* 
Those  men   should  be  protected   from 
such  influences.     Having  himself  voted 
repeatedly  under  the  BaUot  in  Australia, 
and  having  also  been  elected  there  by 
it,  he  could  state  that,  although  not  a 
perfect   specific  in  all  matters,  it  ope- 
rated as  a  complete  remedy  for  intimida- 
tion and  undue  influence,  and  it  likewise 
put  a  check  upon  bribery.     He  did  not 
wish  to  over-state  the  cfwe  for  the  Ballot. 
Bribery  might  still  occur  where  the  elec- 
toral districts  were  very  small,  because 
a  candidate  might  send  down  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in 
a  borough  in  the  event  of  his  being  re- 
turned.   But  that  was  done  at  this  mo-> 
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znent.  To  his  own  knowledge  that  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  a  small  borough  not  far 
from  where  he  lived  in  the  country.  The 
hon.  Member  for  that  borough  had  been 
in  the  habit,  for  years,  of  sending  down 
to  it  a  very  large  sum  of  money— -ne  was 
informed  £4,(>00 — and  then  there  was 
no  contest ;  but  if  he  did  not  send  the 
£4,000  then  there  would  be  a  contest. 
He  did  not  regai'd  the  Ballot  as  a  party 
measure,  for  although  it  might  exempt 
certain  voters  in  the  country  districts 
from  the  coercion  and  undue  influence  of 
their  landlords,  and  thus  diminish  the 
power  of  the  great  territorial  magnates, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  operate  in 
a  very  salutcay  way  in  the  boroughs. 
When  they  considered  the  organization 
of  the  trades  uinions,  there  was  groimd 
for  serious  alarm  lest,  under  tne  in- 
fluence of  their  different  executives,  who 
were  absolutely  despotic  over  those  who 
joined  those  trades  unions,  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  opinion  might  not  be 
entirely  annihilated  among  the  various 
trades  of  the  country.  The  BaUot  would 
protect  them  from  that  danger ;  and  with 
such  a  shield  the  decrees  sent  forth  by 
the  executive  of  a  trades  imion,  order- 
ing the  members  to  vote  in  favour  of 
pMiicular  candidates,  would  have  no 
effect.  When  any  candidate  was  pro- 
scribed by  one  of  those  bodies,  the  work- 
men, under  the  system  of  open  voting, 
durst  not  vote  for  him,  for  if  they  did 
none  of  their  feUow- workmen  would  en- 
ter into  any  employment  with  them,  and 
they  would  thus  lose  the  means  of  earn- 
ing their  bread. 

Mr.  DAVID  CHADWICK  said,  he 
wished  to  contribute  a  few  facts  to  that 
discussion  without  entering  into  any  ar- 
gument. He  desired  to  place  his  own 
experience  of  the  Ballot  in  opposition  to 
what  a  noble  Lord  on  the  other  side 
(Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  had  said  of  its 
operation  imder  some  mischance  in  some 
backwood  State  of  America.  He  came 
to  that  House  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  having  taken  a  most  active  part 
in  political  measures  during  the  last 
twenty  years — and  he  believed  there  was 
no  measure  of  so  much  political  impor- 
tance, and  which  woidd  give  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  country  as  the  Ballot. 
He  had  seen  the  Ballot  in  operation  in 
America,  and  he  had  watched  with  the 
eye  of  a  student  of  political  economy  the 
last  contest  but  one  m  that  country,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President 
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for  a  second  time.     He  went,  accompa- 
nied by  the  British  Consul  and  Mr.  Cyrus 
Field,  to  fourteen  different  polling-booths 
during  that  contest  and  noted  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  voting ;  and  what  was  the 
result  ?    Why,  that  in  New  York,  which 
had  been  agitated  to  the  greatest  extent 
for  the  previous  six  months,  on  the  day 
of  election  all  was  as  quiet  and  orderly 
as  could  possibly  be  conceived.      The 
people  went  to  exercise  their  suffrages 
as  if  they  were  performing  a  great  moral 
and  religious  duty.      It  was  true  the 
public-houses,  the  gin-vaults,    and  the 
beer-houses  were  closed — a  regulation 
which  we  might  well  imitate ;  and  it 
was  also  true  that  they  were  spared  the 
riotous  proceedings  of  tiie  nomination  day 
— another  precedent  which  this  country 
might  advantageously  follow.  He  denied 
that  a  person  could  bribe,  control,  or  in- 
timidate under  the  Ballot.     He  believed 
the  mode  of  voting  by  Ballot  in  America 
was  as  near  perfection  as  they  could  ex- 
pect any  human  institution  to  be.     The 
American  voter's  landlord  might  walk 
before  him,  and  his  employer  behind 
him,  without  either  of  them  being  aWe 
to  intimidate  or  coerce  him.     He  could 
likewise,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
experience    in    elections,     confirm    the 
opmion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hud- 
dersfield  (Mr.   Leatham)  that  bribeiy, 
intimidation,  or   undue   influence   pre- 
vailed over  two-thirds  of  the  electors 
of  every  borough  and  county  in  this 
coimtry,  such  practices  not  being  eon- 
fined   to  politicians  on  one  side  only, 
but  being  resorted  to  by  the  friends  on 
both  sides.     It  was  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  convince  employers  that  their  work- 
men ought  not  to  accept  their  advice  in 
political  matters.     He  had  asked  an  em- 
ployer why  he  would  not  favour  the 
Ballot,  and  that  employer  could  not  im- 
derstand  why  an  employer  of  labour 
should  not  have  more  influence  over  those 
he   employed  than  anyone  else.     That 
employer  could  not  understand  why  his 
workmen  should  not  believe  that  his  in- 
telligence was  superior  to  their  own,  and 
accept  his  judgment  on  political  ques- 
tions in  preference  to  their  own.     He 
(Mr.  Chaawick)  said  to  that  employer — 
^*  I  would  venture  to  place  the  political 
intelligence  and  experience  of  any  half- 
dozen  of  your  foremen  against  your  own, " 
and  he  Mr.  (Chadwick)  dare  say  that  in 
point  of  intelligence,   experience,   and 
knowledge  of  political    economy  tiiey 
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would  be  superior  to  that  employer, 
A  vote  was  in  his  opinion  a  right  and 
not  a  trust ;  but,  however  that  might  be, 
it  ought  certainly  to  be  given  with  per- 
fect freedom.  It  was  as  unjust  as  im- 
politic, and  as  wrong,  to  interfere  with 
the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his  vote  as  it 
was  to  tamper  with  a  juryman  in  the  box. 
There  was  no  political  question  of  half 
such  importance  as  thait  of  purifying  the 
mode  in  which  Members  of  Parliament 
were  elected,  and  he  hoped  therefore  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Huddersfield  would 
persevere  with  his  Motion. 

Sib  FEANCIS  CE088LEY  recom- 
mended the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tyrone  (Lord  Claud  Hamilton)  to  read  at 
his  leisure  the  speech  which  was  de- 
livered by  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiral^  (Mr.  Childers)  on  the  9th 
February,  1860,  shortly  after  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  first  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  did  not 
advance  a  single  argument  against  the 
Ballot,  but  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  it  meant  secresy,  and  that  secresy 
meant  deception.  If  the  noble  Lord 
looked  at  the  report  of  the  speech  re- 
ferred to,  he  would  find  that  in  Australia 
the  adoption  of  the  Ballot  had  not  pro- 
duced the  evils  ho  so  much  dreaded. 
He  entered  Parliament  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  with  a  determination  to  do  all 
he  coidd  to  make  the  House  in  reality 
what  it  was  in  name — the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Conservatives  were  then 
adverse  to  extending  the  suffrage,  fear- 
ing that  a  disturbance  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1832  would  tend  to  Americanize 
our  institutions.  He  found,  too,  that 
most  of  the  Leaders  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House,  with  the  notable  exceptions 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  Earl 
Russell^  were  afraid  to  make  any  change 
in  our  electoral  system.  Lord  Palmerston 
professed  himself  content  with  the  settle- 
ment of  1832,  although  if  the  people 
had  clamoured  for  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  it 
rather  than  resign  Office.  He  did  not, 
however,  believe — when  he  was  well  off 
with  things  as  they  were — in  building  up 
a  wall  to  run  his  head  against,  and  was 
determined  **  neither  to  bum  his  bridges 
or  destroy  his  boats."  After  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  death,  however,  the  Leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  demand  for  Re- 
form, and  for  his  own  part,  as  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  was  concerned, 


he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  change 
which  had  been  effected.  But  every  man 
upon  the  electoral  register  should  have 
the  power  of  voting  as  he  liked,  and 
should  not  be  controlled  or  compelled  to 
vote  in  a  particular  way  by  somebody 
else.  They  were  told  that  a  vote  was  a 
trust,  and  that  the  way  in  which  it  was 
used  should  be  published  to  the  world. 
But  now  that  every  householder  had  a 
vote  that  argument  lost  much  of  its  force, 
because  the  trust,  if  it  was  one,  could 
only  be  exercised  for  women,  children, 
and  lodgers.  But  if  it  were  a  trust,  why 
could  not  the  voter  be  trusted  with  it  ? 
Could  he  not  use  it  better  if  allowed  to 
vote  as  he  thought  right  than  he  could 
by  being  compeUed  to  vote  as  some  one 
else  thought  right  ?  An  hon.  Friend  of 
his,  who  was  a  Member  of  that  House 
and  a  large  landowner,  once  said  to  him, 
**I  have  never  any  trouble  about  the 
votes  of  my  tenants.  When  a  farm  is  to 
let,  my  manager  tells  the  applicants  that 
it  is  the  farm  which  gives  the  vote,  and 
not  the  tenant ;  that  he  can  put  in  any 
tenant  he  likes,  and  that  there  must  be 
no  misunderstanding  whatever  about  the 
vote.  Consequently  I  have  no  trouble 
with  my  tenants,  who  go  to  the  poll  like 
sheep."  But  that  was  altogether  wrong 
in  principle  ;  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  landlord  to  have  all  the 
votes  of  his  estate  in  his  own  person  and 
for  the  tenants  to  have  none  at  all.  He 
himself  was  a  large  manufacturer,  but 
he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  have  any 
influence  over  the  votes  of  the  people  in 
his  employ.  He  was  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot,  because  he  believed  that  under 
that  system  we  should  have  no  more 
chance  of  personation  or  of  bribery  than 
existed  at  present,  and  we  should  get  rid 
of  intimidation  and  of  the  disgracefrd  tur- 
moil and  riot  that  too  frequently  occtirred 
now  at  election  times. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  can  very  well 
understand  the  object  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham)  in  making  this  Motion, 
and  in  raising  the  discussion  which  he 
has  raised.  There  was  undeniable 
truth  and  force  in  his  objection  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  in  other  respects 
criticize  or  condemn,  has  the  effect,  so 
far  as  public  debate  and  public  indica- 
tions are  concerned,  of  consigning  the 
question  of  secret  voting,  in  whicn  he 
i&els  80  deep  an  interest,  to  silence  for  ^ 
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considerable  length  of  time.  I  cannot  | 
wonder,  therefore,  nor  can  I  make  the 
slightest  complaint  that  my  hon.  Friend 
should  have  thought  fit  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  specifically  to 
this  subject,  while  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit— in  common,  I  think,  with  all  who 
heard  him — that  he  performed  his  task 
in  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability.  I  do 
not  know,  from  the  desolate  state  of  the 
Benches  opposite,  whether  it  be  true 
that  it  is  the  business  of  an  Opposition 
in  this  country  to  oppose  the  existing 
Government.  K  so,  I  do  not  think,  in 
the  present  state  of  those  Benches,  that 
they  are  sufficiently  performing  that 
duty.       With    the    exception    of   that 

Secially  independent  portion  of  the 
ouse  which  sits  below  the  Q-angway,  I 
might  say  that  in  this  debate  we  have 
had  the  matter  almost  entirely  to  our- 
selves, and  that  we  can  discuss  it  as 
persons  who  are  imited  for  the  most 
part  in  a  common  object — a  common 
object  as  regards  political  purposes  for 
which  we  are  associated,  and  the  subject 
of  this  discussion.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  man  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House — and  certainly  I  am  not  he — ^who 
will  deny  or  question,  for  one  moment, 
that  it  is  our  absolute  duty,  as  has  been 
so  well  said  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer),  to  give  every  faciHty 
we  can  to  the  voter  lor  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  to  take  out  of  his 
way,  if  it  be  in  our  power,  all  impedi- 
ments which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object,  and  to  secure,  on  his 
behalf,  the  means  by  which  he  can  exer- 
cise his  right  of  suffirage  with  perfect 
freedom.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I,  for 
one,  am  disposed  to  look  at  this  debate ; 
and  imdoubtedly  I  think  my  hon.  Friend 
has  considerable  reason  to  feel  grateful 
to  the  more  strenuous  opponents  of 
secret  voting,  most  of  whom  are  to  be 
found"  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
for  the  manner  in  which — with  little 
more  than  one  single  exception — they 
have  left  him  this  evening  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  Having  said  this 
much,  and  having  fully  recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  this  discussion,  I  can  well 
account  for  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter  part  of  that  Motion — 
namely,  the  Instruction  which  he  pro- 
poses should  be  given  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee the  House  is  about  to    appoint 
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almost  immediately — ^I  hope  he  will 
permit  me  respectfrilly  to  make  a  few 
representations.  He  proposed  the  Com- 
mittee should  take  into  consideration  the 
various  methods  of  taking  votes  by 
Ballot,  which  are  at  present  in  use  in 
various  portions  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  foreign  countries,  together  with 
any  modifications  thereof,  which  may  be 
suggested,  and  report  on  the  most 
efficient  and  convenient  system  of 
baUoting.  As  I  have  said,  I  look  upon 
this  debate — ^with  which  my  hon.  Fnend 
has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied — as  the 
main  object  which  he  has  in  view;  and 
therefore  I  feel  the  less  difficulty  in 
urging  upon  him,  or,  at  least,  in  laying 
before  him  some  considerations  which 
appear  to  me  to  show  that  his  Motion 
shoidd  not  be  pressed.  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  Friend  w^l  feel  that  this  is  a  Com- 
mittee which  has  some  peculiar  claims  on 
our  consideration.  It  is  a  Committee 
which  will  be  formed  of  G-entlemen  of 
great  weight  and  ability,  who  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  who  possess 
every  qualification  necessary  to  enable 
them  rightly  and  fully  to  discharge  their 
duties;  and  it  is  a  Committee  which 
derives  its  title  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  In  that 
Speech  it  was  recommended  to  Parlia- 
ment that  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted **into  the  present  modes  of  con- 
ducting Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Elections,"  and  that  we  should  consider 
'*  whether  it  may  be  possible  to  provide 
any  further  guarantees  for  their  tran- 
quillity, purity,  and  freedom."  The 
terms  in  which  the  Committee  has  been 
appointed  follow  precisely  the  language 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and 
require  the  Committee  to  conduct  their 
examination  with  the  view  of  promoting, 
if  necessary,  further  guarantees  for  tran- 
quillity, purity,  and  freedom  of  election. 
I  understand  my  hon.  Friend,  however, 
in  this  Instruction,  to  have  before  him 
an  object  which  I  conceive  to  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
sure  in  me  face  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country  that  the  subject-matter  which 
he  covers  by  his  Instruction  will  un- 
questionably form  a  part,  and  a  veiy  im- 
portant part,  of  the  investigation  of  that 
Committee.  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
assume  that  if  my  hon.  Friend  feels 
satisfied  in  that  essential  point  he  will 
not  desire  to  lead  the  House  somewhat 
out  of  its  usual  and  more  convenient 
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path,  as  was  well  observed  by  my  right 
ton.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
in  instructing  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  what,  if  i  may  use  the  phrase,  it  is 
already  of  itself  instructed.     The  Com- 
mittee is  to  examine  into  the  necessity 
or  possibility  of  further  guarantees  for 
tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion.    Is  it  possible  to  adopt  words  com- 
prehensive  in  their  character  and  not 
therefore  narrowly  or  exclusively  directed 
to  secret  voting,  but  which  must,  by  a 
moral  compulsion,  if  that  should  be  ne- 
cessary, lead  the  Committee  to  inquire 
into  everything  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  voting  ?    What  are  your  great 
objects  in  regard  to  secret  voting  ?  They 
are  these — Mst,  to  provide  better  gua- 
rantees against  bribery;  and  therefore 
the  Committee  has  to  inquire  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  provide  better 
guarantees  for  purity  of  election.    Tour 
other  great  object  is  to  provide  guaran- 
tees against  intimidation ;  and  therefore 
the  Committee  has  to  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  freedom  of  election 
can  be  better  secured.     There  cannot,  I 
think,  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  is 
the  obvious  duty  of  the  Committee,  and 
I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that  it 
is  clearly  right  we  should  presume  that 
duty  will  be  performed.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  question  the  propriety  of  the  rule 
which  allows  a  Meniber  to  move  an  In- 
struction to  a  Select  Committee,  because 
it  may  often  happen  that  when  a  Select 
Committee  is  appointed  the  precise  pro- 
vince within  which  it  is  to  act  may  not 
at  the  moment  be  distinctly  imderstood, 
and  it  may  be  extremely  desirable  to  re- 
move all  doubt  upon  that  point.     But  I 
think  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.     If  I  refer  also  to  the  speech 
in  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Bruce)   moved  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  I  think  that  had  there 
been  a  lingering  doubt  upon  this  point 
that   speech  must  have   effectually  re- 
moved it.     My  hon.  Friend,  therefore, 
has  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  very 
thing  which  he  desires  to  do  will  be  un- 
questionably done,  but  subject  to  this 
condition,  that  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Committee  to  be  free  we  must  suppose 
it  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
other  side ;  and  if  it  were  to  form  a 
judgment  adverse  to  secret  voting,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  my  hon.  Friend  would 
be  very  anxious  that  the  same  tribimal 


should  investigate  the  matter  with  a  view 
of  discovering  the  best  mode  by  which 
secret  voting  could  be  carried  out.  On 
the  other  hand  should  the  Committee 
find  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  hon. 
Friend  is  sanguine  upon  that  point — 
that  secret  voting  is  desirable,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  very  words 
"providing  further  guarantees"  direct 
them  not  to  a  mere  abstract  discussion 
of  what  system  may  be  the  best  on  the 
whole,  but  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  practical  means  whereby  that  system 
shall  be  carried  into  effect.  I  woula  ven- 
ture to  add  one  more  consideration  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight.  In  the  former  evening,  when 
this  Committee  was  proposed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Imi- 
versity  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Committee  would 
enter  into  a  real  and  impartial  inquiry, 
and  was  not  merely  to  be  a  cover  for  a 
foregone  conclusion.  That  is,  I  fear,  a 
reproach  to  which  this  Committee  may 
in  the  end  be  subject.  The  time  may 
come  —  and  especially  if  the  Committee 
gives  the  engagement  which  my  hon. 
Friend  desires  and  anticipates  —  when 
we  may  be  open,  unjustly  but  possibly, 
to  the  suspicion  or  imputation  that  this 
Committee  was  a  Committee  of  intrigue 
— ^that  it  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  and  hiding  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object  which  we  did  not  like  openly 
and  manfully  to  avow.  I  only  mention 
that  because  I  think  it  is  a  reason  for 
our  abstaining  from  a  proceeding  which 
might  appear  to  give  colour  to  such  an 
imputation.  My  hon.  Friend,  I  think, 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  fair  meaning 
of  the  reference  to  the  Committee,  toge- 
ther with  the  construction  which  the  Go- 
vernment, as  the  Advisers  of  the  Eoyal 
Speech,  and  as  the  Movers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, have  put  upon  it.  I  do  not,  for 
a  moment,  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  which  has  been  taken  by  my  hon. 
Friend  in  raising  the  discussion  this  even- 
ing with  the  view  of  bringing  this  great 
and  important  question  under  the  notice 
of  the  public,  ^ut  I  am  convinced  that 
he  will,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
exercise  a  wise  discretion  if  he  will  take 
the  advice  he  received  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  not  only  from  a  friend,  but 
from  a  veteran  friend  of  secret  voting — 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer) — 
and  if  he  will  not  ask  &e  House  to  en- 
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large  the  Committee  by  specific  instruc- 
tions, but  will  leave  it  to  exercise  its 
freedom  in  full  confidence  that  that 
freedom  will  be  rightly  used. 

Me.  LEATHAM  said,  that  after  the 
fall  and  satisfactory  explanation  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  he  felt  that  he  should 
best  consult  the  convenience  of  the  House 
by  withdrawing  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

POST  HORSE  AND  CARRIAGE 

LICENCES  DUTIES. 

MOTION  FOR  COMMITTEE. 

Acts  relating  thereto  read. 

Mr.    Alderman    W.    LAWEENCE 

rose  to  move  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 

House— 

"  That  the  Taxes  on  Locomotion  should  be  re- 
Tised,  reduced,  and  equalised,  and  that  the  Mile- 
age Duty  and  Licences  on  Stage  Carriages  and 
Omnibuses,  vii.,  one  fiirthing  per  mile  and  £3  8#. 
annual  Licence  Duty  to  carry  more  than  eight 
persons,  and  ten  shillings  annual  Licence  Duty  to 
carry  not  more  than  eight  persons,  should  be 
repealed  :  and  that  the  Post  Horses  and  Carriage 
Licences  Duties  be  repealed,  yiz. : — Keeping  1 
Horse  or  Carriage,  £5  per  annum ;  not  exceeding 
3  Horses  or  2  Carriages,  £10  per  annum;  not 
exceeding  4  Horses  or  3  Carriages,  £15  per 
annum  ;  not  exceeding  5  Horses  or  4  Carriages^ 
£20  per  annum ;  not  exceeding  6  Horses  or  5 
Carriages,  £25  per  annum ;  not  exceeding  8 
Horses  or  6  Carriages,  £30  per  annum ;  not 
exceeding  12  Horses  or  9  Carriages,  £40  per 
annum  ;  not  exceeding  10  Horses  or  12  Carriages, 
£50  per  annum  ;  not  exceeding  20  Horses  or  15 
Carriages,  £60  per  annum ;  exceeding  15  Car- 
riages, £70  per  annum ;  exceeding  20  Horses, 
then  for  eyery  additional  number  of  10  Horses, 
and  for  eyery  additional  number  less  than  10  over 
and  above  20  or  any  other  multiple  of  10  Horses, 
the  further  additional  Duty  of  £10  per  annum. 
And  that  the  Metropolitan  Hackney  Carriage 
Duty  and  Licences  be  repealed,  viz. : — 7  shillings 
per  week,  or  6  shillings  per  week  if  not  used  on 
Sunday :  and  a  Licence  Duty  of  £1  per  annum 
on  each  Hackney  Carriage :  And  that  there 
should  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
annual  Licence  Duties  under  the  Excise  levied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present  Licence  Duties 
on  Dogs,  viz.  : — Every  person  letting  Horses  or 
Carriages  for  hire,  and  every  proprietor  of  any 
Stage  Coach,  Omnibus,  or  other  Public  Convey- 
ance, and  of  every  Hackney  Carriage  or  other 
Vehicle  plying  for  hire  in  the  public  streets  or 
roads,  the  following  Duties : — Upon  every  Horse, 
£1  per  annum ;  upon  every  Vehicle  drawn  by 
one  or  more  Horses,  £1  per  annum,  unless  such 
Horses  or  Vehicles  are  used  wholly  and  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  agriculture." 

The  hon.  Q^ntleman  said,  he  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  which  a  private  Member 
must  have  in  proposing  a  remission  of 
taxation,  for  if  he  did  so  before  the 
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Financial  Statement  was  made  he  was 
told  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer did  not  yet  know  with  certainty 
what  taxes  could  be  remitted ;  and  if  he 
did  so  afterwards  he  was  told  that  the 
financial  arrangement«  for  the  year  could 
not  be  varied.  In  the  one  case  he  was 
too  soon,  in  the  other  case  too  late,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  time  for 
making  such  a  proposal.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  fourth  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  whom  he  should  have 
appealed  for  the  remission  of  these  taxes 
— a  result  which  would  be  not  only  for 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  but  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public  generally.  In 
1866  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
stated  that  the  whole  subject  of  taxes  on 
locomotion  required  to  be  reviewed,  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire TMr.  Disraeli)  in  1867,  and  the 
right  non.  Member  for  Northampton- 
slure  (Mr.  Hunt)  ia  1868,  without  deny- 
ing that  the  question  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  Gk)vemment,  merely  pleaded 
their  inability  to  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
as  the  revenue  was  declining  and  tiie  ex- 
penditure increasing.  Wim  regard  to 
the  stage  coach  duty  and  the  duty  on 
cabs  and  omnibuses,  it  might  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  they  applied  simply  to 
the  metropolis,  but  the  fact  was  that 
every  place  throughout  the  country  was 
affected  by  them.  In  1844  Parlia- 
ment compelled  the  railway  companies 
to  carry  third-class  passengers  at  \d.  a 
mile,  but  Parliament  never  provided  the 
means  for  those  third-class  passengers 
to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  railway 
stations,  and  the  duties  on  stage  coaches 
and  flys  remaining  imaltered,  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poorer  classes  from  the 
ra&way  stations  to  their  towns  and  vil- 
lages often  cost  as  much  as  the  fare  for 
a  long  distance  by  the  third  class  in  a 
railway  train.  In  1864,  before  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  stage  carriages, 
the  amoimt  of  mileage  traversed  by  them 
increased  by  only  20,000  miles  over  that 
of  the  preceding  year;  but  in  1865, 
after  the  duty  had  been  reduced  from 
\d.  to  ^d.  a  nule,  the  mileage  increased 
by  690,000  miles  over  the  preceding 
year;  in  1866,  by  600,000  miles  more; 
and  in  1867,  when  the  duty  was  further 
reduced  to  \d,  per  mile,  there  was  the 
immense  increase  of  1,179,000  miles,  in 
addition  to  all  the  preceding.  It  ap- 
peared that  after  the  reduction  of  the 
mileage  duty  to  \d.y  the  sum  paid  for 
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licences  and  mileage  duty  was  still  twice 
as  great  in  proportion  to  profits  as  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  by  railways.      The 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  in 
1864  paid  £53,300,  or  Sf  per  cent  on 
their  earnings ;  while  the  railway  com- 
panies paid  £430,000,  or  1   3-lOths  on 
their  earnings.     The  next  duty  to  which 
he  would  refer  was  the  post  horse  duty. 
AU  cabs  and  vehicles  tlioughout  Great 
Britcdn,  excepting  London,  were  charged 
to  that  duty.     In  London  there  was  a 
graduated  scale  of  duty,  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  the  smaller  the  trade 
the  greater  amoimt  of  duty  was  paid 
proportionally,  because  the  duty  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  extent  the 
trade  and  the  number  of  vehicles  kept. 
The  hackney  carriage  duty  was  confined 
to  the  metropolis,  and  was  the  most  op- 
pressive of  the  duties  levied  on  locomo- 
tion.    The  House  would  scarcely  credit 
him  when  he  stated    that,    while  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  proprietor 
of  fifty  horses  and  carriages  in  Birming- 
ham or  any  other  country  town  was 
something  like  £170,  in  London  it  was 
£962  10«.     If  a  small  trader  should  set 
up  a  four-wheeled  waggonette  and  drive 
it  twice  a  week  to  a  market  town,  or  take 
four  or  six  passengers  to  a  railway  sta- 
tion, he  would  have  to  take  out  a  stage 
carriage  licence  and  pay  the  mileage  and 
post  horse  duties,  and  if  he  wanted  to 
drive  his  wife  and  family  a  little  way 
into  the  country  he  would  have  to  pay 
on  that  one-horse  carriage  not  less  than 
£10   18«.      He  had  received  numerous 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  coimtry 
where  persons  keeping  a  one-horse  con- 
veyance for  family  use  and  letting  it  to 
a  neighbouring- tradesman  had  been  sur- 
charged and  compelled  to  pay  the  as- 
sessed taxes  and  also  the  expenses    of 
the  appeal ;  and  the  Treasury,  when  ap- 
plied to,  answered  that  when  the  carriage 
was  let  out  the  customer  paid  the  duty, 
and  when  it  was  used  to  drive  the  owner's 
family  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
pay  it.      These  taxes  must    fall  most 
neavily  on  those  who  had  only  one  or 
two   carriages,   and  tended  to  prevent 
that  locomotion  throughout  the  country 
which  was  essential  to  the  general  com- 
fort, health,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
They  were  not  only  oppressive  in  some 
districts,   but   perfectly   prohibitory    in 
others.     He  should  suggest  that  there 
shoidd  be  an  uniform  excise  duty  of  20*. 
on  each  horse,  and  of  20«.  on  each  car- 


riage, and  that  both  the  horse  and  the 
vehicle  might  be  used  in  any  way  the 
proprietor  thought  proper.     That  would 
be  a  boon   to  the   wnole  community. 
He  had  entered  upon  the  question  how 
these  taxes  were  levied  and  collected. 
They  formed  five   or  six  items  of  the 
acootmt  in  the  public  revenue.     He  pro- 
posed to  reduce,  not  only  the  expense  of 
management,  but  the  collection  of  these 
taxes.     In  1866  the  amount  of  taxes  on 
these  descriptions  of  vehicles  amounted 
to  £427,000 ;   but  after  they  had  been 
reduced,    in     1868,    the    amoxmt    was 
£200,000  ;  and  in  1869  it  was  £276,000  ; 
so  that  these  taxes  were  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  which  they 
stood  formerly,  and  he  objected  that  the 
system    of    collection    and   assessment 
should  remain  ihe  same.      The  hackney 
carriage  trade  in  London  was  the  only 
one  in  which  the  charges  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  were  fixed  by  law,  and  in 
wluch  there  was  no  competition.     They 
were  told  on  high  authority,  that  if  they 
had  open  competition  dirty  and  ricketty 
cabs  would  soon  vanish  from  our  street. 
That  was  the  testimony  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.    In  1866  there  were  7,160  cabs, 
but  the  number  was  now  reduced  to 
5,300.      Persons  interested  in  this  busi- 
ness had  been  crushed  by  the  oppressive 
tax,  and  had  not  been  able  to  turn  their 
attention  successfully  to  any  other  trade. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  had  published  regu- 
lations, the  fulfilment  of  which  involved 
some  little  expenditure,  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  cabs  could  not  afford, 
they  compelled  him  to  withdraw  the  ob- 
noxious provision  because  they   could 
not  afford  the  extra  expenditure.     He 
appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  say  whether  it  was  creditable  to 
l3ie  metropolis  that  the  public  carriages 
should  be  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  present  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
metropolis  ought  to  be  supplied  with  bet- 
ter public  vehicles  than  it  had  at  present, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  secure 
this  obiect  should  be  to  have  this  enor- 
mous charge  of  £19  5«.  per  annum  for 
each  vehicle  reduced,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  charge  was  only  6r^.  per  mile. 
Why  should  not  London  have  convey- 
ances equal  to  those  possessed  by  Paris 
or  GFeneva?    If  they  took  one  of  the 
largest  provincial  towns,  it  would  be 
found  that  in  Birmingham  a  cab  paid 
only  £5  per  annum  to  the  public  re* 
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venue.  He  trusted  the  CliJtiicellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not  foUow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors  and  plead 
for  postponement  until  a  more  conveni- 
ent season.  No  season  was  as  conveni- 
ent as  the  present.  The  eleventh  Re- 
port of  the  Liland  Revenue  Commission- 
ers, that  for  1867,  stated  with  reference 
to  this  matter — 

"  We  can  scarcely  add  anything  to  our  state- 
ment in  the  tenth  Report  on  the  taxes  on  locomo- 
tion, except  that  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the 
expediency  of  any  further  alteration  in  the  stage 
carriage  and  post  horse  duties  short  of  such  a 
measure  as  would  allow  to  every  man  the  free  use 
of  his  horses  and  carriages  unfettered  by  fiscal 
regulations." 

This  described  the  object  of  his  Motion ; 
he  wished  the  owners  of  horses  and 
carriages  to  be  allowed  to  use  them  or 
let  them  on  hire  without  being  subject 
to  any  fiscal  regulation  whatever.  He 
accordingly  moved  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  Committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  taxes  on  locomotion. 

Mr.  Aldeeman  J.  C.  LAWRENCE 
seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  will  inmiediateiy  re- 
solve itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  said  Acts."  —  {Mr.  Alderman  W. 
Lawrence.) 

Mb.  M'LAREN  urged  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  equalize  the  rates 
if  he  could  not  reduce  them.     Simple 
justice  required  this,  because  at  present 
the  owners  of  a  few  horses  and  carriages 
were  taxed    more    heavily  than    their 
wealthier  competitors.     He  thought  the 
scale  proposed — namely,    £1    for   each 
horse,  and  £1  for  each  carriage— was  a 
fair  one.     The  owner  of  a  single  car- 
riage paid  £5,  but  the  owner  of  nine 
paid  £40 ;  a  still  larger  proprietor  of 
twelve  carriages  paid  the  reduced  tax  of 
£50,  and  the  owner  of  fifteen  paid  only 
£60,  instead  of  £75,  which  woidd  be 
payable  at  the  rate  of  £5  each.     The 
result  was  that  the  proprietor  of  thirty- 
five  carriages  paid  only  £2  each,   and 
the  proprietor  of  seventy  paid  but  £1. 
The  law,   therefore,    gave    the    larger 
trader  an  advantage    over  the    small. 
The  rule  a43  regards  horses  was  most  ex- 
traordinary.     Six  horses  could  be  kept 
at  £3,   and  every  horse  above  twen^ 
could  be  kept  for  a  duty  of  £1  a  head. 
What  would  be  thoufi;ht  of  a  law  which 
relieved  the  owner  of  twenty  ships  from 
paying  full  dues  for  lights  and  docks 

l£r.  Alderman  W,  Lawrence 


while  the  poor  shipowners  paid  fall  dues 
for  their  one  or  two  ships  r  He  had  a 
constituent  who  had  about  500  horses, 
and  he  only  paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  a 
head  for  all  exceeding  twenty,  but  his 
poorer  neighbours,  who  had  fewer  than 
twenty,  paid  £3  15«.,  £4,  £4  3«.  4rf.,  for 
each  horse,  and  so  on — for  the  scale  was 
a  sort  of  a  jump  one.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  no  doubt,  might  say 
he  wanted  £250,000  from  those  duties; 
but  then  let  him  lay  it  on  honestly.  Let 
there  be  an  equality  between  the  rich 
and  poor.  The  present  scale  of  duties 
enabled  large  proprietors  to  ruin  small 
ones  and  obtain  a  monopoly.  He  called 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
wiiatever  might  be  the  state  of  the 
finances,  to  do  justice  by  equalizing  the 
rates. 

Mb.  CHARLEY  took  exception  to 
the  worthy  Alderman's  proposal  to  abo- 
lish the  existing  distinction  between  six- 
day  and  seven-day  cabs,  urging  that  the 
six-day  cab  movement  had  been  most 
beneficial  to  cabmen,  and  had  raised 
their  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition, and  that  it  had  received  an  im- 
pulse from  the  difference  of  duty  in 
favour  of  the  six-day  cab.  It  was  only 
fair  that  the  difference  should  be  al- 
lowed, and  he  trusted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  continue  it  in  any 
changes  he  might  propose. 

Mb.  murphy,  as  representing  an 
important  Wsh  constituency,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  Cork  the  tax 
charged  on  each  vehicle  was  £2  4«.  Irf., 
but  a  man  could  keep  thirty  or  forty 
vehicles  for  this  one  payment.  What 
the  car-proprietors  in  Cork  had  peti- 
tioned for  was  that  each  vehicle  should  be 
taxed,  so  that  the  same  amount  as  now 
might,  in  the  aggregate,  be  produced 
for  the  Exchequer. 

Mb.  Aldebman  LXJSK  said,  several 
of  his  constituents  had  requested  him  to 
support  this  Motion.  They  felt  that  the 
law  dealt  hardly  with  them  in  imposing 
an  amount  of  duty  on  cabs  from  whi(£ 
carriages  were  exempt.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  say  he  needed 
the  money  the  present  duties  produced, 
but  necessity  was  the  tyrant's  plea  ;  and 
why  shoidd  we  punish  a  useful  class  so 
much  when  the  money  might  be  saved 
in  many  ways  ?  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  think  the  worthy  Alderman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
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Alderman  W.  Lawrence)  has  well  dis- 
charged his  duty  to  his  constituents  by 
makmg  himself  so  thoroughly  master  of 
the  question,  and  bringing  it  before  us 
in  so  tangible  and  clear  a  form.  He 
must  have  taken  great  pains  with  the 
subject,  for  he  seems  to  have  made  him- 
self completely  master  of  it.  The  hon. 
Member  has  been  fortunate  in  his  cam- 
paign in  this  matter;  for  although  he 
has  attacked  three  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer — he  has  vanquished  them  all. 
He  may  well  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

"  Thus  far  with  viotorj  xuy  arms  are  crowned  ; 
For  tho'  I  have  not  foaght,  yei  have  I  found 
No  foes  to  fight  withal." 

He  has  only  appeared  in  character,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  been  prostrate 
before  his  lance.  I  am  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  his  arguments,  and  therefore  he 
may  have  me  as  a  fourth  captive  to  his 
bow  and  spear.  Nor  wiU  I  do  as  the 
worthy  Alderman  (Mr.  Alderman  Lusk) 
fancifully  anticipates — ^trouble  the  House 
with  any  pleas  about  my  miseries  and 
necessities ;  these  will  come  soon  enough 
when  I  open  my  Budget.  I  frankly  ad- 
mit that  these  taxes  press  very  heavily, 
and  that  they  are  relics  of  otner  times 
and  other  manners.  The  post  horse  duty 
seems  to  have  outlived  the  post  horse 
itself;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  whenever 
the  time  shall  arrive  when  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  shall  again  address 
himself  to  the  delightful  task  of  allevi- 
ating the  burdens  of  taxation,  no  subject 
can  be  mentioned  that  will  be  better 
worthy  his  attention  than  this.  I  hope 
the  worthy  Alderman  the  Member  fer 
the  City  of  London,  and  other  Gentle- 
men who  have  addressed  the  House,  will 
be  satisfied  with  this  general  declara- 
tion. The  subject  shall  have  my  most 
serious  attention  whenever  that  atten- 
tion can  be  profitably  and  practically 
applied  to  it.  I  will  say  one  word  in 
reference  to  what  was  seiid  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Murphy) ;  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  him  for  having 
mentioned  Ireland,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  that  country  that  it  is  exempted  from 
assessed  taxes,  and  amongst  others  from 
the  tax  on  carriages  ;  and  no  doubt 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject — 
listening  to  the  exhortations  of  the  hon. 
Members  for  Edinburgh  and  Finsbury 
(Mr.  M'Laren  and  Mr.  Lusk)  to  **  Be 
just  and  fear  not"  in  this  matter — we 
may  take  into  consideration   the  pro- 


priety of  equalizing  these  taxes  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
hope  the  worthy  Alderman  will  not 
persevere  with  his  Motion,  which  can 
answer  no  good  purpose;  but  that  he 
will  be  satisfied  with  having  thrown  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  this  question,  and 
with  having  made  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  of  dealing  with  it  which  I  do  not 
doubt  will  be  useful  to  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  constitute  himself  a  pupil  of 

the  hon.  Member.  

Mb.  Alderman  W.  LAWEENCE  said, 
he  readily  accepted  the  very  frank  and 
candid  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  an  earnest  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  at  some 
ftiture  period  relieve  the  public  from 
this  taxation.  The  ri^ht  hon.  G-entleman 
had  felt  himself  una  Die  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments in  this  case;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  it  might  be  reserved  to  him 
to  carry  out  his  views  upon  the  subject 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
INCOME  TAX— RESOLUTION. 


Mr.  WH  alley  said,  he  rose  to  move 
the  Eesolution,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  urged  upon  the  House  that 
the  adoption  of  this  Motion  would  not 
depend  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer having  a  surplus  to  deal  with. 
This  was  really  a  serious  question,  and 
he  trusted  that  he  would  have  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  a  subject  which  had 
entered  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  as 
one  involving  a  grievance  of  great  mag- 
nitude. He  had  that  day  presented  fifty 
Petitions,  signed  by  between  20,000  and 
30,000  members  of  the  trading  classes 
and  others,  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  trades  were  assessed  to  the  income 
tax.  Amongst  the  petitioners  were  about 
200  coimty  magistrates,  and  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  in  their  view  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  land — ^the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  which  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  prosperity  of  the  trading 
classes — ^that  the  trading  and  prof  essioncQ 
classes  should  be  relieved  from  the  in- 
tolerable burthen  of  the  income  tax.  It 
was  only  fair  to  say  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  traders  who  had  signed 
these  Petitions  did  not  concur  in  the  view 
he  took  on  this  subject.  They  said  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  pay  a 
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Bpecial  tax  as  long  as  the  inoome  tax 
was  imposed  on  land  and  fixed  property. 
They  were  willing  to  pay  for  licenses  for 
carrying  on  trade,  or  any  other  tax 
which  it  was  not  difficidt  to  devise,  but 
all  of  them  said  they  would  no  longer 
submit  to  the  unjust,  inqtdsitorial,  and 
most  injurious  system  of  assessing  and 
levying  the  income  tax.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  recognize  that  sentiment 
by  at  once  unconditionally  repealing  the 
inoome  tax.  The  Qt)vemment  said  to  a 
tradesman — Fix  your  own  value  on  your 
trade.  He  generally  gave  the  benent  of 
a  doubt  to  hmiself  by  putting  the  amount 
of  his  income  at  a  very  low  figure.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  not  possible 
for  a  trader  to  state  the  amount  of  his 
profit  for  the  next  year,  or  for  the  next 
three  years,  with  such  accuracythat  it 
would  not  be  open  to  dispute.  Well,  he 
sent  in  his  return  to  the  Commissioners, 
who  generally  surcharged  him  upon  that. 
Such  had  been  the  anomalies  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  such  irritation  and  sense  of 
indignity  and  insult  had  been  produced 
by  it,  that  to  his  own  knowledge  many 
most  respectable  persons  had  been  driven 
out  of  trade ;  and  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  trade  was  not  very  indirectly  to 
be  traced  to  the  wholesale  demoralization 
which  the  Government  spread  ^broadcast 
throughout  the  country,  when  they  called 
upon  traders  to  sit  m  judgment  upon 
their  own  case,  and  subjected  them  after- 
wards to  the  ordeal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  sat  injudgment  upon  their 
owTi  surcharge.  TLe  only  objection  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  once 
acceding  to  the  Motion  was  that  it  would 
be  hard  upon  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  that  they  should  have  to  bear  an 
addition  to  the  present  income  tax  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  the  deficiency  arising 
from  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax  imder 
Schedule  D;  but  he  suggested  that  if 
the  Resolution  were  carried  the  hon. 
Member  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  would  be  in 
even  in  a  better  position  than  he  was 
now  for  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
local  burdens  upon  lana  to  Imperial 
taxation,  to  which  the  trader  would  con- 
tribute through  the  indirect  taxes. 

Me.  POLLAED-URQUHART  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  it  is  expedient  to  inolude  in  the  Financial 
arrangementa  of  the  Government  for  the  enioing 
year  the  unoonditional  repeal  of  the  Inoome  Tax 
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on  trade  profit!  and  penonal  property  of  all  kinda  ; 
and  that  any  defloienoy  be  raised  by  an  increased 
tax  on  land  and  fixed  property."— (ifr.  Whalley.) 


The  chancellor  of  thb  EX- 
CHEQUER:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  in  two  things. 
First,  I  agree  with  him  when  ha  says 
this  is  a  serious  subject.  Secondly,  I 
ag^e  with  ^iTn  that  the  question  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a 
surplus  or  a  deficiency  cannot  in  respect 
of  this  subject  make  the  slightest  difiBsr^ 
ence  in  the  world.  On  these  two  points 
I  agree  with  l^im ;  but  I  have  listened  to 
the  rest  of  his  speech  without  being  able 
to  agree  with  hun  in  anything  whatever, 
^e  hon.  (Jentleman  is  certainljr  very 
fortunate  in  having  created  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  merits  in  the  breasts  of 
the  200  magistrates  and  others  who  have 
intrusted  hun  with  this  message  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who,  although 
they  do  not  agree  with  him,  have  selected 
him  to  plead  their  cause.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him,  and  certainly  I  shotdd  not 
have  selected  him  to  plead  my  cause. 
But  the  question  is  very  easily  stated ;  it 
is  this — ^mat  trade  and  commerce,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  having  the  burdens 
imposed  on  their  profits  taken  off  and 
imposed  on  land— on  realized  property 

generally.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  if  he  wishes  to  encourage 
trade  and  commerce,  whether  the  way 
to  do  that  is  to  hold  out  to  persons  suc- 
cessful in  these  pursuits  that  when  they 
have  made  a  fortune  that  fortune  shall 
be  taxed,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burdens 
on  all  the  rest  of  the  community  ?  He 
tells  us  that  the  object  he  has  in  view  is 
to  relieve  those  persons  of  intolerable 
burdens  and  mischief ;  and  in  the  same 
brealii  he  tells  us  they  do  not  really  pay 
this  tax,  but  that  it  faUs  on  the  consumer. 
He  tells  us  the  great  misery  they  suffer 
is  that  they  have  to  assess  themselves 
and  be  judges  in  their  own  case.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  those  who  represent  the 
Gt>vemment  objecting  that  persons  on 
whom  the  tax  is  imposed  are  from  the 
necessity  of  the  circumstances  judges  in 
their  own  case — and  no  doubt  that  is  the 
great  defect  in  this  Schedide,  and  affords 
an  argument  against  it ;  but  why  per- 
sons who  are  the  judges  in  their  own 
case,  and  who,  the  non.  Gentleman  says, 
invariably  give  themselves  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  should  object  to  that  favour- 
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able  position  I  cannot  tell.    When  the 
hon.  GFentleman  talks  about  grievance 
and  oppression,  and  tells  us  in  the  same 
breath  that  enormous  frauds  are  com- 
mitted, and   that  a  great  deal  is  not 
paid  which  ought  to  be  paid,  does  he  not 
show  us  that  the  grievance  and  oppres- 
sion carry  with  them  their  own  allevia- 
tion ?    I  really  wish  to  be  serious.    I  do 
not  wajit  to  offend  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  really  it  is  difficult  to  be  serious 
when  such  propositions  are  brought  be- 
fore the  House ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,   I  know  that,  when  approaching 
this  subject,  we  tread  on  delicate  ground, 
for  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
do  feel,  and  have  been  induced  to  feel  by 
a  long  series  of  agitations,  that  there  is 
great  injustice  in  this  tax.      That  is  not 
my    opinion.      I   believe,   with    Adam 
Smith,  that  every  man  should  be  taxed 
according  to  his  ability.     His  ability,  as 
Smith  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  revenue 
which  he  derives  under  the  protection  of 
the  State.     I  believe  that  to  be  sound 
ground.     At  any  rate,  if  it  is  not  so,  we 
must  not  think  we  can  amend  the  in- 
come tax,  but  we  must  give  it  up  alto- 
gether.    The  notion  of  income  is  one 
very  difficult  to  seize.     It  is  like  *'  now." 
In  a  moment  it  flies  from  you  while  you 
stop.     It  is  the  notion  of  a  man's  annual 
revenue  abstracted  altogether  from  the 
idea  of  the  sources  whence  it  comes  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  goes.     That 
is  the  idea  of  an  income ;  and  the  mo- 
ment you  begin  to  say  you  ought  to  pay 
more  on  this  Schedule  and  less  on  that, 
or  abolish,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  a 
Schedule  altogether,  you  are  not  amend- 
ing the  income  tax,  but  destroying  it, 
and  making,  instead  of  it,  an  unfair  and 
bungling  property  tax.     Unless  you  look 
at  income  without  reference  to  the  sources 
whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  an  income-tax  by 
any  argument.     You  cannot  make  any 
difference  by  looking  at  the  destination 
of  income  ;  and  whencesoever  it  comes, 
if  it  is  raised  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government,  it  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
Government.     The  real  evil  of  the  in- 
come tax,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  that  it 
is  levied  in  a  partial  manner  on  land,  or 
realized  property,  or  profits  of  trade,  but 
that,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  per- 
sons having  such  income  as  that  included 
in  Schedule  D  are  judges  in  their  own 
cause,  and  that  this  in  many  instances 
holds  out  a  temptation  to  those  persons  to 


give  too  favourable  an  inteipretation  of 
Sie  amount  of  their  liability.  But  to  say 
that  there  is  an  objection  to  income  tax 
is  ozily  to  say  that  this  tax  is  a  tax  ;  for 
the  inffenuity  of  the  human  mind  never 
did  and  never  will  devise  a  tax  to  which 
there  are  not  objections  more  than  plau- 
sible, £tnd  whidi  would  be  absolutely 
convincing  and  irresistible  if  taxation 
were  not  a  necessity.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  more 
of  the  time  of  the  House  in  resisting  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  fuUy  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  done  justice  to 
the  cause  that  had  been  committed  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  an  imskilfiil  ad- 
vocate ;  but  he  considered  that  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  was  discourteous  in  nis 
criticism  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
committed  the  question  to  him.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no  business 
to  be  discourteous.  He  was  young  in 
his  place.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  exceeded  all  ordinary  license.  [  *  *  Oh, 
oh!"]  He  had  not  only  been  dis- 
courteous, but  impertinent — [**  Order"] 
— in  the  observations  he  had  made.  He 
assured  the  House  he  was  labouring 
imder  a  very  severe  cold.  It  was  very 
little  importance  to  him  what  opinion 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  hold  of 
him ;  but  it  was  unfair  of  him  to  have 
spoken  as  he  did  of  those  gentlemen 
who  had  signed  the  Petition.  Of  this 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  rest 
assured  that  the  matter  would  not  rest 
where  it  was.  The  House  must  excuse 
him  if  he  put  them  to  the  trouble  of 
dividing,  p*  Withdraw."]  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  observed,  wished  him  to 
withdraw  his  Motion.  Well,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  right  hon.  Friend  he  woidd 
withdraw  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN    POOR    ACT    (18«7) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE.        FIB8T    BEADIKO. 

Me.  GOSCHEN,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Act  (1867),  said,  he  had 
noped  to  be  able  that  evening  to  make  a 
statement  ex^aining  the  results  of  Ihe 
Metropolitan  JPoor  I^w  Act  of  1867,  but 
as  snob  a  statement  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  laying  a  number  of  statistics 
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before  the  House,  lie  should  scarcely  be 
justified  in  entering  upon  the  subject  at 
that  hour.  He  would  therefore  merely 
state  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
amend  and  not  to  repeal  any  part  of  the 
Act  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Qathome  Hardy).  With  the 
permission  of  the  House,  he  should  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  reserve  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  Bill  imtil  the 
second  reading,  which  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  fix  for  the  first  Thursday  after 
the  Becess. 

Mb.  QATHOENE  HAEDY  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Q^ntleman  would 
give  him  notice  if  he  ^  intended  to  make 
any  observation  on  what  he  had  said  or 
done  with  regard  to  the  subject. 

Mb.  QOSCHEN  promised  to  comply 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  request. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  ( 1867), 
orders  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Goiohsk,  Mr. 
ABTH17B  PxxL,  and  Mr.  Atrton. 

B\\\pr€$efUedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  53.] 

PRINT  WORKS  REGULATION. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  CKABLEY  trusted  that,  as  a 
new  Member,  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  working  man,  he  should  not  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  vain 
while  he  drew  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  print  works.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  male  children  above  the  age  of 
eight  years  and  under  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  girls  above  the  age  of  thirteen  and 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  women 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  might  be  em- 
ployed for  sixteen  hours  in  one  day  in 
Erint  works.  This  arose  from  the  pecu- 
ar  definition  given  to  the  words  *'  day" 
and  "night"  in  the  8  &  9  Vict,  c.  29, 
whereby  the  word  *'  day"  was  defined  as 
being  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten 
at  night,  and  the  word  "  night"  as 
being  from  ten  at  night  imtil  six  in 
the  morning.  Boys  above  the  age  of 
thirteen  could  be  employed  from  day  to 
day  continuously,  without  any  interval 
being  allowed  for  either  meals  or  sleep. 
The  educational  clauses  of  the  Print 
Work  Acts  were  very  defective — so  much 
so  that  he  understood  that  the  inspectors 
had  given  up  the  attempt  to  work  them 
in  despair.  Under  those  clauses  a  child 
was  only  required  to  attend  school  for 
thirty  days  in  the  half-year,  and  those 
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days  were  to  be  continuous,  so^that  a 
child  might  be  at  work  for  five  months 
in  the  half-year  and  only  one  month  at 
school.  Of  course,  such  a  system  of 
education  was  practically  useless.  The 
working  men  proposed  to  assimilate  the 
Print  Works  Act  to  the  Factory  Act, 
under  which  young  persons,  women  and 
children,  could  only  be  employed  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night 
in  factories ;  and  under  the  educational 
clause  a  child  must  be  instructed  for 
three  hours  every  day  in  the  year  except 
Saturday,  and  if  the  child  was  employed 
for  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  it  was  to 
attend  school  for  five  hours  during  the 
following  day.  Nothing  could  be  more 
easy  thaja  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Factory  Acts  to  the  print  works.  It 
was  almost  superfluous  for  him  to  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  system  adopted  in  print 
works.  Attention  had  been  drawn  to 
them  in  1855,  in  a  Beport  signed  by  four 
factory  inspectors.  In  that  Beport  these 
inspectors  said  that  the  school  attend- 
ance under  the  Print  Works  Act  was  only 
a  farce  and  a  mischievous  delusion,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
labour  in  print  works  that  would  pre- 
vent the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts 
being  applied  to  those  establishments. 
That  Beport  was  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  fourteen  years 
ago,  but  no  action  whatever  had  been 
taken  upon  it.  In  1867  a  joint  Beport 
was  presented  by  two  factory  inspectors 
— ^Messrs.  Bedgrave  and  Baker — which 
contained  a  similar  suggestion,  and 
stated  that  the  Print  Works  Act  had 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  many 
localities.  From  the  hours  she  was  at 
work  it  was  impossible  for  a  woman, 
employed  in  the  print  works,  to  attend 
to  her  household  duties,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  get  up  at  two  or  three  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  do  her  washing  and 
mending;  to  look  after  her  chudren 
was,  of  course,  an  impossibility.  The 
consequence  was  that  tne  children  were 
brought  up  without  education,  and  were 
put  out  to  nurse — a  practice  which  led 
to  great  infant  mortality.  Of  course, 
the  young  men  engaged  in  these  works 
did  not  go  to  any  mechanics'  institution, 
because  they  would  not  pay  their  money 
in  advance  when  they  were  subject  to 
be  called  upon  to  work  continously 
night  and  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stajices  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
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could  neither  spell  nor  do  a  small  sum 
in  arithmetic.  There  were,  however, 
two  honourable  exceptions  to  this  sys- 
tem in  establishments  where  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Factory  Acts  were  adopted 
with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  when 
the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee, 
which  was  appointed  in  1867,  was  drawn 
to  these  facts  they  suggested  that  a 
Boyal  Commission  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  question.  A  Boyal 
Commission,  however,  was  not  appointed, 
but  a  gentleman  named  Wright  was 
sent  down  two  years  ago  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  but  he  had  not  yet  made  his 
Beport.  This  was  not  a  party  question. 
Some  years  ago  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been.  Many  gentlemen  then  in 
the  House,  of  advanced  Liberal  views, 
were  opposed  to  factory  legislation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  Factory  le- 
gislation was  denounced  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  all  that  eloquent 
vehemence  of  which  he  was  so  great  a 
master.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  recently  acknowledged  that  he  then 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  on  that  sub- 
ject, at  least,  he  was  radically  wrong. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  ever  lifted  up  his  voice  against 
factory  legislation,  though  the  first  vote 
he  gave  was  a  silent  vote  against  it. 
Becently,  however,  he  too,  had  changed 
his  opinions,  and  a  letter,  written  by  the 
direction  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  bearing  the  date  of  the  25th  of 
February,  1867,  expressed  his  disposi- 
tion to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Acts.  No 
doubt  it  would  involve  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy  if 
the  House  were  to  interfere  in  contracts 
between  man  and  man.  Here,  however, 
the  case  was  different;  the  interference  of 
legislation  was  sought  on  behalf  of  wo- 
men and  children,  who,  imlike  men, 
were  imable  to  protect  themselves,  "Wo- 
men and  children,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  exposed,  not  merely  to  the 
cupidity  of  employers,  but  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  those  who  ought  to  be  their 
protectors — their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
husbands — who  fi^uently  sought  to 
live  in  dissipation  upon  the  earnings  of 
those  whom  they  ought  to  shelter.  He 
knew  that  this  question  was  a  large  one, 
and  that  it  extended  not  merely  to  print 
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works  but  to  the  case  of  workshops  and 
bleach  works  as  well.  His  Motion, 
however,   was  confined    at    present   to 

grint  works  merely.  He  knew  that  the 
ecretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could 
in  the  matter,  and  he  therefore  asked 
him  to  give  an  assurance,  if  possible, 
that  a  measure  for  assimilating  print 
works  to  factories  would  be  introduced 
in  the  present  Session.  K  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  imable  to  give 
such  an  assurance,  he  would  himself, 
— ^though  but  a  new  Member  and  occu- 
pying a  very  humble  position — ^be  happy 
to  introduce  a  BiU,  upon  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  every  reasonable  facili^  for  its 
progress  woidd  be  afforded.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  be  met  with  the  ob- 
jection that  the  Lish  Church  would 
engross  the  whole  of  the  attention 
of  Parliament  this  Session.  The  Be- 
form  Bill  in  1867  and  the  Lish  Church 
in  1868  prevented  legislation  in  those 
years,  but  he  hoped  legisla^on  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  works  would 
not  be  further  delayed.  The  Lrish 
Church  question  admittedly  was  but  a 
sentimental  grievance,  while  the  grive- 
ances  he  had  mentioned  affecting  Eng- 
lish  women  and  children  were  a  prac- 
tical and  most  serious  wrong. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  seconded  the 
Motion,  and  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituency which  he  represented,  forming 
one  of  ^e  largest  hives  of  industry  in 
the  country,  endorsed  the  statements 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford 
(Mr.  Charley).  His  only  question  was 
whether  the  same  measure  might  not 
only  include  print  works,  &c.,  in  large 
towns,  but  dye  and  other  works. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  hoon 
of  toil  of  the  women  and  children  employed  in 
Printworks  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  the  hours 
of  toil  of  the  women  and  children  employed  in 
fitetoriei." — {Mr,  Charley,) 

Mb.  WTLBEAHAM  EGEETON  said, 
he  thought  the  House  was  discussing  the 
question  rather  prematurely,  and  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
oetter  to  »wait  until  they  had  received 
the  Keport  of  the  gentlemen  appointed 
some  tmie  since  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port upon  the  subject.  For  several 
years  he  had  been  m  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  working  classes  of 
the  northern  division  of  Cheshire,  and 
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he  could  testify  tliat  their  feeling  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  operation  of 
the  Factory  Act.  He  was  informed  that 
— ^under  a  pressure  of  business — ^the 
women  and  cnildren  in  print  works  were 
worked  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Now,  that 
was  a  state  of  things  which  everyone 
would  wish  to  see  altered.  The  Factory 
Acts  were  found  to  work  admirably,  and 
the  working  men,  who  never  before  sent 
their  children  to  school,  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  their  children  at  school. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
fbr  the  Report,  and  he  hoped  that  when 
it  was  presented  the  House  would  be  in 
a  position  to  legislate  this  Session  upon 
the  question  of  long  hours  and  educa- 
tion.   

Mr.  BOUVEEIE  said,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  (Mr.  Charley),  should  bring  for- 
ward a  question  in  which  his  constituents 
was  largely  interested.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  only  prudent  to  wait 
for  the  Ee]X)rt  of  the  Commission. 
Whether  circumstances  had  changed 
since  then  he  could  not  say,  but  the 
reason  given  at  the  time  why  print 
works  were  not  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  ordinary  cotton  factories  was  that, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  business  in 
them,  there  was  at  times  immense  pres- 
sure to  fulfil  foreign  orders,  requiring 
almost  continuous  work  for  several  days 
together.  It  was  then  found  that  a  Bill 
resembling  the  Factory  Acts  would  cause 
such  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  print  works  as  to  be  in- 
tolerable. Whether  the  course  of  the 
trade  had  since  been  altered  he  could  not 
undertake  to  say,  but  the  matter  was 
one  of  importance,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Salford  would  do  well  to  wait  for  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.  He  did 
not  see  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
gain  any  advantage  by  the  Resolution, 
because  his  proper  course,  if  he  thought 
the  matter  ripe  for  legislation,  would  be 
to  bring  in  a  Bill.  It  was,  however, 
illogical  and  inconsistent  to  say,  as  he 
did  by  this  Resolution,  that  an  Act 
ought  to  be  passed,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  bring  in  a  Bill.  If  the  hon. 
Member  induced  the  House  to  pass  his 
Resolution  he  would  be  no  nearer  than 
before.  The  remedy  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  it  could  be  passed  without 
damage  to  the  trade  concerned,  and  he 
hoped  that  when  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
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miflsioiiiem  was  laid  before  PariiamMLt  it 
would  impear  that  the  change  was  both 
advisable  and  practicable. 

Mr.  K  potter  said,  the  question 
was  before  a  Committee  two  years  ago, 
when  there  was  a  disposition  to  go  into 
the  whole  matter,  but  it  was  found  that 
legislation  at  that  time  would  be  practi- 
cally useless.  In  1845  the  first  Print 
Works  Act  was  passed,  and  the  fact 
that  fifteen  years  elapsed  up  to  1860 
before  legislation  was  again  attempted, 
showed  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  He  folly  admitted  that  the 
existing  law  required  amendment;  but, 
as  a  magistrate,  he  had  never  met  with 
a  case  of  infringement  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. He  believed  that  masters  would 
be  very  glad  if  the  Government  would 
take  up  the  question,  all  they  wanted 
being  a  fair  workable  Act.  The  hon. 
Gendeman  (Mr.  Charley)  seamed  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  legis- 
lating, but  the  fact  was  that  every  trade 
and  every  branch  of  it  required  to  be 
treated  by  itself.  The  earnings  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  print  works  were 
much  larger  than  those  of  any  other  class 
of  persons  engaged  in  manumctures.  It 
was  a  healthy  occupation,  and  the  ave- 
rage age  was  better  than  that  of  any 
other  class  of  manufactures.  While  the 
earnings  of  the  workpeople  were  very 
large  it  was  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  they  were  not  spelit  in  dissipa- 
tion, and  there  was  no  better  or  more 
respectable  class  of  workmen.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  would 
require  careful  examination;  but  firom 
what  he  knew  of  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  inquiry,  he  (Ed  not  think  there 
would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  legis- 
lating satisfactorily  on  this  subject. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
the  subject,  so  ably  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Charley), 
was  of  great  importance,  and  excited 
great  interest  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  hon.  Member  for  Salford 
must  have  derived  great  satisfaction  and 
encouragement  from  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  Potter), 
which  he  hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  the 
satisfactoiT  settlement  of  the  question, 
which  had  long  agitated  the  minds  of 
numbers.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Bouverie)  said  that  the  nature  of 
the  print  trade  was  such  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Factory  Acts  could  not  be 
applied  to  it.   He  could  not  forget,  how- 
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ever,  that  a  similar  argument  had  been 
used  year  after  year  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  apply  the  Factory  Acts  to  bleach- 
mg,  dyeing,  and  analogous  works.  It 
used  to  be  scdd  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  that  case  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
foreign  houses;  but  at  last  that  supersti- 
tion was  discarded,  and  now  the  Act  was 
applied  both  to  bleaching  and  dyeing 
works,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
real  objection  to  the  application  of  the 

Principle  and  many  of  me  details  of  the 
'actory  Acts  to  tiiese  excepted  works. 
Having  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  reference  had  been  made,  he 
could  confirm  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  reluctance  on  their  part  to  go  on 
with  the  inquiry,  but  in  their  opinion  the 
reference  from  the  House  precluded  them 
firom  going  into  that  subject.  They, 
however,  accepted  the  proposition  of  an 
hon.  Member  to  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission.  He  regretted 
that  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
had  not  been  laid  upon  the  table ;  but  he 
hoped  to  hear  that  a  Bill  would  be  be- 
fore long,  upon  his  Report,  brought 
forward  by  the  Government,  and  &at 
the  principle  of  the  Factory  Acts  would 
be  adopted  and  further  carried  out  in 
these  trades,  with  due  provision  for  the 
special  circumstance  of  the  case. 

Mr.  ALGERNON  EGERTON  said, 
that  the  workpeople  employed  in  print 
works  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bouverie) 
had  truly  stated  that  one  difficultv  in 
legislating  on  this  subject  arose  m)m 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  markets,  which 
might  render  it  necessary  for  these  print 
works  suddenly  to  turn  out  an  increased 
quantiiy  of  work.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle  had  also  correctly  stated  that 
the  occupation  was  much  healthier  than 
that  of  persons  engaged  in  other  manu- 
feu^tures.  Still,  the  House  would  see  at 
once  that  the  question  was  whether  it 
was  right  that  young  children  under 
fifteen  and  women  should  be  allowed  to 
work  for  a  period  so  long  as  sixteen 
hours.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford  would  not  press  his  Motion  to- 
night, but  that  the  Government  would 
give  a  promise  to  legislate  upon  it. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  agreed  in  the  opi- 
nion that  legislation  was  required.  If 
the  power  to  employ  women  and  girls 
for  sixteen  hours  were  given,  they  might 
be  sure  that  it  would  be  exercised  by 
some  Tinscrupulous  employers.     As  to 


what  had  been  said  about  the  pressure 
of  foreign  orders,  that  statement  would 
apply  not  only  to  the  print  works,  but 
to  various  other  works.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  whole  question  or  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  required  revision  and  assimila- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRUCE  said,  that  the  Print 
"Works  Act  was  one  of  the  earliest  ef- 
forts of  factory  legislation,  and  it  was 
defective  and  imperfect.  As  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  ^Lord  John  Manners)  had 
stated,  a  Commission  had  been  appointed 
by  the  late  Government  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  He  imderstood  that  the 
Report  might  be  expected  in  a  short 
time — soon  enough  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  imdertake  legislation  On 
the  question.  With  respect  to  education 
and  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
change,  and,  he  believed,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  especiaUy  after  hearing  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  E.  Potter) 
that  alterations  might  be  made  without 
any  injury  to  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  with  ^reat  advantage  to  those 
whom  they  empK>yed.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  moment  the  Report 
was  presented  the  Gk)vemment  would 
consider  it,  and  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  occur  in  proceeding  to  legislation. 
He  hoped,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
Resolution.         

Mr.  CHARLEY  said,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  promise  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  Government  would  take  the  question 
into  their  serious  consideration  and  in- 
troduce a  Bill. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

IRELAND— CITY  OF  DUBLIN  ELECTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  appealed 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  having  moved  for  the  production 
of  the  Report  of  the  Judge  who  had 
tried  the  petition,  he  would  postpone  his 
Motion  with  respect  to  the  City  of  Dublin 
election.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the 
action  of  that  House  should  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  the  Judja^, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  necessary  thafe^ 
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they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  Judge's  Beport. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAJL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Sx^xivan)  said,  that 
as  the  matter  afiPected  a  constituency  so 
important  as  that  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
he  thought  it  was  but  right  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  Judge  should  be 
laid  on  the  laid  on  the  table  before  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  Motion  was 
submitted  to  the  House. 

Mr.  O'EETLLY  said,  that  after  what 
had  fjEtUen  from  the  two  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen he  should  postpone  his  Motion 
until  the  judgment  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Motion  postponed. 


8ALM0K  FISHERIES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE.       FIRST  READING. 

The  ATTOENEY  QENEEAL  for 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Sullivan),  in  moving 
for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act 
(1863),"  and  the  Acts  continuing  the 
temporary  provisions  of  the  same,  ex- 
plained that,  in  1863,  an  Act  was  passed 
of  great  moment  to  the  salmon  fisheries, 
and  under  it  a  Commission  with  exten- 
sive powers  was  constituted,  and  three 
Special  Commissioners  appointed  imder 
the  Sign  Manual,  whose  tenure  of  office 
was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  provided  by  that  Act  that  the  office 
of  Commissioner  should  last  for  two 
years,  and  thenceforth  imtil  the  end  of 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  By  the 
42nd  section  it  was  provided  that  on  the 
determination  of  the  office  of  the  Special 
Commissioners  all  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  them  should  be  transferred  to 
two  permanent  inspectors,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  The 
office  of  the  Special  Commissioners  was 
continued  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  at  various  times,  and  ultimately. 
Dy  an  Act  passed  last  Session,  the  office 
was  prolonged  till  the  Ist  of  August, 
1869.  In  1866,  Captain  Spratt  and  Mr. 
Lane  were  appointed  Commissioners, 
and  in  1867  Mr.  Pattison  was  appointed 
third  Commissioner.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, from  representations  made  to  the 
Home  Office,  that  certain  differences  had 
arisen  between  the  three  Commissioners 
as  to  the  mode  of  working  the  Commis- 
olon,   inquiries  which  appeared  to    be 
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absolutely  unavoidable  were  made,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Home 
Office  was  that  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  Commission  was  impossible.  In 
October,  1868,  the  Home  Office  intimated 
in  distinct  terms  its  intention  that  the 
Commission  should  cease  and  determine 
on  the  1st  of  December  last.  When 
that  day  came  the  Home  Office  sent  a 
communication  to  Dublin  Castle  that  the 
Commission  had  terminated,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  no  communication  was  made 
to  the  Commissioners  themselves.  On 
that  day  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed 
Major  Davis  in  their  place  as  permanent 
inspector,  and  on  the  4th  Mr.  Brady 
was  appointed  another.  Soon  after- 
wards me  present  Gk)vemment  came  into 
Office,  and  Mr.  Lane,  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors, wrote  to  the  Government  to  say 
he  was  still  a  Commissioner  holding  his 
seat  imder  the  Eoyal  Sign  Manual, 
which  had  not  been  revoked,  and  that 
consequently  the  appointment  of  the 
permanent  inspectors  was  illegal  and  in- 
valid. The  Home  Office  adopting  the 
view  that  the  Commission  could  not 
work  harmoniously,  revoked  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  by  warrant 
under  the  Eoyal  Sign  Manual  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1869.  Having  regard 
to  the  large  jurisdiction  vested  in  the 
inspectors,  and  the  important  rights 
which  they  had  to  decide,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  a  short  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  solve  the  difficulties  which  ex- 
isted, and  enable  the  inspectors  to  be 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1863,  as  if 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners  had  .de- 
termined. It  was  most  desirable  that 
the  measure  should  be  passed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  the 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
had  explained  what  took  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  to  a 
great  extent,  but  not  quite  accurately, 
while  at  the  Home  Office  he  received 
frequent  complaints  that  the  Special 
Commission,  then  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers (Captain  Spratt  and  Mr.  Lane)  was 
at  a  aeaa  lock,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done.  He,  accordingly,  appomted  a 
third  Commissioner,  as  ne  believed  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  position,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Commission  would  be 
brought  to  an  early  termination,  but, 
unfortunately  —  and  he  would  not  then 
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say  who  was  in  fault  —  the  same  diffi- 
culties arose  between  the  three  Com- 
missioners as  had  arisen  between  the 
two ;  the  proceedings  were  protracted 
&om  monm  to  month,  and  the  Com- 
mission had  cost  the  country  £5,000  too 
much.  After  due  inquiries,  the  late 
Gbvemment  gave  the  Commissioners 
notice  that  tueir  Commission  would 
terminate  on  the  1st  of  December,  1868 ; 
and  he  regretted  that  the  Bojal  Sign 
Manual  was  not  then  obtained  to  bring 
it  then  to  a  close.  That  omission,  how- 
ever, happened  at  a  time  when  many 
circumstances  were  occurring,  and  when, 
as  everybody  knew,  there  was  much 
business  to  be  wound  up.  He  was  only 
sorry  that  he  had  not  taken  steps  to  ter- 
minate the  Commission  a  year  sooner, 
for  such  a  course  would  have  saved  the 
country  much  money. 

Mb.  dent  said,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  on  behalf  of  a  brother  officer, 
Captain  Spratt,  who,  he  thought,  might 
have  been  mentioned  with  more  resi>ect. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  I  beg 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  I  have 
not  said  a  word  against  Captain  Spratt. 

Mb.  dent  said,  he  was  aware  of 
that ;  but  still  his  name  was  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  over  the  fact 
that  Captain  Spratt' s  conduct  was  ap- 

E roved,  as  he  understood,  by  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  himself.  [Mr.  Habdt 
made  a  gesture  of  assent.]  Captain 
Spratt  was  a  distinguished  officer,  and 
his  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with 
others,  as  if  he  were  to  blame  equally 
with  them. 

Sm  HEEVEY  BEUCE  must  say  a 
word  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lane,  whom  he 
had  always  found  most  courteous  and 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Colonel  WILSON  -  PATTEN  su^- 
gested  that  it  would  be  only  fair  towaros 
all  the  parties  concerned  that  the  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  should  be 
produced,  when  the  House  would  see 
that  the  late  Government  were  perfectly 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Commission.  On  looking  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  he 
was  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  the 
public  money  had  been  wasted.  He 
should  support  the  Bill,  because  he 
thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
tlie  Commission  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
Mb.  H  1 1  Jj  remarked  that  the  corre- 
spondence showed  that  Mr.  Pattison, 
who  was  called  in  as  lunpire,  had  fiU- 


filled  his  duties  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner. 

Mb.  CmCHESTEE  FOETESCUE 
said,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
correspondence  should  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  he  understood  its  production 
would  be  moved  for  by  his  hon.  Friend 
behind  him. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  **  The  Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland) 
Act  (1863)/' and  the  Acta  continuing  the  tempo' 
rary  proTisiona  of  the  same,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  bj  Mr.  Attornbt  Gbnbbal  for  Ibblamd  and 
Mr.  Chicbxstxb  Fobtebcux. 

Bill j7re«tfnttf{f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  50.] 

PARLIAMENTARY    AND    MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS— SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  BBTJCE  moved  that  the  Select 
Conmiittee  on  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal Elections  do  consist  of  twenty-one 
Members. 

Mb.  MOEEISON  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary would  consent  to  add  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  Gentleman  in  whom  a  large 
section  of  the  community  would  repose 
confidence  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  throwing  the  expenses  of  elections  on 
the  rates.  The  hon.  Member  for  Brig^hton 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  had  introduced  a  Bill  on 
the  subject,   which  was  exciting  very 

freat  public  interest,  and  he  had  only 
een  defeated  on  the  second  reading  by 
a  small  nimiber  of  votes.  It  was  also 
desirable,  in  his  opinion,  that  there 
should  be  on  the  Conmiittee  a  Member 
who  supported  the  adoption  of  repre- 
sentation by  minorities,  and  the  scheme 
of  personal  representation  which  was 
rapidly  gaining  favour  among  thinking 
people,  and  especially  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  On  a  future  day,  therefore, 
he  should  propose  that  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  twenty-two  Members, 
and  that  the  name  of  nis  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
should  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  and  Mani- 
cipal  Eleotiona  to  consist  of  Twenty^one  Mem- 
bers : — The  Marquess  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Ga- 
THORRB  IIardt,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Uurt,  Sir 
Gboror  Grrt,  Mr.  Vilusrb,  Sir  Frrdrbiok 
Urtoatb,  Mr.  Brard,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Wbxt- 
BRBAD,  Mr.  Raikbs,  Mr.  Lbatuam.  Mr.  Statslbt 
Hill,  Mr.  Lockb,  Mr.  Hbnrt  Smith,  The 
O'CoROR  Doir,  Mr.  Gratbs,  Mr.  Daloush,  Sir 
MicBABL  Hicks- Bbacb,  Mr.  Jambs,  and  Mr. 
Howss : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records  ;  Seven  to  be  the  quorum. 
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had  been  indicted  under  tlie  Common 
LaW;  and  had  all  been  convicted.  If  he 
was  rightly  informed,  all  the  indict- 
ments that  had  been  drawn  under 
Government  authority  against  persons 
taking  part  in  party  processions  or 
illegsd  assemblies  were,  until  a  recent 
date,  instituted  at  Common  Law,  and  not 
under  the  Party  Processions  Act.  He 
hoped,  then,  that  the  Government  would 
give  up  this  partial  legislation,  and 
would  go  back  to  the  Common  Law.  He 
made  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants or  Orangemen  of  Ulster  to  ex- 
clusive loyalty;  he  believed  there  were' 
other  people  in  Ireland  ready  to  rally 
round  the  Constitution  and  Throne  of 
these  realms.  He  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  ascendancy  of  Protestants  over 
Boman  Catholics;  he  had  no  desire  to 
see  the  members  of  one  sect  trample 
upon  the  members  of  another  sect,  or 
obtain  privileges  which  were  not  con- 
ceded to  the  whole  of  their  feUow-sub- 
jects.  He  only  wished  for  fair  play  for 
the  Protestants  and  Orangemen  of  Ulster. 
He  only  asked  that  fair  play  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  Fenians  should  be  included 
in  the  progranune  of  justice  to  Lreland. 
He  would  DQ^  to  remind  the  House,  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
'*  That  the  path  of  justice  is  the  path  of 
wisdom."  He  asked  the  House  and  the 
Government  to  enter  on  the  path  of  jus- 
tice towards  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  they  would 
find  it  the  path  of  wisdom.  He  trusted 
that  Lreland  would  soon  cease  to  be  the 
shuttlecock  of  parties.  He  hoped  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  people 
of  all  creeds  would  learn  toleration. 
Let  them  put  an  end  to  injustice  and 
wrong ;  let  them  aid  in  developing  and 
protecting  the  industry  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  L'eland ;  let  them  legislate  so 
as  to  protect  the  rights  of  labour  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  capital  and  pro- 
perty ;  let  them  respect  the  interests  of 
the  tenant-farmers  and  the  artizans  as 
well  as  of  the  employers  and  the  land- 
lords ;  let  them  give  the  people  just  laws 
fairly  administered ;  and  then  he  would 
venture  to  assure  the  House  and  the 
Government  that  Ireland  would  share 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  and  rejoice 
in  the  glory  of  England.  In  conclusion 
he  begged  leave  to  move  the  second 

reading  of  the  Bill.  

The  O'DONOGHUE  rose  to  second 
the  Motion  in  the  anxious  desire  that 

Mr.  IF,  Johnston 


the  course  he  was  taking  might  tend  to 
promote  the  union  of  aU  classes  of  Irish- 
men. He  was  aware  that  the  law  which 
this  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  was  regarded 
with  great  aversion  by  his  hon.  FWend 
and  ihose  whom  he  represented.  They 
complained  that  the  Party  Processions 
Act  curtailed  their  liberty  of  action,  that 
its  provisions  were  never  enforced  except 
as  against  them,  and  that  in  its  concep- 
tion and  by  its  operation  it  was  intended 
to  gratify  Boman  Catholics  by  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  ceremonies  to  whidi 
a  section  of  the  Northern  Protestants 
attached  considerable  importance.  Al- 
though he  was  convinced  that  neither 
the  &amers  of  the  Act,  nor  those  who 
had  prosecuted  imder  it,  were  animated 
by  those  intentions,  such  motives  were 
ascribed  to  them,  and  the  belief  was  in- 
dustriously kept  alive  in  the  North,  pro- 
ducing an  amount  of  irritation  which  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about 
those  periodical  manifestations  which  he 
on  many  grounds  deplored.  It  was  the 
duty  of  everyone  to  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  illusion  that  class,  or  race,  or  creed 
furnished  any  ground  upon  which  any 
man  or  body  of  men  could  claim  special 
favour,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  propagate  the  doctrine  that  the  State 
could  recognize  no  distinctions  incom- 
patible with  perfect  religious  equality. 
The  interests  of  aU  Irishmen  were  inse- 
parable, and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  maintain  their  su- 
premacy ;  and  he  was  the  best  Mend 
of  his  coimtry  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote union  by  encouraging  friendship 
amongst  men  of  all  classes  and  denomi- 
nations. He  could  not  give  a  greater 
proof  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  in  that 
good  work  than  by  assisting  the  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  in  repealing  this  Act, 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Mends  believed  to  be  of  a  partizan  cha- 
racter. The  main  object  of  the  Act  was 
no  doubt  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
exhibitions  which  whenever  they  took 
place  must  necessarily  woimd  the  feel- 
ings of  every  Catholic.  It  might  be  said, 
"  Do  you,  then,  mean  to  give  full  scope 
to  those  who  would  insult  and  annoy 
your  Catholic  brethren?"  His  answer 
was  that  the  law  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  aim  proposed;  that  like  all 
other  penal  laws  it  created  and  fostered 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  and 
that,  while  partially  removing  from  pub- 
lic view  cerwn  emblems  mu3i  cherished 
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by  some,  it  had  given  fresh  vitality  to 
feelings  and  passions  which  would  only 
yield  to  influences  far  different    from 
those  that  a  penal  law  could  bring  to 
bear.  Violent  measures  only  aggravated 
the  evil  they  were  meant  to  repress,  and 
penal  laws  were  powerless  when  opposed 
to  sentiment  and  feeling ;  they  could  not 
substitute  amity  for  enmity  of  heart ;  and 
imtil  a  change  of  that  nature  could  bo 
brought  about  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
there  would  continue  there  these  scenes 
of  strife  which  were  a  disgrace  to  our 
boasted  civilization.      He  consented  to 
the  repeal  of  this  Act  because  he  had 
faith  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Execu- 
tive, in  the  resources  of  the  Common 
Law,  but  above  all  in  the  disposition  of 
his   Catholic  brethren  to    make    every 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  union ;  and  he 
believed  it  would  bo  impossible  for  the 
generous  and  impulsive  minds  of  Pro- 
testants in  Ulster  long  to  remain  insen- 
sible to  forbearance  springing  from  so 
noble  a  motive.     At  all  events,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  make  an  effort, 
even  at  some  sacrifice  of  feeling,  to  close 
divisions  and  heal  wounds  which  were 
an  incalculable  weakness  to  Ireland.   K 
peace  and  concord  followed  they  would 
have  proved  this  patriotism,  and  if  dis- 
cord continued  they  would  have  shown 
that  they  had  done  their  best  to  put  an 
end  to  it.     He  regretted  the  manifesta- 
tions which  annually  occurred  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  on  ftie  occasion  of  cer- 
tain anniversaries,  not  on  account  of  the 
recollections  which  they  suggested,  but 
because  they  indicated  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  amalga- 
mate with  their  fellow-countrymen,  ^e 
struggle  which  took  place  at  the  Revo- 
lution might  be  said  to  have  involved  a 
two-fold  issue  —  the  foundation  of  the 
Protestant  monarchy  in  these  kingdoms 
and  the  establishment  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy.    The  Catholics,  in  the  first 
instance,  jdelding,  no  doubt,  to  neces- 
sity,   accepted  the  two-fold  result,  but 
with  the  reservation  that  they  would 
assert  for  themselves  the  exercise  of  the 
most  sacred  prerogatives  of  conscience. 
No  one  could  contend  that  a  Protestant 
monarchy  necessarily  implied  Protestant 
ascendancy.     The  Catholics  were  ready 
to  fight  for  a  Protestant  monarch,  and 
they  admitted  the  virtues  in  sodid  life 
of  their  Orange  fellow-coimtrjrmen,  but 
the  latter  must  not  object  to  the  Catholics 
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claiming  equality  with  them.  All  must 
admit  that  the  CathoHcs  had  done  their 
part ;  that  the  Protestants  had  no  just 
groimd  of  complaint  against  them,  and 
tiiat  it  was  foolish  and  Darbarous  to  per- 
petuate feuds  by  the  annual  revival  of 
bitter  strife  and  by  the  assertion  of  pre« 
tensions  which  were  inadmissible  because 
they  were  unjust.  He  would  remind  his 
hon.  Friend  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Protestants  of  these  kingdoms  were 
quite  as  much  against  Protestant  as- 
cendancy as  the  Catholics.  His  hon. 
Priend  had  referred  to  processions  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  besides  the  North; 
but  there  was  no  analogy  between  them 
to  warrant  the  inference  he  drew.  It 
was  only  proper  to  consider  whether  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  proces- 
sionists were  moraUy  and  legally  legiti- 
mate. With  regard  to  the  O'Connell 
procession,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded,  that  was  intended  to  celebrate 
the  partial  emancipation  of  the  CathoHos 
frt)m  a  position  of  political  and  social  in- 
feriority, and  to  inaugurate  the  erection 
of  a  statue  in  memory  of  one  who  was 
regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ground  to 
suppose  that  it  was  meant  to  give  offence 
to  anyone.  But  if  secret  processions  were 
held  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  they 
would  become  a  nuisance ;  and  if  they 
were  formed  in  districts  where  they  were 
likely  to  lead  to  disturbances  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Catholics  to  abandon 
them,  no  matter  how  good  their  object 
might  be.  No  one  knew  better  than  his 
hon.  Friend  that  it  was  impossible  to 
show  that  the  Catholics  were  actuated  by 
any  intentions  inimical  to  their  Protes- 
tant fellow-countrymen.  If  they  wanted 
an  extended  franchise,  and  the  ballot  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  it  freely,  the 
CathoHcs  were  willing  to  help  them  to 

get  both  the  one  and  the  other;  and  if 
ley  desired  security  of  tenure  to  enable 
them  to  live  for  ever  on  the  soil  of 
Ulster,  they  might  count  on  the  earnest 
support  of  the  Catholics  in  the  accom- 
plisnment  of  their  wishes.  They  were 
both  destined  to  dwell  together  in  the 
same  land,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
unite  together  as  the  citizens  of  one 
common  country.  How  could  this  be 
done  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  annual  re- 
currence of  processions  to  remind  them 
of  the  time  when  their  ancestors  were 
arrayed  in  hostile  bands.  He  would, 
therefore,  ap2)eal  to  his  hon.  Friend  to 
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use  liis  great  influence  to  put  an  end  to 
distinctions  which  must  lead  to  disunion, 
and  could  not  be  productive  of  one  single 
good  result.  In  that  appeal  he  was  sure 
he  would  be  supported  by  the  majority 
of  that  House  and  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  policy  had  been  abandoned 
for  ever  which  was  embodied  in  the  words 
"  divide  and  govern,"  and  henceforth 
justice,  which  knows  no  distinction  of 
race,  creed,  or  class,  was  to  be  the  great 
principle  of  government. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  TT.  Johnston.) 

Sm  FREDEEICK  W.  HEYGATE 
said,  that  last  year,  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  he  gave  notice  of  a  Bill,  similar 
in  effect  to  the  present  one,  on  account  of 
the  strong  feeling  he  entertained  that 
immense  injustice  was  practised  on  one 
particular  party  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Party  Processions  Act  was  carried 
out.  He  had  been  blamed  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  that  Bill,  but  he  could  not 
proceed  with  a  BiU  without  the  support 
of  either  one  side  or  the  other.  His 
own  party  said  the  great  measure — ^the 
Beform  Bill  then  before  the  House — 
mujst  have  the  precedence  of  all  legisla- 
tion; and  fix)m  the  other  side,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  he  received  no 
support.  Since  then  there  had  been  a 
GFeneral  Election,  and  these  reasons 
were  aU  changed,  and  the  measure  was 
now  taken  up  by  both  sides.  Many 
friends  of  his  thought  this  so  important  a 
measure,  that  it  ought  only  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Government,  and  then  only  in 
case  it  could  be  proposed  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  country.  But  it  had 
always  appeared  to  him  that  the  Act 
had  this  peculiar  disadvantage— it  left 
a  jury  to  say  how  far  these  proces- 
sions were  within  the  law,  while,  in 
almost  every  instance,  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  defuie  what  was  the  intention 
and  object  of  the  processionists.  He 
therefore  thought  it  better  to  trust  a 
generous  nation  like  the  Irish,  and  leave 
tne  future  to  the  ordintiry  law  of  the 
land.  He  hoped  he  woidd  sooner  or 
later  see  this  Act  disappear  from  the 
statute  book.  [^Cheers.']  He  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  such  generous  sentiments 
emanate  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  he  was  only  sorry  he  did  not 
hear  them  oftener.  But  why  were  those 
on  that  side  of  the  House  again  twitted 

The  G*Do7ioghm 


with  a  desire  for  Protestant  ascendancy  ? 
For  himself  he  must  say  he  never  had 
any  feeling  of  ascendancy ;  it  wfiw  only 
because  Protestants  belonged  to  a  re- 
ligion which  was  not  that  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  be- 
cause they  Hved  under  a  Protestant 
Queen  and  a  Protestant  Church,  that 
they  were  taunted  with  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy. He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
put  an  end  to  those  acrimonious  debates 
which  formerly  only  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  House,  and  if  the 
Gk)vemment  thought  they  could  take  the 
responsibility  on  themselves  of  repealing 
'  the  Party  Piwiessions  Act,  he  was  sure 
they  would  be  supported  by  all  the 
Members  from  Ulster  and  many  others 
on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Seejeant  DOWSE  said,  he  must 
strenuously  oppose  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  If  the  Party  Processions  Act 
were  repealed  it  certaiidy  would  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace.  He  felt  very 
strongly  the  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Belfast  (Mr.  Johnson)  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tralee  (The 
O'Donoghue) ;  he  also  agreed  in  a  great 
deal  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Londonderry  (Sir  Frederick  Heygate); 
but  he  did  not  think  the  House  diould 
consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  which  had  been  proposed  so  fairly, 
so  calmly,  and  so  eloquently,  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  believed  the  Common  Law 
was  not  sufficient  to  put  down  party  pro- 
cessions in  Ireland,  and  there  was  great 
wisdom  in  the  Act  which  had  been  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  defects  of 
the  Common  Law.  Tue  Legislature 
thought  the  jury,  especially  with  the 
musical  education  they  received  in  the 
North,  would  be  able  to  teU  what  was 
the  meaning  of  a  party  tune,  and  not 
being  colour-blind,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  tell  what  was  the  meaning  of  a 
party  emblem,  and  therefore  all  the  jury 
had  to  do  was  to  say  whether  there  had 
been  a  procession  of  100  or  200  persons 
playing  a  party  tune  and  having  a  party 
emblem  calculated  to  excite  animosity. 
The  law  said  that  was  an  unlawful 
assembly.  He  spoke  as  a  Protestant 
and  as  a  Liberal ;  above  all,  he  spoke  as 
an  Irishman.  He  wished  to  represent 
in  that  House  the  feeling  of  his  Catholic 
as  well  as  his  Protestant  fellow-country- 
men— he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  if 
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this  Act  were  repealed  it  would  lead  to 
something  whicn  every  lover  of  his 
country  would  afterwards  have  to  de- 
plore. He  would  trust  the  Orangeman 
in  many  things.  He  believed  they  were 
a  plucky  and  independent  race,  and  he 
did  not  think  they  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dragged  along  by  an  oli- 
garchy. He  thought  the  return  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Belfast  a 
proof  of  their  independence ;  but  he  did 
not  want  to  put  the  Orangemen  of  Ire- 
land on  their  mettle  yet.  He  wanted  to 
give  them  a  little  more  time  to  complete 
tiieir  poHticcd  education.  He  wanted  to 
disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  when 
that  badge  of  ascendancy  was  removed 
imder  the  first  Statesman  of  the  age, 
when  that  Magna  Gharta  of  Irish  liberty 
was  passed — ^he  would  say  when  they 
enjoyed  religious  and  social  equality  in 
Ireland.  The  Orangemen  would  give  up 
the  party  processions  of  the  12th  of  July 
rather  than  vex  their  neighbours,  just  as 
we  had  given  up  the  celebration  of  the 
1 8th  of  Jime  rather  than  vex  an  Imperial 
neighbour.  All  the  Catholics  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  were  not  as  well  read 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion as  the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee,  and, 
as  regarded  the  Protestants,  he  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  if  they  would  let 
King  William  rest  in  his  grave,  and  not 
bring  him  up  every  12th  of  July.  K  this 
Bill  were  passed,  it  would  lead  to  mis- 
conception, and  the  Orangemen  of  Ire- 
land would  feel  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  do  as  they  pleased  on  the  12th  of  July. 
Processions  would  take  place,  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  would  be  peaceably 
conducted,  but  others  would  lead  to 
bloodshed.  He  should  vote  against  the 
second  reading  if  it  were  pressed  to  a 
division. 

Colonel  STUAET  KNOX  regretted 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Dowse)  should  have  made  his  maiden 
speech  for  the  pun>Qse  of  crying  down 
the  Protestants  of  ^land.  Every  true 
Protestant  should  rally  roimd  an  institu- 
tion which  had  more  than  once  stood 
between  the  Crown  and  revolution.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  about  to  throw  the 
Bible  on  the  floor  of  the  House — ^he  was 
going  to  treat  the  Protestants  of  Ice- 
land worse  than  Mrs.  Star  treated  Miss 
Saurin,  for,  did  she  not  leave  her  one 
tunic  ?  He  was  proud  to  belong  to  that 
glorious  Orange  society  which  they  should 
look  to  to  protect  them,  not  only  from 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), but  from  those  who  wished  to 
destroy  the  Church  in  Ireland.  He  had 
not  always  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  Meniber  for  Belfast,  because  he 
considered  it  the  duty  of  every  Orange- 
man to  obey  the  law,  whether  it  were 
harsh  or  not ;  but  the  law  should  now  be 
repealed,  and  Protestants  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  of  equality  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  told  them  he  was 
going  to  place  other  Irishmen.  He 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  not 
come  forward  and  propose  a  Committee 
or  a  Commission  or  any  other  ''  dodge" 
to  keep  the  Orangemen  in  suspense  tot 
some  time  longer. 

Captain  STACPOOLE  moved  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned. 

Sm  HEBYEY  BEUCE  said,  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Protestant  anniversaries ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  see  why  proces- 
sions should  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  not  loyal  to  their  country. 

Me.  MACABTHY  DOWNING  rose 
to  Order.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  no 
right  to  speak  on  the  Main  Question. 

Mb.  speaker  ruled  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  in  Order. 

Sm  HERVEY  BRUCE  said,  he  wished 
to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
[Laughter.']  Hon.  gentlemen  might 
laugh,  but  he  despised  such  conduct. 
Wmle  in  one  part  of  the  coimtry  loyal 
men  who  broke  a  law  with  regard  to 
processions  were  convicted  by  juries  and 
punished,  in  another,  men,  who  had  not 
the  same  loyalty,  indulged  in  similar  con- 
duct with  impunity.  That  was  a  state 
of  things  which  ought  not  to  continue. 
He  hoped  that  he  should  see  no  more 
Orange  processions  in  Ireland,  for  he 
altogether  disapproved  of  them.      

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCTJE 
thought  the  House  would  agree  with 
>»im  that  the  proposal  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate was  a  reasonable  one,  because  the 
discussion  could  not  be  concluded  that 
night  with  satisfaction  to  either  side  of 
the  House.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Government  that  the  Bill  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  his  de- 
sire to  take  a  proper,  and,  he  hoped,  an 
early  opportunity,  of  making  a  full  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government^ 
both  of  the  information  in  their  posses- 
sion on  this  much  disputed  subject,  and 
of  their  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.    These  were  good  reasons  for  ad- 
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jouming  the  debate.  He  did  not  think 
the  time  passed  that  night  had  been 
wasted,  because  they  had  heard  two  re- 
markable speeches,  considering  not  only 
their  ability  but  the  quarters  from  which 
they  came.  He  referred  to  those  of  the 
Mover  and  the  Seconder  of  the  Motion. 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Belfast  (Mr.  Johnston)  was  not  only  able, 
but  moderate  and  large-minded,  and  it 
came  from  a  Protestant  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  a  Saxon  of  the  Saxons.  Its 
sentiments  were  echoed  in  the  same  spirit 
by  a  Member  (The  O'Donoghue)  of 
another  religion  frt)m  the  most  opposite 
point  in  Ireland,  both  in  geography  and 
in  religion.  Whatever  might  become 
of  this  Motion,  these  things  augured 
weU  for  the  future  of  Ireland.  As  they 
had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  to  such 
excellent  purpose,  he  thought  the  Hou^e 
would  agree  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
clude the  debate  at  such  an  hour. 

Mb.  YANCE  said,  that  if  it  had  been 
stated  to  which  day  the  debate  was  to  be 
adjourned,  perhaps  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  would  be  more  foroearing.  The 
House  ought  to  know  when  the  debate 
would  be  resumed. 

Mja.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  name  a  day  when 
the  debate  should  be  resumed.  The 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  BiU 
was  fixed  for  Thursday  next,  and  con- 
sequently he  could  not  now  name  a 
day  with  confidence.  It  was  not  desir- 
able that  the  discussion  should  be  long 
postponed,  and  he  would  give  every 
facihtyforits  being  resumed  on  an  early 
day.         

Lord  HILL-TEEVOR  said,  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  the  discussion 
should  not  be  postponed.  The  people  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  were  loolong  with 
intense  interest  to  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion.  

Mr.  WHALLKY  said,  no  conclusive 
reasons  had  been  given  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  Half-past  one 
o'clock  was  not  a  late  hour  to  continue 
the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *  *  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — {Mr. 
Stacpoole.) 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  113  ;  Noes 
70:  Majority  43. 

Debate  adjoximed  tiU  To-morrow. 
Mr.  Chicheeter  Fortescue 


DESPATCH   OF   BUSINESS    IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

Lords'  Message  [15th  March]  con* 
sidered. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lords  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  in* 
quire  into  the  Business  of  Parliament. 
He  said  this  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  House  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  them.  He  would 
therefore  move  *^  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Six  Members  be  appointed  to 
join  with  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  mentioned  in 
their  Lordships'  Message  of  Monday, 
15th  March,  to  consider  whether  any 
facilities  can  be  given  for  the  Despatch 
of  Business  in  Parliament,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  relations  of  tiie  two 
Houses.*' 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  Six 
Members  be  appointed  to  join  with  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
mentioned  in  their  Lordships'  Message  of  Monday 
15th  March,  to  consider  whether  any  facilities 
can  be  given  for  the  Despatch  of  Business  in 
Parliament,  especially  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  the  two  Houses  : — Committee  nominaUd  : — Sir 
Geobob  Grbt,  Mr.  Disbaku,  Mr.  BonTBBiB, 
Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Donsoir,  and  Colonel  Wilson- 
PiTTBir : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records  ;  Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

Message  to  The  Lords  to  acquaint  them  there- 
with. 

TURNPIKE  ROADS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whallet,  Bill  to  enable 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  Turnpike  Roads  within  their 
respective  districts  as  Public  Highways,  and  to 
discharge  the  debts  due  thereon  by  parochial 
assessment  or  voluntary  commutation,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Whallet  and  Mr.  Blake. 

Bill  pret«n(tfd^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  52.] 

LAIH)    TAX    commissioners'    NAMES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Atbtok,  Bill  to  appoint 
additional  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Acts 
for  granting  a  Land  iVx  and  other  Rates  and 
Taxes,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Atbton 
and  Mr.  Chancellob  of  the  Exchsqubb. 

^}\\  preiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  54.] 

DRAINAGE  AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF    LANDS 
(IRELAND)    SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Atbton,  Bill  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Order  under  **  The  Drainage  and  Im- 
provement of  Lands  (Ireland)  Act,  1863/'  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.   Atbtoit  and  Mr.  Cbiohxstbs  Fob- 

TESCUB. 

hi\\pre$enUdt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  Bo.'] 
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LORD  NAPIER  OF  MAGDALA  [sALARY] 

BILL. 

Resolution  reported; 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  enable  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  bis  Salary 
as  Member  of  the  Council  for  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  or  as  holding  any  other  office  in  India, 
DOtwiihstanding  his  being  in  receiptof  an  Annuity 
granted  to  him  under  the  Act  thirty-one  and 
thirty-two  Victoria,  chapter  ninety -one." 

Resolution  agreed  to :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Gbaxt  Durr, 
and  Mr.  Stahsfbld. 

BUlpretefitedf  and  read  tbe  first  time.  [Bill  57.] 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday  J  11  th  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]  —  S  ELIOT  ComoTTM— Dumfries- 
shire Writ,  Turnpike  Acts  Continuance,  ap' 
pointed ;  Poor  Law  (Scotland),  appcfinted  and 
nominated. 

Public  Bills— /Vr«<  Reading — BraiUian  Slave 
Trade  •  [58]. 

Second  Rising — County  Courts  [9],  delMie  ad- 
journed ;  Revenue  Officers  [14],  negatived ; 
Libel  [17],  debate  adjourned  \\An^  Tax  Com- 
missioners' Names  *  [54]. 

Third  Reading — East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal 
Company  *  [8],  and  patted, 

DUHPRIES8HIRE    WRIT. 

Resolution  [15th  March]  reported  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Members  holding  Contracts 
(Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  read,  as  followeth : — 

"That  Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow  is  dis- 
qualified, under  the  Statute  22  Geo.  3,  c.  45,  from 
sitting  and  voting  as  a  Member  of  this  House." 

Resolution  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a 
New  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Knight  to  serve 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  County  of 
Dumfries,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Sydney  Hedley 
Waterlow,  who  is  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  under  the  Statute 
22  Geo.  3,  o.  45. 


COUNTY  COURTS  BILL.    [BILL  9.] 

{Mr,  Norutood,  Mr.  Akroyd,  Mr,  Mundelia,) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mr.  NOEWOOD,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said, 
that  the  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  relieve  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  from  the  serious  hardship  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  a  provision  of  the 
County  Courts  Amendment  Act  of  1867. 


By  the  clause  to  which  he  referred,  to 
recover  a  debt  not  exceeding  £50,  the 
plaintiff  must  bring  his  action  within  the 
district  where  the  defendant  resides,  or 
carries  on  his  business — a  provision  which 
operated  very  harshly.  For  instance,  a 
manufacturer  at  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham might  sell  goods  upon  credit  to  a 
trader  residing  in  a  small  town  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  if  the  debtor 
neglected  to  pay,  ^e  plaintiff  had  to  go 
to  the  CouLuty  Court  of  the  district 
where  the  defendant  lived  and  prove 
his  debt,  often  at  an  expense— putting 
out  of  view  the  trouble  and  inconveni- 
ence— ^very  nearly  as  great  as  the  sum 
claimed.  He  proposed  to  meet  the 
hardship  of  the  case  in  this  way — ^In  the 
case  simply  of  goods  sold  and  delivered 
in  the  course  of  trade,  and  in  no  other, 
he  proposed  that  the  plaintiff  might, 
upon  ming  an  affidavit,  institute  his 
suit  in  the  County  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  he  resided.  Though  at  the 
first  blush  there  might  appear  to  be  a 
hardship  to  the  debtor  in  compelling 
him  to  defend  himself  in  the  Coimty 
Court  of  the  plaintiff's  district,  there 
would  be  really  none  at  all,  because  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  no  de- 
fence, and  judgment  goes  by  default. 
The  practical  result  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  was  that  manv  wholesale 
houses  refused  to  give  credit  on  small 
accoimts,  because  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  obtaining  payment  was  almost  worse 
than  the  loss  itself.  But  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  hardship  to  the  debtor, 
he  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  to  this 
effect — that  on  the  defendant  receiving 
from  the  County  Court  of  the  plaintiff 
notice  of  the  plaint,  he  might  go  to 
his  own  County  Court,  and  upon  stat- 
ing that  he  had  a  good  defence,  and 
paying  into  court  a  reasonable  sum 
to  cover  probable  costs  of  plaintiff  and 
his  witnesses,  the  action  might  be 
brought  there.  Several  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  among  them  those  of 
"Worcester  and  Wolverhampton,  were 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  ques- 
tion having  been  brought  before  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Uommerce  they 
had  passed  an  unanimous  resolution 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  alteration  of 
the  law.  The  Incorporated  Law  Society 
of  London  had  intimated  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  measure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  trifling  details  which  they 
would  have    altered;   they   had   even. 
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asked  lum  to  go  farther,  and  not  to  re- 
itrict  its  operation  to  the  sale  and  de- 
Ererj  of  goods,  to  which  it  was  confined. 
Bat  there  was  higher  authoritf  still  in 
its  flsYoar.  The  committee  of  Coonty 
Coort  Judges  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  take  into  consideration  all 
ooestions  afiecting  County  Courts  had, 
tlmmgh  their  secretary,  sent  a  communi- 
eation  entirely  approring  his  Bill,  and 
iffftViwg  suggestions  the  more  effectually 
to  meet  bxhj  cases  of  hardship.  To  show 
the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  law, 
he  might  mention  that  it  appeared  from 
a  Betum  that  in  1866,  out  of  872,437 
plaints  issued,  there  were  only  8,874  de- 
cisions in  favour  of  the  defendants,  and 
more  than  half  the  plaints  were  decided 
without  trial  at  all.  That  fact  would 
abundantly  support  his  statement — ^that 
the  ffreat  bulk  of  the  actions  to  which  he 
alluded  were  positirely  undefended. 
Another  thing  mat  he  proposed  to  do 
was  to  give  a  summary  jurisidiction  with 
reference  to  cases  of  tradesmen's  dis- 
honoured acceptances  below  £10,  for 
there  was  an  immense  number  of  them 
which  ranged  between  £10  and  £5. 
Now,  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
small  tradesmen  themselyes  that  reason- 
able fiEtcilities  for  the  recorery  of  debt 
should  be  afforded,  because  they  de- 
pended upon  the  credit  given  by  the 
wholesale  nouses,  and  that  would  not  be 
given  freely  where  those  houses  pos- 
sessed no  proper  protection.  He  anti- 
cipated active  opposition  to  the  Bill,  but 
he  besought  the  House  to  weigh  suffi- 
ciently the  interests  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  a  matter  so  widely  affecting 
their  interests. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Norwood,) 

SiE  FEANCI8  GOLDSMID  rose  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  He  thought  the 
Bill  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
at  once  too  extensive  and  too  narrow — 
too  extensive  as  comprising  things  which 
did  not,  and  too  narrow  as  not  com- 
prising things  which  did,  fall  within 
the  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied. 
The  case  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
sought  to  make  out  was  that  of  the  in- 
convenience and  damage  caused  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law  to  wholesale 
traders  in  their  dealings  with  the  retail 
trade.  But  he  (Sir  Francis  Qoldsmid), 
Mr,  Norwood 


had  heard,  over  and  over  again,  that  &e 
retail  traders  were  subject  to  quite  as 
much  inconvenience  from  unpaid  debts 
as  &e  wholesale.  Tailors,  for  instance, 
were  obliged  to  charge  their  paying 
customers  much  more  than  they  other- 
wise would,  in  order  to  recoup  them- 
selves for  losses  from  customers  to  irtiom 
they  ^ve  credit,  and  who  did  not  pay. 
But  it  was  not  suggested  that  retcul 
traders  would  be  ben^ted  by  the  pro- 
posed enactment.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  show  that  this  BiU  would 
extend  to  persons  as  to  whom  the  hon. 
Gontleman  had  made  out  no  case,  and 
whom  he  did  not  intend  it  to  affect. 
The  2nd  clause  applied  to  actions  for 
the  price  or  value  of  goods  sold  and  deli- 
vered to  the  defendant  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  way  of  his  trade,  profession,  or  calling. 
If  that  clause  were  adopted,  such  cases 
as  these  might  occur.  An  artist,  for  the 
colours  to  be  used  in  the  painting  of  his 
pictures,  a  schoolmaster  for  school  re- 
quisites, a  clergyman  for  the  paper  on 
which  he  might  have  written  some  ex- 
cellent theology,  mi^ht  each  be  brought 
from  one  side  of  the  xingdom  to  the  other 
to  defend  an  action — ^in  a  case,  where,  per- 
haps, an  overcharge  had  occurred — sim- 
ply because  they  made  use  of  the  things 
supplied  in  the  way  of  their  profession 
or  calling.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
assumed  that  in  almost  all  instances 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  right,  and  he 
instanced  the  large  nimiber  of  cases 
which  were  undefended.  But  that  was 
owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
and  was  no  reason  for  altering  it,  since 
if  we  gave  facilities  for  bringing  actions 
carelessly,  they  were  sure  to  be  brought. 
Now,  if  the  House  considered  to  which 
party  the  greater  inconvenience  would  be 
occasioned  by  a  cause  being  tried  at  a 
distance  from  his  place  of  business,  they 
would  find  that  it  would  be  to  the  retail 
trader,  because  the  wholesale  dealer  had 
a  number  of  travellers  who  were  con- 
stantly goinff  about,  and  it  might  be  no 
great  hardship  to  have  one  of  them 
attend  to  prove  the  debt.  It  would  be 
quite  otherwise  with  the  retail  dealer, 
who  might  be  called  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  action.  Then  the  3rd  clause 
was  even  worse,  for  it  proposed  to  give 
the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  the  right 
to  sue  in  the  district  in  which  he  carried 
on  business.  Every  gentleman  who, 
whether  from  being  engaged  in  com- 
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merce  or  otherwise,  had  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  bills  of  exchange  must  be 
aware  that  it  was  of  their  very  essence 
to  be  transferable  from  holder  to  holder. 
Now,  any  man  taking  a  biQ  of  exchange 
either  ^ew  or  might  easily  ascertam 
where  the  acceptor  was,  and  therefore 
where  the  holder  had  to  sue.  But  if 
this  Bill  passed  the  unfortimate  acceptor 
never  would  have  the  slightest  concep- 
tion where  he  was  to  be  sued,  because 
the  bill  of  exchange  might  at  one  moment 
be  held  in  Northumberland,  at  another  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Land's  End.  That 
would  afford  the  ^eatest  encouragement 
to  unfair  actions.  Commercial  men  mi^ht, 
no  doubt,  be  weU  aware  where  the  Mioe 
pinched ;  but,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  they  did  not  always 
know  how  to  prevent  its  pinching. 
Believing  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
ill  defined,  and  that  its  provisions  were 
ill  calculated  to  effect  that  object,  he 
begged  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  the 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS,  in  se- 
conding the  Amendment,  said  there  were 
several  grounds  which  might  fairly  be 
put  forward  in  opposition  to  that  Bill. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
grounds  was  that  it  was  unwise  and  im- 
politic to  legislate  on  this  subject  in  the 
way  of  reforming  one  branch  of  our 
Bvstem  of  judicature  when  the  whole  of 
that  system  required,  and  would,  he  be- 
lieved, shortly  imdergo  a  thorough  re- 
form. The  present  (S>unty  Courts  were 
established  in  1846  to  give  cheap  and 
speedy  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  For  that  purpose  they  proved 
successful ;  but  from  time  to  time  a  con- 
tinual course  of  casual  and  piecemeal 
legislation  had  been  adopted  m  regard 
to  those  courts,  which  had  entirely  al- 
tered their  original  character  and  ob- 
jects. Their  jurisdiction  had  been  suc- 
cessively extended  to  Equity,  Admiralty, 
and  Bankruptcy  cases,  in  addition  to 
questions  of  Common  Law;  and,  not  only 
had  the  Judges  of  those  courts  to  per- 
form their  multifarious  duties  without  a 
Bar  to  assist  them,  but,  to  add  to  their 
difficulties,  they  had  to  administer  all 
those  various  branches  of  the  law  sub- 
ject to  different  courts  of  appeal,  each 
governed  by  different,  and  sometimes 
conflicting,  legal  principles.  Their  deci- 
sions were  Hable  to  review  in  Equity 
cases  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  in  Admi« 
ralty  cases  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 


in  Common  Law  cases  by  the  Common 
Law  Courts.    The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
our  system  of  judicature ;  and  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  small  BiUs  of  that 
kind  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Par- 
liament almost  without  attracting  any 
attention,  until,   by  degrees,  the  whole 
law  of  England  was  fundamentally  al- 
tered and  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
the    odium    of   it  was   cast   upon   the 
lawyers.     That  was  a  system  which  it 
was  their   duty  to  oppose.     The  law- 
yers and  the  commercial  men   should 
join  together  in  carrying  out  the  reform 
of  our  system  of  judicature.     A  Com- 
mission was  now  sitting  on  that  subject^ 
whose  Beport  might  be  expected  very 
shortly,  and  they  might  hope  that,  from 
its  reconmiendations,    a  complete  and 
sweeping    reform    of  that    description 
would  follow.    He  thought  that  aJl  the 
different  superior  courts  should  be  con* 
solidated    into  one    supreme    tribunal, 
with  universal  jurisdiction,  and  possess^ 
ing   absolute    and  complete  power    to 
distribute  the  different  classes  of  busi- 
ness amongst  different  branches  of  such 
tribunal,  and  to    construct   the    neces- 
sary machinery  for  doing  complete  jus- 
tice in  every  instance.    In  addition  to 
that,  let  them  have  one  final  appellate 
court  for  the  whole  Empire.  And,  lastly, 
he  would  have  all  these  County  Courts 
made  into  distinct  courts,  associated  with 
the  supreme  court,  to  bring  justice  to 
every  man's  door  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  limit  of  their  jurisdiction 
might  be  fixed  at  £100,  £200,  or  £500, 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient.      He 
believed  that  no  obstacle  would  be  raised 
by  the  lawyers  to  the  adoption  of  subh 
a  reform,  me  interests  both  of  the  law* 
yers  and  of  the  commercial  men  beinff 
the  same  in  that  matter.     With  regard 
to  the  Bill  then  before  the  House,  its 
3rd  clause,   in  his  opinion,    involved  a 
mischievous  principle,  and  would  cause 
great  injustice  to  acceptors  of  bills,  who 
might  be  sued  without  notice  and  even 
witnout  presentation.     He  did  not  refer 
to  trade  bills,  but  to  bills  of  other  classes. 
There  ought  certainly  to  be  a  summary 
remedy  afforded  in  reference  to  bills  ot 
exchange,  but  the  mischief  of  the  clause 
applied  to  those  mmierous  cases  where 
biUs  of  exchange  had  been  improperly 
obtained,  and  where  either  nothim^  at 
aU  was  due,   or  only  a  portion  or  the 
amount  named  in  them  was  so.     In 
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manj  cases  it  would  happen  that  an 
acceptor  sued  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
kingdom  bj  a  pretended  bond  fide  holder 
for  value  would  find  it  more  to  his  ad- 
vantaffe  to  submit  to  some  amount  of 
extortion  than  to  travel  to  that  place 
with  witnesses  to  defend  himself. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '^upon  this 
daysixmonths." — {Sir  Francis  Goldsmid,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  MACFIE  was  disposed  to  reserve 
his  judgment  upon  that  Bill  untU  theyhad 
heurd  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  of 
it.  The  present  occasion,  however,  was, 
he  thought,  a  good  one  for  the  House  to 
consider  the  question  of  whether  the 
codification  of  the  conmiercial  law  was 
not  desirable.  Very  great  inconvenience 
arose  from  the  difference  in  the  law 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  it 
was  especially  desirable  to  consider  whe- 
ther Scotland  should  not  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  English  law 
where  the  EngHsh  law  was  the  oest,  and 
England  also  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  Scotch  law  where  the  Scotch  law 
was  best. 

Mb.  MOBLEY  desired  to  endorse  the 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
tne  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood), 
that  the  olaas  of  cases  proposed  to  be 
dealt  with  imder  this  Biil  was  one  which 
called  for  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature.  The  fact  that  only  one  in 
ten  of  the  actions  brought  in  the  County 
Courts  was  defended  established  this.  A 
man  who  purchased  goods  on  a  fixed 
term  of  credit,  and  failed  to  keep  his 
engagement,  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  contract,  and  the  plaintiff,  in  recover- 
ing the  money,  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
any  more  trouble  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  would  give  the  de- 
fendant every  security  for  his  costs,  pro- 
vided he  could  make  good  his  defence, 
but  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  every 
necessary  facility  for  recovering  the 
money  which  the  defendant  had  failed 
to  pay.  Whether  the  present  Bill  met 
the  evil  complained  of  or  not  he  would 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  he  certainly  did 
think  the  state  of  things  which  now 
existed  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
learned  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Sebjeant  SIMON  said,  if  this 
were  a  Bill  extending  the  jurisdiction 
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or  altering  the  character  of  the  County 
Courts,  pending  the  inquiry  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Memberfor  Denbigh  (Mr.Watkin 
"Williams),  he  would  have  been  prepared 
to  vote  against  it.  But  the  measure  did 
not  really  partake  of  that  character.  It 
seemed  to  nim  to  be  only  the  proper  and 
natural  corollary  of  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion, and  to  which  indeed  the  objection 
now  taken  to  the  present  Bill  was  more 
properly  applicable.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first  Act,  no  matter  where 
the  debtor  might  reside,  the  plaintiff 
had  the  right  of  bringing  his  action  in 
the  superior  courts  for  any  debt  ex- 
ceeding £20,  or  for  any  sum  where  the 
cauBe  of  action  did  not  wholly  arise 
within  the  district  where  the  defendant 
dwelt,  and  of  bringing  him  from  any 
part  of  England  to  defend  himself.  But 
the  last  Act  had  taken  away  this  right, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  bring 
his  action  in  the  County  Court  of  the 
district  where  the  defendant  dwelt,  under 
pain  of  losing  his  costs  if  he  recovered 
less  than  a  certain  sum.  There  were 
provisions  in  the  Bill  to  guarantee  the 
defendant  against  the  hardship  of  being 
taken  to  a  great  distance  in  order  to 
defend  himsel£  The  plaintiff  was  re- 
quired to  make  affidavit  of  his  debt, 
and  also  that  it  was  a  debt  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered.  The  defendant  might 
give  notice  to  the  registrar  of  his  district 
Qiat  he  had  a  good  defence,  and  then 
the  plaintiff  would  be  required  to  find 
security  for  the  costs.  "With  regard  to 
loss  from  being  taken  away  from  his 
business,  it  must  be  eissumed  that  the 
Judges  would  make  proper  compensation 
in  cases  where  the  de^ndant  proved  to 
be  in  the  right.  In  the  case  of  bills  of 
exchange,  he  thought  it  would  be  unfair 
to  persons  who  might  give  biUs  of  ex- 
change to  transfer  that  jurisdiction  whole- 
sale— as  might  be  done  on  the  face  of 
the  BiU — to  the  County  Courts ;  but,  as 
he  understood  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Norwood),  it  was  intended  to  give  those 
courts  jurisdiction  only  to  such  an  amount 
as  they  already  possessed,  in  the  case 
of  goods  sold  ana  delivered.  Believing 
that  the  Bill  would  only  bring  into  fair 
operation  the  Act  of  last  Session,  as  a 
lawyer  he  was  very  happy  to  offer  it  his 
support. 

Mb.  T.  CHAMBERS  said,  there  was 
a  preliminary  objection  to  the  Bill  pro- 
posed— ^namely,  that  its  object  was  to 
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apply  a  special  remedy  to  a  special  griev- 
ance  at  a  moment  when  the  whole  ope- 
rations of  our  system  of  judicature  were 
under  the  consideration  of  a  special  Com- 
mission whose  Beport  was  soon  expected. 
It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  in- 
expe(uent  to  press,  at  suoh  a  time,  alte- 
rations of  so  trifling  a  character  as  where 
a  cause  should  be  tried.  The  alleged 
grievance  complained  of  was,  after  all, 
a  very  doubtful  one ;  and  if  the  proposed 
remedy  were  adopted,  it  was  very  ques- 
tionable whether  it  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  creating  a  much  more  serious 
and  substantial  grievance  in  respect  to 
a  large  class  of  individuals  who  might 
be  improperly  sued  upon  claims  against 
which  they  had  a  good  defence.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Coimty  Courts  had  conferred  great 
advantages  upon  the  public  generally; 
and  even  supposing  that  it  was  wrong 
to  make  the  creditor  follow  his  debtor, 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hull  involved  the  introduction 
into  the  County  Courts  of  a  scale  of  costs 
which  would  go  far  towards  frustrating 
the  very  object  for  which  those  tribimals 
were  established  —  namely,  the  cheap 
and  facile  recovery  of  smaU  debts.  Any 
incidental  advantage  which  might  accrue 
from  the  adoption  of  Bills  like  the  pre- 
sent would  not  compensate  for  the  in- 
jury they  might  do  to  the  most  useful  in- 
stitutions ever  set  up  in  this  country 
for  administering  justice.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  the  measure  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Mk.  St.  AUBYN  said,  that  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Bill 
himself  the  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  interests  of  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  and,  besides  that  it  certainly 
paid  small  regard  to  those  of  the  smaller 
tradesmen,  it  entirely  overlooked  those 
of  the  working  classes  who  might  be 
grievously  oppressed  under  its  provi- 
sions. He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would  be 
withdrawn  for  the  present,  with  a  view 
to  its  provisions  being  rendered  more  fair 
and  equal  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  STAPLETON  said,  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  Bill  was  viewed 
with  favour  by  either  the  commercial 
community  or  the  legalprofession,  and 
the  only  lawyer  in  the  House  who  had 
yet  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Bill  repre- 
sented, in  common  with  most  of  those 
who  supported  the  measure,  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  community. 

VOL.  CXCIV.    [third  series.] 


One  of  the  objections  to  the  Bill  was  that 
it  woidd  enable  a  gang  of  swindlers  to 
carry  on  their  calling  by  spreading  themt 
selves  over  the  country  and  suing  the 
same  parties  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Coimty  Courts  in  remote  districts.  He 
recollected  a  story  in  Yorkshire  of  a  very 
ingenious  tradesman  belonging  to  that 
county,  who  carried  on  business  as  a 
saddler.  When  he  found  there  was  one 
saddle  sold,  as  to  the  purchaser  of  which 
he  was  in  doubt,  his  custom  was  at 
Christmas,  when  he  made  out  his  bills 
for  his  customers,  to  set  down  a  saddle 
in  every  individual  account,  so  that  if  he 
made  out  twenty-seven  bills  he  charged 
twenty-seven  saddles  to  his  various  cus- 
tomers. There  were  parties  also  who 
might  do  a  most  successful  business  by 
bringing  suits  on  the  speculation  of  set- 
ting the  costs.  He  could  not  help  De- 
lieving  that  the  real  author  of  this  Bill 
must  be  the  ingenious  tradesman  he  had 
mentioned.  Instead  of  its  being  a  hard- 
ship on  a  dealer  to  go  a  lon^  distance  in 
order  to  sue  his  debtor,  the  hardship 
was  generally  the  other  way,  as  the 
plaintiff  was  provided  with  an  attorney 
who  could  very  easily  manage  the  matt^ 
for  him.  In  his  opinion  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  was  less  imderstood  in 
England  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  For  instance,  a  Bill  was  often 
allowed  to  be  proceeded  with  although 
clause  after  clause  was  inserted  which 
destroyed  all  the  efficiency  of  the  original 
measure.  With  respect  to  the  question 
now  under  consideration,  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  it  would  be  to  retain  the 
present  rule  as  to  the  issuing  of  the 
plaint,  but  to  allow  the  Judge  to  change 
the  venue  on  good  ground  being  shown 
for  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  always 
imwilling  to  thrust  in  his  oar  among 
learned  Gentlemen,  because  he  knew  the 
danger  of  so  doing.  He,  however,  Ven- 
tura to  ask  the  attention  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General, 
because  he  knew  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  strong  opiniona 
upon  the  question  of  imprisonment  for 
debt ;  and  he  wished  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther, under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
there  might  not  be  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  imprisonment  for  debt  ?  Now, 
imprisonment  for  debt  imder  the  Count^ 
Courts  Acts  reaUy  meant  penal  inipn- 
sonment.  It  was  not  simple  conme- 
ment  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
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Judge  of  the  County  Court  when  it  was 
alleged  that  the  defendant  was  able 
but  unwilling  to  pay — ^under  what  he 
(Mr.  Henley)  always  considered  the 
miserable  pretence  of  contempt  of  court 
— ^but  an  imprisonment  of  an  absolutely 
penal  character.  In  the  original  Act, 
he  believed  it  was  laid  down  that  for 
every  la.  owed  there  might  be  one  day's 
imprisonment ;  but  the  statutes  on  the 
subject  had  been  since  so  altered  and 
multiplied,  that  he  could  not  pretend  to 
say  what  the  present  law  was.  If  the 
Government  were  disposed  to  assent  to 
a  large  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  courts  he  hoped  thoy  would  take 
into  their  consideration  how  far  im- 
prisonment for  debt  ought  to  exist  in  re- 
spect to  poor  people  when  it  was  almost 
entirely  abolished  in  respect  to  all  other 
classes.  He  confessed  he  always  thought 
it  unfair  that  this  power  of  imprison- 
ment, as  it  was  now  exercised  by  the 
Ooiinty  Court  Judges,  should  exist ;  and 
he  now  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Home  Se- 
cretary— ^if  they  were  going  to  extend 
this  jurisdiction — the  necessity  to  which 
they  might  be  exposed  of  providing 
much  additional  prison  accommodation 
for  the  many  more  unfortunate  persons 
that  would  be  committed  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Judges. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  intended  to  take  an  intermediate 
course  in  reference  to  the  Bill.  He 
should  ask  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Nor- 
wood), who  had  charge  of  this  BiU,  to 
postpone  its  further  progress  until,  at 
all  events,  they  had  received  the  Report 
of  the  Judicature  Commission  who  were 
now  investigating  the  whole  judicial 
system  of  the  coimtry.  Their  Report 
when  complete  would  deal  with  the  re- 
arrangement of  circuits,  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  more  effectual  administra- 
tion of  justice  locally  by  the  superior 
courts ;  and  as  the  local  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  a  question  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  ask  his  hon.  Friend  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Some  of  the  objections  that  had  been 
urged  against  the  Bill  were  of  a  very 
serious  character,  and  he  confessed  he 
looked  with  alarm  upon  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  holders  of 
bills  of  exchange.  These  powers  were 
such  as  might  be  perverted  so  as  to 
effect  a  great  injustice  upon  parties  who 
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might  be  sued  by  an  endorser,  living 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  upon  bills  of 
exchange  for  which  they  had,  perhaps, 
received  little  or  no  consideration.  He 
concurred  in  the  remarks  made  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  that 
the  County  Courts  worked  on  the  whole 
extremely  well,  and  that  their  institu- 
tions  were  among  the  most  suocessM 
efforts  of  modem  legislation.  He  there- 
fore deprecated  the  practice  of  endea- 
vouring every  Session  to  tinker  them  by 
the  introduction  of  some  such  measure 
as  that  before  the  House.  Such  efforts 
tended  rather  to  despoil  those  courts  of 
their  many  advantages  than  to  improve 
them.  He  trusted  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  the  hon.  Member  would 
accede  to  the  reasonable  request  of  post- 
poning his  Bill.  With  respect  to  the 
appeal  made  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
G-entleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hemey),  he 
could  assure  mm  that  he  felt  the  Aill 
force  of  his  observations.  He  (the  At- 
torney General)  had  already  succeeded 
in  passing  an  Act  limiting  the  power  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  exercised  by  the 
Coimty  Court  Judges,  and  he  believed 
that  l^e  Act  had  worked  successfully, 
and  that  they  had  now  fewer  complaints 
upon  that  point  than  they  had  had  pre- 
viously to  its  passing.  He  was  however 
aware  that  the  evil  still  existed.  It  was 
a  question,  no  doubt,  of  great  difficulty ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  respect 
to  it  applied  fairly  to  the  Bill,  inasmuch 
as  its  object  was  not  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Courts — although 
one  or  other  of  its  clauses  might  have 
such  an  effect.  In  a  few  days,  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
total  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
when  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  ffnd  that  he  had  provided 
some  safeguard  against  this  particular 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  Judges. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  said,  that  after  the 
appeal  which  had  just  been  made  to  him 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  he 
would  consent  to  the  postponement  of 
the  BiU,  reserving,  however,  to  himself 
the  power  to  proceed  with  it  at  a  future  ^ 
time  in  case  he  should  deem  it  expedient 
to  do  so. 

Amendment    and  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Second  Reading  ief§rred  tiU  Wi^hmdaf 
12th  May. 
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REVENUE  OFFICERS  BILL— [Bill  14.] 
(Mr,  Monk,  Sir  Harry  Vemcy,  Mr.  Craufttrd.) 
SECOND  BEADIKa. 

Order  for  Second  Heading,  read. 

Mb.  monk,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  ike  second  time,  said  the 
Bill  proposed  to  repeal  portions  of  a 
statute  of  the  12  &  13  Will  HE.  and 
of  two  statutes  of  Anne,  which  pro- 
hibited the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
from  interfering  in  elections,  imder 
penalty  of  £100,  of  being  deprived  of 
their  appointments,  and  being  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  any  office  of 
trust  under  the  Crown.  The  measure  was, 
in  fact,  merely  the  complement  of  the 
Bevenue  Officers'  Disabilities  Eemoval 
Act,  which  was  passed  last  Session.  That 
Act  restored  to  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Bevenue  Departments  the  right 
of  voting  at  Parliamentary  elections, 
but  it  did  not  give  them  the  ^ill  rights 
of  British  citizens,  for  they  were  still 
precluded  by  the  statutes  referred  to 
from  some  important  privileges.  The 
Bill  consisted  only  of  one  clause,  with  a 
Schedule  attached  to  it,  but  nevertheless 
it  affected  the  rights  of  a  large  nimiber  of 
civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  who  earnestly 
desired,  and  had  a  right  to  demand,  that 
they  shouldbe  put  on  a  footing  of  equality 
in  respect  to  the  franchise  with  their 
brethren  in  other  departments  of  the 
Civil  Service.  With  a  partial  and  some- 
what remarkable  exception,  to  which  he 
would  presently  refer,  the  revenue  offi- 
cers were  precluded  by  the  restrictive  sta- 
tutes enimierated  in  the  Schedule  to  the 
Bill  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects ;  they  were 
imable  to  take  any  part  at  an  election 
beyond  simply  recording  their  votes,  and 
if  they  attended  political  meetings  they 
must  remain  silent,  and  take  no  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  ;  they  were  like- 
wise prohibited  from  proposing  or  second- 
ing a  candidate  on  the  hustings,  and  from 
soliciting  a  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  Now,  was  it  not  an  anomaly  that  a 
man  should  bo  allowed  to  record  his  vote 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  mouth  was  so 
effectually  closed  that  he  dared  not  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  rival  candidates  even 
with  his  next-door  neighbour  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  the  enactments  in  question 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  force  now 
that  Parliament  had  decided  upon  giving 
to  revenue  officers  the  rieht  of  voting. 
When  he  brought  forward  the  Bevenue 


Officers'  Disabilities  Bemoval  Bill,  he 
restricted  it  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits ;  and  he  was  ready  to  take 
upon  himself  his  frill  share  of  blame  for 
not  having  trusted  implicitly  to  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  eenerosity  which 
animated  the  late  Parliament;  but  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  the  sup- 
porters of  that  Bill  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  a  Government  which  was  op- 
posed to  them,  but  with  the  heads  of  two 
of  the  Departments  which  they  were 
seeking  to  enfranchise.  If  he  had  em- 
bodied in  that  measure  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Bill,  the  36,000  revenue 
officers  who  were  enfranchised  last  year, 
would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  been 
enabled  to  record  their  votes  at  the  last 
election.  He  was,  however,  happy  to  say 
that  during  the  last  year  a  great  change 
had  come  over  the  Commissioners,  and 
some  of  those  high  frmctionaries  who 
then  opposed  the  proposition  were  now 
completely  in  favour  of  it .  A  friend  of  his, 
holiung  a  high  official  position  in  the  Civil 
Service,  who  not  only  opposed  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  but  frmoished  the  text  for 
the  speech  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  opposition  to  it,  told  him 
the  other  day  that  he  heartily  approved 
of  this  Bill,  as  a  necessary  corollary  to 
the  Franchise  Act.  He  added  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  decline  to  propose  a 
candidate,  now  a  Member  of  this  House, 
through  fear  of  the  exceptional  penalties 
to  which  his  branch  of  the  service  was 
subject.  According  to  the  existing  law,  a 
revenue  officer  who  proposed  or  seconded 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  that  House  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  be  fined  £100, 
and  on  conviction  he  would  be  deprived  of 
his  situation  as  a  civil  servant,  and  per- 
manently incapacitated  from  holding  any 
office  of  trust  imder  the  Crown.  Now, 
the  object  of  the  present  Bill  was  simply 
to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  Acts  which 
imposed  penalties  of  this  nature.  The 
89th  section  of  the  12  &  13  mil.  m., 
c.  10,  prohibited  officers  in  the  Customs 
from  taking  any  part  in  elections,  and 
inflicted  the  penalties  which  he  had  enu- 
merated on  all  offenders.  The  9  Anne, 
c.  11.  sec.  45,  inflicted  similar  penal- 
ties on  officers  in  the  Post  Office,  and 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  same  Queen 
another  statute  was  passed  affecting  the 
collectors  of  certain  taxes  therein  speci- 
fied. He  had  grave  doubts  whether  the 
10  Ann$f  c.  18,  prejudicially  affected  any 
officer  in  the  Civil  Service  at  the  present 
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day ;  but  as  it  had  been  stated  on  bigb 
official  authority  that  certain  subjects  of 
duty  included  in  that  Act  still  remained 
subjects  of  duty,  and  as  all  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  were  continued  in  rela- 
tion to  duties,  which  were  in  the  place  of 
those  thereby  imposed  by  the  55  Geo,  IH., 
0.  184,  sec.  8,  he  considered  it  desirable 
to  include  it  in  the  repealing  Schedule  of 
this  Bill.  He  came  now  to  the  third 
and  last  remaining  Department.  The 
officers  in  the  Inland  Eevenue  Depart- 
ment had  been  prohibited,  imder  si- 
milar penalties,  from  taking  part  in  elec- 
tions, by  virtue  of  the  5  &  6  William  and 
Mary  J  c.  20,  sec.  48,  but  that  Act  was 
repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
Act  of  1867.  That  repeal  was  owing,  he 
believed,  to  the  fact  that  a  more  recent 
statute — ^the  7  &  8  Geo,  IV.,  c.  53,  sec.  9, 
imposed  a  penalty  of  £500,  instead  of  the 
smaller  penalty  of  £100,  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  William  and  Mary  on  officers  of 
the  Excise  who  interfered  in  elections. 
But  this  more  severe  penalty  was  repealed 
by  the  Eevenue  Officers  Disabilities'  Re- 
moval Act  of  last  year,  so  that  the  revenue 
officers  were,  at  the  present  moment, 
politically  free,  imless  the  penalties  of 
the  Act  of  Anne  were  revived  by  the 
Act  of  55  Geo,  III.,  c.  184,  sec.  8,  or 
by  some  other  obsolete  statute.  To 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  of 
tiiose  officers  being  left  under  any  disa- 
bilities after  the  passing  of  the  present 
Bill,  he  should,  when  it  went  into  Com- 
mittee, move  the  clause  of  which  he  gave 
notice  about  a  fortnight  ago.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  no  commissioner  or  person  employed 
in  collecting  the  revenues  shoiild  be 
liable  to  any  penalty  by  reason  of  his 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  any 
elector  to  give,  or  to  dissuade  any  elector 
from  giving,  his  vote  to  any  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  This  clause 
would  enable  the  revenue  officers  not 
only  to  vote  but  to  take  part  in  elections 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  people, 
and  would  complete  the  legislation  of  last 
year.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  add 
that  the  revenue  officers  looked  upon 
this  disability  as  a  grievance,  if  not  as 
a  positive  stigma  and  disgrace.  He  was 
not  aware  that  any  sound  arguments 
could  be  adduced  against  completing 
the  measure.  The  revenue  officers  were 
a  highly  independent  body  of  men,  and 
by  conferring  on  them  the  right  of  voting 
the  House  had  introduced  a  valuable  ele- 

Mr»  Monk 


ment  into  the  electoral  body.  That  ele- 
ment might  indeed  be  Conservative,  but 
it  was  Conservative  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  he  might  remark  in  pass- 
ing that  most  of  the  newly-enfranchised 
officers  in  one  of  the  Departments  at 
Gloucester  voted  against  him  at  the  late 
election — and  he  honoured  them  for  their 
independence — ^yet  no  class  of  men  were 
more  interested  in  the  stability  of  our 
institutions  or  less  likely  to  encourage 
revolutionary  measures.  He  was  inclined 
to  hope,  until  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
comedown  to  theHousefortifiedbyreports 
of  a  far  more  favourable  description  than 
those  which  were  laid  upon  the  table  last 
year  by  his  predecessor  in  Office,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Ghentleman  woidd  have 
annoimced  the  determination  of  Her 
M^esty's  Government  not  to  refuse  so 
trifling  a  boon  as  was  now  claimed  on 
behalf  of  these  hard-working  and  well- 
educated  men  in  the  Civil  Service.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  course  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  think  it 
his  duty  to  pursue,  he  should  ask  the 
House  to  express  its  disapproval  of  the 
anomalous  state  of  the  law,  which  al- 
lowed one  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  to 
vote  and  speak  and  canvass  at  elections, 
while  it  restricted  another  branch  to  a 
silent  vote.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bin. 

Sm  HARRY  VERNEY,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said,  that  if,  as  had  been 
formerly  urged,  there  was  a  fear  of  any 
combination  on  the  part  of  the  revenue 
officers,  the  Government  would  be  as 
well  able  to  deal  with  it  as  they  were 
now  with  a  combination  in  the  army. 
The  privilege  of  taking  part  in  elections 
ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  granted  to 
these  men,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
to  Army  and  Navy  and  the  other  De- 
partments of  the  Civil  Service,  and  if 
they  abused  it  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  public  service.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  his  hon.  Friend's 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Monk,) 

Mr.  pease  said,  that  he  had  always 
entertained  very  strong  opinions  on 
this  subject.  Last  year  the  Legislature 
thought  fit  to  confer  the  right  of  voting 
on  a  great  number  of  revenue  officers ; 
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but  lie  always  had  had  doubts  on  the 
propriety  of  enfranchising  these  men,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  political  power,  of 
which  the  House  ought  to  be  very  jea- 
lous.    The  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester 
(Mr.  Monk)  mentioned  that  almost  all 
the  revenue  officers  in  that  city  voted 
for  the  Conservative  candidates.     They 
did  so  likewise  in  one  of  the  boroughs 
in  the   county  which   he   (Mr.   Pease) 
represented.       But    in    his   opinion    it 
was  not  because  they  were  Conserva- 
tives at  heart,  but  because  they  had  a 
feeling  of  hostility  against  Liberal  Go- 
vernments for  having  pursued  a  course 
with  regard  to  the  repeal  and  reduction 
of  duties  inimical  to  their  interests.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  this  House  had 
from  all  time  most  jealously  guarded  its 
privileges  as  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown,   and  in  placing  political  power 
with  those  who  were  the  servants  of  the 
Crown;   and,   however  little  that  view 
might  have  anj'thing  practical  in  it  at 
the  present  time,  it  behoved  the  House 
to  guard  well  the  safeguards  and  liber- 
ties of  the  House.     In  his  opinion  this 
was  a  Bill  which,  like  that  introduced  a 
short  time  ago  respecting  the  re-election 
of  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  affected  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  in- 
formed the  House  a  few  evenings  before 
that  a  great  reduction  had  been  made  in 
the  niunber  of  clerks  in  that  Depart- 
ment, and  how,  he  would  ask,  were  the 
men  who  had    been    thus    discharged 
Jikely  to  vote  at  the  next  election  ?    Was 
it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would 
vote  against  the  Government  which  had 
been  the  means  of  depriving  them  of 
their  situations  ?     Being  very  jealous  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House,  he  believed 
it  had  gone  far  enough  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gloucester  tended,  and  holding  that 
opinion  he  should,  although  he  was  well 
aware  that  there  were  many  worthy  men 
in  the  position  of  revenue  officers,  in 
whom  great  confidence  could  be  placed, 
but  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
active  part  in  elections,  move  that  it  be 
read  again  that  day  six  months. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  rise  to  second  that  Motion. 
I  would  bog  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  exact  question  before  us  is  not  whe- 
ther the  persons  to  whom  the  Bill  relates 
ought  or  ought  not    to  have  a  vote. 


That  question  was  decided  last  year; 
and  the  question  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  to-day  is  whether  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  persuade  voters  to  vote  in  a 
particular  manner ;    whether,   in  other 
words,  they  should  be  permitted  to  be 
canvassers,    proposers,    and    seconders, 
and  in  these  capacities  to  take  an  active 
part  in  elections,  like  the  rest  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.     This  question  turns 
on  the  duties  which  are  performed  by 
those  whose  capacity  of  political  action 
we  are  now  invited  to  enlarge.     My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gloucester 
nyir.  Monk)  asks  us  why  we  withhold 
irom  officers  in  the  Revenue  Departments 
privileges  which  we  give  to  clerks  in  the 
West  End — ^to  those,  for  instance,  in  the 
Home,   the  Colonial,  and  the  Foreign 
Offices?    The  answer  is,  I  think,  very 
plain ;  we  do  so  just  because  they  are 
revenue  officers.      The    clerks    in   the 
West  End  offices  write  letters  all  day ; 
they  are  removed  from  the  parties  to 
whom  those  letters  are  written ;  they  are 
not  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
them,  and  exercise,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  power  over  them  whatsoever.     The 
position  of  the  officers  in  the  Revenue 
Departments  is   entirely  different.     To 
them  is  entrusted  the  collection  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  £60,000,000  per 
annum ;  and  how  do  they  collect  that 
amount  ?    Not  by  sitting  in  a  room  in 
Downing  Street  and  writing  letters,  but 
by  going  abroad   among  the    people, 
mixing  themselves  up  in  some  measure 
with  tieir  affairs,  instituting  into  those 
affairs  a  most  inquisitorial  examination, 
counting  the  niunber  of  a  man's  ser- 
vants, of  his  clerks,  his  horses  and  car- 
riages, looking  minutely  into  his  income, 
maKing  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
correctness  of  the  returns  of  the  income 
which  he  sends  in,  with  the  progress  of 
the  manufacture  in  which  he  may  happen 
to  be  engaged,  imposing  all  sorts  of  dis- 
agreeable and  annoying  interferences  on 
the  course  of  his  trade — in  short,  doing  aU 
those  things  which,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  the  law  of 
England  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate. 
In  all  this  consists  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  the  revenue  officers  and 
those  other  officers  to  whom  my  hon. 
Friend  has  referred.     But  lest  the  House 
may  think  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
form  a  just  opinion  on  a  matter  of  such 
enormous  importance,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  a  few  passages  bearing 
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upon  it  £rom  the  Beport  of  the  Cominis- 
sioners  of  Inland  Eevenue  to  the  Trea- 
sury last  year.    They  say — 

**  The  real  danger  lies  in  an  opposite  direction. 
It  IB  not  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  GoTcm- 
ment  in  controlling  elections  which  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  the  paralysation  of  the  Ezecatire  iif 
administering  the  revenue  laws  ftrmlj  and  im- 
partiatlj,  and  to  use  the  words  of  our  Oath  of 
Office, '  without  fear,  favour,  or  aflSsction '  for  the 
public  good ;  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  this 
danger  that,  being  responsible  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  duties  amounting  to  £40,000,000 
in  the  year,  we  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
your  Lordships'  reference  to  deprecate  most  ear- 
nestly the  projected  enfranchisement  of  those 
•mployed  in  the  Department  of  Inland  RcTenne." 

They  go  on  to  state— 

• 

^Our  answer  is  because  clerks  in  the  War 
Office  and  officers  in  the  army  are  not  distributed 
over  the  kingdom  with  charge  of  distillers, 
brewers,  maltsters,  spirit  dealers,  tobacconists, 
and  other  traders,  to  watch  and  control  their 
operations,  in  the  course  of  their  manufactures  or 
trades,  as  are  officers  of  Excise  ;  nor  to  ascertain 
the  profits  of  every  trader  and  professional  man, 
and  the  number  of  servants,  horses,  and  carriages 
kept  by  every  individual,  as  are  officers  of  taxes. 
...  If  an  Excise  officer  so  situated  should  find 
it  his  duty  about  the  time  of  the  election  to  pro* 
cure  a  search  warrant  to  ransack  C.  D.'s  house, 
or  to  put  his  distillery  under  seizure,  and 
bring  an  information  against  him  for  penalties, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  he  would  subject  himself 
to  the  greatest  suspicion  of  using  the  power  con- 
ferred on  him  as  a  revenue  officer  to  serve  a 
political  party,  and  the  mischief  of  such  an  im- 
putation would  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  it 
were  true  or  false.  Again,  it  is  often  necessary 
that  we  should  use  the  large  powers  confided  to  us 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  a  mode  necessarily 
placing  an  Excise  trader  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  others,  as  by  reouiring  a  maltster, 
whom  we  know  to  be  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  to 
pay  the  duty  upon  each  steeping  of  grain  as  soon 
as  it  is  made  into  malt." 

Observe  the  minute  interference.  They 
suspect  a  man's  credit,  and  they  require 
him  to  pay  the  duty  upon  each  steeping 
of  ffrain.  But  suppose  the  suspicion  to  be 
unfounded,  and  the  man  happened  to  be 
a  political  opponent  of  the  revenue  officer 
who  acted  upon  that  suspicion,  how  easy 
woidd  it  not  be  to  make  a  charge  against 
that  officer  of  having  sought  to  eiffect 
the  man's  ruin  ?  The  Commissioners 
proceed  as  follows : — 

'*  We  must,  of  course,  be  guided  very  much  by 
information  from  our  local  officers  in  such  a  case ; 
and  it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter,  even  now, 
to  make  it  manifest  that  we  are  acting  with 
strict  impartiality.  If  our  officers  were  political 
partisans  it  would  be  parfectly  impossible.  The 
oonverse  of  such  cases  is  equally  to  be  appre- 
hended. If  a  trader,  subject  to  the  Excise  laws, 
or  a  manufacturer,  liable  to  make  returns  of 
profits  under  Schedule  D,  came  under  the  super- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


vision  of  a  rerenne  officer,  known  at  fta  noiho 
snpporter  of  the  party  to  whioh  the  maanfiiotnrMP 
or  trader  slso  belonged,  what  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  rivals  in  trade  of  the  opposita 
party  would  impute  to  fiivouritism,  si  tae  ex- 
pense of  the  revenue,  any  immunity  from  ohai^gea 
or  restrictions  which  they  thems^ves  might  not 
enjoy." 

These  are  considerations  which  appear 
to  me  to  possess  the  greatest  poeaible 
practical  weight.  They  come  from  per- 
sons who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
that  about  which  they  write ;  and,  if  the 
House  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  one 
more  paragraph  from  the  Beport.  The 
Commissioners  add — 

"  The  power  of  removal  to  which  we  havo  just 
been  referring  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  our  disciplinary  system.  If  an  officer  \m  bo- 
Uered  to  be  on  terms  of  too  great  intimacy  with 
a  trader  under  his  survey ;  if  he  has  fidlen  into 
the  company  of  bad  associates ;  if  he  appears  to 
be  deficient  in  the  acuteness  and  energy  requi- 
site for  dealing  with  some  fraudulent  trader  ;  or 
if  he  has  identified  himself  with  any  particular 
religious  sect  or  parochial  party,  so  as  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  other  sects  and  parties  in  the  looality, 
his  removal  to  another  district  is  a  ready  and 
effectual  check  to  the  mischief  which  would  other- 
wise ensue.  But  when  the  officer  becomes  a 
voter,  when  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  managers 
for  a  political  party  in  a  small  borough,  what  will 
not  be  our  difficulty  in  sending  him  away,  perhaps 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and  what  will  not  bo  the 
suspicions  of  party  motives  to  which  the  Board, 
and  the  superior  officers  who  recommend  his  re- 
moval, will  be  subjected." 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to 
trouble  the  House  with  these  extracts, 
but  it  is  much  better  that  they  should 
have  the  ppinions  of  men  who  speak 
with  the  advantage  of  longer  practical 
experience  than  mine  upon  this  subject.^ 
We  must  not  forget  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  case.  It  is  no  sentimental  matter. 
It  involves  the  question  of  the  collection 
of  a  revenue  of  over  £60,000,000  a  year ; 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  dangers 
which  would  be  likely  to  arise  if  the 
change  now  proposed  were  carried  into 
effect  appear  to  me  to  be  justified  by  the 
most  ordinary  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. The  result  of  that  change  must, 
I  think,  be  that  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment over  its  officers  would  be 
weakened  by  the  fear  of  having  it  im- 
puted to  them  that  they  were  actuated 
by  political  motives,  and  that  those 
officers  will  be  supposed  to  be  actuated 
by  other  motives  than  a  desire  to  per- 
form properly  their  duties  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  The  discipline 
of  the  machine  will  in  consequence  be 
imperilled.    Disorder  will  ensue,  and  no 
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one  can  fix  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
venue may  suffer.  An  element  of  con- 
fusion will  be  introduced  into  an  estab- 
lishment which  requires  the  most  careful 
management  and  me  most  minute  super- 
vision, which  has  to  be  worked  witn  a 
delicacy  of  which  many  persons  little 
dream,  and  in  which  the  slightest  change 
in  the  ordinary  rules,  however  necessary 
that  change  might  be  in  the  public 
interest,  would  be  sure  to  be  attributed 
to  other  motives  than  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  Department. 
Such  being  the  dangers  against  which 
we  have  to  guard,  how  very  slight  is 
the  advantage  which  this  Bill  proposes 
to  confer  on  those  upon  whose  behalf 
it  is  brought  forward.  The  officers 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  have  already 
power  to  record  their  votes  at  elec- 
tions; what  is  now  asked  for  is  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  mix  them- 
selves up  with  the  turmoil  of  election 
contests;  and  are  we,  for  the  sake  of 
indulging  a  little  vanity  on  their  part, 
and  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  in- 
volving themselves  in  proceedings  which 
most  sensible  men  would  be  very  glad 
to  keep  out  of,  to  run  such  risks  as  those 
to  which  I  have  adverted  ?  Let  me  suj)- 
pose  a  man  wished  to  be  returned  for  a 
town  in  which  the  revenue  officers  took 
an  active  part  in  politics ;  he  would  na- 
turally desire  to  conciliate  them ;  they 
would  be  the  best  canvassers  he  could 
employ.  See  what  mischiefs  they  might 
be  able  to  do  the  trader,  and  how,  owing 
to  the  influence  which  they  would  exert 
over  him,  they  might  render  themselves 
the  most  potent  possible  agents  in  in- 
timidation. For  no  species  of  intimida- 
tion goes  so  directly  home  to  a  man 
sometimes  as  that  which  arises  from  the 
knowledge  that  another  is  almost  as  well 
acquainted  with  his  affairs  as  he  is  him- 
self, and  that  he  can,  by  making  a  re- 
l>ort  with  respect  to  them,  hamper  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  business.  There 
are  other  considerations  to  bo  taken  into 
accoimt — such  as  the  influence  which  a 
Government  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, exercise  over  the  officers  of  this 
Department ;  but  putting  that  consider- 
ation aside,  I  would  remind  the  House 
that,  if  it  permits  those  officers  to  mix 
themselves  up  actively  in  political  life, 
the  neutral  positions  which  they  now  oc- 
cupy between  the  two  parties  in  the 
State  will  be  destroyed.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  enabled  to  raise  our 


present  immense  revenue,  and  \x}  sup- 
port the  inmiense  burdens  which  are 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  tcoc- 
payer,  is  that  the  Revenue  Departments 
have — at  all  events  ever  since  ilie  time  of 
Lord  Liverpool — ^been  free  fi^m  any  sus- 
picion of  political  influence.  You  may, 
nowever,  depend  upon  it  that  once  you 
introduce  into  that  branch  of  the  puolio 
service  the  political  element  it  will  spread, 
and  you  vm\.  see  realized  in  England  that 
whici  is  the  greatest  bane  of  America — 
an  evil  from  which  she  is  now  manfully 
struggling  to  relieve  herself,  and  as  1 
sincerely  hope  with  success.  If  you  in- 
sist upon  the  right  of  these  officers  to 
transform  themsdves  into  active  political 
partizans,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  a 
Government  coming  into  Office  will  not 
tolerate  in  situations  of  great  trust  under 
it  persons  advocating  violent  political 
opinions— opposed,  it  may  be,  to  its  own 
— and  it  will  come  to  pass,  not,  perhaps, 
at  once,  but  by  degrees,  that  we  shall 
witness  here  that  miserable  state  of 
things  which  prevails  in  America — ^the 
change  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  coun- 
try as  one  party  or  the  other  happens  to 
hold  the  reins  of  Office.  I  would  say, 
then,  principiis  ohsfa  —  do  not  advance 
the  firat  step  in  such  a  career.  You  have 
now,  I  believe,  as  admirable  an  instru- 
ment as  was  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  Gt)vemment  for  the  performance  of 
that  peculiarly  delicate  service — the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue.  Let  well  alone. 
Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  vain  per- 
sons who  may  seek  to  make  themselves 
a  little  more  important  by  meddling  in 
business  wliich  wiU  be  just  as  well 
transacted  without  their  interference, 
break  in  uiK)n  principles  which  have  so 
long  enabled  us  to  bear  such  enormous 
burdens.  America  has  boundless  re- 
sources, and  can  afford  to  do  almost 
anything  without  being  ruined.  We, 
with  our  limited  area,  are  in  a  very 
different  position,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
the  House  will  not  assent  to  a  measure 
the  dangers  of  whoso  ojieration  may  be 
so  great,  while  the  advantages  which  it 
seeks  to  confer  are  so  infinitesimal. 
I 


Amendment  proposed,   to  leave    out 
;  the  word  **  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Qiiestion  to  add  the  words  "upon  this 
day  six  months." — (J/r.  Pease.) 

Mb.  CLAY  said,  he  should  support 
the  Bill.  He  thought  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  agree  with  him 
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that  it  was  the  interest  of  them  all  to 
make  the  voter  aware  of  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  the  trust  committed  to  him,  so 
as  to  induce  him  to  record  an  honest 
vote  for  the  public  good.  Now,  what 
was  done  with  these  men  ?  We  allowed 
them  the  privilege  to  vote,  but  forbad 
them  at  any  public  meeting  to  state  the 
reasons  for  the  vote  which  they  were 
about  to  give,  or  to  make  any  profes- 
sion of  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Was 
that  the  way  to  bring  home  to  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
trust  confided  to  them  ?  The  fact  was 
that  every  argument  which  was  used  last 
year  against  giving  these  persons  the 
franchise  had  been  urged  that  day  against 
allowing  them  publicly  to  express  their 
opinions,  and  the  whole  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  distrust  of  their  honesty. 
We  did  these  men  great  injustice  in  dis- 
trusting them.  He  asserted  with  per- 
fect sincerity  that  he  had  never  found  in 
his  life  a  body  of  men  more  honest  and 
less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  party  feel- 
ing than  the  civil  servants,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  class  of 
men  in  the  country  more  likely  to  make 
good  and  independent  voters.  It  was 
apprehended  by  some  that  if  this  Bill 
were  to  pass,  a  pressure  might  be  put 
upon  Members  of  that  House  by  civil 
servants.  He  had  had  more  to  do  with 
these  persons  than  probably  any  other 
Member  of  that  House,  and  he  could 
say  that  though  pressure  had  been  put 
upon  him  by  many  other  classes  of 
persons  he  had  never  experienced  the 
slightest  pressure  from  that  quarter. 
Then  it  was  objected  that  they  had 
powers  of  combination.  Did  no  one 
else  combine?  Not  to  speak  of  trades 
unions,  the  Lobby  gave  daily  evidence 
of  the  best  organized  combinations  of 
all  interests.  Publicans  and  Maine 
Liquor  Law  men,  Sabbath  observance 
advocates  and  those  who  would  open 
places  of  amusement  on  the  Sunday,  all 
properly  found  strength  in  combination. 
Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  last  year  in  favour  of 
giving  the  officers  in  question  a  right  to 
exercise  the  franchise  ;  but  he,  neverthe- 
less, must  admit  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  Bill  seemed  to  him  to  throw 
grave  doubt  on  the  wdsdom  of  the  de- 
cision at  which  they  then  arrived.  Those 
who  voted  for  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
felt  that  the  continuing  to  withhold  the 
power  of  voting  from  those  men  was 
Mr,  Clay 


perpetuating  an  injustice  on  them,  con* 
sidering  the  position  they  held  in  the 
country;  but,  the  arguments  which  he 
had  just  heard  from  fiie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  CJhancellor  of  me  Exchequer 
induced  him  to  think  that  the  House 
ought  to  pause  before  it  proceeded  any 
further  in  the  same  direction — ^for  there 
was  nothing  in  which  the  country  was 
more  deeply  interested  than  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  purity  and  high  charac- 
ter of  its  public  servants.  Tie  House, 
therefore,  would,  in  his  opinion,  do  well 
to  reject  a  proposal  which  might  have 
the  ejffect  of^  leading  those  to  whom  it 
related  to  mix  themselves  up  with  poli- 
tical agitation  in  a  way  that  would  be 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  AiJ)ERMAy  LUSK  said,  that  he 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  civil 
servants  in  the  Customs  Department,  and 
felt  bound  to  declare  that  he  had  not 
come  into  contact  with  a  more  straight- 
forward or  honest  set  of  men,  and  he 
deprecated  the  idea  that  any  danger  to 
the  public  service  would  result  from  their 
admission  to  the  exercise  of  the  privi- 
leges which  the  BiU  sought  to  confer. 
Prophecies  of  evil  did  not  go  for  much 
with  him,  they  had  been  made  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws ;  while  it  was  said  last  year, 
that  if  a  measure  granting  household 
suffrage  were  passed  a  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  elected  which  would  be 
composed  of  persons  who  "feared  not 
Gk)d  neither  regarded  man.**  Well, 
those  hon.  Q-enflemen  who  had  been 
elected  knew  best  whether  that  pro- 
phecy was  or  was  not  correct.  He,  for 
one,  did  not  believe  it  had  been  realized, 
any  more  than  would  be  the  prophecies 
which  they  had  listened  to  in  the  course 
of  that  discussion.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  House  woidd  not  refuse  its  assent  to 
a  measure  which  was  just  in  itself,  and 
would  enable  the  meritorious  class  of 
officers  in  our  Revenue  Department  to 
enjoy  those  electoral  privileges  which 
other  classes  of  the  community  pos- 
sessed. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  that  when  the 
subject  was  imder  the  consideration  of 
the  House  last  Session  he  had  opposed 
the  measure  then  brought  forward  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gloucester 
(Mr.  Monk),  because  he  anticipated  that, 
while  no  advantage  to  the  public  in- 
terest would  result  from  its  operation,  it 
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might  endanff^r  the  proper  working  of  I  probable,  he  might  add,  that  oving  to 
the  Revenue  Department.     Now,  he  felt ,  the  ntimerical  proportions  of  the  con- 


bound  to  state  that, 
personal  experience  had 


;  Btitueney  in  the  metropolis,  the  officers 
n  the  I  there  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the 


borough  which  he  had  the  honour  to  |  revenue,  might  not  be  able  to  exercise 
represent,  it  was  not  favourable  to  the  |  a  very  great  influence  at  elections;  but 
legislatiou  of  which  his  hon.  Friend  was  .  there  were  other  places  beyond  the  me- 
the  author.  He  would  not,  however,  I  tropolis  where  a  man  so  situate  might 
enter  into  details  with  which  that  experi-  \  exercise  very  considerable  influence;  end 
ence  furnished  him,    beyond  remarking  ;  how,  he  should  like  to  hnow,  would  a 


that  he  happened,  fortunately,  to  occupy 
a  position  in  the  borough  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  the  proceedings  to  which 
he  was  alluding  in  a  way  which  other 
hon.  Members  might  not  be  able  to  do 
when  engaged  in  a  close  contest.  But 
the  question  before  the  House  on  the 
present  occasion  was  not,  whether  Parha- 
ment  had  last  year  acted  wisely  or  other- 
wise in  dealing  with  the  subject ;  al- 
though it  might  vety  well  form  matter 
for  discussion  whether  the  Bill  of  his 
hon.  Friend  as  then  passed  embodied  the 
deUberate  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  owed  its  success  to  any  of  those 
accidental  circumstances  for  the  occur- 
rence of  which  the  last  Parliament  was 
quite  peculiar  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
country.  Be  that  as  it  might,  what  the 
House  was  now  invited  to  do  was  to 
make  a  large  stride  in  advance  of  the 
legislation  of  last  Session.  In  replying  to 
that  invitation,  hon.  Members  ought,  he 
thought,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  officers 
in  the  Revenue  and  those  in  other  De- 
partments. The  latter,  though  servants 
of  the  Crown,  took  part  in  elections  as 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict in  wliich  they  hapj)ened  to  reside ; 
but  revenue  officers  would  mix  them- 
selves up  with  such  proceedings,  bearing 
with  them,  as  it  were,  the  income  of 
the  nation  to  the  extent  of  £70,000,000. 
["No,  no."]  Hon.  Members  might  cry 
'■  No,"  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  they 
widd  use  the  influence  which  their  posi- 
tion gave  them  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Ho,  however,  should  oppose  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  not  only  on  public 
grounds  but  in  the  interests  of  the  best  ( 
class  of  revenue  officers  themselves — 
that  was  to  say  of  (hose  men  who  were 
disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  situation, 
and  not  to  mix  in  politics  with  the  view 
of  reconunendiug  themselves  to  the  notice 
n  that  House. 


r  patronage  of  any  party 
That  was  me  sort  of  officer,  who,  in  his 


Member  in  whose  behalf  such  a  man 
might  have  actively  exerted  himself,  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  a  claim  on  him  made  by 
one  of  his  best  supporters  7  As  matters 
at  present  stood,  ^ere  was  a  very  good 
regulation  against  the  interference  of 
Members  of  Sie  House  of  Commons  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  promotion 
of  an  officer  in  die  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partments. He  deemed  it  to  be  his 
duty,  on  accepting  the  Office  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  hold,  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and  he  asked  Uie  Chief 
Conunissionere  of  the  Boards  of  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  whether  they  ri- 
gidly adhered  to  that  regulation  ?  They 
assured  hiTn  that  they  did.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Ayrton),  would  state  ta  the  House, 
that,  if  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  promotion  for  any  officer  in  their  De- 
partments, he  should  place  the  regula- 
tion in  the  hands  of  that  Member  ;  and 
if,  after  that,  he  chose  to  mention  the 
nam©  of  the  person  for  whom  advance- 
ment -was  sought,  and  the  person  was 
known  to  him,  he  should  send  the  name 
to  the  Commissioners — not  for  hia  be- 
nefit, but  that  punishment  might  be  in- 
flicted on  him  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down.  He  had  been  induced 
to  make  these  remarks  because  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Customs  said  that— 
"  SincQ  ]ii>  appointment  he  hul  reoeiTsd  mi- 
■neroui  appliiution*  from  Doblamen  and  gsntla> 
men,  loliDitiag  tha  promotion  of  offican  uid 
olcrks  in  the  lerTiee,  &nd  it  «ppeued  tbat  otbir 
memlMri  of  tba  Board  hnd  freqaeotlf  reoeiTrd 
■imilar  applications." 

[An  hon.  Mejiieh  :  How  long  ago  ?] 
The  Minute  from  which  he  was  quoting 
was  dated  (he  16th  of  Januaiy,  1847— 
there  was  no  doubt  that  we  had  in  those 
matters  been  improving  of  late,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Minute,  which  proceeded 
aa  follows : — 


B  oui  be  no  doubt  thit  ia  moit,  if  not 

Ihoie  cuel,  tbe  applioationi  biTe  b«aa 

the  iniUnoe  of  the  respoctiTe  ofllaer*  *nd 

oleriit,  in  diract  eontraTcntion  of  thair  initrne- 

Opinion,  ought  to  be  supported.     It  was  .  tiou  and  (be  Board's  '  General  Ordan '  npon  tba 
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•^b)0et  The  Bond  am  detonuMd  thai  the 
pfMKytioo  in  the  Depertnent  shall  be  goTeroed 
•olelj  bj  good  ooodoct,  efBcienej,  and  length  of 
aem'ee,  and  that  they  will  not  allow  their  re- 
eommendatioDS  to  the  Treatmy  to  he  infla- 
eaeed  in  anj  degree  hj  any  applieationi  or  ref»re- 
■eBtationa  whieh  may  be  made  to  them  by  per- 
•one  QAeonneoted  with  the  Department;  soeh 
applications  are,  therefore,  not  only  irregular, 
and  in  riolatlon  of  the  recorded  orders  and  re- 
golatjons  of  the  serriee,  bat  useless  for  their 
objeet;  they  tend  also  to  embarrass  the  disere- 
tioii  of  the  Board,  ioasmneh  as  in  any  ease  in 
which  an  oflBcer  would  be  entitled  to  promotion 
on  his  own  merits,  application  made  in  his  farour 
by  influential  persons  aflbrds  ground  for  suspicion 
that  the  selection  of  the  ofllcer  has  been  influenced 
in  fome  degree  by  prirate  eonsiderations,  and  that 
without  the  exercise  of  such  interest  the  claims  of 
the  ofiicer  would  have  been  passed  over,  a  sus- 
picion which,  however  unjust  and  unfounded  it 
may  be,  cannot  fiiil  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
ofieers  of  the  Department  that  oonfldenee  in  the 
JMtice  and  fair  dealing  of  the  Board  whieh  the 
Commissioners  are  most  desirous  to  possess.  The 
Commissioners  will,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to  reoeire 
and  take  into  consideration  representations  from 
oflfeers  in  the  Department  addressed  to  the  Board 
oAcially ;  but  they  think  it  right  to  apprise  the 
ofilcers  and  clerks  throughout  the  serriee  once 
more,  and  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that  pri- 
vate applications  firom  officers  themselves,  or  from 
other  persons  in  their  behalf,  addressed  to  indi- 
ridual  members  of  the  Board,  are  expressly  inter- 
dicted, and  that  the  same  will  not  only  have  the 
eflEsct  of  retarding  the  promotion  of  the  parties, 
but  subject  them  to  the  Board's  severe  dis- 
pleasure." 

That  was  the  notice  which  had  been 
iflsued  by  the  Customs  Department.  A 
similar  notice  had  been  issued  by  the 
Oommissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  would  confidently  appeal 
to  non.  Members  to  say  whether  those 
rules  coidd  be  maintained  if  such  a 
change  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bill  was 
effected,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  re- 
venue officers  to  that  House,  but  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  ?  The  fact  was 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  imder  the 
altered  circumstances,  to  preserve  the 
necessary  discipHno  in  the  Department. 
If  its  officers  were  permitted  to  take  an 
active  part  in  elections  they  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  recommended  for 
promotion  by  those  whom  they  supported, 
and  those  recommendations  would  be 
forced,  not  only  on  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partment, but  on  the  Government,  and 
as  far  as  possible  on  that  House.  The 
offices  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  pay 
was  better,  would  be  sought  after,  and 
perhaps  obtained,  by  an  officer  in  a  small 
Dorough  who  was  able  to  make  himself 
of  g^eat  importance  at  the  elections 
there  in  promoting  the  success  of  a  par- 
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ticnlar  candidate.  As  things  at  present 
stood,  we  possessed  a  system  under  which 
the  officers  in  our  Bevenue  Department 
oocupied  a  position  of  neutrality^  and 
'  whidi  might  challenge  comparison  with 
'  the  system  of  any  other  country  ;  but  if 
!  the  BiU  before  the  House  were  adopted 
I  there  was  great  danger,  as  had  been 
\  said  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
'  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  we  should 
drift  into  that  system  which  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
asked  an  American  politician  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  working  of  the 
United  States'  constitution  in  that  coun- 
try; and  the  reply  was  that  it  resolved  it- 
self very  much  into  a  question  of  "  in"  and 
*'out."  When  they  entered  on  a  political 
contest  he  said  they  cast  about,  and  the 
*'outs"  having  ascertained  who  were 
likely  to  obtain  offices  if  they  should  be 
snccessfol,  got  them  to  subscribe  to  a  com- 
mon Amd.  When  that  fimd  reached  the 
necessary  amount,  they  went  to  work  as 
hard  as  they  could  on  the  election,  and 
if  they  succeeded  all  the  candidates  for 
places  got  them  according  to  the  amoimt 
of  their  contributions.  The  **  ins"  con- 
tributed to  a  fund  in  the  same  way,  and 
if  they  were  victorious  those  who  ahready 
had  the  places  gf  course  kept  them.  Did 
hon.  Members  think  this  a  better  state  of 
things  than  existed  in  England  ?  Surely 
it  would  be  a  deplorable  change  if  the 
smallest  shadow  of  such  practices  should 
prevail  here.  With  that  view  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  keep  our  re- 
venue officers  entirely  free  from  such 
participation  in  politics  as  was  likely  to 
disturb  in  any  way  the  regular  discharge 
of  their  duties.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  not  concur  in  this 
proposal,  which  would  gratify  the  feel- 
ings of  only  a  ieiir  of  those  affected  by 
the  Bill ;  while,  in  the  end,  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  great  majority,  even  of 
the  revenue  officers  themselves. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  voted  for 
the  Bill  of  last  year  imder  the  full  belief 
that  those  officers  would  use  their  votes 
as  honestly  as  other  men ;  but  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, if  good  for  anything,  showed  that 
the  revenue  officers  were  not  worthy  of 
the  electoral  trust,  and  would  abuse  it ; 
implying  distrust,  also,  of  their  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  their  peculiar  duties. 
Such  arguments  tended  strongly  to  show 
the  necessity  for  the  Ballot,  which,  hap- 
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pily,  now  loomed,  not  in  the  distance, 
but  very  proximatively. 

Mb.  BEEWER  thought  there  were 
questions  of  great  moment  inyolved  in 
the  Bill.  He  admitted  that  the  revenue 
officers  were  generally  men  of  high  cha- 
racter, but,  as  servants  of  the  Crown, 
their  position  was  a  peculiar  one.  They 
were  intrusted  with  functions  and  duties 
of  a  very  delicate  character ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  very  nature  of  their 
trust  required  that  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  some  restraint.  He  should, 
therefore,  support  the  Amendment,  from 
no  disregard  for  the  claims  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, out  from  a  paramoimt  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  community  gene- 
rally.   

Mb.  RUSSELL  GUENEY  thought 
that  this  question  could  not,  in  any  way, 
be  made  a  party  question.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  objections  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  were  rather  in- 
consistent with  other  portions  of  their 
speeches.  They  were  loud,  for  instance, 
in  their  praises  of  the  body  of  men  for 
whose  benefit  the  Bill  was  proposed,  and 
declared  that  no  persons  could  better 
deserve  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
their  countrymen.  But  how  were  these 
praises  to  be  reconciled  with  the  argu- 
ment also  urged — ^that  the  virtue  of  these 
men  was  so  ^ble  that  they  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  them  pure,  to  deprive  them  of 
the  ordinary  privileges  of  En^shmen  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the  object  of 
the  measure  was  to  enable  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  to  gratify  their  vanity,  and 
enable  them  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  speaking  upon  the  hustings.  He 
was  surprised  that,  when  persons  sought 
to  take  part  in  public  afbirs  and  exer- 
cise the  ordinary  privileges  of  English- 
men, they  should  be  told  that  they  were 
seeking  to  gratify  their  vanity.  That 
was  not  an  argument  which  he  expected 
to  hear  urged  at  this  time  of  day  and  in 
that  House.  To  listen  to  some  of  the 
speeches  just  made  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  one  would  have  supposed  them 
not  to  be  arguments  directed  against  the 
Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend,  but  in  support 
of  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  Act  of  last 
Session ;  because  if  the  arguments  used 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  had  any  weight 
at  all,  they  were  not  half  so  weighty 
against  the  present  measure  as  against 


the  Act  of  1868.  Not  only,  indeed,  were 
they  arguments  which  mi^ht  have  been 
urged  against  that  Act,  out  every  one 
of  them  had  been  urged  against  it, 
though  urged  in  vain.  It  was  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  had  introduced  rather  a  new 
topic,  because  he  had  shown  the  House 
how  easily  and  how  extensively  bribery 
and  corruption  might  be  carried  on  in  a 
country  in  which  the  Ballot  prevailed; 
but  this  was  an  argument  more  germane 
to  the  debate  of  hist  night  than  to  the 
present  discussion,  though  probably  it 
was  not  an  argument  Hkety  to  have 
fallen  from  the  Treasury  Bench  upon 
that  occasion.  That  was  the  only  new 
point  which  the  hon.  (Gentleman  sug^ 
gested  in  his  interesting  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  elections  were  managed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now, 
the  House  shoidd  remember  that  this 
Bill  was  not  confined  to  the  servants  ot 
one  partictdar  Department.  It  included 
the  officers  of  the  Post  Office  as  well  as 
officers  of  the  Customs  and  the  Inland 
Revenue ;  and  he  had  not  yet  heard  a 
suggestion  that  the  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
die  collection  of  the  revenue  that  they 
would  exercise  any  banefrd  influence 
upon  those  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact.  The  question  belonged  in  no 
way  to  party — ^it  was  a  question  upon 
which  difPerent  opinions  mi^ht  prevail 
on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  out  he  con- 
fessed that  som'e  of  the  arguments  just 
urged  were  not  such  as  he  had  expected 
from  those  who  had  used  them,  and  did 
not  apply  to  officers  of  ^e  Post  Office, 
who  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  exer- 
cise these  privileges  improperly.  With 
respect  to  the  apprehended  danger  of 
intrusting  political  power  to  an  organixed 
body,  such  as  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown,  who  might  organize  opposition 
to  the  Gt)vemment  of  the  day,  or  support 
the  Oovemment,  as  the  case  might  be, 
with  a  view  to  their  own  private  interest, 
he  was  tempted  to  ask  whether  other 
organized  bodies  were  unknown  to  the 
coimtry  and  the  House  ?  Was  there  no 
such  interest  as  the  railwav  interest  or 
the  publican  interest  ?  Yet,  he  had  never 
heara  any  proposal  to  deprive  railway 
shareholders  or  publicans  of  any  of  their 
privileges  as  citizens  lest  they  should 
organize  themselves  with  a  view  to  their 
private  advantage.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore,  see  on  what  possible   ground  a 
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special  body  of  men  whose  character 
and  services  hon.  Members  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  eulogizing  should 
be  denied  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  neighbours  from  a  fear,  forsooth, 
they  might  exercise  an  undue  influence 
on  Members  of  Parliament  and  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  House.  Upon  these 
grounds,  he  should  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  differed  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  and  thought  the  Gt)vemment 
had  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  upon  this 
subject.  It  was  not  a  consideration 
whether  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
were  pure  or  not.  He  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that  our  public  servants  had 
done  their  duty  with  great  fidelity  and 
imparidality ;  but  he  was  also  of  opinion 
that  if  they  got  mixed  up  in  all  the  tur- 
moil of  party  conflict — a  result  of  which, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  there  was  great  risk 
— ^though  they  would  not  necessarily  be- 
come impure,  they  would  not  be  free 
from  suspicion.  Now,  suspicion  in  such 
a  case  was  almost  worse  than  actual  im- 
purity, because  with  the  one  you  could 
grapple,  but  not  with  the  other;  and, 
considering  the  very  delicate  and  difficult 
duties  which  those  gentlemen  had  to 
discharge,  it  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  anything  arose  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  suspicion  of  partiality, 
especially  from  political  motives.  He 
should  support  the  Government,  not  be- 
cause he  thought  that  these  gentlemen 
might  not  be  as  well  fitted  as  anybody 
else  for  the  exercise  of  political  privi- 
leges, but  because,  if  they  exercised 
these  privileges  as  the  Bill  proposed, 
they  might  be  suspected  of  partiality  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  CEAUFUED  said,  he  would  not 
go  over  the  arguments  which  had  been 
so  well  urged  by  other  speakers  in  favour 
of  the  Bm,  and  in  which  he  entirely 
concurred.  He  might  indeed,  observe, 
in  support  of  those  arguments,  that  in 
Scotland  the  question  occupied  a  very 
peculiar  position.  He  had  several  years 
since  introduced  into  the  Burgh  Boimd- 
aries  Act  for  Scotland  a  clause  which  en- 
abled revenue  officers  to  be  placed  on 
the  electoral  roll  for  municipal  purposes. 
By  that  clause  they  obtained  the  right 
to  vote,  to  canvass,  and  even  to  become 
candidates  for  municipal  honours.  Now, 
in  Scotland  the  same  electoral  roll  served 
both  for  municipal  and  for  Parliament- 
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ary  elections,  and  he  thought  this  state 
of  things  brought  out  very  prominently 
the  absurdity  and  hardship  of  allowing 
a  certain  class  of  men  to  become  citizens 
for  one  purpose  and  not  for  another  of 
a  similar  nature.  But  his  object  in 
rising  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  point  in  the  Bill  which,  he 
thought,  had  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked  in  its  discussion.  The  Pre- 
amble declared  that  it  was  expedient  to 
solve  certain  doubts  which  had  arisen 
owing  to  the  legislation  of  last  year.  It 
had  been  supposed  at  first  that  by  the  Act 
of  last  Session,  and  by  the  Act  for  re- 
pealing certain  statutes  passed  by  the 
Statute  Law  Commission  in  1867,  an 
end  had  been  put  to  all  political  disabi- 
lities of  revenue  officers.  But  doubts 
were  suggested,  arising  from  the  ex- 
istence of  two  editions  of  the  statutes 
at  large,  in  which  the  chapters  were 
differently  numbered,  as  to  how  far  the 
penalties  for  canvassing  or  interfering 
actively  in  elections  had  been  repealed. 
And  in  Scotland,  at  any  rate,  there 
arose  a  different  practice  in  different 
counties,  causing  much  confrision  during 
the  late  General  Election.  Thus  in  Ayr- 
shire, an  Inland  Eevenue  officer  was  al- 
lowed to  act  as  the  paid  agent  of  one 
of  the  candidates  ;  while  in  an  adjoining 
county  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  re- 
ceived notice  of  their  liability  to  pe- 
nalties if  they  canvassed,  and  they  con- 
sequently abstained  from  all  interference 
in  politics  beyond  simply  recording  their 
votes.  He  thought  that  it  was  most 
undesirable  to  continue  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  therefore  all  doubts  upon 
the  subject  should  be  cleared  up  by 
passing  this  Bill. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  sure  that 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Crau- 
furd)  woidd  not  wish  the  House  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  discussing  a  question 
no  broader  in  its  scope  than  the  removal 
of  doubts  as  to  the  construction  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  "We  are  really  en- 
gaged in  discussing  a  most  important 
principle;  and  as  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  when  he 
moved  his  BiU  of  last  year,  to  what  it 
would  lead  in  the  present  Session — ^he 
gave  us  no  intimation  then  that  we  were 
to  have  a  Bill  of  this  nature  this  year — 
so  I  think  he  cannot  now  be  aware  what 
this  measure,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to 
next  year.     There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
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the  Bill  of  last  year  the  hon.  Gentleman 
established  an  important  change  in  the 
position  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service ; 
but  the  question  we  are  now  dealing 
with  touches  the  position  of  some  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Civil 
Service.  It  has  been  well  said  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton (Mr.  Eussell  Gumey)  that  this 
is  not  a  party  question.  Now,  I  know 
not  whether  the  rumour  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer  be  well  founded,  but  I 
have  heard  it  stated  that  members  of 
the  Civil  Service,  in  preponderating 
numbers,  voted  at  the  last  election  for 
the  party  which  is  now  in  Opposition. 
I  know  not  if  this  be  true,  nor  do  I 
greatly  care  to  inquire,  but  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  this  debate  that 
they  did  so,  and  it  was  intimated  that 
they  did  so  because  they  looked  upon 
me  as  having  been  for  a  long  series  of 
years  distinguished  by  too  great  rigour 
in  the  administration  of  the  public 
finances.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  1  must 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  source  of 
strength  but  rather  of  weakness  to  the 
party  opposite ;  because,  if  it  has  the 
effect  01  making  us  weak  with  this  par- 
ticular class,  it  must  make  us  so  much 
the  more  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
nation  at  large.  I  say,  if  it  be  true  that 
such  an  impression  prevails,  and  upon 
that  account  the  members  of  the  CSvil 
Service  have  a  leaning  to  the  party  which 
is  opposed  to  us,  we  can  have  no  better  title 
than  this  with  which  to  place  our  cause 
before  the  country.  Mind,  I  do  not  make 
the  charge.  [  *  *  Oh,  oh !  * *]  I  say  I  know 
nothing  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement; 
but  wi9i  great  deference  to  the  Gentle- 
man opposite  who  sneers  at  what  I  am 
saying,  I  warn  him  and  all  who  think 
with  him — and  though  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  believe  me,  the  warning  is  a 
friendly  one — against  building  their 
hopes  of  public  strength  and  influence 
upon  any  foundation  so  narrow  and  un- 
sound as  the  acquiring  of  the  favour  of 
particular  classes  by  measures  which  are 
not  for  the  general  good.  The  House 
has  a  natural  prepossession,  and  I  own 
a  just  one,  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  political 
rights.  I  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and  I 
respect  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gloucester ;  nor  will  I  stop  to  observe 
that,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the 
revenue  officers  at  our  ports  may  not 


interfere  with  the  discretion  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  it  happens  by  some  strange 
coincidence  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  (Mr.  Gumey)  represents  an  impor- 
tant port,  with  many  revenue  officers 
among  his  constituents,  and  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gloucester 
(Mr.  Monk)  and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hiill  (Mr.  Norwood)  are  in  the 
same  predicament.  When  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Norwood)  says  he  has  not  found 
any  great  pressure  put  upon  him  from 
revenue  officers  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at 
the  statement,  because  I  think  in  his 
case  no  such  pressure  was  at  all  re- 
quired. My  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Hariy 
Yemey)  says  that  if  danger  is  antici- 
pated from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  we 
must  rely  upon  me  fimmess  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Now,  I  have  not  a  bad  opi- 
nion of  the  firmness  of  Governments,  but 
the  Executive  Government  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  political  in  its  character, 
and  is  it  right  that  the  Legislature, 
which  ought  to  be  jealous  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  should  say — **We  will  re- 
peal restraints  which  now  exist  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  rely,  instead, 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  Government  to 
do" — ^what?  Not  to  restrain  the  aber- 
rations of  civil  servants  who  may  be  its 
opponents  so  much  as  the  zeal  of  those 
who  may  be  its  friends.  But  then  it  is 
said — and  this  was  the  main  assertion  of 
my  hon.  Friends  who  support  the  Bill — 
that  the  whole  argument  against  it  rests 
upon  an  imputation  of  dishonesty  as  re- 
gards our  civil  servants ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bussell  Ghimey) 
adds  that  there  is  a  gross  inconsistency 
between  the  language  used,  according 
praise  and  credit  to  the  officers  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  the  conduct  pursued 
in  withholding  from  them  these  privi- 
leges. Now,  I  impute  no  dishonesty  to 
our  civil  servants.  In  a  long  series  of 
years,  during  which  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  our  civil  servants,  no 
one  has  heard  a  syllable  of  that  kind 
fall  from  my  lips.  But  I  deny  that  an 
imputation  of  dishonesty  is  involved  in 
particular  cases  by  those  restraints  upon 
political  liberty  which  are  otherwise  ac- 
corded to  aU.  What  is  our  law  about  con- 
tractors ?  We  do  not  permit  a  contractor 
to  sit  in  this  House.  Do  we,  therefore, 
mean  that  contractors  are  dishonest,  or 
that  they  are  less  honest  and  upright  than 
other  men  are?  Certainly  not;  out  we  will 
not  allow  them  to  take  a  position  where 
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their  honesty  may  be  exposed  to  par- 
ticolar  solicitation  and  trial.  That,  and 
no  more  than  that,  is  what  we  exact 
frith  regard  to  our  civil  servants.  But 
then,  what  is  the  position  of  Members 
of  this  House  ?  Is  no  restraint  imposed 
upon  them  ?  Why  those  rigid  rules  in 
the  Bevenue  Department  prohibiting 
and  resenting  the  interference  of  any 
Member  of  Parliament  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  any  person  employed 
in  that  Department?  Are  not  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  many  respects 
persons  well  quaMed  to  recommend  for 
such  promotions  ?  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Clay)  says  he 
has  perhaps  had  more  intercourse  with 
revenue  officers  than  any  other  Gentle- 
man in  this  House,  and  his  reoom- 
mendationSy  therefore,  in  this  respect 
would  be  well  founded  and  valuable. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  were  to  send  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Board  of  Customs  or 
Inland  Eevenue,  he  will  get  an  answer 
which  would  be  more  intelligible  than 
polite.  Am  I  to  be  told  that  on  that 
aoooimt  there  is  any  imputation  on  the 
honesiy  of  Members  of  this  House? 
The  reason  is  that  the  position  of  Mem- 
bers being  one  which  exposes  them  to 
peculiar  solicitation,  they  are  liable  un- 
consciously to  come  under  a  bias  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  and 
therefore,  we  deny  ourselves  the  advan- 
tage which  might  often  be  derived  from 
their  local  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  compel  them  to  remain  silent  upon 
every  cmestion  of  promotion  in  the  fee- 
venue  jDepartments.  Can  anything  be 
more  absurd,  can  anything  be  more 
anomalous  than  the  system  which  my 
hon  Friend  deliberately  proposes  to  es- 
tablish? I  will  suppose  myself,  for  a 
moment,  to  be  Member  for  Liverpool. 
As  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  I  should 
not  be  permitted  to  say  a  single  syl- 
lable upon  the  subject  of  the  fitness 
of  any  revenue  servants  there  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Customs  or  the  Post  Office; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  imder  the  Bill  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Liverpool  mi^ht  have  been  the 
chairman  of  my  election  committee,  aud 
his  verdict  would  be  that  which  would 
decide  every  case  in  which  recommenda- 
tion for  promotion  might  be  made.  Is 
such  a  relation  desirable?  Would  a 
Bill  which  established  it  be  a  measure 
of  reform  or  a  measure  of  retrogression  ? 
Would  it  be  a  measure  favourable  to 
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the  interests  either  of  the  communiiy  or 
of  the  class?  And  if  it  were — as  I  think 
it  would  be— a  measure  of  retrogression, 
would  it  not  be  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  retrogressions,  inasmuch  as  it  oomes 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  reform  ?  Now, 
I  am  goin^  to  make  a  confession  which 
I  have  seldom  made,  but  I  am  now  re- 
leased from  the  charge  of  finance — 
and  by-the-way,  I  cannot  say  what  satis- 
faction and  comfort  I  personally  feel 
when  I  reflect  that  I  have  now  made  it 
over  into  other  and  abler  hands — ^being 
thus  released,  and  having  the  tie  taken 
off  my  tongue,  I  beg  the  House  to  bear 
in  mind  what  extraordinary  duties  the 
officers  of  our  Revenue  Departments  are 
called  on  to  perform.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Russell  Gumey)  cannot 
satisfy  us  by  setting  up  the  case  of  the 
Post  Office,  though  if  he  will  move  for  a 
Committee  to  institute  a  careful  inquiry, 
with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  there  are 
any  persons  to  whom  those  restraints 
should  not  be  applied,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  resist  such  an  investiga- 
tion; but  he  proposed  to  sweep  away 
the  whole,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to 
inquire  what  the  particidar  nature  of 
these  duties  is.  We  have  to  raise  in  this 
country  a  revenue  of  some  £70,000,000 
a  year.  That  is  about  one-eighth  or 
ninth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
country.  If  there  is  any  Gentleman  in 
this  House  who  happens  to  have  nine 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  though  he  may 
believe  them  to  be  his  own,  they  really 
are  not,  for  one  of  them  wiU  infallibly, 
on  the  average,  find  its  way  into  the  Pub- 
lic Exchequer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
revenue  ^officers  to  draw  out  the  ninth 
sovereign  and  put  it  into  the  Exchequer. 
The  processes  are  many  and  various,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  devoid  of  danger 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I  grant 
that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  or  temp- 
tation when  we  collect  the  revenue  by 
means  of  Queen's  heads  pasted  upon  the 
comers  of  letters ;  and  if  we  could  col- 
lect our  whole  revenue  in  that  innocent 
form,  the  arguments  against  the  Bill 
would  be  weaker  than  they  are.  But 
there  is  very  little  raised  in  that  inno- 
cent form;  and  when  we  come  to  the 
greater  branches  of  the  revenue,  the 
Excise  and  the  income  tax — ^painful  as  it 
may  be  to  make  the  confession — and  it 
is  of  no  use  to  conceal  it, — the  hard  ne- 
cessities of  the  State  and  the  heavy 
legacy    which    our    ancestors    left    to 
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us — along  with  other  more  desirable 
things — ^in  the  shape  of  a  National  Debt 
compel  us  to  take  much  money  from  the 
subject  by  means  which  undoubtedly 
greatly  invade  and  restrain  the  liberiy 
of  the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  ancestors  who,  ages  ago,  objected  so 
strongly  to  the  Excise,  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  the  income  tax ;  but  when 
they  objected  to  the  Excise  they  were 
not  so  irrational — it  was  not  without 
cause  that  the  country  was  torn  from 
end  to  end  by  the  horrors  of  a  sys- 
tem which  appeared  to  be  such  an  inva- 
sion of  personal  liberty.  I  hardly  think 
that  in  our  day  the  House  is  quite  aware 
of  the  ftinctions  which  have  to  be  per- 
formed by  revenue  oflB-cers ;  and  if  [Par- 
liament were  called  upon  to  re-enact 
clause  by  clause  the  Excise  Laws  and 
Income  Tax  Acts  of  this  country,  I 
thiTiV  the  House  would  be  shocked  at 
the  nature  of  the  powers  which  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  State  render 
necessary.  Now,  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  down 
to  this  time,  we  have  carefldly  separated 
from  the  temptations  and  the  passions 
of  political  strife.  Not  only  so,  but  of 
all  the  administrative  reforms  in  the 
present  century,  the  best  have  been 
those  which  sought  to  abridge  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Executive  Government,  its 
power  over  the  patronage  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  that  power  of  Parliament 
over  the  Civil  Service.  The  name  of 
Lord  Liverpool  ought  to  be  honoured 
among  us  to  this  day,  for  he  was  the 
Minister  who  did  away  with  the  power 
of  promotion — infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  power  of  appointment,  which 
had  before  his  time  been  the  scandal  of 
the  country  and  a  fertile  source  of  cor- 
ruption. Patronage  is  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  Government ;  but  why  is 
patronage  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  politicians  sitting  in  this  House  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  another  set  of 
politicians  sitting  in  the  Customs  or  in 
Somerset  House?  We  have  tried  by 
our  public  law  to  create  a  body  of  func- 
tionaries entirely  exempt  m)m  these 
temptations  ;  but  the  measure  of  my 
hon.  Friend  is  a  much  farther  departure, 
and  a  more  important  and  dangerous 
departure,  fr^m  this  principle,  than  any 
that  we  have  hitherto  reoognized.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  do  not  restrain  the 
permanent  heads  of  Departments  at  the 
Treasury  and  elsewhere^  from   taking 


part  in  elections.    No,  we  do  not— but 
they  restrain  themselves.      Who    ever 
heiurd  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  since  he  haa 
been  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, or  Sir  William  Dunbar,  since  he 
has  been  Commissioner  of  Audit,  or  Mr. 
Anderson,   or  Mr.  Arbuthnot,   or  Mr. 
Hammond,  interfering  in  political  strife 
or  taking  part  in  political  meetings? 
Why  not  ?    Because  they  have  chosen 
their  career;  and  though  there  is  no 
law   applicable    to   them    individually, 
they  know  there  are  Acts  of  Parliam^ 
which  clearly  declare  the  principle  that 
men  so  engaged  should  avoid  the  snares 
of  political  partizanship.    I  think  I  }iaye 
said  enough,  after  what  has  been  urged 
to  the  same  effect  by  others,  in  depre- 
cating   the    measure    which    my   hon. 
Friend  has  proposed.    I  am  quite  satis- 
fied  that   me    picture    drawn  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— of  the  exten- 
sive   changes   which    such   a  measure 
might  bring  about  in  our  political  sys- 
tem— ^is  not  overcharged;  and,  without 
the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  introdu- 
cers of  the  measure  or  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  think  that  if  there 
is    any    one    point  on  which  we  can 
draw  a  conclusion  favourable  to  our- 
selves and  imfavourable  to  them,  it  it 
that  here  we  have  striven  to  limit  and 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  Executive 
Government  over  patronage,  and  to  se- 
parate entirely  the  x>opiiLar  branch  of 
the  Legislature  from  any  direct    con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  patronage ; 
while  there  we  see  a  system  which  is  the 
full-blown  development  of  the  idea  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  and  the  working  of 
which  no  one  can  contemplate  with  sa- 
tisfaction.    I  concede  my  frill  sympathy 
up  to  a  certain  point  with  those  who 
are  contending  for  the  abolition  of  these 
restrictions ;    but  the  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  hard  necessities  of  the 
Sate  must,  I  fear,  continue  to  impose 
limits  in  tiie  case  of  individuals  upon 
the  enjoyment  even  of  political  privi- 
leges.     The  case  of  these  gentiemen  ia 
not  an  isolated  one.     A  similar  restric- 
tion has  been  adopted — ^perhaps  with 
less  strong  reasons  for  it — ^in  the  case  of 
the  police,  and  I  confidentiy  believe- that 
this  House  will  not  take  the  very  ques- 
tionable and  dangerous  step  of  passing 
the  measure. 

Mb.  monk  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  already  stated  tiiat  it  had  been  his 
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intention,  when  going  into  Oommittee 
on  the  Bill  of  last  year,  to  include  in 
the  repealing  Schedule  of  that  Bill  the 
danses  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal 
by  the  present  Bill ;  but  he  was  opposed 
on  that  occasion  both  by  the  Members  of 
the  late  Gbvemment  and  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  To  have  done  so  under  those 
circumstances  woidd  probably  have  in- 
Bored  the  rejection  of  that  measure, 
which  happily  passed  into  law.  All 
the  arguments  which  had  been  used 
to-day  were  used  last  year,  and,  in  fact, 
they  were  more  applicable  to  the  BiU  of 
last  yeeur  than  to  the  present,  which 
merely  gave  the  civil  servants  freedom 
of  action  and  freedom  of  speech.  The 
revenue  officers  asked  the  House  to  re- 
peal those  obnoxious  statutes,  not  with 
the  desire  of  canvassing  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  elections,  but  because 
they  considered  it  a  grievance  that  they 
alone  of  the  civil  servants  should  be 
placed  under  exceptional  disabilities  and 
restrictions,  which  might  have  been  ne- 
cessary 170  years  ago,  but  which  he 
believed  to  be  quite  uncalled  for  at  the 
present  day. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  wished 
to  say  one  word  in  explanation.  He 
had  no  communication  with  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  he  referred ;  but  he  wished 
to  know  how  they  could  prevent  these 
gentlemen  from  holding  their  own  opi- 
nions. In  private  they  could  do  more  in 
Bupx>ort  of  tnem  than  they  could  do  by 
going  to  the  poll  and  recording  their 
votes.  In  their  present  position  those 
persons  were  more  dangerous  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Bill. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  88 ;  Noes 
207:  Majority  119. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

LIBEL  BILL  [Bill  17.]— SECOND  READING. 
(Mr,  Baines,  Mr,  Candlish,  Mr,  MorUy,) 

SECOND  EEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading,  read. 

Mb.  baines,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  the  second  time,  said,  he 
had   no  cause  to  apprehend  that  the 
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Motion  would  lead  to  a  division,  for  the 
measure,  when  under  the  charge  of  the 
present  Judg^e  Advocate  (Sir  Oolman 
O'Loghlen),  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House  in  the  two  previous  Sessions, 
after  having  been  carefully  considered 
by  a  Select  Committee  comprising  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House.  Its  object  was  to  obtain 
from  Parliament  a  fair  and  reasonable 
protection  for  the  public  Press  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  its  most  important 
duties — ^the  publication  of  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  public  meetings.  It  was 
not  intended  to  give  the  slightest  im- 
punity to  defamation — ^in  fact,  it  would 
give  a  greater  protection  against  defa- 
mation tiian  was  afforded  by  the  present 
law,  and  a  cheaper  remedy  against  de- 
famatory aspersions.  The  great  num- 
ber of  Petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  the  Bill  showed  that 
the  persons  connected  with  the  periodical 
Press  felt  that  they  were  now  exposed  to 
gross  injustice.  The  present  Law  of 
libel  was  very  singidar  in  regard  to 
public  meetings,  for  the  individual  who 
uttered  a  libel  at  a  meeting^,  knowing 
that  the  public  were  present  through  the 
medium  of  the  reporters,  was  not  answer- 
able for  what  he  said ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate proprietor  of  a  newspaper — ^who  was 
utterly  incapable  of  knowing  whether 
what  was  said  was  right  or  wrong,  but 
whose  reporter,  in  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  acknowledged  to  be  most  important, 
gave  a  report  of  the  proceedings — was 
made  responsible.  That  was  a  remnant 
of  the  barbarous  Law  of  Libel  which  so 
long  existed  in  this  country,  and  which, 
after  several  protracted  struggles,  had 
in  process  of  time  become  ameliorated. 
It  was  true  that  publishers  were  no 
longer  liable  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory, 
nor  exposed  to  the  decision  of  a  Judge 
unrestrained  by  the  opinion  of  a  jury  on 
the  character  of  the  alleged  libel,  nor 
were  they  subjected  to  the  injustice  of 
not  being  allowed  to  plead  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  and  that  the  publication 
of  it  was  for  the  public  interest.  But 
they  were  liable  to  an  action  for  damages 
for  defamation  uttered  by  a  person  of 
whom  they  might  know  nothing.  It 
was  only  recently  that  the  right  of  news- 
papers to  publish  an  accoimt  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice  had  been 
distinctly  acknowledged,  and  it  was  not 
longer  ago  than  four  months  that  the 
law  in  regard  to  reporting  the  proceed- 
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ings  in  Parliament  was  decided,  he 
hoped  finally,  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  In  the  case  of  an  action  brought 
by  Mr.  Rigby  Wason  against  The  Times 
for  publishing  the  report  of  a  debate  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  founded 
on  a  petition  containing  the  severest 
imputations  on  the  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
his  admirable  judgment,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1868,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

*'  It  is  now  well  established  that  faithful  and 
fair  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, though  the  character  of  individuals  maj 
incidentally  suffer,  are  privileged,  and  that  for 
the  publication  of  such  reports,  the  publishers 
are  neither  criminally  nor  civilly  responsible. 
The  immunity  thus  afforded  in  respect  of  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  rests  upon 
a  two-fold  ground.  In  the  English  Law  of  Libel,  i 
malice  is  said  to  be  the  gist  of  an  action  for  de- 
famation. '  The  rule,'  says  Lord  Campbell,  in 
the  case  of  **  Taylor  v,  Hawkins,"  '  is,  that  if  the 
occasion  be  such  as  repels  the  presumption  of 
malice  the  communication  is  privileged,  and  the 
plaintiff  must  then,  if  he  can,  give  the  evidence 
of  actual  malice.' 

"  It  is  thus  "  continues  Chief  Justice  Cockbum, 
"  that  in  the  case  of  reports  of  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  though  individuals  may  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  them,  yet  as  they  are  pub- 
lished without  any  reference  to  the  individual 
concerned,  but  solely  to  afford  information  to  the 
public  and  for  the  benefit  of  society,  the  presump- 
tion of  malice  is  rebutted,  and  such  publications 
are  held  to  be  privileged.  The  other  and  broader 
principle  on  which  this  exception  to  the  general 
Law  of  Libel  is  founded  is  that  the  advantage  to 
the  community  from  publicity  being  given  to  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  is  so  great  that 
the  occasional  inconvenience  to  individuals  arising 
from  it  must  yield  to  the  general  good." 

Eeferring  to  the  publication  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  the  Chief  Justice 
observes — 

"  It  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  while  it  may 
be  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  national  interest, 
that  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  should  in 
general  be  made  public,  yet  that  debates  in 
which  the  character  of  individuals  is  brought 
into  question  ought  to  be  suppressed.  But 
to  this,  in  addition  to  the  difficulty  in  which 
parties  publishing  Parliamentary  reports  would 
be  placed,  if  this  distinction  were  to  be  enforced, 
and  every  debate  had  to  be  critically  scanned  to 
see  whether  it  contained  defamatory  matter,  it 
may  be  further  answered  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  subject  in  which  the  public  have  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  in  all  that  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  public  servants  of  the  State — no  subject  of 
Parliamentary  discussion  which  more  requires  to 
be  made  known  than  an  inquiry  relating  to  it." 

The  House  will  observe— first,  the  con- 
dition laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice  for 
exemption  from  prosecution — namely, 
that  the  publication  should  be  without 

VOL.  CXCIY.    [thibd  smies.] 


malice;  secondly,  the  reason  for  privi- 
leging reports  of  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice  and  Parliament — namely,  * '  the 
general  good ; "  and,  thirdly,  his  reply  to 
&e  demand  that  the  reports  should  be 
expurgated  of  all  defamatoiy  matter 
— namely,  the  difficulty  of  **  critically 
scanning"  the  reports  for  that  purpose. 
As  for  requiring  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing of  a  defamatoiy  nature  from  the 
reports  of  proceedings  of  public  meet-* 
ings,  such  an  obligation  woidd  necessi- 
tate a  critical  scanning  of  their  contents, 
which  would  be  absolutely  impossible  on 
the  part  of  a  newspaper  proprietor,  who 
receives  reports  from  various  quarters 
just  before  his  newspaper  is  about  to 
be  printed  off  in  order  to  be  despatched 
by  me  railway  trains.  Having  had  the 
honour  of  being  connected  with  the 
public  Press  for  many  years,  he  knew  that 
that  could  not  be  done ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Bill  proposed  that  no  newspaper  pro- 
prietor should  be  liable  to  an  action  or 
prosecution  for  a  true  and  fair  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  a  public  meeting, 
unless  he  should  refuse  to  publish  a 
fair  reply  to  the  libel  complained  of. 
It  also  provided  a  statutory  sanction  for 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  that  no  civil 
or  criminal  proceeding  should  be  main- 
tainable for  the  publication  of  a  fair 
and  true  report  of  a  debate  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  It  might  be  said 
that  a  slander  uttered  at  a  meeting 
where,  perhaps,  only  100  persons  were 
present,  became  known  to  thousands 
when  published  in  a  newspaper.  He 
admitted  that ;  but  considering  the  ad- 
vantage which  residted  from  publicity 
being  given  to  the  proceedings  of  public 
meetings  in  reference  to  ]political,  mu- 
nicipal, and  social  questions,  to  the 
management  of  railway  and  joint-stock 
companies,  to  charitable  and  many  other 
objects,  he  considered  that  any  incon- 
venience which  might  occasionally  affect 
individuals  should  be  deemed  as  out- 
weighed by  the  benefit  received  by  the 
public.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  public  meetings  the  country  was 
greatly  indebted  for  the  extension  of  its 
liberties  and  for  the  promotion  of  bene- 
ficial objects  of  all  kinds.  If  anything 
should  be  done  unwittingly  by  a  news- 
paper to  damage  an  individual,  the  Bill 
gave  him  greater  facilities  than  the  ex- 
isting law  for  obtaining  immediate  re- 
Saration.  At  present,  if  a  person  was 
efamed   by  a    newspaper    report,   he 
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brought  an  action  againfit  the  news- 
paper proprietor  at  an  expense  to 
Dotii  -  pcurties  perhaps  of  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some 
months,  during  which  his  character  re- 
mained under  the  imputation  of  which 
he  complained,  he  miKht  or  might  not 
get  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  £iU 
proposed  that  the  newspaper  proprietor 
should  be  liable  to  be  called  on  to  in- 
sert without  charge  an  explanation  fur- 
nished by  the  person  injured,  and  in  as 
conspicuous  a  portion  of  the  newspaper 
as  the  original  defamatory  matter.  That 
was  one  way  in  which  the  party  ag- 
grieved might  obtain  a  remedy.  There 
was  another  mode  in  which  he  might 
obtfldn  redress.  He  proposed  that  the 
author  of  any  defamatory  matter  spoken 
at  a  public  meeting  at  which,  to  his 
knowledge,  the  reporter  of  any  news- 
paper was  present,  which  newspaper 
*  might  thereon  publish  a  fair  and  true 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meet- 
ing, mi^ht  be  called  upon  by  the  person 
defamed  to  publish  in  that  newspaper, 
or  in  some  other  pubHc  journal,  a  suit- 
able apology ;  and  on  his  refusal  might 
be  proceeded  against  by  action  for  libel. 
By  that  provision  the  author,  and  not 
the  mere  publisher,  would  be  pimished 
for  his  abuse.  That  was  a  common- 
sense  way  of  doin^  justice  to  the  party 
aggrieved.  It  was  intended  to  exonerate 
the  publisher  on  condition  that  he  pub- 
lished a  fair  and  faithful  report  without 
malice,  and  was  ready  to  pubHsh  a  re- 
tractation ;  and  the  speaker  of  defama- 
tory matter  was  to  be  liable,  unless  he 
was  willing  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
when  fairly  caUed  on  to  do  so.  Not  a 
few  newspaper  proprietors  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  £300,  £400, 
and  £500  for  that  of  which  they  were 
morally  as  innocent  as  any  Member 
now  hearing  him;  and  he  hoped  the 
House  womd  feel  it  a  duty  to  put  an 
end  to  that  state  of  the  Law  of  Libel  im- 
der  which  such  injustice  could  be  in- 
flicted. He  hoped  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  If  objections  were  entertained  to 
any  particular  clause,  he  should  be  happy 
to  meet  them  in  Committee.  He  only 
desired  justice  to  all  parties,  and  injury 
to  none. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Baines.) 

Mr,  Baines 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed  that  iOm 
thin  and  flagging  appearance  of  ihd 
House  sheweathe  strength  of  the  organi- 
zation by  which  the  BiH  was  supported. 
Undoubtedly,  as  was  proved  by  the 
Petitions  which  formerly  and  in  the 
present  Session  had  been  presented,  the 
Bill  was  supported  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  menibers  of  the  provind^  Fieee. 
He  thought  he  could  show  that  this 
Bill  would  so  extend  the  privU^es  of 
the  Press  beyond  the  protection  aJm>rded 
by  the  present  law  that  it  must  lead  to 
one  of  two  results,  perhaps  to  both — ^to 
a  total  exemption  of  newspaper  pro- 
prietors from  legal  penalties  upon  the 
propagation  of  any  amount  of  scandal, 
else,  whilst  granting  what  Lord  Campbell 
thought  an  imdue  privilege  to  the  Ireee, 
it  must  tend  to  the  limitation  of  the 
freedom  of  speech.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  had  cited  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice  in  the  case 
of  ^*  Wason  v.  The  Ttmes,^^  yet  there  was 
a  provision  distinctly  reserving  the  pri- 
vileges of  Parliament,  in  which  the 
Press,  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Wason,  clearly  shared;  and  by  a 
former  decision  it  appeared  that  the 
House  granted  this  privilege,  that  the 
publication  of  their  reports  and  their 
debates  came  within  the  privileges  of 
Parliament.  He  wished  hon.  Members 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  impres- 
sion which  might  have  been  caused  by 
the  citation  of  the  opinion  which  had 
been  given  on  that  point,  for  there  was 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  distinctly  reserving 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.  The  pre- 
sent Law  of  Libel  was  drawn  by  Lord 
Campbell,  who,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  was  a  reporter  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  therefore  able  to  form  a  correct  opi- 
nion upon  the  whole  subject.  That 
noble  Lord  swept  away  many  of  those 
means  of  oppression  which  existed  prior 
to  the  passing  of  his  Act ;  yet  he  proved 
that  the  public  should  expect  every 
newspaper  proprietor  to  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion, not  over  the  notes  of  the  re- 
porters that  came  in  in  different  hands, 
and  in  a  hurry,  but  over  the  proofs 
when  printed  from  these  notes,  which 
was  the  only  form  in  which  reports  were 
submitted  to  the  editor  or  sub- editor. 
Thus  all  difficulties  of  reading  the  re- 
ports were  removed  by  the  practice  of 
the  newspaper  offices.  The  present  law 
proceeded  upon  the    principle    that  a 
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person  who  deliberately,  and  after  seeing 
the  proofs  of  a  speech,  should  oiicalate 
libeUous  matter,  ought  to  be  held 
answerable  for  the  publication  of  libel- 
lous matter  he  thus  issued  to  the  public. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
would  think  that  he  had  put  the  point 
right ;  because  at  the  present  moment 
words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  debate  by 
persons  who,  for  want  of  practice,  had 
no  command  over  their  expressions, 
were  treated  by  law  far  more  leniently, 
as  mere  scandal,  than  were  words  whidi 
were  deliberately  written,  printed,  cor- 
rected, and  published.  Yet  this  BiU 
would  abolish  this  distinction  and  would 
subject  the  mere  utterance  of  hasty 
words  to  the  penalties  of  deliberate  libel. 
He  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
House  whether  it  was  right  to  put  the 
two  cases  upon  exactly  the  same  footing, 
and  to  award  the  same  punishment? 
That,  however,  was  not  all.  The  Bill 
proposed  that  another  principle  should 
be  adopted.  It  sought  to  enact,  that 
unless  a  speaker  could  prove  that  he  did 
not  know  that  a  reporter  was  present, 
then  he  should  be  liable  for  what  the 
reporter  might  attribute  to  him.  He 
would  ask,  was  it  intended  that  there 
should  be  a  close  and  direct  relationship 
between  speakers  and  reporters  ?  Were 
this  to  be  the  case,  gentlemen  would  re- 
quire to  hire  reporters  whenever  they 
wished  to  go  to  a  public  meeting,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  rebut,  by  equiva- 
lent testimony,  the  imputation  which 
might  be  made  by  some  reporter,  who 
was  unknown  to  him,  that  he  had  uttered 
libellous  matter.  If  this  were  not  done 
the  effect  of  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
be,  that  although  the  reporter  was  not 
an  agent  of  the  speaker,  and  had  really 
no  connection  with  him,  yet  the  latter 
would  be  liable  for  what  the  former 
attributed  to  him.  The  speaker,  in  fact, 
would  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  the 
act  of  a  person  who  was  not  his  agent, 
who  was  not  acting  on  his  behalf. 
Every  imguarded  speaker,  at  a  public 
meeting,  would,  in  short,  be  required  to 
prove  a  negative.  Words,  for  instance, 
might  be  attributed  to  him  in  a  form 
ana  in  a  connection,  in  which  he  had 
not  certainly  used  them ;  and  he  might 
be  held  responsible  for  words  the  mean- 
ing of  which  had  been  changed.  How 
was  he  to  prove  a  negative  ?  Unless  he 
had  a  reporter  by  his  side  who  took 
down  aU  that  he  said,  he  would,  in  fact. 


have  no  equivalent  evidence  to  set  up 
against  that  of  the  reporter  who  may 
have  attributed  to  him  certain  expres- 
sions. The  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  would  have  the  privilege  of 
writing  to  a  newspaper  proprietor  and 
saying — "You  have  attributed  to  me  a 
meamng  which  I  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey, and  made  that  a  libel  which  was 
not  one  when  I  uttered  it."  But  then 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  very 
first  principle  of  the  Bill  exempted  a 
newspaper  proprietor  fi*om  any  neces- 
sity of  exercising  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  matter  that  he  might  publish.  He 
was  to  publish  the  defamatoiy  matter, 
if  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  to  be  held  free 
from  prosecution  on  the  strength  of  his 
attributing  the  libel  to  another  person. 
This  principle,  however,  was  found  to  be 
too  strong  even  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill.  They  strove  to  qualify  it  by  de- 
claring that  newspaper  proprietors  should 
be  obliged  to  publish  apologies  and  re- 
tractations for  imjust  accusations  which 
they  niight  have  inserted  by  way  of 
report.  This  was  good  enough  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  let  uie  House  meurk  the 
qualifications  which  followed  the  means 
of  escape  for  the  speaker,  "unless  the 
explanation  or  retractation  contained 
libellous  matter."  If  it  did,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  then  he  need  not 
publish  it.  Thus  the  discretion  of  the 
editor  was  to  be  invoked  at  the  second 
stage  of  the  transaction,  after  the  harm 
had  been  done,  instead  of  requiring  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  editor  in 
the  first  instance  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  the  scandal,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  uttered  in  words  by  the  speaker  at 
some  public  meeting.  This  proviso, 
moreover,  would  be  of  little  avail  in 
protecting  speakers  from  contortions  and 
misrepresentations  of  their  meaning, 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
freedom  of  public  discussion  would  be 
very  much  curtailed  and  restricted.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  have  already  a 
distinct  privilege :  they  can  plead  &at 
they  publish  reports  of  speeches  not 
maliciously,  but  in  the  course  of  their 
business.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  proposed  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  a  small  section 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of 
freedom  of  speech  at  present  enioyed  by 
the  public.  The  first  thing  wnieh  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  did 
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upon  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment was  to  crave  from  the  Throne 
freedom  of  speech ;  and,  that  being  so, 
the  House  ought  very  jealously  to  guard 
a  privilege  of  such  value,  and  not  to  im- 
pair or  renounce  it  merely  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  privileges  of  the  Press. 
The  conduct  of  debate,  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  public,  was  one  of 
the  chief  means  upon  which  they  de- 
pended  for  preser^g  honesty  among 
all  classes  of  society  ;  and  if  a  blow  were 
aimed  at  this  freedom  of  speech  the 
public  morality  would  suffer.  Public 
opinion  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
emasculated.  He  considered  that  this 
Bill  was  dangerous  in  its  tendencies. 
They  were  told  that  the  second  reading 
shoTild  be  agreed  to  because  it  was  only 
sanctioning  9ie  principle  pro  formd,  and 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  measure  at 
a  subsequent  stage.  This  was  an  argu- 
ment which  he  hoped  would  carefully  be 
guarded  against,  as  it  was  calculated  to 
mislead.  According  to  the  practice  and 
constitution  of  that  House  it  was  the 
custom  to  decide  the  principle  of  every 
measure  upon  the  second  reading :  it 
was  very  desirable  that  this  practice 
should  be  preserved,  for  there  was  a 
feeling  growing  up  among  the  pubHc 
that  me  House  was  somewhat  departing 
from  its  old  custom  in  this  matter,  and 
that  the  principle  of  measures  was  not 
sufficiently  tested.  This  point  was  re- 
ferred to  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had 
recently  seen,  and  which  was  entitled, 
The  Democracy  of  Reason^  or  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  Press  J  just  published  by 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.  The  writer, 
after  touching  upon  this  point,  proposed 
that  the  Press  should  be  so  organized 
that  every  subject  could  be  canvassed 
by  a  central  committee  of  the  Press 
before  being  submitted  to  Parliament, 
that  the  whole  initiation  of  legislation 
shoidd  be  made  over  to  a  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Press  as  organized.  [A 
laugh.^  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh ; 
but  let  them  read  the  pamphlet.  The 
proposal  was  not  carelessly  made,  but 
with  an  ability  which  was  most  striking ; 
and,  seeing  that  there  was  a  feeling  dis- 
played among  the  members  of  the  Press, 
that  great  questions  were  often  not  suffi- 
ciently considered,  he  asked  the  House  to 
pause  before — as  it  would  by  passing  this 
Bill  through  its  second  reading — thus 
carelessly  encouraging  contemptuous  re- 

ifr.  Newdegate 


flections  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of 
Parliament,  as  now  constituted,  to  con- 
duct the  great  business  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  nor 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Judge 
Advocate  (Sir  Colman  O'Loffhlen)  were 
men  of  equal  authority  upon  this  question 
of  libel  as  the  late  Lord  Campbell — ^the 
author  of  the  legal  principle,  which  by 
this  their  Bill  they  sought  to  reverse ;  that 
principle  being,  that  the  responsibility 
of  publishing  any  libellous  report  should 
rest  with  the  person  who  published  it. 
Upon  this  point  he  would  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Robert  Collier),  who,  in  a  debate 
which  arose  in  the  autumnal  Session, 
when  the  Judge  Advocate  had  attempted 
to  slip  this  Bill  through  the  second  read- 
ing on  the  same  day  that  it  was  delivered 
to  Members,  said — 

**  If  the  Bill  had  been  confined  to  the  claoies 
which  gave  extended  liberty  to  the  Press,  he  should 
have  endeavoured  to  expedite  it.  .....    But  the 

Bill  appeared  to  contain  other  provisions,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  in  the  last  degree  objectionable. 
There  was  the  provision  tending  to  restrict  free- 
dom of  discussion  at  public  meetings.  The  third 
clause  provided,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  man 
should  be  liable  for  what  he  spoke  at  public  meet- 
ings  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  words  were 
written.  Ue  (Sir  Robert  Collier)  held  not  only 
that  there  was  a  difference  made  by  the  law  of 
this  country,  but  that  there  was  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  words  spoken  and  words 
written.  Words  written  were  taken  by  the  law 
to  express  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  writer ; 
words  spoken  had  a  different  force  attributed  to 
them.  Allowance  was  made  for  expressions  used 
in  the  boat  of  debate.  Besides,  some  men  had 
not  sufficient  command  of  language  to  express 
their  opinions  with  perfect  clearness  ;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  a  constant  conflict  of  testimony 
was  going  on  as  to  what  words  had  really  been 
spoken  on  a  particular  question.  For  these,  among 
other  reasons,  he  thought  the  law  had  wisely  pro- 
tected the  privilege  of  speech,  so  far  as  a  man  did 
not  impute  to  his  neighbour  an  indictable  offence, 
or  something  calculated  to  be  injurious  to  him  or 
his  business.  As  for  speeches  calculated  to  bring 
men  into  contempt  or  ridicule,  he  had  heard  such, 
not  only  out  of  the  House,  but  in  the  House ;  and 
a  high  authority  among  them  had  said  that  invec- 
tive and  sarcasm  were  the  ornaments  of  debate ; 
yet  the  object  of  invective  and  sarcasm  was  to 
hold  their  adversaries  up  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. Without,  however,  entering  on  this  matter, 
he  might  say  that,  because  an  essential  part  of  the 
Bill  tended  to  curtail  the  privilege  of  discussion 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  should  be  discussed  in  that  House,  and 
ho  advised  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  (Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen)  to  concur  in  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  so 
far  as  not  to  press  his  Motion  for  the  second 
reading."^3  Hansardt  cxc.  312.  dlS.] 
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The  Solicitor  General,  wlio  was  present, 
had,  in  the  following  Session,  that  of 
1868,  also  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  some  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Bill.  He  said  it  was  very  desirable 
that  all  that  was  true  should  be  published, 
but  not  that  which  was,  untrue.  They 
had  heard  some  remarks  about  fair  re- 
ports ;  but  what  was  a  fair  report  ?  Was 
it  to  be  conceived  that  local  newspapers 
could  give  a  full  report  of  every  speech 
made  at  every  meeting  which  took  place  ? 
That  was  out  of  the  question,  and  yet  no 
report,  which  was  not  a  full  report,  could 
be  a  fair  report.  A  condensed  summa- 
rized repoii;  was  the  work  of  the  intellect 
of  the  reporter  and  of  the  editor,  and  not 
the  production  of  the  speaker.  Isolated 
passages,  when  taken  without  their  con- 
text, and  put  together,  unless  very  care- 
fully selected  and  arranged,  might  not 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  The 
proprietors  of  newspapers  were  already 
invested  with  great  privileges,  and  were 
possessed  of  great  powers,  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  exempt  them 
from  the  responsibility  to  which  they 
were  at  present  liable,  and  to  exempt 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
speaker.  For  these  reasons  he  diould 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
upon  that  day  six  months. 

Me.  LTDDELL  seconded  the  motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months." — (J/r.  Newd^gate.) 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  T.  CHAMBEES  said,  this  was  not 
simply  a  question  of  relieving  a  certain 
number  of  persons  in  the  community 
from  a  supposed  grievance,  but  one  which 
in  many  vital  points  touched  first  prin- 
ciples in  the  most  important  department 
of  constitutional  law.  It  touched  prin- 
ciples vital  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  vital  to  the  administration  of  the  law. 
It  bore,  for  instance,  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  liberty  of  speech.  That  freedom 
was  one  of  the  most  important  privileges 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Constitution 
of  this  coimtry — one  which  lay  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  our  liberties ;  and 
it,  therefore,  became  important  to  con- 
sider whether,  if  this  Bill  were  passed, 
that  privilege  would  not  be  seriously  im- 
paired. Under  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stood  a  person  who  spoke  under  the  in- 


fluence of  excitement  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  made  use  of  epithets  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  which  he  coidd  not  after- 
wards justify,  could  not  be  prosecuted 
for  libel ;  but  if  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed were  agreed  to  he  could  be  so 
prosecuted.     Moreover,  the  Bill  laid  it 
down  that  a  man  could  be  held  guilty 
and  punished  for  an  offence  whicn  the 
Bill  itself  said  he  had  not  committed, 
while  the  man  who  had  committed  the 
offence  was  to  be  held  harmless  and  al- 
lowed to  escape.     That  was  a  principle 
which  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned.      It 
touched  too  first    principles   connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.     No 
question  had  been  discussed  more  fully 
^an  the  Law  of  Libel ;  on  none  had  the 
opinions  of  the  judicial  tribimals  been 
more  frequently  delivered  ;  but  this  Bill 
would  upset  them  from  the  foundation. 
It  was  said  a  grievance  existed  which 
required  such  a  remedy.     But  the  griev- 
ance must  be  proved  ;  it  must  be  a  serious 
one — one  of  which  there  was  a  loud  and 
universal  complaint — not  a  trifling  affair, 
or  one  on  a  mere  matter  of  procedure — 
before  they  could  be  called  on  to  over-ride 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
law  in  order  to  apply  such  a  remedy  as 
was  now  proposed.     The  whole  ques- 
tion was  a  novel  one — it  was  proposed 
to  give  not  liberty,  but  license.     What 
was  the  grievance  ?    The  hon.  Member 
for  Leeds    (Mr.  Baines)  had  said  that 
nimierous  Petitions  had  been  presented 
in  its  favour.     Well,  he  (Mr.  Chambers) 
had  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions,  and  he  foimd 
twelve  Petitions  had  been  presented,  with 
fifteen  signatures.  He  did  not  call  that  a 
large  matter  or  a  loudly  expressed  griev- 
ance.    It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  ludi- 
crously small  one.     The  Preamble  of  this 
Bill  was  in  these  words —  **  Whereas  it 
is  expedient  to  amend  the  Law  of  Libel." 
But,  looking  to  all  that  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  must  say  that 
it  was  inexpedient  so  to  amend  the  Law 
of  Libel.     He  would  contrast  with  this 
the  Preamble  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict,  c. 
96.   Thetideof  that  Actwas— '*An  Act 
for  the  better  protection  of  Private  Cha- 
racter, and  for  more  effectually  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  for  better 

Preventing  abuse  in  exercising  the  said 
berty,  be  it  enacted,"  &c.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Chambers)  would  vote  for  any  Bill 
to  which  such  a  Preamble  could  be  hon- 
estly prefixed,  and  he  woidd  vote  for  the 
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Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  if  it 
would  accoinplish  these  obj  ectsmore  effec- 
tually than  Lord  Campbell's  Act ;  but  it 
was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  not  put  such  a  Preamble  to  his 
Bill.     In  what  position  were  newspaper 
proprietors  and  editors  at  present?    In 
an  action  for  libel  it  was  competent  for 
the  defendant  to  plead  that  the  libel  was 
inserted  in  the  newspaper  without  actual 
malice  and  without  gross    negligence. 
The  plaintiff  in  such  action  must  there- 
fore prove,  in  order  to  recover,  actual 
malice  or  gross  negligence.    Was  not 
that   protection    enough,    or   was    the 
newspaper    proprietor  to  be  protected 
though  he  might  have  published  libel- 
lous matter  with  actual  malice  and  gross 
negligence  ?    What  was  the  history  of 
this  matter  as  regarded  the  pubUcatioil 
of  newspapers  and  books  ?    From  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vill.  to  that  of  William 
m.  there  was  a  censorship  of  the  Press. 
William  m.  very  properly  removed  the 
censorship ;  but  were  no  securities  pro- 
vided against  an  abuse  of  the  liberfy  of 
printing  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  printer 
and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  had  to 
register  their  names  at  Somerset  House, 
and  give  securities  in  order  to  afford 
facility  of  redress  to  parties  aggrieved 
by  libellous  matter.     That  was  a  gua- 
rantee   to    a    certain    extent   that  the 
newspaper    would    be    properly    con- 
ducted,  and  it  operated  as  some  pro- 
tection to  private  persons.     The  hon. 
Member  talked  of  the  barbarous  Law  of 
Libel.     He  might  as  well  speak  of  the 
barbarous  Law  of  Murder.     The  Law  of 
Libel  was  not  of  itself  a  barbarous  law, 
for  to  assault  a  man's  character  was  to 
do  him  as  much  wrong  as  to  attack  his 
person.     It  was  quite  true  that  up  to  a 
recent  period  there  was  a  grievance  in 
regard  to  the  Law  of  Seditious  Libel ;  but 
now  the  jury  decided  upon  the  facts,  and 
with  very  great  fairness    between  the 
Crown  and  the  party  charged.     The  Act 
of  the  6  &  7  Vict,  which  put  the  law 
upon  its  present  footing,  was  framed  by 
a  man  who  understood  these  matters  as 
well  as  any  one.     The   hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Baines)  said  that  the  Law  of  Libel 
was  in  a  most  unsettled  and  dangerous 
state,  that  nothing  could  be  more  scandal- 
ous, and  that  it  was  only  three  or  four 
months  ago  that  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
fbr  publishing  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  an  important  subject,  and 

Mr,  T.  Chamhers 


that  the  action  failed,  being  held  not 
maintainable  under  the  circumstances. 
But  did  not  his  hon.  Friend  see  that 
by  citing  this  case  he  had  cut  the  very 
groimd  from  under  his  feet  ?  It  could 
not  be  said  after  that  decision  that 
there  was  any  confusion  on  this  point  as 
to  the  Law  of  libel,  and  the  argument 
foimded  on  this  case  was  now  of  no  force 
whatever.  He  thought  the  House  ought 
long  to  consider  before  it  passed  a  mea- 
sure like  the  present.  On  reading  the 
abstract  of  the  1st  clause  of  this  Bill, 
it  must  be  seen  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  House  to  pass  it, 
because  it  enacted  that — 

"  No  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  shall  be  liable 
to  an  action  or  prosecution  for  a  faithfbl  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  a  public  meeting,  and  proof 
that  it  was  such  shall  amount  to  a  defence. 

His  hon.  Friend  said  that  nothing  could 
be  so  important  as  the  publication  of 
these  reports.    But  nothing  could  be  so 
easy  as  to  exaggerate  their  importance. 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  say  that  it 
was  important  the  public  should  know 
how  A.  and  B.  abused  each  other  at  a 
meeting  of  a  gas  company  in  a  small 
country  town,  and  that  their  abuse  should 
be  carried  into  every  comer  of  the  coun- 
try ?    It  was  important  when  a  certain 
class  of  meetings  was  held,  attended  by 
a  certain  class  of  speakers,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  disseminated  far  and 
wide ;  but  with  regard  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  public  meetings  such  as  he  had 
alluded  to  it  was  a  great  waste  of  ink 
and  paper  ever  to  publish  them  at  all. 
His  hon.  Friend  by  exaggerating  thd 
importance  of  these  reports  desired  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  House  to  form 
an  undue  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
provincial  newspapers.    He  confessed  he 
could  not  follow  his  hon.  Friend  at  all  in 
this  matter.   The  hon.  Member  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  a  fuU  and  faithful  re- 
port ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  truly  said 
there  never  was  or  could  be  a  full  and 
faithful  report.  But  then  his  hon.  Friend 
went  further,  and  said  with  regard  to 
any  defamatory  matter  that  all  this  viru- 
lence and  abuse  was  the  very  part  of  a 
speech  that  ought  not  to  be  left  out.  He 
said  that  the  public  were  interested  in 
these  investigations,  in  **  sifting,"  as  he 
called  it,  a  man's  character.     No  doubt, 
many  provincial  newspapers  circulated  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  copies  than 
they  would  otherwise  do  by  inserting  the 
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scurrility  spoken  at  public  meetings.  It 
made  the  rejwjrt  more  racy  and  stimu- 
lating, especially  if  you  happened  to 
know  the  person  whose  character  had 
been  ''sifted."  If  the  publication  of 
this  matter  were  of  so  much  importance 
as  his  hon.  Friend  alleged,  he  shoidd  go 
a  step  further  and  make  the  proprietor 
of  the  newspaper  liable  if  he  left  out 
any  of  the  virulence  and  abuse.  The 
fact  was  the  newspapers  generally  did 
leave  it  out.  He  was  more  familiar  with 
the  London  than  the  provincial  Press, 
but  of  the  London  Press  it  might  be  said 
they  were  not  interested  in  the  Bill,  be- 
cause they  did  leave  out  such  matter. 
What  his  hon.  Friend  wished  to  obtain 
immunity  for  publishing  was  that  part 
of  a  man's  speech  which  the  speaker 
generally  regretted  as  soon  as  he  had 
said  it.  That  was  the  part  which  was 
now  left  out.  When  the  editor  came  to 
it  he  described  but  did  not  report  it, 
saying — **Here  the  speaker  attacked  So- 
and-so  with  much  vehemence."  All 
those  who  listened  to  the  speech  knew 
the  speaker  and  the  circumstances,  and 
the  slander,  as  slander,  was  harmless  on 
that  account ;  but  if  it  went  to  every 
comer  of  the  country  where  people  knew 
neither  the  people  nor  the  circimistances, 
the  effect  would  be  very  different.  The 
grievance  lay  in  this — that  a  newspaper 
proprietor  said  he  must  get  his  news- 
paper out  in  time  to  print  and  circulate 
it,  and  that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do 
so  he  must  do  this  injustice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  individuals.  Getting  the  news- 
•papers  out  in  time  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  ;  but  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  was  a  business  matter,  and  it 
coidd  not  be  put  as  if  it  were  the  func- 
tion of  the  Gk)vemment  or  the  action  of 
a  court  of  justice,  or  a  debate  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  agreed  in 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  *^  Wasonr. 
Walter;"  but  what  analogy  there  was 
between  that  case  and  the  cases  put  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  he  could  not  see, 
because  in  the  case  of  **  Wason  r. 
Walter"  it  was  right  that  the  publica- 
tion of  an  important  debate  should  not 
be  suppressed  when  it  turned,  not  inci- 
dentally upon  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  when  that  character  formed 
the  whole  subject  of  the  debate.  For 
these  reasons  he  must  give  the  Bill  his 
strenuous  opposition. 

Mb.    Sebjeaxt    DOWSE    said,    that 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  Geiitleman 


who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  T.  Cham- 
bers) quoted  the  Act  of  Parliament  he 
began  to  think  he  had  left  aU  his  law 
behind  him  in  Ireland.  He  discovered, 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman left  out  the  particular  passages 
he  ought  to  have  reaa.  He  omitted  half 
the  plea,  leaving  out  the  part  of  Hamlet 
altogether.  If  me  arguments  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  no  better 
than  his  law,  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Baines)  woidd  have  little  difficidty  in 
canning  his  Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  wished  the  House  to  believe 
that  the  defence  to  an  action  for  libel 
was  merely  that  the  defendant  had 
published  the  libel  without  malice  and 
without  gross  negligence.  Now,  if  that 
were  the  case,  the  pleas  he  would  have 
drawn  would  nearly  always  have  saved 
his  clients  because  he  could  have  shown 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  libel 
was  inserted  by  inadvertence.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had,  how- 
ever, left  out  the  material  part  of  the 
plea.  The  clause  of  Lord  Campbell's 
Act  said  that  in  an  action  for  libel  con- 
tained in  any  public  newspaper  it  should 
be  competent  for  the  defendant  to  ple^ 
*'that  the  libel  was  inserted  in  such 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  without 
malice  and  without  gross  negligence, 
and  that  before  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
afterwards,  he  inserted  in  such  news- 
paper or  other  periodical  selected  by  the 
plaintiff  a  full  apology  for  the  said  libel ;" 
and  that  on  finng  such  plea  such  de- 
fendant should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  a 
simi  of  money  into  Court  by  way  of 
amends.  Why  did  the  Common  Ser- 
jeant of  the  City  of  London — ^who  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  very  uncommon 
Serjeant — ^make  such  an  omission,  and 
give  him  the  trouble  of  getting  up  there 
to  explain  the  matter  ?  He  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  speaking  in  the 
debate,  but  he  confessed  he  could  not 
let  such  an  opportunity  slip.  To  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill  he  gave  his 
hearty  concurrence.  The  distinction 
between  libel  and  slander,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  law  of  England,  had 
existed  for  centuries,  but  was  based  on  no 
rational  foundation  whatever.  It  was 
not  slander  imless  you  imputed  to  a  man 
misconduct  in  his  trade  or  profession,  the 
commission  of  an  indictaole  offence,  or 
that  he  was  labouring  imder  a  conta^- 
ous  disease ;  but  it  was  a  libel  to  wnte 
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or  print  of  a  man  anything  which  was 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  hatred, 
contempt,  or  ridictde  against  him.  It 
appeared  to  him  rather  absurd  that  if  a 
man  said  of  another  words  which  did 
not  make  him  liable  to  an  action  for 
slander,  a  publisher  should  be  liable  to 
an  action  for  libel  for  the  same  words  if 
he  put  them  in  a  newspaper.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  said  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  fiill  and  fair  report.  Well,  but  if 
the  reports  were  never  full  and  fair,  the 
newspapers  would  get  no  protection 
whatever,  because  if  it  were  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  report  was  full  and  fair 
and  it  was  not,  the  plea  was  got  rid  of. 
It  was  necessary  to  fix  the  responsibility 
somewhere.  He,  for  one,  was  as  ob- 
noxious as  anyone  to  the  charge  of 
speaking  hastily  at  pubHc  meetings,  and 
if  the  effect  of  lliis  Bill  would  be  to  make 
persons  more  cautious  in  what  they  said 
against  the  character  of  others,  it  would 
be  a  very  wise  and  beneficial  measure. 
In  England  the  law  was  such  that  if  an 
action  were  brought  against  a  man  the 
plaintiff  got  no  costs  unless  the  damages 
amounted  to  40«. ;  but  in  Ireland,  till 
lately,  if  a  plaintiff  only  got  one  half- 
penny damages  the  defendant  had  to 
pay  all  the  costs.  He  heard  of  a  case 
m  which  the  jury  assessed  the  damages 
at  a  halfpenny,  and  the  defendant  tak- 
ing a  penny-piece  from  his  pocket  said 
to  the  plaintiff,  **Give  me  change  out  of 
that — ^flie  value  of  your  character."  In 
this  case  the  haKpenny  damages  carried 
£450  costs.  He  should  support  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said, 
that  the  Law  of  Libel  had  its  origin  in  a 
time  when  the  art  of  printing  weus  in  its 
infancy,  and  public  meetings  were  very 
rarely  held.  He  supported  the  present 
BiU,  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
Press  as  that  of  the  public.  The  Press 
had  in  fact  become  a  mediimi  for  extend- 
ing the  area  of  public  meetings.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  Bill 
arose  from  the  peculiar  Ime  drawn  by 
our  law  between  written  and  spoken 
slander.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  and 
France  this  distinction  between  written 
and  oral  slander  was  not  recognized,  and 
the  House  would  do  well  to  put  the 
law  of  England  on  the  same  scientific 
footing  as  that  of  Scotland  and  France. 
Several  Committees  had  inquired  into  the 
subject,  and  recommended  this  change. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bowse  » 


In  1834  a  Committee  of  that  House  ex- 
amined an  eminent  French  jurist,  M. 
Dupin,  who  forcibly  pointed  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  distinction  between  written 
and  spoken  slander.  In  1843  the  House 
of  Lords  appointed  a  Committee,  includ- 
ing Lords  Campbell,  Brougham,  and 
other  Law  Lords,  who  recommended  this 
alteration  in  the  law  affecting  defamation 
of  character.  The  public  demanded  early 
and  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
meetings  of  public  interest,  and  it  was 
impracticable  for  the  Press,  under  the 
conditions  of  newspaper  publication,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  at  public  meetings  before  they 
were  published.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  justice  and  con- 
venience alike  demanded  that  honest  and 
correct  reports  of  such  proceedings  should 
not  subject  the  publishers  to  an  action  for 
defeunation.  He  supported  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  AYETON  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
interpose  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  but 
hon.  Members  would  see  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood  for 
their  consideration.  It  was  one  which 
involved  a  principle  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  he  was  sorry  that  the  Bill 
nad  been  brought  on  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  a  measure 
which  they  had  in  preparation,  which 
would  relieve  the  Press  from  the  re- 
strictions imposed  in  years  gone  by,  and 
which  were  supposed  in  those  times  to 
be  necessary.  That  measure,  when  it. 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  would  be  found 
to  relieve  the  Press  from  every  fetter, 
and  to  enable  those  who  embarked  in 
the  publication  of  newspapers  to  carry 
on  their  occupation  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  in  any  other  business.  At  the 
same  time,  while  they  gave  the  Press  the 
most  perfect  freedom  and  permitted 
every  one  to  establish  a  newspaper,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  most  carefully 
whether,  and  in  what  way,  they  would 
alter  the  laws  that  now  protected  the 
public,  so  that  any  abuse  which  might 
arise  from  that  perfect  freedom  might  be 
corrected.  It  was  desirable  before  the 
House  pronounced  an  opinion  on  the 
present  measure  that  the  Government 
measure  to  which  he  had  referred  should 
be  considered.  Journalists  had  been 
treated  almost  from  the  commencement 
as  if  they  were  criminals,  and  were  com- 
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pelled  to  give  security  for  large  sums  to 
meet  any  actions  for  libel.  When  the 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  news- 
papers were  relieved  from  these  oppres- 
sive conditions  of  former  yeeurs,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
should  be  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  individuals.  The  House  would  not 
be  doing  right  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  a  measure  of  such  gravity  and  im- 
portance in  the  absence  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who  ou^t  to  state  his  views 
on  the  subject.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Dowse)  said,  that  under 
the  Bill  public  meetings  would  be  harm- 
less, because  everyone  would  control 
himself  and  would  not  indidge  in  so 
much  freedom  of  speech.  It  was  very 
easy  for  the  hon.  Member  who  had  given 
such  ample  proof  of  his  established  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  to  say  that ;  but,  so 
iar  as  his  experience  went,  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  did  not 
possess  the  power  of  control  which  the 
non.  and  learned  Gentleman  enjoyed, 
and  were  not  capable  of  mani&sting 
it  as  he  had  don 


And  it  being  now  a  quarter  before 
six. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

POOR  LAW  SCOTLAND. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [10th  March],  "That 
the  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  (Scot- 
land) do  consist  of  Nineteen  Members." 
, — {Mr.  Craufurd,) 

Question  again  proposed. 
Debate  resumed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Select  Committee  to  consist  of  Twenty  Mem- 
bers :— Mr.  CBAuruRD,  The  Lord  Advooatb,  Sir 
Robert  Anstruthxr,  Mr.  Akdbrson,  Mr.  Ariht- 
STRAD,  Mr.  Camkron,  Sir  Thomas  Colrbrookr, 
Ml*.  Elucs,  Mr.  Crum-Ewiro,  Mr.  OBR-Ewiiro, 
Mr.  FoRDTCK,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Loch,  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  Mr.  M'Lagan,  Mr.  Millkr,  Sir 
Graham  Mortoomert,  Mr.  Parksr,  Sir  Datis 
Wbdderburx,  and  Mr,  Arthur  Peel  :— Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. 


TURXPIKE   ACTS   CONTDTCANCE. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  *'  to  inquire  into 
the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Schedules  of 
the  annual  Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Act,  1868, 
and  report  their  opinion  thereon."— (Hr.  Oaihome 
Bafdy.) 


And,  on  April  2,  Committee  nominaied  as 
follows : — Lord  George  Caterdish,  Mr.  Braoh, 
Mr.  Wbrtwobth  Beaumort,  Mr.  Herrieeb* 
Major,  Sir  Robert  Anstrutheb,  Mr.  Welbt, 
and  Mr.  Habdoastlb  : — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  a<youmed  at  seren  minutes 
before  Six  o'dook. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  ISth  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]— P0LBIO  BiLUh- /Vr«<  Reading^ 
East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  • 
(31);  Increase  of  the  Episcopate*  (34);  Me- 
tropolitan Commons  Supplemental  *  {S5). 

Third  /2Mdt9Mr--<£8,406,272  13«.  id.)  ConaoU- 
dated  Fund  *,  and  patsed, 

PRIVATE   BnXS. 

Standing  Order  No.  179.  Sects.  1  and  2  sos* 
pended ;  and  the  time  for  depositing  petition! 
praying  to  be  heard  against  Private  Bills,  whioh 
would  otherwise  expire  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Ilouse,  extended  to  the  first  day  on  whioh 
the  House  shall  sit  after  the  reeeu  aS  EasUr, 

DESPATCH  OF  BUSINESS  IN  PAHLIAMSNT— 
JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

Message  from  the  Commons  that  they  haT« 
appointed  a  select  committee  of  six  Members  to 
join  with  the  select  committee  appointed  by  this 
Hovse,  "  to  consider  whether  any  fiicilities  can  be 
giTcn  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  Parliament, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
Houses  :"  Sir  Gbobgb  Gbet,  Mr.  Disbaeu,  Mr. 
BouTERiE,  Mr.  Walpolx,  Mr.  Dodsor,  Colonel 
Wilsor-Patter. 

Message  to  the  Commons  to  propose  that  the 
joint  committee  on,  do  meet  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  TV-morrow,  at  half  past  Three  o'dook. 

Ordered,  That  the  select  committee  appointed 
by  this  House  to  join  with  the  select  committee 
appointed  by  the  commons  on,  have  power  to 
agree  in  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  of  such 
committee. 


RECENT  MURDERS  IN  IRELAND. 

question. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANEICABDE, 
in  asking,  Whether  Her  Maj  esty's  Gbvem- 
ment  vnil  communicate  to  Parliament 
any  report«  from  constabulary  officers, 
stipendiary  magistrates,  or  other  agents 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  late  mur* 
ders  perpetrated  in  parts  of  Ireland  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months?  said,  he  was 
mainly  induced  to  put  the  Question  in  con- 
sequence of  an  announcement  which  had 
been  made  in  **  another  place,"  that  the 
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Gtevemment  did  not  intend  to  introduce 
any  measure  relating  to  the  land  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  this  Session.  But  he 
thought  the  social  condition  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  time  was  such  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed  by  the 
Executive  or  by  Parliament.  He  would 
not  detail  the  catalogue  of  crimes  which 
had  of  late  been  committed  in  that  coim- 
try,  for  these  were  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  it  was  equally  notorious  that  the 
perpetrators  of  them  had  not  been 
brought  to  justice.  Notwithstanding 
the  improvement  that  had  occurred  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  this  serious  state 
of  thmgs  existed  in  certain  localities, 
and  though  he  felt  it  presimiptuous  for 
a  private  Member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  to  ofPer  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with, 
he  would  venture  to  offer  one  which 
he  believed  to  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. He  did  not  want  any  coercive  le- 
gislation, nor  did  he  desire  a  series  of 
executions — for  he  should  be  content  to 
'*let  bygones  be  bygones,"  if  security 
for  life  and  property  coidd  be  effected 
for  the  ftitiu*e;  but  he  thought  in- 
quiries similar  to  those  lately  made 
at  Sheffield  might  throw  light  on  the 
causes  of  these  crimes,  so  as  to  assist  the 
Gk>vemment  and  Parliament  in  taking 
action  on  the  subject.  •  In  certain  parts 
of  the  country  the  people  were  setting 
the  law  at  defiance,  and  practically  ex- 
ercising rule  by  what  they  would,  per- 
haps, call  **  Vigilance  Committees,"  the 
pouce  being  perfectly  powerless.  He 
should  be  among  the  last  to  apologize 
in  any  way  for  assassins,  but,  consider- 
ing the  limited  extent  of  country  in 
which  this  state  of  things  prevailed,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  condi- 
tion of  society  and  the  customs  and  usages 
of  all  classes  must  be  different  in  certain 
districts  from  those  which  obtained  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
be  empowered  to  issue  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  whenever  one  of  these  outrages 
had  been  committed,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  cause  and  origin,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  facts  before  the  public.  It  had 
often,  he  was  aware,  been  said  that  in 
Ireland  there  was  no  public  opinion ;  the 
difference  of  feeling  between  classes  and 
creeds  being  so  great  that,  when  a  wrong 
was  committed,  the  first  inquiry  of  a 
person  told  of  it  would  probably  be  whe- 
ther the  victim  was  a  Eoman  Catholic 
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or  a  Protestant,  and  his  feeling  would 
be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  It  was  obviously 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  create  a 
sound  public  opinion,  which  would  be 
called  into  action  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals in  cases  where  that  conduct 
could  not  be  restrained  by  law.  Pro- 
perty, as  was  often  said,  had  its  du- 
ties as  well  as  its  rights  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  how  those  duties  could  be  en- 
forced ;  and  that  they  had  been  neglected 
in  certain  parts  and  by  certain  persons 
was  no  reason  for  making  laws  which 
would  affect  the  rights  by  "v^hich  alone 
property  in  civilized  communities  could 
be  held  with  security.  With  regard  to 
Tipperaiy,  which  was  the  chief,  though 
not  the  only,  district  that  had  lately 
been  disgraced  by  these  crimes,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  as  long 
ago  as  1806  or  1807,  published  a  re- 
markable and  weU-known  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  remarked  on  the  absence  of 
that  healthy  public  opinion  which  pre- 
vailed in  £kLgland,  and  he  re-published 
it  in  1822,  during  Lord  Wellesley's  ad- 
ministration. He  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  could  mention  particular 
families  in  which  there  had  been  assassi- 
nations in  successive  generations;  and 
the  fact  that  these  outrages  were  mostly 
confined  to  certain  localities  was  a  proof 
that  the  socicd  and  proprietary  con(fition 
of  those  localities  was  imsatisfactory. 
The  Government  should  therefore  insti- 
tute inquiries  in  those  districts;  for 
though  these  crimes  cast  a  stigma  on  the 
whole  country  and  on  the  Qt)vemment, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
good  relations  did  not  subsist  between 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  generallv. 
In  many  cases  there  had  indisputably 
been  oppression  and  injustice,  and  indeed 
this  had  been  more  than  once  animad- 
verted upon  from  the  judicial  bench, 
but  these  were  no  excuse  for  assassina- 
tion. As  to  legislation,  were  the  rights 
of  property  to  be  interfered  with  because 
there  were  persons  who  abused  those 
rights?  All  over  the  world  from  the 
earliest  times  rich  men  had  had  the 
power  to  oppress  poor  men,  and  had 
been  bad  enough  to  exercise  it ;  but 
this  was  no  reason  for  taking  away 
rights  upon  which  prosperity,  and  even 
civilization  must  depend.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  to  show  a  determination 
to  uphold  the  law,  while  ready  to  amend 
it  in  every  reasonable  way.  He  was  sorry. 
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however,  to  say  that  language  had  of 
late  been  used  respecting  the  land,  not 
only  in  the  **  heedless  rhetoric  "  of  elec- 
tion speeches,  but  in  pamphlets  seriously 
and  deliberately  written,  and  which  smelt 
a  good  deal  of  the  midnight  oil,  which 
language  had  tended  to  give  the  Irish 
peasantry  a  notion  that  the  land  was  to 
De  divided  among  them.  This  absurd 
notion  was  seriously  entertained,  and 
transactions  had  actually  been  entered 
into  upon  it  as  the  credible  intention 
of  Parliament.  At  the  time  of  the  Fe- 
nian disturbance  it  was  well  known  that 
people  in  America  were  actually  advanc- 
mg  money  on  estates  in  Ireland,  which 
were  to  be  divided  if  the  Fenians  suc- 
ceeded, and  were  likely  to  be  confiscated 
by  Parliament,  even  if  the  Fenians  did 
not  succeed.  A  degree  of  ferment  had 
been  excited  which  was  dangerous  to 
the  Empire,  and  the  subject  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  without  a  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  there  should  be  no  legislation  ex- 
cept upon  sound  principles.  Opinions 
had  been  expressed  by  persons  in  Office, 
and  by  influential  men  not  in  Office,  that 
the  property  of  non-resident  or  Protes- 
tant landlords  might  be  arbitrarily  dealt 
with  by  Parliament,  and  these  opinions 
had  been  broached  by  people  who  pro- 
fessed the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  Now 
was  it  likely  that  capitalists  would  pur- 
chase or  advance  money  upon  land  in 
Ireland  when  such  doctrines  were  put 
forth?  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that 
the  English  people  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  no- 
tions ;  but  tihey  produced  a  great  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
The  Government  had  introduced  a  mea- 
sure respecting  the  Church  which  they 
justly  believed  would  be  very  popular  in 
Ireland — ^but  what  effect  had  this  policy 
had  upon  agrarian  outrages  ?  Why,  not- 
withstanding the  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  March  in  favour 
of  disestablishment,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
the  following  month,  which  gave  great 
joy  to  the  whole  coimtry,  in  that  very  j 
month  a  series  of  outrages  was  com- 
menced by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Fether- 
stonhaugh  in  Westmeath.  Another  soon 
followed,  and  there  had  since  been  three 
in  Tipperary — making  five  murders  or 
attempts  to  murder,  it  was  clear,  then, 
that  me  peasantry  paid  no  attention  to 
the  great  measure  which  was  now  in 


hand,  but  that,  having  heard  there  was 
to  be  a  division  of  the  land,  they  were 
making  themselves  rulers  of  the  land 
in  those  localities  where  discontent  ex- 
isted. There  could  be  no  paUiation  for 
murder ;  but  the  cases  in  which  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  been  exercised  shoida 
be  brought  to  light,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  know  that  they  were  iso- 
lated eases,  and  that  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  were  not  unsatis- 
factory throughout  the  island,  although 
the  statute  law  required  amendment. 
He  hoped  the  (Jovemment — although 
they  might  not  now  be  able  to  give 
any  positive  assurance  or  make  any 
explicit  statement — ^would  be  able  soon 
afker  Easter,  whether  they  brought  in  a 
Bill  this  Session  or  not,  to  state  their 
views  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
legislation  shoidd  be  based,  and  that 
they  would  also  be  able  to  give  some 
information  to  the  House  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  melancholy  events.  He  woidd 
now  put  the  Question  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

LoKD  DUFFEEIN :  Considering  ik^ 
numerous  agrarian  murders  and  other 
outrages  of  that  description  which  havn 
lately  occurred  in  Ireland,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  draw  your  Lord- 
ships'^ attention  to  the  topics  which 
formed  the  substance  of  his  speech.  As 
I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  this  House 
only  a  week  or  so  since,  everybody 
connected  with  Ireland  must  feel  deeply 
humihated  by  the  accoimts  of  trans- 
actions of  this  description  which  have 
come  before  the  pubhc,  and  I  can  well 
understand  that  mey  have  engaged  the 
anxious  attention  of  my  noble  Friend. 
With  regard  to  the  information  for 
which  he  has  asked,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  supply  it,  and 
for  this  simple  reason — that  those  Papers 
and  Eeports  contain  allusions  to  persons 
who  are  suspected,  indeed,  of  being  im- 
plicated in  those  crimes,  but  against  whom 
no  sufficient  evidence  has  at  present  been 
adduced.  The  publication  of  their  names 
would,  therefore,  be  very  undesirable. 
My  noble  Friend  has  displayed  an  anx- 
iety— I  must  say  a  very  natural  anxiety 
— and  one,  no  doubt,  which  is  shared  in 
by  your  Lordships — to  know  what  mea- 
sures are  in  contemplation  by  the  Exe- 
cutive in  Ireland  for  putting  an  end  to 
these  outrages  and  murders,   and  for 
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vindicating  tlie  majesty  of  the  law.     On 
that  hoad  1  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  most  reassuring  announcement.     Her 
Majesty's  Government — as  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Ireland — are  deeply  sen- 
sible that  they  are  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
bring  these  offenders  to  justice,  and  to 
make  everybody  understand  who  is  in 
any  way  engaged  in  conspiracies  of  this 
description,  whether  as  principals  or  as 
associates,  whether  by  abetting  or  con- 
cealing the  delinquents,  that  no  pains 
or  expense  will  be  spared  in  bringing  to 
justice  the  wretched  and  cowardly  ruf- 
fians who  are  the  authors  of  these  atro- 
cities.    With  that  view  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  made  an  arrangement  that 
whenever  any  outrage  of  this  kind  is  re- 
ported— ^whether  it  be  a  murder  or  an 
attempt   to  murder,   whether  an  ordi- 
nary agrarian  outrage,  or  whether  the 
lives  of  peaceable  citizens  are  threatened 
by  letters  or  in  any  other  way — a  con- 
siderable police  force  shall  inmiediately 
be  sent  down  to  the  district  to  be  quar- 
tered upon  the  locality  and  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  rates  contributed  by 
the  inhabitants  under  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act  of  L:eland.     Experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  a  very  effective  re- 
medy for  the  prevention  and  discourage- 
ment of  such  offences,  and  I  can  assure 
your  Lordships  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  will  not  hesitate  to 
put  it  in  force  whenever  the  circimi- 
stances  seem  to  justify  the  application  of 
so  severe  a  remedy.     As,  however,  I  re- 
marked on  a  former  occasion,  and  as  has 
been  fully  acknowledged  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  these  horrible  crimes  have 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  parti- 
cular counties.     They  have  been  local- 
ized there;  fand  the  county  where  the 
greater  nimiber  of  them  have  occurred 
as  been  long  known  as  the  very  centre 
and  hotbed  of  Ribbandism,  having  for 
years  past  been  noted   for  offences  of 
this  description,    while   in  the  rest  of 
Ireland  crimes   of   such  a  nature   are 
almost  as  imknown    as    in    any    part 
of  ^England.    I  have  further  to  state — 
and  I   must  say  it  is  with  very  great 
pain  and  regret  I  state  it,  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  so — that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Irish  Government  that 
this  sudden  development  of  crime  in  that 
particular  county  is  in  ^  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Lord  Bufferin 


lax  manner  in  which  the  law  was  ap- 
plied to  the  punishment  of  an  individual 
who  placed  himself  within  its  clutches  in 
that  particular  district.    It  is  to  that  cir- 
cumstance, as  much  as  to  any  other  that 
these  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  so 
fearless  a  maimer.  Be  ^at,  however,  as 
it  may  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure 
your  Lordships — if,  indeed,  any  such  as- 
surance is  necessary — that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  fully  sensible  of  the  responsi- 
bility imjMJsed  upon  him,   and  is  per- 
fectly determined  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  bring  these  offenders  to 
justice,  and  to  make  everybody  under- 
stand that,  however   anxious   the  Go- 
vernment may  be  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  justice  and  conciliation  towards  Ire- 
land— ^however  anxious  they  may  be  to 
redress  grievances,  and,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances may  admit,  to  improve  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  they  are,  never- 
theless,  firmly  determined     to    punish 
crime,  to  protect  life  and  to  make  the 
legitimate  rights  of  property  respected. 
The  most  admirable  administration  of 
justice  and  the  greatest  energy  on  the 
part  of   the  Executive  must,  however, 
prove  ineffectual,  unless  a  healthy  pub- 
lic   opinion    seconds  their  endeavours. 
When  we  find  that  in  the  popular  senti- 
ment murderers  are  elevated  into  poli- 
tical martyrs,  and  that  the  butchery  of 
a  landlord,   under  the  most   atrocious 
and  cowardly  circumstances,  is  very  often 
referred  to  by  the  Press  in  terms  little 
short  of  complacent  paUiation ;  when  the 
conscience  of  an  uninstructed  populace 
is  blunted  and  their  moral   sense   de- 
praved, as  is  too  often  the  case  in  Ire- 
land by  those  to  whom  they  look  for 
guidance — ^that  respect  for  human  life 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  human 
society  becomes  enfeebled,  and  the  expe- 
dient of  murder  and  assassination,  which 
has  been  resorted  to  under  the  plea  of 
patriotism  or  in  the  supposed  defence  of 
a  tenant's  natural  rights,    quickly  be- 
comes adopted,  eus  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Anketell,   whenever  any  vindictive 
spirit  may  fancy  he  has  a  grudge  against 
a  fellow-creature.     It  is  not  only  to  the 
Executive  but  to  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land that  we  must  appeal ;  and  I  must 
say,  as  an  Irishman,  that  if  the   edu- 
cated  classes    of    every   party  and    of 
every  religion,   considering  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  are  eng6iged  in  producing 
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such  a  result,  will  follow  the  admirable 
example  set  by  his  Eminence  Cardincd 
Cullen,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  coun- 
sels which  he  has  lately  promulgated, 
then,  indeed,  there  will  be  a  prospect 
of  Ireland  being  at  last  free  from  that 

f  articular  description  of  crime  for  which 
am  sorry  to  say  she  is  the  only  country 
noted  in  Europe. 

Earl  GEEY  :  The  House  is  deOT)ly 
indebted  to  my  noble  Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  for  having  brought 
under  our  consideration  a  subject  than 
which  there  is  none  more  deserving 
of  serious  attention.  The  increase  of 
crime  in  Ireland  is  indeed  most  alarm- 
ing. The  want  of  security  for  life  and 
property  seems  to  be  extending,  and  it  is 
fatal  to  all  hopes  of  improvement  in  that 
country.  How  can  we  expect  a  system 
of  agriculture  which  is  confessedly  very 
backward  to  give  place  to  a  better,  when 
neither  tenants  nor  landlords  are  free  to 
improve  their  property  as  it  requires 
without  brin^g  upon  themselves  a 
fearful  death  r  How  can  we  expect  to 
find  any  enterprizes  or  manufactiires  to 
take  root  in  a  country — which,  after  all, 
has  great  natural  advantages  for  such 
undertakings — ^when  we  find  a  great 
railway  company,  because  it  dismisses  a 
servant  for  misconduct,  liable  to  have 
one  of  its  trusty  and  faithful  servants 
barbarously  murdered ;  and  when,  as  I 
am  told,  that  company  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  replacing  some  of  those  who 
have  given  up  their  situations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alarm  ?  How  is  it  possi- 
ble under  such  circumstances  that  im- 
provements can  be  carried  on  ?  I  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  from  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Dufterin)  that  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government,  by  a  firm 
and  vigorous  administration  of  ^e  law, 
to  endeavour  to  check  these  offences  and 
to  grapple  with  that  spirit  of  lawlessness 
which  seems  to  prevail.  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  however,  to  observe  that  I  can- 
not but  think  it  difficult  to  avoid  con- 
necting the  present  increase  of  crime  in 
Ireland  with  imprudence  both  in  lan- 
guage and  in  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  We  all 
know  that  persons  holding  very  high 
situations  have  used  strong  language 
with  reference  to  the  oppression  endured 
by  the  tenants  in  Ireland.  They  have 
declared  the  wrongs  of  the  tenants  to  be 
so  great  as  to  require  immediate  and 
complete  redress,  and  have  encouraged 


the  expectation  that  some  great  change 
in  the  law  for  their  advcuitage  woiud 
be  proposed.  I  believe  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  went  so  far  as  to 
assure  his  constituents  that  this  sub- 
ject would  be  immediately  and  satisfac- 
torily dealt  with.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  language  that  has  been  used  has  not 
only  been  very  strong,  but  very  vague. 
In  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  op- 

Eression  suflfered  by  the  tenants,  very 
ttle  reference,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  made  to  the  great  practical  diffi- 
cidties  of  this  question — to  the  danger  of 
rash  and  imwise  legislation  upon  it — to 
the  probability  that  by  adopting  some 
of  the  measures  which  have  been  recom« 
mended  you  would  do  infinitely  more 
harm  tlum  good  even  to  that  class  which 
desires  such  changes.  I  observe  no  re- 
ference to  these  thmgs ;  but  what  I  find 
is,  that  while,  in  vague  and  indefinite 
language,  wrongs  are  dwelt  upon  and 
the  re£-ess  of  those  wrongs  promised, 
both  the  nature  of  that  re<&es8  and  the 
time  at  which  it  is  to  be  expected  have 
been  left  altogether  in  obscurity.  All 
we  know  is  that  the  land  laws  of  Ire- 
land are  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
sent Session.  Now,  what  was  likely  to 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  an  excitable  people  such  as 
the  Irish,  and  in  a  very  excited  state  of 
mind  on  this  subject.  We  know  for  how 
many  years  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
land  have  prevailed  in  Ireland,  what  fierce 
passions  have  been  aroused,  and  what  de- 
plorable results  have  followed.  In  this 
state  of  things  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  holding  of  such  language  by  men 
whom  they  naturally  respect  and  look  up 
to?  What  could  be  ^e  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  when  that  lan- 
guage was  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  whatever  for  the  present  to 
grapple  with  the  question  ?  Surely  just 
what  has  happened — ^that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple would  be  thrown  back  on  their  old 
plan  of  taking  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  enforcing  their  own  code  on 
landlords  by  the  barbarous  means  they 
had  formerly  employed.  These  agrarian 
outrages,  which  we  fondly  hoped,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  were  gradually  dying  out  and 
would  soon  cease,  have,  as  is  admitted, 
within  a  very  short  time  become  much 
more  common.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  the  natural  consequence  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  at 
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onoe  Btimulatmg  by  their  language  the 
eager  desire  of  the  Insh  peasantry  for 
some  change  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
oocupation  of  land,  and  refusing  to  ex- 
plain what  changes  they  contemplated. 
In  my  opinion  this  question  of  the 
tenure  of  land  is  of  such  pressing  and 
urgent  importance  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  on  acced- 
ing to  Office  to  take  the  very  earliest 
steps  they  could  to  endeavour  to  effect 
some  settlement  of  the  question.  And 
they  had  every  facility  for  doing  so. 
This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed of  late  years.  Bill  after  BUI  has 
been  brought  before  Parliament,  there 
have  been  Committees  of  Inquiry  in 
both  Houses,  and  every  information 
that  can  be  wanted  on  the  subject  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 
Why,  then,  did  they  not  introduce  a 
Bill  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion? If  it  be  said  that  the  attention 
of  the  other  House  was  fully  occupied, 
it  might  have  been  introduced  in  this 
House.  What  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland  was,  that,  with- 
out a  moment's  imneceesary  delay,  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  made  dearly 
to  understand  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question,  the  nature  of  the 
redress  they  were  to  expect,  and  how 
soon  they  might  hope  to  obtain  it.  If 
the  Government  had  determined  that  a 
Bill  upon  the  principle  of  what  was 
called  compulsory  compensation  to  te- 
nants should  be  introduced,  they  might 
have  brought  it  in.  I  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  to  pass  such  a  Bill  without 
creating  more  injustice  than  we  can  re- 
dress ;  out,  at  all  events,  let  us  know 
the  extent  of  it,  for  at  this  moment  the 
wildest  notions  are  entertained  on  the 
subject.  People  talk  of  fixity  of  tenure 
and  compulsory  compensation  for  im- 
provements. Now,  fixity  of  tenure  is 
only  another  name  for  confiscation ;  and 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many  persons 
either  in  or  out  of  this  House,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  system  of  confiscation  would 
be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  any  class 
in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  compensa- 
tion for  improvements,  we  are  inclined 
at  first  sight  to  admit  the  justice  of  com- 

Eensating  the  tenant  for  improvements 
e  has  effected ;  but  when  we  come  to 
look  into  the  question  we  see  that  very 
great  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered. 
The  problem  may,  indeed,  be  solved, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  hitherto  no 
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changes  in  the  law  have  been  suggested 
which  woidd  not  aggravate  rather  than 
diminish  the  evil.  The  advocates  of 
tenant-right  have  been  heard  by  Select 
Committees,  and  some  of  them  have 
enunciated  views  so  wild  that  few  would 
support  them;  while  even  those  who 
have  been  the  most  moderate  in  the 
changes  they  recommended  have,  hither- 
to at  least,  been  unable  to  point  out  a 
practical  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  ob- 
jections  to  which  those  changes  are 
open.  There  are,  I  know,  many  persons 
"vmo  still  believe  the  principle  to  be  a 
sound  one.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  worked  out ; 
but  hitherto  no  practical  means  of  doing 
it  have  been  disoovered.  Now,  with 
the  expectations  of  the  people  so  vag^e 
and  undefined,  while  they  are  looking 
for  so  much  more  than  can  possibly  be 
granted,  is  it  wise  to  excite  them  by  de- 
nunciations of  the  wrongs  they  suffer, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  abstain  itoA 
tranquillizing  their  minds  by  pointing  out 
the  nature  of  the  redress  they  are  to  ob- 
tain ?  Every  year  a  settlement  is  delayed 
the  more  d^cult  that  settlement  will  be- 
come, for  the  population  will  become  more 
and  more  wedded  to  the  extreme  notions 
which  many  of  them  have  adopted. 
I  deeply  regret,  therefore,  that  the  Gfo- 
vemment  have  not  endeavoured  to  grap- 
ple with  the  subject.  After  the  long 
consideration  it  has  imdergone,  and  afi 
the  materials  being  before  them,  it 
would  not  have  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
could  adopt  this  principle  of  compulsory 
compensation.  If  they  could  not — ^if 
they  had  been  inclined  to  proceed  on 
the  simple  principle  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  the  existing  law,  and — while 
introducing  no  new  principles  of  legisla- 
tion, to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  lauidlords  and  tenants — 
to  provide  means  by  which  those  agree- 
ments could  be  cheaply  made  and  their 
performance  promptly  and  cheaply  en- 
forced—  if  this  principle  had  been 
adopted,  the  work  weus  almost  done  to 
their  h£uids;  because  during  the  last  two 
Sessions,  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House  devoted  very  great  labour,  pa- 
tience, and  assiduity  to  the  consideration 
of  a  Bill  that  was  introduced  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde).  That  Bill 
was  drawn  with  great  ability  by  Mr. 
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Tiglie  Hamilton ;  it  was  most  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee,  with.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  assistance;  many  Amend- 
ments were  made  in  its  provisions,  and 
though  in  some  points  of  detail  I  did 
not  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  heartily  agreed  in  what  I  be- 
lieve was  the  opinion  of  every  Member 
of  it — that  the  Bill  as  amended  would 
have  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the 
existing  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland.  On  this  ground  it  was  luiani- 
mously  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
of  which  three  persons  now  holding 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  were  members,  as  a 
measure  which  was  fit  to  pass;  and 
while  we  differed  upon  various  matters, 
there  were  two  points  on  which  the 
Committee,  as  also  the  witnesses  we 
examined,  were  unanimous.  The  first 
was,  that  the  present  law  is  calculated 
to  produce  misunderstandings  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  to  discourage 
the  granting  of  leases,  and  is  alto- 
gether nearly  as  bad  as  possible.  We 
have  heard  it  said,  indeed,  that  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  is  the  same  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  it  is  asked, 
**  Why  should  it  not  work  weU  in  Ire- 
land?" Now,  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake.  The  law  in  Ireland  is  prac- 
tically not  the  same  as  in  England, 
nor  anything  like  it.  By  decisions  of 
courts  of  law,  and  by  various  changes 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  the  law,  as  regards  small  tenements 
in  Ireland,  has  become  so  confused  and 
so  difficult  to  enforce  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  civilized  nation.  As  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Lord  Devon's  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  O'ConneU — no  mean  authority 
upon  the  subject — condenmed  almost  as 
strongly  as  I  have  now  done  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  it  has  since  undergone  no 
material  improvement.  The  other  point 
on  which  tne  Committee  and  the  wit- 
nesses agreed  was  that,  even  though  it 
might  be  expedient  hereafter  to  go  fur- 
ther, the  Bill,  as  amended  by  us,  would 
effect  an  enormous  improvement  in  the 
existing  law — would  do  much  to  correct 
the  evils  now  most  complained  of — ^would 
encourage  the  granting  of  leases,  and 
would  take  away  the  most  iruitful  source 
of  those  misunderstandings  which  are 
the  great  cause  of  outrage  and  murder 
in  Ireland.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
every  person  whose  opinion  was  given ; 
and  one  gentleman,  I  remember,  whom 
we  examined,  as  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 


ponents of  the  doctrine  of  tenant-right — 
while  he  would  not  admit  that  the  Bill 
went  far  enough — stated  distinctly  that  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
wish  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  de- 
cided to  bring  this  Bill  before  the  House ; 
but,  as  they  have  not  done  so,  I  stiU  hope 
the  noble  Marquess  will  again  submit  it 
to  your  Lordships,  and  will  throw  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it,  if  it  is  to 
be  rejected,  on  Her  Majesly's  Govern- 
ment. But  my  Lords,  I  have  already 
observed  it  is  not  merely  the  increase  of 
agrarian  outrages  which  causes  anxiety 
as  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  ft 
was  not  an  agrarian  outrage  we  have 
been  startled  with  at  Mullingar ;  it  was  a 
crime  of  a  new  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter— ^not  altogether  new,  perhaps,  but 
I  do  not  remember  an  instance  of  so 
great  a  crime  having  been  perpetrated 
with  a  view  of  coercing  a  great  company 
such  as  a  railway  company.  Now  with 
reference  to  that  outrage,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  Eetum  which  has  lately 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  It  gives  the  names 
of  forty-nine  Fenian  convicts,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude — thirty- 
four  of  whom  are  in  Australia,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  in  convict  prisons  at  home 
— ^whom  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
determined  to  release  from  custody.  It 
also  states  the  sentences  passed  upon 
them,  and  what  portion  of  those  sen- 
tences remain  imexpired.  If  you  ex- 
amine this  Return,  you  will  find  the 
earliest  of  the  sentences  was  passed  in 
December,  1865,  the  latest  in  October, 
1867,  and  the  majority  in  the  latter 
year.  You  perceive,  therefore  that  those 
prisoners  who  were  first  sentenced  have 
served  less  than  three  years  and  a  half ; 
the  majority  have  served  only  about 
half  that  time,  perhaps  little  more  than  a 
year-and-a-half  .  And  what  were  the  sen- 
tences ?  Three  of  the  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  their  capital  punish- 
ment was  afterwards  conmiuted  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Now,  we  are  all  aware 
that  a  sentence  of  death  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life  implies  guilt  of 
the  most  aggravated  kind.  The  other 
convicts  were  sentenced  to  various  terms 
rangbg  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Now, 
my  Lords,  it  is  only  five  years  ago  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Penal  Servitude 
called  the  attention  of  the  Glt)vemment 
and  of  Parliament  to  the  injurious  effects 
which  arise  from  the  arbitrary  exercise 
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of  the  prerogative  of  pardon.  They 
pointed  out  that  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
a  sentence  passed  by  a  criminal  court 
would  be  fuUy  carried  out  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  eJQ&ciency  of  our  penal 
system  and  impairing  the  power  of  the 
criminal  law  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  society.  They  therefore  recommended 
that  while  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules,  criminals  should  continue  to  have 
the  power  of  earning  the  remission  of  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  upon  them,  the  remainder 
should  be  imuormly  and  inexorably 
carried  into  effect  unless  where  special 
dreumstances  called  for  mercy.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Commissioners,  and,  if  I 
*  am  not  greatiy  mistaken,  it  met  with 
the  full  approval  of  both  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  of  Parliament,  for 
legislation  has  been  foimded  upon  the 
impression  that  that  was  to  be  the  rule 
for  the  future.  But,  my  Lords,  if  that 
rule  was  adopted  in  this  manner,  with 
the  implied  sanction  of  Parliament,  I 
want  to  know  why  it  has  been  set  aside 
in  this  case  ?  Or,  if  it  has  not  been  set 
aside,  what  are  the  special  or  exceptional 
circumstances  which  justify  this  indiscri- 
minate exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  par- 
don with  respect  to  the  Fenian  convicts  ? 
Are  these  exceptional  circumstances  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  crimes 
committed?  Do  you  remember  what 
the  Fenian  conspiracy  was,  the  alarm  it 
created,  the  mischief  it  did?  Do  you 
remember  that  it  was  a  deliberate  plot 
to  overturn  the  Government  of  the  Queen 
in  Ireland,  and  to  establish  an  Irish 
Bepublic,  and  to  shrink  from  the  adop- 
tion of  no  means,  however  atrocious, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  that 
end?  Midnight  assassination,  to  bum 
or  blow  up  or  otherwise  procure  the 
death  of  Her  Majesty's  faithful  troops 
were  the  means  contemplated  for  this 
purpose;  and  though  such  wholesale 
slaughter  was  not  accomplished,  it  was 
not  tiie  will  but  the  power  of  the  con- 
spirators which  failed.  Still .  several 
murders  were  committed,  several  persons 
were  killed  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  or  afterwards  shot  in  revenge  for 
having  exerted  themselves  in  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  the  law ;  and  the 
criminality  of  the  conspirators  culmi- 
nated in  that  frightful  and  unexampled 
outrage  committed  at  GlerkenweU.  My 
Lords,  can  the  crime  of  taking  an  a<)tive 
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part  in  such  a  conspiracy  as  this  be 
viewed  with  special  indulgence?  Was 
this  a  case  in  which  you  ^ould  delibe- 
rately set  aside  the  rules  laid  down  with 
the  approval  of  Parliament  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  penal  justice  ?  I  say,  ex- 
actiy  the  reverse.  Clemency  had  already 
been  carried  as  far  as  it  could  be,  with 
due  regard  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
Her  Imijesty's  subjects,  when  the  Gh>- 
vemment — ^very  properly  dealing  leni- 
entiy  with  the  conspirators — ^prosecuted 
but  a  few  of  them  on  capital  charges, 
and  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  none 
but  those  whose  hands  were  actually 
imbrued  with  blood.  I  am  told  that 
political  offences  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  indidgence — ^that  they  do  not  imply 
moral  guilt,  and  that  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  treated  with  more  indul- 
gence than  you  would  show  to  ordinary 
criminals.  I  utterly  deny  the  truth  of 
that  principle.  I  admit  that  persons 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  scaffold 
in  fruitiess  attempts  to  upset  some  ex- 
tremely cruel  and  oppressive  Government, 
who  are  generally  and  justiy  regarded 
as  martyrs  rather  than  as  criminals ;  but, 
even  with  regard  to  bad  Governments, 
it  has  been  held  by  very  high  autho- 
rity to  be  criminal  to  use  violence  in  op- 
posing them,  imless  therehas  been,  not 
only  extreme  oppression,  but  imless  there 
is  also  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
The  evils  of  civil  war  are  so  great  and 
certain  that  it  has  been  argued — and  as  I 
think  rightiy — ^that  even  against  the  worst 
Gt)vemment  no  man  is  morally  justified 
in  using  force  except  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe 
no  man  of  ordinary  sense  denies  it  to  be 
true  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  case  of 
a  most  cruel  and  oppressive  Government 
justifies  an  appeal  to  force.  When  you 
look  at  the  misery  which  civil  war  entails, 
to  resort  to  it,  without  extreme  provoca- 
tion, is  in  the  highest  degree  blameable. 
When  that  dire  extremity  is  resorts  to 
merely  to  gratify  men's  excited  passions, 
or  to  forward  their  own  selfish  objects, 
no  guilt  can  be  greater.  Surely,  then, 
on  every  point  of  view  that  Fenian  con- 
spiracy was  totally  without  justification. 
It  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  am  certain  there  is  no  one 
who  could  for  a  moment  say  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  in  Ireland  was  one 
of  those  cruel  and  oppressive  Gt)vem- 
ments  which  justified  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn it  by  force.     For  the  last  half  cen- 
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toxy  at  least  there  has  been  nothing 
cruel  in  the  Imperial  Qovemment  of 
Ireland.  If  bad  laws  still  remain  there, 
constitutional  means  are  at  the  command 
of  the  people  to  procure  redress.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  in  every  point  of  view 
this  Fenian  rebellion  was  one  of  the 
most  wanton  and  most  wicked  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  that  those 
who  took  part  in  it  are  more  morally 
guilty,  aB  they  are  certainly  more  dan- 

ferous  to  society,  than  the  thief  or  the 
urglar.  If  there  was,  as  I  think,  no- 
thing in  the  offence  to  justify  the  excep- 
tioncd  exercise  of  the  power  of  pardon  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  it  appears  to  me 
there  was  everything  in  the  state  of  Ire- 
land to  determine  the  Government  against 
it.  Disregard  of  law  is  the  great  curse  of 
that  country ;  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  law  and  to  show  the  peaceful  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  that  they  nave  nothing 
to  fear  ought  to  be  the  paramount  ob- 
ject of  every  man  who  aspires  to  the 
name  of  a  Statesman.  But,  observe,  this 
offence  of  Fenianism  is  closely  allied  to 
that  other  offence  I  have  just  described, 
and  the  Fenian  brotherhood  is  first 
cousin  to  the  Eibband  brotherhood.  Bib- 
bandism  and  Fenianism  are  the  same  in 
principle;  they  are  secret  societies  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  I  ask  you,  at  a  time 
when  Bibbandism  is  rife,  is  it  wise,  is  it 
prudent,  to  show  lenity  towards  a  still 
more  wicked  secret  society  ?  More  than 
this,  the  spirit  of  Fenianism  is  not  ex- 
tinct in  Ireland.  You  know  that  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  discharged  convicts 
have  just  been  received ;  you  know  it  by 
the  speeches  and  declarations  made  in 
public  by  the  chief  officers  of  two  of  the 
largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  in  Ire- 
land. Why  those  speeches  were  not 
made  groimds  of  criminal  indictment — 
why  the  speakers  were  not  called  upon 
to  answer  for  their  seditious  language — 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
And  when  this  impimity  given  to  those 
who  had  used  such  language  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  release  of  the  Fenian  con- 
victs, what  other  inte'rpretation  could  be 
put  by  the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government  ex- 
cept that  it  must  have  been  caused  by 
fear,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment consider  engaging  in  conspiracies 
of  this  sort  a  venial  offence  ?  Tliis  ill- 
judged  clemency  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
dangerous,  because  it  leads  people  to 
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suppose  that  resort  to  violence  is  the 
best  mode  of  obtcdning  changes  of  the 
law.  Already  a  good  deal  of  effect  of 
this  kind  has  been  produced.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  on  gooa  authority,  that  a 
belief  is  generally  held  that  it  is  owing 
to  Fenianism  that  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  has  been  brought  forward 
by  those  who,  as  members  of  a  former 
Gfovemment,  only  two  years  before 
opposed  the  maHng  of  even  a  small 
change,  as  calculated  to  inflame  exist- 
ing differences  in  Ireland.  I  cannot 
be  surprised  that  such  should  be  the 
impression  produced  by  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  Church  question  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  veiy  dangerous  in  the 
present  state  of  tibie  land  question  to 
encourage  a  similar  belief  with  regard 
to  that.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  lead 
men  to  suppose  that  engaging  in  con- 
spiracies against  the  Gt)vemment  is  a 
venial  offence.  I  say  that  nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
ffovemment.  My  noble  Friend  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  immediately  before 
me,  in  his  reply  to  the  noble  Marquess, 
said  he  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
creased crime  in  the  South  of  Ireland  to 
the  injudicious  lenity  which  had  been 
shown  by  those  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.  In 
that  I  agree  with  my  noble  Friend.  I 
say  in  that  sentence  he  has  pronounced 
the  severest  condemnation  upon  the  re- 
lease of  these  Fenian  prisoners  which  it 
was  possible  to  utter. 

Lord  DUFFEEIN  :  I  beg  to  explain. 
I  did  not  use  the  word  **  lenity"  as  ap- 
plied to  a  criminal,  but  spoke  of  **  laxity" 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  offence. 

EaklGEEY  :  I  thank  my  noble  Friend 
for  the  correction.  **  Laxity"  describes 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  much 
better  than  '*  lenity,"  so  I  will  call  it 
laxity ;  but  I  think  ihe  laxity  condemned 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  was  more  strongly 
displayed  by  the  release  of  these  Feman 
prisoners.  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  these  points, 
because  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
the  administration  of  Ireland  seems  to  me 
to  be  gradually  drifting  more  and  more 
in  a  direction  which  is  fatal  to  all  just 
authority  and  good  government.  It  is  not 
without  great  reluctance  I  have  expressed 
opinions  so  imfavourable  to  the  course 
taken  bv  Her  Maj  esty '  s  Government ;  but  - 
I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if 
I  had  allowed  any  personal  feeling  to 
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interfere  with  me  in  performing  what  I 
believed  to  be  my  dufy  when  I  perceived 
a  policy  was  being  pursued  which  was 
calculated  to  endanger  the  safety  of  this 

great  Empire. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  I  have  to  ask 
your  ^Lordships'  permission  to  be  some- 
what irregular  in  continuing  a  debate 
when  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
before  the  House.  I  have  no  personal 
complaint  to  make  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey),  because  three  days  ago  he 
told  me  that  this  evening  he  e^ould 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  release  of 
the  Fenians,  and  yesterday  afternoon  I 
got  an  additional  message  from  him 
stating  that  he  should  allude  to  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  the  Attorney  General.  That  was 
rather  a  vague  notice,  because  the  noble 
Earl  did  not  couple  it  with  the  slightest 
indication  of  what  speeches  or  passi^s 
he  meant  to  allude  to ;  and,  considering 
the  part  the  noble  Earl  has  taken  in  re- 
commending that  public  notice  should 
be  given  of  all  matters  to  be  brought 
before  your  Lordships'  House,  if  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  speech  on  the  two 
subjects  he  has  discussed,  it  would  have 
been  more  fair  to  independent  Peers  if 
he  had  put  a  definite  Notice  on  the 
Paper,  instead  of  basing  his  speech  on 
the  Question  put  by  the  noble  Marquess. 
I  concur  with  every  word  that  fell  from 
the  noble  Earl  respecting  the  late  out- 
rages in  Lreland,  and  more  especially 
with  what  he  said  on  the  very  bad 
feature,  that  whereas  they  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  landlords,  in  a  recent 
instance  an  outrage  has  been  committed 
against  a  person  belonging  to  a  different 
class  and  interest.  I  ventured  to  say 
the  other  day  that  Her  Maiesty's  Go- 
yemmont,  notwithstanding  their  wish  to 
behave  with  the  utmost  conciliation  to- 
wards the  people  of  Lreland,  are  equally 
determined  to  show  firmness  in  dealing 
with  these  outrages ;  and  so  impressed 
was  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  of  the  Gx)vemment  in 
that  respect,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
acting  promptly  in  the  matter,  that,  to 
my  very  great  satisfaction,  without  even 
communicating  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, he  took  upon  himself  to  adopt 
those  measures  which  the  noble  Lord 
by  my  side  (Lord  Dufferin)  has  described, 
and  which  received  the  praise  of  the 
noble  Earl.  Going  into  some  detail 
with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the 
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noble  Earl  complains  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  abstained  from  bringing  in  a 
measure  on  Ihiat  subject,  and  he  coupled 
the  complaint  with  a  remark  which  was 
rather  singular ;  for,  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  question,  he  said  nothing 
had  ever  yet  been  proposed,  or  could  be 
proposed,  which  womd  not  aggravate 
instead  of  diminishing  them.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Cairns),  when,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Session  he  reviewed 
the  measures  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  Government,  did  not  com- 
plain that  a  Land  Tenure  Bill  was  not 
among  them,  but  only  reproached  ns 
with  not  dealing  with  the  important 
question  of  education  in  that  country. 
Perhaps  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  ab- 
stained from  referring  to  the  matter 
fit)m  the  recollection  that  last  year  the 
Gt)vemment  to  which  he  belonged  an- 
noimced  that  they  had  a  measure  ready, 
and  even  named  an  early  day  on  which 
they  would  introduce  it ;  but  whether 
it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
another  great  measure  on  the  stocks 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly 
nothing  was  done.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
obvious — ^indeeditis  an  historical  fact  that 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  force 
of  circimistances,  or  in  conseauence  of 
anything  left  undone  by  Her  Majesty's 
late  Government  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide, the  one  great  question  submitted 
to  all  the  constituencies  throughout  L^- 
land,  as  weU  as  throughout  Scotland 
and  England,  was  the  question  of  the 
Lrish  Church,  and  any  one  with  the  le- 
gislative and  Parliamentary  experience 
of  the  noble  Earl  must  surely  feel 
that,  with  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance awaiting  decision,  it  would  be 
imfair  to  encumber  it  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  questions — questions,  too, 
of  a  nature  certain  to  excite  consider- 
able conflict  of  opinion,  not  only  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  say 
any  more  to  defend  ourselves  against 
that  charge.  My  jioble  Friend,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  professed  to  quote 
certain  words  from  a  speech  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland ;  but,  unless 
the  noble  Earl  possesses  some  special 
information  on  the  subject,  I  should 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  Attorney 
General  ever  promised  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  immediately  introduce  a  measure 
which  should  give  satisfaction  to  Lre- 
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land.  I  have  also  yery  carefolly  attended 
to  the  statements  of  my  Colleagues  with 
regard  to  the  land  question.     One  of 
my  Colleagues,  it  is  true,  has  propounded 
a  voluntary  plan  on  this  subject;   but 
both  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  care- 
fully guarded  themselves  against  any 
proposal    which    is    inconsistent    with 
the  sanctity  of  property  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  its  possession  is  pro- 
tected.     But  my   noble   Friend   (Earl 
Ghrey)  has  eone  much  further.     He  has 
attributed  tnose  outrages  to  the  leniency 
lately  shown  by  the  Government  with 
regiurd  to  the  Fenians.     Now,  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received  goes  to  show  that 
hitherto  no  connection  has  been  traced 
between  Bibbandism  and  Fenianism.  No 
trace  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  nume- 
rous threatening  letters  forwarded  for 
information  to  the  Castle,  not  one  of 
which  has  contained  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  Fenianism.   But  my  noble  Friend 
objects  to  the  release  of  certain  prisoners 
connected  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy. 
My  noble  Friend  stated  very  particularly 
that  so  far  from  there  being  no  difference 
between  the  ordinary  criminal  offences 
and  political  offences,  the  latter  offences 
were  the  more  demgerous,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  attended  with  severer 
punishment.     On  that  point,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  is  not  perfectly 
right.  But,  I  believe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  must  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters not  purely  in  accordance  with  ab- 
stract principles,  but  that  they  must  pay 
some  consideration  to  the  usages  and 
preconceived  opinions  and  feelines   of 
the  whole  of  the  commimity.     I  will  not 
refer  to  the  opinions  held  in  foreign 
countries ;   but  what  have  been  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  Statesmen  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  with 
regard  to  transactions  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Home,  Naples,  Poland,  and 
formerly  in  Austria?    The  opinion  is 
one  that  has  been  shared  in  by  the  whole 
community  of  this  country.     And  what 
has  been  the  legislative  action  in  this 
matter?    With  regard  to  our  extradi- 
tion treaties  it  has  always  been  the  com- 
plaint made  by  Foreign  Governments  that 
the  worst  murderer,  or  the  assassin  of  the 
deepest  dye,  could  always  remain  in  this 
country  without  danger  if  he  could,  by 
any  means,  show  a  connection  between 
his  crime  and  political  feeling.     And 
what  has  been  done  in  this  country? 
The    liberation  of   convicted  Chartists 


was  the  graceftd  accompaniment  of  a 
Royal  marriage,  and  in  1 848,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  his  confederates  were  all 
released  before  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Cairns)  loudly  cheer  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  released  one  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death,  but  whose  sentence 
had  been  commuted  to  penal  servitude 
for  life ;  for  I  find  among  those  released 
by  the  late  Government  the  name  of 
Michael  Hanley,  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life  ;  and,  among  others  also 
released  occurs  the  name  of  Patrick 
Doran,  convicted  of  high  treason,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  whose  sentence  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and 
who,  I  presume,  was  not  released  with- 
out previous  consultation  on  the  subject 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself. 
Now,  I  will  not  challenge  my  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross-Benches  (Earl  Grey) 
to  contradict  me,  because  I  know  no  limit 
to  his  powers  in  that  respect,  but  I  woidd 
ask  if  it  is  possible  to  take  a  rebellion  on  a 
larger  scale,  more  fatal  to  life,  and  more 
destructive  to  property,  creating  a  more 
enormous  amoimt  of  misery,  than  the 
great  rebelhon  in  the  United  States, 
which  only  closed  the  other  day  ?  And 
yet  does  anyone  think  that  it  is  unprin- 
cipled, inexpedient,  or  unwise  that  the 
person  who  was  principally  responsi- 
ble  for  that  rebellion,  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  should  be  permitted  to  reside  at 
London  or  Paris  ?  I  believe  Shakespeare 
imderstood  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  better  than  the  noble  Earl 
does,  when  he  wrote— 

"  And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likeit 
God's 
When  meroy  seasons  justice." 

The  late  Government  reftised  even  to 
receive  addresses  on  the  subject.  But  Her 
Majesty's  present  Gt>vemment  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  act  upon  a 
principle  which  I  trust  they  may  be  able 
to  carry  out — ^to  unite  conciliation  with 
real  finnness.  The  Lish  Government 
made  repeated  scrutinies  into  every  single 
case,  and  there  were  three  classes  of  of- 
fenders whom  from  the  first  they  deter- 
mined not  to  release — the  criminal,  if  I 
may  so  distinguish 'them,  as  against  the 
purely  political  offenders — ^the  class  which 
comprised  those  who  were  known  to  be 
habitual  conspirators,  and  those  who, 
from  their  energy  or  talents  as  soldiers 
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or  men  of  letters  might,  if  released, 
prove  a  source  of  danger  in  the  present 
oormant  state  of  Fenianism.  Those  who 
have  been  released  are  chiefly  those 
whose  health  has  suffered  from  confine- 
ment and  bodily  weakness — ^young  men 
who  may  be  characterized  as  enthusiasts 
and  dupes — ^men  with  no  moral  or  intel- 
lectual power,  and  whose  release  will 
not  only  be  attended  with  perfect  safety, 
but,  so  far  from  affording  encouragement 
to  Fenianism,  will  tend  to  prevent  that 
fl;rowing  sympathy  for  captives  immured 
in  this  manner,  the  existence  of  which 
in  Ireland  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
I  believe  that  the  cotirse  we  have  adopted 
is  one  combining  security  and  mercy; 
and  I  believe,  moreover,  ^lat  the  results 
even  at  present  have  not  been  unsatis- 
factoiy.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may 
have  given  rise  to  some  foolish  speeches 
— ^to  some  absurd  remarks.  Something 
of  this  nature  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated from  a  people  naturally  so  excita- 
ble and  impulsive  as  the  Irish ;  but  all 
these  demonstrations,  with,  I  believe, 
but  one  exception,  have  been  purely  in 
the  nature  of  a  hearty  welcome  given 
by  his  neighbours  to  ihe  prisoner  who 
has  been  restored  to  liberty.  My  noble 
Friend  was  justified  in  referring  to  the 
letter  from  the  head  of  the  religion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  not  only  emphatically  con- 
demning Fenianism  and  Eibbandism,  but 
obvioiisly  goin^  against  some  of  the 
first  feelings  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  by  deprecating  actions 
which,  though  committed  with  a  chari- 
table object,  might  be  construed  into 
showing  favour  and  encouragement  to 
Fenianism.  The  fact  is  the  subscription 
has  been  successful  only  in  Cork.  At 
Belfast,  there  has  been  no  collection ; 
and  the  telegram  states  that  the  general 
failure  of  the  subscription  movement  has 
been  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy.  I  believe  that 
the  policy  of  pimishing  the  leaders,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  showing  vindictive- 
ness  against  mere  dupes  and  enthusiasts, 
is  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  deal  effectively 
with  Fenianism,  because  I  believe  that 
by  this  poHcy  we  shall  have  the  people 
of  Ireland  on  our  side  of  the  contest. 

Lord  CAIRNS :  My  Lords,  I  cannot 

think  that  after  the  narratives  which 

have  appeared  in  the  papers  during  the 

last  week  or   two   anyone  can  be  sur- 
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prised  that  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  should  have 
called  your  Lordships'  attention  to  occur- 
rences which  we  should  all  unite  in 
deploring.  I  believe,  however,  that 
many  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House — and  myself  among  the  number 
— supposed  that  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity would  have  presented  itself  K)r  a 
discussion  such  as  mat  which  has  arisen 
this  evening.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  we  were  informed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  come  forward  and 
ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland. 
That  announcement  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  us  all ;  but  I  thought  an  op- 
portunity would  be  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, either  here  or  **  elsewhere,"  to 
lay  before  Parliament  the  information 
of  which  they  were  in  possession,  and 
which  would  explain  to  Parliament 
the  altered  circimistances  of  the  coim- 
try,  which  caused  Her  Majesty's  Gk>- 
vemment  to  think  exceptional  legisla- 
tion of  that  kind  no  longer  necessary. 
I  suppose  the  Gt>vemment  have  not 
taken  that  course  because  the  Act  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
an  expiring  one  ;  but,  as  no  information 
of  that  kind  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, I  think  it  necessary  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  as  weU  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  of  it  from  the  informa- 
tion before  the  House.  My  Lords,  I 
myself,  among  the  narratives  of  crime 
one  has  read  within  the  last  ten 
days,  can  recollect  four  instances  of 
different  kinds  of  crime,  showing  how 
widely  spread  must  be  the  lawlessness 
which  pervades  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  these  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  first  of  these  cases  was  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Anketell.  This  was  a 
case  in  which  an  employer  of  labour  felt 
it  his  interest  to  employ  one  man  rather 
than  another,  and  ill-will  engendered  by 
that  proceeding  was  the  cause  of  the 
assassination.  To  that  I  will  add  that  if 
it  be  true — and  I  sincerely  hope  it  is 
not  true,  though  it  is  stated  to  be  so  not 
anonymously,  but  on  highly  respectable 
authority — ^that  on  the  Simday  before 
the  commission  of  the  murder  the  victim 
was  denounced  fr^m  the  altar  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapol,  that  circimistance 
must  increase  the  horror  of  the  crime 
and  our  regret  at  the  state  of  feeling 
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prevailing  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  second  case  is  that  of  a  bailiff  of  a 
Member  of  your  Lordships*  House  who 
was  fired  at.     One  account  states  that 
he  was  fired  at  not  for  an  offence  given 
to  some  persons  not  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  an  attempt  was  made  on 
his  life,  but  in  another  place.  In  another 
accoimt  we  are  told  that  he  was  fired  at 
in  mistaJce  for  somebody  else  whom  those 
who  fiired  at  him  had  intended  to  shoot. 
If  this  latter  report  be  true,  it  must  add 
to   one's  horror  of  the  recklessness  of 
criminals  who  do  not  even    take   the 
trouble  of  making  sure  of  the  identity  of 
the  person  ag«dnst  whom  they  would 
discharge  their  deadly  malice.     The  next 
case  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  a  man 
who  sent  his  children  to  a  school  where 
they  were  under  the  instruction  of  a 
denomination  to  which  he  himself  did 
not  belong.     That  man  died  and  was 
buried ;  but  his  coffin  was  taken  out  of 
the  grave,  stones  were  placed  in  it,  and 
it  was  sunk  in  a  lake,  where  the  remains 
of   the    deceased    man    were    exposed. 
This  gives  us  a  deplorable  idea  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  ^elings  of  those  who 
could  perpetrate  such  an  outrage.     Then 
there  was  the  case  of  an  occupier  of  land 
whose    dwelling-house  was    fired    into. 
The  inmates  escaped  only  because  they 
happened  to  be  in  bed.  And  yet  it  is  imder 
such  circumstances  as  these  that  a  whole- 
sale pardon  of  prisoners  has  taken  place. 
In  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  the 
only  consolation  we  receive  from  my  noble 
Friend    the    Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  (Lord  Dufferin),  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  rely  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Ireland ;  that,  in  the  next 
place,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  send  to 
any  district  in  which  such  offences  are 
committed  additional  police,  and  order 
the  expenses  of  this  additional  force  to 
be  paid  by  that  district ;  and  that,  in  the 
third  place,  the  law  will  be  administered 
with  finnness  by  the  Government.  Now, 
as  to  public   opinion  in  Ireland,  it  is 
divided  into  two  classes.     There  is  the 
opinion  of,  I  hope,  a  small  minority  of 
the  people,  but  still  of  a  section  whom 
we  cannot  disregard.     By  these  persons 
not  only  are  the  offences  to  which  I  am 
referring  winked  at,  but  the  perpetrators 
are  shielded.  I  think,  therefi)re,  we  can- 
not rely  on  that  phase  of  public  opinion. 
The  other  public  opinion  in  Ireland  is 
that  of  the  majority,  who  regard  those 


offences  with  horror :  but  I  want  to  know 
what  assistance  they  can  give  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  preventing  offences  which 
are  winked  at,  and  the  perpetrators  of 
which  are  shielded  by  the  minority  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken  ?  The  Govern- 
ment of  this  coimtry  has  always  had  to  a 
large  extent  opinion  in  Ireland  on  its 
side.  If,  therefore,  public  opinion  in 
Ireland  has  any  power  in  the  matter, 
it  ought  long  ago  to  have  prevented 
such  outrages.  As  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant sending  police  and  having  them 
charged  on  the  district,  I  want  to  know 
what  satisfaction  it  can  be  to  the  man 
who  has  been  murdered,  or  to  the  wife 
and  children  whom  he  has  left  behind 
him,  or  to  those  who  are  suffering  from. 
the  crime  to  have  an  army  of  police 
sent  down  firom  Dublin  to  be  paid  for 
by  increased  local  taxation  falling  on 
the  innocent  and  peaceful  portion  of 
the  community?  Again,  we  are  told 
that  the  law  will  be  applied  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  wifli  the  utmost 
finnness  —  and  as  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  I  will  refer  to  it  at  greater 
length.  I  think  it  is  most  important  to 
see  what  are  the  principles  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  pursued  with 
reference  to  those  who  had  been  reached 
by  the  law,  who  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  had  been  convicted  and  were 
undergoing  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
The  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  says  that  the  late  Government 
discharged  three  criminals.  [Earl  Gran- 
ville :  Four,  I  think.]  Well,  sav  four. 
I  have  no  personal  mowledge  of  these 
cases ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  late 
Government  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  those  instances.  Indeed,  I  think  if 
any  one  looks  at  the  number  of  convicted 
persons  then  imdergoing  sentence — some 
eighty  or  ninety — and  finds  that  only 
four  were  discharged,  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been 
something  pecidiar  and  exceptional  in 
those  four  cases  which  made  the  Govern- 
ment arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
clemency  of  the  Crown  should  be  exer- 
cised in  their  behalf.  Do  not  let  me  be 
misunderstood.  If  the  present  GK)vem- 
ment  were  able  to  point  to  circumstances 
which  showed  a  less  degree  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  certain  individuals,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  bulk  of  the  offenders, 
and  which  showed  that  they  were  either 
dupes  or  that  they  had  been  misled,  that 
they  were  repentant  for  the  offences  they 
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had  committed,  and  that  they  had  given 
promises  of  amendment  and  of  future 
good  behaviour,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
to  desire  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  cle- 
mency on  the  part  of  the  Gbverment. 
But  let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the 
action  of  the  GK)yemment  in  mis  matter. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  the 
convicts  have  been  released  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  their  health. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  the  Government, 
since  their  accession  to  Office,  can  have 
heard  from  Australia  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  convicts  in  that  country 
must  be  immediately  released  on  accoimt 
of  their  health  having  given  way.  Then, 
can  the  Government  say  with  regard  to 
the  forty-nine  convicts  who  were  released 
in  Ireland  that  they  were  dupes,  persons 
misled,  and  showing  a  disposition  to 
abjure  their  offences?  Can  they  say 
that  the  learned  Judges  who  sentenced 
these  persons  were  consulted  and  had 
advised  the  Government  to  release  them, 
or  that  the  convicts  had  given  promises 
of  amendment  ?  I  will  tell  your  Lord- 
ships what  I  have  read  upon  the  subject 
in  a  newspaper  which  was  put  into  my 
hands  to-day.  A  person  named  Costello, 
who  was  No.  5  on  the  list  of  convicts, 
was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
twelve  years,  having  been,  I  believe, 
one  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Jackfnel  affair  ;  and  no  sooner  is  he  re- 
leased from  prison  than  that  person  pub- 
lishes in  the  newspaper  to  which  I  have 
referred  a  poetical  composition  of  con- 
siderable literary  merit — ^indeed,  the  pro- 
duction is  so  well-written  that  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  come  under 
the  literary  clema  who  were  not  to  be  re- 
leased—headed ''Don't  talk  but  fight," 
and  uttering  sentiments  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  read  aloud  in  your  Lordships' 
House.  No.  15,  John  Warren,  was  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude ; 
and  from  the  same  newspaper  we  learn 
that  he  was  received  with  groat  triimiph 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  he 
also  publishes  a  composition  in  which  he 
inculcates  upon  the  Ldsh  people  that  the 
great  means  of  regenerating  the  nation 
IS  the  sabre.  Xnese  productions  are 
specimens  of  the  feelings  of  two,  at  all 
events,  of  those  who  have  been  released 
in  this  country.  What  are  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  been  released  in  Aus- 
tralia one  cannot,  of  course,  yet  know. 
But  the  matter  does  not  rest  there.  I 
am  happy  to  think  that,  whatever  may 
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be  our  political  differences  in  this  country, 
we  are  imited  in  condemning  the  Fenian 
conspiracy.  I  give  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  credit  for  being  as  sincere  in 
their  abhorrence  of  the  conspiracy  as 
any  on  this  side  of  the  House.  But,  mv 
Lords,  we  must  not  be  content  with 
merely  holding  opinions  of  our  own ;  we 
must  be  carefril  tnat  our  opinions  are  not 
misunderstood  by  those  in  Ireland — ^we 
must  be  careful  to  ascertain  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  these  UberationB 
on  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and  inrpul- 
sive  people.  Now,  forty-nine  of  these 
convicts  nave  been  discharge,  and  upon 
what  occasion  ?  The  noble  Ecurl  (Earl 
Granville)  alluded  to  the  case  of  the 
Chartists,  whom  he  said  had  been  dis- 
charged after  they  had  undergone  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years'  imprisonment.  But 
upon  what  occasion  were  those  prisoners 
discharged  ?  The  noble  Earl  says  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  Boyal  marriage.  But 
the  discharge  of  the  Fenian  convicts  has 
been  upon  the  occasion  of  a  change  of 
Government.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  cannot 
help  recollecting  what  occurred  in  1859. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  conspiracrjr  in 
Ireland,  which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses was  the  germ  and  shadow  or  the 
Fenian  conspiracy — ^I  mean  the  Phosnix 
conspiracy.  The  Government  of  the 
day  prosecuted  certain  persons  against 
whom  they  believed  they  had  good  evi- 
dence of  their  complicity  in  tnat  con- 
spiracy. In  a  great  many  instances  the 
juries  differed  and  the  prisoners  were 
sent  back  to  gaol  to  await  a  second  trial, 
while  the  only  person  convicted  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years.  But,  my  Lords,  there  was  a 
change  of  Government,  and  what  was 
the  consequence?  Not  only  were  the 
prisoners  who  were  awaiting  their  trial 
oischarged,  but  the  person  convicted  was 
pardoned.  The  Phoenix  conspiracy  to 
all  appearance  collapsed  ;  but  not  many 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  revived  in 
the  form  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and 
Stephens,  the  very  man  who  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  first  conspiracy, 
proceeded  to  take  an  equally  prominent 
position  in  the  second.  The  Fenian 
conspiracy  having  pome  to  a  head,  the 
then  Government  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  enormous  expense,  in 
convicting  several  of  those  whose  com- 
plicity W6W  proved  with  a  conspiracy 
which  was  endeavoured  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  such  means  as  stabbing 
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policemen  in  the  back,  blowing  up 
nouses  and  barracks,  and  by  the  Clerk- 
enweU  outrage.  It  was  aU  veiy  well 
for  the  Government  to  say  that  they  had 
not  pardoned  those  whose  hands  were 
actually  imbued  in  the  blood  of  the 
victims ;  but  I  contend  that  of  the  whole 
of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  this 
conspiracy  it  might  be  said  that  their 
hands  were  more  or  less  imbued  in 
blood.  Well,  some  eighty  or  ninety 
convictions  having  been  obtained,  certcdn 
exceptional  cases  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  late  Government,  who 
pardoned  some  three  or  four  of  the  con- 
victs. But  a  new  Government  comes 
into  Office,  they  are  perhaps  besieged  by 
applications  from  various  municipal  offi- 
cers in  Ireland,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  prisoners  are  released.  What  must 
be  the  impression  produced  among  the 
ignorant  and  excitable  Irish  population 
by  this  act  on  the  peirt  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Why,  they  must  say — **We 
have  now  got  a  Government  which  has 
some  sympathy  for  us ;  they  have  done 
for  us  that  which  the  late  Government 
woidd  not  do ;  they  have  released  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Fenian  conspirators ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  that 
after  all  they  don't  think  that  the 
Fenian  conspiracy  was  such  a  bad 
thing."  The  opinion  of  the  Irish  people 
upon  this  matter  becomes  of  great  im- 
portance when  viewed  in  connection  with 
another  subject  to  which  attention  has 
been  drawn — ^hamely,  the  land  question. 
I  have  foimd  no  fault  with  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  for  not  proceeding  with  an  Irish 
Land  Bill  during  the  present  Session; 
but  I  do  find  fault  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  particularly  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  telling  the  Irish  people 
that  the  land  question  is  one  which  they 
may  expect  to  be  taken  up  next  to  that 
which  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
Parliament  at  the  present  moment. 
These  two  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  have  told  the  Irish  people 
that  the  land  question  in  Ireland  is  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition ;  but  they 
have  told  them  nothing  more.  But  that 
is  exactly  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
agitating  in  Ireland;  they  also  believe 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  land 
question  is  imsatisfactory,  and  therefore 
they  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister  in 
that  respect.  The  Fenian  conspirators 
will  naturally  say — **  The  Government 


are  engaged  at  the  present  in  a  crusade 
to  strip  the  Church  of  its  property  " — as 
to  the  policy  of  such  a  course  I  express 
no  opinion  at  this  moment — **we  are 
told  to  wait  until  that  is  over,  and  then 
the  land  question  will  be  taken  up,  and 
just  as  it  fares  with  the  Church  this 
year  so  will  it  fare  with  the  land  next 
year."  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville)  has  said  that  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  clemency  of  the 
Gt)vemment,  which  has  been  extended 
to  this  schedule  of  the  Fenian  offenders, 
has  not  been  misplaced,  and  that  the 
results  of  the  clemency  which  has  been 
shown  are  not  imsatisfactory.  I  have 
already  given  your  Lordships  two  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  veiy  seriously  mis- 
placed, and  I  have  read  to  you  the  sen- 
timents of  the  released  convicts.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  show  your  Lordships 
what  are  the  feelings  of  other  Irish 
persons,  as  exhibited  in  an  Irish  news- 
paper called  the  Weekly  NewB^  which 
was  published  in  Dublin  last  Saturday — 

'*  The  list  comprises  forty-nine  names,  and  in- 
cludes many  gallant  young  fellows  whose  de- 
meanour in  the  hour  of  danger  and  in  the  dook 
won  for  them  the  ardent  sympathy  of  the  Irish 
race.  The  greater  number  of  the  men  whose 
sufferings  are  thus  abridged  are  still  in  far-off 
Australia  ;  but  among  those  for  whom  the  gates 
of  the  English  prisons  have  opened,  and  who 
have  already  been  restored  to  their  homes,  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  find  the  names  of  Charles 
J.  Hiokham,  the  gentle  and  the  true ;  of  William 
O'SuUivan,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  &ther  ; 
and  of  James  F.  X.  O'Brien,  whose  eloquent  Yin* 
dioation  of  Irish  patriotism  in  the  dook  will  be 
remembered  while  fearlessness '  and  public  spirit 
are  honoured  in  Ireland.  Among  the  released 
prisoners  in  Australia  we  notice  with  pleasure  the 
names  of  Michael  Moore,  the  pipe-maker,  than 
whom  not  one  of  the  brare  band  acted  with  more 
dignity  and  manliness  ;  of  James  Flood,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Chester  raid,  and  unquestion- 
ably as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  Irish  '  rebel '  as  erer 
confronted  an  accuser ;  and  many  others,  whose 
daring  deeds  are  remembered,  and  whose  part- 
ing words  are  cherished  in  every  corner  of  the 
land." 

These  are  the  persons  whom  the  noble 
£arl  described  as  being  poor,  weak, 
suffering  creatures,  who  were  dischargped 
because  they  were  so  inoffensive  and  in- 
firm, and  because  they  could  not  do  the 
lecwt  harm,  even  if  they  were  so  minded. 
The  noble  Earl  complimented  the  Car- 
dinal at  the  head  of  the'Boman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  because  he  deprecated 
collections  on  behalf  of  Fenian  convicts ; 
but  I  find,  at  a  meeting  in  Limerick, 
held  for  the  collection  of  funds  for  the 
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Fraian  oonTicts,  that  Father  RhMiwhi*",  This  is  isdier  oppoeed  to  the  noUe  Earl, 

did  Bonuui  Catholic  curate  of  St.  Mi-  who  prapoimded  the  doctrine,  I  beliere, 

ohaerB,  made  eome  remarks  of  a  strik-  that  Kibandism  is  the  best  antidote  to 

ingly  different  character,    which    irere  Fenianism.  Ur.  Sell;  adds — and  I  praj 

leceiTod  with    great    applause    by  his  the  noble  Earl's  attention — 
hearers.     He  says — 

"  I  do  iMit  br  ao;  nMwni  profea  to  be  >  Feniaa. 
[A  Voies :  It  ii  ■  pit;  ^on  %n  not.]  [CAcn-r.^ 
Father  Shuuhan  :   Bat  iF  FeniuUm  -  '- 


>llihiiwat,KUadBiU. 


fcr  I«l«,d_[A  Voice:  It  do«.]    Fmther  Shu*    I  dare  say  the  noble  Earl  imagines  thft 

ban:  If  FenuDKm  iiHiii  ■Itmehment  to  m*  na-  -n  l      ,,,i.     r>  ^  it  -kt  ^ 

tin  Und,  if  U  .»>D.  ■  IreUnd  for  tb.  Irab.'  if  ii    «»ponM  wJl  be     the  GoTOmment."  Not 
at  alL     The  Beport  oontmuee — 


«  Uod,  if 
u  Ibitt  vB  ar«  able  to  govern  oarwlve*  ai  x 
lie,  then  I  am  a  Kentu.  ILoud  and  pnUiirgte 


..]    [A  Voi. 
]    [Ckeert- 


«g    [1 


ice :  Three 


r%  for  telf-goi 


"  A  Voice :  Tb»  Feaiatii.  [Cheert.}  Mr.  Kellf  : 


Father  ShaniOuu. :  That  che«    '^"  fe^i"'.  n»i«rtio».biT.  I  "k  7<"  ».-  -bat 


lid  tbe  British  GoTernmait  hara 

ronid  tbe;  have  dooe  for  aa  bnt  lor 

for  the  n       '     -         ■      " 

■  for  Gi 

of  IreUnd  of  opinion  that    S™""    ['''•f^  e**m«^.]    [Aootber  Voice  : 
■      ■  '        '  ThraaebeeralorStaplMcia.]    [(Tnol  eUeru^.] 


1  mj  b«an,  and  not  in  017  bearl 
alose,  bat  in  the  heart  of  nunj  pHeiti  in  Ireland. 
[B*tiew«d  clumtig.J  There  maj  bo,  to  bo  tan 
— I  do  Dot  for  OBB  moment  intend  to  conceal  the 
ftot — a  &v  prieili  out  of  the  hnndredi 
siM«r  to  tbe  Catboli 

for  the  grneral  welfare  and   adrancement  of  oni 
'd  be  eonneetcd  with  a  powgrfiil  Da> 


1  thatw 


t  be  able  t 


•elm  if  eeparated.      [A   Voice 


We  1 


That  is  the  view  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  promised  disestablishmant 


Father  Sbanahan  :  There  ma;  boa  few.  bat  I  do    and  a  satidactorr   solution  of  the  land 


of  that  opinion.   [Cheert,']  I  am.  tberelote,  pratul 
to  (tand  np  here  to-night  and  proclaim  that  I  am 
■tot  of  that  opinion.     [Cheeri.]     I  sjmpathi 
doaplj  with  tboec  meo   whr   '      -'  -     ' 

Tean  hare  inSered  in  the 

a  protracted  martTrdom.     [Cieen. 


B;ood  things,  and  wiiom  are  we  to  thank 
for  it  ?  The  Fenians.  Moreover,  the  Qo- 


I  for  tbe  pa*t  three  vemmeut,  having  just  come  into  Office, 

dDDgeona  of  Britiah  know  they  have  lie  Fenians  to  thank 

l«  be  bronrht  to  an  end.     I  tejoioe  linceiTlT,  1     ^^-  _       

■    '      ■                   ■                            ■  Eam.  GRANVILLE :  Not  alL 

Loan   CAHtNS  :    No,    not   all ;    but 

,  „.  .       ?..  '      ..  :  .V-    i  .    -  Jilrty-four  of  them.     Well,  when  I  was 

i.xTC'js  'S^'^  sfs  ""Iff  "^f  r"5  t'R  ^A'  •^■^ 

Lod  though  it  mar  be  that  tbe  gnai  °°^  oBVp  thinking  1  had  heard  the  key- 


of  M  man  J  ar« 

[Chetrir^     And  though   it  mar  be  that  tbe  gnal 

man  who  direcla  the  belm  of  State  maj'  not  be   note  of  it  before,  and  then 

able  to  procure  n>  foil  jniti-"  11     .- 


toy. 

to  my 

expression  which  fell  &om 


whichmeansself-govemmentiofcourse —    a  greater  man  than  M>,  Kelly — I  mean 

"■tillwemaatbononrbima.theflratofEngli.h-    ^^  prewnt   Prime   Minister.      I   reool- 

.1 — J  .!._.  ._..._,        .  ^    lectea,  whentne  lenian  conspiracy  had 

reached  ite  height,  and  when  the  con- 

,^    victious  were    being  obtained    against 

of  these  men   now   released,  the 


The  Irish  point  of  view  being  the  ' 
of  the  speaker.     But  that 


present  Prime  Minister  stated  his  view 


Father   Shanahan   was    followed  by  a  V^^^  i^e  Mmister  state 

town  councillor,  and  I  pray  you  to  mark  ^T  '?^*^  J**  ^^  Feman  conspiraCT; 

Triiat  he  says,  because  it  will  help  to  dis-  f^*^  ^'"*.  ^<*  ^^  ^J  ^    Although  the 

pel  the  noble  Earl's  delusion  that  this  J^^guaffe  ^  more  guarded,  although  the 

release  of  prisoners  had  worked  benefi-  sentences  are  more  rounded,  Hs  remarks 

dally  for  the   country.     Mr.  Lawrence  ^,'?_,"*  ^.".^^y,  ***  ^^^  ^^h  Mr. 


Kelly  said- 

"  I  tell  70U  at  the  ontatt  I  am  a  Fenian. 
[CA^ra.]  Tbe  Uabcaa  Corpui  Act  bai  been  re- 
atored,  and  I  am  uot  a&aid  of  being  taken  in  tbe 
morning,  and  I  tell  joa,  without  an;  reaerralion, 
that  I  am  a  Fenian.  IChetri.']  Mj  &lher  waa 
a  Fenian,  and  all  oar  generationi  were  Feniani. 
[CHeeri.']  I  tell  roa  eierr  IHthman  aioce  the  daj 
the  Engliih  intoder  put  bia  foot  on  oar  ihorei. 
eTsr;  Iriahman  who  ii  not  in  the  paj  of  the  Go- . 
TerDment,  ia  a  Fenian."  1 

Zvi-il  Cainn  I 


Kelly's.     This  is  what  Mr.'  Gladstone 

Eael  GEANVILLE  :  On  what  occa- 
sion? 

LosD  CAIRNS :  About  the  time  these 
convictions  were  being  obtained,  the 
winter  before  last,  or  thereabouts. 

Eam.  GEANTELLE  :  In  Parliament  ? 

Lord  CAIENS  :  I  think  it  was  at  a 
public  meeting.    He  said 
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**  These  painful  and  horrible  manifestations  maj 
perhaps,  in  the  merciful  designs  of  ProYidenoe— 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  acquitting  the  au- 
thors of  responsibilitj — hare  been  intended  to  in- 
Tite  this  nation  to  greater  search  of  its  own  heart 
and  spirit  and  conscience  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland  and  the  legislation  affecting 
that  country." 

*  *  Hear ! "]  No  doubt,  noble  Lords  cheer, 
ut  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  statements  beyond 
method  and  style.  It  is  the  Fenians  we 
have  to  thank,  says  Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone puts  it  in  much  more  becoming 
guise ;  he  says  Fenianism  invites  you  to 
search  your  hearts  and  consciences  and 
see  whether  something  cannot  be  done 
for  Ireland ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing — 
the  promises  for  Ireland's  good  are  all 
due  to  Fenians,  and,  as  accession  to 
power  is  also  due  to  these  promiais, 
me  Fenians  ought  to  be  liberated. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELEY:  We 
have  certainly  wandered  a  veiy  long 
way  from  the  subject  brought  before  us 
by  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricardo).  One  would  have  supposed 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
cross-Benches  (Earl  Grey)  and  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  (liOrd  Cairns) 
were  based  on  a  formal  Motion  censur- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  for  hav- 
ing advised  the  pardon  of  these  convicts. 
I  shoidd  not  have  risen  to  address  your 
Lordships  had  it  not  been  for  this  cha- 
racteristic of  the  debate,  but  would 
have  left  the  matter  to  rest  on  the 
argimient  of  my  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville).  I  rise  lest  anyone  should 
suppose  that,  considering  thepart which 
I  took  with  respect  to  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, I  did  not  heartily  approve  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  Ao  matter 
under  discussion.  I,  however,  accept  all 
the  responsibility  which  should  fall  upon 
me  by  virtue  of  my  position  ;  indeed,  I 
should,  perhaps,  accept  a  larger  share  of 
responsioility,  because  I  natiirally  feel 
that  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vice to  be  tendered  to  Her  Majesty 
must  have  weighed  with  my  Colleagues 
more  than  it  would  have  done  if  I  had 
not  had  some  share  in  the  recent  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  I  hope  no  one  in 
this  House  will  charge  me  either  with 
indifference  or  [imdue  leniency  during 
the  time  I  administered  the  government 
of  Ireland.  I  remember  that  a  very 
different  tone  from  this  at  first  charac- 
terized the  comments  upon  my  proceed- 
ings,  and,    though  noble  Loros    were 


willing— out  of  consideration,  perhaps, 
for  my  inexperience — ^to  allow  that  I 
might  be  justified  in  the  view  I  took 
of  the    serious    nature    of    that   con- 

Siracy,  very  high  authorities  in  this 
ouse  were  disposed  to  question  whether 
I  had  not  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
the  Fenian  rising,  and  whether  I  had  not 
resolved  to  take  more  serious  measures 
than  the  case  warranted.  I  remember 
also,  exceedingly  well,  on  my  return  to 
this  country,  after  resigning  Office— 
when  I  ventured  to  warn  the  House  of  the 
veiy  serious  nature  of  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy— that  I  was  thought  rather  to 
have  exceeded  the  limits  which  a  calm 
view  of  the  case  would  have  dictated. 
Not  long  after  a  change  of  Gt)vemment 
occurred,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction 
the  noble  Lord  who  succeeded  to  the 
Office  of  Chief  Secretary  (the  Earl  of 
Mayo),  and  who  is  now  Governor  General 
of  India — and  than  whom  no  one  was 
more  competent,  he  being  an  Irishman, 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  move- 
ment— ^went  as  far  as  I  had  done,  and 
fully  confirmed  what  I  had  said.  I  say,  I 
never  was  disposed  to  treat  the  conspi- 
racy as  a  matter  about  which  we  ought 
to  be  indifferent.  We  have  been  told 
in  strong  language  that  this  act  of  cle- 
mency was  connected,  in  point  of  time, 
rather  unfortunately,  with  a  change  of 
Government.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
on  a  former  change  of  GK)vemment  a 
measure  was  adopted,  as  it  turned  out 
unfortunately,  upon  insufficient  grounds, 
which  at  that  time  led  to  a  similar 
charge.  In  1867  the  Government  of 
that  day  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  advise  the  renewal  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  and  the 
Irish  Attorney  General,  with  some  im- 
prudence, boasted  at  his  election  that  the 
newly-installed  Govemmenthad  not  done 
so,  seekins^  to  obtain  popularity  by  con- 
trasting t£e  policy  of  me  Government 
with  t^t  of  tne  preceding  one.  I  should 
have  been  only  too  well  pleased  if  his 
vaticinations  had  proved  correct;  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  there  oc- 
curred the  only  open  outbreak,  and  that 
Government  was  oblig^  to  renew  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpiis  Act.  I 
mention  that,  not  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment, but  as  another  coincidence.  It 
was  not  the  recent  change  of  Govern- 
ment, but  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  advise  Parliament  not  to  renew  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  which 
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made  it  natural  and  propw  for  ob  to 
consider  vhetJier,  as  tlie  country  was 
about  to  return  to  the  ordinary  reign 
of  law,  it  might  not  be  poselble  to 
exerciee  clemency  by  releasing  aome 
of  the  Fenian  convicts.  Ky  noble  Friend 
(Earl  OranviUe)  has  fidly  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  vas  looked 
at.  I  never  oonld  consent  to  adopt— and 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  adopt,  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross-Benchee 
(Earl  Grey),  and  apply  atricdvand  with- 
out remorse  to  political  offenders  the 
rules  adopted  with  regard  to  ordinary 
criminals.  The  main  consideration  which 
ought  to  influence  the  Qovemment  in 
advising  a  general  or  a  partial  amnesty 
ia  this— Can  political  prisoners  be  re- 
leased without  endangering  in  any  way 
the  safety  of  the  State  ?  If  safety  no 
longer  requires  that  they  should  be  sept 
under  punishment,  I  maintain  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  an  amnesty  may 
be  properly  granted.  This  question  has 
been  argued  as  if  we  had  released  the 
prindpsl  conspirators;  but  twen^-two 
of  the  leaders,  whom  we  consider  it 
dangerous  to  set  at  large,  still  remain 
in  prison.  The  cases  were  carefully  exa- 
mined by  the  Irish  Oovemment,  and  I 
believe  tiie  liberated  prisoners  are  men 
who  might  be  safely  released  without 
endangering  the  security  of  the  country,  

crime.. 'lneid«»re<54l'«B»Sll,o„i»k"'  "■»  '•,™f'",?»  °^  "' ^ 
dimes  with  the  utmost  abhorrence ; 


bwe  tliat  these  or  any  euch  measures 
win  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  Ae 
disease  must  know  Ireland  very  little- 
These  agrarian  crimes,  notwithstanding 
recent  occurrences,  have  happily  dimi- 
nished of  late  years,  and  I  fimiy  hope 
we  shall  see  a  still  greater  diminution  of 
them ;  but  to  connect  these  crimes  with 
the  Fenian  conspiracy  and  that  with 
changes  in  the  Government,  and  then 
to  draw  a  general  conclusion  that  the 
policy  of  w>vemment  is  the  cause  of 
them,  seems  to  me  a  complete  lum  eauui 
pro  etHua.  Successive  Qovemments  have 
failed  to  cany  Land  Bills,  and  it  seema 
to  me  it  is  infinitely  better  than  exciting 
expectations  to  disappoint  them,  and  for 
popularity's  sake  bringing  forward  mea- 
sures which  we  know  oaunot  be  carried 
nflV,  to  oonfine  ourselves  to  a  policy 
which  can  be  carried  out. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLANRICABDE 
denied  having  said  that  it  was  the  dnty 
of  the  Government  to  put  down  these 
outrages;  what  he  said  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  take  steps  to  discover 
the  cause  of  them,  and  then  &&y  would 
find  it  easier  to  &ame  a  Bill  whi&h  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people. 


LAW  OF  HYPOTHEO  IN  SCOTLAND. 

QTIESTIOIT. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  wished 


i  ference,  and  whether  there  was  any  idea 
they  constitute  a  continuous  chapter  in  °^ ''f^t^K  ^^«  Law  of  Hypottec  in 
Iridi  history.     The  first  of  the  recent    Scotland  to  ^e  Law  of  Distress  m  Eng- 


history. 
outrs^s  occurred  some  months  ago,  long  I 
before  the  present  Government  came  into  ' 
Office ;  the  first  ^mptom  of  " 


land;   for  although  the   two  might  be 
analogous  they  were  not  identical. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  said,  the  Order 
of  Reference  was  confined  to  the  Law  of 


of  agrarianism,  m  an  aggravated  fotm,  ^  iMierence  was  com 

was  the  attack  on  M>    ScuUy  and  his  Hypothec  m  Scotland. 

party.     I  do  not  for  a  moment  connect 

the  occurrence  of  these  with  the  fact  of  mcREiSE  of  the  episcopate  bill  [h.l.] 


the   late  Government    being        

They  are  the  consequences  of  rooteddis-    - ,.- 
.»,  whioh  .„ooe»ve  Gov.mment,  for   ^JlpSSTit 
the  last  fifty  years  have  endeavoured  m  i  fNo. 
vain   to   eradicate.      "iSj  noble   Friend ' 
told  us  to  put  it  down  ;    the  difficulty 
is  to  find  out  the  way.     I  believe  the 
powers  which  are  given  by  the  law  to 
the    Irish    Government    are   the    only 
powers   which  can  be  used  with   any 
effect;  they  are  the  powers  of  sending 
qiecial  police,  who  must  be  paid  by  the 
locality,  so  that  the  cost  is  a  severepunish* 
ment.    But  any  mui  who  entertains  the 
T/if  £arl  of  Kimherhy 


Bill  for  en&bling  Uar  Mnjegtr  and   B«r  ) 


Iloaae  tiijoanied  at  Eigbt  o'ctook,  till 

To-morrov,  ft  qnarlar  b«fbra 

Tour  o'olook. 


Iudia~3filiiarff        (Mascii  18,  1869] 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \%tk  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]  — Niw  MtUBtB  Swou  — Tbomu 
Wbitworth,  tv\.,/or  DroghmlK. 

S«L«ci  CoHHiTTKi  —  Fiut  BtpoTt — PabUo  Ac- 
count! CommitiH  [No.  87]. 

Ordered— Firit  Ileading~GiuiA  Jurj  C«m  (lr«> 
l.nd)"[60l. 

Second  Reading — Iriih  Churoh  [27].  dehatt  ad- 
journed; Marine  Mulinj*;  Mulioj ' ;  Lord 
Napier'* Salary*  [51\;  CiiUSerrice  Peuiaiu' 
{*"]■ 

Committee  —  Rtport — Sei  Birdi  FreMrration  * 
[28-09]. 

REVISION   OF  THE   STATUTBS. 


Mr.  HADFIELD  eaid,  he  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Attorney  0-eneral,  "Whether  the 

reviaion  of  the  Statutes  has  been  corn- 
completed,  or  what  part  thereof,  and 
when  a  Beport  ■will  be  submitted  to  the 
House ;  and  when  a  BiU  will  bo  intro- 
duced for  repealing  obsolete  and  ueeless 
Statutes  r 

The  ATTOENET  GENERAL  said, 
in  reply,  that  the  revision  of  the  statutes 
up  to  the  10th  of  George  HI.  had  been 
completed.  The  process  of  revising  the 
statutes  since  that  date  had  been  ^ing 
OD  for  some  time,  and  he  beheved  it  ap- 
proached completion.  He  waa  unable 
to  say  that  it  would  be  completed  during 
the  present  Session,  But  ho  might  stato 
that  it  was  imder  the  consideration  of 
Her  Majcs^s  Government  to  prepare 
and  issue  a  revised  edition  of  the 
statutes. 

INDIA-RIFLES  FOE.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  DIXON  said,  he  would  beir  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
"Whether  on  Order  for  Bifles  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Indian  authorities  ;  and, 
if  so,  for  how  many ;  supposing  such  an 
Order  to  have  been  received,  whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  War  Office  to 
allow  the  Eifles  to  be  made  at  the  Go- 
vernment Factory  at  Enfield  or  by  the 
Gun  Trade  of  the  Country ;  and,  if  Guna 
made  at  Enfield  for  the  Colonies  and 
India  are  charged  at  the  actual  cost 
price,  or  whether  a  per  centage  is  put 
on? 

Mr.  CARD"WELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
it  was  intended  to  order  10,000  Sniders, 
and  1,200  arms  of  other  classes  for  In- 
dia, to  be  supplied  from  the  gun  factorios 
of  liondon  and  Birmingham. 


NAVY—NAVAL  CHAPLAINS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYKYN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  AdmiraItT, 
"Whether,  in  case  the  late  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty came  to  the  conclusion  ^at  the 
Chaplains  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  had  a 
right  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  the  Army  in  regard  to  pay 
and  position,  the  present  Board  intenoed 
to  (five  effect  to  that  conclusion? 

Mb.  OHILDEBS  replied,  that  in 
1667  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  chaplain,  pointing 
out  that  that  Board  had  done  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  civilian  offi- 
cers of  the  navy,  but  nothing  for  them  ; 
and  as  they  had  no  representative  st 
"Whitehall  they  could  not  memorialisd. 
This  led  to  inquiries,  &om  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  chaplains  who  were  sot 
naval  instructors,  received  less  ftill  pav 
than  army  chaplains,  but  more  half- 
pay,  except  after  twen^  years'  service. 
About  half  the  chaplains  were  naval 
instructors,  and  then  their  pay,  as  well 
as  their  half-pay,  was  much  more  than 
that  of  army  chaplains.  The  late  Board, 
in  April,  1868,  proposed  to  the  Tieaeary 
to  adopt  the  army  scale,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  difficoltrv  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  properly  qualified  chap- 
lains. This  proposal  was  repeated  m 
May,  1868,  out  the  Treasury  did  not 
adopt  it.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  late  Board  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  navy  chaplains  had  a  right  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  army 
chaplains ;  and,  indeed,  he  could  not 
imagine  how  such  a  right  could  be  ea- 
tabbshed.  He  should  give  due  weight 
to  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  scale  of  paying  this  or  any  other 
class  of  officers  ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  tell  bis  hon.  Friend  that  so  far  from 
finding  a  difficulty  in  securing  chap- 
lains on  the  present  scale  of  pay,  he  had 
received  a  great  number  of  applications 
for  these  appointments,  which  he  was 
whoUy  unable  to  comply  with. 

INDIA— HILITART  APPOINTUBNTS. 

QUBSnOK. 

Mb.  O'BEILLY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  "Whether  he  will  have  any  objeo- 
tion  to  lay  upon  the  Table  Copies  of  the 
Memoranda  or  other  official  Documents 
which  specify  and  describe  the  respective 
rights    and    functions  with    regard   to 
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Military  Appointments  in  India  of  the 
Governor  iJeneral,  the  Governor  in 
Council,  the  Commander  or  Commanders 
in  Chief,  and  other  authorities  ? 

Mb.  GEANT  duff  said,  in  reply, 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  memoranda  or 
other  official  documents  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to.  The  distri- 
bution of  military  appointments  among 
the  various  authorities  in  India  was  re- 
g^ulated  by  custom  and  usage,  which 
custom  and  usage  had  been  expressly 
recognized  by  the  21  &  22   Vict  c.  105. 

CASE  OF  WILLIAM  BLATCHER. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  DAWSON-DAMER  said,  he 
would  begto  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 
William  Blatcher  (the  man  alluded  to 
by  him  as  having  died  from  injuries  re- 
ceived on  duty  at  the  crossing  where  now 
stands  the  semaphore)  was  kept  on  fidl 
pay  for  eighteen  months-  and  pensioned 
three  weeks  before  he  died,  thus  depriv- 
ing his  widow  of  the  penny  subscription 
of  the  force,  amoimting  to  over  £30 ; 
whether,  on  the  widow's  application  to 
the  then  Commissioner,  Sir  Richard 
Mayne,  she  was  refused  the  usual  al- 
lowance for  widows  and  children  on  the 
ground  that  the  man  did  not  die  in  the 
service  ;  and,  whether  the  present  Chief 
Commissioner  would  reconsider  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  four  father- 
less children  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE :  The  circumstances.  Sir, 
of  this  poor  man's  case  are  not  exactly 
those  wliich  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman.  Blatcher 
had  been  m  the  police  force  since  1847. 
In  May,  1866,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
a  gentleman's  carriage  and  received  se- 
vere injuries,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  remained  on  the  sick  list  till  August, 
1867,  when  he  was  dismissed  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £32  a  year.  In  the  following 
October  he  entered  Guy's  Hospital  as  a 
patient,  and  died  there  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  The  surgeons  certified  that 
he  died  of  disease  of  the  liver,  but  they 
refused  to  say  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  the  accident  which  had  occurred 
about  sixteen  months  before.  Under 
these  circumstances  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
did  not  consider  himself  justified  by  the 
regulations  of  the  force  in  recommending 
the  widow  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a 
person  who  was  entitled  to  a  pension. 
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Under  those  regulations  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  empowered  to  grant  a  pen- 
sion to  the  widow  whenever  a  police 
officer  died  either  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately, in  consequence  of  injuries  re- 
ceivea  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
As,  however,  a  strong  opinion  existed 
among  those  who  knew  Blatcher  that 
his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  acci- 
dent, fresh  inquiries  shall  be  made  on 
the  subject,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  that  such 
was  the  fact,  I  shall  be  happy  to  re-con- 
sider the  case. 

RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS    AT    THE    SWIN- 
DON   STATION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CADOGAN  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  any  Report  has  been  received 
at  the  Board  of  liade  of  two  fatal  acci- 
dents which  have  recently  occurred  at 
the  Swindon  Station  to  two  servants  of 
the  Great  Western  Company  while  cross- 
ing the  line ;  and,  whe&er  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  amy  power  to  compel  Rail- 
way Companies  to  make  such  regulations 
as  will  enable  their  workmen,  while  on 
the  Company's  premises,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  to  cross  the  line 
in  sadfety? 

Mr.  bright  :  Sir,  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  received  no  reports  respect- 
ing the  accidents  referred  to  in  the 
Question,  and  I  may  tell  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  they  have  no  power  to  com- 
pel railway  companies  to  make  such 
reports.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  only 
compel  railway  companies  to  report  acci- 
dents of  a  serious  nature  to  the  public 
using  the  lines,  and  do  not  refer  to  acci- 
dents to  servants  in  their  employ.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  railway  companies  asking 
them  to  make  returns  of  such  accidents. 
From  what  we  know  of  some  of  tiie 
companies,  they,  and  probably  indeed 
all  of  them,  will  have  no  indisposition 
whatever  to  make  such  returns,  and,  con- 
sidering how  many  railway  servants  lose 
their  lives  in  consequence  of  accidents, 
such  information  might  in  some  cases  be 
found  useful. 

SCOTLAND— PORTPATRICK  HARBOUR. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  any  course  in  regard  to  the 
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disposal  of  Portpatrick  Harbour  has 
been  determined  upon  in  consequence  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  in  Wigtown- 
shire having  declined  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  with  respect  to  it  by  the  Board  ? 
Mb.  AYBTON,  in  reply,  said,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  loccd  authorities  not 
t>iiTiTring  it  worth  their  while  to  take 
charge  of  the  harbour,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  it.  Before 
they  could  arrive  at  any  conclusion  it 
would  be  necessary,  however,  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  Legal  Advisers  of  the 
Government  upon  many  important  ques- 
tions, and  until  that  opinion  had  been 
received,  no  decision  could  be  come  to  as 
to  what  would  be  done  with  the  har- 
bour. 


MAURITIUS^REPORTED   FAMINE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  R.  fowler  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Gt)- 
vemment  are  in  possession  of  any  recent 
intelligence  concerning  the  apprehended 
occurrence  of  a  famine  in  the  Mauritius ; 
and  whether  he  can  state  what  measures 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  so  great  a 
calamity? 

Mb.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  that,  m)m  the  des- 
patches received  yesterday  from  the 
Mauritius,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  apprehend  a  famine.  The 
monthly  consumption  of  rice  was  about 
75,000  bags.  On  the  17th  of  February 
there  were  292,000  bags  of  rice  in  the 
island,  and  the  cultivation  was  going  on 
satisfactorily.  The  Governor  stated  that 
the  arrears  of  wages  on  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember did  not  exceed  the  average,  and 
if  the  colony  was  only  spared  the  repeti- 
tion of  last  year's  calamity,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
rapidly  recover  from  its  present  state  of 
depression. 


ENDOWED    SCHOOLS    BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHARLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Coimcil  on  Education,  If  he  has  any 
objection  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  proposed  to  aboli^  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ordinary  over  Church  of  England 
Endowed  Schools  ? 


Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  Sir,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  propose  to  introduce  into  the 
Endowed  Schools  Bill  a  clause  for  re- 
pealing the  law  under  which  the  Bishop 
of  a  (uocese  or  an  Ordinary  has  juris- 
diction over  schools  and  schoolmasters. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  such 
jurisdiction  is  in  reality  obsolete,  and  it 
was  thought  there  was  no  advantage  in 
retaining  as  law  an  enactment  which 
miffht  be  used  for  obstructive  purposes. 
I  i£all  be  prepared  to  enter  ndlv  into 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  change 
when  we  come  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
Bill.  If  I  do  not  explain  those  reasons 
now  it  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  de- 
ference to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite ; 
but  because,  in  regard  to  replies  to 
Questions  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  House  to  expect  or  to  encou- 
rage argumentative  speeches. 


IRELAND— MATNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
QUESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  JENKINSON  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  If  he  will  state  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  on  what 
grounds  he  proposes  to  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth 
the  sum  of  £364,000,  or  fourteen  yean' 
purchase  of  their  present  annual  pay- 
ment, from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  proposes  to  give  to 
the  Protestant  Clergy  only  about  eight 
years'  purchase  of  their  present  income  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  need  not 
trouble  the  House  or  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet with  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
ceeding which  he  supposes  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  recommend,  be- 
cause in  point  of  fact  they  do  not  re- 
commend it.  As  far  as  regards  the 
fourteen  years'  purchase  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  and  of  certain  other  grants, 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  perfectly  acciirate, 
but  he  is  not  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
eight  years'  purchase  of  the  mcomes  of 
the  clergy.  He  has  evidently  been  led 
into  error  by  taking  the  ffross  amount 
of  the  income  of  the  Chur(3i,  as  I  stated 
it  to  be,  and  multiplying  it  by  eight,  so 
as  to  make  it  about  equal  to  the  sum 
which  I  named  for  compensation  to  the 
dergy.  But  in  the  sross  amount  of  the 
income  of  the  Church  much  is  included 
which  either  never  comes  to  the  clergy 
at  all,  or  comes  to  them  in  money's 
worth  and  not  in  money — in  the  way  of 
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occupation  of  houses  and  land.  The 
actual  number  of  years'  purchase  so 
taken  for  the  clergy  and  others  who 
possess  life  interests  varies  in  different 
cases.  In  the  case  of  Bishops  I  think  it 
is  twelve  years ;  in  the  case  of  parochial 
incumbents  thirteen  years ;  in  the  case 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  fifteen  years ; 
and  in  the  case  of  curates  seventeen 
years.  Therefore,  the  period  of  fourteen 
years  which  I  have  named  lies  some- 
where in  the  mean  between  those  points. 

IRELAND— FENIAKISM.^QUESTION. 

Colonel  ANNESLEIY  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  it  is  true  that,  on  the  22d 
of  February  last,  a  man  named  Smith 
was  arrested  in  the  coimty  of  Cavan  for 
having  in  his  possession  Fenian  docu- 
ments and  resolutions  regularly  printed 
on  green  paper,  and  containing  plans 
and  schemes  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy, 
dated  1869;  and,  whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  to 
reoonmiend  the  lioeration  of  any  more 
Fenian  convicts  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE: 
Sir,  some  such  Fenian  documents  have 
been  found  upon  a  man  in  Cavan,  but  I 
am  not  able,  at  this  moment,  to  state  the 
exact  nature  of  them.  I  have  written 
to  Dublin  for  the  Papers,  and  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  will  repeat  his 
Question  on  Monday,  I  shall  probably 
be  prepared  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
matter.  With  respect  to  the  last  part 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's  Ques- 
tion, I  have  to  state  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  give  any  further  advice  to 
the  Crown  concerning  the  liberation  of 
Fenian  prisoners. 

SPAIN— THE  "MERMAID."— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  What  has  been  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  with  the  au- 
thorities of  Spain  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  the  ship  **  Mermaid?  " 

Me.  OTWAY,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  inform  his  right  hon. 
Friend  that  the  proceedings  in  regard  to 
the  ship  Mermaid  were  now  terminated, 
and  that  the  result  was  satisfactory. 
The  labours  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter  were 
mterrupted  by  those  occurrences  in  Spain 
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with  which  the  House  were  doubtless 
familiar,  but  when  order  was  restored  at 
Cadiz  the  Commission  renewed  their  in- 
quiry, which  terminated  on  the  28th  of 
February.  The  result  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiflfe,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  £3,866  10«.  \\d.,  and 
it  was  stipulated  between  the  British 
and  Spanish  Governments  that  that  sum 
should  become  payable  within  ninety 
days  from  the  28th  of  February.  The 
decision,  he  believed,  was  considered 
satisfactory  by  the  plaintiffis  themselves. 

ARMT— THE  WHITWORTH  GUN. 
QTJESTIOir. 

Mr.  T.  hughes  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  a  costly  series  of  experiments 
is  about  to  be  made  with  a  Whitworth 
9-inch  gun  ;  whether  a  new  9-inch  gun 
is  to  be  ordered  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  and, 
if  so,  at  what  price ;  and,  if  so,  on  what 
conditions  as  to  delivery  within  a  rea- 
sonable time;  whether  any  field  guns 
are  about  to  be  ordered  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth which  are  to  be  made  of  a  pecu- 
liarly costly  material,  but  otherwise  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  Woolwich 
system ;  and,  whether  such  experiments 
and  orders  are  proposed  or  recommended 
by  any  professional  department  of  the 
War  Office  or  Admiralty  ? 

Me.  CAEDWELL  :  Perhaps,  Sir,  the 
House  may  be  aware  that  Mr.  Whit- 
worth has  invented  a  new  mode  of 
making  what  we  believe  to  be  a  pecu- 
liarly valuable  gun  metal.  In  conse- 
quence we  applied  to  Mr.  Whitworth 
&r  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
material  for  making  an  experiment  with 
it.  Mr.  Whitworth  declined,  however, 
to  allow  us  the  use  of  the  raw  material, 
and  we  consequently  applied  to  him  to 
know  whether  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
gun  of  the  size  mentioned  m  my  hon. 
Friend's  Question.  An  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject was  accordingly  made  to  the  (Jo- 
vemmont  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  but  it  has 
not  at  present  been  accepted. 

VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY    BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
The  reason  of  the  delay  in  printing  the 
Valuation  of  Property  Bill ;  and,  whe- 
ther, by  reason  of  that  delay,  he  will 
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consent  to  postpone  its  Second  Beading 
to  some  more  distant  day  than  the  1st 
of  April  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  repHed,  that  the  de- 
lay in  the  printing  the  Valuation  of 
Property  Bill  was  occasioned  by  the 
great  pressure  of  business  in  the  De- 
partment. The  Bin,  however,  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members  to  morrow, 
and  care  would  be  taken  that  they  should 
have  ample  opporhmity  of  considering 
its  provisions  before  the  Second  Beading 
was  proposed. 


IRELAND— FENIAN    SPEECHES    AT 
CORK.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  STUABT  KNOX  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  Question .  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  te- 
land,  of  which  he  had  given  him  private 
notice,  but  if  he  were  unable  to  answer 
it  that  evening  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  postpone  it  till  a  future  occasion. 
He  was  anxious  to  know.  Whether  at  a 
moment  when  the  Government  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  belonged  pro- 
posed to  destroy  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Nation,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land would  institute  inquiries  with  refe- 
rence to  the  following  facts : — 

"  A  meeting  took  place  in  Cork  yesterday,  the 
Mayor  in  the  chair  in  his  civic  costume,  and 
strong  Fenian  speeches  were  made  by  O'Mahony 
and  other  Fenians  ;  Colonel  Warren  declared  him- 
self a  belierer  in  the  sabre  as  a  means  of  aplift* 
ing  a  down  trodden  nation,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  anited,  and  there  was  nothing  they 
might  not  obtain.'' 
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This  was  received  with  loud  cheers ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Mayor  is 
said  to  have  stated  that  he  did  not  ap- 

frove  of  such  language  being  used. — 
'*  Order."] 

Mr.  8PEAKEB,  Is  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  giving  notice  of  a  Ques- 
tion he  intends  to  ask  ? 

Colonel  STUABT  KNOX:  I  have 
just  asked  the  Question. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FOETESCUE : 
Sir,  I  gave  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
a  private  intimation  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  this  matter,  but  that  I  should  be 
always  ready  to  answer  him  whenever  I 
had  the  smallest  information  about  it, 
which  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  him. 


IRISH  CHURCH  BILL— [Bill  27.] 

(Mr,  Dodson,  Mr,  Oladstone,  Mr,  John  Bright^ 
Mr,  Chichett€r  Forteteue,    Mr,  AttcrMy 

Oeneral  for  Ireland.) 
SECOND  READING.       [fTRST  NIGHT.] 

Order  for  Second  Eeading,  read. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  rise.  Sir,  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Gladstone.) 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  introduced  the  measure 
of  which  he  has  just  now  moved  the 
second  reading,  he  admitted  that  he 
was  submitting  to  our  consideration  a 
gigantic  issue,  and  he  went  on  to  say 
Qiat  a  greater  and  more  profound  ques- 
tion had  never  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  Sir,  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  own  appreciation  of  his  mea- 
sure, and  I  deduce  from  such  an  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  this  conclusion — that  if  ever 
there  were  an  instance  which  required 
on  the  part  of  this  House  its  utmost 
judgment  and  deliberation,  this  is  the 
case.  I  might  add — not  forgetting  the 
peculiar  character  of  many  of  the  consi- 
derations involved  in  it---that  it  is  one 
which  also  demands  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  much  self-control  and  mutual  for- 
bearance. Now,  Sir,  it  is  more  than  200 
years  since  ^gantic  issues  were  decided 
on  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
were  decided  then  with  an  earnestness 
of  conviction  not  inferior  to  that  which 
I  am  sure  pervades  this  Assembly  now ; 
but,  unfortimately,  with  a  degree  of 
passion  and  prejudice  on  both  sides 
which  turned  out  to  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  country.  The  decision  pronounced 
by  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time 
on  gigantic  issues  was  foUowed  by  a 
period  of  civil  discord,  not  more  distin- 
guished for  its  long  duration  than  for  the 
costly  sacrifices  which  both  sides  in  the 
contest  had  to  endure.  That  period  of 
civil  war  was  foUowed  by  one  of  violent 
tranquillity — if  I  may  so  style  it — ^but 
one  in  which  certainly  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  did  not  flourish. 
At  length  the  two  parties,  alike  irritated 
and  euiausted,  terminated  this  great  ex- 
perimental chapter  of  our  history  with 
a  passionate  carelessness  that  recalled 
the  old  state  of  affairs  without  securing 
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any  of  those  objects  for  the  attainment 
of  which  they  had  originally  entered 
into  the  contest.  Now,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  what  thus  passed  in  the  times 
of  our  predecessors  may  be  profitable 
for  us  to  remember ;  and  that  we  may 
derive  some  instruction  from  it,  and  may 
resolve  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  Parliament  on  this  gi- 
gantic issue,  the  coimtry,  which  we  fully 
represent,  shall  at  least  have  the  satis- 
fiaotion  of  knowing  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  to  which  we  may  come 
in  the  Hght  of  reason,  in  the  healthy  at- 
mosphere of  an  instructed  public  opinion, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  every  Member  in 
this  House,  and  after  the  most  vigilant 
and  mature  deliberation. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  mea- 
sure which  he  has  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  proposes  to  accomplish  two 
objects.  The  first  is  to  sever  the  imion  be- 
tween Church  and  State — which  for  the 
convenience  of  debate  we  call  disestab- 
lishment. The  second  is  to  empower  the 
State  to  seize  the  property  of  a  corporation, 
which  for  the  convenience  of  debate  we 
call  disendowment.  Before  I  investigate 
the  mode  by  which  the  right  hon.  (ien- 
tleman  seeks  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
or  speculate  upon  what  I  think  wiU  be 
the  consequences  if  those  objects  are 
accomplished,  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  allow  me  for  one  or  two  moments  to 
make  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  subject  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment.  They  are,  to  my  mind, 
totally  diflterent  matters,  though  they 
are  frequently  mixed  up  together,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  one  attributed 
to  the  other.  In  our  debates  last  year 
— and,  unfortimately,  frequently  upon 
the  hustings — I  observed  the  errone- 
ous mode  in  which  the  consequences  of 
disestablishment  are  attributed  to  dis- 
endowment, and  in  which  the  same 
process  is  followed  vice  verad.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  tend  to  the  sa- 
tisfactory conduct  of  debate  if  there  is 
some  general  imderstanding  as  to  what 
we  comprehend  by  those  words ;  and  if, 
on  the  whole,  we  can  contrive  in  our 
discussion  to  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  the  same  expressions. 

Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  disestablish- 
ment, I  myself  am  much  opposed  to  it,  be- 
cause I  am  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the 
union  between  Church  and  State.  What 
I  understand  by  the  union  of  Church 
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and  State  is  an  arrangement  which  ren- 
ders the  State  religious  by  investing 
authority  with  the  highest  sanctions  that 
can  influence  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions, and  consequently  the  conduct  of 
the  subject ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  union  renders  the  Church — ^using 
that  epithet  in  its-  noblest  and  pur- 
est sense — apolitical;  that  is  to  say,  it 
blends  civil  authority  with  ecclesiajsti- 
cal  influence  ;  it  defines  and  defends 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  and  prevents 
the  Church  from  subsiding  into  a  sacer- 
dotal corporation.  If  you  divest  the 
State  of  this  connection,  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  necessarily  reduce  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  duties. 
The  State  will  still  be  the  protector  of 
our  persons  and  our  property,  and,  no 
doubt,  these  are  most  important  duties 
for  the  State  to  perform.  But  these 
are  duties  in  a  community  which  rather 
excite  a  spirit  of  criticism  than  a  senti- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  veneration.  All, 
or  most  of  the  higher  functions  of  Go- 
vernment— take  education  for  example, 
the  formation  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  the  guidance 
of  their  future  conduct  —  depart  from 
the  State,  and  become  the  appanage  of 
religious  societies,  of  the  religious  or- 
ganizations of  the  coimtry — ^you  may 
call  them  the  various  Churches  if  you 
please — when  they  are  established  on 
what  is  called  independent  principles. 
Now,  the  first  question  which  necessarily 
arises  in  this  altered  state  of  affairs  is — 
are  we  quite  certain  that  in  making  this 
severance  between  political  and  religious 
influence  we  may  not  be  establishing  in 
a  coimtry  a  power  greater  than  the  ac- 
knowledged Government  itself?  I  know 
this  is  a  philosophical  age.  I  know 
there  are  many  who  consider  that  the 
religious  influence  is  a  waning  influence, 
and  that  it  is  a  mark  of  an  enlightened 
Statesman  to  divest  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority, as  much  as  possible,  of  any 
connection  with  religion.  These  are 
not  my  views.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  influence  of  relimon  is  a  waning 
influence  in  public  affairs.  I  have,  for 
a  considerable  time,  rather  been  of 
opinion  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
period  when  the  influence  of  religion  on 
public  affairs  may  be  predominant.  It 
is  very  difficult  in  a  popular  Assembly, 
as  we  all  know,  to  touch  upon  subjects 
in  which  religion  is  concerned,  and  thirty 
years  ago  or  so,  when  questions  connected 
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with  religion  were  first  constantly  crop- 
ping up— if  I  may  use  the  expression — ^m 
this  House,  it  was  curious  ana  interesting 
to  observe  how  both  sides  mutually  agreea 
that,  as  it  was  necessaiy  to  legislate  on 
these  questions,  Parliament  should  con- 
fine its  attention  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  mere  technical  details  of  the  Bills 
before  it,  avoiding  any  unnecessary  re- 
ference to  religious  sentiment  or  princi- 
ples. All  this,  however,  has  entirely 
changed.  The  religious  principle;  its 
influence  upon  man ;  its  matericu  conse- 
quences in  endowments,  in  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  in  sects  and  synods ; 
how  far  it  is  necessary  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power  that  it  should,  to  a 
certain  degree,  be  consecrated ;  and 
how  far  it  is  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  liberty  that  the  civil 
authority  should  exercise  some  control 
upon  the  religious  organization  of  the 
coimtry — these  questions  have  now  be- 
come not  only  political  questions,  but 
the  greatest  of  political  questions.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  any  longer  to  avoid 
that  discussion.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
meet  these  questions  fully  and  frankly, 
and,  if  possible,  in  a  spirit  of  charity, 
and  of  good  temper,  placing  upon  any 
expressions  used  on  either  side  a  fa- 
yourable  and  friendly  conBtruction.  I 
can  only  say  that,  if  I  make  any  of  those 
rhetorical  mishaps  which  are  necessarily 
incident  to  our  free  habit  of  discussion 
in  this  House,  I  am  sure  no  Gentleman 
opposite,  or  on  my  side  of  the  House 
mil  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  wish 
to  wound  his  feelings  or  offend  his  con- 
science. 

When  we  have  to  decide  whether  we 
can  dissociate  the  principle  of  religion 
from  the  State,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  we  are  asked  to  relinquish  an  in- 
fluence that  is  universal.  We  hear  in 
these  days  a  great  deal  of  philosophy. 
Now,  it  is  my  happiness  to  be  acmiainted 
with  eminent  philosophers.  They  all 
agree  in  one  thing.  They  will  all  tell 
you  that,  however  brilliant  may  be  the 
discoveries  of  physical  science—however 
marvellous  those  demonstrations  which 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  human  mind — greatly  as  they  have 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  man,  or  confirmed  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  nobility  of  his  nature— yet 
all  those  great  philosophers  agree  in  one 
thing — ^that  in  their  investigations  there 
is  an  inevitable  term  where  they  meet 
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the  insoluble— where  all  the  most  trans- 
cendent powers  of  intellect  dissipate  and 
disappear.  There  commences  the  reli- 
gious principle.  It-  is  universal,  and  it 
will  assert  its  universal  influence  in  the 
government  of  men. 

Now,  I  put  this  case  before  the  House. 
We  are  asked  to  commence  a  g^eat 
change,  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
effect  of  this  measure  merely  with  the  li- 
mited, though  important,  bearing,  which 
is  on  the  face  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  himself  given  a  frank  and  fair 
warning  to  Parliament.  He  has  told 
them  he  was  going  to  call  for  their  deci- 
sion upon  a  gigantic  issue.  He  has  him- 
self admitted  mat  a  greater  or  more  pro- 
found question  was  never  submitted  to 
Parliament.  When,  therefore,  we»  are 
called  to  the  consideration  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  we  should  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  our  establishing  a  society  in 
whidi  there  may  be  two  powers,  the 
political  and  the  religious,  and  the  reli- 
gious may  be  the  stronger.  Now,  I  will 
take  this  case — Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  Qt)vemment  performing  those 
duties  of  police  to  which  it  will  be  umited 
when  the  system  has  perfectiy  developed 
the  first  step  to  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  to-night — such  a  Qt)vem- 
ment  imder  ordinary  circumstances  will 
be  treated  with  decent  respect.  But  a 
great  public  question,  such  as  has  before 
occurred  in  tiiis  coimtry,  and  as  must 
periodically  occur  in  fi^e  and  active 
communities — a  great  public  question 
arises  which  touches  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity, or  even  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  ;  but  the  Qt)vemment  of  the 
country,  and  the  religious  organizations 
of  the  country,  take  different  views  and 
entertain  different  opinions  upon  that 
subject.  In  all  probability  the  GK>vem- 
ment  of  the  country  will  be  right.  A 
Government  in  its  secret  councils,  is 
calm  and  impartial,  is  in  possession  of 
ample  and  accurate  information — ^views 
every  issue  before  it  in  reference  to  the 
interests  of  all  classes,  and  takes,  there- 
fore, what  is  popularly  called  a  compre- 
hensive view.  The  religious  organiza- 
tion of  the  country  acts  in  quite  a 
different  manner.  It  is  not  calm ;  it  is 
not  impartial ;  it  is  sincere,  it  is  fervid, 
it  is  enthusiastic.  Its  information  is  li- 
mited and  prejudiced.  It  does  not  view 
the  question  of  the  day  in  reference  to 
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tihe  interests  of  all  classes.  It  looks 
upon  the  question  of  the  day  as  some- 
thing of  so  much  importance — as  some- 
thing of  such  transcendent  interest,  not 
only  for  the  earthly,  but  even  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
— ^that  it  wiU  allow  no  consideration  to 
divert  its  mind  and  energy  from  the 
axKsomplishment  of  its  object.  It,  there- 
fore, necessarily  takes  what  is  commonly 
called  a  contracted  view.  But  who  can 
doubt  what  will  be  the  result  when,  on 
a  question  which  enlists  and  excites  all 
the  religious  passions  of  the  nation,  the 
zeal  of  enthusiasm  advocates  one  policy, 
and  the  calmness  of  philosophers  and  the 
experience  of  statesmen  recommends  ano- 
ther ?  The  Government  might  be  right, 
but  the  Government  would  not  be  able 
to  enforce  its' policy,  and  the  question 
might  be  decided  in  a  way  Hiat  might 
disturb  a  country  or  even  destroy  an 
empire.  I  know.  Sir,  it  may  be  said 
that  though  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this  view  abstractedly  considered,  yet  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  country  in  which 
we  live,  because  this  is  a  country  in 
which  we  enjoy  religious  freedom,  and 
in  which  toleration  is  established ;  and 
because  only  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  are  in  communion  with  me  na- 
tional Church.  I  draw  a  very  different 
conclusion  to  that  which  I  have  supposed 
— and  I  believe  fairly  supposed — as  the 
objection  made  to  the  argument  I  am 
now  offering.  It  is  because  there  is 
an  Established  Church  that  we  have 
achieved  religious  liberty  and  enjoy  re- 
ligious toleration ;  and  without  the  union 
of  the  Church  with  the  State  I  do  not  see 
what  security  there  would  be  either  for 
religious  liberty  or  toleration.  No  error 
could  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the 
advantage  of  the  Established  Church  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  in  communion 
with  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  He  will  refuse— and  in 
doing  so  he  is  quite  justified,  and  is, 
indeed,  bound  to  do  so — he  will,  I  say, 
refuse  the  offices  of  the  Church  to  any 
one  not  in  communion  with  it.  The 
same  with  the  Dissenters.  It  is  quite 
possible — it  has  happened,  and  might 
happen  very  frequently — that  a  Boman 
Catholic  may  be  excommimicated  by 
his  Church,  or  a  sectarian  may  be  de- 
noimced  and  expelled  by  his  congrega- 
tion ;  but  if  that  happens  in  this  country, 
the  individual  in  question  who  has  been 
thus  excommunicated,  denounced,  or  ex- 
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pelled,  is  not  a  forlorn  being.  There  is 
the  Church,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is 
the  head,  which  does  not  acknowledge 
the  principle  of  Dissent,  and  which  dares 
not  refuse  to  that  individual  those  re- 
ligious rites  wMch  are  his  privilege  and 
consolation.  I  therefore  hold  that  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State  is 
really  a  guarantee  for  religious  liberty 
and  toleration  ;  that  it  maintains,  as 
it  were,  the  standard  of  religious  li- 
berty and  toleration  just  as  mudi  as  we, 
by  other  means,  sustcun  the  standard  of 
value.  If  you  wish  to  break  up  a 
State,  and  destroy  and  disturb  a  country, 
you  can  never  adopt  a  more  effectual 
method  for  the  purpose  than  by  destroy- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  standards  of 
veuue  and  of  toleration. 

Now,  I  would  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  on  this  question  of  dis- 
endowment.  I  consider  tnat  if  the  State 
seizes  the  property  of  a  corporation,  with- 
out alleging  any  cause,  it  is  spoliation. 
But  if  the  State  alleges  some  penal  cause 
for  its  violence,  though  it  may  be  an  un- 
founded, tyrannical,  and  oppressive  one, 
then  I  imderstand  the  act  of  the  State 
to  be  confiscation.  I  make  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  processes,  and 
I  think  the  House  will  find  that  there  is 
something  in  it.  I  am  not  about  to  up- 
hold the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  corporate  and  private 
property.  I  acknowledge  the  difference 
fully  and  frankly.  The  State  has  rela- 
tions with  all  property ;  but  the  relations 
of  the  State  with  private  and  with  cor- 
porate property  are  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. I  would  attempt  to  express  them 
thus — ^The  relations  of  the  State  to  pri- 
vate property  are  the  relations  of  a  guar- 
dian. The  relations  of  the  State  to  cor- 
porate property  are  those  of  a  trustee. 
The  duty  of  a  guardian  to  his  ward  is 
mainly  to  protect  his  ward.  The  duties 
of  a  trustee  are  of  a  more  complicated 
character.  Undoubtedly  his  firet  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
are  fulfilled,  as  far  as  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  generations  will  permit. 
I  wiU  make  the  admission — ^for  I  wish 
to  argue  the  case  fairly — ^that  unquestion- 
ably if  he  finds  that  the  resources  at  his 
command  are  extravagantly  beyond  what 
are  necessary  for  the  object  in  view,  or 
that  the  purpose  of  the  trust  is  pernicious, 
it  is  his  duty  to  consider  by  what  means 
a  re-distribution  of  those  funds  and  of  that 
property  can  be  safely  accomplished.  But 
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this  I  do  lay  down  as  a  principle  whiohl 
will  maintain  against  all  comers — ^that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  ought 
a  trustee  to  appropriate  to  himseK  pro- 
perty of  which  he  is  the  fiduciary.  If 
that  were  to  be  permitted  there  would 
be  no  security  whatever  for  property  of 
any  description.  A  Minister  of  State 
might  throw  his  eye  upon  a  wealthy 
corporation^  and  say — **  I  will  confis- 
cate this  property,  and  apply  it  to  the 
partial  discharge  of  the  National  Debt 
or  the  entire  discharge  of  the  float- 
ing debt. "  Or  he  might  say — ' '  Taxation 
is  never  very  popular;  the  taxation  of 
the  country  which  I  rule  is,  on  the  whole, 
founded  on  just  principles ;  but  there  are 
great  murmurs  not  only  against  taxes 
but  also  rates ;  I  will  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  this  corporation,  and  I  snail 
consequently  be  enabled  sensibly  to  re- 
lieve the  coimtry,  and  thus,  of  course, 
obtain  a  great  increase  of  power  and 
popularity."  But  if  that  course  were 
pursued,  I  am  certain  that  the  tenure  of 
no  property  would  be  safe,  and  the 
credit  of  the  coimtry  must  coUapse. 

Having  made  these  observations  with 
respect  to  private  and  corporate  pro- 
perty, I  would  now  ask  permission  to 
state  the  grounds  why  1  am,  on  the 
whole,  entirelv  opposed  to  confiscating 
the  property  of  corporations ;  why  I  view 
it  ahke  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  The 
reason,  Sir,  is  that,  in  the  first  place, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
corporate  property  —  whether  the  gift 
of  the  nation,  which  was  rarely  the 
case,  or  the  donation  of  individuals, 
as  was  generally  its  source—one  thin^ 
is  clear,  that  it  is  from  its  use  ana 
purpose,  essentially  popular  property 
— the  property  of  the  nation,  though  not 
of  the  State.  The  second  reason  why 
I  dislike  all  confiscation  of  corporate 
property  is  that  I  find  that  no  great  act 
of  confiscation  was  ever  carried  into 
efiect  without  injurious  consequences  to 
the  State  in  which  it  took  place.  Either 
— generally  speakinff  —  it  has  led  to 
QYvil  war  or  established,  what  in  the 
long  run  is  worse,  a  chronic  disaffec- 
tion for  ages  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown.     But  if  there  be  any  corporate 

Sroperty  the  confiscation  of  which  I  most 
isUke,  it  is  Church  property,  and  for 
these  reasons — Church  property  is  to  a 
certain  degree,  an  intellectual  tenure  ; 
in  a  greater  degree,  a  moral  and  spi- 


ritual  tenure.      It   is  the   fluctuating 
patrimony  of   the  ereat  body  of  the 
people.    It  is,  I  wm  not  say  the  only, 
but-— even  with  our  most  developed  civili- 
zation— ^it  is  the  easiest  method  by  which 
the  sons  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the 
working  classes  can  become  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  what  is  more,  can  become 
resident  landed  proprietors,  and  fulfil  all 
the  elevating  duties  incident  to  the  posi- 
tion.   But  there  is  another  reason  why  I 
am  greatly  opposed  to  the  confiscation  of 
Church  property,  and  that  is  because  I  in- 
variably observe  that  when  Church  pro- 
perty is  confiscated,  it  is  always  given  to 
the  landed  proprietors.    Sir,  I  hope  that 
in  this  House  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of   being  opposed  to  the    interests  of 
those  connected  with'  the  land  of  this 
coimtry.     I  look  upon  landed  tenure  of 
this  country  as,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  and  most  successful  in- 
stitutions that  has  been  created  out  of 
the   feudal    system.      It    is    a    tenure 
that,  by  dispersing  over  the  soil  a  num- 
ber of  residents  deeply  interested  in  it, 
has  secured  local  government,  which  is 
the  best  safeguard  of  political  liberty ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  tenure 
which,  while  it  has  attained  for  us  these 
great  social  and  political  advantages,  has 
been  consistent  with  making  the  soil  of 
this  country,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world — ^that  is  to  say,  not 
only  in  the  Old  World  but  in  the  New 
World  you  cannot  find  a  tract  of  land  of 
equal  size  with  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  is  so  generally  and  so  um- 
formly  productive.     Therefore,  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  a  tenure 
which,  both  on  account  of  its  social  and 
political  advantages,  and  the  great  ma- 
terial consequences  it  has  secured  to  ihQ 
coimtry,  may  be  truly  described  as  one 
of  the  most  advantageous.     I  have  not 
the  slightest   objection    myself  to   the 
landed  proprietors  of   the  country  in- 
creasing their  wealth    and    increasing 
their  power,  so  long  as  they  do  it  by 
legitimate  means — ^by  the  improvement 
of  their  estates,  or  in  the  fulfilment  of 
those  duties  which  the  Constitution  of 
their  country  generously,  but  wisely,  has 
assigned  to  them.     Sir,  we  know  very 
well  that  the  landed  interest  of   this 
coimtry  will  have  their  position  examined 
and  challenged  as  every  institution  and 
class  in  this  age  will  be  ;  yet  I  believe 
that,  for  the  reasons  I  have  indicated, 
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they  wiU  give  a  triumpliaiit  answer,  and 
issue  from  that  scrutiny  with  the  appro-, 
bation  and  sympathy  of  the  great  body 
of  their  countiymen.  But  I  am  sure  of 
this,  they  cannot,  especially  in  this  age, 
and  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  live,  take  a  more  short-sighted  course 
to  increase  their  property  and  their  in- 
fluence than  to  haye  any  hand  in  sacri- 
le^ous  mM)liation. 

i^ow,  oir,  having  made  these  remarks 
on  disestablishment  and  disendowment, 
I  Would  ask  the  House  to  examine  the 
mode  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
intends  to  put  this  process  into  practice 
in  Ireland ;  and  to  consider,  the  while, 
what  may  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  course  which  he  recommends.  The 
Government  of  Ireland  is  not  a  strong 
Gt)vemment ;  its  sanctions  are  less  valid 
than  those  of  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  not  the  historic  basis  which 
the  English  Government  has.  It  has  not 
the  tradition  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment rests  upon.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  that  vast  accimiulation  of  manners 
and  customs  which  in  England  are  really 
more  powerful  than  laws  and  statutes. 
The  Government  of  Ireland  is  only  com- 
paratively strong  from  its  connection 
with  England  ;  and  the  reason  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  is  a  weak  Govern- 
ment is,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  disorderly 
and  discontented.  Now,  I  will  not  go  at 
this  part  of  my  observations  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes,  alleged  or  real, 
of  Irish  discontent.  They  are  like  Mar- 
tial's Epigrams,  some  are  just,  some 
unjust,  some  are  well  founded,  some 
fantastical,  some  are  true,  some  false. 
But  no  one  will  deny  that  discontent 
exists;  and  I  think  no  man  will  deny 
this  also — I  am  speaking  to  both  sides  of 
the  House,  with  candour  to  all  parties — 
no  one  will  deny  that  among  the  causes 
— ^I  do  not  say  the  only  or  the  chief,  or 
anything  of  the  kind — ^but  I  say  all  will 
agree  that  among  the  causes  of  Irish 
discontent  is  this,  that  a  powerful  clergy, 
exercising  their  influence  over  numerous 
congregations,  have  no  connection  with 
the  State.  Well,  Sir,  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  right  hon.  Gontleman  ?  * '  Ireland 
is  discontented — one  of  the  causes  of  its 
discontent  is  that  a  Church  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  State ;  I  will  regenerate 
the  country,  and  I  will  have  three 
Churches  not  connected  with  the  State." 

Mr.  JDisraeU 


What  mtist  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
policy? 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I 
would  draw  attention.  Whatever  be  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  as  to  the  consequences  of  this 
measure  if  we  pass  it,  I  think  they  wOl 
agree  that  of  itseK  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
terminate  discontent  in  Irekmd.  There 
are  other  measures  of  equal  importance, 
or  even  much  greater  importance,  that 
are  already  mentioned  in  political  circles 
of  authority.  Even  the  Prime  Minister 
has  not  only  acknowledged  that  the 
question  of  the  land  of  Ireland  is  one  of 
inmiense  importance  that  must  be  at- 
tended to,  but  he  has,  I  believe,  pledged 
himself  to  take  it  in  hand ;  at  any  rate, 
some  of  his  Colleagues,  before  they  were 
his  Colleagues,  have  left  in  memorable 
and  burning  sentences  what  they  con- 
sider the  best  pkm  for  at  least  the  par- 
tial remedy  of  this  deep-rooted  grievance 
of  Ireland.  I  am,  therefore,  right  in 
saying  that  when  this  measure  is  peussed, 
if  it  do  pass,  we  must  still  be  prepared 
to  encoimter  Irish  discontent.  That  is  a 
conclusion  in  which  all  sides  agree. 
WeU,  now.  Sir,  have  we  a  better  chance 
of  encoimtering  Irish  discontent  when 
three  Churches  are  disconnected  with 
the  State  than  when  we  have  only  one  ? 
How  will  it  probably  work  ?  There  will 
be  great  discontent  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
whenever  there  is  g^eat  discontent  in 
Ireland,  the  Church  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  State  always  supplies 
a  body  of  learned,  disciplined,  and  elo- 
quent men  who  are  the  exponents  of 
tiiat  discontent.  Well,  you  wiU  then 
have  discontent  in  Ireland,  and  you  will 
have  three  bodies  of  learned,  organized, 
and  eloquent  men  who  will  only  be 
doing  their  duty  to  their  congregations 
by  being  the  exponents  of  this  great 
disaffection.  It  is  not  a  wild  assumption 
on  my  part,  if  I  were  to  suppose  that 
with  the  cause  of  the  next  ^eat  Irish 
discontent  the  land  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree connected  ;  and  what  will  be  the 
necessary  and  natural  feelings  of  the 
three  Churches  on  the  land  question? 
Sir,  I  do  not,  as  some  do  —  I  do 
not  myself  contemplate  the  immedi- 
ate cessation  of  all  dogmatic  differ- 
ences between  the  three  Churches.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  year  after  year  any  as- 
perity of  this  kind  arising  from  such  a 
source  may  be  softened ;  but  I  think  I 
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may  venture  to  say  this  —  that  there 
will  be  one  dogma  in  which  the  three 
Churches  will  entirely  agree  ;  which  will 
be  as  unanimously  adopted  as  any  that 
may  be  sanctioned  by  any  impending  ecu- 
menical coimcil;  and  that  dogma  wiU 
be  this — ^that  the  clergy  of  Sie  three 
Churches,  whether  they  were  disendowed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  have  all  been 
equally  ill-treated.  And  where  there  is 
this  general  discontent  upon  the  land 
question,  they  wiU  naturally  say — '*  We 
entirely  agree  with  the  feeling  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  land  question  is  a  question 
that  must  be  settled."  They  wiU  say — 
''The  people  have  lost  the  great  estate 
which  belonged  to  the  Church  as  their 
trustees,  and  where  it  is  neither  the 
clergy  who  were  disendowed  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  nor  the  clergy  disendowed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  will  be 
able  to  tell  you."  Therefore,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  myself  that  the  gene- 
ral discontent  prevailing,  from  the  City 
of  the  Tribes  to  the  capital  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  will  find  learned,  earnest, 
and  eloquent  exponents  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  country,  without  any  reference  to 
differences  in  religious  creed.  The  land 
question  will  assume  many  forms  with 
one  purpose.  The  multiplied  demand 
will  be  irresistible  unless  we  meet  it 
with  an  alternative,  and  what  that  alter- 
native is  I  will  notice  subsequently. 
Such,  Sir,  in  my  mind,  are  the  probable 
—  I  will  not  say  inmiediate  —  conse- 
quences ;  but  consequences  that  will 
occur  in  the  early  experience  of  many 
men  who  sit  in  this  House  of  the  policy 
of  disestablishment  in  Ireland,  as  it  is 
advised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Minister.  And,  Sir,  such  are  the 
prospects  which  disestablishment  affords 
us  of  rendering  a  people  contented  and 
a  Government  strong. 

Well  now.  Sir,  disestablishment  offer- 
ing a  prospect  of  so  ambiguous  and 
impromising  a  character,  let  us  see 
how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intends 
to  act  in  regard  to  disendowment. 
The  right  hon.  Gentlemah  proposes  to 
deprive  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land of  its  property.  The  natural 
question  that  immediately  arises  is — 
Why  ?  Does  anybody  claim  the  pro- 
perty? Nobody  claims  it.  Does  the  nght 
hon.  Gentleman  believe  that  any  other 
Church  would  use  the  proper^  with 


more  advantage  ?     Certainly  not,   for 
he  does  not  propose  to  give  it  to  any 
other  Church.     Is  the  tenure  of   the 
property  of  the  Church  imsatisfactory 
ana  feeble  ?    Quite  the  reverse.    It  is 
the    strongest    tenure   in  the  coimtry, 
and  it  does  not  merely  depend  on  the 
Act    of   Settlement,   as  the  estates  of 
most  gentlemen  do,   because  it  has  a 
prescription  of   three   centuries.      One 
is    naturally    and    necessarily    anxious 
to  know,  under  these  circumstances  — 
when    no  one    asks  for  the  property, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
pretend  that  any  other  Church  would 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
better  than  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
when  he  does  not  deny  that  the  tenure 
of  the  Protestant  Church  is  a  complete 
and  powerful  tenure  —  why  he  deprives 
it  of  its  property  ?    That,  I  submit,  is  a 
natural  question  to  ask,  and  it  is  one  on 
which  we  ou^ht  to  have  a  satisfactory 
answer.     So  far  as  I  could  collect  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  to 
which  I  listened  with  imbroken  interest 
and  attention,  the  reason  why  he  de- 
prives the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
of  its  property  is,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland  are  hurt 
by  the  Protestants  having  endowments, 
although  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
wishes  to  depend  on  volimtary  contribu- 
tions, and  although  they  are  clearly  of 
opinion    that,   because    the    Protestant 
Church  is  endowed,  is  the  reason  why 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  a 
comparative  failure.  I  must  say  that  this 
is  the  most  extraordinary  reason  that 
has  ever  yet  been  adduced  by  a  Minis- 
ter for  a  great  act  of  confiscation,  and  it 
becomes  the  House  well  and  narrowly  to 
consider  it.  It  is  an  entirely  new  principle 
to  take  away  the  property  of  one  corpora- 
tion, because  there  is  another  body— to 
which  he  does  not  propose  to  give  it — jea- 
lous of  that  corporation  having  the  pro- 
perty.    This,  let  me  remind  the  House, 
is  not  only  a  new  principle,  but  a  new 
principle  which  may  be  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  property,  and  for  this  reason, 
because  it  has  no  peculiar  reference  to 
corporate  property.     It  does  not  touch 
any  of  the  attributes  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, whether  good  or  evil.     The  n^ht 
hon.   Gentleman,  as  the  representative 
of  the  State— the  great  trustee  in  this 
matter  —  confesses   that   the  property 
of  the  Ptotestant  Church  in  Ireland 
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is  not  ^eater  than  its  needs.  He  pro- 
fesses that  the  provisions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  that  property  are  not  only  good, 
but  excellent  and  admirable.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  does  not,  for  a  moment, 
pretend  that  he  has  any  other  body  in 
his  eye  that  can  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  original  founder  or  donor  better 
than  the  body  whose  property  he  is 
going  to  confiscate.  It  is  not  in  his 
character  as  a  fiduciary,  or  with  refer- 
enoe  to  corporate  property  particularly, 
that  this  rule  is  laid  down.  It  is  a 
new  principle  that  may  be  applied 
to  private  property  to-morrow.  It  is 
the  principle  of  forfeiture  without  a 
pretext.  So  far  I  ought  indeed  to 
correct  myseK.  It  ,4s  a.  new  principle 
since  we  have  had  a  settled  Constitution, 
and  since  we  came  to  live  imder  the  laws 
of  progressive  civilization.  Otherwise 
it  is  an  old  principle  enough,  because  it 
ie  the  principle  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion  in  the  darkest  ages.  But  now  see  in 
what  inscrutable  mischief  we  may  be 
landed  if  this  principle  is  sanctioned. 
It  cannot  be  coiidQn^  to  corporate  pro- 
perty, because  it  has  no  affinity  to  cor- 
porate property.  Apply  it  to  private  pro- 
perty. We  are  so  used  now  to  plunder- 
ing churches  that  the  moment  a  corpo- 
ration is  known  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
large  property  an  hon.  Member  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House.  The  feet  is 
that  our  eyes  are  shut  to  the  enormity  of 
the  circumstances  when  they  are  tested 
by  objects  with  which  we  are  daily 
familiar.  Therefore,  let  us  try  this 
principle,  which  is  an  open  principle, 
and  not  peculiar  to  corporations  and 
apply  it  to  private  property. 

I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  part  of  the  subject.  In  Ireland 
there  are  many  estates — ^many  large  and 
many  rich  estates,  and  they  belong,  most 
of  them,  to  Irish  gentiemen.  There  are 
also  many  Irish  gentiemen  in  Ireland, 
amiable  and  a^jcomplished  men,  the  most 
agreeable  companions  in  the  world,  who 
have  not  large  estates,  and  some  of  whom 
have  no  estates  at  all.  After  the  an- 
noimcement  by  the  right  hon.  Q^ntle- 
man  of  this  startling  principle  of  sheer 
forfeiture  without  the  application  to  the 
property  of  any  other  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founders — 
after  the  proclamation  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  of  this  astounding  principle 

Mr.  Disraeli 


— ^what  will  be  the  natural  course  of  an 
Irish  ffentieman  in  the  position  I  have 
descrioed  ?  [A  laugh.']  His  arg^ument 
would  be  this — ^it  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter for  hon.  Members,  and  it  is  only  by 
proceeding  in  this  way  that  you  can 
test  the  validity  of  the  principle— his 
arg^ument  would  be  this —  The  Irish 
gentiemen  in  the  unfortunate  position 
which  just  now  excited  the  lau^ter  of 
the  House,  would  attend  upon  the  Mi- 
nister and  say  this — '*  We  find  ourselves 
in  an  anomalous  position.  Our  breed- 
ing is  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  habitual 
companions ;  our  education  is  the  same ; 
our  pursuits  are  similar ;  we  meet  in  the 
same  himting  field ;  we  drink  the  same 
claret ;  we  stand  opposite  to  esush  other 
in  the  same  dance ;  and  our  feelings  are 
hurt  by  some  of  our  companions  having 
estates  of  £6,000,  or  £8,000,  or  £10,000 
a  year,  with  broad  acres  and  extensive 
woods.  We  know  well  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  the  sentiment  of  semshness 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  We  do  not  aak 
for  the  estates  of  our  more  fortunate 
companions.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
will  take  their  estates  away  firom  them 
and  establish,  as  one  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Irish  regeneration,  social  equal- 
ity; and  let  all  Irish  gentiemen,  like 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland, 
live  upon  volimtary  contributions."  And 
yet  this  is  the  great  principle  which  I  am 
told,  severalhon.  Gentiemen  opjKNsitehave 
pledged  themselves  to  support,  and  that 
without  even  being  acquainted  with  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  press  the  case ;  I  believe 
the  parallel  to  be  a  sound  one,  and  I  am 
sure  that  great  changes  in  the  relations 
of  property  must  follow  from  the  success 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman's  j^posi- 
tions.  Still  it  may  be  said  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  corporate  and  private 
property,  and  therefore  you  press  uie  case 
too  much  in  the  instance  you  have  given. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  well  consi- 
dered the  principle  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  has  brought  forward.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  pecidiar  to  corporate  pro- 
perty, and  that  gentiemen  who  have 
private  property  will  do  well  to  consider 
whether  it  does  not  touch  their  case. 
But  I  am  willing  to  apply  it  to  corporate 
property.  I  speak  in  the  capital  of  an 
ancient  nation,  remarkable  above  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  its  rich  endow- 
ments. Charity  in  its  most  gracious, 
most  learned,  and  most  humane  firam, 
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has  established  mstitutions  in  this  coun- 

Sto  soften  the  asperities  of  existence, 
ere  are  three  great  hospitcds  alone  in 
this  city  endowed  with  estates  which  would 
permit  them  to  rank  with  some  of  the 
wealthiest  of  our  peers.  Their  united 
revenues  alone  considerably  exceed 
£100,000.  The  House  knows  well  these 
great  establishments  —  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, St.  Thomas's,  and  Guy's.  But 
there  are  other  hospitals  in  the  country, 
where  the  physicians  are  not  less  cele- 
brated, the  surgeons  not  less  skil^,  the 
st€iff  not  less  devoted,  and  which  give 
all  their  energies,  thought,  learning,  and 
life  to  mitigate  the  suflferings  of  hu- 
manity. Well,  I  say,  would  it  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  views  and  the  new 
princidLe,  be  as  painful  as  the  existence 
of  an  JSndowed  Jhx)testant  Church  is  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ire- 
land, for  these  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  their  devoted  staff  to  feel 
that  their  greatest  efforts  were  often  im- 
able  to  accomplish  all  that  they  desired, 
and  that  their  position  as  a  volimtary 
body  sometimes  entailed  upon  them  hu- 
miliation ?  Why  should  not  the  Minister 
come  forward  in  a  like  spirit  with  that 
which  now  seems  to  inspire  his  policy, 
and  concede  to  these  gentlemen  that 
the  painful  anomaly  should  be  termi- 
nated, and  that  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Middlesex  Hospital,  University  College 
Hospital,  and,  perhaps,  Westminster 
Hospital,  all  depending  upon  voluntary 
contributions,  snould  he  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  those  great  in- 
stitutions which,  by  their  endowments, 
imparted  to  those  connected  with  them  a 
factitious  importance  in  the  profession, 
by  the  process  of  depriving  these  latter 
of  their  estates  ?  Well,  there  might, 
no  doubt,  a  good  deal  be  said  in 
favour  of  that  view.  The  Minister  would 
have  £120,000  a  year  to  dispose  of,  and 
he  could  in  the  handsomest  manner 
give  it  to  the  farmers  of  England  to- 
wards the  reduction  of  the  coimty  rates. 
And  I  ask  you  seriously,  if  you  are  to 
adopt  these  principles  for  Ireland,  is  it 
possible  that  you  should  not  apply  them 
also  to  England?  As  I  proceed  with 
my  comments  on  this  Bill  we  shall  have 
some  further  opportxmity  of  consider- 
ing this  question.  There  still  are  Eng- 
lish Members  with  some  influence  in 
this  House,  and  I  hope  they  will  con- 
sider on  both  sides  of  the  House  the 


position  in  which  they  will  be  placed 
with  reference  to  this  question.  They 
are  asked  to  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  millions  in  Ireland,  to  assist  per- 
son3  who  have  only  to  meet  the  same 
duties  and  difficulties  experienced  in  this 
coimtry. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  apply  the 
power  which  you  are  going  to  concede 
to  him  of  depriving  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land of  its  property,  and  that  on  no 
plea  whatever.  Now,  it  is  a  very 
curious  part  of  the  measure  to  which  I 
am  about  to  call  attention.  Disendow- 
ment  in  itself,  is  not  a  complicated  trans- 
action. If  a  Gx)vemment  is  strone,  if  a 
Prince  has  the  power,  it  is  remauuible 
with  what  facihty  he  can  disendow  his 
subjects  of  all  their  possessions;  and  so 
a  Minister,  if  he  has  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament, may  disendow  any  corporation 
to-morrow.  But  when  you  have  dis- 
endowed, if  you  have  any  regard  not 
merely  for  principles  of  law,  but  also  for 
the  principles  of  a  high  policy,  you  offer 
some  scheme  in  return  by  which  the 
original  intentions  of  the  endowers  may 
be  fulfilled.  In  performing  an  office  di 
ih&i  kind  the  difficulties  of  a  Minister 
would  not  be  great.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  disendowment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  in  discussions  and  in  speeches 
having  reference  to  the  policy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  There  the  course 
was  very  simple.  The  Qt)vemment  of 
that  day  determined  to  take  away  the 

groperty  from  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
cotland,  and  to  give  it  to  another  body. 
A  very  short  Act  of  Parliament  did  the 
business — ^it  will  be  foimd  among  the 
Scotch  Acts  and  is,  probably,  in  the 
Library.  By  this  it  was  declared 
that  the  property  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  Episcopal  body,  its  manses,  and 
churches,  and  tithes,  should  in  future 
belong  to,  and  that  the  duties  should  be 
performed  by,  the  Presbyterian  body, 
and  the  Act  created  a  roving  Commis- 
sion to  carry  that  piece  of  legislation 
into  effect.  In  those  days  no  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  sudi  a 
transfer.  But  that  is  not  the  position  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman,  stepping  out  of  his 
duties  as  the  great  fiduciary  of  the  State, 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Ptotestant  Church, 
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but  lie  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to 
ffive  that  property  to  any  other  body 
Siat  could  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  ori- 

Cal  foimdation.  And  therefore  this 
occurred  to  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — one  of  the  most  re- 
markable results  ever  brought  about  by 
a  Minister.  Coming  forward  entirely  to 
plunder  the  Irish  I^testant  Church,  he 
nnds  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
accomplish  his  purpose  is  to  ask  the 
Irish  JProtestant  Church  to  co-operate 
with  him.  This  is  the  most  notable 
part  of  this  extraordinary  measure.  If 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church  does  not 
co-operate  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  cany  out  his  poHcy  he  will 
be  placed  in  a  most  difELcult  position. 
By  his  Bill  he  has  confiscated  the 
whole  property  of  the  Church;  he  will 
We  on  his  hands  Bome  morning 
1,500  churches,  an  immense  number  of 
glebe  houses,  property  without  end,  and 
a  very  complicated  trust  to  fulfil.  Plainly, 
therefore,  the  Irish  Protestant  Church, 
if  his  plan  is  to  succeed,  must  co-operate 
with  him  in  carrying  into  effect  all  the 
details  of  his  policy.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  have  a 
pim)ose  so  patriotic  that  it  might  so 
strike  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  that 
it  was  desirable  for  them  to  sympathize 
with  his  appeal  and  say — '*The  blow,  no 
doubt,  is  very  great ;  but  still,  if  it  be  as 
you  say,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  good  government,  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  dominions  that  we  should 
bear  this  legislation  we  will  endeavour 
to  do  so."  I  can  conceive  a  Minister 
making  such  an  appeal,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive a  great  body  answering  in  such  a 
spirit,  because  I  give  Ministers  and  cor- 

S orate  bodies  credit — ^which  some  people 
o  not  —  for  patriotic  and  enlightened 
feeling.  But  a  Minister  appealing  to 
such  a  body,  imder  such  circumstances, 
would  at  least  make  the  appeal  in  a  most 
conciliatory  manner,  and  would  frame 
his  propositions  in  a  way  calculated  to 
soothe  their  feelings,  and,  as  far  as  cir- 
cimistances  would  admit,  to  respect  their 
interests. 

Now,  how  does  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man act,  and  what  are  the  terms  which 
he  offers  to  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  him 
to  consummate  his  confiscation  ?  As  in- 
Mr.  Disraeli 


ducements,  he  makes  them  four  proposi- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  vested  in- 
terests of  every  individual  shall  be  re- 
spected. Well,  I  say  that  goes  for  no- 
thing. There  is  no  combination  of  cir- 
cimistances  imder  which  at  this  moment 
any  Prime  Minister,  in  this  coimtry,  pro- 

Eosing  a  confiscation  of  property — could 
ope  to  cany  this  without  at  the  same 
time  accompanying  it  with  security  for 
vested  interests.  You  would  outrage 
the  feelings  of  Parliament  and  the  con- 
science of  the  coimtry  by  adopting  any 
any  other  course.  Respect  for  vested 
interests  are  the  common-places  of  con- 
fiscation. I  therefore  pass  them  by. 
We  come  to  the  next  proposition.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  offers  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  by  a  means  to  which  I 
shall  afterwards  refer,  and  which  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  now — he  offers  to 
those  whom  he  is  about  to  plimder — the 
possession  of  their  churches  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  undertake  to  keep  them 
in  repair.  At  least  I  imderstood  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  such  was 
the  case.  There  is  a  variance  sometimes 
between  the  Bill  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's statement,  as  often  occurs  in 
these  matters,  and  some  concision  may 
therefore  arise  in  attributing  to  the  Bill 
what  was  in  his  speech.  But  I  believe 
I  am  conect  in  saying  that,  according  to 
the  speech,  they  are  to  have  possession 
of  the  churches. 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  On  a  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Yes,  but  what  is  a 
declaration  of  intention  ?  I  really  do 
not  know.  It  may  be  a  deed  sealed, 
signed,  and  delivered,  and  may  involve 
engagements  of  the  highest  character 
and  consequences.  However,  I  do  not 
want  to  split  words  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this — the  Irish  Church  are  offered  the 
possession  of  their  churches  on  condition 
of  making  a  declaration  of  their  inten- 
tion to  maintain  them.  But  is  that  any 
freat  concession  ?  By  this  policy  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  will  fiind  mmself  one  nne 
morning  in  possession  of  1,500  churches 
at  least.  Somebody  must  keep  them  in 
repair.  Even  the  Liberation  Society 
would  not  tolerate  that  the  churches 
should  be  allowed  to  timible  down. 
'*  You  must  keep  the  fabrics  in  order," 
they  would  say,  ^*  or  you  must  raze  them 
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to  the  ground.  We  must  not  allow  Buch 
a  scandal  througli  Christendom  as  that 
one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Her  Majesty  is 
covered  with  sacred  edifices  tumbling  to 
pieces,  and  that  the  aspect  of  regenerated 
Ireland  is  that  of  a  general  ruin.'*  I 
say,  then,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  wiU  have  these  1,500  churches  to 
keep  up,  ought  to  be,  as  a  prudent  man, 
very  glad  if  he  can  find  any  persons  who 
woula  take  a  certain  quantity  off  his 
hands.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  among 
his  inducements  to  the  Irish  Church  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  accomplishing 
its  total  confiscation  the  offer  of  their 
churches  is — I  will  not  use  a  coarse  word 
— an  inducement  of  a  paramoimt  cha- 
racter. And  therefore  I  think  we  can 
hardly  look  upon  it  as  a  consideration 
valid  enough  to  secure  this  extraordi- 
nary aid  and  union.  There  is  a  third 
offer  ;  and  here,  again,  there  is  a  greater 
difference  between  the  statement  and 
the  Bill.  I  am  sincerely  anxious  not 
to  misrepresent  anything,  and  I  shall 
state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  pro- 
posal. The  Irish  Church,  or  those  who 
will  represent  it,  are,  as  I  imderstand, 
to  retain  the  glebe  houses,  provided  they 
discharge  the  debt  upon  them,  which  is 
so  great  as  to  make  these  houses  im- 
marketable.  WeU,  that  proposition  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  invested  with 
those  glowing  colours  which  ought  to  in- 
duce the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  deans, 
and  clergy  of  Ireland  to  co-operate  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  what  I  shall 
show  you  is  a  scheme  of  entire  and  com- 
plete confiscation.  Then  there  is  a  fourth 
proposition,  respecting  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
misconception,  and  that  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  for  the  benefit 
of  those  gentlemen  who  are  possessed 
of  vested  interests.  The  object  of  that 
Commission,  we  are  told,  is  to  enable 
the  clergy  to  capitalize  their  vested 
interests,  which  will  then  become  the 
trust  property  of  a  certain  body,  to 
which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  ad- 
vert. It  is  estimated  that  the  inte- 
rests thus  capitalized  would  be  certainly 
not  less  than  £6,000,000 — some  say  it 
would  be  much  more ;  but  that  includes 
two  small  items  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  not  vested  interests,  and,  therefore,  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  them.  But  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  doubt  that  the  capital- 
ization of  those  vested  interests,  if  all 


the  incumbents  would  agree  to  capitalize 
them,  would  produce  a  sum  of  £6,000,000, 
and  a  great  many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  Irish  Pto- 
testant  Church  would  thus  be  left 
with  an  endowment  of  £6,000,000. 
Sir,  that  is  a  great  misconception.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
far  from  that.  It  is  a  misconception 
which  people  who  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  details,  and  are  captivated 
with  fine  statements,  lightly  run  away 
with.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  a  delusion. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  the  interest 
of  the  incumbents  to  capitalize  their 
vested  interests  ?  These  vested  interests 
will  be  secure,  if  anything  can  be  secure 
in  these  days  of  spoliation.  They  will 
be  secure  by  the  engagements  of  the 
Qt)vemment,  and  they  ought  to  be 
paid  with  the  pimctuality  and  the  pre- 
cision of  the  dividends.  Why,  therefore, 
should  the  person  who  possesses  and  en- 
joys a  vested  interest  come  and  exchange 
it  for  a  security  of  less  value  ? — for  the 
security  of  an  unknown  body  cannot  be 
equal  to  the  security  of  the  Gfovemment. 
But  there  is  another  reason  why  I  doubt 
whether  the  possessors  of  vested  interests 
will  be  apt  to  capitalize  them,  because, 
even  if  they  considered  the  security  ot 
this  new  body  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
Government,  or,  from  an  esprit  de  corps, 
were  willing  to  accept  an  inferior  security, 
must  they  not  feel  that  they  have  no 
security  whatever  that  these  £6,000,000 
put  into  the  hands  of  this  unknown  body 
may  not  be  confiscated?  No  one  can 
suppose,  after  such  a  rude  shock  to  pub- 
lic credit  and.  to  national  feeling,  as  the 
confiscation  of  any  corporation  in  Ire- 
land must  produce,  no  one  can  suppose 
that  the  2,200  incumbents  and  Bishops 
would  come,  and  at  once  make  a  new 
fimd,  which,  after  all,  is  tainted  by  hav- 
ing originated  from  the  old  confilscated 
fimd,  and  which,  in  a  moment  of  politi- 
cal passion,  may  be  considered  to  have 
retamed  all  its  odious  characteristics, 
and  therefore  to  be  worthy  of  confisca- 
tion. Having,  therefore,  given  some 
reasons  why  incumbents  wiU  not  capital- 
ize their  vested  interests,  I  want  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that,  even  if  their 
vested  interests  are  capitalized,  no  per- 
manent endowment  can  g^w  from  that 
capitalization.  That  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  dear.    It  is  a  point  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  and  I  mention  it  now 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  discussed  in 
Committee.  I  do  not  see  how  any  per- 
manent endowment  can  accrue.  As  the 
body  to  which  I  shall  have  after- 
waras  to  refer  is  in  the  position  of  an 
insurance  company — ^if  it  gain  on  one 
life  it  may  lose  on  another ;  but  on  the 
average  &ere  are  2,000  clergymen,  and 
when  all  the  lives  have  terminated,  and 
all  the  vested  interests  come  to  an  end, 
it  will  be  foimd  that  the  debtor  and 
oreditor  accoimt  wiU  be  pretty  nearly 
balanced.  Therefore,  I  cannot  believe 
that  those  who  are  possessed  of  vested 
interests  will  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
position, and  if  they  do  I  want  to  im- 
press on  the  House — ^for  there  are  many 
non.  Gentlemen  on  the  Liberal  side  who 
do  not  wish  for  confiscation — I  want  to 
impress  on  the  House  that  no  perma- 
nent endowment  can  accrue  from  the 
scheme.  That  is  the  main  conclusion 
which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  debate. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  shown  the  House 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  in  an 
eztraordinaiy  position,  and  it  wiU  re- 
quire all  his  genius  to  get  him  out  of  it. 
He  comes  forward  as  a  great  confiscator, 
and  then  he  finds  that  he  cannot  accom- 
plish the  act  of  spoliation  without  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  those  whom  he  is 
going  to  rob.  It  did  require  the  fer- 
vent spirit  of  the  First  Imnister  of  the 
Crown  to  have  devised  such  a  scheme ; 
and,  whatever  the  result,  I  think  its 
ingenuity  is  really  an  honour  to  the 
British  Parliament.  I  have  shown  that, 
having  devised  the  scheme,  he  has 
offered  four  inducements  to  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church  to  co-operate  with 
him,  and  I  have  also  shown  that  the 
four  inducements  are  utterly  futile.  For 
the  sake  of  time,  I  will  not  recapitulate 
what  they  are,  because  I  am  qmte  sure 
they  must  be  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  every  hon.  Member.  Well,  but  is 
there  anything  else  in  the  Bill  which 
might  justify  the  Irish  Church,  how- 
ever disappointed,  to  this  act  of  su- 
pernatural patriotism  ?  The  manner  in 
which  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is 
treated  in  this  Bill  as  regards  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth  —  is  that  an  induce- 
ment to  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  to 
co-operate  in  its  own  spoliation  ? 

Now,  in  making  any  comments  upon 
Mr,  Biwaeli 


Mamooth  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
understood.   If  this  measure  is  to  be 
carried,   or  any  measure  of  the  kind, 
I  cannot  consider  the  case  of  Maynooth 
with  any  prejudices  arising  from  the 
objects  for  which  the  endowment  was 
made.  I  only  view  the  case  of  Maynooth 
as  I  view  tnat  of  any  person  disturbed 
and  distressed  by  a  Bill  of  this  kind.    If 
the  safety  of  the  State  does  require  mea- 
sures of  this  kind,  I  say  that  the  in- 
terests you  deal  with  should  be  dealt 
with  justly,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
liberally.     That  is  the  principle  I  would 
lay  down,   and  I  could  make  no  excep- 
tion of  course  of  Maynooth.    Therefore, 
if  I  make  any  comments  as  to  the  ar- 
rangements  proposed  with   regard    to 
Maynooth,  it  is  not  because  Maynooth 
ib  concerned  that  I  make  them,  but  be- 
cause there  is  exceptional  treatment  in 
this  as  in  other  instances,  and  because 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  equal  jus- 
tice is  meted  out.    I  will  not  touch  upon 
the  point  upon  which  an  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Gl^orfi^e  Jenkinson)  addressed  a  Ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  this 
evening.    I  think  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
quite  entitled  to  put  that  Question,  be- 
cause I  know  that  men  of  the  highest 
authority  think  that  part  of  the  scneme 
founded  on  principles  of  the  most  am- 
biguous nature.    I  willingly  accept  the 
explanation  bf  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
almough  it  was  an  explanation  which, 
as  fEur  as  justice  was  concerned,  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.     But  I  do  not 
dweU  upon  that.  I  apprehend  that,  when 
we  come  to  consider  this  question,  the 
life  interests,  whether  Eoman  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  ought  to  be  estimated  and 
appraised  on  the  same  principles.    But, 
Sir,  in  the  arrangement  with  respect  to 
Maynooth — and  mat  arrangement  is  one 
of  those  which  are  to  induce  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church    to  co-operate  with 
Ministers — ^there  are  circumstances  which 
appear  to  me  to  be   of   an  invidious 
character.     Now,  we  shall  assume  for  a 
moment  that  the  same  number  of  years 
are  taken  in  calculating  vested  interests, 
both  Protestant  and  Koman  CathoHc. 
But  in  the  case  of  Maynooth  the  vested 
interests,  on  no  pretence  whatever,  could 
be  estimated  at  fourteen  or  even  seven 
years*  purchase.     You  have  applied  to 
all  the  students  of  the  College,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  the  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  same  principles  which, 
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aooording  to  the  version  giren  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  this  evening,  are 
applied  to  those  who  enjoy  vested  in- 
terests in  the  Protestant  Church.  Now, 
Sir,  that  is  not  just.  The  position  of  a 
student  or  scholar  at  Maynooth  is  not 
analogous  in  any  degree  to  that  of  an 
incunH>ent  in  the  Insh  Church.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  the 
vested  interests  of  the  Professors.  No 
one  grudges  the  vested  interests  of  the 
Professors.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
full  and  liberal  appreciation  of  their 
vested  interests ;  but  we  have  the  best 
evidence  of  what  the  amount  of  the 
vested  interests  of  the  Professors  is. 
I  was  in  the  House  when  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  brought  forward  the  Maynooth  En- 
dowment, and  I  remember  the  parti- 
cular impression  that  was  made  on  the 
House  as  he  proceeded,  but  not  in  detail, 
to  propose  the  amount  of  salaries  to  be 
given  to  the  chief  officers  of  Ma3niooth. 
For  reasons  which  are  obvious  he  said 
that  he  should  propose  for  that  purpose 
an  endowment  of  £6,000  a  year.  Now, 
therefore,  we  know  that  the  vested  in- 
terests of  the  Professors,  on  which  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  enlarged,  must  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  endowment 
of  £6,000  a  year,  and  with  those  figures 
I  confess  I  never  could  arrive  at  the  re- 
sults to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  come.  Now,  Sir,  are  there  any  other 
reasons  with  regard  to  Majnooth  which 
should  also  make  the  Iri^  Ptotestant 
Church  refrain  from  accepting  the  pro- 

r>sition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman? 
think  that  such  reasons  may  be  foimd 
in  the  source  from  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  acknowledged,  not  only 
in  his  speech,  but  in  his  %ill,  that  the 
compensation  for  the  College  of  May- 
nootn  is  to  be  derived.  This  appears  to 
me  to  bo  a  subject  of  g^eat  seriousness, 
and  one  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man owes  an  explanation  to  the  House. 
If  there  was  anything  which  we  under- 
stood from  the  debates  of  last  Session, 
and  from  the  speeches  of  last  autumn — 
if  there  was  anything  which  was  more 
clearly  understood  than  another  from  the 
fervid  declarations  made  on  the  impas- 
sioned hustings  of  Lancashire,  it  was 
this,  that  although  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland  was  to  be  plundered,  none  of 
its  property  was  to  be  eiven  to  the 
ministers  of  any  other  religion,  and  none 
of  its   proper^  was  to  be  apj^ed  to 


Imperial  porposee.  These  were  the  re- 
iterated pledges  given  to  the  country; 
and  upon  the  understanding  of  those  and 
of  siznilar  declarations,  no  doubt,  the 
vote  of  the  country  was  taken.  Well, 
Sir,  are  those  pledge  redeemed  by  the 
measure  before  us  r  Is  that  double  en- 
gagement of  the  Prime  Minister  frd- 
filled  ?  I  put  it  to  the  candour  of  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  have  referred  to 
the  debates  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  declarations  made  from 
the  hustings  of  Lancashire  last  au- 
tumn ;  but.  Sir,  I  need  not  have  revived 
any  painM  memories,  I  might  have  ap- 

gealed  to  the  Preamble  of  the  right 
on.  G^tleman's  own  Bill.  In  the 
Preamble  it  is  said  that  it  is  eipe- 
dient  to  do  several  things — that  the 
Irish  Church  should  cease  to  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
Enrty  of  the  said  Church,  after  satis- 
all  just  and  equitable  claims, 
d  be  held  and  applied  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Irish  people,  but  not  fiur 
the  maintenance  of  any  Church,  or  of 
the  dergy  of  any  other  communion,  nor 
for  "the  teaching  of  religion."  Why, 
Sii*,  that  is  the  Preamble  of  the  BilL 
One  would  have  supposed  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  after  the  Bill  had 
been  drawn,  and  that  by  some  inad- 
vertence—nobody attends  to  a  Preamble 
— ^the  original  Preamble  was  allowed  to 
remain.  It  must  be  the  Preamble  of  the 
first  Cabinet  Council — ^it  cannot  be  that 
of  the  last.  But  how  stands  the  case  as 
regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledgee 
that  all  the  property  of  the  Irisn  I^o- 
testant  Church  should  be  devoted  to 
Irish,  and  not  to  Imperial  purposes? 
Maynooth  is  supportea  at  thu  moment 
by  the  Exchequer  of  the  Empire.  The 
Regium  Danum  is  supplied  m>m  Down- 
ing Street.  But  now  they  are  both  to  be 
sux>plied  by  the  confiscation  of  property 
which,  whether  it  be  Boman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  property  originally — ^I  do  not 
now  go  into  questions  of  mat  kind — 
both  Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
must  agree  with  me  is  Irish  property, 
and  to  that  amount  the  Imneriai  Ez- 
diequer  is  to  be  relieved,  in  me  face  of 
pledges  which  all  mtist  acknowledge 
were  repeatedly  and  solemnly  given,  and 
imder  which  no  such  result  could  have 
been  contemplated. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  may  be  the 
general  result  on  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
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testant  Church  when  this  measnre  is 
carried  to  completion ;  because,  however 
mmaturaly  however  impossible  it  may 
seem  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  should 
oo-operate  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  we  cannot  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  measure  imless,  as  we  proceed  with 
it,  we  assimie  that  the  Church  will,  how- 
ever imwillingly,  co-operate  with  him. 
Assuming  then,  that  they  will  co-operate 
with  him — assuming  that  his  plan  is  car- 
ried, let  us  glance  at  what  in  a  few  years 
will  be  the  position  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  And  I  put  this  be- 
fore hon.  Gentlemen  on  either  side  of 
the  House  convinced  that,  in  respect  to 
a  great  measure  of  this  kind,  they  must 
be  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  acting 
with  generosity  as  weU  as  justice.  Now, 
it  is  quite  on  the  cards — ^it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable — ^that  in  a 
certain  nimiber  of  years,  probably  in  the 
ten  years  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man fixes  upon,  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church  will  not  have  a  shilling  of  pro- 
perty ;  while  they  wiU  see,  on  the  other 
nana,  a  richly  endowed  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  and  a  venr  comfortable  Presby- 
terian body,  and  bothprovided  for  out  of 
their  own  property !  Well,  is  it  desirable 
that  such  results,  not  of  severe  justice,  but 
I  say  of  unnecessary  injustice,  should  be 
accomplished  by  Parliament  ?  It  is  very 
true  that  it  is  said  there  is  the  sum  of 
£500,000  which  wiU  go  to  the  Irish 
Church  in  satisfaction  of  the  private 
endowments  created  since  1660.  I  do 
not  touch  now  on  what  I  thought  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  fixing  on  the 
year  1660;  for,  in  criticizing  this  mea- 
sure, with  the  great  indulgence  of  the 
House,  I  must,  of  course,  omit  many 
points.  But  the  interest  on  that  £500, 000 
— ^which  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  will 
be  £500,000,  though  I  will  take  it  as 
£500,000 — the  interest  of  that  simi 
would  not  keep  in  repair  the  churches 
of  which  we  have  he£u:d  so  much.  If 
they  are  to  undertake  the  repair  of  those 
churches,  there  must  be  a  fund  for  the 
purpose,  and  £16,000  or  £17,000  a  year 
womd  be  absorbed  in  that  way.  WeU, 
what  else  have  they  got?  What  is 
most  extraordinary,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  absolutely  proposed  that 
£20,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  or  £200,000 
in  all,  should  be  given  to  the  body  of 
Church  Commissioners  in  Dublin  who 
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are  to  manage  this  great  transaotion* 
Why,  will  not  the  New  Church  Bodv 
have  as  large  a  task  to  fulfil,  which  will 
probably  cost  them  £10,000  a  year,  or 
it  may  be  £20,000  ?— for  if  they  do  their 
work  completely,  it  can  hardly  be  less 
expensive  than  that  of  the  Church  Com- 
missioners. There  must  be  funds  to 
create  and  organize  that  new  ecclesi- 
astical world  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  looks  as  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing his  purpose. 

So  much  for  me  general  result  upon 
the    condition  of  the  Irish  Protestiuit 
Church ;  but  I  wish  now  to  place  before 
the  House  the    general  result  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  confiiscation.   And  what 
is  it  ?    It  is  the  old  story.    Assuming — 
which  I  win  do  for  the  sake  of  argument 
— ^that  the  good  sense  and  good  temper 
of  the  House  will  modify  all  the  arrange- 
ments about  Maynooth,  will  take  care 
that  justice,  ample  justice,  shall  be  done 
to  that  institution,    but    at  the    same 
time   no    injustice   done    to   the    Pro- 
testant Church,  and  that  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Ministry  shall  be  com- 
pletely fulfilled  in  that  respect — ^assum- 
ing that  to  be  the  case,  what  do  I  see  in 
this  Bill  ?  Why,  that  the  whole  property 
of   the    Churdi  of   Ireland,   generally 
speaking,  will  go  to  the  landlords.  Well, 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  had  a  slice 
of  that    property  before.      For  thirty 
years  they  have  had  £100,000  a  year. 
They  have  probably  had  £3,000,000  of 
that  property,  and  what  good  has  it  done 
them?    Is  the  state  of  Ireland  more 
tranquil  and  serene,  or  have  they  better 
preserved  the  institutions  to  which  they 
were  devoted,  because  they  for  a  moment 
Ewjcepted  any  share  of  that  plimder? 
Why,  we  all  know  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  followed.    And  what  is  it  that 
is  now  proposed  ?  Why,  a  scheme  which, 
when  we  come  to  investigate  it,  decurly 
shows  that  the  whole  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  is  to  be  absorbed  in  the  land. 
The    right  hon.  Gentleman   says  that 
every  landowner  may  buy  up  the  tithe 
rent-charge  on  his  land,  when  his  tithe 
rent-charge  will  be  instantly  absorbed  in 
his  land ;  and  then  if  the  landowner  will 
not  buy  the  tithe  rent-charge  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  makes  out  a  compulsory 
account  by  which  the  landowner  shall 
seem  to  buy  it.    But  the  result  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  will 
be  immediately  absorbed  in  the  land. 
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and  that  there  will  be  a  complicated 
system  of  pecuniary  transactions  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  forty-five 
years.  Five-and-forty  years'  engage- 
ments of  Irish  landlords !  And  that, 
too,  in  a  country  which  confiscates 
Church  property — in  a  country  where 
there  is  a  hmd  question  looming  in  the 
future.  Do  you  not  think  that  me  land- 
lords will  want  justice  done  to  the  land  ? 
Do  you  not  think  they  will  come  forward 
and  say — **Well,  if  the  land  question 
must  be  settled,  we  will  take  a  part  in 
its  settlement?"  Depend  upon  it  when 
the  great  rising  occurs — when  the  great 
demand  to  which  I  have  referred  is  made, 
and  expounded  by  the  eloquence  and 
learning  of  the  clergy  of  the  three 
Churches — the  Irish  landlords  will  won- 
derfully sympathize  with  that  new  Act  of 
Settlement.  And  when  that  demand  is 
made,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  have 
either  to  accede  to  it,  or  he  must  take  re- 
fuge in  the  alternative,  which  I  will  in  a 
moment  mention.  Well,  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  is  to  be  absorbed  in  the  land,  with 
engagements  spreading  over  forty -five 
years.  There  nave  been  engagements 
with  the  English  Exchequer  for  shorter 
terms  which  were  never  fulfilled.  And 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  ?  The 
surplus  is  given  to  the  maintenance  of 
pauper  lunatics  and  other  purposes  of 
that  kind.  Well,  but  there  are  paiiper 
lunatics  in  other  countries  besides  lie' 
land.  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  Ireland 
and  in  England ;  and  although  we  are 
told,  as  a  Cabinet  secret,  that  there  are 
idiots  peculiar  to  Ireland,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in 
Ireland  is  greater,  relatively  to  the 
amoimt  of  population,  than  in  England, 
or  that  in  Ireland  tiiiey  cost  more  in 
proportion  than  they  do  here.  English 
county  Members  generally  are  able  to 
speak  on  this  point.  In  my  own  coimty 
of  Buckingham  we  have  built  within  a 
very  few  years  a  lunatic  asylum  upon  a 
costly  scale.  We  did  it  in  deference 
to  the  commands  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  has  added  considerably  to 
our  rates.  It  may  have  been  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  expenditure,  but  it  was 
a  very  costly  one.  We  have  not  yet 
fulfilled  all  our  engagements  in  respect 
to  it,  and  this  has  been  one  of  those 
subjects  which  have  occasioned  consi- 
derable dissatisfaction  among  the  great 


body  of  the  population.  No  doubt  the 
object  is  a  proper  one ;  but  how  can  you 
justify  yourself  to  your  constituents  who 
are  grumbling  about  the  county  rates, 
espeoialLy  supposing  that  you  should 
have  to  pay  £3,000  next  quarter  sessions, 
if  they  say,  '^  We  understand  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  affects  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  land,  so  far  as  Ireland  ia 
concerned,  is  going  to  have  pauper  luna- 
tics paid  for  out  of  the  Church  funds? 
Now,  if  the  Irish  Church  is  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  the  funds  applied  in  this 
way,  why  shoidd  not  our  pauper  luna- 
tics have  the  same  sort  of  support  ? ' '  Sir, 
whatever  is  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  limatics  or  any  object  of  that 
kinl  ^  go.  or  at  lea«/the  Wt  bulk 
of  it  will  go,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  whatever  hoem  pocus  we  may  be  told 
to  the  contrary.  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  that. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  at 
this  hour  I  shall  only  very  briefly  advert. 
I  will  now  assimie  mat,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  Irisn 
Chmtm  being  induced  to  co-operate  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unjust,  and,  as  I  think,  prepos- 
terous arrangement  which,  if  they  did 
co-operate  with  him,  thev  wotdd  assist 
in  accomplishing — ^I  will  jot  the  moment 
assume  that  this  body  will  so  co-operate 
with  him,  and  will  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Bill ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  the 
New  Church  Body  is  to  be  created.  Consi- 
der the  possibility  of  the  thing.  There  are 
700,000  Protestants  scattered  over  Ire- 
land. Sometimes  they  form  a  tolerably 
adequate  portion  of  the  poptdation,  but 
often  a  very  sparse  one.  Although 
alarmed  and  aggrieved  and  smarting 
under  what  they  consider  intolerable  in- 
juries, and  many  of  them  under  the  in- 
fluence of  great  fear,  they  are  suddenly 
called  upon  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country  to  accomplish  that  which  would 
require  all  his  ingenuity  and  all  his 
statesmanlike  power  to  achieve— namely, 
to  create  a  new  ecclesiastical  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  which  shall  accom- 
plish all  those  offices  which  the  Church 
in  union  with  the  State,  and  with  its  ad- 
mirable temper  when  assisted  by  the 
State,  has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
fulfil  and  agree  about.  And  this  is  to  be 
done  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The 
clergy  and  the  laity — ^the  plundered  and 
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pmlezed  clergy  and  kit7----are  to  do  diai 
wluch  would  require  constant  Cabinet 
Ooondls,  and  eren  years  of  mature  and 
e!zperienced  deliberation.  Wbo  are  the 
elergy  and  laity  of  Ireland  ?  How  are 
you  to  call  the  Toioee  of  theee  700,000 
scattared  peo{4e?  We  are  often  told 
about  the  case  of  the  diBendowment  of 
the  Church  in  Canada — an  abeurd  in- 
stance to  bring  forward,  as  there  is  no 
analogy  between  the  two  cases.  In 
Canada,  indeed,  yon  did  say  that  the 
dergT  and  laity  were  to  come  to  some 
decision  on  these  important  points,  but 
then  you  defined  the  laity,  uk  your  Act 
you  said  that  the  laity  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  you  stated  by  what  firandiise 
the  lai^  were  to  be  elected.  But  nothing 
of  the  Jand  is  proposed  to  be  done  now. 
No  single  step  is  taken  to  assist  these 
menif  mey  were  willing  to  orercomethe 
immense  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
they  must  ineyitably  encounter.  What 
is  to  be  the  result  if  they  do  not  do  that 
which  no  human  beingunder  suchcircum- 
stancescando?  Why  the  State  is  to  seize 
upon  the  whole  property  of  the  Church 
thus  Tiolating  the  first  duty  of  a  trustee, 
and  shalring  confidence  in  the  tenure  of 
property  of  eyery  kind  in  the  ooimtry. 
The  State  is  to  take  the  whole  property 
of  the  Church  to  itself,  and  to  do  what 
it  likes  with  it,  defying  law  and  justice, 
and  treating  the  claims  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  with  the  utmost  contumely 
and  contempt. 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  to  be  the  remedial 
policy  for  Ireland.  You  have  been  dis- 
turbed and  distracted  by  a  clergy  not 
connected  with  the  State,  and  therefore 
you  are  now  to  have  three  sets  of  clergy 
not  connected  with  the  State.  You 
have  complained  over  and  over  again 
that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland 
was  the  want  of  a  variety  of  classes. 
But  here  is  an  Act  which  destroys  a 
dass.  You  have  told  us,  night  after 
night,  that  the  curse  of  Ireland  was 
the  want  of  resident  proprietors,  but 
here  is  le^slation  to  do  away  with  a 
great  number  of  resident  proprietors. 
The  curse  of  Ireland,  as  eveiy  one  knows, 
is  its  poverty,  and  here  is  an  Act  to  con- 
fiscate property ! 

Sir,  1  said  there  was  an  alternative. 
When  I  ventured  to  express  to  the  House 
the  probable  consequences  of  this  scheme 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  stated  to 
the  House  that  they  must  contemplate 
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the  poanlnlity  of  great  and  conliniied 
discontent  in  Ireland — that  that  disoon- 
teot  would  be  connected  with  the  qnee- 
tion  of  the  tenure  of  land — that  Uie 
clergy  disendowed  according  to  their  own 
statements  at  different  periods,  but  both 
of  them  agreeing  that  they  had  been 
disendowed,  would  become  the  natural 
and  powerful  mouthpieces  of  this  general 
discontent ;  and  thatyou  would  kave  to 
yi^d  to  the  demands  which  the  whole 
nation  through  its  most  powerful  organs 
would  advance,  and  with  wlvch  demands 
I  venture  to  say  the  Irish  landlords  would 
unite.  Their  claim  would  be  for  restcxr- 
ation.  All  classes  would  call  upon  you 
to  restore  the  popular  estate  which  you 
have  confiscated,  and,  whatever  dififorenoe 
of  o{nnion  might  still  subsist  between 
different  Churches  all  Churches  would 
agree  that  Irish  property  was  national 
property.  I  say,  then,  lliat  you  would 
have  to  consent  to  that  restoration  unless 
you  took  refuge  in  an  alternative.  I 
think  the  alternative  would  be  this.  I 
think  you  might  resist  what  was  called 
a  restoration  of  their  rights,  and  which 
would  probably  bring  about  a  scene  of 
universal  tumtdt.  Instead  of  complying 
with  this  demand  you  wotdd  say  to  tiiiem 
— ''  There  shall  be  religious  equality  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  You  disen- 
dowed clergv  shall  not  have  ground  to 
complain  of  being  treated  differently 
from  any  der^,  and  we  will  apply  to 
the  Church  in  England  the  same  princi- 
ples which  we  have  applied  to  the  Church 
in  Ireland."  That  conclusion  appears 
to  me  to  be  inevitable.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  some  Gentlemen  who  hear 
me  who  would  not  regret  such  a  consum- 
mation. I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  Gentlemen  sitting  in  this  House  who 
approve  such  a  policy,  and  that  they  have 
in  the  country  a  party  which  likewise  ap- 
proves such  a  policy.  But  I  do  not  approve 
such  a  policy,  and  I  am  sure,  whatever 
may  be  the  majority  those  Gentlemen 
have  in  this  House,  they  will  not  grudge 
me  the  right  of  asserting  the  propriety 
of  my  opinion.  Sir,  I  believe  that  that 
result  will  be  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  himself,  though 
he  may  not  now  approve,  still  contem- 
plates it.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 
Englemd  could  occur  without  very  great 
disturbance.     I  am  convinced  that  it 
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might  lead  to  consequences  which  those  what  heroic  efforts  the  ^eat  blessings 

who  have  not  given  a  veiy  long  con-  of  regulated  freedom  and  temperate  re- 

sideration  to  the  subject  may  think  im-  ligion  have  been  secured,  and  how  mudhi 

possible  or  remote.    I  believe  that  these  they  have  tended  to  the  greatness  and 

consequences  wotdd  be  near  at  hand,  the  gloiy  of  our  common  country.  Custom 

England  cannot  afford  revolutions.   Eng-  has  made  this  a  strong  and  tradition  has 

lana  has  had  her  revolutions.  It  is  indeed  made  it  a  wise  nation.    There  are  now 

because  she  had  revolutions  about  200  highflying  statesmen  who  make  war  on 

years  ago,  before  other  nations  had  their  tradition  and  scorn  custom.    I,  for  one, 

revolutions,  that  she  gained  her  great  will  not  take  upon  myseK  the  responsi- 

8t€u<t  in  wealth  and  empire.    Now,  Sir,  bility  of  their  courses.    I  have  expressed 

what  have  we   obtained  by  those  re-  fully,  but  freely,   as  our  political  life 

volutions  ?     A   period   of  nearly   200  permits,  my  view  of  the  policy  of  the 

years  of  great  serenity  and  the  secured  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 

stability  of  the  State.    I  attribute  these  GK)vemment.    I  believe  the  Bill  he  has 

happy  characteristics  of  our  history  to  introduced  for  the  disestablishment  and 

this  circumstance,  that  in  this  interval  we  disendowment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 

did  solve  two  of  the  finest  and  profound-  to  be  a  dangerous  measure,  and,  what 

est  political  problems.   We  accomplished  is  more,  a  great  mistake ;   and  I  leave 

complete  personal  and,  in  time,  complete  its  consideration  with  confidence  to  the 

political  liberty,  and  combined  them  with  prudence  and  patriotism  of  Parliament, 

order.    We  achieved  complete  relieious  *        j        x                j    x     i              x 

Uberty,  and  we  uiuted  it  with  a  na-  Amendment  ^rop^ed    to  leave  out 

tional  &ith.     These  two  immense  ex-  ^«  "^  '  """"Tj  \^^  **^®  .f^^  °^^* 

ploits  have  won   for  this  country  re-  Question  to  add  the  words  "jrpon  this 

iulated  freedom  and  temperate  reU-  ^l'^J'''''^'-^'':,^f9  , 
lion,  and  these  blessings  we^ave  I  am  .  Qtiestaon  proposed  "Tliat  the  word 
Wd  to  say,  secured  mainly  by  the  "^"^  stand:  part  of  the  Question." 
action — sometimes  the  unconscious  action  Mb.  W.  H.  GBEGrOItY  said,  that  no 
— ^but  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  two  one  who  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
great  political  parties  in  the  State.  I  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  fail  to  have 
have  often,  when  I  have  had  to  consider  perceived  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
the  history  of  what  are  called  **  Whigs  "  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  quoted  in 
and  ''  Tories,"  been  surprised  that,  iSter  The  Times  that  morning,  **  the  verdict  of 
great  national  vicissitudes,  and  notwith-  the  coointry  had  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
standing  the  enormous  blunders  and  mis-  path,"  and  that  continued  resistance  to 
takes  which  confessedly  both  have  made,  the  measure  before  them  could  have  no 
and  the  occasional  violence,  not  to  say  other  effect  than  to  broaden  and  lengthen 
faction,  of  their  conduct  which  our  annaU  that  shadow.  There  were  many  in  the 
record,  these  two  great  parties  should  al-  House  who  remembered  the  speech  de- 
ways  re-appear.  That  fact  proves  that  livered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
there  m\ist  be  something  very  deep  in  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  he  de- 
their  roots,  and  that  they  must  have  nounced  the  Irish  Establishment  as  one 
touchod  the  heart  of  the  people.  Speak-  of  the  main  grievances  of  Ireland.  He 
ing  now,  not  as  a  paruzan,  I  believe  had  since  characterized  that  speech  as 
the  Tory  party,  however  it  may  at  **  heedless  rhetoric;"  but  those  "who  heard 
times  have  erred,  has  always  been  the  it  would  contrast  the  vigour  and  earnest- 
friend  of  local  government,  and  that  ness  and  conviction,  when  the  right  hon. 
the  instinct  of  the  nation  made  it  feel  Gentleman  was  before  his  time,  with  the 
that  on  local  government  political  free-  laboured  triviality  of  his  present  speech, 
dom  depended.  It  has  been  the  glo-  when  he  knew  well  he  was  lagging  be- 
rious  privilege  of  the  great  Whig  party  hind  the  age.  If  he  judged  the  right 
to  achieve  religious  liberty,  because,  by  hon.  Gentleman  aright  he  wotdd  pre- 
as  wise  an  instinct,  they  felt  that  reli-  fer  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  to 
gious  liberty  must  be  based  on  the  con-  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman  shoidd  be 
nection  between  civil  authority  and  eode-  based  on  the  **  heedless  rhetoric"  of 
siastical  influence.  These  have  secured  twenty-five  years  ago,  rather  than  on 
to  us  the  advantages  we  enjoy.  In  the  solemn  convictions  he  had  delivered 
this  age  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  by  that  evening.    Now,  before  joining  issue 
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with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  other 
points,  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  was  glad  that 
there  seemed  one  topic  of  agreement 
between  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  irritation  of  all  three 
Churches  in  Ireland  which  wotdd  be 
caused  by  this  measure.  He  hinted  that 
he  wotdd  be  in  favour  of  doing  some- 
thing to  gratify  all  three  Churches,  and 
he  woidd  have  been  right  in  doing  so. 
He  TMr.  Ghregory)  was  ready  to  admit 
that  if  he  had  full  power  of  dealing  with 
this  Church  question  as  he  thought  best, 
he  wotdd  have  dealt  with  it  in  a  broader 
and  simpler  manner  than  the  present 

§lan.  He  had  the  same  feeling  about 
iese  ecclesiastical  endowments  which 
was  entertained  by  Mr.  0*Connell.  He 
considered  they  ^ould  be  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended — namely,  religious 
purposes.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  had  conscientious  objections,  or 
that  he  would  raise  the  cry  of  sacrilege 
if  they  were  applied  to  objects  of  general 
utility ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
as  Ireland  was  concerned,  more  satisfac- 
tion and  less  irritation  wotdd  have  arisen 
had  these  revenues  been  devoted  to  pur- 
poses strictly  religious.  In  fact,  he  wotdd 
nave  reversed  the  Preamble  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  and  enacted  ''that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  shoiQd  be  held  and  ap- 
^ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  different 
Churches  and  their  ministry  and  for  the 
teaching  of  religion."  He  shotdd  have 
done  this  by  capitalizing  the  property  of 
the  Establishea  Church  and  dividing  it 
between  each  denomination  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  numbers,  leaving 
each  to  deal  with  their  own  share  pre- 
cisely as  they  pleased,  but  with  this  one 
provision — that  a  glebe  house  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  shoiQd  be  procured 
for  the  use  of  clergymen  of  every  de- 
nomination wherever  a  congregation  of  a 
certain  size  existed.  There  was  hardly 
a  parish  in  Ireland  which  such  a  course 
would  not  have  cheered  and  gratified 
and  brightened.  Those  were  the  opinions 
he  had  always  held ;  but  it  was  one  thing 
to  see  one's  own  way,  and  another  thing 
to  get  others  to  view  matters  like  one- 
self. He  had  not  been  in  London  five 
days  after  Parliament  met  when  he  saw, 
— as,  of  course,  the  Government  had  long 
foreseen — that  it  was  impossible  to  de^ 
with  this  question  in  this  manner  had 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory 


they  been  even  so  disposed.  They  would 
have  been  opposed  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Scotch  Members,  by  the  Nonconfor- 
mist English  Members,  and  by  many 
other  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  near  him, 
who  were  neither  Scotchmen  nor  Non- 
conformists, but  who  woidd  not  tolerate 
the  idea  of  a  great  scheme  of  re-distri- 
bution, or  rather  of  re-endowment.  The 
attitude  of  so  many  Presbyterians  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  to  judge  by  the 
late  meeting  in  Belfast,  objectmg  to  any 
allocation  of  the  funds  to  religious 
purposes,  must  have  confirmed  the  views 
of  tne  Gt)vemment ;  and  the  silence  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  as  to  their  ac- 
quiescence in  any  scheme  of  re-distribu- 
tion, which  might  give  rise  to  the  impu- 
tation that  the  nope  of  gain  rather  than 
the  hope  of  justice  and  equality  had  in- 
fluenced their  action,  was  another  strong 
ai^ument  against  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan  preferred  by  him.  But  what  would 
the  Conservative  party  have  done  had 
such  a  proposal  been  made,  even  had 
it  imdoubtedly  been  the  best  for  the 
jftiture  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land ?  It  was  clear  they  would  at  once 
have  linked  their  fortunes  with  the  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gungway,  and  have 
overthrown  the  Bill.  Was  he  not  justi- 
fied in  saying  this  —  that  their  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  Church  was  but  secondary 
in  comparison  with  a  political  success? 
Did  they  not  remember  that  memor- 
able night  last  year  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Mr.  Aytoun) 
tacked  on  his  provision  for  the  disen- 
dowment  of  Maynooth  to  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
Now  the  Members  opposite,  the  Mends 
of  establishment  ana  endowment,  must 
have  known  that,  if  a  purely  collegiate 
endowment  like  Maynooth  should  be  in- 
troduced into  a  measure  for  ecclesiasticcd 
endowment,  Trinity  College,  the  pride 
8md  boast  and  bulwark  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ireland,  must  go  also ;  yet 
how  well  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  remembered 
the  eager  anxious  faces  of  the  supporters 
of  the  late  Government, — their  ill  con- 
cealed triumph,  in  the  hope  that  the  Op- 
position Leader  would  refuse  this  pro- 
vision. But  they  were  disappointed.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
accepted  it.  He  kept  his  word — May- 
nootn  was  to  be  disendowed;  but  they 
had  heard  the  ominous  announcement 
that    Triniiy    College  was  next  to  be 
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overliaiilecl.      They  who  were  Liberals 
rejoiced  at  this;  but  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  indebted  to  the  Conserva- 
tive party  for  the  absolute  necessity  they 
had   forced  upon   the   Government    of 
immediate  dealing  with  Trinity  College. 
Thus  it  was  clear  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
think  of  any  plan  of  re-distribution ;  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  accept  any  plan 
that  was  based  upon  principles  of  equa- 
lity^ was  immediate  in  its  operation,  6uid 
final.      He  (Mr.    Gregory)  had  found 
these  requisites  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
he  would  give  it  his  imremitting  sup- 
port.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just   spoken  had  asked,  did  they 
think    this    BiU    would    produce    cahn 
and  contentment  in  Ireland?    He  (Mr. 
Gregory)  would  not  affirm  that  it  would; 
but  he  did  affirm  that  without  such  a 
Bill  it  was  impossible  there  could  be 
calm  or  contentment.     There  were  vari- 
ous disturbing  causes  still  in  Ireland 
— a  strong  feeling  of  nationality,  which 
the  Protestant  clergy  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  to  have  taken  up — disatisfac- 
tion  about  land  and  education;  but  he 
had  invariably  held  that  religious  ani- 
mosity, produced  by  religious  ascend- 
ancy, had  hitherto  tainted  and  poisoned 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  Ireland.  Every- 
thing in  that  island  had  been  set  awry 
by  long-continued  injiistice,  practised  un- 
der the  name  6uid  shield  of  religion.     In 
the   north  they  had  the  Presbyterian, 
Scotch  in  blood,  character,  and  religion. 
In  his  own  country  he  would  have  been 
a  stout  Liberal ;  but  in  Ireland  he  had 
been,   until  recently,  a  most   rampant 
Tory.       Keligious    animosity,    and  the 
pride  of  ascendancy,  had  done  this.    He 
(Mr.  Gregory)  used  the  words   **  until 
recently,"  for  the  presence  at  that  mo- 
ment of  the  hon.  Members  for  Belfast, 
Carrickfergus,  and  Londonderry  on  the 
Benches  near    him   showed  tnat    ano- 
ther spirit  was  evoked,  and  that  the  men 
of  the   north  preferred  the  concord  of 
their  country  to  a  miserable  and  mischie- 
vous ascendancy.     Then  let  them  turn  to 
the  other  parts  of  Ireland.     There  they 
had  the  Irish  Homan  Catholic  peasant, 
deeply  and  even  passionately  attached 
to  those   above  him,  if  kindly  treated 
— intensely  aristocratic  in  feeling — Con- 
servative by  thought,  habit,  and  tradi- 
tion— ^yet  they  found  him    allied  with 
those  who  professed  the  most  advanced 
and  unsettling  doctrines.      They  found 
also,    in   many   instcmces,   the    Boman 
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Catholic  clergy — ^members  of  the  most 
conservative  religion  imder  the  sun 
—  forced,  by  the  feeling  of  wrong, 
to  sympathize  with  their  flocks,  and  to 
fight  under  the  same  banners.  Heli- 
gious  injustice  has  done  all  this.  He 
(Mr.  GJregory)  had  ever  before  him  the 
words  of  a  chorus  in  one  of  the  Greek 
tragedies  when  he  thought  of  the  strange 
position  of  Ireland — **  The  fountains  of 
the  sacred  rivers  flow  backward  to  their 
sources,  for  justice  is  not  in  the  land." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  did  not  raise  the  "No  Popery" 
cry  on  this  occasion  ;  but  most  of  the 
Gentlemen  around  him  had  done  nothing 
else  this  autumn.  They  had  declared 
this  act  of  justice  was  to  subjugate  Ire- 
land to  the  Boman  Catholics,  who  wotdd 
never  be  content  imtil  they  had  obtained 
that  ascendancy  of  which  we  were  now 
divesting  ourselves,  and  that  even  then 
they  would  never  tolerate  a  Protestant 
Government.  But  were  these  observa- 
tions founded  on  facts?  Did  they  re- 
member what  occurred  in  Canada  six 
years  ago,  when  war  was  threatening 
with  the  United  States  ?  Did  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Prelates  assume  a  sullen  or  even 
doubtful  attitude  towards  their  Pro- 
testant Monarch  ?  No ;  they  issued  ad- 
dresses, calling  on  their  Boman  Catholic 
flocks  to  be  loyal  to  the  flag  of  England 
— for  that  under  no  other  form  of  go- 
vernment could  they  enjoy  more  tho- 
rough equality,  justice,  and  protection. 
A  tiiend  of  his — Mr.  Ussher,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman  —  a  few  years  since 
visited  Prussia,  in  order  to  see  how  they 
managed  their  religious  matters  there. 
He  wrote  a  most  interesting  pamphlet 
called  Ths  Church  of  Rome  in  its  relations 
with  Protestant  Governments,  He  de- 
scribed the  perfect  equality  that  pre- 
vailed in  Prussia  in  the  dealings  of 
the  State  with  all  religious  bodies,  and 
he  summed  up  — 

**  We  here  lee  the  Ronuin  Catholic  Church — fiir 
from  being,  as  she  is  to  us  in  Ireland,  a  source 
of  weakness  and  frequent  trouble — turned  into  an 
arm  of  strength  for  the  State,  and  that  not  bj 
being  given  anj  privileges  or  bj  being  favoured 
more  than  other  creeds,  but  by  being  simply 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  others,  suffering  no 
disadvantages  and  enjoying  no  superiority." 

Now,  he  asked,  could  anyone  suppose 
that  Prussia  could  have  done  the  great 
things  she  had  done,  had  she  been  a 
kingdom  divided  against  herself?  Did 
they  think  if  her  citizens  had  been  mur- 
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dering  and  shootiiig  one  another  to 
tlie  cry  of  "To  hell  with  the  Pope  on 
the  Spree,"  or  to  ''  Perdition  to  Martin 
Lather  on  the  Bhine" — and  they  had 
recently  read  of  such  ecenes  in  the  meet 
prosperouA  and  enlightened  Ireland — 
that  she  would  have  formed  a  nnited 
Ghermany,  amalgamating  Protestants  and 
Catholics  into  one  Fatherland?  And  yet 
national  weakness  and  national  discord 
is  what  Gentlemen  opposite  wished  to 
foster  and  maintain.  They  conjured  up 
every  species  and  variety  of  fear,  and 
yet  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  and 
greatest  fear  of  all — a  distracted  and  di- 
vided State.  Last  year  the  Conservative 
Benches  resounded  with  every  imagin- 
able prophecy  of  woe  ;  but  this  year  the 
attitude  of  those  who  were  called  the 
friends  of  the  Church  was  absolutely 
extraordinary.  Listead  of  recognizing 
the  verdict  of  the  country  as  inevitable, 
and  providing  for  the  coming  change 
by  wise  and  prudent  counsels,  they 
seemed  to  look  to  visionary  schemes  of 
resistance,  and  to  some  kind  of  angelic 
interposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  a  meeting  re][>orted  that  morning  in 
the  north  of  L-eland,  the  cry  of  **  No 
Surrender"  was  raised  more  definitely 
than  ever,  and  a  rev.  Prelate  who  took 
the  chair,  and  who  recommended  wise 
and  prudent  counsels,  was  shouted  at 
as  **  Judas."  Was  that  the  way  to  save 
the  Church  ?  He  confessed  he  dreaded 
the  future  of  the  Church,  if  she  were 
allowed  to  drift  hopelessly  without  com- 
pass and  without  pilot  and  without 
chart.  That  was  the  real  danger.  Their 
Church  had  been  subjected  to  centu- 
ries of  fostering,  and,  if  he  might  so 
call  it,  to  hot-house  care.  Now  she  had 
to  be  exposed  to  the  rude  winds  of  hea- 
ven, ana  to  take  her  chance — she  had  to 
enter  the  race  with  other  denominations 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  though, 
like  Hamlet,  they  wore  **fat  and  scant 
of  breath,"  the  Irish  Protestants  seemed 
detemiinod  not  to  undergo  the  necessary 
training.  Yet  let  them  take  courage, 
and  deal  with  their  altered  circumstances 
like  men.  If  they  would  but  work  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  there  would  be 
ample  means  for  a  fresh  start.  **  But," 
saidhon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  '*  how  can 
the  few  Protestants  in  Ireland  support 
their  Church?"  Surely  the  wealthiest 
portion  of  the  Irish  community  could 
support  an  adequate  ministry.  But  no 
one  who  had  visited  America  ought  to 
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hare  any  feding  of  despair.  He  most 
have  seen  in  every  young  and  poor 
oommnnity,  in  every  town  whidi  sprang 
np  as  it  were  in  a  night,  commodious 
edifices  erected  for  God's  worship,  the 
ministers  supported,  and  the  services 
conducted  with  solenmitv  and  decorum. 
It  was  the  vohmtaiy  zeal  and  united 
efforts  of  these  poor  communities  which 
built  these  numerous  and  handsome 
churches.  He  said  "united  efforts,"  for 
he  remembered  walking  with  a  Boman 
Catholic  gentleman  in  Uie  town  of  Trois 
Bivieres,  in  Canada,  where  he  was 
g^reatly  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the 
many  and  handsome  churches.  "This  is 
the  Protestant  cathedral  which  we  have 
just  built,"  said  his  (Mr.  Gregory's)  com- 
panion. He  (Mr.  Gregory)  was  surprised, 
and  said,  "Which  you  built!  Did  you, 
although  a  Boman  Catholic,  contribute 
to  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  ?"  "Of 
course  I  did,"  said  he,  "and  not  only 
that,  but  our  Boman  Catholic  Bishop 
was  invited  also  to  subscribe."  "I  cannot, 
of  course,"  said  the  Bishop,  "subscribe 
to  an  heretical  Church,  but  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  put  a  spire  on  it?"  "Of 
course,"  said  the  applicant.  "Well," 
replied  the  Bishop,  "that  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  town,  and  I  hare  much 

Eleasure  in  subscribing  my  thirty  dol- 
irs  to  its  adornment."  Such  was  the 
^irit  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  confessed  that  when  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  when  he  saw  the  offensive 
religious  placards  in  the  streets,  reviling 
all  that  was  held  sacred  and  reveren- 
tial by  the  great  mass  of  Irishmen, 
when  he  read  the  fierce  invectives  in 
the  Press  against  his  fellow-Christians, 
and  when  he  listened  to  the  frantic  de- 
nimciations  in  the  pulpit,  he  felt  he  had 
got  into  an  atmosphere  where  only  theo- 
logical salamanders  could  exist,  and  he 
welcomed  the  voluntary  system  or  any 
system  which  would  compel  Irishmen  to 
look  after  their  own  religion,  and  to 
leave  their  neighbours  to  their  own  wor- 
ship and  belief  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  occupied  nearly 
an  hour  in  his  essay  on  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  the  connection  of 
Church  and  State.  He  showed  that  such 
a  system  had  every  grace  and  merit,  and 
that  disconnection  was  fraught  with  every 
mischief.  But  who  gave  the  first  prece- 
dent for  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment  ?  Why,  the  Gt)vemment  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  main- 
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spring.  Did  he  not  try  his  'prentice  hand 
on  Jamaica?  Well,  he  (Mr.  Gregory) 
would  not  upbraid  him  for  that ;  but  he 
would  bid  him  and  his  Friends  aroiind 
him  to  derive  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment from  this  very  act.  He  (Mr.  Gre- 
gory) had  recently  cut  out  of  The  Times 
an  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  Ja- 
maica, owing  to  the  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  enactment  of  the  Conser-, 
vative  Government.  This  account  stated 
that  though  the  Bishop  was  still  in  hope 
of  Imperial  assistance,  yet  that  the  Church 
was  preparing  for  what  must  take  place 
next  year.     That — 

*'  The  measure  in  question  had  produced  a  re- 
vulsion in  the  Church ;  that  it  had  suddenly 
sprung  into  life  and  beeome  full  of  activitj  in  its 
operations,  and  exhibited  an  amount  of  earnest- 
ness and  vitality  never  known  before." 

Jamaica  was  thus  indebted  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  inference  was 
that  Ireland  ere  long  might  be  similarly 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sat  opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Gladstone). 
Before  sitting  down,  in  addition  to  this 
cnmib  of  coinfort  from  Jamaica,  let  him 
give  to  hon.  Members  opposite  some  other 
encouragements  from  the  past.  Let  them 
look  at  all  the  great  successive  measures 
of  justice  to  Ireland  which  had  passed, 
and  the  result  of  those  measures.  Let 
them  begin  with  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. The  country,  according  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Diike  of  WeUington,  was 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  That  measure 
was  passed,  and  there  was  at  once  a  com- 
parative calm.  The  Tithe  Commutation 
Bill  foimd  the  peasantry  in  a  state  of 
frenzy.  It  became  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  there  was  instant  peace ;  every  single 
measure  of  justice,  not  excepting  the 
Abolition  of  Ministers'  Money,  had 
brought  with  it  its  own  blessing  and 
reward,  and  yet  every  single  one  of 
these  salutary  Acts  was  accompanied 
with  prophecies  of  ruin,  and  jeremiads 
and  denunciations  and  invectives  more 
lugubrious,  more  despairing,  more  me- 
nacing, than  at  present.  Let  those,  then, 
who  were  swayed  by  the  terrifying  as- 
surances of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  present  measure  was  as  **  disas- 
trous as  foreign  invasion,"  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  terrors  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  often  inspir- 
ing— and  which  no  doubt  he  felt — were 
nothing  more  substantial  than  those  un- 
comfortable dreams,  the  result  of  a  dis- 
ordered stomach,  from  which  men  awoke 


and  felt  very  comfortable.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  a  special  fondness 
for  arousing  terrors.  Sere  was  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  these  bugbears.  In 
1861  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  addressed 
a  meeting  at  Aylesbury.  After  harrow- 
ing his  listeners  by  narrating  to  them 
the  designs  of  reckless  men  '^in  the  most 
exalted  place  in  the  realm — in  Parlia- 
ment," against  the  Church  and  against 
religion,  he  proceeded  to  say — 

"  How  many  Bills  were  introduced  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  all  under  different  forms, 
having  one  sole  end  in  view— to  undermine  the 
Church  and  the  most  precious  privileges  of  Church- 
men. Our  mode  of  distributing  charities  is  called 
in  question,  our  cemeteries  threatened  with  inva- 
sion, our  adversaries  aim  at  changing  our  mar- 
riage laws,  at '  facilitating'  our  public  worship,  as 
they  protend,  and  of  despoiling  of  its  national 
character  the  sacred  constitution  of  our  Church." 

And  here  came  the  bugbear — 

"  As  to  church  rates,  my  opinion  is  well  known. 
I  believe  their  complete  abolition  would  be  a  ter- 
rible blow  struck  at  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  and  that  under  no  possible  or  imaginable 
circumstance  should  such  a  concession  be  made." 

And  yet  after  all  this  he  (Mr.  Gregory) 
found  the  abolition  of  church  rates  passed 
last  Session  with  the  greatest  equanimity; 
and  he  further  found  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn  (Lord 
Stanley)  congratulating  his  constituents 
before  llie  late  election  that  the  church 
rate  question  was  settled,  '^  as  it  alien- 
ated more  Mends  from  the  Establish- 
ment than  the  money  was  worth."  Thus 
it  turned  out  that  the  most  terrible  blow 
which  could  be  struck  at  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  was  a  subject  of  positive 
congratulation  on  the  part  of  another  of 
its  Leaders,  as  being  an  actual  benefit  to 
the  Church.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland  ;  he  had  no  fear  but  that  a  mo- 
derate ecclesiastical  system  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  one,  if  instead  of 
abandoning  themselves  to  resentment, 
or  standing  there,  **  gazing  idly  up  into 
Heaven,"  the  heads  of  me  Protestant 
Church  woiQd  look  their  position  in  the 
face,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  Legislature  was  de- 
termined to  impose.  The  Protestant  laity 
would  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  support 
their  Church,  and,  in  making  them,  Uiey 
wotdd  insist  on  the  clergy  availing  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  for  providing  for 
the  future  which  the  Bill  alforded.     He 
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thought  the  worst  friendsof  Protestantism 
were  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
followers,  wno  counselled  the  Irish  clergy 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  Hints  were  thrown  out  that 
the  House  of  Lords  wotdd  reject  it.  He 
did  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
suicidal  course  could  be  pursued  by  a  body 
of  prudent  farseeing  men;  but  this  he  did 
say,  that  if  this  Bill  was  thrown  out,  no 
matter  on  what  pretext,  they  would  see 
springing  up  in  one  hour,  through  the 
leng^n  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  a  sullen 
feoung  of  wrath  far  deeper,  far  wider, 
than  any  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
wildest  periods  of  agitation,  and  an  im- 
petus, tne  strength  of  which  cotdd  not 
be  measured,  would  be  given  to  that 
conviction  daily  gaining  ground,  that 
justice  from  an  English  ^Parliament  was 
a  hopeless  thing,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  great  Eepublic  of  the  West  that 
**  cometh  their  salvation."  It  depended 
on  the  great  Liberal  party  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe — it  was  by  closing  their 
ranks,  by  presenting  an  unbroken  front, 
by  sinking  all  minor  differences  of  opinion, 
liere  were  many  differences  of  opinion. 
He  (Mr.  Gregory)  might  think  that  May- 
nooth  ought  never  to  have  been  inserted 
in  this  BiS — ^he  might  think  that  the  com- 
pensation to  Maynooth  and  the  Presby- 
terians, as  the  payment  came  originally 
from  the  national  income,  shoidd  be  de- 
frayed from  national  resources  and  not 
out  of  these  emoluments;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  other  Gentlemen 
about  him  who  held  views  very  different 
from  his,  in  fact,  views  absolutely,  con- 
tradictory. He  (Mr.  Gregory)  was  ready 
to  waive  his  opinions  in  deference  to  theirs 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  and  he  in  re- 
turn expected  similar  deference  from 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  voluntary  system  would 
act  in  this  cordial  spirit  when  they 
considered  what  an  enormous  gain  this 
Bill  was  to  the  principles  they  held,  and 
of  what  vast  importance  it  was  to  Ire- 
land. If  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the 
foimdation  of  religious  equality  in  Ire- 
land, this  was  the  coping-stone  of  the 
edifice.  He  did  not  detract  from  the 
merits  of  those  who  passed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  they  overcame  the  pre- 
judices of  years,  and  admitted  their  fel- 
low-subjects to  the  privileges  they  pos- 
sessed ;  but  we  were  going  further,  we 
were  divesting  ourselves  of  the  privileges 
and  emolimients  we  possessed  that  our 
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relations  with  our  fellow-countiymen 
might  no  longer  be  tainted  with  the 
smallest  savour  of  injustice.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's (Jovemment  might  well  affix  to 
this  BiU,  when  it  became  law,  the  in- 
scription of  Pope  Sixtus  Y.  on  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Peter'" 


•*  yingixvA  bonos  magni  fundamina  ponere  templi, 
Sed  flnem  cseptia  ponere,  major  honos." 

'In  conclusion,  he  would  say  to  those  who 
were  of  the  same  religion  as  himself — 
let  them  be  hopefrd  and  not  despairing ; 
let  them  not  confound  the  inner  or  tne 
vital  with  the  mere  external  condition  of 
a  Church  ;  let  them  not  take  that  to  be 
essential  which  was  but  an  accessory ; 
let  them  not  fix  their  gaze  alone  upon 
the  gift  which  lay  on  the  altar  and 
avert  their  eyes  from  the  altar  which 
sanctified  the  gift.  It  is  true  they  might 
lose  the  pride  and  pomp  and  wealth  of 
a  stately  hierarchy ;  they  might  not  have 
spiritual  Peers  of  Peurliament  legislating 
exclusively  for  their  particular  form  of 
belief,  but  they  might  have,  if  they  only 
willed  it,  a  power,  a  vitality,  an  active 
earnest  co-operation  among  all  their 
members  such  as  they  had  never  seen 
before.  Their  Church  had  never  had  a 
chance.  It  had  ever  borne  along  with 
it  the  damnosa  h<Breditas  of  injustice. 
They  had  been  floimdering  and  stumb- 
ling like  the  old  pilgrim  Greatheart  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond  with  a  burden 
round  their  neck.  That  burden  was 
injustice.  They  were  now  about  to 
throw  off  that  burden  to  reach  terra 
firma  and  to  stand  erect  an  honest  and  a 
fair-dealing  Church  in  the  sight  of  GK)d 
and  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Let 
them  think  of  all  this.  Let  them  recall 
the  memorable  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
words  which  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  re- 
cently quoted  on  the  hustings,  but  which 
in  tins  matter  could  not  be  quoted  too 
often,  words,  the  truth  of  which  the  con- 
science of  every  one  who  listened  to  him 
would  recognize,  words  which  every  page 
of  Irish  history  for  the  last  200  years 
confirmed,  and  they  were  these — *'  That 
a  prosperous  iniquity  is  the  most  un- 
profitable condition  in  the  world." 

Sm  GEORGE  JENKINSON  said,  he 
would  not  have  risen  at  that  moment  to 
take  part  in  this  debate,  but  having  put 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  the 
same  purport  as  that  which  had  been  so 
ably  moved  by  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  he 
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frialied  to  take  that  early  opportuni^  of  |  That  process — robbinff  the  Church  with 

rising  to  support  the  Motion  that  the         '       ' 

Bill  bo  read  a  second  time  that  day 


to  fresh  fiinds  being  given  to  her 
_,  simply  a  sheep-shearing  process, 

months.  He  craved  the  indulgence  of  which  would  probably  lead  to  the  same 
the  House  while  he  attempted  to  argue  result  at  any  future  time,  when  the  fresh 
the  question  on  the  broad  general  crop  was  ready  for  shearing  again.  The 
grounds  of  justice  ;  for  he  should  avoid,  |  hon.    Member  appeared  to  tnink  that 


s  much  as  possible,  all  technical  details. 


had  always  been  followed  by 


When  a  great  wrong  was  contemplated,  '  peace  and  contentment  in  Ireland  ;  but 
in  amelioration  of,  it  was  alleged,  some  '.  he  must  be  allowed  altogether  to  deny 
greater  wrong,  it  was  only  juat  and  pro-  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  The  state 
per  to  consider  what  in  reality  the  al-  '  of  Ireland  did  not  justify  it.  Was  this 
leged  wrong  was.  Before  they  inflicted  measure  hkely  to  produce  peace  ?  On 
a  great  wrong  on  any  man,  or  any  class  the  contrary,  it  would  light  up  the  flames 
of  men,  they  Kliould  satisfy  themselvoa  |  of  religious  discord,  which  few  of  them 
that  a  greater  wrong  was  being  endured  might  live  to  see  extinguished.  Instead 
by  some  other  man,  or  class  of  men,  .  of  leading  to  peace  it  would  lead  to  in- 
which  could  only  be  redressed  by  the  |  cessant  turmoil  and  renewed  discontent 
infliction  of  the  wrong  they  contempla-  i  all  over  the  country.  If  no  material 
ted ;  in  fact,  that  the  greater  good  to  wrong  existed,  why  should  they  for  a 
be  effected  would  counterbalance  the  |  sentimental  grievance  disturb  the  most 
lesser  wrong  to  be  inflicted-  But  even  i  solemn  engagements  of 'centuries,  and 
that  view  at  the  best  was  hut  a  rule  of  I  substitute  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
the  Jesuits — to  do  evil  that  good  ml^ht  for  the  rule  of  our  Queen  in  Ireland  7 
ensue — and  was  contrary  to  ell  morahty.  '  It  was  in  every  sense  entirely  inexpedi- 


the  wrong  ?  The  Protestants  did  not 
any  way  interfere  with  the  Boman  Ga- 
thohcs.  The  latter  had  their  own  clergy, 
their  own  churches,  and  their  own  en- 
dowments, all  unmolested.  As  to  the 
assertion  sometimes  made,  that  they 
paid  tithes  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
that  had  now  repeatedly  been  shown  to 
be  utterly  groundless.  He  quoted  the 
late  Sir  George  Lewis  in  confirmation 
of  that— 

"  Tbii  grierance  is  commoalj  lt«ted  to  be  that 
tho  RonuiD  Catboliei  are  compslted  to  oootributs 
b;  (ho  payment  oflitho  to  the  sapport  of  b 
Cbaroh  from  the  ereed  of  which  thtj  differ.  Now, 


r  belonged  either  to 


heard  agreat  deal  of  justice — equal  jus- 
tice to  Ireland;  but  what  the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Grown  called  justice,  he 
could  only  designate  as  injustice ;  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  charity 
to  lunatics,  he  called  spoUation  and 
sheer  confiscation.  There  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  Queen's  Speech  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  which  he  would 
tahe  the  liberty  of  quoting.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  1  un  peniuded  that,  in  the  pronoution  of  the 
work,  jou  will  bear  a  oareful  regard  to  OTorf 
legitimate  iatereit  which  it  tni;  inToWe,  and  that 
;oD  will  be  governed  bf  the  oonetant  aim  to  pro- 
tha  wetfaro  of  religion  through  the  prinaiplel 

memory  of  former 
oherigh  the  ejmpathiei 


lofBlt; 
affeotionata  peopli 


He  contended  that  the  remedy  in  this    Was  it  equal  justice  to  take  the  tithe 
case  was  worse  than  tiie  evil  to  be  cured.  I  rent-charge  and  apply  it  to  other  pur- 
This  measure  was  most  unjust  in  prin-    poses,  and  to  leave  the  land  still  Bable 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  churches  and 
ministers  ?    Was  it  so,  to  endow  the  Po- 
pish College  of  Maynooth  with  £400,000 
of  money  robbed  from  the  Protestant 
Church  ?     How  could  it  be  said  that  the 
above  conditions  were  carried  out,  when 
re,  repeal- 
a  vital  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  to  commit  an  act  stigmatized  by  the 
late  Attorney  General  of  Lord  Pahner- 
ston's  (government  as  a  "mere  act  of 
[^Second  Beading — Finl  Night. 


i  most  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, and  it  was  also  erroneous  in  pohcy. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  laid 
great  stress  on  the  argument  that  if  the 
&ish  Church  was  robbed  of  its  properly 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  enthusiaBts 
and  good  people  to  rehove  her  necessities 
and  contribute  to  hor  wants ;  but  surely  |  they  proposed  to  pass 
it  was  small  encouragement  to  the  chari-  '  '  ■■  >    > 

table  to  give  again  that  endowment  and 
those  funds  of  which  the  present  Go- 
s  now  about  to  aespoil  her. 
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confiscation,''  affecting  the  interest  of  a 
loyal  class,  comprising  the  owners  of 
eight-ninths  of  the  landed  property  of 
Ireland,  while  they  left  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholics in  full  possession  of  aU  theirs? 
If  they  were  bent  on  carrying  out  8ui 
act  of  disestablishment,  at  alL  events 
leaye  to  the  Protestant  Church  the  pro- 
perty which  was  justly  her  own,  by  pri- 
vate endowment  and  otherwise,  as  much 
as  the  property  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  was  hers.     If  property  given  by 


sum— £400,000 — out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Protestant  Irish  Church,  they  were 
boimd  in  justice  to  give  to  the  Protestant 
Church  at  least  as  much  out  of  their 
own  funds,  which,  taking  their  income 
at  £700,'000,  and  multiplying  it  by  four- 
teen, would  give  them  £9,800,000,  in- 
stead of  the  £5,700,000  now  offered  by 
this  iniquitous  Bill.  The  Bill  of  the 
Government  really  proposed  to  repeal  a 
vital  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  5th 
clause  of  which  provided  for  the  perpe- 


Parliament  or  Eoyal  grant  many  years  tual  unity  of  the  Church  of  England 

ago,  and  since  much  improved  in  value,  and  Ireland.     The  clause  was  as  fol- 

was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  taken  (lows: — 

away,  what  became  of  the  title  of  pro-        "  Tliat  the  Churches  of  England  And  Ireland, 

perties  given  for  public  services  to  the  as  now  by  law  established,  be  united  into  One 

ancestors  of  some  of  their  noblest  titles  ?  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called   The 

But,   he  asked,   was    it    consistent  with  JJ^^^t^^J^^  of  England  and  Ireland :  and  that 

,,      '         ji_T.j  ^jx         J        x-i_  the  doctnne  worship,  discipline,  and  goYcrnnient 

^e  words  he  had  quoted  to  endow  the  of  the  said  United  Church  shall  be,  and  shall  re- 

Boman  College  of  Maynooth  with  veiy  main  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are  now 

nearly  £400,000  taken    from  the    Irish  hy  law  established  for  the  Church  of  England: 

Church  ?     Would  that  contribute  to  the  ^^^  ^***'  ^^*  continuance  and  preservation  of  the 

contentment  of  Irel«.d       Could  it  be  S^"i1^nf  ?r„r.brS^b:t!i'»':d^?d"^^^^^^ 

called  equal  justice  to  take  the  tithe  rent-  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamenul  part  of  the 

charge  now  allotted  to  a  specific  purpose  Union  ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  doctrine, 

and  apply  it  to  another  purpose,  partly  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church 

the   endowment  of  a   Eomon   Catholic  ®^  Scotland  shall  remain  and  be  preserved  as  the 

CoUep?      The  hon     Gentleman    had  TL'^So'irrfr T;o''Som'orE„'gt'; 

ngntly  interpreted  the  feelmgs  of  the  and  Scotland." 

Protestant  landowners;   and,  therefore,  txi-jv  'jxix-oi.  ^         i 

although  their  land  would  still  be  liable  J*  '^^  ^.^  "^^^  .^"^t  Parhament  made 

to  tithe  rent-charge,  they  would  still  be  ^^  .^'""fi  and  that  Aerefore  Parha- 

willing  to  support  their  iiinisters  as  be-  ^f*"^*  Jif'^^.l'®^  '*"     ^^fV^'  ^ '  }^} 

tote.    And  ii  reference  to  this  part  of  '*  T"^^,  >??*  ^'^^  one  vital  clause  of  it, 

the  subject  they    had    heard    tS-night  *°f  "^V    ^t<>*7«  »*'  »?d  ^^Ti^® 

from  the  Prime  Minister,  in  answer  to  a  "^f'    ^*  "'^^^  ^'f^^  ^  «''  ^«f P  «^'  ^® 

Question  he  (Sir  George  Jenkinson)  had  *  ^^^®  «'  ^V^^l  covenant ;  and  not 

asked  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^^^  ?"*'  a^id  told  part  to  the  advan- 

evening,  that  in  taMng  the  income  of  *««t,  ^'^  «^«  /«*  ^^  •"  5^  t"^^^  v^ 
the  Irish  Church  at  £700,000,  theymust  Pother  set  of  Her  Majesly  s  Irish  sub- 
not  calculate  it  at  that  value,  because  i^:  The  whole  Act  of  Umon  must  be 
part  of  that  consisted  of  glebe  houses  'etamed  intact,  or  repealed     In  further- 

and  glebe  land.   But  could  a  more  weak  f^^®  °l  t^«  'IT  ^f  ^'^'^^.H^  ^^^^^ 

or  fooUsh  argument  be  used  ?   Were  not  ^'^^  opmion  of  Lord  EusseU  for  many 

glebe  houses  and  glebe  lands  of  money  ^^^ .  *^®  ttMstei  Leader  of  the  party 

value  to  a  poor  clergyman  who  occupied  ''PF'^'J'®^ 
them?   Did  not  an 
practical  life  know 
servant  so  much  wi 

addition  gave  him  a  house  and  garden  tached  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  by  whom 

free,   it  was  so  much  additional   wages,  "njthing  that  could  be  considered  as  at  all  tending 

Therefore,  what  could  be  more  weak  or  f"  «»ert»™  the  Established  Church  would  be 

unreal  tha^  such  an  a^ument  ?     His  '^^^^1^^^^^^^%'^^' I^X 

argument,  therefore,  remained  untouched  sides  that,  we  must  recollect  that  the  Act  of  Union 

— ^that  if  they  gave  the  Homan  Catholic  made  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  a  part  of 

CoUegeof  Maynooth  fourteen  years' pur-  ^^®  Church   Establishment  of  England.    From 

chase  of  the  income  now  paid  to  that  !J®'®  considerations,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  come  to 

establishment  out  of  the  Imperial  Con-  L^oS'ird^^.^ction  of  thatCh^"rT3S 

sonaated  ±  unci,   and  if  they  took  that  involye  a  breach  in  the  Act  of  Union  ;  endanger- 
Str  George  Jenkimon 
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ing  tho  integrity  of  the  Empire  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place — considering  how  manj 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Act  of  Union  hs[s 
passed  into  the  law  of  the  land — probably  ooca* 
sioning  such  a  rent  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  these  realms,  that  I  think  the 
Church  of  England  would  suffer  deeply  from  saoh 
a  measure."— ^3  Hansard,  xlii,  1178.] 

He  also  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Plunket^ 

*'  I  look  upon  the  Protestant  Establishment  of 
Ireland  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  Im- 
perial Constitution ;  I  take  it  to  have  been  un- 
alterably settled  at  the  Union,  and  that  to  talk  of 
changing  the  Protestant  religion  of  Ireland  with- 
out shaking  the  Protestant  Establishment  of  the 
Empire  is  idle.  I  speak  no  new  language,  now 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  my  sentiments  in  the  presence  of  the 
right  reverend  Bench.  I  utter  but  the  opinions 
I  have  entertained  and  expressed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  think  a  religious  Estab- 
lishment essential  to  our  well-being,  and  that, 
without  a  dignified  Establishment  in  times  like 
these,  religion  itself  would  be  degraded.  I  am, 
therefore,  persuaded,  not  only  that  the  Establish- 
ment is  necessary,  but  that  the  rank,  afiSuence, 
and  dignity  of  the  hierarchy  is  important  to  our 
best  interests.  I  think,  further,  that  its  power 
and  influence  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  great  that, 
unless  that  hierarchy  be  connected  with  the 
State,  it  may  be  too  powerful  for  the  State,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  connec- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  On  these 
grounds,  and  not  for  any  fanciful  and  theoretical 
reasons  assigned  by  some  writers  upon  this 
subject,  I  never  for  a  moment  would  consent  to 
anything  which  could  endanger  our  Protestant 
Estoblishmeot.  I  further  feel  that  the  Protestant 
Establishment  of  Ireland  is  the  very  cement  of 
the  Union.  I  find  it  interwoven  with  all  the 
essential  relations  and  institutions  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that,  if  it  were  destroyed,  the  very  foundations  of 
pubUo  security  would  be  shaken,  the  connection 
between  England  and  Ireland  dissolved,  and  that 
the  annihilation  of  private  property  must  follow 
the  ruin  of  the  property  of  the  Church." — 
[2  Hansard,  xix.  1259-60.] 

These  men  had  earned  the  character  of 
great  Statesmen,  and  their  opinion  was 
entitled  to  great  weight.  He  would 
next  refer  to  the  stringency  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  and  ask  any  man  who  read 
it  to  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
say  wnether  Her  Majesty,  after  taking 
such  an  Oath  as  that,  ought  to  be  asked 
to  assent  to  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent ?  He  would  read  to  them  the  words 
of  that  Oath— 

•'  Arcubisuop  :  '  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  pro- 
fession of  tho  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Religion  established  by  Law?  and  will 
you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and 
Government  thereof,  as  by  Law  established  within 


England  and  Ireland  and  the  Territories  there- 
unto belonging  f  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  tho  Churches  there  committed  to  their  Charge, 
all  such  Rights  and  Privileges  as  by  Law  do  or 
shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of  them  f ' 

"  QusKN  :  '  All  this  I  promise  to  do.' 

'*  Then  the  Queen  arising  out  of  her  chair,  sup- 
ported as  before,  and  assisted  by  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  the  Sword  of  State  being  carried 
before  her,  shall  go  to  the  Altar,  and  there  being 
uncovered,  make  her  solemn  Oath  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people,  to  observe  the  premises ;  laying 
her  right  band  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the  Great 
Bible,  which  was  before  carried  in  the  procession, 
and  is  now  brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Aroh- 
bishop,  and  tendered  to  her  as  she  kneels  upon 
the  steps,  saying  these  words-— 

" '  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised, 
I  will  perform  and  keep ;   So  help  me,  God  ! ' 

"  Then  the  Queen  kisseth  the  Book,  and  signeth 
the  Oath." 

He  asked  how  could  any  loyal  Minister 
go  to  Her  Majesty,  who  had  so  sworn, 
and  ask  her  to  sig^  the  BiU  by  which  he 
proposed  to   disestablish  that  Church, 
and  to  rob  it  of  the  funds  belonging  to  it 
— and  to  bestow  part  of  them  on  the 
Boman  Catholics?      He   asked   again, 
what  solenm  pledge  could  be  held  sacred 
if  that  Oath  was  to  be  violated,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  6uiy  Act  of  Parliament  ?    They 
talked  of  the  repudiation  of  the  XTnited 
States,  but  what  repudiation  of  their 
National  Debt,  or  what  breach  of  faith 
could  equal  or  surpass  the  robbery  and 
confiscation  contemplated  by  this  Bill? 
[**Oh!'n     Hon.   Members    mieht    cry 
**0h!"   but  they  could  not  aSter  the 
English  language  or  theplain  sense  and 
meaning  of  words.      Blow  could   any 
pledges  be  held  sacred  if  these  were  al- 
lowed to  be  broken?    There  were  two 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament — ^Ahab 
and  Jezebel— of  whom  many  evil  things 
were  said,  but  who  only  appeared  to 
have  lived  a  little  before  their  time, 
when  their  proceedings' were  read  by  the 
light  of  the  present  day.     They  only 
wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  but,  un- 
like certain   Ministers  of  the   present 
time,  they  were  ready  to  give  any  price 
the  owner  asked  for  it.     But  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  by  sheer  numbers  and  by 
confiscation  proposed  to  take  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  and  refused  to  ffive 
that  which  the  Church  was  entitled  to 
receive  for  it.     A  measure  of  that  kind 
would  be  such  a  blot  and  disgrace  upon 
the  so-called  justice  of  England  that  ne, 
for  one,  hoped  it  would  never  come  to 
pass.    They  were  told  that  in  Ireland 
the  great  majority  of  the  population 

{^Second  Reading — Fini  Night, 
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were  Boman  Catholics  and  the  great 
minority  were  Protestants.  Leaving  out 
of  view  that  the  Protestants  owned  eight- 
ninths  of  the  property  of  Ireland,  he 
contended,  that  in  dealing  with  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  they  had  no  right  to 
reckon  the  numbers  of  the  Protestants 
in  the  one  coimtry  alone,  any  more  than 
they  ought  to  reckon  the  Protestants  in 
any  county  of  England  only,  and  to  take 
the  property  of  the  Koman  Catholics  in 
such  county  because  they  were  in  the 
minority  there.  But  in  dealing  with  an 
Imperial  matter,  affecting  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, they  shoidd  reckon  the  total  num- 
ber of  Protestants  and  the  total  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, 6md  if  that  were  done  the  latter 
woidd  be  found  to  be  in  a  minority  of 
fully  one  to  six.  But  that  would  not  mve 
the  Protestants  any  title  to  rob  the  Ko- 
man  Catholics  of  their  churches  and  en- 
dowments. If  they  went  to  the  argu- 
ment of  nimibers  there  woidd  be  no  lack 
of  claimants,  because  the  pro][)ortion  of 
those  who  held  property  in  various  parts 
of  England  was  numerically  inferior  to 
the  number  of  those  who  had  none.  But 
such  a  plea  would  be  the  grossest  form  of 
Communism  and  Socialism.  There  were 
Noblemen  whose  ancestors  had  received 
gifts  from  the  Crown  for  eminent  public 
services ;  and  if  it  were  once  laid  down 
that  what  the  Crown  had  given  the  Crown 
could  take  away,  a  principle  woidd  be 
established  invalidating  the  security, 
not  alone  of  property  thus  conferred  as 

Eublic  rewards,  but  of  all  property  held 
•om  Parliament  or  imder  the  Crown. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  present 
Bill,  because  it  would  revive  the  smoid- 
dering  embers  of  religious  discord,  be- 
cause it  would  alienate  a  large  body  of 
loyal  men  who  were  induced  to  acquire 
property  and  to  reside  in  Ireland  on  the 
faith  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  because  it 
would  not  effect  the  object  aimed  at — 
namely,  the  pacification  of  the  country. 
It  was  asserted  that  with  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  discords  would  cease.  But  all  who 
knew  the  coimtry  were  aware  that  the 
real  bone  of  contention  was  the  land ;  and 
even  those  who  merely  read  the  news- 
papers coidd  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
settlement,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Church 
question,  would  have  no  influence  upon 
murders  and  agrarian  crimes.     The  hon. 

Sir  Gearge  Jmkimon 


Member  read  portions  of  the  charges 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
Mr.  Baxon  Deasy  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assizes  with  regard  to  the  lar^e  amount 
of  crime  imdetected,  and  makmg  special 
reference  to  cases,  in  one  of  which  a  far- 
mer, taking  a  piece  of  land  from  which 
another  had  been  evicted,  had  his  house 
set  on  fire;  in  another  case  an  armed 
party  went  to  the  house  of  a  farmer  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  took  a 
specified  piece  of  land ;  and  to  a  farther 
case  in  which  a  letter  was  sent  threaten- 
ing a  fEumer  if  he  did  not  give  up  a 
piece  of  land  which  he  had  held  for 
seventeen  years.  None  of  these  offenders 
were  brought  to  justice,  and  the  Teiy 
nature  of  the  outrages  showed  that  they 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Church.  On  this  subject  some  memo- 
rable opinions  had  been  expressed  in  the 
House  in  1847.  He  well  remembered 
the  time,  for  he  was  quartered  with  his 
regiment  in  Longford,  and  was  called  up 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power  to  the  place  where 
Major  Mahon  lay  murdered.  An  hon. 
Member,  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Bill  in  that 
year,  said — 

"  The  reason  whj  the  law  is  carried  into  effBot 
in  England,  is,  heoause  the  feeling  of  the  people 
is  in  fayour  of  it,  and  every  man  is  willing  to  be- 
come, and  is  in  reality,  a  peace  ofBeer,  in  order  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice.  But  in  Ireland  this 
state  of  things  does  not  exist.  The  public  senti- 
ment in  certain  districts  is  depraved  and  tho- 
roughly vitiated.  .  .  We  have  in  that  country 
a  condition  of  things  not  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  oiTilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  which  is  alike  disgraceful  to  Ireland  and  to 
us.  The  great  cause  of  Ireland's  calamities  is, 
that  Ireland  is  idle.  I  belieye  it  would  be  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  the  population  of  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  England,  do  not  work  more 
than  two  days  per  wee£  Wherever  a  people  are 
not  industrious,  and  are  not  employed,  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  crime  and  outrage.  Ireland  is 
idle,  and  therefore  she  starves.  Ireland  starres,  and 
therefore  she  rebels." — [3  Hansard,  xcv.  982, 985.] 

Those  were  the  opinions  of  a  Gentleman, 
then  an  hon.  Member,  but  now  holding 
high  office  on  the  Treasury  Bench ;  they 
were  the  views  expressed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Considering  the  part 
which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  always 
took  in  Irish  debates,  the  great  scheme 
which  he  himself  had  propounded  for 
breaking  up  the  estates  of  the  aristocracy 
in  Ireland,  and  for  selling  them  out  in 
small  parcels  to  persons  who  were  not  to 
pay  for  them — ^it  was  evident  that  words 
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of  such  gravity  as  he  had  just  quoted, 
falling  from  the  right  hon.  Genueman, 
Tfere  entitled  to  very  great  weight.  The 
speech  from  beginning  to  end  would  well 
repay  perusal  by  Members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  yet  there  was  not  one  word  in 
it  about  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  delusion  to  suppose  that  dises- 
tabhshing  the  Irish  Church,  and  robbing 
her  of  her  revenues,  woidd  tend  to  piici- 
ficate  that  imhappy  country.  Ii  the 
Irish  people  were  really  to  reflect  upon 
this  matter  they  would  view  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  with  some  suspicion. 
The  Whigs  had  been  in  power  from  1846 
to  1866,  almost  without  a  break,  and 
what  had  they  done  for  Ireland,  especially 
during  the  last  seven  years,  when  they 
had  a  majority  of  70  ?  If  the  Irish 
Church  had  been  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
crime,  and  misery,  and  wretchedness  in 
Ireland,  how  was  it  that  the  Liberal  party 
through  aU  those  years  had  never  once 
alluded  to  it  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  at  the  head  of  the  Gt)vemment 
thought  the  question  so  remote  in  1 865 
that  ne  never  expected  to  be  called  upon 
to  deal  with  it.  Now  it  was  with  him 
the  question  of  the  hour.  In  1865  he 
held  that  in  any  dealing  with  the  Irish 
Church  the  Act  of  Union  must  bo  recog- 
nized, and  must  have  im][>ortant  conse- 
quences, especially  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  hierarchy.  He  now  pro- 
posed, without  any  compunction,  to  set 
at  nought  the  Act  of  Union,  and  utterly 
to  ignore  the  hierarchy.  How  could 
such  inconsistencies  be  reconciled  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  when 
the  Whigs  lefk  Office  in  1866?  After 
their  long  tenure  of  power  what  mark 
of  favour  did  they  leave  to  Ireland,  or 
what  mark  of  legislation  to  sooothe  her 
wrongs  and  appease  her  discontent? 
Why,  they  lefk  the  Habeas  Corpus  sus- 
pended and  the  island  fuU  of  Fenians 
in  open  rebellion.  After  the  Fenians 
had  murdered  policemen  in  Ireland,  a 
policeman  in  Manchester,  and  had  blown 
up  a  prison  in  Clerkenwell,  destroy- 
ing harmless  women  and  children,  the 
task  devolved  upon  the  Conservative 
Gt)venmient  of  arresting  these  tur- 
bulent spirits  and  sending  them  to 
prison.  No  sooner  were  the  Liberals 
restored  to  power  than  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  releasing  forty-nine 
of  these  rebels.  No  doubt,  by  the  time 
more  policemen  had  been  kiUed,  more 
prisons  blown  up,   and  more  helpless 


women  and  children  injured,  the  Conser- 
vatives would  be  recalled  to  power  to  set 
matters  right  again.  [Laughter,']  Hon. 
Members  might  laugh,  but  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  for  the  ratepayers  of 
the  country,  who  had  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses— ^first,  of  capturing  and  prosecut- 
ing these  Fenians,  then  of  keeping  them 
in  prison,  and,  finally,  of  sending  them 
to  Australia — and,  perhaps,  though  he 
trusted  they  wotdd  be  spared  that  in- 
fliction, of  bringing  them  home  from 
Australia  again.  He  trusted  that  the 
people  of  Lreland  would  remember  the 
story  of  the  introduction  of  the  wooden 
horse  filled  with  armed  men  into  Troy, 
and  recollect  the  words  of  warning 
which  were  uttered  on  that  occasion  by 
Laocoon — 

*<  Sio  notus  Ulysses  f 

Aut  aliquis  latot  error;  eqao  ne  oredite,  Tenon. 
Qaioquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

They  shotdd  not  put  their  faith  in  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench ; 
for  the  measures  of  which  they  boasted 
and  which  they  were  prepared  to  offer 
were  such  as  to  excite  only  religious  dis- 
cords and  feuds,  of  which  it  wotdd  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  foresee  the  re- 
sult. And,  in  conclusion,  if  he  might 
venture  to  address  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing to  the  House,  he  wotdd  say,  do  not 
by  their  vote  on  this  question  light  up 
the  flame  of  a  religious  feud,  the  end  of 
which  neither  they  nor  their  children 
wotdd  see.  Do  not,  by  their  vote  now, 
brand  the  otherwise  prosperous  reign  of 
our  Protestant  Queen  and  darken  her 
page  of  history  with  the  disfiguring  re- 
cord of  the  backsliding  and  abandon- 
ment of  an  integral  part  of  her  kingdom 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Eome. 
All  the  old  Boman  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe — France,  Spain,  and  Italy — were 
even  now  struggling  to  free  themselves 
from  ^e  thraldom  of  Papal  rule.  The 
teaching  of  all  histoiy  showed  that  wher- 
ever such  existed  it  was  subversive  of  all 
good  government  and  destructive  of  aU 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Was  this, 
then,  the  moment  for  Protestant  England 
to  choose  to  relapse  into  the  age  of  dark- 
ness and  bigotry,  inseparable  from  Papal 
supremacy,  from  which  she  emerged  cen- 
turies a^  at  the  expense  of  tiiie  best 
blood  of  ner  noblest  sons.  Party  claims, 
he  knew  were  strong,  and  he  was  the 
last  man  to  ignore  them.  But  they  were 
not  sent  here  for  party  purposes  only. 
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There  were  sometimes  claims  and  duties, 
higher  even  than  those  of  mere  party, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  claims  of  their 
country,  of  their  religion,  of  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects — ^he  would  add 
of  their  Protestant  Queen,— ought  to  be 
paramount  and  to  take  precedence  of  all 
minor  feelings.  Think  only  of  those 
higher  claims,  and  be  assured  that  by  so 
domg  they  would  in  the  end  best  serve 
the  interests  of  their  party  and  of  their 
country.  Bear  in  mind  that  Protestant 
England  awaited  their  verdict  with 
anxiety,  and  whatever  that  verdict  might 
be — be  it  for  weal  or  be  it  for  woe— re- 
member that  their  children  would  reap 
the  fruits  of  it,  and  the  page  of  history 
would  record  it  in  irrevocable  lines. 

Mr.  BOWEING  said,  that  it  was 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  for  him  as  a 
new  and  inexperienced  Member  to 
make  any  personal  appeal  for  that  kind 
and  courteous  consideration  which  he 
observed  the  House  was  always  prepared 
to  extend  to  those  who  addressed  it  for 
the  first  time ;  but  if  any  special  ground 
for  such  an  appeal  was  required  in  his 
case,  he  would  venture  to  base  it  upon  the 
fact  that  he  appeared  there  as  a  real 
political  phenomenon — ^namely,  as  the 
first  living  specimen  of  a  Liberal  Mem- 
ber who  nad  ever  been  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  City  of  Exeter  in  modem 
times  to  assist  by  his  vote  a  Liberal  Col- 
league. That  city  had  always  been 
considered  to  be  Protestant  to  the  back- 
bone, and  until  a  recent  period  it  had 
been  the  annual  custom  there,  every 
5th  of  November,  to  bum  the  effigy  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Cathedral  yard,  to  the 
sound  of  music  and  amidst  universal 
popidar  rejoicing.  But  despite  all 
its  Protestant  antecedents  and  all  its 
Conservative  sjnnpathies  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  City  of  Exeter  to  that  HouBe, 
in  conjunction  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  John  Coleridge),  to  assist  in 
doing  a  great  act  of  justice  to  our  Ro- 
man Cal£olic  fellow-subjects  in  L:eland, 
and,  incidentally  and  parenthetically,  to 
assist  in  executing  a  great  act  of  justice 
upon  Her  Majesty's  late  Advisers,  which, 
however,  they  had  anticipated  by  means 
of  **  the  happy  despatch.  As  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  he 
had  approached  the  consideration  of 
this  question  of  the  Irish  Church  with 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  feeling 
that  where  political  interests  were  incon- 
sistent with  religious  interests,  the  for- 
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mer  must  give  way  to  the  latter,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  be  a  party 
to  any  political  act  which  he  in  his  con- 
science believed  to  be  likely  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  true  interests  of  the  religion 
which  he  professed.     It  was,  therefore, 
with  real  satisfaction  that  he  found  that 
upon   this  question  his  innate  sense  of 
common  justice  and  his  ordinary  political  ^ 
predilections  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  religious  convictions.      The  public 
had  been  informed  the  other  day  by  a 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  on  a  highly 
convivial  occasion,  that  the  present  mea- 
sure   was  one  of  spoHation,   injustice, 
and  irreligion.     He,  on  his  part,  looked 
upon  it  as  essentially  one  of  redress,  jus- 
tice, and,  above  all,  of  religion.     If  any 
pubHc  act  deserved  the  hard  words  he 
had  quoted,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  it  was  the  Irish 
Beformation.      He  begged    to    protest 
against  two  assumptions  mvariably  made 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  first  was  that  its  disestablishment 
and    disendowment    were    synonymous 
with  its  destruction  and  abolition.  He  was 
not  aware  that  when,  in  a  well-known 
Court,  Sir  James  P.  Wilde  pronounced 
a  decree  of  dissolution  of  marriage,  he 
accompanied  that  decree  by  the  physical 
act  of  knocking  either  husband  or  wife 
upon  the  head ;  and  he,  for  one,  supported 
the  present  measure  because  he  believed 
that  when  placed  in  its  proper  position 
£U9  a  missionary  Church  it  had  a  career 
of  usefulness  and  prosperity  before  it 
such  as  its  present  supporters  had  no 
idea  of.      The  other  assumption  which 
he  objected  to  was  that  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  Ireland  must  ne- 
cessarily and  logically  lead  to  a  similar 
separation  in  this  country.  He  did  not  see 
why,  because  it  might  suit  him  to  walk  in 
a  westerly  direction  as  far  asUxbridge,  he 
was  logically  bound  to  continue  his  walk 
as  far  as  the  Land's  End  and  fall  over 
the  cliff  there.     He  approved  of  this  step 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  not  because  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Irish  Church — not  because  its  clergy  were 
not  of  holy  and  exemplary  lives,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  Chui'ch  of  an  insignificant 
minority  and  a  standing  insult  to   the 
vast  majority ;  whereas,  in  England,  this 
state  of  matters  was  entirely  reversed. 
Since  this  question  was  before  Parlia- 
ment last  Session  the  position  of  matters 
had  been  materially  ^tered  by  two  cir- 
cimistances — ^the  presentation  of  the  Ee- 
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port  of  the  Irish  Cliiircli  Commission  and 
the  General  Election.  As  to  that  Report, 
all  its  recommendations  were  invaliaated 
by  the  fatal  flaw  which  appeeured  at  its 
commencement,  where  the  Commissioners 
stated  that  they — 

"  Felt  bound  to  proceed  without  reference  to  the 
Resolutions  adopted  bj  the  House  of  Commons 
and  upon  the  assumption  that  this  branch  of  the 
United  Church  shall  continue  by  law  established 
and  endowed." 

In  fact  the  Report  merely  amoimted  to  a 
second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1834. 
Nor  did  the  Commissioners'  suggestions 
oflter  the  slightest  chance  of  a  settlement  of 
this  question.  The  internal  re-distribu- 
tion proposed  by  them  would  be  abso- 
lutely valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  continued 
presence  of  one  single  established  Bishop 
or  even  the  ghost  of  a  Bishop  would  be 
intolerable.  He  apprehended  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  scarcely  be  likely 
to  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  paid  Members  of  that  House, 
as  recommended  by  the  Commissioners — 
a  proposal  apparently  emanating  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
Taylor)  whose  name,  however,  was  not 
attached  to  the  Report.  Least  of  all 
was  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  for 
disendowing  200  parishes  containing  a 
Church  population  of  4,359,  and  with 
revenues  amoimting  to  £37,000  a  year, 
likely  to  give  satisfaction.  That  large 
revenue  was,  at  any  rate,  now  spent  m 
the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  raised, 
whereas  it  woidd,  if  the  Report  were 
adopted,  be  henceforward  sent  up  to  a 
central  office  in  Dublin  and  thence  sent 
down  again  to  some  more  thriving  dis- 
tricts  a  hundred  miles  away,  with  which 
the  places  it  was  derived  from  had  no 
sympathy  or  connection  whatever.  The 
very  notion  of  thus  disendowing  parishes 
where  there  was  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
and  only  a  small  Church  population  was 
inconsistent  with  the  favorite  theory  that 
the  special  mission  of  the  Irish  Church  as 
an  establishment  was  to  be  a  missionary 
Church,  and  to  propagate  tlie  doctrines  of 
the  Reforaiation  in  places  where  they 
were  not  now  admitted.  The  whole 
scheme  of  the  Commissioners  would  in- 
deed abate  the  existing  scandal  but  leave 
imtouched  the  fimdamental  injustice  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  A  few  years 
affo  its  adoption  might  have  been  pos- 
si  ole,  but  now,  as  in  so  many  other  cases. 


it  was  ''too  late."  The  only  alterna- 
tives left  to  the  country  were,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  endowment  of  all  three 
Churches,  caUed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, the  ''levelling-up  policy" — and  by 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  (the  Mi- 
nisterial) side  the  *'hot  potato  policy" — 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  solution  pro- 
posed by  the  present  Bill.  The  course 
pursued  by  the  late  Gt)vemment  and  the 
decision  of  the  country  had  rendered  the 
latter  alternative  the  only  feasible  one. 
With  reject  to  the  results  of  the 
General  Meetion,  he  begged  respect- 
fully to  diflPer  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  the 
other  night,  to  the  effect  that  the  de- 
cision merely  meant  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, shoiQd  be  the  person  to  deal 
with  this  question.  He  believed  that 
the  verdict  of  the  country  went  much  fur- 
ther, and  that  it  was  given  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language  in  favour  of  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  As  to  the  statistics  of 
the  question,  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Church  population  of  Ire- 
land woidd  appear  the  more  clearly  if 
the  country  were  divided  into  two  un- 
equal halves  by  a  line  drawn  from  Sligo 
Bay  on  the  North-west  to  Wicklow  on 
the  South-east.  It  would  then  be  seen 
that  of  the  690,000  Churchmen,  530,000 
were  in  the  smaller  half — including 
nearly  50,000  m  the  City  of  Dublin 
alone — and  only  160,000  in  the  larger 
half  compared  with  2,700,000  Roman 
Catholics,  being  only  5J  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Nearly  half  the  total  Church 
population  was  in  four  dioceses — ^Ar- 
magh, Qogher,  Connor,  and  Dublin— out 
of  the  thirty-two  into  which  Ireland  was 
divided.  The  percentage  of  Churchmen 
to  the  poptdation  had  actually  decreased 
in  nine  dioceses  since  1834,  and  was  far 
less  now  in  the  whole  country  than  it 
was  200  years  a^.  But  the  statistics  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  itself  were  especially 
striking.  That  City  was  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  Viceregad  Court ;  it  possessed 
a  great  Protestant  Defence  Association, 
which  kept  up  the  glow  of  Protestantism 
in  the  Irish  breast  by  means  of  the 
Kentish  fire ;  it  faced  full  upon  Protes- 
tant England,  6uid  was  almost  within 
reach  of  the  Protestant  breezes  wafted 
westward  from  the  hills  of  North  War- 
wickshire.     Yet  it   appeared    that    in 
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Dublin  the  number  of  members  of  the  guiflhed  Prelate  the  Bishop  of  Down, 

Eetablifihed  Church,   which   had    been  and  he  belieyed  that  we  should  soon  see 

61,833  in  1834,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  many  of  the  Irish  clergy  prepared  to 

population,  had  fallen  off  in   1861   to  endorse  the  opinions  of  the  Protestant 

49,116,  or  only  19J  per  cent ;  whilst  the  Archdeacon  of  Tuam,  who  had  just  pnb- 

Boman  Catholic  population  had  increas-  lished  a  pamphlet,  concluding  with  mese 

ed  from   174,957,  or  72J  per  cent,  to  words — 

196,495,  or  77  per  cent.  He  conld  not  «By  obflenratioin  like  these,  gathered  in  an 
better  express  the  causes  of  the  fsdlure  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
of  the  State-Church  system  than  in  the  Chnrch-t  ministry.  I  hare  been  led  to  the  con- 
following  words  which  had  been  pkced  ^3  i^lo^ThaJ^^f  ThT^^^^^^^^ 
m  nis  nancls  . —  i^ell  to  descend,  of  our  own  accord,  from  our  pri- 
"  If  the  great  design  of  its  existence  be  to  con-  '^}^fS^  position,  and  to  lay  willingly  on  the  altar 
Tsrt  a  nation  of  Roman  Catholics  into  a  nation  of  ^\  our  country  a  portion  of  that  wealth  the  abase 
ProtesUnts  it  has  lamenUbly  failed.  After  tH^  ?,f  whwh  has  been  the  just  occasion  of  oar 
oenturies.  during  which  it  has  enjoyed  all  these  Ch««5h  s  reproach,  and  the  very  use  of  which  has 
supposed  advantages,  the  Irish  Church  is  in  as  *>««°  ^^^  ^^  *  ■<>»»*«  ?\  weakness.  How  digniflec^ 
decided  and  as  hopeless  a  minority  to-day  as  when  J^X*  "jow  grand  a  position  would  her  Bishops  and 
it  first  commenced  its  work.  In  no  country  of  ^^  ^^^SJ  occupy,  were  they  seen  approaching 
Europe  has  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  more  ab-  the  Throne  with  the  prayer  that  Her  Majesty, 
solute  sway,  in  none  is  the  faith  which  he  incul-  ^»th  the  co-operation  of  her  Parliament,  would 
cates  held  with  a  more  passionate  devotion,  restore  peace  to  a  distracted  country,  and  a  feel- 
When  the  Irishman  leaves  his  native  country,  and  i"?  of  security  to  a  threatened  Empire,  by  placing 
is  freed  from  the  influence  of  its  surroundings,  his  *"  ^^^  «ubjecU  m  Ireland  on  a  footing  of  complete 
loyalty  to  his  Church  is  often  shaken  ;  hut  in  his  ^'^  ^^  religious  equality  ! ' 

own  land  his  feelings  are  so  irriUted  by  the  signs  j^  ^  r^  Bowring)  were  a  member  of 
of  ProtesUnt  ascendancy,  that  ProtesUnt  appeals  w^  ^  V-^*"!^^"  "*&/  "^  "  .-  *"^*"»'«*  «* 
lose  all  their  power.  With  all  the  warmth  of  a  ^®  Jj^s^  Church,  and  anxious  to  make 
mnerous  nature  he  clings  to  a  Church  whose  suf-  the  best  possible  terms  for  himself  in  a 
ferings  have  endeared  it  to  his  heart ;  with  all  the  worldly  point  of  view,  he  would  far 
fervour  of  patriotism  he  hates  iu  rival,  which  he  sooner  trust  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
regards  as  the  enemy  alike  of  his  juce  and  of  his  ^  g^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  mercies  of 
creed.  Protestantism  is  to  him  the  synonym  for  Tr  *^^^i  /-7  .i  ««"v*^i  xu^^^o  v* 
Saxon  oppression,  and  thus  its  minUters,  however  ^^  hon.  U^enUemen  opposite.  He  re- 
distinguished  for  personal  excellence,  fail  to  exert  membered  the  story  which  was  told  of 
upon  him  any  favourable  influence.  Instead,  the  famous  Admiral  Benbow,  showing 
therefore  of  advancing  the  Sute-Church  has  j^ow,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  first 
hindered  the  progress  o?  Protestantism.  attracted  the  attention  ^f  the  world  to 
He  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  his  deeds  of  prowess.  He  was  said  to 
Irish  Bishops  and  clergy  the  noble  words  have  once  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz 
used  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  having  in  his  possession  a  large  bag, 
spoke  as  follows  in  his  pastoral  charge  which  he  refused  to  allow  the  Custom 
of  last  Autumn : —  House  officers  to  open,  saying  that  it 

«*  It  does  not  require  any  great  sagacity  to  pre-  contained  provisions  for  his  own  con- 
diot  that  this  kingdom  and  this  Church  are  on  the  sumption.  They  believed  it  to  contain 
eve  of  groat  changes.  In  our  position  we  who  contraband  articles,  and  to  end  the  dis- 
may ho  spared  for  a  short  time  will  be  able  to  p^te  he  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
looK  quietly  on,  our  Church  having,  centuries  airo,  ¥^a  r\  x-uixx  j*  "U'x 
passed-thriugh  these  very  changes,  which  seSm  Urates.     On   the  latter  ordering  him  to 

now  to  be  imminent  to  the  religious  EsUblishments  <^P®^  ^®  bag,  he  qmetly  imdid  it,  and 

of  this  land.    We  have  passed  through  the  storm  forthwith  there  rolled  out  of  it  upon  the 

which  swept  away  from  us  all  our  earthly  things,  table,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 

But  it  could  not  aflfect  the  Divine  authority  of  the  niagnates,  thirteen  weU-salted  heads 
lyliurcn,  and  during  the  quiet  of  suooeedinflf  years      /T^*     j.         i,         i.     -l    j     i   •      •         j^ 

the  Church  has  gradually  been  recovering  from  of  pirates  whom  he  had  slain  m  action, 

her  depression,  and  now  that  we  have  survived  With  fierce  resolution  mscnbed  upon  the 

our  evil  days,  when  I  look  around,  I,  for  one,  do  brow  of  each  ;  and   when  the  ghastly 

not  regret  that  our  Church  is  free,  and  dependent  sight  had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  the 

upon  the  zeal  and  love  of  her  feithful  members,  needful  degree  of  awe,  he  quietly  re- 

Our  increasing  prosperity  may  be  an  en-      i       j  xi.     5      j     •      xi!    v        n^         \t\ 

couragement  to  Churches  iSo  hare  to  depend  Placed  the  heads  m  the  bag  from  which 

upon  their  divine  constitution,  in  the  promises  of  they  had    fallen.      Now    if    he     (Mr. 

God,  and  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  instead  of  the  Bowring)    were    the    member    of    the 

authority  of  the^  human  law,  and  the  favour  of  Irish  Church  he  had  spoken  of,  and  if 

earthly  Princes.  ^^  present  BiU  were  rejected  and  the 

He  rej  oiced  to  see  the  lano^age  employed  present  Government  retired  &t>m  Office 

on  tliis   grave  subject  by  that  distin-  and  were  succeeded  by  the  hon.  Gtentle- 
Ifr,  Bowring 
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men  opposite,  lie  should  expect  to  wit- 
ness a  modem  edition  of  mis  story  of 
old  Benbow.  He  pictured  to  himself 
some  modem  Benbow  rising  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  producing  firom  his 
official  box  and  placing  on  the  table  of 
the  House  thirteen  well-preserved  heads 
of  compromise  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church,  with  '* Resolution"  in- 
scribed upon  each,  and  bristling  with 
safeguards  in  every  direction;  with  a 
dual  vote  for  Bishops  in  Convocation 
here,  personal  payment  of  tithes  there — 
and  so  on ;  and  then,  when  the  sight  of 
these  thirteen  Besolutions  had  faued  to 
inspire  the  House  with  proper  awe — and 
in  that  respect  the  parallel  failed — he 
should  expect  to  see  tne  gaUant  Admiral 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  of  the  State 
quietly  put  them  back  in  the  official  box, 
and — after  two  or  three  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters had  resigned,  and  a  whole  Sunday 
had  been  spent  in  investigating  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  question — re-place  them  by 
a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Church  pure  and  simple,  with  no  safe- 
guard, compromise,  or  compensation 
whatever.  He  (Mr.  Bowring)  unfeign- 
edly  rejoiced  that  the  first  vote  of  mi- 
portance  which  it  would  be  his  privilege 
to  give  in  that  House  would  be  a  vote  m 
favour  of  social  progress  and  of  religious 
equality ;  a  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
solemn  verdict  which  had  lately  been 
returned  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  tiiese  realms ;  a  vote  respon- 
sive to  the  appeal  for  justice  now  being 
imploringly  addressea  to  them  by 
4,500,000  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 
the  sister  Isle ;  and  lastly,  and  most  of 
aU,  a  vote  in  direct  furtherance  of  the 
best  and  truest  interests  of  that  Divine 
religion  which  bade  them  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  others  should  do  imto 
them. 

Mr.  BRODRICK  said,  he  should  have 
been  contented  to  give  a  silent  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
were  it  not  that  the  question  it  involved 
was  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest 
by  the  largo  constituency  he  had  the 
honour  of  representing.  He  believed 
they  had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  that  dis- 
cussion when  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  main  facts  and  the  leading  bearings 
of  the  question.  The  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  submitting  his  measure 
to  the  House,  dwelt  with  becoming  gra- 
vity on  the  momentous  issue  whic^  was 
proposed  for  their  decision,  and  on  the 


importance  of  the  results  which  might 
flow  from  it.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
must  admit  that  they  could  justify  the 
measure  they  were  now  asked  to  read 
a  second  time  upon  three  considerations 
only — namely,  first,  that  in  their  view 
the  situation  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time  was  such  as  called  for  what  had 
been  termed  *' heroic  remedies";  se- 
condly, that  the  heroic  remedy  pecu- 
liarly called  for  by  the  situation  or  that 
coimtry  was  the  disendowment  and  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  the  most  fitting  mode  in  which  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  Now,  he 
was  prepared  to  join  issue  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  on  every  one  of 
those  points.  He  denied  the  accuracy 
of  their  premises,  and,  even  if  their  pre- 
mises were  correct,  he  denied  the  sound- 
ness of  the  conclusion  which  was  drawn 
from  them.  He  would  deal  with  the 
arguments  in  the  order  in  which  he  had 
stated  them.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
prepared  to  contend  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment — although 
it  was  far  from  being  all  they  could  ob- 
sire — ^was  also  very  far  from  being  one 
in  which  she  stood  in  need  of  **  heroic 
remedies."  That  was  a  point  on  which 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  not  enough  for  any  man  to  state 
the  results  of  his  individual  experience  ; 
but  he  was  fortimately  able  to  appeal 
to  documents  of  public  interest  and 
which  admitted  of  public  verification. 
He  took  the  Returns  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  1867-8 — ^the  last  year 
for  which  they  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table — and  from  them  he  foimd  that  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  Ire- 
land had  never  at  any  other  period  been 
so  prosperous.  The  Irish  labourers 
were  at  present  better  housed,  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  and  they  were  in- 
comparably better  paid  than  they  had 
been  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
There  was  a  total  absence  among  them 
of  those  wasting  diseases  which  at  one 
time  were  wont  to  devastate  the  coimtry 
at  short  intervals  of  time — small-pox 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
among  them,  and  cholera  and  dysenteiy 
were  much  less  fatal  than  they  were 
in  former  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  could  scarcely  be  disputed 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
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had  greatly  mended.  Then  as  regarded 
the  tenant-farmers,  it  appeared  that 
they  paid  their  rents  with  a  regularity 
and  cheerfulness  which  had  formerly 
been  imknown.  The  deposits  in  the 
banks,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  the  savings  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  had  never  been  larger  than  they 
were  at  the  present  moment,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  better  proof  than  that  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  next  came  to  the  state  of  the  com- 
mercial classes,  and  in  reference  to  that 
subject  he  had  been  informed  that  in 
all  the  larger  departments  of  commerce 
there  was  nothing  which  could  be  said 
to  approach  to  stagnation.  He  was 
aware  that  in  the  smaller  towns  there 
had  been  considerable  depression  in 
trade  in  consequences  of  circumstances 
to  which  he  would  afterwards  advert. 
But  although  Ireland  was  still  at  least 
fifty  years  behind  this  country,  they  must 
not  draw  a  hasty  conclusion  firom  that 
circumstance.  Tney  must  not  look  at 
what  she  might  be  but  at  what  she  had 
been;  and  he  said  there  were  evident 
fiigns  of  improvement  among  every  por- 
tion of  her  population.  Then  he  came 
to  the  next  point.  K  Ireland  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  **  heroic  remedies  "  at 
the  present  moment ;  if,  as  he  believed, 
she  merely  required  rest  to  become  the 
country  she  might  be — ^rest  from  politi- 
cal agitation ;  rest  from  being  made  the 
stalking-horse  of  parties ;  rest  from  be- 
ing used  as  the  lever — ^he  employed  the 
pm^ase  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — ^by 
which  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  to  be  transferred  from  one  side  of 
the  House  to  the  other — ^what  had  she 
to  gain  by  the  present  measure  ?  What 
would  Ireland  gain  by  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church?  Who  had  asked  for  such  a 
remedy?  People  might  suppose  from 
the  language  of  some  Gentlemen  that 
Ireland  had  at  one  time  been  happy, 
contented,  and  prosperous.  They  seemed 
to  forget  that  three  centuries  and-a-half 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
and  the  Reformation.  If  Gentlemen 
wanted  information  on  the  subject  let 
them  refer  to  the  pages  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  HaUam,  the  Tacitus  of  our  day, 
amused  us,  with  his  usual  historical  im- 
partiality, and  with  more  than  his  usual 
terse  felicity  of  language ;  that  sad  his- 

Mr.  Brodrick 


tory  of  wrong,  outrage,  and  robbery, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Befonned 
Church  of  Ireland  had  not  come  into 
existence.  He  might  be  told  that  there 
was  another  cause  why  they  should  re- 
sort to  these  **  heroic  remedies,"  and 
that  was  Fenianism.  He  had  possessed 
as  close  an  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  Fenianism  as  any  man 
in  that  House  except  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Ma^uire),  and  he  would 
challenge  any  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  to  point  out  any  proclamation, 
manifesto,  or  circular,  issued  by  the  Fe- 
nians, which  made  a  single  mention  of 
the  Irish  Church.  The  object  of  these 
wretched  and  misguided  men  was  not 
to  pTill  down  the  Church,  but  to  obtain 

Eossession  of  the  land.  But  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire f Mr.  Disraeli),  had  told  the 
House  what  me  Prime  Minister  had  not 
— namely,  that  the  land  question  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  if  they  dealt  with 
that  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
might  be  set  aside  or  postponed  to  the 
Greek  Kalends.  Then  as  to  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  wrongs  and 
miseries  of  Ireland,  the  scheme  now 
before  the  House  differed  very  widely 
from  the  scheme  propoimded  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  was 
"  starring"  it  in  Lancashire,  not  merely 
on  the  points  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire had  adverted,  but  there  were 
other  promises  made  to  the  ear  which  he 
(Mr.  Brodrick)  feared  would  not  be  rea- 
lized. One  promise  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  made  was  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
should  be  preserved  to  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  generous  to  press  that 
point  further,  because  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  admit  that 
all  his  original  figures  and  calculations 
were  fallacious,  and  he  had  to  begin 
afresh.  There  was  one  point,  however, 
on  which  he  was  perfectly  explicit,  and 
that  was  with  respect  to  the  glebes  and 
glebe  houses,  which  he  stated  it  would 
be  unfair  to  take  from  the  Church.  Now, 
speaking  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  which 
he  was  best  acquainted  with,  he  could 
say  that  the  glebes  consisted  only  of  a 
few  acres  close  to  the  house,  with  a 
gravel  walk  around  them,  and  planted 
with  a  few  trees.  And  yet,  so  far  from 
these  being  left  to  the  Churcli,they  were 
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to  be  sold  to  it  only  at  twelve  years'  pur- 
chase, and  any  debt  which  remained 
upon  the  house  must  be  taken  upon 
their  shoulders  by  those  who  wished  to 
possess  it.  Was  that  fair  or  just  ?  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  in  Ireland 
to  let  them  for  any  thing  approaching 
their  value.  The  only  thing  that  ren- 
dered them  valuable  had  been  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  incumbents,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  had  spent  their  money  upon 
them ;  in  many  cases  having  built  the 
house;  in  many  more,  perhaps  in  all, 
having  contributed  to  its  embellish- 
ment and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
land  which  surroimded  it.  But  all  that 
was  now  to  be  taken  from  them,  or  they 
were  to  be  compelled  to  buy  it  at  twelve 
years'  purchase.  Again,  the  House  had 
been  told  that  none  of  the  surplus  was 
to  be  devoted  to  religious  purposes  of 
any  kind.  Now,  he  wished  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  59th  clause,  which  pro- 
posed that  the  surplus  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  limatics  and  other 
afflicted  classes.  But  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
clause  as  it  stood  would  simply  hand 
over  the  money  to  the  monastic  and  con- 
ventual establishments  in  Ireland,  for 
they  would  at  once  imdertake  the  pre- 
scribed duties.  Then,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  inspection,  nothing  to  prevent 
the  institutions  becoming  denomina- 
tional, none  for  Government  control — so 
that  £500,000,  £600,000,  or  £800,000 
would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  convents 
and  monasteries  in  Ireland.  How  was 
it  proposed  to  *^  gild  the  pill,"  so  as  to 
make  it  palatable  ?  The  proposal  spoke 
wonderfully  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  for  it  went  on  the  principle  of 
"  making  things  pleasant  all  round,"  as 
the  phrase  was  understood  in  the  rail- 
way world.  There  were  five  classes, 
each  of  which  was  offered  a  gigantic 
bribe — the  landowners,  the  tenants,  the 
clergy — using  the  word  in  its  largest 
signification — the  Koman  Catholics,  and 
the  Presbyterians.  The  landowners  were 
bribed  by  the  remission  of  the  tithe ;  for, 
as  to  the  purchase  of  the  tithe  rent-charge 
at  twenty-two  and  a-half  years'  valuation, 
they  all  knew  in  Ireland  that  would  be 
simple  moonshine.  There  were  but  few 
small  landowners  in  Ireland  who  lived 
with  prudence  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  purchase  the  tithe-rent-charge, 
and  if  it  were  they  might  buy  it  at  a 


much  lower  rate  in  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Court.  Then,  as  to  the  large  land- 
owners, most  of  their  property  was  set- 
tled in  strict  entail,  and  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  could  not  be  bought  without  a 
heavy  mortgage.  He  knew  several  es- 
tates on  which  the  charge  borne  was  as 
large  as  from  £1,000  to  £2,000,  and 
there  were  very  few  owners  who  would 
be  prepared  to  raise  a  capital  sum  of 
£40,000  or  £50,000  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. The  result  would  be  that  the  al- 
ternative would  be  accepted,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  forty-five  years  the  tithe 
would  expire  by  the  process  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  described.'  Then, 
the  tenants  were  to  be  offered  the  bribe 
of  the  county  cess.  That  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  concession,  no  doubt.  In 
the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  it  amounted  to  about  Zd,  in 
the  pound ;  but  when  the  rent  came  next 
to  be  settled,  whether  it  went  upwards 
or  downwards,  the  diminution  on  ac- 
count of  the  county  cess  would  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  it,  too,  would  find  its  way  into 
the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  Then  there 
were  the  clergy,  who  were  to  receive  a 
life  provision  which  they  might  commute. 
But  not  one  in  ten  would  think  of  com- 
muting it.  They  would  prefer  an  Im- 
perial guarantee  during  the  t«rm  of 
their  lives.  If  the  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  Maynooth  and  the  Presbyterians 
had  been  extended  to  the  Irish  Church 
it  would  do  much  better.  Money  could 
be  invested  in  Ireland  at  4^^  or  5  per 
cent,  and  the  result  of  the  present  pro- 
posals would  be  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Presbyterians  would,  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase,  be 
in  possession  of  a  capital  sum  amoimting 
probably  to  about  seven-tenths  of  what 
the  gp'ant  was  now.  But  with  respect  to 
the  clergy,  if  they  should  commute  they 
could  not  expect  anything  like  fourteen 
years'  purchase,  and  even  that  would  be 
a  very  scant  measure,  because  in  Canada, 
where  the  same  process  had  been  carried 
out,  they  got  sixteen  years'  purchase, 
and  money  there  could  be  invested  at  7 
and  7^  per  cent.  The  two  other  classes 
— ^the  IVesbyterians  and  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholics— ^were  dealt  with  on  nearly  the 
same  footing.  They  would  both  receive 
a  large  capital  sum,  which  they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  administer  in  whatever 
way  they  thought  proper,  and  they 
would    retain    something    like    seven- 
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tenths  of  the  income  they  now  derived 
from  the  State,  in  addition  to  which  the 
Boman  Catholics  had  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining, through  the  medium  of  their  re- 
ligious communities,  the  lion's  share  of 
wnatever  spoil  might  remain  after  the 
other  parties  had  been  satisfied.  There 
was  one  class  who  were  utterly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  course  of  these  arrange- 
ments— namely,  the  laity  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland.  Every  possible 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  comfort 
of  all  other  classes  concerned ;  but  the 
laiiy  were  to  see  their  Church  stripped 
naked  and  bare,  and  then  sent  forth  into 
the  world  to  eke  out  a  miserable  sub- 
sistence from  voluntary  charity.  It  was 
the  fashion  to  say  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  was  composed  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  well-to-do  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  what  were  the  wealthiest  and 
most  well-to-do  people  in  Ireland  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  classes  in  Eng- 
land ?  Professional  incomes  in  Ireland 
were  not  one-half  of  what  they  were  on 
this  side  of  the  water ;  the  incomes  de- 
rived from  trade  and  commerce  were 
probably  not  above  one-third  of  those 
gained  in  England ;  and  the  money  spent 
in  every  distnct,  except  perhaps  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
towns,  was  probably  not  one-fifth  of  i£e 
sum  spent  in  districts  of  the  same  area 
and  size  in  England.  He  would  test 
the  results  of  that  measure  by  the  dio- 
cese with  which  he  was  best  acquainted 
— namely,  that  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Boss. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  county  of  Cork?  In  the 
eastern  division  of  that  county  it  was 
true  there  was  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  in  almost  all 
the  larger  parishes,  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  income  was  large  he  was 
afraid  the  congregation  was  small.  But  in 
the  western  division  the  case  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. There,  in  many  instances,  there 
existed  a  large  Protestant  population, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  poor 
in  each  parish,  while  the  endowments 
were  now  very  insufficient.  But  what 
would  those  endowments  be  when  the 
property  of  the  Church  was  taken  away  ? 
A  great  number  of  people  there  must 
then  either  be  left  without  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction,  or  would  have  to 
be  massed  in  centres  so  large,  that  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  on 
Sunday  they  would  have  to  travel  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  in  some 
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instances.  There  were  but  few  resident 
gentry  there,  and  it  would  be  absolutely 
mipossible  to  keep  up  public  worship 
unless  some  endowment  were  provided 
That  was  not  all.  Within  the  last  six 
years  £37,000  had  been  raised  in  that 
diocese  by  the  efforts  of  influential  lay- 
men, and  expended  on  the  churches^ 
glebe  houses,  and  the  restoration  of  Hie 
cathedral,  on  the  faith  that  the  services 
of  the  Church  would  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  property  from  which  for  the  last 
300  years  they  had  been  sustained.  But 
the  endowments  for  maintaining  those 
services  -frere  about  to  be  taken  away, 
and  he  said  it  was  not  common  honesty 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  that  large  sum 
had  been  contributed  within  six  years 
by  persons  who  could  iU  spare  it,  on  the 
faith  of  those  arrangements  being  con- 
tinued, to  which  it  was  now  sought  to 
put  a  sunmiary  end.  He  would  take 
another  case.  He  could  point  to  a  parish 
which  was  formerly  a  imion  in  the  east 
of  the  same  county.  That  union  was 
divided,  because  it  was  found  that  one 
clergyman  was  in  receipt  of  the  tithes  of 
more  than  one  parish,  and  that  the  du- 
ties of  those  distinct  parishes — three  or 
four  in  number  at  one  time,  he  believed 
— were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
inefficiently  done.  What  followed  r  Two 
churches  were  built,  each  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  mother 
church,  partly  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, and  partly  from  local  re- 
sources. He  did  not  say  that  the  con- 
gregations of  either  of  those  churches 
were  large,  but  the  churches  afforded 
the  means  of  grace  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  practically  without 
them ;  and  that  money  had  been  raised, 
and  those  churches  built,  on  the  faith 
that  the  arrangements  now  in  force 
would  be  continued.  But  they  were 
going  to  undo,  in  that  instance,  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  and  they  would  place  that 
parish  in  a  far  worse  position  than  it 
would  have  occupied  if  the  change  now 
proposed  could  have  been  contemplated 
as  likely  to  happen.  He  would  give 
one  more  illustration.  The  borough  of 
Bandon  Bridge — now,  for  the  first  time 
for  thirty  years,  represented  by  a  Gen- 
tleman on  the  opposite  Benches — ^was 
composed  of  two  parishes.  The  tithes 
of  the  larger  parish  of  the  two  amounted 
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to  £600  a  year  in  all.  £800  of  that  sum 
was  enjoyed  by  the  parson,  who  had  a 
population  of  about  1,750  Protestants, 
from  1,300  to  1,400  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church.  That  clergy- 
man had  no  glebe  house ;  he  had  two  cu- 
rates, and  after  paying  the  rent  of  a  house 
to  live  in,  and  paying  also  his  curates,  his 
income  from  the  parish  amounted  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £20  per  annum.  For 
upwards  of  200  years  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors had  done  the  duty  of  that  parish, 
and  the  remaining  £300  a  year  belonged 
to  a  lay  impropriator,  the  rector,  a  noble- 
man weU  represented  in  that  House, 
and  well  known  in  the  country.  He 
believed  the  hon.  Member  for  Bandon 
(Mr.  Shaw)  owed  his  return  mainly  to 
the  influence — ^he  did  not  say  the  im- 
proper influence — of  that  Nobleman.  At 
all  events,  his  a^ent  was  one  of  the  most 
active — ^he  would  not  say  the  most  im- 
scrupulous  —  supporters  of  that  hon. 
Member.  But  this  he  did  say,  that  it 
was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  if  the  Church 
was  to  be  deprived  of  her  property  in 
that  parish,  for  which  she  had  done  duty 
for  three  centuries,  and  if  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Cavendish  was  to  continue 
to  receive  his  £300  a  year  as  lay  impro- 
priator. He  did  not  wish  to  put  the 
matter  in  an  offensive  light,  but  that 
was  a  curious  anomaly;  and  he  could 
not  see  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
had  any  better  title  to  his  moiety  of  the 
tithes  than  the  poor  parson  who  had 
done  all  the  work.  He  had  now  to 
thank  the  House  for  allowing  him  to 
enter  his  earnest  and  heartfelt  protest 
against  a  measure  fraught,  he  believed, 
with  infinite  mischief  to  the  future  not 
only  of  Ireland  but  of  the  great  Empire 
of  which  she  formed  a  part.  He  said 
that  the  Bill  before  them,  revealed  as  it 
was  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  was  not 
a  measure  of  conciliation,  nor  one  of 
equitable  compromise,  but,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Hichmond  (Sir 
Boundell  Palmer) — whose  voice  would, 
he  hoped,  be  heard  in  that  debate— called 
it,  it  was  a  measure  of  confiscation.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  confiscation  was 
simply  an  euphemism  for  an  act  of 
monstrous  wrong  and  robbery.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall) 
had  declared  with  something  of  pro- 
phetic vision  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
treading  on  the  verge  of  a  wide  region 
of  change.     Wide,  indeed !  so  wide  that 
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its  limits  were  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ken.  And  now,  in  con- 
clusion, he  would  remind  the  House  that 
there  were  times  and  seasons  in  the  his- 
tory of  most  nations,  as  also  in  the  lives 
of  most  individuals,  when  the  fabled 
choice  of  Hercules  was  presented  to 
them — ^when  on  the  one  side  there  lay 
the  broad  and  easy  downward  path  of 
political  expediency,  along  which  tiie 
merest  tyro  might  run  with  ease,  and 
when  on  the  other  side  lay  the  steep  and 
narrow  track  of  duty  and  of  principle, 
which  it  would  tax  all  the  energy  and 
all  the  ability  of  the  full-grown  states- 
man to  climb.  But  on  the  choice  which 
was  then  made,  on  the  question  whether 
the  good  was  chosen  and  the  evil  re- 
fused, was  wont  not  unfrequently  to 
turn  the  futiire  of  that  nation  or  of  that 
individual,  as  the  case  might  be;  and 
should  a  fatal  mistake  be  made  in  that 
choice,  repentance,  when  it  came— as 
with  time  and  reflection  it  was  almost 
certain  to  do — ^would  in  all  probability 
come  only  when  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  declared  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  say  anyUiing  personally  offen- 
sive. He  (Mr.  DiUwyn)  accepted  that 
declaration,  as  he  could  bear  witness  to 
the  courtesy  with  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  always  conducted  the 
debates  in  that  House.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  that 
night  used  strong  language  when  he 
characterized  this  Bill  as  one  of  sacrile- 
gious spoliation.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  called  it  a  great 
**  wrong  and  robbery."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  favoured  the  House 
with  his  notion  of  the  difference  between 
confiscation  and  spoliation.  As  he  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
such  a  measure  as  this,  he  wished  to 
deny  the  applicability  of  this  language. 
He  did  not  consider  flie  measure  to  oe 
an  act  of  spoliation.  He  viewed  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  as  a 
standing  wrong  to  the  people  of  that 
coimtry,  and,  being  such,  he  thought  the 
Government  of  this  country  only  dis- 
charged a  duty  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  it  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
was  aware  that  some  Gentlemen  took 
a  view  of  the  Church  which  would 
justify  them  in  thinking  that  its  disen- 
dowment  would  be  an  act  of  spoliation. 
Those  who  believed  the  Church  to  be  a 
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Diyine  institution  teaching  infallible 
lanth  by  means  of  an  infamble  priest- 
hood, might  well  be  of  opinion  that  to 
interfere  with  its  property  would  be 
spoliation  and  robbery.  In  his  judg- 
ment, however,  that  was  a  superstitious 
view  of  the  question,  and  would  not 
bear  examination.  He  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  held  that  the  Church  in 
this  country  had  never  undei^one  a  re- 
volution, but  that  it  was  the  Church  of 
8t.  Augustine  still.  To  him  this  seemed 
like  special  pleading ;  as,  affcer  the  Be- 
formation,  the  Church  —  having  sepa- 
rated from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
—  practically  assimied  the  position  of  a 
new  Church.  [**No,  no!  "]  Such,  at  all 
events,  was  the  common  sense  view  in 
which  it  was  regarded  by  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  In  Ireland  es- 
pecially the  Church  stood  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  stcmding  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
of  Churches.  P'  Question,  question  !  ''j 
Well,  he  would  put  away  the  question 
of  the  infaUibilify  or  Divine  origin  of 
the  Church.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mere  State  institution — as  a  public  pro- 
perty, of  which  the  public  had  a  right  to 
resume  the  user  when  in  the  pubuc  in- 
terest it  appeared  necessary  so  to  do. 
In  all  countries,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  constitutional,  mixed,  or  re- 
publican, the  supreme  power  of  the 
State  exercised  the  right  of  dealing  with 
all  sorts  of  property,  whatever  it  might 
be,  when  it  interfered  with  the  interests 
of  the  community  generally.  Both  pri- 
vate and  corporate  property  had  to  sub- 
ject itself  to  this  power ;  and  everybody  in 
this  country  knew  to  what  an  extent  the 
rights  of  private  property  were  interfered 
with  when  railway  companies,  upon  the 
plea  of  public  necessity,  required  it. 
Whether  that  interference  with  private 
and  coiyorate  property  was  right  or 
wrong,  he  was  not  going  to  argue ;  he 
only  stated  the  fact ;  the  power  of  the 
State  in  this  respect  was  every  day  ex- 
emplified, and  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  exercise  of  that  power  should 
only  be  termed  spoliation  and  robbery 
when  applied  to  the  Irish  Church. 
The  Government  now  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
He  looked  upon  this  Church  in  the 
light  of  a  trust  committed  by  the 
State  to  a  certain  body ;  and  the  State 
having  subsequently  ascertained  that 
this  trust  had  failed  in  its  purpose— 
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that  instead  of  pr(Hnoting   peace  and 
good-will  amongst  the  people,   it  had 
produced  the  very  opposite  effects  in 
Ireland — ^the  State  had  a  right  to  resum.e 
that  trust,  and  to  administer  the  pro- 
perty connected  with  it  in  a  mfLiiTim» 
more  in  harmony  with  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  people.    The  failure  of 
the  trust,  he  admitted,  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  any  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  as  to  the  iimerent  vice  of 
the  institution  which  the  present  mea- 
sure proposed  to  disestablish,   and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head    of 
the  Government  had  therefore  dealt  not 
only  liberally,    but   munificently,    with 
the  interests  of   that  clergy,    and    he 
(Mr.  DiUwyn)  rejoiced  he  had  done  so. 
In  conclusion,  he  must  say  he  shotdd 
never  give  a  vote  with  greater   satis- 
faction   than   the    one  he  intended   to 
give  in  favour  of  the  present  measure. 
Mb.  W.  SHAW  said,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations,  as  he  felt  he 
had  been  pointedly  referred  to  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Opposition  Bendies 
(Mr.  Brodrick).     He  had  listened  with 
great  gratification  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  opened  the 
debate  that  evening,  and  he  confessed  he 
had  learned  some  things  he  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  before,  and  other  things 
that  enabled  him  to  see  what  the  result 
of  the  proposed  change  would  be.     He 
had  been  instructed  upon  one  point  in 
particular — namely,  that  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  entered  into  the  consideration   of 
its  merits  the  better.     He  must  enter 
a   protest,   however,   against  that  style 
of  oratory,  which  seemed  unable  to  get 
on  without  the  use  of  words  of  five  syl- 
lables at  least.      He   (Mr.  Shaw)  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  if  he  had  John- 
son's Dictionary  before  him,  he  should  be 
able  to  hurl  upon  hon.  Gentlemen  words 
of  equally  *'  learned  length,"  and  such  as 
would  equally  apply  to  the  points  under 
discussion.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  show  him  that  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment dealt  in  any  particular  un- 
justly, or  even  that  it  failed  in  generosity 
in  its  dealing  with  those  whom  it  affected, 
he  would,  without  hesitation,  vote  with 
the  opposite  party,  and  against  his  own 
on  this  question.     From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy  he  had  endea- 
voiired  to  look  at  it  as  much  as  possible 
from   the  point  of  view  of   an  Irish 
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Ohurohman.  He  said  of  an  Irish  rather 
than  of  an  Engliah  Chiirchman ;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  did  not  seem  to 
exist  much  sympathy  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Irish  Churches ;  indeed,  ne 
had  lately  seen  some  publication  in  which 
the  Irish  Church  was  spoken  of  as  a 
kind  of  mongrel  Puritanism.  The  Irish 
Churchman  will  also  reooUect  that  it  was 
English  Churchmen  who  had  originally 
placed  his  Church  in  the  false  position 
she  occupied  for  the  aggrandizement  and 
political  purpose  of  their  own  party.  Also 
one  of  the  arguments  now  most  fre- 
quently dwelt  on  was  that  this  measure 
would  imperil  the  existence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  so  that  it  would  strike  the 
Irish  Churchman  that  you  are  thinking 
much  more  of  yourselves  than  of  what 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Looking  at  the  question  practi- 
cally, two  proposals  might  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  with  a  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  difficulty.  One 
was  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Irish  Church  Commission,  which 
would  reduce  that  Establishment  by  one- 
half,  and  no  doubt  that  could  be  done  ; 
but  if  they  thus  reduced  the  Establish- 
ment they  must  apply  the  surplus  fimds 
to  some  other  object,  for  the  misuse 
of  property  was  desecration.  Its  proper 
use  was  conseci^ation.  His  opinion  was 
that  Irish  Churchmen  ought  without 
hesitation  to  reject  the  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  Irish  Church  Commission 
and  accept  that  of  the  Government. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  if  any  gen- 
tleman went  over  to  Ireland,  and  met 
the  thinking,  intelligent  members  of  the 
Church,  excluding,  of  course,  clergymen 
and  ladies,  he  would  find  them  ready  to 

g've  their  votes  for  the  Bill  before  the 
ouse  rather  than  of  one  foimded  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 
Now,  see  the  position  in  which  such  a 
measure  would  leave  the  Church.  Still 
all  the  vices  of  the  present  system,  an 
object  of  dislike  and  jealousy  to  seven- 
eighths  of  the  population,  suspended 
between  earth  ana  heaven,  and  still  ex- 
posed to  the  hostile  attacks  of  political 
parties,  what  would  this  Bill  enable 
the  Church  to  do?  Of  course  when  it 
passed,  as  pass  it  would,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  would  organize  its  governing 
body — that  governing  body  would  ar- 
range with  the  incumbents  and  the  Go- 
vernment to  commute  the  life  annuities 
for  a  fixed  sum — they  would  deal  with 


certain  classes  of  clergymen  whose  ser- 
vices they  could  dispense  with,  such  as 
the  very  old,  the  delicate,  those  who  had 
independent  means  and  were  desirous 
of  hving  elsewhere.  Thus  they  could 
get  rid  of  considerably  more  than  half 
the  ministers  with  much  less  than  half 
the  fund,  and  they  would  have  left,  the 
working  clergymen  of  the  Church  and  a 
large  i^d ;  and,  by  a  moderate  effort, 
supplementing  llie  fund,  they  might 
keep  it  nearly  intact;  the  only  thmg 
that  would  lessen  it  would  be  the  pro- 
viding retiring  allowance  for  these  cler- 
gymen in  their  old  age.  He  was  quite 
sure,  and  he  spoke  from  extensive  know- 
ledge of  Ireland,  that  the  Church  would 
be  better  officered,  and  its  work  much 
better  done  with  less  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  its  present  ministers.  An  hon. 
Member  had  remarked,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  by  the  action  of  this 
Bill  the  Church  would  be  turned  out  into 
the  cold.  He  had  for  a  long  time  studied 
this  question  from  a  belief  that  this  mea- 
sure must  sooner  or  later  come  upon  the 
Irish  Church,  and  he  believed  that  Pro- 
vidence had  been  preparing  it  for  this 
great  event,  and  he  rejoiced  to  say  that 
no  Church  had  made  greater  strides  in 
organization  and  everything  to  fit  her  to 
take  her  position  as  a  free  Church,  and 
her  ministers  among  ministers  were 
highly  gifted  and  excellent  men.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  that 
the  Maynooth  and  Presbyterian  Grants 
should  not  be  provided  out  of  Church 
property,  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man moved  that  the  £1,100,000  should 
be  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  would  support  him.  In 
passing  a  great  measure  of  national  con- 
ciliation such  as  this,  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  rise  above  considerations  of 
bare  justice  and  to  act  with  something 
like  generosity.  He  was,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  both  the  Presbyterians  and 
tne  Boman  Catholics  had  some  claims 
on  the  House.  The  Presbyterians  were 
an  industrious  and  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, and  it  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
an  unwise  course  to  adopt  to  make  some 
provision  for  assisting  them  in  providing 
manses  and  places  of  worship  in  poor 
districts.  The  Boman  Cathohcs  or  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  were  also  an 
industrious  as  well  as  a  religious  people, 
and  their  clergymen  devoted  themselves 
zealously  to  tiie  improvement  of  their 
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flock.  Their  diapela  were  in  many  in- 
stances miserable  Duildings,  and  the  re- 
sidences of  the  priests  but  too  frequently 
tmflt  for  educated  gentlemen  to  hve  in ; 
so  that  it  would  be  but  right  for  the 
House  to  consent  to  make  some  provision 
in  that  direction  as  well  as  for  the  Pres- 
byterians. It  only  remained  for  him  to 
say  he  heartily  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CEOSS  said,  that  he  had  anxiously 
and  honestly  considered  this  question, 
and  he  had  formed  an  opinion  upon  it 
irrespective  of  party  feeling.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Gk)vemment,  that  a  greater 
and  more  arduous  task  had  never  fallen 
upon  a  Government  or  that  House  than 
that  immediately  under  consideration  ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that,  lost  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  they  had  undertaken  as 
regards  the  Church,  and  absorbed  in  the 
details  of  their  measure,  they  had  been 
drawn  away  from  what,  after  all,  was 
the  main  object  of  the  Government — 
namely,  the  pacification  of  Ireland. 
This  Bill  would  certainly  destroy  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  but  it  would  not 
strengthen  or  improve  Ireland.  It  was  a 
powerful  and  ingenious  instrument  for 
destruction ;  but  that  was  not  the  object 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had  in 
view,  they  wished  rather  to  render  Ireland 
a  happy,  peaceful,  and  a  contented  coun- 
try. This  subject  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  a  broad  outline  of  the 
policy  of  the  GK>vemment  towards  Ire- 
land, including  the  land  and  education 
questions.  Now,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  look  at  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  far  as  possible  from  an  Irish  point 
of  view.  The  question  must  be  considered 
in  a  generous  spirit,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover what  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for 
the  country.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maguire)  in  his  well-known  speech, 
nad  drawn  a  doleful  picture  of  the  sta,te 
of  Ireland.  He  painted  it  as  a  coimtry 
in  which  a  strong  force  of  soldiers  and 
policemen  could  hardly  preserve  order. 
The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  had  deprived  the  people  of  their 
liberties ;  trade  and  manufacture  was  de- 
clining ;  in  all  respects  Ireland  was  de- 
clared to  be  going  backwards.  But 
what,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  first  Irish 
ievance  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ?  Not  the  Church,  but  the  land 
question.  And  when  the  hon.  Member 
came  to  touch  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
part  of  his  subject,  it  soon    appeared 
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that  the  real  grievance  was  not  the  ex- 
istence of  an  establishment,   but  of   a 
Protestant  Establishment ;  not  that  there 
was  a  State  Church,  but  that  that  was 
not  a  Boman  Catholic  State  Church.     In 
a  word,  it  was  not  a  grievance  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  Church  of 
Kome.     He  thought  that,  in  undertaking 
to  legislate  for  Ireland,  the  Government 
ought  not  to  have  confined  itself  to  the 
question  of  the  Church  ;  the  House  was 
entitled  to  know  also  what,  if  any,  was 
their  policy  with  regard  to  the  land. 
For  his  own  part,  he  entirely  differed 
from  the  melancholy  view  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cork.     He  believed  that  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  not  only  of  great  but  of 
rapid  improvement.     No  fair  estimate 
could  be  formed  upon  a  short  review  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ;  the  growth  or  de- 
cline of  nations  required  a  greater  space 
in  which  to  exhibit  itself;  but  if  they 
compared  the  state  of  Ireland  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  years  for  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, her  material  and  moral  improve- 
ment woidd  be  placed  beyond  aU  ques- 
tion.    On  the  three  vital  points  of  na- 
tional progress — ^wealth,  education,  and 
diminution  of  crime — ^Ireland  was  now 
infinitely  better  off  than  she  was  fifty 
years  ago.     She  still  required  rest — ^to 
be  let  alone— remedial,  but  not  violent 
legislation — ^time  in  which  to  recover  her 
strength  and  energy;   and  he  believed 
that  no  greater  mischief  could  befal  her 
than  such  a  violent  shock  and  disruption 
as  would  be  produced  by  this  BiU.     One 
main  cause  of  the  evils  imder  which  she 
had  suffered  was  that  her  population  was 
greater  than  a  mere  agricultural  country 
could  maintain.     It  was  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose, with  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  land  among  the  peasantry  could 
cure  this  evil.     The  case  of  Belgium — 
which  was  sometimes  quoted — offered  no 
true  parallel.     In  Belgium  there  were 
large  manufacturing  towns,  which  af- 
forded a  market  for  agricultural  industry, 
and  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  popula- 
tion of  the  rural  districts.     In  Ireland 
were  none  of  these  things.      If  Ireland 
were  well  stocked  with  manufacturing 
towns  the  establishment  of  small  hold- 
ings would  be  an  efficient  remedy  for  the 
ills  which  afflicted  her  ;  but  she  was  not 
a    manufacturing    country,    and    small 
holdings  would,  therefore,  help  her  but 
little.      He  believed,   with  Sir  George 
Lewis,  that  if  Ireland  could  be  stretched 
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out  as  a  sheet  of  indiarubber  the  tenantry 
would  be  as  happy  as  any  in  the  world ; 
as  it  was,  the  population  had  outgrown 
the  producing  power  of  the  countiy,  and 
want  resulted.  As  Mr.  Cobden  had  said, 
it  had  become  England's  duty  to  undo 
what  she  had  been  doing  in  her  jealousy 
and  fear  of  Ireland  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  Ireland' s  commerce  and  manu- 
factures had  been  systematically  crippled 
by  England,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
announced  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
way  to  make  Ireland  prosperous  was  to 
develop  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. In  regard  to  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Prime  Minister  had  made  four 
charges  against  her.  First,  he  had  de- 
scribed the  parishioners  in  many  of  the 
livings  as  merely  an  official  popula- 
tion; but  at  the  worst  that  criticism 
could  only  apply  to  the  199  livings 
which  the  Commission  proposed  should 
lapse  after  the  death  of  the  present 
incumbents.  Secondly,  he  denied  that 
the  grants  to  Maynooth  and  the  Pres- 
byterians were  in  any  sense — as  they 
had  been  termed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
— buttresses  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Maynooth  Grant  was  bestowed 
before  the  Revolution  to  prevent  the 
Irish  sending  their  children  to  France 
for  an  education,  and  the  Regium 
Donum  was  granted  by  Charles  11.  for 
secret  service,  and  afterwards  renewed 
by  William  III.,  not  as  a  buttress  to  the 
Church  of  England  but  for  political  ser- 
vices rendered.  Nor  would  he  waste 
time  by  dealing  with  the  third  charge — 
namely,  the  waste  of  funds  with  which 
the  Church  had  been  charged,  in  the 
face  of  the  reckless  proposal  to  confis- 
cate her  possessions,  and  by  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  Bill  to  reduce  £16,000,000 
of  property  to  £7,500,000.  Fourthly, 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  Penal  Laws 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  Ireland,  and 
it  was  sought  to  damage  the  Church  by 
making  her  responsible  for  their  origin  ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  those  laws  were 
demanded  equally  by  Conformists  and 
Presbyterians  ;  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  it  was 
unfair  that  all  the  odium  should  now 
be  thrown  upon  the  Protestcmt  Church. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  Resolutions 
passed  last  Session  were  binding  upon 
the  present  Parliament,  and  respecting 
them  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  Fourth,  which  aflfected  Maynooth  and 
the  Regium  Donum  f  was  added  afterwards 


by  the  House,  and  was  not  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — a  fact 
which  probably  accoimted  for  the  dif- 
ferent treatment  in  the  Bill  of  those 
grants  and  the  Church  endowments. 
Again,  the  elections  last  year  were  not 
taJken  as  the  simple  issue  of  the  Irish 
Church,  for  more  votes  were  influenced 
by  the  charge  of  excessive  expenditure 
brought  against  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Disraeli)  than  by  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Government.  Therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  Resolutions  of  last 
year,  and  the  elections,  and  the  large 
Ministerial  majority,  he  trusted  that 
they  would  still  approach  this  measure 
not  in  a  party  or  sectarian,  but  in  a 
large  and  generous  spirit;  and  if  they 
did  so  that  measure  would  not,  he  was 
assured,  become  law,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  more  the  country  under- 
stood it,  the  less  it  would  like  it.  Two 
subjects,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  not  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  and  those  subjects 
were  disestablishment  and  disendowment. 
p*  Oh,  oh ! "]  Yes,  he  maintained  that 
they  had  never  been  discussed  as  ab- 
stract principles,  traced  to  their  source, 
and  examined  as  to  their  consequences. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  House 
was  prepared  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  an  abstract  principle,  that  religion 
should  not  be  establisned  in  connection 
with  the  State  ?  K  the  principle  were 
not  argued  now  the  result  would  be  that, 
when  they  came  to  argue  it  in  a  few 
years  hence,  they  would  be  told — **  You 
ought  to  have  taken  your  stand  upon 
this  principle  in  the  debates  on  the  Irish 
Church."  Should  we  have  within  the 
realm  of  England  an  Established  Church 
or  not  ?  In  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
Glasgow,  in  1837,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  wipe  out  the  name  of  Qod  from  the 
statute  book  of  England ;  he  believed 
that  every  nation  as  a  nation,  like  every 
fjBjnily  as  a  family,  should  be  bound 
to  have  some  national  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  God.  They  foimd  even  in 
the  American  States,  when  they  were 
first  foimded,  that  it  was  declared  by 
statute  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  nation  openly  to  worship  Ghod. 
No  one  could  deny  that  in  discharging 
its  natural  duties  a  Gt)vemment  must 
go  further  than  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  ;  and  as  the  Vice 
President    of   the    Council    lately  had 
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shown  tlie  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  so  he  held  it 
equally  necessary  that  the  nation  as  a 
nation  should  acknowledge  that  which 
must  be  the  foundation  of  all  education 
— ^namely,  religion.  He,  for  one,  was 
not  prepared  to  set  the  example  to  the 
age  of  a  departure  from  the  national 
practice.  "Wliat  was  there  in  Ireland 
to  take  it  out  of  the  general  law  ?  His 
answer  was,  nothing.  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  Ireland  which  prevented  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Church 
there,  the  only  logical  conclusion  which 
could  possibly  be  drawn  from  the  argu- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
that  they  ought  to  establish  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  English  interests  ;  but 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  only  reason 
why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
foUow  his  Hne  of  reasoning  to  a  logical 
conclusion  was  because  English  inte- 
rests would  step  in  and  would  not  al- 
low the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  be 
established.  Therefore,  because  he  could 
not  d6  that,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
came  to  the  most  illogical  conclusion  to 
sweep  away  every  religion  from  the 
statute  book.  It  had  been  well  said 
that  night  that  the  Chiirch  was  never 
put  forward  by  the  Irish  as  a  grievance. 
No  Fenians  had  made  complaint  of  it, 
and  they  had  not  heard  of  a  single 
clergyman  who  had  been  abused  or  shot 
at  from  end  of  Ireland  to  another.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  Irish 
clergy  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other  were  the  men  in  whom  the  greatest 
faith  and  confidence  were  reposed  by  the 
people.  That  was  shown  at  the  time  of 
the  famine;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  that  though  by 
such  legislation  as  was  now  proposed, 
the  Church  might  become  an  aggressive 
or  proselytizing  sect,  it  would  cease  to 
be  the  one  religious  institution  which 
had  constantly  fostered  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  and  most  steadily  exerted  a 
moderate  and  civilizing  influence  over 
the  whole  coimtry.  As  to  the  question 
of  disendowment,  it  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  disestablishment.  The 
property  of  the  Church,  as  Dr.  Arnold — 
no  niend  to  the  Establishment  in  Ireland 
— ^had  said  of  it,  was  something  saved 
from  the  scramble  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
ligion, and  for  his  part,  he  was  not  there 
to  assent  under  any  circumstances,  to 
the  taking  away  of  that  property.     He 
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did  not  say  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  tJie  property  of  a  oorporatioa 
and  of  a  private  individual ;  but  he  said 
that  they  had  no  right  to  take  away  the 
property  of  a  Church  and  apply  it  to 
secular  purposes.  Then,  too,  we  shonld 
remember  that  in  the  case  of  suok  a 
corporation  as  the  Church  of  England 
the  beneficiaries  were  not  alone  the 
clergymen  or  the  corporation  sole,  but 
the  vested  interest  lay  in  the  whole  Pro- 
testant people.  If  the  Church  were  dis- 
established, she  should  be  lefb  in  posses- 
sion of  the  property  which  belonged  to 
her,  and  he  regarded  the  measure  as 
lavish  to  everybody  connected  with  the 
Church  except  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  Church  existed.  He  had  cited  the 
case  of  America.  In  America,  the  sta- 
tutes declared  that  the  property,  the 
churches,  and  the  glebes  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  were  to  remain 
her  property  for  ever  in  spite  of  dises- 
tablishment. Surely,  in  Ireland  Hie 
same  view  of  the  case  ought  to  be  tal:en. 
He  denied  that  this  was  a  liberal  mea- 
sure to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  he 
denied  that  it  was  a  final  one.  No  mea- 
sure would  be  final.  He  thought  they 
had  had  enough  of  finality,  when  they 
found  a  Bishop  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  saying  that  he  was  not  content 
with  it,  because  it  left  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  England.  These 
were  the  words  of  Bishop  Goss,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  said  he  hoped  the  measure 
would  content  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  he  would  be  very  much  surprised  if 
it  did,  because  he  did  not  see  how  the 
Prime  Minister  could  allow  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  carry  off  all  her  pri- 
vate endowments,  while  he  did  not 
give  back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  property  that  had  come  to  hes 
throu'gh  private  endowments.  No  mea- 
sure would  be  final  which  700,000 
people  believed  to  be  a  measure  which 
treated  them  with  gross  injustice.  He 
wished  the  House  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  position  of  the  Irish 
Church  if  the  measure  passed  in  its 
present  shape.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  of  three  periods,  during 
which  the  process  of  disendowment  was 
to  take  place.  What  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  during  the  first 
period?  There  were  700,000  Churchmen 
scattered  over  Ireland,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  they  were  now  told  to  do 
that  which  by  law  it  was  illegal  to  do— 
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to  form  a  Convocation  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  and  unless  they  could  satisfy  the 
.Queen  that  they  had  formed  a  proper 
representative    body    the    Ghovemment 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  all  their  churches  would  be  taken 
away.     It  was  not  only  unjust  but  posi- 
tively cruel  to  tell  people  who  had  hi- 
therto been  forbidden  oy  law  to  meet, 
and  who  had  no  experience  in  meeting, 
to  tell  them  that  they  must  meet  witlmi 
eighteen  months,  and  that  if  they  were 
not  prepared  within  six  months  after  to 
say  what  churches  and  what  glebes  and 
glebe  lands  they  were  prepared  to  take 
over,  they  would  not  get  anything.  And 
were  there  no   dangers    to  be  appre- 
hended from  within  ?    Ck)uld  there  be 
any  time  more  dangerous  to  call  people 
together  than  when  they  were  smarting 
under  a  sense  of   injustice  ?    But  he 
would  come  to  the  second  period  which 
the  ridbit  hon.  Gentleman  had  sketched 
out.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  under- 
took to  provide  for  the  life  interests  of 
clergymen.     He  supposed  it  would  be 
admitted  that  a  person  who  held  a  free- 
hold office  in  Ireland  was  at  present  en- 
titled to  hold  it  without  permission  from 
any  person ;  but  if  the  Church  repre- 
sentative body  decided  not  to  occupy  a 
particular  church,  that  church  became 
vested  in  the  Conmiissioners,  subject  to 
the  life  interest  of  the  incumbent,  who, 
according  to  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment, was  not  to  receive  his  income 
imless  he  performed  his  duties  in  that 
church  ;   so  that,  though  he  might  be 
willing  to  officiate  in  some  other  part  of 
Ireland  for  the  same  income,   he  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  a  place  where 
his    services  were  but   little  required. 
Then  they  were  told  that  the  Church 
was  to  retain  all  the  private  endowments 
she  had  received  since  1660.     But  why 
did  the  right  hon.  G^ntieman  stop  there? 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  say  that  the  older 
the  tenure  the  worse  was  the  titie.  And  so 
with  regard  to  the  churches  themselves, 
he  wanted  to  know  how  much  monev 
had  been  spent  in  the  repair  and  en- 
largement of  the  churches  ?    Did  money 
that    was    spent    on    the    building   of 
churches    cease  to  be  private    endow- 
ments, though  it  would  have  remained 
private  endowment  if  it  had  been  lodged 
in  the  frmds  ?    It  would  be  foimd  that 
203  new  churches  had  been  built  in  Ire- 
land since  1833.   He  was  aware  that  the 
Bill  provided  that  if  it  could  be  proved  a 


church  was  built  by  a  private  individual 
it  was  not  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
church  body.     But  the  churches  were 
built  for  the  most  part  not  by  private 
individuals,  but  by  public  subscriptions; 
Money  had  been  given  in  this  way  to 
the  extent  of  £642,000,  exclusive  of  the 
£150,000  that  had  been  spent  on  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.     Now,   he  asked, 
were  these  private  endowments,  or  were 
they  not  ?    If  they  were,  what  right  had 
the  right  hon.   Gentieman  to    talk  of 
giving  them  up  to  the  Church,  only  be- 
cause they  were  of  no  marketable  value? 
There  was  another  question.   They  were 
to  have  their  churches,  on  condition  that 
they  would  keep  them  in  repair.     He 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  State  would 
be  entitled  to   come    down    upon    the 
Church,  and  to  say — **  You  are  not  keep- 
ing  the  fabrics  in  repair,  and  therefore 
we    will    resume    them."      Again,    he 
wanted  to  know  what  titie  the  State 
would  give  ?    They  had  now  a  prescrip- 
tion of  300  years;  it  was  proposed  to 
give  them  instead  a  Parliamentary  titie 
of  the  date  of  1869.     What  security 
would  that  be,  if  the  Boman  Catholics 
were  to  set  up  a  demand,  as  he  believed 
they  would  set  up  a  demand,  for  these 
churches  ?    Then,   with  regard  to  the 
glebes  and  glebe  houses  ?    If  hon.  Gen- 
tiemen  woidd  refer  to  Swift's  description 
of  the  Irish  glebes  and  glebe  houses  in 
1710,  they  woidd  find  mat  there  was 
hardly  anything  then  in  Ireland  worth 
the   name.      Everyone  knew  that  vast 
sums  of  money  had  since  been  esmended 
on  these  glebes,  not  only  by  pubuc  sub- 
scriptions, but  by  the  holders  of  the  liv- 
ings themselves,  who  subscribed  money 
out  of  their  own  scanty  salaries  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  of  those  who 
were  to  come  after  them     Before  sitting 
down,   he    must    say  one  word   about 
Maynooth  and  the  Begium  Donum.     He 
wanted  to  know  what  had  the  Presbyte- 
rians done  that  they  were  to  be  deprived 
of  the  money  which  was  so  readily  and 
cheerfully  voted  them  by  this  House? 
Protestant  ascendancy  might  offend  the 
pride  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  but  there 
was  no  ascendancy  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian   Grant.     They  had    done 
nothing  to  offend  the  religious  pride  of 
any  denondnation.  What  had  they  done 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  mo- 
ney voted  by  this  House,  and  which  they 
expended  to  such  good  purpose  ?    Then 
came  the  matter  of  Maynooth.  He  could 
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not  make  out  that  the  mone^granted, 
£26,000  a  year,  was  commuted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  money  belonging  to 
the  Church.     This  £26,000  a  year  was 
taken  at  fourteen  years'  purchase.     The 
grant  to  the  Presbyterians  of  £45,000  was 
taken  at  such  a  rate  that  together  they 
would  have  £1,100,000  as  compensation. 
The  property  coming  from  tithes,  land, 
and  other  sources,  actually  paid  to  the 
beneficed  clergy,  amounted  to  £395,000, 
and  to  the  Bishops   £74,000,    making 
together  £469,000.     If  that  was  com- 
muted at  the  same  rate  as  the  commuta- 
tion of  the  grants  to  the  Koman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians  it  would  amoiint  to 
tax  more  than  £4,000,000.     Exclusive  of 
all  the  glebes,  land  in  occupation,  and 
paying   all    the    charges    on  property, 
it  would  amoimt  to  considerably  over 
£6,000,000.     Therefore    they  had    not 
commuted  the  money  paid  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  on    the    same  terms  as   the 
money  paid  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church. 
The  Boman  Catholics  were  to  have  the 
money,  and  might  invest  it,  and  do  as 
they  pleased   with  it.     The  Protestant 
clergy  were  not  to  have  a  farthing,  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  of  performing  their 
duties.     He  hoped,  whatever  might  be- 
come of  the  Bill,  that  the  Irish  Church 
would  never  think  of  making  terms  with 
clergymen  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
give  up  a  farthing  out  of  their  small 
pittance.     It  had  been  said — **We  are 
not  going  to  apply  the  money  to  other 
than  Irish  purposes."     But  it  had  been 
shown  that  the  money  was  not  going  to 
be  applied  to  Irish  purposes,  but  to  reHeve 
the  Imperial  fund  of  the  country.     It  was 
said — *  *  We  are  not  going  to  secularize  the 
money;"   but  it   appeared  from   state- 
ments which  had  been  made  public  that 
the  question  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet  whether  the  money  might  not 
be  applied  to  Irish  railway  purposes ; 
to  the  making  of  bridges  or  harbours ; 
and,  generally,  for  the  relief  of  the  rate- 
payers.  It  had  been  said — '*  We  are  not 
foing  to  give  this  money  to  any  religious 
ody, ' '  but  practically  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  would,  under  the  Bill, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics.    It  was  a  very  bold  question, 
and  the  end  of  it  could  not  be  seen,  as 
he  could  prove  from  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.     The   right  hon.   Gentle- 
man,   in  a  speech  which  he  made   at 
Wigan,  used  an  expression  which  ought 
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to  put  the  House  on  its  guard  with 
respect  to  the  steps  now  being  taken. 
Although  it  did  not  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  Gt)vemment  were  going,  the 
direction  was  clearly  pointed  out.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

**  It  is  clear  the  Church  of  Ireland  offers  to  as 
indeed  a  great  question,  but  eren  that  question  is 
but  one  of  a  group  of  questions.  There  is  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  there  is  the  land  of  Ireland, 
there  is  the  education  of  Ireland  ;  there  are  many 
subjects,  all  of  which  depend  upon  one  greater 
than  them  all ;  they  are  all  so  many  branches 
from  one  trunk,  and  that  trunk  is  the  tree  of 
what  is  called  Protestant  ascendancy.  Gentle- 
men, I  look,  for  one,  to  this  Protestant  people  to 
put  down  Protestant  ascendancy,  which  pretends 
to  seek  its  objects  by  doing  homage  to  religious 
truth,  and  instead  of  consecrating  politics  dese- 
crates religion.  It  is  upon  that  system  that  we 
are  banded  together  to  make  war.  It  is  still 
there  like  a  tall  tree  of  noxious  growth,  lifting  its 
head  to  heaven,  and  darkening  and  poisoning  the 
land  so  far  as  its  shadow  can  extend." 

He  (Mr.  Cross)  asked  whether  that  pas- 
sage did  not  point  out  the  direction  in 
which  the  House  was  asked  to  go.    First, 
there  was  the  attack  upon  the  Church 
of  Ireland.    But  that  was  not  all.    There 
was  the  land  of  Ireland ;  there  was  the 
education  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  that  speech 
was  read  by  the  small  light   given  to 
them  in  answer  to  questions  which  had 
been  put  from  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of   the    House,    although    the   Church 
simply  was  included  in  the  Bill,  there  were 
the  land  and  education  questions  loom- 
ing in  the  distance.     So  far  as  regarded 
the  land,  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  shadowed    out   in   his 
speech   as  to   the   pre-emption   of  the 
tenant,  and  the  trial  of  the  experiment 
on  a  limited  scale  of  the  breaking  up  of 
large  properties.     There  was  also  evi- 
dence of  what  was  to  be  done  regarding 
education  in  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  respecting  Trinity  College. 
He  would  ask,  was  the  House  prepared 
to  go  on  this  downward  course  without 
having  some  pohcy  shadowed  out  more 
fully  as  to  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  pursue  ?    In  that  inte- 
resting book  relating  to  Ireland,  written 
by  Mr.  Trench,  a  conversation  was  re- 
lated, in  which  it  was  intimated  by  one 
of  the  parties  that  the  Church  was  what 
might  be  called  a  dominant  Church,  and 
that    if    they    once    get    hold    of    the 
Church's   lands    the    landlords'    lands 
would  follow.    If   it  was  intended  to 
take  that  course,   and  make  open  war 
upon  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
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land  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  any 
shape  or  form  ^et  possession  of  the  land 
by  the  means  shadowed  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  by  giving  the  tenants 
the  right  to  purchase  over  the  owners, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  peace  in 
Ireland.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
wished  to  show  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  they  wanted  not  only  toleration 
but  to  five  on  terms  of  equality,  de- 
siring to  live  imder  the  same  laws,  and 
that  there  should  be  some  refigion 
established  in  the  realm — ^he  did  not  say 
what  that  religion  should  be — ^he  be- 
lieved that  the  Eoman  Catholics  them- 
selves, and  also  the  Presbyterians,  would 
say  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  Church 
Establishment  no  Church  coidd  be  estab- 
lished but  one — and  if  it  were  to  be  left 
to  the  three  Churches  in  Ireland  which 
should  be  the  Established  Church,  pro- 
vided they  might  not  choSse  their  own, 
and  provided  they  were  prohbited  from 
choosing  their  own,  the  majority  would 
say,  it  was  the  Ebiglish  Church  that 
should  be  established — ^that  the  Boman 
Catholics  would  not  vote  for  the  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Presbyterians  would 
not  vote  for  the  Eoman  Catholics.  K 
they  went  on  treating  Ireland  with  jus- 
tice, in  a  free,  generous  spirit,  they 
would  rouse  a  warm  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  generous  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  make  Ireland 
happy,  and  contented,  and  prosperous. 

Mr.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE: 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  House  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  two  speeches  to  which 
we  have  just  listened,  and  to  thank  the 
hon.  Member  for  South-west  Lanca- 
shire (Mr.  Cross)  for  recalling  the  elo- 
quent words  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  which 
faithfully  express  the  policy  of  liie  Go- 
vernment and  from  which  none  of  us 
mean  to  shrink  [**  Oh!  Oh!"]  —words  I 
mean,  like  these — that  while  there  are 
other  g^at  subjects  of  Irish  legislation 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with,  we  yet  find 
one  of  those  subjects  before  us  with 
which  it  is  our  immediate  duty  to  deal — 
a  subject  that  forms  a  very  large  part  of 
that  whole,  and  which  is  a  sine  qud  nan 
of  all  successful  legislation  for  Ireland. 
Sir,  I  congratulate  the  House  also  on 
the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bandon  (Mr.  Shaw) ;  it  was  the 
honest  and  able  expression  of  a  sincere 
member  of   the  Established  Church  in 


Ireland,  who  told  the  House  his  views 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  gave  them  good  reason  to  beheve 
that  that  work  will  do  no  hurt  to  the 
real  interests  of  that  Church.    But  there 
was  another  speech  which  I  confess  I  lis- 
tened to  with  admiration,  yet  with  regret 
— and  that  was  the  first  speech  we  heard 
this  evening.    To  me,  I  confess,  it  was  a 
subject    of   regret    to    hear   the  sreat 
powers,  the  remarkable  intellect  of  the 
right    hon.   Member  for   Buckingham- 
shire, used  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  great  measure  which  is  before  us. 
Bemembering  the  antecedents  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  remembering 
the  most  remarkable  speeches  that  he 
ever,  in  my  judgment,  delivered  in  his 
life  some  years  ago,  I  think  I  may  truly 
say  that  if  we  had  not  been  undeceived 
by  recent  en)erience,   we  might  haye 
hoped  that  his  powerful  and  naturally 
imprejudiced  imnd   would    be  on  our 
side  on  this  occasion.     But  it  was  not 
to  be  ;   and  although  I  confess  he  said 
nothing  that  I  could  trace  definitely  in 
support  of   the  Irish  Church,   dealing 
in    vague    generalities    and    ingenious 
phrases,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment  for 
the  rejection  of  this  measure.     He  has 
thrown  in  his  weight  as  Leader  of  the 
party  opposite,  on  tne  side  of  error  and 
of  wrong.     I  regret,  without  being  sur- 
prised,  that  the  right  hon.  GenUeman 
and  his  Friends  and  Supporters,  many  of 
whom  I  regard  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible respect,  should  endeavour  at  this 
time  of  day  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
a  State  Church  m  Ireland.    I  may  safely 
say  that  the  vast  majority  of  thinking 
men,  and  even  of  unthinking  men,  in  this 
coimtry  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  continued  existence  of  a  State  Church 
in  Ireland  under  the  circumstances  of 
that  country  is  no  longer  possible.     The 
marvel,  indeed,  is  that  it  should  have 
been  possible  so  long.    For  years  and 
generations  it  has  been  regarded  by  the 
leaders  of  opinion  at  home  and  abroad 
as  an  anomaly  and  amonstrosi^  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled.    ["  Oh ! '»].    Hon.  Gen- 
tleman wiU  not  mistake  me.    I  speak 
with  strong  reenpect  for  the  Protestant 
and  Episcopal  Church  to  which  I  be- 
long ;  but  I  speak  of  its  connection  with 
the  State,  ana  I  say  that  for  years  and 
generations    its    e^stance    in   Ireland, 
under  the  circumstances  of  that  country, 
has  been  condemned  by  all  foreign  na- 
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tioiM,    and    denoimced   hj   ahnort    all 
leaden   of  thought    in    this    oonntrr, 
and  hail  cml  j  be^  maintained  so  long 
aa    it  ha»  been,  partlj    by    the   want 
of  knowledge  and  of  sjmpathj  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  thia  coontrj,  and 
partlj,  perhaps,  bj  a  certain  inertness 
and    acquiescence  on   the  part  of  the 
majority  in  Ireland.     I  fear  that  some 
part  of  that  want  of  thought  and  sympa- 
thy must  in  candour  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  a  great  Protestant 
majority  were  dealing  with  the  fortunes 
of  feUow-countiymen  in  another  island 
and  professing  a  different  creed.     I  say 
this  in  no  inridious  spirit,  because,  pro- 
bably, if  the  case  had  beeu  reversed  the 
result  would  hare  been  the  same.     But, 
I  own,   dealing  with  such  subjects,  I 
often  heartily  wish  that  we  ooidd  get  rid 
altogether  of  these  denominational  and 
religious  names  and  phrases.     We  talk 
dT  uie  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  but 
that  is  only  another  name  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  country.  K 
it  were  i)08«ible  to  get  rid  of  these  reli- 
gious phrases  and  religious  ideas,  and  to 
remember  that  the  phrase  is  simply  a  con- 
yenient  and  habitual  way  of  describing 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  it  would  tend,  I  think,  greatly 
to  the  clearness  of  our  ideas,  and  perhaps 
to  the  correctness  of  our  policy.  But,  Sir, 
if  the  existence  of  the  State  Church  in 
Ireland  has  been  prolonged  by  a  want 
of   knowledge    and    sympathy   in  this 
country,  I  admit  it  has  also  been  pro- 
longed by  a  certain  amount  of  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  and  that  acquiescence 
IS  accounted  for — ^it  is  the  fruit  and  re- 
sult of  the  unhappy  histoiy  of  that  coun- 
try.    It  has  not  been  till  of  late  years 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  bowed  down 
by  a  long  series  of  repressive  laws,  be- 
stirred themselves  to  insist  on  those  terms 
and  conditions  which,  if  we  were  in  their 
place,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  in- 
sisted on — namely,  absolute  equality  with 
their  fellow-citizens.     That  Ireland  has 
improved,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
especially  have    advanced  in  material 
prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     I  re- 
joice to  admit  it.     I  attribute  the  fact  to 
a  perseverance  of  some  length  in  that 
policy  which  we  hope  this  Session  we  are 
about  finally  to  crown.     But  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
inorease  in  their  material  prosperity.    It 
is  true  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  that 
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they  ''do   not  Hre  by  bread  akme." 
None  of  us  in  this  House  ought  to  deny 
that  a  people's  feelings  of  self-reqpect 
hare  demands  which  go  beyond  mere 
phyacal  and  material  prosperity,    and 
when  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of  pro- 
gress they  make  those  demands  heard. 
That  stage  has  been  reached  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
no  stronger  or  happier  proof  of  it  can  be 
given  than  the  fact  that  they  have  made 
demands  on  their  coimtiymen  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious equality  which  I  am  happy  to 
say  haye  been  met  by  the  responding 
voice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  countiy.     WeU,  at  last  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  this  great  question.     I  need  not 
tell  the  House  that  no  internal  reform  of 
the  State  Church  in  Ireland  would  in 
the  slightest  degree  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.    Pinll  not,  therefore,  waste 
time  on  the  Beport  of  the  Church  Com- 
mission.    There  is,  no  doubt,   a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  collected 
there  for  which  we  may  be  grateful  to 
the  able  men  who  collected  it ;    but  as 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  for 
the  internal  reform  and  re-distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
I  venture  to  say  they  will  occupy  very 
little    of    our    attention.       There    are 
but   two    modes    in   which    the    great 
end  we  have  in  view  could  possibly  be 
reached  ;   one  is  the  mode  of  general 
endowment,  the  other  is  the  mode  of 
general  disendowment.      Some  eminent 
men  still  cling  to  the  first  of  these  two 
methods.      I   am  not  ashamed  to  say 
myself  that  at  one  time  I  thought  the 
end  might  be  so  attained.     But  I  ven- 
ture   confidently  to  say  that  I    never 
treated  that  mode  of  proceeding  except 
as  a  means  to  a  great  end — an  end 
that  must  be  attained  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, and  an  end  which  I  never  dreamt 
of  sacrificing  to  the  means.      But  by 
whatever  road  we  may  approach  the 
end  of  religious  equality  it  must  be  at- 
tained by  the  Parliament  of  this  coun- 
try ;   and  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  imdoiibtedly  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  system  of  general  en- 
dowment increased  in  magnitude,  and 
had  even  grown  into  evident  impossibili- 
ties.     There  was  the  difficulty  of  the 
distribution  of   this    fund    among   the 
several  denominations  of  Ireland,  lliere 
was  the  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Bo- 
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man  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  conditions 
that  might  be  necessary  to  enforce  in  the 
case  of  large  endowments  being  conferred 
upon  their  Church.      There  was,  I  was 
going  to  say,  the  hatred  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Gbeat  Britain, 
and  no  insignificant  number  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  of  the  idea  of  the  creation 
of  new  endowments  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Blingdom,  and  there  waa  the  evi- 
dent fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  threatened 
loss  of  their  endowment,  a  great  por- 
tion— the  most  active  and  intellectual 
portion — of  the   Presbyterian  body  in 
Ireland  were  opposed  to  such  an  idea. 
I   do  not  know  whether  the  House  is 
aware  of  the  ffiwt;  but  it  is  a  striking 
one,  which  happened  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  last  summer.      The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Ire- 
land met  la^t  year  to  discuss  llie  ques- 
tion of  general  endowment  or  general 
disendowment,    involving    the    loss    of 
their  own  endowment.    A  resolution  was 
proposed  in  that  body  which  declared 
that   general  disendowment,   including 
the  loss  of  the  Regium  Donunif  was  to  be 
preferred,   and  decidedly  preferred,  to 
the  general  endowment  of  fdl  denomina- 
tions in  Ireland,  including  the  Presby- 
rians.     That  resolution  wa«  put  to  the 
vote,  and  was  only  defeated  by  a  small 
majority.      Some  of  the    most    distin- 
guiBhed  Presbyterian  ministers  voted  in 
its  favour,  and  since  that  discussion  the 
opinion  had  gained  ground  that  the  dis- 
endowment policy  of  the   Government 
was  preferable   to     the     other    policy, 
although  the  latter  implied  the  retention 
of  the  Regium  Donum.     We  found  no  de- 
sire expressed  by  any  portion  of  the  public 
for  a  general  endowment  of  all  Churches. 
We  found,  on  the  contrary — and  the  fact 
is  most  significeuit — ^that  the  late  Govern- 
ment, when  they  attempted  in  a  tentative 
way  to  induce  the  House  to  entertain 
that  subject,  found  it  necessary  to  beat  a 
speedy  retreat.  Theirs  was  a  policy  which 
I  once  heard  described  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  a  '*  hot  potato  policy,"  by  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  meant  that  they  had 
taien  up  a  very  warm  article  which  burnt 
their  fingers,  and  which  they  dropped 
with  the  utmost  possible  celerity.     Well 
then.  Sir,  we  have  plainly  seen  tiiat  there 
is  but  one  road  by  which  we  can  reach 
the  end,  the  equalitv  and  justice  we  aim 
at — ^namely,  entire  disendowment  in  Ire- 
land.   We  have  entered  confidently  upon 


that  road.    We  feel  it  to  be  the  path  of 
duty,  and  we  hope  to  pursue  it  until  we 
have  attained  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  confisca- 
tion, and  of  the  sacrifice  of  religion  eus  a 
consequence  of  the  Government  Bill.     K 
I  thought  there  was  any  truth  in  such  an 
allegation  I  should  be  the  last  to  support 
such  a  policy.     But  what  does  confis- 
cation mean?    Are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  State  has  lost  the  power  and  right 
of  dealing  with  public  endowments  in 
Ireland? — ^the  State  which    300   years 
ago  diverted  these    endowments  to   a 
use  entirely  different  from  that  to  which 
they   were  formerly  applied.      [**  No, 
no !  "]     Why,  the  State  imposed  theo- 
logical conditions  upon  the  endowments 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  which 
limited  them  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
population — conditions  which  had  the 
e£^ct  of  making  these  endowments  ab- 
solutely useless  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  making  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  few.     So  far  from  pleading  ffuiliy 
to  the  charge  of  confiscation,  I  should 
rather  say  that  the  change  which  di- 
verted these  endowments  to  the  Church 
of  a  minority  was  an  act  of  confisca- 
tion against  Ireland,  and  that  what  we 
are  about  to  do  is  an  act  of  tardy  and 
righteous  restitution.     Discarding  am- 
biguous and  misleading  phrases,  are  we 
to  De  told  that  the  (Government  of  Ireland 
is  to  be  less  moral  and  religious  than 
in  times  past,  because,  when  we  find  a 
State   Church    existing   imder    circum- 
stances in  which  it  ought  never  to  have 
existed  in  Ireland  we  propose  that  it 
should  exist  no  longer  ?    The  arguments 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire and  the  Member  for  South-west 
Lancashire  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  is 
in  a  normal  and  natural  condition.     I  am 
not  opposed  to  State  Churches  on  prin- 
ciple.    I  will  only  say  that  there  is  no 
institution  in  the  world  more  absolutely 
dependent  for  its  justification  upon  the 
ciroiunstances  of  the  case  and  upon  the 
adhesion  and  sentiment  of  the  people 
than  a  State  Church.     {^Laughter.']    Hon. 
Members  opposite   have  forgotten  the 
facts  of  the  case  of  the  Jrim  Church. 
They  have  forgotten  the  multitudes  which 
lie  outside   her  bounds  and  reject  her 
ministrations.      They  have  argued  like 
those  Whig  patriots  spoken  of  bv  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  were  so  zealous  for  aU 
the  Whig  doctrines  of  liberty  as  applied 
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to  the  Protestants,  but  gave  no  thought 
to  the  claims — scarcely,  indeed,  to  the 
existence — of  the  great  mass  of  lie  Irish 
people.  So  much  for  the  generalities  of 
the  case.  I  now  come  to  the  provisions 
of  the  BiU,  and  will  briefly Vefer  to  a  few 
of  the  more  serious  objections  made  to 
its  principal  provisions.  In  the  first  place 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire offer  the  advice  he  did  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  Ireland,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  more  mischievous  and 
disastrous  counsels  could  scarcely  be 
given  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
a  great  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  advice  which  appeared  to  be  offered 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  should  take  up  the 
policy  of  mere  resistance,  should  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Bill,  and 
reject  all  ideas  of  co-operation  with  the 
Government.  And  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man threatened  the  Gt)vemment  that  if 
they  did  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them 
our  measure  would  be  a  failure.  A 
greater  delusion  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine.  The  only  effect  of  following 
that  advice  would  be  that  very  grave  ana 
unhappy  consequences  would  result  to 
the  Irish  Church.  The  progress  of  the 
measure  could  be  in  no  way  defeated. 
All  that  Parliament  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  wait  until  the  last  life  in- 
terest of  the  Irish  clergy  had  fallen  in, 
and  then  the  end  which  the  Government 
had  in  view  would  be  obtained,  but  by 
means  which  the  Gt)vermnent  would  not 
desire  to  see  adopted,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  they  would  earnestly  de- 
precate. In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  talked 
of  the  plan  of  commutation  of  life  interests 
as  if  it  were  no  benefit  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
a  slight  and  insult  upon  that  body.  I 
entirely  dissent  from  that  view  of  the 
matter.  We  have  endeavoured  to  treat 
the  Established  Church  on  those  prin- 
ciples of  policy  which  have  governed  the 
construction  of  this  Bill.  If  we  were  to 
take  into  account — as  I  know  some  persons 
desire  we  should  do— the  personal  interest 
of  the  minister  alone,  without  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  we  should 
be  putting  tiiat  Church  in  a  worse  po- 
sition than  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation. We  satisfied  ourselves  that  it 
was  not  our  duty  to  deal  with  individual 
dignitaries  and  clergymen,  and  that  we 
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should  not  do  right  in  paying  them  off 
as  if  they  were  officers  of  some  institution 
that  was  about  to  be  suppressed,  but  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  continue  to  impose 
upon  them  those  conditions  on  wnich 
they  now  hold  their  offices  and  emolu- 
ments, and  that  they  should  continue  to 
perform  their  duties.  We  did  not  con- 
sider the  Irish  Church  as  an  institution 
to  be  superseded  or  to  treat  it  as  Heniy 
VJJLL.  treated  the  religious  houses  in  his 
day,  when  he  paid  off  the  members  and 
prevented  the  continuance  of  those  insti- 
tutions. We  knew  that  the  Church  would 
continue  to  exist  and  prosper  under  the 
new  system  proposed  by  the  BOl,  and 
we  thought  it  right  to  put  no  obstacle  to 
the  transition,  and  to  avoid  what  might 
introduce  dislocation  into  its  ranks.  And, 
therefore,  we  required  continued  service 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  compensation 
from  the  State.  And  as  to  commutation, 
knowing  that  you  cannot  follow  a  lump 
sum  of  money  in  a  man's  pocket  in 
the  same  way  that  you  can  supervise  an 
annual  income,  we  required  that  com- 
mutation should  not  be  made  without  a 
body  fairly  representing  the  Church  as  a 
whole  being  a  party  to  that  commutation. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  others  who 
followed  him  then  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  churches  and  of  glebe  houses.  I 
wiU  only  say  one  word  about  the  churches. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South-west  Lan- 
cashire (Mr.  Cross)  was  in  error  when 
he  spoke  of  the  churches  of  Ireland  as  if 
they  had  been  mainly  raised  by  private 
contributions.  Of  late  years  fliere  has 
been  a  fair  amount  of  private  contribu- 
tions, though  not  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  happier  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  churches  of  Ireland 
has  been  expenditure  of  a  public  cha- 
racter. ParHament  has  from  time  to 
time  granted  enormous  sums  of  money, 
amounting,  I  believe,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  to  something  conside- 
rably over  £500,000.  But  we  need  not 
enter  into  that,  because,  by  the  general 
feeling  and  understanding  of  all  parties, 
the  churches,  as  we  know,  have  been  left 
to  the  Established  Church.  With  respect 
to  the  glebe  houses  the  case  is  peculiar. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure 
upon  glebe  houses  has  been  one  of  a 
singular  and  complicated  character. 
They  also  have  had  their  share  of  public 
help,  partly  from  Parliament ;  in  some 
degree  they  have  been  supported  out  of 
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private  funds,  but  not  to  any  very  great 
extent.  But  considerably  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  cost  of  elebe  houses 
has  been  provided  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  respective  benefices  under  the  Church 
Building  Act,  and  that  fact  has  led  to  a 
controversy  of  rather  a  perplexing  kind. 
Upon  one  side,  the  side  of  severity,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
the  incumbents  were  boimd  to  carry  out; 
that  no  incumbent  had  a  right  to  the 
whole  profits  of  his  benefice,  but  that  he 
was  bound  to  provide  himself  with  a 
residence,  and  that  the  Bishop  had 
power  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  many  of  these 
houses  would  not  have  been  raised  by 
the  incumbents  under  these  Acts  if  they 
had  any  suspicion  that  what  they  con- 
sidered the  perpetual  lease  of  the  Church 
was  about  to  terminate.  I  venture  to 
think  that  between  these  two  opposing 
views  the  Bill  before  us  hits  upon  an 
arrangement  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered harsh  or  unfair  to  any  one.  The 
House  is  aware  that  the  building  charge 
now  lying  upon  the  glebe  and  see  houses 
of  Ireland  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum, 
something  like  £230,000  or  £240,000; 
and  the  arrangement  is  that  where  there 
is  no  building  charge  upon  a  glebe  house 
no  charge  will  be  made,  but  that  where 
the  building  charge  does  exist  there  the 
Church  body  will  be  required  to  re-im- 
burse  the  State.  The  payments  to  be 
made  will  be  limited  to  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  years'  purchase  of  the  very  mode- 
rate value  placed  on  these  houses  by  the 
general  valuation  of  Ireland,  wherever 
tibe  building  charge  exceeds  that  value. 
That  seems  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair 
arrangement,  and  one  that  has  been  cer- 
tainly well  considered.  Another  matter, 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  mixed  up 
with  this  subject,  is  the  question  of  glebe 
lands.  And,  in  connection  with  this,  I 
should  like  to  explain  more  fully  than 
was  done  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  the  other  day 
the  intentions  of  the  (Government  with 
respect  to  a  system  of  loans  applicable 
to  all  denominations  in  Ireland,  but 
first  to  the  Established  Church  itself,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing,  where  neces- 
sary, ecclesiastical  residences  and  a 
limited  quantity  of  land  in  connection 
with  them.  The  quantity  of  land  fixed 
in  the  Bill  with  respect  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  connection  with  each 
glebe  house  is  ten  acres,  and  that,  of 


course,  would  be  the  governing  amount 
with  regard  to  loans  to  be  named  in  the 
Bill  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  soon 
after  Easter  to  place  before  the  House. 
That  also  would  be  the  amount  fixed 
with  regard  to  aU  other  denominations. 
The  stato  of  the  case  is  shortly  this — 
Under  the  existing  Public  Works  Act 
there  is,  at  least  in  frame  and  principle, 
a  very  large  power  of  lending  money 
to  religious  denominations  in  Ireland 
upon  personal  security  for  purposes 
wmch  are  not  specified,  but  whidi 
have  generally  been  used,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  used,  for  building  churches 
and  chapels.  The  terms,  however,  were 
very  onerous,  re-payment  being  re- 
quired within  so  short  a  time  as  five 
years,  and  therefore  I  need  not  say  the 
offer  has  not  been  largely  accepted. 
What  we  propose  to  do  is  very  greatly 
to  improve  the  tonus  on  which  suoh 
loans  will  be  granted,  and  to  offer  them 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  last 
Land  Improvement  Act,  the  re-pay- 
ments beinff  spread  over  thirty-five 
years.  We  hope  under  that  offer  that 
all  denominations  in  Ireland,  including 
the  Established  Church  itself,  will  be 
able  to  provide  themselves,  when  neces- 
sary, with  residences  for  their  clergy, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  glebe  Ifuid 
attached  to  them.  That  is  a  system  to 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  at- 
taches very  considerable  importance.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  venture  to  say  that 
having  been  led  for  some  time  back  to 
take  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  by 
several  Friends — among  whom  I  would 
specially  mention  one,  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr.  Murphy),  who 
has  written  in  a  very  useful  and  prac- 
tical sense  on  this  matter — I  confess  I 
entertain  great  hope  that  this  will  be 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  much  larg^ 
significance  and  even  greater  utility 
than  at  first  sight  may  appear,  and  that 
it  will  put  the  clergy  of  the  other  Churches 
in  Ireland,  both  Boman  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian,  on  a  far  more  respectable 
and  desirable  footing  in  respect  of  their 
residences  than  they  are  now.  8o  much 
for  glebe  houses  and  lands.  I  now  come 
to  the  question  of  Maynooth,  on  which 
the  rip^ht  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire nas  dealt  at  some  leng^.  I  con- 
fess that  when  I  turn  from  the  vast 
sums  of  money  which  we  are  about  to 
secure  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land— most  rightly  and  justly  I  admit — 
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but  still  vast  in  amount,  and  when  I 
look  to  the  large  amount  of  fixed  pro- 
perty which  we  are  about  to  leave  with 
it — I  mean  the  churches  and  glebe 
houses — and  when  I  turn  to  the  four- 
teen years'  purchase  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Ghrant  to  Maynooth,  which  is  the 
only  point  in  which  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Ireland  has  any  thing 
whatever  to  say  to  the  pecimiary  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
a  certain  painful  feeling  of  disproportion 
between  these  amoimts.  I  do  not  say 
we  are  doing  wrong;  we  are  creating 
no  new  inequality — ^mis  is  merely  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  those  gigantic  inequali- 
ties which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  But 
still  it  seems  impossible  for  any  fair  mind 
to  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  without  the  feeling  I  have  de- 
scribed. We  desire  to  deal  with  this  great 
educational  establishment  of  Maynooth 
in  a  fair  and  generous  spirit.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's G-ovemment  are  of  opinion  that 
the  College  of  Maynooth  is  a  very  spe- 
cial case  which  deserves  great  con- 
.  sideration  and  care.  It  is  a  denomina- 
tional College,  but  not  denominational  in 
any  sense  to  which,  I  think,  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  united  education 
could  object ;  for  it  is  a  College  for  the 
education  of  the  Koman  CathoHc  clergy. 
It  is  a  College  which  has  received  in  very 
recent  times  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
Parliament  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  It  is  a  College,  I  might  add, 
which  depends  absolutely  on  the  endow- 
ments furnished  by  the  State;  indeed, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  the  Bill  would 
have  had  no  concern  with  it.  K  the 
College  of  Maynooth  had  been  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  it  proba- 
bly would  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ancient  educational  endowments,  as 
Trinity  College  is  at  this  moment,  and 
this  Bill  would  have  had  nothing  to  say 
to  it,  just  as  this  Bill  has  nothing  to  say 
to  Trinity  CoUege,  DubHn.  Then,  we 
say — Let  us  deal  fairly  with  this  College. 
Let  us  remember  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  maintenance  of  a  great  centre 
of  education  of  this  kind  as  distinguished 
from  those  local  and  religious  objects, 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
on,  which  are  comparatively  easy.  With 
reference  to  the  case  of  Trinity  College, 
DubUn,  I  heartily  desire  to  see  within 
the  limits  of  the  endowments  of  Trinity 
College  sufficient  means  permamently 
retained  for  the  education  of  the  clergy 
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of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland.  But 
if  we  are  to  urge  to  the  utmost  every 
argument  which  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  to  the  last  farthing 
the  compensations  we  are  about  to  make 
in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  Maynooth 
as  a  State  Establishment,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  deal  as  we  should  wish  to  do 
with  the  Divinity  portion  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  without  running  the  risk 
of  exhibiting  a  very  discreditable  and 
unseemly  contrast.  This  House  has,  we 
all  know,  shown  considerable  jealousy 
in  relation  to  Maynooth.  Under  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Act  the  expenditure  for 
the  buildings  and  repairs  of  Maynooth 
was  not  provided  for  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  but  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  were  constituted  by  an 
express  clause  in  the  Bill  Commissioners 
for  this  purpose.  That  was  maintained 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  an  annual 
grant  of,  I  think,  £1,250  was  made  by 
Parliament ;  but  one  evening  a  majority 
of  the  House  refused  to  renew  the  grant. 
Since  that  time  every  G-ovemment  has 
entertained  a  wholesome  dread  of  coming 
into  collision  with  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  consequently  never  pro- 
posed a  renewal  of  the  grant.  Maynooth 
has  thus  been  thrown  upon  its  own  re- 
sources, and  the  College  has  been  obliged 
to  borrow  the  necessary  funds  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  We  propose  in  this 
Bill  to  wipe  off  that  debt  and  not  to  call 
upon  Maynooth  for  re-payment.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  whole  history  of  this  pro- 
ceedmg  affords  additional  reason  why 
the  House  should  exhibit  fairness  and 
consideration  in  the  case  of  Maynooth. 
Now,  it  has  been  said  that  these  com- 
pensations to  Maynooth  and  to  the  Pres- 
byterian body  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
Regium  Donum  ought  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund — out  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  support  of 
that  view,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
great  changes  are  to  be  made  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland.  Ireland  will  ob- 
tain the  benefit,  Ireland  wiU  pay  the  cost, 
and  Ireland  will  enjoy  the  surplus.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  these  compensations 
should  be  paid  out  of  this  fund,  which  we 
may  fairly  regard  as  the  property  of  the 
Irish  people.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  one  ob- 
servation with  reference  to  this  surplus 
which  was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
South-west  Lancashire  (Mr.  Cross)  which 
I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence.     The  hon. 
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G^tleman  said  that  tliis  suiplufi  would  \ 
find  its  way  to  the  Boman  Catholics. 
Well,  Sir,  I  defy  the  hon.  G^ntleiiian  to 
find  any  means  oy  which  you  can  confer 
any  advantage  or  good  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland  without  a  large  portion  of  the 
money  expended  for  that  object  finding 
its  way  to  the  Itoman  Catholics.  In  a 
country  like  Ireland,  where  the  Boman 
CathoHcs  are  in  so  large  a  majority,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  fair  and  equal  and  use- 
ful appHcation  of  the  national  property, 
a  very  large  share  must  fall  to  me  mem- 
bers of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
Now,  there  is,  I  think,  only  one  more 
point  on  which  I  need  detain  the  House, 
and  that  is  the  question  which  has  been 
touched  upon  so  often  to-night  —  the 
post-Beformation  lands  in  Ulster,  which 
it  is  said  were  given  by  Protestant  Kings 
to  the  Protestant  Church.  Our  answer 
is  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  public  property.  They 
were  either  given  by  the  (iown  to  sup- 
port the  national  Church,  as  I  assume 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  was  then 
expected  to  be,  in  which  case  the  expec- 
tation has  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  or 
to  support  a  colonial  Church,  in  which 
case  we  deny  the  propriety  of  such  a 
Church  existing  in  Ulster.  For  this 
reason  I  say  that  we  have  no  right  to 
draw  any  distinction  between  these  lands 
and  any  other  property  of  the  Church. 
Besides  this,  it  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  will  look  into  the  matter  that  tibiese 
were  not  new  grants,  but  the  restoration 
to  the  Church  of  old  property  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Dr.  Ball),  who  knows  so  much  upon 
the  subject,  whether  the  so-called  grants 
of  the  Ulster  lands  were  not  in  fact  re- 
storations? When  the  Ulster  Inquisi- 
tions or  Commissions  issued  to  ascertain 
the  Church  lands  which  had  been  gra- 
dually appropriated  during  the  troubled 
times  wnich  had  passed,  are  examined, 
it  is  found  that  the  denominations  of 
the  land  in  these  Inquisitions  commonly 
correspond  almost  word  for  word  with 
the  so-called  grants  to  the  Church ;  and 
what  we  might  otherwise  imagine  to 
be  new  grants  turn  out  to  be  restorations. 
This  matter  is  not  essential  to  my  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  import- 
ance. I  wiU  detain  the  House  no  loneer ; 
but  this,  Sir,  I  must  say  for  myself,  mat, 
as  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland,  yielding  to  no  hon. 


Gentleman  opposite  in  my  desire  for  her 
prosperity,  I  rejoice  to  witness  the  time 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  I  rejoice  to 
have  lived  to  see  this  great  measure 
brought  forward.  I  rejoice  to  have  been 
allowed,  under  the  guidance  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  to  bear  my  share  in  its  pre- 
paration. My  feelings  on  this  subject 
have  been  for  many  years  the  same.  I 
can  only  describe  them  in  this  way.  I 
have  long  felt  the  Irish  Gt)vemment  to 
be  what  I  may  caU  a  Provisional  Gk>- 
vemment.  I  have  lone  felt  that  there 
was  something  inevitable  waiting  in  the 
background.  We  seemed  to  me  to  live 
upon  palliatives  and  make-shifts.  I  feel 
now  at  last  that  the  natural  and  nor- 
mal history  of  Ireland  is  about  to  beg^. 
It  is  true  the  Bill  is  sweeping  and  severe. 
It  would  be  weakness  and  folly  if  it  were 
anything  else.  It  would  be  the  cruelest 
kindness  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  itseK  if  we  left  anything  to  be 
done  hereafter — if  we  missed  the  ^eat 
object  of  reconciliation  which  we  have 
in  view,  and  threw  away  the  sacrifices 
which  are  inevitable  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  No,  Sir,  what  we  say  is  this — Let 
there  be  no  Church  question  in  Ireland 
any  more ! — no  Church  question  to  poison 
the  national  life,  to  set  Irishman  against 
Irishman,  to  turn  kindly  and  liberal  men 
into  angiy  zealots,  to  give  cause  for  Parfy 
Processions  Acts,  to  spoil  and  pervert  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  to  stifle  the  axitive  feelings  of  loyalty 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen. 
Sir,  that  is  the  work  we  are  engaged  in. 
I  have  the  strongest  hope  and  confidence 
that  it  wiU  be  successful — not  in  a  party 
sense — ^but  for  the  permanent  good  and 
blessing  of. the  country  to  which  I  be- 
long, and  i  pray,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
prayed,  when  terminating  a  dark  page 
m  the  history  of  Ireland — ^That  the  future 
historian  may  have  to  tell  that  what  had 
done  the  good  work  in  Scotland  did  the 
same  work  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  under 
the  influence  of  wisdom,  justice,  and 
time,  aU  the  various  races  which  inhabit 
these  islands  may  at  last  be  blended  to- 
gether in  one  indissoluble  union. 

Dr.  Ball  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 
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GBAjm  JTTSY  CEBS  (lRELAin>)   BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stictoolb,  Bill  to  proTide 
tm  ttia  Apportionmeat  of  G»ad  Jarj  Ceu  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tontnt  in  Irebnd,  ordert^ 
to  be  brought  in  hj  Mr.  STMroou  and  Colonel 

GUTILLB-Noa  INT. 

Bil\pr«KnUd,  ind  ra&d  tbe  flrat  time.  [BlU  00.] 


DEBPATOH    OF    BUBIlfEBS    1 


FABIiIAItXNT, 


Lorda'  Metnge  eontidtrtd. 

Ordered,  TluLt  the  Seleot  Committee  appointed 
to  join  with  tho  Committee  appointed  bj  'i'h& 
Loidi,  to  Boniider  whether  >dj  &oi1iliei  can  be 
pTen  for  the  deapatoh  of  butioeu  in  Parliament, 
«epe«iall7  in  regud  to  the  relationi  of  the  two 
Hoowi,  do  meet  The  Lordi'  Committee  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  tbie  da;,  at  half  after  Tlirae 
of  tbe  elook. 

Ueeiage  to  Tbe  Lordi  to  aoqiuUnt  tbem  tbere- 
witb. 

Ordtred,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to 
join  with  tbe  Committee  of  The  Lord*  baTe 
power  to  Biree  in  the  appointment  of  a  Cbair- 
nuui  of  inob  Joint  Oomn^ttee. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
B-iday,  \%th  March,  1869. 

HlNUTES-V-PuBuo  Bau— SmotuI  Rtadmg— 
Paroohial  SohooU  (Sootland)  (11). 

Royal  .difoif  — (£8.40e,ST2  13i.  id.)  Conwli- 
dated  Fund  [33  Fiet.o.  1]:  Bmoe'i  Reslito- 
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He  vaa  aware  that  it  was  not  usnal 
to  discuss  particular  clauses  of  any  mea- 
sure on  the  second  reading,  but  to  wait 
until  the  Bill  reached  the  Committ«Q. 
Yet  if  tlie  suggestion  thrown  out,  a  few 
days  ago,  by  a  noble  Earl  on  the  oroas- 
Braiches  (E^l  Orey)  was  to  be  carried 
out,  and  Bills  of  tMs  importance  to  be 
no  longer  referred  to  Select  Committees, 
it  would  be  necessary,  he  thought,  even 
on  the  second  reading,  to  consider  the 
bearing  which  particular  clauses  might 
have  upon  the  Bill.  There  were  one  or  two 


was  connected  with  the  impoaitios  of 
the  school  rate.  The  noble  Duke  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  rate  of  Zd.  Now,  it  was 
distinctiy  stated  by  the  Schools  Commis- 
sion that  a  2d.  rate  would  be  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  in  the  rural  parishes  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  the  principal  towns, 
and  that  a  2^d.  rate  would  be  sufficient 
for  Glasgow  and  a  few  of  the  other  laige 
towns.  He  would  therefore  wish  to  ask 
the  noble  Duke,  not  with  a  view  to 
making  any  objections  to  the  rate  he 
now  proposed,  out  simply  for  informa- 
tion, what  were  his  reasons  for  substitut- 
ing a  3(2.  rate  for  the  2^1^.  one  ?  He  was 
afiaid  that  if  the  noble  Duke  carried 
out  his  proposition  with  respect  to  this 
rate  by  means  of  an  irresponsible  Board, 
and  should  the  Zd.  rate  be  exceeded,  he 
could  not  perceive  how  the  Bill  would 
enable  any  ratepayer  to  obtain  a  re- 
medy from  a  court  of  law,  should  he 
be  driven  to  make  the  application.  His 
next  objection  was  to  the  clause  which 
related  to  the  conversion  of  the  old  na- 
tional schools  into  new  national  schools. 


Order  of    the   Day  for    the    Second   There  was  jwwer  given  by  the  Bill  for 


Reading^  read. 
The  Duke  of  ARGYLL, 


that  conversion,  and  further,  there  was 
very  objectionable  power  vested  in  the 


that  the  BiU  be  now  read  the  second  time.  Board  to  decline  accepting  these  schools 
said  that,  as  he  had  fully  explained  to  should  they  think  fit  to  become  national 
the  House  the  nature  of  its  provisions  schools.  The  effect  of  that  must  be 
when  he  introduced  it,  he  would  not  *^^*j  "^  liberal  parishes  where  the  sala- 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  any  re- 
marks on  the  present  occasion. 

Moved,  "That  the  BiU  be  now  read 
2\"—{nt  Duie  of  Argyll.) 

Lord  ABINGEE  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  detain  the  House  at  any 
length  with  remarks  in  respect  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  Bill,  not  wish- 
ing to  oppose  it  at  the  present  stage; 
buttherewere,  however,  afew  suggestions 
he  desired  to  make  on  matters  of  detail. 


of  sehoolmasterH  had  been  increased, 
and  where  good  school  buildings  hadbeen 
erected,  this  irresponsible  Board  would 
have  the  power  of  objecting  to  take 
over  these  schools  and  buildings,  with  a 
view  of  proposing  an  additional  assess- 
ment of  3rf.  for  their  new  schools.  Now, 
he  should  hke  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  imposition  of  this  Zd.  rate.  The 
object  of  the  BiU  was  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  as  all  land- 
ward parishes  would  goon  have  the  bar- 
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den  of  maintainiiig  the  schools  cast  upon 
them  by  this  Bill,  he  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  get  some  information  from  the 
noble  Duke  with  respect  to  this  rate. 
He  thought  it  objectionable  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  should  be  made  to  pay 
a  double  assessment— one  by  the  heritors 
and  the  other  by  the  ratepayers — as  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  do,  should 
this  Bill  be  passed  in  its  present  shape. 
Sis  own  opinion  was  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  only  one  assessment 
and  one  principle  contained  in  the  Bill. 
This  Sd,  rate  hardly  gave  a  proper 
idea  of  the  real  amount  of  taxation 
which  would  be  imposed  by  it.  He  would 
quote  a  few  figures  taken  from  the  Ee- 
port,  which  would  put  very  fairly  before 
the  country  the  amount  of  taxation  which 
the  managers  and  ratepayers  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  The  total  amount 
of  money  levied  under  the  parochial  sys- 
tem for  all  the  schools  in  Scotland  in 
landward  parishes  was  £47,700,  and  the 
number  of  schools  supported  by  these 
contributions  was  1,008,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  £47  per  school.  He  found, 
moreover,  that  the  total  amount  of 
rateable  property  in  Scotland,  excluding 
the  Parliamentary  and  Boyal  burghs, 
was  £10,750,000.  Now,  a  3d.  rate  upon 
that  amount  would  raise  £134,000,  which 
sum  under  the  present  Bill  might  be 
raised,  in  addition  to  the  £47,000  already 
subscribed  by  the  heritors.  In  the 
county  of  Invemessshire  this  would 
amount  to  an  additional  sum  of  £90 
on  the  average  in  each  parish.  There 
was  another  point  which  he  wished 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  noble 
Duke.  He  thought  that  an  additional 
number  of  parishes  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Scotland  might  be  included  in  what  are 
called  the  **  insular  parishes,"  to  which 
enlarged  grants  mi^t  be  made  by  the 
Privy  Council;  and  he  thought  that 
the  principle  might  be  further  extended 
to  all  parishes  where  the  poor  rate — 
which  was  a  good  criterion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parish— exceeded  2«.  in  the 
pound.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
population  was  so  sparse  as  to  make  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  erect  a  school, 
he  thought  the  ratepayers  should  have 
the  power  of  objecting  to  the  obligation 
of  providing  a  school.  He  objected 
also  to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Education  Board,  as  provided  in  the 
Bill.  It  was  to  consist  of  eight  mem- 
bers:   two    of  whom  were    to  be   ap- 

VOL.  OXOTV.    [thied  sebdbs.] 


pointed  by  the  ratepayers,  two  by  the 
conveners  of  counties,  two  by  the  town 
coimcils  of  burghs,  two  by  the  Univer- 
sities, and  one  by  the  associated  school- 
masters. The  other  member  of  the 
Board  was  to  be  the  paid  servant  and 
nominee  of  the  Crown,  and  W6is  to  act 
as  Chairman  with  a  casting  vote.  The 
other  Members  were  not  to  be  paid. 
Now  he  held  that  service  which  was 
poorly  paid  was,  generally  speaking, 
very  poorly  rendered,  and  that  therefore 
they  had  no  right  to  ask  for  gratuitous 
service.  He  thought  the  ratepayers  had 
a  right  to  demand  better  representation 
on  the  Board,  and  that  in  fact  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  following  taxation 
should  be  observed.  He  had  an  especial 
objection  to  a  member  being  appointed 
by  the  associated  schoolmasters.  The 
associated  schoolmasters  were  in  fact 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  trades 
imion,  not  the  less  dangerous  because  its 
members  were  educated,  and  able  to  get 
up  Petitions,  and  they  already  had  more 
influence  in  Parliamentary  elections  than 
it  was  advisable  they  should  have.  Al- 
though, moreover,  their  interests  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  ratepayers  as 
far  as  furnishing  a  sound  education  was 
concerned,  they  were  in  direct  opposition 
as  regarded  salaries  ;  the  object  of  the 
schoolmasters  was  to  obtain  as  large 
salaries  as  practicable,  while  that  of  the 
former  would  be  to  pay  not  more  than 
was  consistent  with  due  efl&ciency.  The 
proposed  constitution  of  the  Board  was 
objected  to  by  all  noble  Lords  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  Scotland  with 
whom  he  had  conversed.  What  he  pre- 
ferred was  that  the  Board  sliould  consist 
of  three  members,  to  be  paid  by  grants 
from  the  Crown.  One  should  be  the 
Chairman,  as  at  present  proposed,  and 
a  nominee  of  the  Government,  and  have 
a  casting  vote;  and  the  others  shoidd 
be  elected  by  the  commissioners  of  Sup- 
ply or  conveners  of  counties;  and  the 
third  by  the  connection  of  Eoyal  burghs. 
He  trusted  the  noble  Duke  would  take 
that  suggestion  into  consideration.  He 
shoidd  certainly  in  Committee  oppose  that 
form  of  Board  which  was  now  proposed. 
Another  matter  also,  he  thought,  de- 
served consideration — namely,  the  retir- 
ing allowances  to  the  masters.  If  they 
were  to  be  provided  for  at  all,  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  minimum  sum,  and 
that  the  T^iTn'mmn  limit  should  be  £15, 
with  a  discretion  to   the   school   com- 
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have  a  clear  explanation.  What  did 
they  mean  by  a  standard  of  education  ? 
Did  they  mean  that  the  standard  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  to  be  kept  up,  or 
that  they  were  to  introduce  another 
standard  ?  Before  the  Revised  Code  was 
introduced  in  Scotland,  there  were  com- 
plaints of  the  neglect  of  the  elementary 
branches  of  education — the  acquaintance 
of  the  scholars  with  writing  and  arith- 
metic was  much  inferior  to  mat  of  Eng- 
lish children  of  the  same  age,  taught 
in  the  schools  which  were  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Privy  Council.  This 
fact  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  second 
Beport  of  the  Scotch  Education  Com- 
missioners, pp.  99-101.  No  doubt,  it 
was  very  disagreeable  for  a  schoolmaster 
of  high  attainments  to  have  to  attend 
continually  to  reading,  wiiting,  and 
arithmetic ;  but  that  was  only  the  more 
reason  why  they  should  watch  more 
dosely  that  these  branches  were  care- 
fully attended  to.  After  the  Revised 
Code  was  introduced,  there  was  a  great 
improvement  in  these  branches.  Were 
they  going,  then,  to  throw  the  weight 
of  Uie  Government  in  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  higher  branches  as  against  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  ?  There  was 
another  proposal  in  this  Schedule.  It 
was  that  die  endowments  should  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  give  in  proportion.  He  was  not 
going  to  argue  the  question  of  endow- 
ments, but  he  would  only  say  that  the 
principle  laid  down  there  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Revised  Code,  which  was  only  laid 
upon  the  table  a  short  time  ago.  He 
wished  to  know  why  we  are  to  apply  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  a  principle  en- 
tirely different  from  the  principle  which 
they  applied  to  England?  He  hoped 
time  would  be  given  to  consider  the  Bill, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  remedy 
some  of  the  defects  which  he  had  pointed 
out. 

The  Earl  of  DENBIGH  :  The  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  in  his  intro- 
ductory speech  on  the  first  reading  of 
this  Bill  informed  your  Lordships  that 
its  provisions  were  formed  substantially 
on  the  recommendations  of  a  Commis- 
sion which  sat  in  1864  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  education  in  Scotland. 
He  stated  that  that  Commission  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
leading    religious    bodies  in    Scotland 

The  Earl  of  A%rli9 


which  he  enumerated.     Among  these 
was  found  no  representative  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Scotland,  who  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  ignored  in  the 
matter.    It  is  true  that  Catholics  form  a 
minority  in  Scotland,  but  I  beg  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  that  that  minority 
is  composed  of   no  less  than   300,000 
souls,  or  one-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Scotland,  and  surely  these  deserve  to 
have  their  interests  considered  in  a  mat- 
ter which  affects  them  so  vitally.     My 
Lords,  I  have  the  honour  on  this  occa- 
sion to  be  selected  to  represent  that  mi- 
nority in  your  Lordships*  House ;  and  I 
have  been  entrusted  with  a  Petition  re- 
presenting the  grievances  under  which 
the  Catholics  of  Scotland  would  labour 
if  this  Bill  is  carried  into  effect.      It 
would  have  been  signed  much  more  nu- 
merously had  there  been  time ;  but  as  it 
has  the  signatures  of  the  Archbishop 
and  three  Bishops  who  rule  over  the 
Catholic   Church  in  Scotland,    and  by 
several  of  their  clergy,  I  trust  it  may  not 
be  thought  wanting  in  weight.     Before 
reading  the  Petition — which  being  short 
I  shall  ask  your  Lordships'  permission 
to  do — I  will  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
the  chief  provisions  of  this  Bill.     There 
will  be  a  central  Board  established,  of 
despotic  power,  ruling  on  every  occasion 
by  majorities  which  must  practically  ne- 
cessarily be  Protestant  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board.    This  Board  will  have 
the  power  of  selecting  which   of   the 
existing    denominational    schools    shall 
continue  to  receive  a  national    grant. 
Judging  from  the  treatment  which  Ca- 
tholics   have    hitherto    received    from 
Scotch  Protestants  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  pauper  children,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  chance  their  schools  would  have  of 
selection  by  this  Boaini.     But  this  is  not 
all.     At  a  given  date  all  denominational 
schools  are  to  cease  and  to  be   **  ab- 
sorbed'' in  the  new  national  system,  and 
as  a  guarantee  the  noble  Duke  offers  us 
a  strict  Conscience  Clause.    Now  a  Con- 
science Clause  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  a  denominational  system  when  a  veiy 
small  minority  exists  in  a  parish  where 
there  is  only  one  school,  where  a  different 
creed  is  taught ;  but  in  a  national  system 
like  this  proposed,  where  there  may  be 
very  large  minorities,  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jority, occasionally  professing  a  different 
religion  to  the  one  taught  in  the  school, 
who  is  to  see  to  the  proper  working  of 
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the  Conscience  Clause?  who  is  to  see 
that  the  children  withdraw,  and  to  what 
place  are  they  to  withdraw,  and  what 
are  they  to  do  whilst  religious  instruc- 
tion is  being  imparted  to  those  remain- 
ing in  the  school  ?    My  Lords,  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  this  BiLL  was 
drawn  up  by  Presbyterians  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Presbyterians,  for  assuredly  both 
the   Episcopalians    and    Catholics    will 
alike  suffer  imder  it.     The  noble  Duke 
says    that    the    differences   among  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  are  not  so  much 
upon  doctrine  as  upon  matters  of  Church 
government,  but  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordships  that  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Catholics  and  Episcopa- 
lians involve  grave  matters  of  vital  d!oc- 
trine.     But,  my  Lords,  I  look  upon  this 
Bill  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  by 
which  secular  education,  as  it  is  mis-, 
called,   will    be  extended   hereafter  to 
England  and  L:*eland.     If  merely  ele- 
mentary education  was  to  be  imparted  | 
on  this  system,  such  as  is  familiarly  de- 
nominated the  **  three  R*s,"  I  should  not 
so  much  cavil,  but  the  noble  Duke  has 
distinctly  stated,  in  his  opening  speech, 
that  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are 
to  be  taught,  and  he  instanced  by  name 
history  and  geography.    Now,  my  Lords, 
if  these  higher  siibjects  which  involve 
religious  instruction,  are  to  be  taught  in 
common  to  a  school  composed  of  mixed 
creeds,  either  the  subjects  must  be  so 
diluted  to  suit  their  scruples  as  to  be 
practically  useless,  or  else  some  one's 
conscience  must  be  wounded.      I  will 
ffive  your  Lorships  an  example,  which 
fell  under  my  own  notice  some  few  years 
ago  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  history  as 
taught  under  this,  the  national  system, 
in  use  there.     I  was  staying  at  Fermoy 
with  the  Bishop,  who  took  me  to  see 
his  schools.      I  entered  a  magnificent 
school,  which,  had  it  not  been  wanting 
in  all  religious  emblems,  I  should  have 
taken  for  a  purely  Catholic  school,  as  it 
was  taught  by  nuns.     I  was  invited  to 
hear  the   children  examined,  and  his- 
tory, geography,  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches  of  instruction  were  offered  to 
my   selection.      I  chose  history ;    and, 
upon  being  asked  to  choose  the  period, 
I   selected  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 
What  was  my  surprise  when  the  teacher 
exclaimed — **0h,  we  must  not  touch  that. 
The  Government  will  not  allow  us  to 
teach  the  children  that  there  has  ever 
been  such  a  thing  ae  the  Reformation." 


My  Lords,  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
ears;  but  so  it  was,  and  history  was 
taught  under  this  system  with  the  car- 
dinal   point    of    English    history,    the 
** blessed  Reformation,"  omitted!     Am 
I  wrong  in  calling  this  history  emascu- 
lated?   And  will  it  not  be  the  same 
with  philosophy?     But,   my  Lords,   I 
will  leave  what  might  be  thought  sec- 
tarian grounds,  and  challenge  the  whole 
question  on  its  own  merits.     I  will  ask 
your  Lordships  to  consider  well  the  dis- 
tinction between  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, for  it  is  by  a  confusion  of  ideas  on 
this  matter  that  these  errors  arise.     In 
what  does  instruction  differ  from  educa- 
tion ?    My  Lords,  instruction  is  to  edu- 
cation what  the  pencil  of  the  artist  is  to 
the  finished  drawing  which  he  produces 
thereby.   I  should  Kke  to  hear  the  noble 
Duke's  definition  of  education.     I  will 
give  you  mine,  and  I  beg  your  Lordships' 
particular  attention  to  it,  as  on  this  hes 
the  whole  gist  of  my  argument.    Educa- 
tion is  the  due  development  of  all  man's 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  powers,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  his  creation.     Now, 
then,  for  what  object  was  man  created  ? 
I  answer  in  the  simple  words  of  the 
Catechism — **  To  love,  nonour,  and  serve 
Gk)d,  and  thereby  to  save  his  own  soul." 
But  how  can   man  do  this  unless  the 
basis  of  his  education  is  to  instruct  him 
as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  G-od, 
and  his  duties  towards  Him  ?    In  other 
words,  unless  he  is  taught  definite,  dis- 
tinctive, dogmatic  religious  truth.     My 
Lords,  as  the  noble  Diie  rightly  said — 
**  were  there  but  one  religion  all  educa- 
cation  would  be  easy  enough ;"  but  as 
there  are  many  diversities  of  creeds,  and 
must  ever  be  where  Protestantism  exists, 
there  is  but  one  alternative  left — namely, 
to  give  facilities  for  every  religious  com- 
munion to  teach  its  own  children  in  that 
way  which  will  have  a  hold  upon  their 
consciences,  and  convince  them  that  they 
have  a  higher  duty  than  to  worship  their 
own  selves,  and  seek  their  own  self-inte- 
rest above  all  things.     My  Lords,  would 
you  put  edged  tools  into  the  hands  of 
children  without  first  instructing  them 
how  to  use  them  ?   "Well,  the  uneducated 
are  like  children,  and  what  sharper  tool 
can  you  put  into  a  man's  hands  than  a 
sharpened  intelligence,  the  more  dan- 
gerous if  you  fail  to  inform  his  con- 
science  in    the    same    ratio    that    you 
develop    his    intellect  ?      You  will  on 
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this  irfstem  form  that  most  dangerom  has  been  made  from  that  lon^^estab- 

member  of  society,  that  moral  pest,  an  hshed  rule.  I  do  not  know  an  '""*•■»""» 
intelligent  denl.  See  what  the  system  of  a  Boyal  Commieeion  makjpg  any 
is  doing  for  France.  Are  you  prepared  recommendation — however  important— 
to  imitate  it  in  this  country  ?  lou  have  without  some  deviation,  at  aU  evenU, 
given  an  enlarged  franchise,  and  are  having  been  made  &om  tJiese  recommen- 
putdng  more  power  into  the  hands  of  dations — deviations  instituted  npoQ  the 
the  people.  Cast  your  eyes  around  and  responsibility  of  the  Government,  and 
see  who  are  those  that  are  plotting  revo-  better  suited  to  the  necessitiea  of  the 
lutions  and  subverting  society.  Are  caae.  But  on  this  occasion  we  find  thli 
they  not  notorious  scoffers  at  religion,  ii'  very  peculiar  course  adopted — ^that  the 
not  professed  infidels  ?  My  Lords,  the  Bill  relating  to  the  subject  of  education 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  will  do  much  is  not  introduced  by  the  noble  Ijord  at 
towards  indisposing  men  to  gross  and  I  the  head  of  the  Education  Department 
brutal  crimes.  As  we  used  to  learn  a<  '  of  the  Government  (tbe  Earl  of  Kimber- 
school —  ,  ley)  upon  hie  recommendation  or  eatho- 

'■  Ingentui  didlciwe  fldeliter  »rte«,  ri^,    but  that  it  is  introduced   by  the 


Emollit  moraa,  nee  ainit  ana  leroi ;" 
but  if  a  man  is  not  restrained  by  some 
higher  principle,  that  of  religious  duty, 
he  will  Bucciunb  when  the  hour  of  trial 


noble  Duke,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  Aibirs,  whose  name  appean  at 
the  head  of  tiie  Commissioners  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  this  most  im- 


^^^^.  My  Lords.  I  implore  you  to  '  portant  subject.  The  BUI  is  introduced 
weigh  well  the  consequences  of  admit-  !  ahnost  verbatim  et  UUratim,  word  fbr 
ting  this  principle.  If  this  Bill  is  to  )  '^'^^7  with  one  exception,  and  identical 
pass  a  second  reading,  I  trust  it  may  '  wi'^"  ^^^  recommendations  of  the  CJom- 
be  eo  altered  in  Committee  as  to  be  ap-  1  missionera.  I  have  no  right  to  question 
pUoable  to  Presbyterians  alone,  for  whom  '  the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty's  OOTem- 
it  was  evidently  intended ;  and  I  hope  '  ""^nt  as  to  what  measure  on  this  subject 
your  Lordships  will  support  me  in  the  .  ^'^y  will  propose  for  the  adoption  of 
principle  which  I  have  laid  down,  that  '  Parhament ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
education  without  definite  religious  teach-  I  must  say  that  the  course  pursued  is  alto- 
ing  is  an  impossibility,  a  mockery,  and  gether  an  unusual  one,  and  one  that 
a  farce.  betrays  very  little  consideration  of  this 

The  Dcke  of  MAELBOROUGH  :  '  subject  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  following  the  .'^'»e  first  point  that  strikes  me  in  the  Bill 
example  of  otber  noble  Lords,  to  offer  I  '^  that,  while  the  measure  is  that  pro- 
any  opposition  to  tlie  second  reading  of  j  POsed  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  it 
this  BiU ;  but  there  are  certain  features  almost  entirely  ignores  some  moat  mi- 
of  very  great  importance  in  it  to  which  I  portant  features  of  their  Ewwrt.  Allow 
feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  Lordships'  I  ™e  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Lord- 
attenHon.  Before,  however,  I  deal  with 'si^pa  to  one  of  them.  I  believe  the 
the  BiU  itself,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  I  general  pnnciple  included  in  every  Bill 
remark  upon  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  '  presented  by  successive  Governments 
the  measure  has  been  introduced  to  rehiting  to  the  education  of  the  people 
your  Lordships'  House.  When  inquiry  '^  Scotland  -n'as  that  the  true  pnnciple 
is  instituted  into  any  subject  of  great  "POii  'fluch  these  Bills  ought  to  proceed 
national  importance  by  means  of  a  was  the  extension  of  the  parochial  sys- 
Eoyal  Commission,  whatever  may  be  tem ;  and  I  have  been  struck  with  this 
the  recommendation  of  that  Commission,  ;  passage  among  the  recommendations— 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  duty  of '  "  That  tho  most  deairnbU,  and,  in  point  of 
the  Government  for  tho  time  being  to  principle,  the  limpleit  eourie  nould  bs  tha  eitan- 
take  those  recommendations  into  their  .''['",''"'>«  P".*""",^' V'*"" '"  P"*?*""''""  *•  *^ 
serious  consideration,   and,  having  re-  i  "'"''''  P^P"'*""-- 

viewed  them  in  tho  light  of  the  exigon-  I  admit  that  tho  Commissioners  after- 
cies  of  the  case  and  the  peculiar  views  wards  profess  to  see  grounds  for  depart- 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  result,  to  ing  from  this  wise  conclusion ;  but,  after 
introduce  a  Bill  adopting  with  more  or  examining  the  whole  Eeport,  I  confess 
less  modifications  the  recommendations  I  see  no  adequate  ground  for  this  depar- 
of  the  Commissioners.  I  think  that  j  nire.  There  is  one  point  which  par- 
upon  this  occasion  n  serious  departure  ticiilarly  strikes  one  in  the  Beport  of 
The  Marl  of  Denbigh  ! 
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the  CommisBioners,  and  that  is  that  part 
which  refers  to  the  denominational  sys- 
tem ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Commissioners  started  with  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity to  establish  some  new  national  sys- 
tem, and  that  they  contorted  and  twisted 
their  facts  to  suit  their  conclusion.  With 
regard  to  the  denominational  system, 
nothing  is  more  plain  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  than  that  they  lay 
down  this  particular  fact  that,  whatever 
the  defects  of  the  denominational  system 
in  England,  at  all  events  they  are  not 
apparent  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  deno- 
minational system  virtually  has  no  effect 
in  impeding  the  progress  of  the  national 
system.  But  in  the  face  of  that  asser- 
tion the  noble  Duke  lays  a  measure  on 
the  table,  the  whole  aim  of  which  is  to 
uproot  and  destroy  the  denominational 
system  in  Scotland.  Now,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  upon  the  voluntary 
principle  in  Scotland?  The  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  create  *'  new  national  schools  " 
and  *'  adopted  schools.*'  I  do  not  see 
that  the  adopted  schools  are  likely  to  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  change  pro- 
posed. They  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  Board,  and  they  are  en- 
abled to  act  in  contravention  of  any  terms 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  trusts,  while 
the  committee  of  the  schools  may  call 
upon  them  to  maintain  the  school,  for 
which  no  funds  are  provided,  out  of  their 
own  pocket.  Therefore,  if  the  adopted 
schools  are  to  take  advantage  of  any 
provisions  of  the  Act,  it  can  only  be  with 
the  view  to  their  falling  into  the  system 
of  new  national  schools.  But  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  Bill  upon  the  old 
national  parochial  schools  ?  By  degrees 
a  system  of  starvation  will  be  set  up  by 
which  the  whole  of  these  old  national 
schools,  following  out  the  theory  of 
the  Commissioners,  will  be  forced  into 
the  system  of  the  new  national  schools. 
There  are  various  inducements  held  out 
to  them  to  become  new  national  schools. 
In  the  first  place,  the  general  Board 
lias  the  power  to  create  new  national 
schools  wherever  it  sees,  or  fancies  it  sees, 
the  necessity ;  and  the  effect  will  be  that 
you  will  have  two  systems  of  rating  and 
two  committees  in  a  parish,  the  one  re- 
gulating the  old  and  the  other  the  new 
schools,  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be 
that  the  old  national  schools  must  inevi- 
tably become  absorbed  into  the  new 
national  schools.    But  what  will  be  the 


effect  of  this  upon  the  voluntary  system? 
Your  Lordships  need  only  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in 
order  to  see  what  a  large  amount  of 
voluntary  effort  there  is  in  Scotland. 
Collections  in  behalf  of  the  schools  are 
made  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  not  as  in 
England  in  particular  localities,  where 
the  schools  exist  only,  but  collections 
are  made  by  different  societies  in  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  then  distributed 
generally  throughout  the  country.  But 
my  own  conviction  is  that  when  ^e 
system  of  rating  is  established  in  Scot- 
land, that  system  will  so  affect  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  people  in  Scouand, 
that  they  will  say — **  Now  that  we  are 
maintaining  schools  by  rates,  why  should 
we  any  longer  put  otir  hands  into  onr 
pockets  to  defray  the  costs  of  these 
voluntary  schools  which  have  so  lonff 
continued?'^  and  which  I  submit  are  ot 
the  greatest  possible  benefit.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  think 
deserve  great  consideration  with  regard 
to  this  measure.  One  of  these  is  the  re- 
presentation of  landowners  upon  the  new 
Council,  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I 
alluded  as  the  one  in  which  a  serious  de- 
parture had  been  made  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
They  recommended  that  there  should  be 
two  classes  of  electors ;  one  portion  of 
the  committee  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
owners  of  property — the  representatives 
of  respectability  and  responsibility — and 
the  other  portion  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  minor  tenants  and  persons,  who,  no 
doubt,  would  be  the  lowest  class  of  rate- 
payers. This  was  an  important  provi- 
sion, and  one  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  respectability  of  the  schools,  and  1 
regret  to  see  that  it  is  omitted  in  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Duke.  Ho  will,  perhaps, 
say  that  the  central  Board  has  power  to 
make  regulations.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  that  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  Bill ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
ought  to  be  trusted  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  general  Board,  and  I  think  that 
they  ought  to  have  directions  laid  down 
in  the  statute  with  regard  to  the  general 
Board,  which  it  is  proposed  by  me  Bill 
to  constitute.     With  regard  to  the  pro- 

r>sed  constitution  of  the  central  Board, 
agree  venr  much  with  the  remarks  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  very  gi^eat  confusion  and 
difficulty  will  arise  from  the  creation  of 
this  Board.     But  in  sn\4ng  this  I  speak 
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with  great  deference  of  the  people  of 
Scotland^  because  I  believe  it  is  a  part 
of  the  measure  which  has  been  gene- 
rally acceptable  to  them,  and,  therefore, 
I  only  give  your  Lordships  my  own 
individual  opinion  that  it  is  a  system 
which  would  be  found  not  to  work  well. 
That  will  be  so  particularly  as  the  cen- 
tral Board  will  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  of  the  schools — ^which  is  a 
point  most  necessary  to  enable  the  Board 
to  judge  of  those  cases  where  it  is  im- 
portiuit  to  appoint  new  masters — ^but  the 
inspection  wul  continue  as  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  grants  are  to  be  made,  not 
to  the  Board,  but  directly  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  schools.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  existence  of  the  Board  will  open 
the  door  to  great  abuse,  for  the  mem- 
bers being  unpaid,  will  be  very  likely  to 
fall  under  the  direction  of  a  clever  se- 
cretary ;  and  there  may  be  conflicts 
between  the  Board  and  the  Privy  Council 
which  may  prove  disadvantageous  and 
inconvenient.  One  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  the  BiU,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  want  of  a  guarantee  for  any  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools.  The  noble  Duke, 
when  he  introduced  this  measure,  stated 
that  it  had  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  people  of  Scotland.  I  can  only  say 
that  whatever  evidence  has  come  be- 
fore me  in  reference  to  this  measure 
fiince  its  introduction  has  been  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
are  not  very  desirous  of  having  a  mea- 
sure of  education  which  will  be  satis- 
fax3tory  to  all  parties ;  but  there  is  very 
great  divergence  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  this  measure  in  Scotland,  and  that  feel- 
ing has  been  expressed  at  meetings  of 
the  Free  Church  Presbyterians  and  other 
denominations ;  and  if  the  noble  Duke 
will  refer  to  the  newspapers  he  will  find 
evidence  of  a  large  amount  of  dissatis- 
tion.  But  I  think  that  your  Lordships 
ought  to  contrast  the  provisions  of  this 
BiU  with  the  existing  law.  The  exa- 
miners of  schoolmasters  are  chosen  from 
the  Universities,  and  three  of  them  must 
be  Professors  of  Divinity.  The  BiU,  how- 
ever, leaves  out  those  provisions,  and 
the  examiners  may  be  laymen  or  not. 
Then  by  the  Act  of  1861,  the  school- 
masters, although  they  are  not  required 
to  profess  or  subscribe  the  **  Confession 
of  JFaith,"  or  Formula  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  must  subscribe  a  declaration 
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that  they  wiU  never,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  office,  endeavour,  directly,  or  in- 
directly, to  teach  or  inculcate  any 
opinions  opposed  to  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  to  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. There  is  no  provision  of  this 
kind  in  the  BiU,  and  no  sort  of  security 
that  the  masters  profess  any  religion 
whatever ;  yet  these  schools  will  soon 
absorb  aU  the  other  schools.  The  noble 
Duke  wiU  perhaps  say  that  in  Scotland 
everybody  is  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  having  reli- 
gious training  for  their  children  mat  it 
is  needless  to  have  a  guarantee  of  this 
sort,  for  the  school  committees  wiU  see 
that  proper  appointments  are  made.  I 
think  this  may  be  so ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  provision  for  requiring 
a  profession  of  faith  &om  schoolmasters, 
and  there  is  no  power  given  to  the  com- 
mittee, supposing  a  schoolmaster  changes 
his  views,  or  teaches  doctrines  contrary 
to  reUgious  belief,  to  discharge  him 
without  the  consent  of  the  central  Board. 
I  know  it  is  strongly  felt  by  the  persons 
who  have  represented  the  case  to  me  to 
be  an  objection  that  there  is  no  security 
that  the  central  Board  wiU  be  composed 
of  persons  who  wiU  sufficiently  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  reHgion  in  the 
national  teaching  of  Scotland.  There  is 
one  other  point  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  which  deals  very  hardly 
with  a  large  class  of  schools — the  schools 
at  present  supported  by  voluntary  efforts. 
As  the  BiU  stands,  after  March,  1870, 
aU  schools  that  are  not  national  schools 
wiU  be  precluded  from  receiving  any 
assistance  from  the  ParUamentary  &rant. 
Thus  only  one  year  is  aUowed  for  a 
great  number  of  the  schools  belonging  to 
9ie  Free  Church  and  other  voluntary 
denominations  to  range  themselves  in 
the  class  of  new  national  schools.  I 
beUeve  the  Free  Church  has  600  schools 
in  Scotland;  and  other  denominations, 
though  they  have  a  less  number  of 
schools,  are  aU  of  great  importance,  and 
working  weU ;  and  yet,  if  in  the  brief 
space  of  one  year  these  schools  faU  to 
come  into  the  new  system,  they  wiU  be 
no  longer  capable  of  being  recipients  of 
the  ParUamentary  G-rant.  These  are 
serious  objections,  and  perhaps  the  noble 
Duke  wiU  endeavour  to  remove  some  of 
them  during  the  progress  of  the  BiU; 
but  as  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  your 
Lordships  to  obstruct  the  second  read- 
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ing  of  the  Bill,  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  before  your  Lordships' 
attention  one  or  two  points  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  :  My  Lords, 
I  am  much  obliged  to  my  noble  Friend 
who  began  this  discussion  (Lord  Abinger) 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with 
this  subject ;  because,  although  most  of 
his  observations  referred  to  details,  they 
are  details  of  importance,  and  we  have 
derived  much  information  from  my  noble 
Friend's  remarks.  Perhaps  yotir  Lord- 
ships wiU  allow  me  to  follow  the  points 
raised  by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  mentioned,  as  I  shall 
thus  be  able  to  answer  the  greater  part 
of  the  objections  which  have  twice  been 
taken  to  this  measure.  First,  I  am  asked 
why  the  maximum  school  rate  is  fixed  at 
Zd,  instead  of  2d,  or  2^(^.,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  Li  many 
parts  of  Scotland  a  rate  of  Zd,  will  be 
rather  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  al- 
though it  will  be  ample  upon  the  larger 
rentfiis  of  the  richer  coimties.  Of  course 
the  rate  named  is  the  maximum — not 
the  amoimt  which  it  will  be  compulsory 
in  every  case  to  raise,  but  the  sum  be- 
yond which  it  will  not  be  competent  to 
go ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  heritors 
^ould  impose  the  full  rate  if  they  do  not 
need  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  my  noble  Friend  to 
suggest  that  the  maximum  might  be 
raised  where  even  3rf.  is  insufficient — if 
it  is,  it  is  a  useful  suggestion  and  may  be 
considered.  Another  point  referred  to  is 
that  of  double  assessment  in  the  same 
county.  If  the  heritors'  school  is  insuffi- 
cient and  the  Central  Board  find  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  having  another,  there 
will  then  be  a  double  assessment;  if, 
however,  the  heritors  determine  to  put 
tbeir  parochial  school  upon  the  rates, 
their  exclusive  liability  will  cease,  and 
they  will  pay  simply  as  ratepayers — and 
in  many  of  the  rural  parishes  the  heritors 
and  their  tenants  are  almost  the  only 
ratepayers.  The  new  Bill  will  foUow  the 
principle  of  the  old  Scottish  law — ^that  of 
half-and-half  assessment.  "We  adhere 
strictly  to  our  national  system — ^that  the 
rates  should  bo  levied  from  the  owner 
and  the  occupier,  with  relief  to  either 
party  in  case  he  pays  the  whole.  I  now 
come  to  the  additional  aid  of  the  Council 
Grant  which  is  provided  for  the  *  *  insular" 
parishes.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  insular  parishes  are  very  easUy  de- 


fined, but  that  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  mainland  parishes.  The  object  of 
the  Privy  Council  is  of  course  to  defend 
themselves  from  undue  demands  on  the 
grant  and  to  give  it  only  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary. I  come  now  to  the  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Board.  This  is, 
I  confess,  precisely  one  of  those  points 
on  which  each  man  has  his  own  nostrum. 
There  are  probably  many  different  ways 
of  constituting  the  Board,  each  one  of 
which  will  do  just  as  well  as  another. 
You  might,  indeed,  shake  them  all  to- 
gether in  a  hat  and  trust  entirely  to 
diance  for  the  selection.  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  if  the  House 
should  think  that  the  parochial  teachers 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
a  representative  on  the  Board,  I  am  not 
wedded  to  my  own  plan ;  and  so,  if  noble 
Lords  think  that  the  ratepayers  ought  to 
be  stren^hened  and  that  the  two  Mem- 
bers for  the  Universities  should  be  strud: 
out,  though  I  should  not  approve  such  a 
course,  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail that  may  fairly  be  discussed  and 
settled  in  Committee.  By  that  I  merely 
mean  to  say  that,  as  to  these  matters, 
they  relate  solely  to  the  details  of  the 
BiU,  and  that  as  matters  of  principle  I 
attach  no  importance  to  them  whatever. 
I  certainly  think  that  as  the  Bill  now 
stands  the  powers  of  the  Board  without 
any  check  or  control  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  arbitrary  than  necessary.  I  should 
therefore  propose  that  when  the  Orders 
of  the  Board  are  clearly  against  the 
wishes  of  the  ratepayers,  the  Orders 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Minutes 
have  been  laid  before  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  forty  days,  when,  if  no 
steps  are  taken  against  tiiem,  they  will 
be  acted  upon.  1  should  also  propose 
that  an  appeal  should  lie  from  the  Omers 
of  the  Bo£u*d  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  think  that  these  are  fair  concessions  to 
make,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  Board 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  even  with 
the  addition  of  these  provisions.  I  now 
come  to  a  point  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and,  1  venture  to  say,  very  much 
misunderstood  by  my  noble  Friend  be- 
hind (the  Earl  of  Airlie) — ^that  is,  the 
proposal  suggested  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Bill  with  regard  to  certain  modifications 
of  the  Eevised  Code.  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  remark  of  my  noble  Friend  be- 
hind me  as  to  the  great  value  of  a  Be- 
vised  Code,  even  as  applied  to  Scotland. 
The  Revised  Code  has  been  introduced 
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into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ation,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
payment.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
Scotland  there  has  been  considerable 
neglect  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
education,  and  we  hope  fliat  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Revised  Code  will  lead  to 
ffreater  attention  being  bestowed  on  this 
aepajiinent  of  education.  Now,  the 
noble  Duke  who  has  just  sat  down  (the 
Duke  of  Marlborough)  expressed  some 
surprise  that  this  BiU  was  not  intro- 
duced into  your  Lordships'  House  by  the 
President  of  the  Privy  OoimcLl.  But 
the  course  is  by  no  means  unusual,  for 
the  Public  Schools  Bill  was  brought 
in  by  my  noble  Friend  who  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  and  I  cannot 
see  anything  which  should  occasion  sur- 

Srise  when  it  was  determined  to  intro- 
uce  this  measure  into  your  Lordships* 
House,  and  to  intrust  it  to  a  Member  of 
your  Lordships'  House  who  was  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  How- 
ever,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
that  matter  to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.     Now,  with  regard  to  de- 
nominational education,   I  never  have 
objected,  and  never  will  object,  to  the 
pnnciple  of  denominational  education, 
except   upon  one  ground,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  incompetent  to  overtake  the 
educational  wants  of  the  country.      I 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  in  itself  and  in 
the  abstract  it  is    an  advantage  that 
children  should  be  brought  up  in  con- 
nection with  some   definite   system    of 
dogmatic  teaching.     But  there  is  no  de- 
nying the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
tune  there  has  been  a  lamentable  defici- 
ency of  education  in  Scotland  imder  a 
system  which  may  be  regarded  as  at 
once  denominational  and  national.  Let  me 
remind  the  House  that  in  principle  the 
old  national  system  of  Scotland  was  the 
system  of  rating — rating  on  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property;  and  if  that 
system  is  intended  in  the  present  day 
you   must    take    all    the  consequences 
which  flow  iroTCL  the  extension  of  reli- 
gious dissent.  You  cannot  have  a  system 
founded  upon  rating  among  a  people 
who    are  divided  in  religious  opimon 
without  more  or  less  impairing  your  de- 
nominational system.      jBut  in  Scotland, 
though  the  people  are  frequently  divided 
on  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  there 
is,  for  the  most  part,  tolerable  imity  in 
Joints  of  purely  religious  doctrine.     The 
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national  system  of  Scotland,  by  a  Bill 
which  was  passed  some  years  a^,  was 
separated  from  the  exclusive  connection 
with  the  Established  Church.     The  mas- 
ters may  be  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians^ 
and  in  some    cases  Koman  Catholics. 
There  is,  absolutely,  no  restriction  upon 
the  choice  of  schoolmasters.     I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  nine  cases  out  often — ^per- 
haps in  ninety-nine  out    of    100 — the 
heritors  of  a  parish,  being  members  of 
the  Established  Church  or  Episcopalians 
interested  in  the  support  of  the  ^Estab- 
lished Church,  have  elected  masters  who 
are  members  of  that  Church,  but  it  is 
quite  open  to  them  to  elect  whom  they 
please.     It  is,   therefore,   a  fallacy   to 
suppose    that    the    national  system  of 
Scotland  is  connected  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church.     With  regard  to  the  de- 
nominational schools  in  Scotland  at  pre- 
sent, the  evidence  of  the  Commission 
went  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  have  been  placed  where  they 
are  of  real  value  to  the  people;    and 
where  this  is  the  case  they  will  be  con- 
tinued.    The  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that 
the  management  of  the  national  schools 
is  not  interfered  with,  nor  is  the  manage- 
ment   of   the    denominational    schools. 
Undoubtedly,    the    Bill    provides    that 
after  a  certain  date  no  new  grants  shall 
be  given  by  the  Privy  Council  to  deno- 
minational schools.     With  regard  to  the 
proposal  made  by  the  noble  Earl  on  tiie 
cross-Benches  (the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  I 
will  not  deny  the  force  of  some  of  his 
observations.      I  am  for  equality  in  the 
case  of  the  Poman  Catholics  as  well  as 
in  that  of  any  other  denomination ;   but 
I  do  not  think  that,  for  the  sake  of 
300,000  or  400,000  Roman  Catholics, 
we  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  system 
of  education  which  will  suit  all  other  de- 
nominations.     Under  the  old  parochial 
system  the  Roman  Catholics  never  were 
coerced,  and  I  cannot  see  why,  under 
the  protection  of  a  stringent  Conscience 
Clause,  watched   over    by  the    central 
Board  and  by  the  Privy  Coimdl,  the 
Roman  Catholics  shoidd  not  take  their 
place  with  all  other  members  of  the 
community  and  receive  secular  instruc- 
tion, receiving  at  the  same  time,  fr^m 
their    own    priests    or    other  religious 
teachers,    such  religious  instruction  as 
they  may  think  it  right  to  have  given  to 
them.      But  if  the  objections  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  be  such  that  they  cannot 
receive  secular  instruction  in  that  way, 
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I  should  prefer  that  they  were  left  as 
they  now  are,  xinder  the  Privy  Council, 
separate,  rather  than  that  they  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem suitable  to  all  other  denominations. 
I  have  only  to  say  further,  that  should 
your  Lordships  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  I  shall  be  prepared  in  Committee 
to  consider  any  suggestions  that  may  be 
made  for  the  amendment  of  details. 

Lord  CAIENS  said,  he  had  no  desire 
to  offer  opposition  to  the  second  reading, 
but  he  wished  for  explanations  on  some 
points,  because  the  more  information 
their  Lordships  got  on  the  details  of  the 
Bill  now,  the  better  would  they  be  able 
to  deal  with  it  in  Committee.  In  the 
first  place,  though  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  M,  rate,  if  levied  all  over 
Scotland,  would  be  sufficient  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  was,  he  thought,  very 
doubtful  whether,  in  some  particular 
parishes,  that  amount  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  object  in  view.  He  thought, 
therefore,  information  should  be  given 
as  to  the  parishes  where  the  rating  sys- 
tem was  to  be  brought  into  operation. 
Again,  he  wished  to  Know  how  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  were  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  rate  ?  Here 
was  a  Bill  which  dealt  with  money  in 
two  different  ways  —  first,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  local  taxation,  over  which 
^e  Board  was  to  have  control;  next, 
there  was  the  application  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  Parliamentary  Gbant 
for  education.  The  Lordships  knew 
that  in  their  House  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  money  clauses  de  bene  esse  ; 
*but  that  was  not  the  point  in  this  case. 
Suppose  their  Lordships  passed  the  Bill 
through  Committee,  read  it  a  third  time, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  other  House. 
In  the  other  House  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  rate  might  be  amended,  in  whicn 
case  those  clauses  would  come  back 
again  to  their  Lordships  as  new  clauses, 
and  not  only  as  new  clauses,  but  as 
money  clauses.  That  was  the  difficulty 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  Duke  ;  because 
it  appeared  to  him  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  powerless  to  deal  with 
the  amount  of  the  rate,  or  the  body 
which  was  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
rating.  With  respect  to  the  constitution 
of  the  central  Board,  as  the  Bill  stood 
the  Privy  Council  would  supply  part  of 
the  funds,  and  the  central  Board  would 
supply  the  other  part.    The  Privy  Coun- 


cil would  therefore  still  exercise  a  super- 
vision over  the  schools  by  inspection, 
and  on  the  other  hand  certain  powers 
would  be  vested  in  the  central  Board 
of  Education.  Now,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  a  collision  might  take  place 
between  these  two  powers ;  and  the  mis- 
chief was  that  there  was  no  third  body 
to  step  in  and  say  which  was  right. 
Again,  there  was  a  provision  that  where 
an  Order  made  by  the  central  Board  was 
objected  to.  Parliament  should  decide. 
The  Order  was  to  lie  upon  the  table  for 
forty  days,  and  to  take  effect  after  that 
time,  if  not  reversed.  He  confessed  that 
he  did  not  think  it  likely  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  induced  to  give  its  atten- 
tion to  details  such  as  would  be  involved 
in  Orders  of  the  central  Board.  There 
was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  also.  He  ventured  to  submit  that 
an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  all 
cases  would  be  more  satisfactory.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
this  point.  Further,  he  objected  to  the 
two  members  who  were  to  be  returned 
to  the  Education  Board  by  the  Uni- 
versities. These  members  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  Councils  of  the  Universi- 
ties, which  were  scattered  all  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  had  no  limited 
organization ;  so  tiiat  there  would  be  the 
dcmger  of  the  members  not  being  pro- 
perly chosen.  The  alteration  he  would 
suggest  would  be  to  vest  the  election  of 
these  two  members  in  the  University 
Courts,  which  consisted  of  but  a  small 
number  of  thoroughly  competent  per- 
sons, who  themselves  were  elected  by 
the  University  Coimcils.  That  would 
be  a  great  improvement.  Li  the  form- 
ation of  the  local  committees  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  in  the  landward 
parishes  they  should  be  chosen  by  the 
parochial  Board.  He  wished  to  know 
mrther  why  the  denominational  schools 
of  Scotlana,  which  it  was  admitted  had 
worked  well,  were  to  be  put  an  end  to  ? 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  the  Bill 
did  not  propose  to  put  an  end  to  these 
schools.  They  were  to  be  adopted  un- 
der the  new  system. 

Lord  CAIBNS  admitted  the  noble 
Duke  had  stated  that  it  was  intended 
the  denominational  schools  should  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  new  system,  that 
they  should  become  adopted  schools,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  be  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  former  rules ;  but  it  was 
also  proposed  that  this  privilege  should 
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only  be  extended  to  such  denominational 
schools  as  should  be  founded  within  two 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The 
result  of  this  limitation  would  be  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  system  of  denominational 
schools  to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided,  with  regard  to  denomina- 
tional schools  already  in  existence,  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
imder  the  new  system  unless  they  did 
so  within  a  yeeir  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  For  his  part  he  did  not  see  why 
the  present  system  with  regard  to  these 
schools  should  not  be  continued.  "With 
regard  to  the  parochial  school  question, 
it  was  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
profession  in  the  Preamble  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  was  to  extend  the 
system  of  parish  schools  in  Scotland,  the 
Bill  really  proceeded  to  annihilate  those 
schools  altogether.  In  the  first  place, 
the  name  of  these  schools  was  to  be 
abolished.  In  the  next  place,  they  were 
giving  a  direct  bribe  to  the  upper  class 
of  heritors  to  make  over  these  schools  to 
the  national  schools ;  because  when  these 
proprietors  foimd  that  they  were  to  con- 
tinue to  be  rated  for  the  old  schools,  and 
were  to  be  made  to  pay  an  additional 
rate  for  the  new  schools,  they  would 
naturally  seek  to  amalgamate  the  two. 
He  would  suggest  to  the  noble  Duke 
that  it  would,  at  all  events,  not  be  an 
imprudent  course  to  adopt  to  provide 
that,  before  this  transfer  of  the  parish 
schools  to  the  national  schools  was  ef- 
fected, an  opportimity  should  be  given 
to  see  how  the  system  worked  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  schools  for,  say,  some 
two  or  three  years.  The  noble  Duke 
had  not  referred  to  the  suffffestion  of 
the  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Abinger)  that,  if  they  were  going  to 
provide  for  certain  of  the  parish  schools 
under  the  new  system,  the  decision  as  to 
which  of  those  schools  should  be  adopted 
should  be  left  to  the  schools  themselves, 
and  not  to  the  local  body.  He  wished, 
further,  to  remind  the  noble  Duke  that 
he  had  not  given  the  House  any  inform- 
ation with  reference  to  the  words  of  the 
Schedule  relating  to  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation to  be  maintained  at  these  schools 
in  future.  The  words  of  the  Schedule 
were  very  difficult  to  understand,  and 
the  question  might  hereafter  arise  as  to 
what  was  •the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  the  standard  of  which 
was  not  to  be  lowered.  He  begged  that 
isome  information  might  be  given  to  the 
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House  upon  this  subject.  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  proposals  in  the  Bill  had 
met  with  genered  approval  in  Scotland ; 
but,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect information  upon  the  question,  the 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  in  Soot- 
land  did  not  appear  to  bear  out  that 
assertion.  It  was  certain  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland  did  not 
approve  the  absence  in  the  Bill  of  any 
provision  for  religious  education  in  the 
national  schools,  while  the  Free  Church 
in  that  country  had  strongly  condemned 
such  an  omission. 

Eabl  DE  GEEY  and  EIPON  said, 
that  the  questions  raised  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  timed  had 
they  been  made  when  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee.  The  first  point  whi<^  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  hsA  taken  re- 
lated to  the  rate  of  Zd.  in  the  pound. 
He  should  be  in  a  better  position  to 
afford  information  upon  that  point  when 
the  Bill  got  into  Committee.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  however,  would  recol- 
lect that  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  Bill  that  in  those  parishes 
where  the  rate  of  Zd,  in  the  pound  was 
not  found  sufficient  the  grant  from  the 
Committe  of  Coimcilon  Education  might 
be  doubled.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  asked  what  course  they  in- 
tended to  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
rating  clauses  of  the  Bill.  The  usual 
course  of  striking  out  these  clauses  on 
the  third  reading  would  be  pursued,  a 
private  communication  on  the  subject 
being  made  to  the  other  House  with 
reference  to  them.  The  noble  and* 
learned  Lord  appeared  to  think  that 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  clashing 
between  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Coimeil  upon  Education  and 
those  of  the  general  Board  established 
under  this  B3i.  He,  however,  did  not 
anticipate  anything  of  the  kind  would 
happen,  because  the  general  Board  es- 
tablished under  this  Bill  had  no  duties 
of  inspection.  The  inspection  of  the 
schools  would  be  carried  on  as  at  pre- 
sent by  the  inspectors  of  the  Comnuttee 
of  Council  on  Education,  who  would  make 
or  withhold  their  grants  upon  their  own 
principles.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
asked  why  it  should  be  the  object  of 
this  BiU  to  bring  the  denominational 
schools  to  an  end,  and  stated  the  feeling 
which  he  himiself  entertained  with  regarS 
to  them.      But  the  overwhelming  evi- 
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dence  of  the  witnesses,  ninety-nine  out 
of  134,  was  in  favour  of  a  general  or 
national  system  ;  and  if  there  were  such 
an  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  subject 
in  Scotland,  it  surely  was  worth  while 
to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  so  great  an  end  as  the 
establishment  of  one  uniform  system 
approved  by  the  people.  According  to 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  this  was 
not  a  Bill  to  extend,  but  to  destroy,  the 
parochial  by  altering  their  name  to  na- 
tional schools.  But,  surely,  that  was  a 
verbal  criticism?  The  schools,  though 
they  might  be  called  national,  would 
still  remain  parish  schools,  managed  by 
local  authorities  and  supported  by  local 
contributions.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  also  said  that  this  was  a  Bill  to 
bribe  heritors  into  converting  the  exist- 
ing parochial  schools  into  national  schools. 
But  if,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
heritors  could  recover  half  the  assess- 
ment jfrom  their  tenants,  it  was  only  fair 
that  those  who  paid  half  the  charge 
should  be  represented  upon  the  Board 
having  the  management  of  the  school. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  in  thinking 
that  the  landowners  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  considered  respect- 
able. As  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
extend  education,  it  would  require  a 
large  amount  of  local  contributions  to 
be  levied,  and  it  would  be  obviously 
imjust  to  make  it  a  charge  exclusively 
upon  one  description  of  property,  falling 
exclusively  upon  the  owners  of  land,  to 
the  relief  of  the  occupiers.  The  noble 
Earl  behind  him  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  Revised  Code  was  in  force  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  if  that  was  his  noble  Friend's 
opinion  he  was  in  error.  No  doubt  the 
system  of  examination  in  Scotland  was 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
system  of  examination  in  this  country ; 
but  jfrom  the  adoption  of  the  Bevised 
Code,  six  years  ago,  down  to  the  present 
time  it  had  been  foimd  impossible  for 
successive  Governments  to  apply  it  to 
Scotland  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
payments  were  made.  The  most  es- 
sential and  vital  principle  of  that  Code — 
payment  by  results*— was  not  now,  and 
had  never  been  applied  in  that  coimtry. 
Having  regard  to  that  experience,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
some  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Scotch  people  which  it  was  very 
desirable  to  overcome ;  and  it  was  pre- 


cisely for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that 
principle  to  be  applied  and  of  overcoming 
those  objections  that  the  provisions  hal 
been  introduced  into  the  Bill  to  which 
his  noble  Friend  took  exception.  The 
system  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  pri- 
mary education — namely,  the  education 
of  idl  classes  in  common  schools — had 
always  been  widely  different  from  the 
system  existing  in  England;  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  in  Scotland  that 
it  would  be  highly  undesirable  and  mis- 
chievous to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
that  common  system  that  it  had  been 
thought  advisable  to  modify  the  Code 
so  as  to  secure  non-interference  with 
these  common  schools.  Two  provisions 
were  to  be  made  on  this  head — first,  that 
no  question  should  be  asked  as  to  the  class 
in  life  to  which  the  parent  of  any  child 
in  the  school  belonged ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools  in  Scotland  should  not 
be  materially  interfered  with.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  ^Lord  Cairns)  asserted 
that  the  words  of  tne  Schedule  were  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  that  questions 
might  hereafter  arise  as  to  what  was 
the  present  system  of  education  in  Scot- 
land, the  standard  of  which  was  not  to 
be  lowered.  But  the  words  to  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  alluded  re- 
ferred to  rules  to  be  approved  in  the 
new  Code,  and  the  new  Code  had  yet 
to  Be-  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  when  it  passed.  Li 
the  original  Bevised  Code  there  were 
six  standards,  and  when  the  child  had 
passed  through  the  highest  he  could 
not  be  examined  again  with  a  view 
to  a  further  grant  being  received  for 
him.  But  by  a  Minute  introduced  by 
the  late  Gk)vemment,  a  child  was  per- 
mitted to  be  examined  after  he  had 
passed  the  sixth  standard  in  any  subject 
which  might  be  taught  in  the  schools: 
and  all  that  the  present  Government  had 
in  view,  recognizing  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Scotland,  was  to  extend 
the  Minute  of  Mr.  Corry,  so  that  the 
further  examination  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  year  after  passing  the  sixth 
standard.  They  would  be  very  wrong, 
however,  in  consenting  to  that  arrange- 
ment if  they  did  not  make  ample  pro- 
vision to  secure  that  the  mass  of  the 
scholars  should  receive  the  elements  of  a 
good  education,  and  so  guard  against  the 
evils  which  undoubtecUy  existed  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Bevised  Code. 
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It  was  accordingly  the  intention  of  the 
Gk)vemmont,  upon  the  framing  of  the 
new  Code,  to  introduce  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  pa3nments  for  the  higher  sub- 
jects should  be  dependent  on  a  certain 
number  of  passes  having  been  obtained 
by  the  general  body  of  scholars  in  the 
school;  thereby  g^uarding  ag^ainst  any 
temptation  to  the  master  to  neglect  the 
great  body  of  the  scholars  for  the  sake 
of  the  most  advanced  class. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2"  accord- 
ingly) and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  \2th  of 
April. 


DESPATCH    OF    BUSINESS    IN    PAKLIAMENT. 

Messngo  from  tho  Commons  to  acquaint  this 
Honso  that  they  have  ordered  that  the  select 
committee  appointed  by  them  to  join  with  the 
select  committee  appointed  by  this  House  on,  do 
meet  the  committee  of  this  llouse  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  this  day  at  half  past  Three  o'clock. 

Select  Committee  on,  to  mtti  forthwiih. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Eight  o'clock,  to  Monday  the 

5th  of  April,  a  quarter  before 

FiTe  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  I9th  March,  1869. 

MINUTES.]-— Sblvot  Committss— Parliament- 
ary and  Municipal  Elections,  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
Mr.  Edward  Egerton  added ;  Registration  of 
Voters,  nominated. 

PuBuo  Bills  —  Ordered—First  Heading — Im- 
prisonment for  Debt*  [61]. 

Second  Reading — Irish  Church  [27],  adjourned 
debate  further  adjourned;  Salmon  Fisheries 
(Ireland)  •  [66]  ;  Bnixilian  Slave  Trade  •  [68] ; 
Inclosure  Awards  (County  Palatine  of  Durham) 
[44]. 

Committee — Report — Mutiny* ;  Marine^Mutiny  • ; 
Lord  Napier's  Salary  •  [67]. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Postmaster  General, 
"Whether  a  valuation  has  been  made  of 
the  total  sum  which  would  become  pay- 
able to  the  various  Telegraph  and  Bail- 
way  Companies  in  the  event  of  the  State 
purchasing  their  interests  imder  the  Per- 
missive Act  of  last  Session,  and  whether 
he  will  lay  that  valuation  upon  the 
Table ;  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  a 
large  additional  outlay  beyond  that  sum 
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would  be  required  in  order  to  complete 
the  scheme  of  telegraphic  comnmnica- 
tion  contemplated  by  the  Post  Office; 
whether  the  amoimt  of  such  outlay  has 
been  ascertained,  and  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House ;  whether  the  Trea- 
sury have  caused  an  estimate  to  be  pre- 
pared of  the  cost  of  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  system  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation on  the  most  improved  plan,  under 
the  management  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
will  communicate  such  estimate  to  the 
House ;   and,   whether  or  not  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Treasury  to  reconmiend 
that  Parliament  should  vote  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  Permissive  Act  of  last 
Session,  as  well  as  the  additional  ^inds 
which  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
postal  electric  system  as  contemplated  by 
that  Act  ? 

The  Maeqtjess  of  HAETINOTON: 
Sir,  in  reply  to  the  first  Question  put  to 
me  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  have  to 
state  that  the  valuation  of  the  total  sum 
which  will  become  payable  to  the  various 
telegraph  and  railway  companies  in  the 
event  of  the  State  purchasing  their  in- 
terests imder  the  Permissive  Act  of  last 
Session  is  in  course  of  being  made.  The 
arbitrations  which  are  provided  for  under 
that  Act  between  the  Qt)vemment  and 
the  telegraph  companies  are  in  progress, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  valuation 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  asks  for  until 
they  are  concluded.  With  regard  to  the 
second  Question,  it  is  true  that  an  addi- 
tional sum,  but  not  a  very  large  sum, 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  scheme 
of  telegraphic  communication  contem- 
plated by  the  Post  Office.  The  amoimt 
has  been  approximately  ascertained,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  Government  going 
on  with  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs, 
it  will  be  communicated  to  the  House. 
In  reply  to  tho  third  Question  I  have  to 
say  that  tho  Treasury  have  not  caused 
any  estimate  to  bo  prepared  of  the  cost 
of  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  system  of 
telegraphic  communication,  and  conse- 
quently none  can  be  laid  on  the  table. 
As  to  the  last  Question,  it  is,  perhaps, 
rather  premature  that  I  shoidd  state 
what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment imtil  tho  arbitrations  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  they  are  now,  and  the  sum 
which  will  be  necessary  is  more  approxi- 
mately known.  I  shall,  however,  pro- 
bably be  able  in  a  few  days  to  state  more 
fully  what  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
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ARMY— THE  Srd  WEST  INDIA  REGI- 
MENT.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
K  it  be  not  true  that  the  late  Paymaster 
of  the  3rd  West  India  Eegiment  ab- 
sconded in  December,  1866,  and  that 
previous  to  his  absconding  he  forwarded 
cheques  to  Officers  on  outpost  duty  for 
the  payment  of  their  men,  which  cheques 
were  dishonoured  on  being  presented, 
and  that  the  Officers  who  received  these 
cheques  were  compelled  to  pay  the  men 
out  of  their  own  private  resources ;  and, 
whether  the  money  so  paid  has  since 
been  refunded  to  those  Officers;  and,  if 
not,  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  War 
Office  aa  to  its  repayment  ? 

Me.  CAEDWELL  repUed  that  the 
case  was  still  under  examination,  and  if 
the  officers  had  done  all  that  they  ought 
to  do  they  would  of  course  be  repaid. 

NOMENCLATURE  OF  DISEASES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  M'LAEEN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  statement  is  correct  Tnuch 
has  appeared  in  a  medical  publication, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  by  a  letter 
dated  10th  March,  have  ordered  20,000 
copies  of  a  work  entitled  Nomenclature  of 
DiseaseSf  to  be  purchased  at  the  public 
expense,  and  distributed  gratuitously 
among  the  registered  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  whether 
this  work  is  intended  to  be  adopted  or 
recognized  in  any  way  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and,  whether  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
have  been  consulted  and  concur  with  the 
London  CoUoge  of  Physicians  in  recom- 
mending this  nomenclature  for  adoption 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER :  Sir,  the  medical  profession 
ate  required  to  give  certificates  in  refer- 
ence to  diseases  for  the  use  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  appears  that  medical  men  are 
not  agreed  on  the  nomenclature  of  dis- 
ease, so  that  much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  employment  of  different 
terms  to  denote  the  same  disease,  and  of 
the  same  terms  to  denote  different  dis- 
eases. The  London  College  of  Physicians 
have  for  many  years  been  compiling  a 
work  to  remedy  this  defect.    This  work 


is  now  completed,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
Treasury  has  consented  to  purchase  on 
certain  terms — I  need  not  now  specify 
them — 20,000  copies  of  the  work,  to  be 
distributed  gratiutously  amone  the  regis- 
tered members  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Government  do  not  adopt  or  recognize 
this  work  in  the  sense  of  making  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
its  nomenclature;  but  they  do  so  fax 
adopt  and  recognize  it  that  it  is  their 
wish,  without  pretending  to  say  that  it  is 
perfect — and,  probably,  it  would  be  the 
first  book  of  the  kind  that  was  perfect  if 
it  waa — ^that  it  should  be  employed  ge- 
nerally, in  order  that  the  terminology 
used  by  medical  men  should  not  be  such 
as  to  mislead.  With  regard  to  the  third 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  the  Gk)- 
vemment  came  to  this  conclusion  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deputation  that  waited 
upon  them,  headed  by  Dr.  Alderson, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians,  and  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  We 
have  had  no  communication  with  the 
medical  bodies  of  Scotland  or  L^land  on 
this  subject,  and  I  am  not  aware  whether 
they  concur  with  the  London  College 
of  Physicians  upon  it. 

THE  FENIAN  CONSPIRACY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  certain  docu- 
ments, beint  a  copy  of  leaves  from 
0*Farrell's  diary ;  a  Report  of  some  con- 
versations between  the  Colonial  Secretary 
and  the  late  prisoner;  several  declara- 
tions in  the  nature  of  affidavits  in  sup- 
port of  the  genuineness  of  the  Papers ; 
and  an  explanatory  Minute  by  Mr.  Parkes 
in  his  then  capacity  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
which  documents  had  been  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Australia, 
and  had  appeared  in  the  Australian 
Newspapers  ?  He  said  that  information 
had  reached  him  in  reference  to  the 
Fenian  conspiracy,  such  as  rendered  it 
in  his  opinion  most  important  that  the 
Government  should  lay  upon  the  Table 
the  documenta  to  which  his  Question  re- 
ferred. These  documents  bore  directly 
upon  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  in 
this  coimtry,  and  showed  clearly  that  a 
document  had  been  sent  out  to  Australia 
which  was  termed  a  warrant  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
that  it  was  sent  out  by  some  of  the  co- 
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incumbents,  their  estimate  amounts  to 
about  £703,000.  Sir,  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  deprives  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  its  property,  and 
the  Presbyterian  and  Boman  Catholic 
Churches  of  their  grants.  It  affirms 
without  qualification  voluntaryism  as 
the  principle  of  your  arrangements.  Be- 
fore considering  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy,  I  must  express  dissatisfaction 
with  ttie  way  in  which  one  part  of  the 
Bill  has  been  introduced.  I  mean  that 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  life  inte- 
rests. I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Her 
Majesty's  (Government,  in  so  many  words 
have  said — ''See  how  we  have  shown 
OTir  generosity  towards  you  in  leaving 
you  this ;"  but  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  a  want  of  direct  ac- 
knowledgment that  in  preserving  those 
vested  interests  her  Majesty's  Ghovem- 
ment  have  done  no  more  than  a  simple 
act  of  justice.  I  challenge  anyhon.  Gen- 
tleman to  adduce  one  sentence  from  any 
jurist  or  to  supply  a  single  statement 
from  any  historian  or  Statesman  of  au- 
thority relating  to  life  interests  such  as 
those  with  which  the  Bill  deals,  and 
which  does  not  speak  of  them  as  beii^g  as 
sacred  and  as  inviolable  as  the  fee-sim- 

51e  of  any  individual  possessor.  Sir 
ames  Mackintosh,  a  great  jurist  and 
a  man  of  liberal  and  expanded  mind, 
in  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  Henry  Vill.  with  respect  to  the 
monasteries,  and  the  way  in  which  pro- 
perty of  that  description  might  be  dealt 
with,  said — **Butit  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  that  life  interests  shall  be 
protected  and  preserved  sacred."  —  I 
mean,  therefore,  in  the  observations 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  to  divest  the 
question  at  issue  of  any  considerations 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  life 
interests  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  for  I 
cannot  admit  that  the  Government  are 
entitled  to  claim  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment from  us  on  the  score  of  gene- 
rosity or  liberality,  because  life  interests 
are  preserved.  Sir,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  Bill  is  the  principle  of 
voluntaryism ;  the  State  is  to  have  no 
control  over,  and  allow  no  endowment 
from  public  sources  to  any  Church ;  each 
must  be  self-governed  and  self-main- 
tained. And  the  question  to  be  answer- 
ed is  not  merely  whether  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Church  demands  legislation, 
but  whether  you  will  introduce  volun- 
taryism as  the  guide  of  your  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  arrangements?  True,  the  BUI  is 
confined  to  Ireland,  but  will  ite  principle 
be  confined  to  Ireland  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  QtJvem- 
ment  asks  the  House  to  review  out 
ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  Ireland 
because  the  social  position  and  endow- 
ments of  the  Established  Church  are  the 
subject  of  jealousy  to  the  sensitive  pride 
of  a  majority  of  the  Irish  population. 
But  if  for  that  reason  the  ecclesiastical 
Establishments  in  Ireland  are  to  be  re- 
viewed, how  is  Parliament  hereafter  to 
avoid  taking  the  same  course  with  re- 
gard to  the  ecclesiastical  Establishments 
in  Scotland  and  in  this  country  ?  What 
is  our  position  in  Scotland?  We  have 
there  an  endowed  Kirk,  and  beside  it  a 
Free  Church  nearly  equal  to  it  in  point 
of  numbers ;  and  in  addition  we  nave 
the  Dissenting  Church  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians, and  the  other  Churches  of  the 
Presbyterians.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
greater  degree  of  contentment  exists  in 
file  case  of  those  Dissenting  Churches  in 
Scotland  with  respect  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Kirk  than  prevails  among  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  and  Dissenting  bodies  in 
Ireland  in  reference  to  the  endowments 
of  the  Established  Church.  I  will,  in  the 
next  place,  take  the  case  of  Wales.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  numbers  of 
different  religious  denominations  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  find  that,  be- 
yond all  question,  Dissent  there  predomi- 
nates. Lastly,  I  come  to  the  endowed 
Church  in  England,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, but  the  minority  of  Nonconformists 
is  very  large  in  number  and  powerful  in 
action — equally,  it  seems  to  me,  if  not 
even  more  hostile  to  the  English  Church 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  A  mi- 
nority of  this  character,  when  it  demcmds 
respect  for  conscientious  scruples  and 
religious  equality,  how  are  you  to  an- 
swer, if  you  concede  these  as  your 
motives  of  action?  If,  therefore,  for 
Ireland,  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of 
some  4,000,000  of  people,  we  are  to 
legislate,  the  sensitive  feelings  of  Dis- 
senters in  Scotland  and  England  may  re- 
quire that  we  should  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple to  its  logical  result,  ^nd  that  we 
should  review  our  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments in  those  countries  also.  Sir,  it  is 
the  nature  of  a  principle  of  action  of 
universal  application,  when  once  adopted, 
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to    propagate  itself  and  expand  pro- 
ffreBsiyely.     There  is  also  a  tendency  in 
legislation  to  move  in  a  path  once  entered 
upon.     You  will  too,  I  think,  find  that 
there  will  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whom  you  are 
now  despoiling  of  what  they  believe  their 
rights,  to  endeavour  to  bring  others  into 
the  same  position  in  whicn  they  find 
themselves  placed.    I  see  indications  of 
this  already  in  Ulster.     Do  not  then 
imagine  that  you  can  confine  your  views 
to  Ireland.     Everywhere  this  is  a  period 
of  transition,  and  the  future  must  depend 
upon  the  principles  you  now  adopt,  and 
in  which  your  example  will  inevitably 
educate  the  public  mind.    Sir,  at  various 
times  there  have  been  various  plans  put 
forward  in  reference  to  the  question  at 
issue ;  but  imtil  the  Besolutions  of  last 
year,  never  was  the  voluntary  system 
suggested.     In  1800  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castiereagh  introduced  into  the  Act  of 
Union  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church    of 
Ireland  was  to  continue,   and  that  it 
was  to  be  one   as  regarded  doctrine, 
discipline,    and   government    with    the 
Church  of  England.   Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
proposed  to  accompany  this  Act  with 
other  measures.     One  was  Koman  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  the  other  was 
the  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  elevation  of  their  status.     This 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  again  submitted 
to  the  notice  of  this  House  by  Lord 
Francis   Egerton   in    1825,    and   being 
supported  by  a  large  number,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  eminent  Mem- 
bers of  that  day,  the  noble  Lord  in- 
duced   the    House,   by  a    considerable 
majority,  to  declare  that  the  State  ought 
to  make  some  contribution  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  m  Ireland.     In 
1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
College  of  Maynooth,  confirming,  sup- 
porting, and  with  the  weight  of  his  great 
authority  endeavouring  to  fix  this  policy 
on  the  mind  of  the  public  as  the  true 
policy  to  adopt.     And  not  only  was  no 
measure  in  favour  of  volimtaryism  in- 
troduced,  but  up    to    March    last  the 
voluntary  system,  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining the  religion  of  Ireland,  could  not 
produce  the  name  of  any  statesman  as 
its  supporter,  except  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  cite  the  name  of  a  single  great 


writer  as  its  advocate.  » And  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Gk)vemment  comes  forward  and  announ- 
ces this  novel  policy  we  are  led  to  in- 
quire when  he  first  gave  his  adhesion  to 
it  as  the  true  mode  of  adjusting  our  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements  ;  and  I  find 
that  in  1845  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
delivered  a  remarkaole  speech  with  re- 
ference to  the  Maynooth  (irant,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy has  referred  back  as  the  crisis 
of  his  political  opinions  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  change  in  them.  Now,  nav- 
ing  read  that  speech  carefully,  I  think 
it  points  in  the  direction  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
and  not  of  the  voluntary  system.  If  that 
is  not  so  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man mean  by  telling  the  House— 

<*  I  do  not  lay  that  this  grant  Tirtually  deoidM 
upon  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prieats 
in  Ireland  hy  the  State ;  but  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  disposes  of  the  religious  objections  to  that  mea- 
sure. I  mean  that  we  who  assent  to  this  Bill 
shall,  in  my  judgment,  no  longer  be  in  n  condition 
to  plead  religious  objections  to  such  a  project." 
—[3  Eansard,  Ixxix.  648.] 

I  have  said  that  the  voluntary  system 
has  no  great  name  to  support  it  but  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  those 
who  have  since  followed  him  in  uphold- 
ing that  policy.  And  I  will  now  state 
another  remarkable  fact  —  not  a  single 
European  nation  has  adopted  it.  Europe 
is  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  It  contains  great  varieties  of 
Government,  of  religion ;  it  contains  Pro- 
testant States,  Boman  Catholic  States, 
free  States,  despotic  States ;  but  in  not 
one  have  you  the  volimtary  system  es- 
tablished or  organized.  Now,  when  a 
totally  new  line  of  policy  is  proposed  for 
adoption,  it  is  no  immaterial  fact  to  note 
that  all  the  weight  of  statesmanlike 
authority  and  the  practice  of  the  most  civi- 
lized Governments  have  been  against  it. 
Sir,  the  objections  to  the  volimtary  sys- 
tem have  been  repeated  so  often,  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  able  treatises  and 
pamphlets  that  have  been  published  on 
the  subject,  that  I  shall  sum  them  up  very 
shortly.  The  voluntary  system  fwls  in 
providing  permanence  or  universality  of 
ministration,  and  tends  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
given.  It  fails  to  provide  universcdity 
of  instruction,  because,  as  everyone 
knows,  no  one  is  the  object  of  its  care 
but  those  in  whom  it  is  pecimiarily  in- 
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terested ;  every  teacher  confining  his  at- 
tention to  his  own  congregation,  and 
leaving  the  mass  of  vice  and  irreligion 
which  belongs  to  none,  neglected  and 
unnoticed.  It  fails  in  securing  perma- 
nence because  in  periods  of  coldness  and 
depression  the  voluntary  system,  which 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  fervour 
of  those  who  support  it,  becomes  with 
them  cold  and  apathetic,  and  inefficient. 
The  more  man  needs,  the  less  he  seeks, 
the  religious  teacher.  It  fails  in  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  because 
you  make  the  teacher  dependent  on 
those  whom  he  instructs ;  because  you 
oblige  him,  in  order  to  his  own  sub- 
sistence, to  descend  to  their  level  rather 
than  raise  them  to  his.  Able  as  the 
ministers  whom  it  produces  often  are, 
very  few  of  them  are  characterized  by 
independence  of  spirit  or  elevation  of 
thought.  If  the  volimtary  system  is 
objectionable  on  "these  abstract  groimds, 
it  is  peculiarly  objectionable  when  you 
apply  it  to  an  old  country.  Every 
man  is  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  coimtry  in  which  he  is  bom,  the 
system  under  which  he  lives,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  social  life  about  him. 
The  inhabitants  of  old  coimtries  are 
not  brought  up  to  meet  the  demands 
of  ministers  who  give  religious  instruc- 
tion in  return  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions. They  have  no  organization  for 
such  a  purpose;  their  habits  are  not 
trained  to  it,  so  that  in  an  old  country 
the  natural  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
system  are  greatly  increased  by  what 
has  existed  before,  and  the  usages  it  has 
engendered.  If,  however,  the  system  is 
objectionable  in  any  country,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly say  it  is  pre-eminently  so  in 
Ireland.  What  is  the  acknowledged  ten- 
dency of  the  voluntary  system  ?  What 
do  its  advocates  claim  as  a  merit?  That 
it  increases  religious  fervour.  Why, 
that  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
magnifies  theological  differences,  that 
it  increases  sectarian  intensity,  that  it 
makes  every  sect  an  aggressor  upon 
its  neighbouring  sect  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
of  Ireland  is  the  amount  of  theological 
controversy  and  strife  that  pervades  it ; 
and  yet  you  are  about,  by  the  course  you 
are  now  pursuing,  to  intensify  that  feel- 
ing. I  agree  with  Archbishop  Whately, 
when  he  said — "Introduce  the  voluntary 
system  into  Ireland  and  you  will  have 
two  great  camps  with  clerical  sentinels 
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pacing  to  and  fro  between  them,  to 
keep  any  man  from  straying  from  one 
camp  to  the  other."  There  is  a  second 
reason  why  the  volimtary  system  is 
peculiarly  imsuitable  to  Ireland.  One 
of  its  calamities  is  irremediable :  I 
refer  to  absenteeism.  From  that  coun- 
try is  withdrawn  the  social  influence 
of  large  numbers  of  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  their  large  incomes  are 
expended  elsewhere.  Gbod  landlords 
these  absentee  proprietors  are,  and  ad- 
mirable managers  of  their  own  estates ; 
but  not  coming  into  contact  with  distress 
and  suffering,  they  are  not  so  ready  to 
give  to  objects  of  general  benevolence. 
Now,  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  an  indirect 
tax  upon  these  absentees,  and  a  sort  of 
compensation  to  the  country,  by  pro- 
viding a  resident  clergyman.  You  take 
that  away.  It  wiU  go  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  absentees.  But  as  they 
do  not  require  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  do  not  come 
into  personal  contact  with  them,  I  have 
no  confidence  in  their  providing  voluntary 
equivalent  contributions  to  the  Church. 
Sir,  we  have  been  told  in  this  debate  of 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  sysem  in  the 
colonies.  But  is  it  certain  there  is  a  per- 
fectly voluntary  system  in  any  of  our  co- 
lonies successful?  I  will  first  take  Canada, 
and  there  the  Church  at  this  moment 
possesses  a  very  considerable  endowment. 
She  possesses  it  in  two  ways ;  first,  the 
capitalization  of  the  life  estates  of  the 
clergy  under  the  Canadian  Act,  from, 
which  the  idea  in  the  present  Bill  is 
borrowed,  realized,  owing  to  peeidiar 
local  circumstances,  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, not  for  individuals  but  for  the 
whole  clergy.  This  property  is  now 
funded  for  the  Church,  and  owing  to  the 
high  local  rate  of  interest  produces  a  con- 
siderable income.  The  second  reason  why 
the  Canadian  Church  is  not  altogether 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  system  is  a 
matter  that  is  often  overlooked.  The 
Clergy  Reserves  Act  is  not  the  only  Act 
in  Canada  dealing  with  the  Church.  An 
Act  of  George  III.  enables  the  Crown  to 
empower  the  Governor  to  found  rectories 
and  endow  them  with  land  and  property 
quite  apart  from  the  clergy  reserves. 
These  rectories,  or  the  property  belong- 
ing to  them,  were  never  tcJien  from  the 
Canadian  Church.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  their  number.  I  find  from 
Lord  Durham's  Report  that  they  then 
amounted  to  fifty-seven ;  how  many  were 
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afterwards  created  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  that  Canadian  benefices  of  every 
description  now  amount  to  about  400. 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hatch,  the  head  of 
the  College  of  Quebec,  in  his  able  ar- 
ticle on  the  Canadian  Church,  in  Mac- 
miUarCa  Magazine  for  October,  that  the 
Church  land  at  Montreal  has  turned 
out  most  valuable.  Another  circum- 
stance occurred  in  Canada  to  enable 
this  plan  to  be  successfully  carried  out 
there.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
measure  there  had  been  meetings  for 
years  in  anticipation  of  the  Bill.  No 
man  who  had  read  Lord  Durham's  Ke- 
port,  which  was  published  years  before 
the  Act  was  passed,  could  fail  to  see  that 
the  clergy  reserves  would  be  dealt  with, 
and  in  anticipation  of  it  synods  and 
meetings  were  held  in  Canada,  by  means 
of  which  large  voluntary  subscriptions 
were  raised  and  accimiulated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  But  no  matter 
firom  what  cause,  the  Canadian  Church 
at  the  present  time  is  not  in  the  position 
to  whiwi  you  propose  to  reduce  the  Irish 
Church — namely,  a  Church  dependent  en- 
tirely and  solely  on  the  voluntary  system. 
"With  regard  to  Australia,  Ifindthdt  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria  there  is  an  Act  regu- 
lating the  Civil  Service  Fimd,  and  that 
out  of  £150,000  annually  provided  for 
the  civil  list  £50,000  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religious  worship.  The  Co- 
lonial Ofiice,  in  May  last,  furnished  a 
Return  of  the  incomes  of  the  several 
Bishops  in  aU  the  colonies,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne  re- 
ceives £1,000  a  year,  from  the  Public 
Worship  Fimd,  and  that  other  Austra- 
lian Bishops  draw  a  salary  from  the 
same  fund.  Australia,  therefore,  cannot 
be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  a  country 
having  a  system  of  entire  and  pure  vo- 
limta^sm ;  and  even  if  it  were,  from 
inquiry  I  have  made  of  persons  who 
know  it  well,  I  sl^ould  not  be  disposed 
to  hold  that  the  state  of  religion  and  of 
religious  ministers  there  is  an  example 
for  our  imitation.  Now,  I  take  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  I  admit 
does  present  an  example  of  a  perfectiy 
voluntary  system.  But  what  is  the  state 
of  religion  there  ?  I  will  ask  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  read  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  account  to  answer  that  question. 
\^Di88ent.^  If  Mr.  Dixon's  authority  be 
rejected — still  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  real  authority  upon  which  it  can 
be  asserted  that  the  state  of  religion  in 


the  United  States  —  its  influence  upon 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people, 
its  power  as  an  instrument  of  moral  ele- 
vation— are  such  as  to  recommend  the 
introduction  of  the  voluntary  system  into 
this  country.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said — 
**Why  do  you  refer  to  these  countries, 
when  there  is  an  example  of  a  volun- 
tary system  at  home  ?  The  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Ireland  is  wholly 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions, 
without  the  slightest  aid  from  public 
sources."  Sir,  I  have  lived  so  long  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  my  country,  that  I  shall 
take  the  liberty,  on  this  occasion,  of 
speaking  with  perfect  freedom  on  the 
question.  No  man  who  knows  me  will 
suppose  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  mean  any  disrespect  either  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  or  to  its  mi- 
nisters. But  there  are  some  matters 
connected  with  that  Church  which  are 
not  satisfactory,  originating,  in  my  opi- 
nion, in  its  being  a  Church  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  system,  and  which,  I 
think,  might  be  changed  with  great  €ul- 
vantage  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  that 
Churdi.  Exemplary  as  are  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  are 
taken  from  a  class  of  society  to  which  I 
consider  the  supply  of  religious  in- 
structors ought  not  to  be  confined.  It 
is  a  much  wiser  principle  which  provides 
that  the  religious  instructors  of  the 
people  should  represent  every  class  of 
the  community,  and  should  be  on  inti- 
mate and  equal  terms  with  every  class ; 
a  principle  which  brings,  in  the  huiguage 
01  Burke,  the  *' mitred  prelate  into  the 
palace  and  the  himible  teacher  into  the 
cottage."  Among  the  parochial  clergy 
of  Ireland  there  are  few  of  birth,  or 
station,  or  high  education.  In  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  indeed,I  have  known  several 
men  of  high  birth  and  station,  and  some 
possessing  considerable  property.  Now, 
what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  I  go  abroad, 
and  take  the  case  of  North  Germany. 
I  find  there,  among  the  Boman  CathoUo 
clergy,  many  persons  of  family  and 
education,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
other  Continental  countries.  Then  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  different  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  ?  Sir,  persons  of 
refined  culture  shrink  from  a  system 
which  obliges  the  exaction  of  minute 
payments  from  himible  persons.  Eveir- 
where,  I  believe,  this  feeling  prevails. 
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I  believe  that  in  all  Clmrclies  the  class 
of  persons  entering  the  ministry  will  de- 
teriorate the  moment  they  are  pletced  in 
a  position  which  obliges  a  subserviency 
of  thought,  and  often  arts  and  practices, 
which  an  eminent  French  writer  cha- 
racterizes as  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 
mendicancy.  Voluntaryism,  then,  is  in 
itself  objectionable,  and  its  introduction 
menaces  all  your  religious  Establish- 
ments. And  it  is  this  consideration  that, 
in  my  judgment,  makes  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  of  enormous  magnitude, 
and  the  measure  now  proposed  &e  most 
important  that  since  the  Union  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Sir,  I  believe  that  the  glory  and  great- 
ness of  England  is  mainly  due  to  the  in- 
corporation of  religious  influence  with 
civil  government,  which  is  known  as  the 
union  between  Church  and  State.  I 
wiU  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
with  any  examination  into  this  subject, 
for  it  has  been  treated,  and  like  every- 
thing he  touched  exhausted,  by  my  great 
ceuntryman,  Burke.  We  have  conse- 
crated our  civil  government  by  allying 
it  with  religion,  and  by  so  doing,  we 
have  infused  into  the  whole  mind  of 
the  nation  a  sense  of  duty  and  trust — 
every  £ict,  whether  of  State  or  of  private 
concern,  under  the  influence  of  this 
principle,  becoming  hallowed,  as  it  were, 
and  invested  with  a  higher  and  better 
sanction.  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
of  that  magniflcent  passage  in  which 
he  likens  the  English  Constitution  to 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — **  at  once  a 
citadel  and  a  shrine :  the  home  of  na- 
tional freedom  and  the  abode  of  na- 
tional religion.''  And,  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Uo- 
verment,  in  language  not  less  glowing, 
has  pictured  this  union  in  works  that 
will  long  outlive  the  ephemeral  breath 
of  the  mouth.  But  he  is  imable  now 
to  realize  the  vision  of  his  youth.  The 
utmost  he  can  give  the  parting  illusion 
is  the  homage  of  his  respect ;  and  there- 
fore, restraining  the  rudeness  of  his  Fol- 
lowers, he  exclaimed  in  the  debates  of 
last  Session — 

"  Yoa  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  TioloDce." 

Sir,  if  we  are  to  have  an  alliance  of  the 
supreme  governing  authority  with  reli- 
gion, it  must  be  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ;  for  both  the  Eoman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches  re- 
pudiate State  control  and  government, 
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and  here  let  me  say  that  the  principle 
of  the  union  of  Church  and  otate  in- 
troduced into  the  Constitution  is  x>6r- 
fectly  consistent  with  the  most  g^ne- 
rouB  and  enlarged  Bympathies  with  fvery 
other  form  of  religion.  No  high^ 
authority  for  this  can  be  quoted  than 
that  of  the  great  man  whom  I  have 
already  cited,  who  declared  that  the 
State  of  England  ought  to  be  in  cordial 
intimacy  with  the  three  great  reHgious  de- 
nominations that  exist  in  the  three  oonn- 
trics,  but  in  subordination  to  the  legal  es- 
tablishments. Sir,  I  now  come  to  consider 
in  detail  the  Bill.  Objectionable  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  it  to  be  in 
principle,  I  must  say  that  its  character  is 
not  palliated  or  softened  by  a  single 
wise  or  statesmanlike  provision  to  modify 
or  qualify  it.  Earl  Eussell  has  placed 
upon  record  that  the  chanfi^e  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  head  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  effected  with 
care,  forbearance,  and  solicitude.  But 
how  has  the  Bill  been  framed  to  fuMl 
that  requirement  ?  What  is  left  to  the 
Church,  or  what  is  done  for  her  ?  I  put 
aside  the  provision  for  life  estates,  be- 
cause I  have  already  quoted  the  words 
of  Sir  James  Mackintom  to  show  that  in 
this  nothing  is  done  but  what  rigid 
duty  demands.  Well,  what  has  been 
given  to  the  Establishment  ?  The 
churches.  Yes,  and  you  will  find  by 
the  authentic  Eeport  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  that,  within  no  great 
number  of  yeeirs,  upwards  of  £600,000 
of  private  money  have  been  absorbed  by 
those  churches,  irrespective  of  grants  from 
the  Commissioners,  and  irrespective  of 
the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
and  if  you  add  that,  confessedly  those 
churches  are  unmarketable  for  any 
purposes  whatever,  we  can  estimate 
what  there  is  of  bounty  and  benefi- 
cence in  this  gift  to  conciliate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  in 
Ireland.  The  glebe  houses  !  How  are 
they  dealt  with  ?  I  understood  the  Prime 
Minister  last  year  to  promise  them. 
In  a  speech,  characterized  by  great 
abiUty  and  enlarged  views,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  made  at  Birming- 
ham, there  is  a  declaration  tending  ex- 
actly in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  I  understood  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Gk>vemment 
to  go — ^namely,  that,  as  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, these  houses  with  their  curtuag^ 
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were  to  be  given.  But  how  do  you  now 
proceed  to  deal  with  them  ?  A  house, 
as  eveiy  one  knows,  lasts  only  a  certain 
period,  requiring  to  be  perpetually  re- 
newed or  re-built.  What  is  the  result  ? 
The  charges  on  the  glebe  houses  in  Ire- 
land are  found  on  examination  to  be — 
on  the  bishops'  houses,  £32,594 ;  on  the 
dignitaries'  houses,  £600 ;  on  the  glebe 
houses  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  £198,781 ; 
the  total  charge  being£232,335.  TheOo- 
vemment  says — Pay  that,  and  you  shall 
have  the  houses.  And  what  are  we  to  pay 
that  for?  The  Church  Commissioners 
were  unable  to  ascertain  separately  the 
value  of  the  houses  and  curtilages,  for 
this  reason,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
the  valuation  in  whatever  form  it  ex- 
isted in  the  Poor  Law  documents  and  re- 
ceipts. Occasionally,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners valued  tibe  house  and  garden ; 
occasionally  they  valued  the  house,  gar- 
den, and  demesne ;  at  other  times,  they 
valued  the.  entire  farm,  the  house  and 
garden,  altogether.  We,  therefore,  could 
not  separate  them.  Now,  what  is  the 
entire  value  of  all  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  in  Lreland  ?  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  mere  curtilages,  but  of 
everythmg — ^houses,  curtilages,  gardens, 
farms,  which  ecclesiastical  persons  hold. 
Sir,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  all  is 
about  £50,000  gross,  from  which,  if  we 
deduct  the  poor  rate,  the  county  cess,  and 
other  charges,  it  will  leave  a  result  of 
£32,000  a  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man does  not  propose  to  g^ve  us  this 
£32,000  a  year  for  the  £232,335.  No 
such  thing.  He  proposes  merely  to  give 
us  the  house  and  what  he  terms  the 
curtilage  around  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  what  he  proposes  to  give  us  for 
that  sum  could  be  bought  in  the  market 
for  the  same  amount.  Where  is  the 
generosity  in  giving  that  for  which  you 
take  an  equivalent  r  I  now  come  to  the 
third  matter  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man puts  forward  as  an  instance  of  the 
large  spirit  that  characterizes  this  mea- 
sure, and  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Lreland 
dwelt  upon  with  emphasis  last  night. — 
*' We  leave  you,"  say  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Chief  Seci'etary,  **the  pri- 
vate endowments."  See  how  generous 
that  is.  You  remember  that  Henry  "VULl; 
founder  as  he  was  of  the  Keformation, 
did  not  do  that  ?  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion whatever  between  the  endowments 
that  came  from  private  and  those  that 


came  from  public  sources.  '^  We,"  say 
they,  ''not  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Henry,  are  willine  to  leave  you  the  pri- 
vate endowments. '  But  how  are  they 
lefk  ?  The  most  rigid  legal  test  must  be 
applied  to  prove  them;  they  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  And  how  do  you 
further  qualify,  restrain,  and  abridge 
that  gift  r  You  refuse  to  include  in  it 
private  endowments  prior  tal  660.  What 
IS  the  reason  for  the  assignment  of  the 
date  ?  I  must  say  it  is  entirely  a  new 
discovery  to  me,  and  I  may  be  supposed 
to  have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  Lreland 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
English  Church ;  tfut  to  me  it  is  entirely 
novel  that  the  Church  of  L^land  first 
became  in  harmony  and  sympathy  and 
union  with  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  previous  to 
that  time  the  Articles  in  Ireland  differed 
frt)m  those  in  England.  It  is  perfeotb^ 
true  that  in  1615,  in  the  reign  of  Jamesly 
Ussher,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  Dublin  College,  drew  up  Articles 
containing  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
more  strongly  and  explicitly  expressed 
than  in  the  English  Articles.  Archbishop 
Ussher  always  asserted  that  those  Ar- 
ticles did  not  differ  frt)m  the  EngHsh 
Articles ;  but  that  they  stated  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church.  In  that 
he  was  wrong,  because  the  English  Ar- 
ticles were  drawn  with  the  design  of  em- 
bracing as  weU  the  opinions  of  Calvin 
and  Augustine  as  of  the  opposite  school 
of  theology.  But  it  is  not  true  that  you 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  hold  every  Article  that 
Ussher  held.  But  what  is  the  fact  about 
those  Articles,  even  historically  ?  When 
Strafford  came  to  Ireland,  he  opened  a 
correspondence  with  Archbishop  Laud 
about  them.  The  result  of  that  corre- 
spondence with  Laud,  whose  views  were 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  Ussher, 
was,  that  Strafford  objected  to  the 
Articles,  and  in  1634,  mainly  b^  the 
influence  of  Archbishop,  then  Bishop, 
Bramhall,  a  canon  was  passed,  declaring 
that  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  the  Articles  of  the  Churdi 
of  Ireland,  and  from  that  day  to  the 
Subscription  Act,  not  the  Thirty-nine 
Ajrtides,  but  the  canon  of  1634  was 
subscribed  by  evei^  person  ordained 
to  Irish  Orders.     Why  is  1660  to  be 
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adopted  as  the  date,  whilst  1634,  even 
if  you  proceed  according  to  the  result 
of  this  theological  inquiry,  is  in  point 
of  history  and  of  fact,  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  precise  form  of  the 
English  Articles  ?  I  would  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
of  one  incident  in  literature,  which  he 
with  his  vast  reading  and  knowledge 
must  be  acquainted  with.  That  is,  that 
when  Jeremy  Taylor  came  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Archbishop  BramhaU, 
he  said  that  from  the  date  of  that  canon 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  unius  lahii — of  one  heart  and  one 
mouth.  But  why  enter  on  such  an 
inquiry  at  all?  Where  will  it  lead 
usr  By  the  13  JShzahethy  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
what  is  provided  in  England  ?  Clergy- 
men not  episcopally  ordained  were  ad- 
mitted to  benefices  in  the  English  Church 
on  subscribing,  not  the  entire,  but  a 
portion  of  the  Articles,  and  Presbyte- 
rians held  benefices  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  within  the  Church,  and 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  that  practice 
was  continued.  Are  you  prepared  to 
adopt  the  principle  that  the  Church  of 
England  exists  only  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  ?  But,  Sir,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed, no  matter  what  the  date  you  give, 
to  allow  that  the  gift  of  private  endow- 
ments is  anything  demanding  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  our  part.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  are 
vast  private  endowments  in  Ireland,  but 
how  are  they  to  be  proved  ?  Where  are 
the  deeds  ?  There  is  no  register  of  deeds 
in  Ireland  beyond  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  records  of  the  Church  re- 
gisters have  not  been  carefully  pre- 
served. How,  then,  are  you  to  enter  in- 
to an  inquiry  on  this  subject?  You 
have  no  means  but  by  the  statements 
of  contemporaries  such  as  the  sermon 
preached  by  Jeremy  Taylor  at  Bramhall's 
funeral;  and  yet  aU  claims  to  private 
endowments  are  to  be  put  to  the  strictest 
legal  proof.  I  endeavoured  in  the  Church 
Commission  to  ascertain  as  far  as  I 
could  what  private  endowments  there 
were  capable  of  being  proved  by  deeds 
in  Ireland,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  them? 
In  Table  xxxni.  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Church  Commission  Beport,  you  will  find 
the  annual  income  from  private  endow- 
ments. It  amounts  to  £6,330.  These 
are  recent  endowments,  under  Acts  of 
GeorgoIY.,WilliamrV.,  and  Victoria.  In 
JDn  Ball  i 


Table  xxxrv.  you  will  find  the  gifts  of 
several  Bishops  stated;  but  with  these 
exceptions  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
legEil  proof — that  is  proof  by  deed— of 
private  endowments.  Therefore,  if  the 
rule  is  to  be  rigid,  legal  scrutiny,  I 
controvert  the  estimate  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  when  he  says  that 
£500,000  wiU  remain  to  the  Church. 
These  endowments  were  given  ;  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  recalled,  and 
there  are  no  deeds  of  any  kind  beyond 
a  given  date,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  in  those  prior  to  that  date  there  can 
be  no  deeds  of  gift  forthcoming.  You 
hand  them  back  again  private  endow- 
ments, most  of  them  of  recent  date,  gua- 
ranteed by  the  sanction  of  your  own 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  you  give  those  five 
or  six  gifts  of  Bishops,  but  what  have 
you  done  for  the  institution?  Abso- 
lutely nothing.  Now  I  come  to  your 
conduct  to  the  laity.  I  do  not  regard 
this  Bill  as  dealing  at  all  in  a  generous 
spirit  with  the  laity.  The  landlords  of 
Ireland  are  about  to  have  placed  upon 
them  a  very  large  tax — the  indispensable 
necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
their  Church  and  the  support  of  their 
minister,  and  I  say  that  such  a  change 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  bounty  shown 
to  that  class.  So  far  from  being  liberal, 
you  are  not  even  just.  The  landlord  of 
Ireland,  on  paying  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
is  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  clergyman 
the  full  poundage  of  the  poor  rate.  I 
have  ascertained  the  amount  of  this 
poimdage  for  the  year  1 866,  and  out  of 
£367,000,  the  gross  amoimt  of  the  tithe 
rent-charge  paid  in  that  year  to  the  in- 
cumbents, how  much  do  you  think  was 
deducted  for  poor  rate  ?  Why,  £19,000. 
So  that  the  landlords  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  a  proportion  of  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  poor  rate  paid  for 
them  by  the  clergy.  But  when  you  come 
to  deal  with  this  matter  in  the  Bill,  you 
ignore  this  circimistance  altogether,  and 
you  charge  them  upon  the  whole  gross 
amoimt  of  rent  -  charge  without  the 
slightest  deduction  for  poor  rate.  Now 
mark.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  sell 
this  property  in  the  open  market  to  me 
or  anyone  else,  I  would  buy  it  at  so 
much  less,  and  with  a  deduction  of  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  price.  Then,  again, 
the  arrangements  for  lending  money  and 
requiring  the  repayment  of  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  in  the  present  generation 
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is  not  advantageous  under  the  circum- 
stances. What  would  be  the  effect  of  that 
arrangement?  You  take  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
obliges  the  present  generation  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
a  remote  posterity.  What  do  you  do 
for  the  landlord  ?  You  throw  upon  him 
the  whole  burden  of  the  Church,  which 
must  now  be  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions.  You  throw  upon  him 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  glebe 
houses  and  lands,  with  a  charge  upon 
them  of  £232,000,  and  you  burden  him 
with  the  re-payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest  in  the  present  generation, 
for  a  benefit  which  will  be  first  realized 
at  the  end  of  forty-five  years.  If  a 
benefit  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
land,  it  would  have  been  better  to  give 
it  at  once,  and  let  the  present  landlords, 
who  must  found  a  new  provision  for 
their  Church,  receive  the  advantage. 
Sir,  I  now  come  to  the  capitalization 
scheme  in  the  Bill,  and  1  say  it  is 
a  scheme  that  cannot  succeed.  The 
plan  is  that  you  ask  the  clergy  to 
give  up  their  Church  livings  for  the 
capitalized  value  of  their  incomes.  But 
you  do  not  furnish  the  Church  body 
with  a  pecuniary  guarantee  fix)m  the 
State — ^you  do  not  give  them  an  indepen- 
dent fund  at  the  back  of  the  capitaHzed 
value  to  make  the  security  perfect — ^you 
calculate  the  exact  mathematical  value 
of  the  life  income  and  by  the  rigid  rules 
of  an  actuary  or  a  notary.  If  your 
calculation  is  correct  it  will  exactly  ex- 
haust the  life  interests  of  the  clergy ;  if 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  incorrect — and 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  clergy  are  not  re- 
markable for  the  brevity  of  their  exist- 
ence— if  that  should  happen,  the  whole 
capitalized  value  would  be  gone,  and  the 
longest  livers  of  the  clergy  woidd  be  left 
without  the  slightest  fund  to  draw  upon. 
The  whole  of  this  might  have  been  ob- 
viated had  you  placed  at  the  back  of 
this  fund  a  large  and  substantial  sum  by 
way  of  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of 
the  interests  and  for  the  security  of  the 
institution  in  its  financial  engagements. 
Sir,  I  do  not  enter  into  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  constitution  and  self-govern- 
ment of  the  future  Church  further  than 
to  ask  in  what  position  do  you  place  the 
Sovereign  by  this  scheme  ?  Observe,  you 
do  not  repeal  the  Acts  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  whole  code  asserting 
the  Boyal  Supremacy.  In  the  language 


of  those  Acts  Her  Majesty  is  and  continues 
to  be  the  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Ireland ;  enjoys  the  title 
and  has  the  whole  state,  honour,  autho- 
rity, and  jurisdiction  of  that  title.  You 
retain  the  title  but  you  take  away  the 
power.  You  proclaim,  indeed,  her  au- 
thority, but  you  take  her  subjects  away 
and  *  *  place  a  barren  sceptre  in  her  hand. 
Yes ;  there  is  one  power  you  do  allow 
her — the  power  of  recognizing  and  in- 
corporating the  new  Church  body,  if  you 
can  come  to  an  agreement  with  that 
body.  That,  and  that,  alone  is  pre- 
served. There  are  also  certain  de- 
fects in  the  powers  enabling  persons  to 
endow,  but  I  will  not  go  into  these  at 
length,  because  I  understand  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Gk)vemment,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  SecretfSy  for  Ireland, 
whose  courtesy  and  fairness  in  address- 
ing the  House  last  night  I  desire,  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  to  acknowledge 
— I  understand  they  invited  suggestions 
in  reference  to  these  portions  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  as  these  do  not  involve  political 
questions  and  they  relate  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church,  I  think  an  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  come  to  upon  them. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  I  consider  the 
present  clauses  defective,  as  they  are 
not  sufficiently  enabling  and  affirma- 
tive. They  do  not  adopt  the  language 
used  in  relation  to  the  colonial  Churches 
— they  simply  remove  le^  penalties  for 
meeting  in  Synod.  Sir,  1  now  ask  what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  Bill  if  it  be 
carried  upon  the  social  and  religious 
condition  of  Ireland?  I  desire  to  an- 
swer this  question  fairly,  and  I  say  I 
feel  grave  doubts  whether  the  new 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  will  be  suc- 
cessfully organized.  I  doubt,  unless 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  be  greatly 
altered,  whether  that  Church  will  be 
adequately  endowed.  I  also  doubt  whe- 
ther the  r^sbyterian  Church  will  be  ade- 
quately endowed  and  sustained  on  the 
voluntary  system,  and  for  this  reason — 
that  as  they  are,  with  an  income  from 
the  State,  they  have  made  repeated  de- 
mands for  increased  assistance.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Eoyal  CoUege  of  Maynooth 
will  be  continued  in  the  pecuniary  po- 
sition in  which  it  ought  to  be.  And 
why  do  I  doubt  that?  The  sum  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  estimates  fox 
Maynooth  is  about  £400,000.  The  in- 
terest   of  that  in    the    funds   will  be 
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£12,000.  Up  to  1845,  tlie  gam  voted  I 
iat  Majnooth  waa  £9,000.  What  was 
the  condition  of  Majnooth  in  1845?  In 
that  year  Sir  Bobert  Peel  read  a  Petition 
ei^ed  by  twenty-two  Boman  Catholic  ! 
Bishops,  containing  the  following  state-  j 
ments : — first,  that  the  professors  were 
inadequately  paid ;  serx)nd,  that  there 
was  a  debt  on  the  College  of  £4,600; 
third,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
away  their  students  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  as  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  them  ;  fourth,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  send  out  liie  students 
only  half-^ucated,  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  the  ministry ;  and,  fifth,  that  there 
was  an  insufficient  supply  of  clergy- 
men for  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
You  had  then  Maynooth  fifty  years  in 
existence  upon  voluntary  contributions, 
with  £9,000  a  year  from  Government. 
What  will  take  place  now  under  the  vo- 
luntary system,  with  a  greatly  increased 
population,  an  increased  demand  for 
ministers,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
education,  and  only  £12,000  a  year 
from  public  sources  ?  You  will  have 
the  same  results,  and  these  results 
wiU  issue  in  general  discontent.  Why, 
you  are  at  this  moment  obliged  to  admit 
that  Majmooth  is  in  debt,  with  her  pre- 
sent endowment  of  £26,000  a  year,  and 
the  Government  is  obliged  to  pay  her 
liabilities  to  the  Board  of  Works.  I 
wiU  go  further.  From  all  I  hear,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  standard  of  education  at 
Majmooth  requires  to  be  improved  and 
elevated,  and  that  an  increased  not  a 
diminished  endowment  is  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  College  demand.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  your  scheme,  your 
new  policy,  is  a  policy  that  will  fail  in 
the  instance  of  every  one  of  the  religious 
bodies  to  which  it  is  applied.  I  say  it  is 
singularly  imgenerous  to  every  system, 
and  to  every  creed ;  and  when  I  say  this, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  test  which  has  been 
more  than  once  suggested  for  philosophi- 
cal principles.  Do  they  breathe  of  what 
is  elevating,  of  what  is  generous,  of  what 
is  liberal,  or  are  they  restrictive,  harsh, 
and  severe  ?  I  propose  this  test  to  you 
as  still  more  unerringly  applicable  to 
political  measures ;  and  I  pronounce  of 
this  Bill  —  nil  generoaumj  nil  magnificum 
sapit — nothing  is  constructed,  nothing  is 
raised,  nothing  is  benefited ;  all  is  pro- 
scribed, despoiled,  and  degraded.  Sir,  if 
this  be  so,  if  this  be  a  true  description 
of  the  measure,  was  not  the  right  hon. 

Dr.  Ball 


Gentleman  the  Member  for  Baddng- 
hamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  justified  in  a^ 
sorting  that  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
policy  must  be  general  discontent  ?  Tlie 
clergy  will  be  discontented  becauae  tha 
sources  of  emolument  have  been  taken 
from  them.  The  laity  will  be  diaoosi- 
tented  because  new  and  additional  bur- 
dens are  imposed  upon  them.  In* 
creased  religious  difierences  will  efpread. 
Increased  bitterness  of  feeling  in  respect 
of  them  will  spread.  I  have  read  a 
little  of  theology,  and  there  ia  one 
maxim  that  I  have  found  in  every  theo- 
logical writer,  and  that  is  an  invincible 
determination  to  view  the  withdrawal  of 
property  once  consecrated  to  religions 
purposes  and  its  conversion  to  secular 
uses  as  utterly  unjustifiable.  I  am  not 
aware  of  an  exception,  from  the  day 
when  Archbishop  Whitgift  told  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  the  recipients  of  eccle- 
siastical prox>erty  were  the  eagles  in  the 
fable  who  carried  home  a  prize  with  a 
burning  coal  within  it  that  would  con- 
sume their  nests — down  to  Pope  Pius  EX., 
who  has  denounced  the  sacrilegious  Go- 
vernments of  the  Continent  that  have  con- 
fiscated Church  property.  But  are  these 
views  peculiar  to  ecclesiastics  ?  Let  any 
man  examine  the  discussion  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  with  respect  to  what  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Henry  Yiii.  regard- 
ing the  monasteries,  and  he  will  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  with  the  strict 
principles  of  justice  the  appropriation 
of  Church  property.  Even  Henry  VUJL. 
never  confiscated  without  paying  homage 
to  this  principle.  In  his  Acts  he  recites 
that  the  monasteries  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  houses  and  lands.  This  ob- 
jection you  too  seek  to  mitigate  in  your 
Bill  by  giving  the  surplus  to  charities,  a 
destination  witli  somewhat  of  a  religious 
character.  Sir,  I  repeat  that  there  will 
be  universal  discontent.  For  the  moment 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  are  appeased, 
because  their  rival  is  dethroned.  And  do 
you  imagine  that  you  can  foimd  perma- 
nent gratitude  and  friendship  on  such 
feelings  ?  No ;  they  will  attribute  the  £all 
of  the  Establishment  to  your  respect  for 
Nonconformist  opinion,  and  to  your  en- 
mity to  their  Church,  the  secular  desti- 
nation of  the  property.  Sir,  the  care  of 
lunatics,  the  maintenance  and  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  thieves  and misdoers, 
and  the  relief  of  persons  afflicted  with 
imavoidable  suffering  —  all  these  are 
imdoubtedly  excellent  objects,  but  there 
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is  one  evil  consequence  th^t  follows 
large  endowments  of  this  character  not 
raised  by  taxation,  and  that  is  that  the 
demand  increases  with  the  supply ;  and 
as  we  have  now  two  great  reformatories 
for  male  and  four  great  reformatories 
for  female  juvenile  offenders  presided 
over  by  Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and 
religious  bodies,  I  believe  that  these  in- 
stitutions will  hereafter  four-fold  multi- 
ply, and  increase.  And  so  as  to  all 
your  other  charitable  objects ;  while  the 
landlords  and  occupiers  of  land  will  find 
that  the  great  boon  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  coimty  cess  means  payment  as  it 
existed  before,  with  supplemental  aid 
for  expanded  demands.  The  county  rates 
will  remain  as  high  and. as  oppressive  as 
ever.  Sir,  I  believe  that  a  great  shock 
is  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  community 
in  respect  of  property  by  this  measure. 
The  reverence  for  its  sacred  inviolability 
is  rudely  touched.  I  am  aware  of  the 
distinctions  between  private  property  and 
property  public  in  its  sources  and  objects 
which  have  been  drawn  by  Sir  James 
M€U)kintosh,  Earl  Bussell,  and  Hallam. 
Are  you  yourselves  quite  satisfied  with 
those  distinctions  ?  But  even  if  you  are, 
neither  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  nor  Earl 
Bussell,  nor  Hallam,  were  ever  con- 
sulted by  the  mass.  It  is  idle  to  tell 
them  of  those  theories.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  corporations  are  different  from  in- 
dividuals, or  that  the  tenure  is  other 
than  an  individual  tenure.  These  in- 
genious distinctions  are  too  subtle— are 
immeasurably  too  subtle — ^for  the  Irish 
farmer  or  peasant.  The  plain  facts  suffice 
him — ^the  Protestant  Church  acquired  its 
property  by  the  Act  of  EKzabeth,  by  the 
grants  of  James  and  Charles ;  the  Pro- 
testant landlords  acquired  their  property 
by  the  Acts  of  SetUement  and  the  Pa- 
tents of  the  same  James  and  the  same 
Charles.  A  breath  has  made  both,  and 
a  breath  can  unmake  both.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that  he  will  better  the 
instruction  g^ven  him,  and  fortified  by 
the  precedent  set  him,  he  will  demand 
to  be  restored  to  those  lands  which  he 
will  believe  to  have  been  unjustly  taken 
from  him.  Sir,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  oppose  this  Bill ;  no  message  of  peace 
ana  conciliation,  no  source  of  harmony 
and  agreement  among  all  classes,  rather 
the  fountain  of  discontent,  of  dissension, 
of  general  dissatisfaction,  and  a  prece- 
dent for  organic  changes  of  even  more 
dangerous   consequence.      But  while  I 


oppose  it,  I  disclaim  any  want  of  sym- 
pathv  with  my  Eoman  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  brethren.  I  diftfilftim  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  their  systems  of 
rehnon.  I  believe  the  maintenance  of 
an  Established  Church  consistent  with 
the  most  liberal  appreciation  of  their 
claims.  I  derive  assurance  for  that  be- 
lief when  I  find  it  shared  by  every  great 
Statesman  of  the  past.  Yes,  ours  is  no 
new  policy,  bom  of  the  exigency  of  the 
moment.  The  marvellous  wisdom  of 
Burke,  the  presiding  and  commanding 
g^enius  of  Pitt,  the  vast  political  expe- 
rience and  sagacity  of  Peel,  have  alike 
sanctioned  it.  Supported  by  their  au- 
thority, feeling  confident  that  the  prin- 
ciples by  them  transmitted  are  as  just 
as  they  are  expedient,  we  defend  the  in- 
stitutions whidii  they  upheld,  and  refuse 
to  abandon  the  most  sacred  and  venera- 
ble of  them  all  in  the  hour  of  its  danger 
and  its  need. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Sullivan)  said,  he 
could  not  but  congratulate  his  learned 
Friend  on  the  speech  he  had  just  ad- 
dressed to  the  House.  If  the  Church  of 
Ireland  had  before  wanted  a  defender, 
she  had  found  one  now  in  the  person  of 
his  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublip.  But,  remarkable  as 
that  speech  was,  it  was  as  remarkable  for 
what  it  did  not  say  as  for  what  it  did 
say,  and  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
features  was  that  the  grounds  taken  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
been  totally  abandoned  by  his  learned 
Friend.  The  projperty  of  the  Churoh 
was  defended  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  religious  pro- 
perty vested  in  the  Church  as  a  corpora- 
tion charged  with  a  trust  of  an  unequi- 
vocal and  unalterable  character;  while 
his  learned  Friend  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  totally  aban- 
doned that  ground,  and  rested  his  de- 
fence of  that  property  upon  this,  that  it 
was  of  the  nature  of  private  property, 
devoted  originally  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  Establishment  that  was  necessary  for 
tlie  religion  of  the  individual  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  volimtary  system, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  degrade 
and  lower.  [**No,  no!"]  He  said  so 
most  distinctly,  because  he  had  still  the 
eloquent  lanmage  of  his  learned  Friend 
ringing  in  his  ears — language  in  which 
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lie  liad  described  the  lowering  and  de- 
pressing effects  of  the  voluntaiy  system, 
and  the  exalting  character  of  the  benefits 
which  the  Established  Church  would  con- 
fer. And  how  did  his  learned  Friend 
attempt  to  prove  his  case  ?  He  said  that 
they  would  not  find  voluntaryism  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  was  England, 
therefore,  to  adopt  it  ?  But  if  he  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  learnt  one  thing  from  the 
history  of  England,  it  was  that  her 
proudest  boast  had  been  that  she  had 
not  followed  in  the  track  of  other  na- 
tions ;  but  that,  when  any  portion  of  the 
country  suffered  from  any  system,  whe- 
ther theological  or  social,  her  aim  was 
to  establish  equal  justice  and  equal  laws. 
Why  was  it  that  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  had  been  assailed  in  modem 
times  ?  His  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
spoken  had  said  that  until  a  recent  pe- 
riod no  Statesman  of  eminence,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  had  taken  up  the  theory 
of  destroying  tiie  Established  Church 
and  substituting  a  voluntary  system. 
But  had  there  been  a  man  of  education 
in  Ireland  —  had  there  been  many  in 
England — ^whose  attention  had  not  been 
called  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  the  anomalous,  extraordinary,  and  in- 
defensible position  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  ?  And  if  the  Church 
as  established  had  failed  what  did  the 
argument  of  his  learned  Friend  amount 
to  but  this,  that  the  property  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  ?  Because  if  volun- 
taryism was  not  to  be  the  system,  if  the 
Established  Church  of  the  minority  had 
wretchedly  failed,  as  it  had  been  demon- 
strated a  hundred  times  before  to  have 
done,  what  was  the  alternative  left  but 
the  transfer  of  her  power  and  her  pro- 
perty to  the  Church  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Irish  people  ?  But  so  far  from 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  regarding  that 
Disestablishment  Bill  as  a  means  of  ul- 
timately attacking  the  property  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  he  had  observed 
the  attitude  of  calmness  and  self-denial 
they  had  assumed  on  that  question.  The 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  repudiated  the 
notion  of  sharing  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  although  the 
influence  and  the  wealth  of  that  Church 
had  been  used  in  maintaining  a  cruel 
domination  over  them  for  centuries,  they 
now  asked  only  to  be  put  upon  an  equality 
with  its  members,  and  craved  for  no  as- 
cendancy.    That  ought  to  be  an  encou- 

The  Attornei/  General  for  Ireland 


ragement  to  every  man  in  repelling  the 
argument  that  that  Bill  would  be  but 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  mea* 
sures  of  spoliation  directed  against  the 
land  of  Ireland.     With    the    greatest 
possible  respect  he  must  say  that  was 
one  of  those  wretched  arguments  which 
appealed  simply  to  the  prejudices  of  Ghen- 
tlemen  sitting  behind  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  ;  and  those  who  adopted 
that  argument  themselves  paved  the  way 
for  making  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  or  any  similar  measure,  a  mode 
of  aiding  such  subversive  propositions  if 
ever  they  should  be  brought  forward. 
Then  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  voluntaryism  was  never  known 
in  Ireland.     But  did  he  not  thus  ignore 
his  Boman  Catholic  feUow-countrymen, 
who  had  supported  their  religion  by  that 
system  ever  since  its  property  had  been 
taken  from  it  and  devoted  to  Protestant 
uses  ?      His    right    hon.    and    learned 
Friend  said  that  the  Reformation  really 
made  no  difference  in  substcmce  in  the 
possession  of  these  endowments.     Why, 
if  there  was  one  great  historical  truth 
clearer  than  another  it  was  this, — ^that 
none  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Ireland,  save  perhaps  one,  adopted  the 
Reformed  creed,  and  that  the  Protestant 
religion  was  forced  upon  Ireland  as  a 
conquered  country,  against  the  will,  the 
belief,  and  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  modem  historicms, 
Mr.  Froude,  who  had  investigated  the 
matter  with  the  greatest  ctire,  speaking 
of  the  Gk)vemment  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
used  this  language— 

« Before  the  Government  attempted  to  force 
religion  upon  the  country,  which  had  not  a  single 
honest  adrocate  in  the  whole  nation,  there  waa  no 
dishonesty.  If  she  had  left  them  their  lands,  if 
she  had  left  them  their  orceds,  they  would  hare 
willingly  acknowledged  her  supremacy.  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  in  Ireland,  where 
there  were  no  Protestants,  a  different  state  of  cir- 
cumstances did  not  exist  from  what  prevailed  in 
England." 

Therefore  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  argument,  if  worth  anything, 
amoimted  to  this, — that  they  must  take 
that  property  away  from  the  Protestant 
minority  and  transfer  it  to  the  Church  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  majority,  who  wisely 
and  firmly  rejected  it.  Then,  it  was 
urged  that  the  grant  to  Maynooth  and 
the  Helium  JDonum  were  all  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  establishment.  And  here 
he  might  ask  whence  had  come  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  newborn  zeal 
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for  the  Maynooth  Grant  ?  Did  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  forget  the  body 
"which  he  represented?  Did  he  forget 
that  as  long  as  he  had  a  small  spark  of 
Liberalism  left  in  him,  he  was  rejected 
by  that  University  ?  It  was  not  until  he 
had  recanted  all  his  Liberal  principles 
that  constituency  returned  hun.  The 
representatives  of  Dublin  University  had 
always  offered  the^strongest  opposition 
not  only  to  the  Maynooth  Grant,  but  to 
every  measure  for  relieving  the  Boman 
Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  galling 
oaths,  and  offensive  declarations.  And 
why,  forsooth,  did  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  now  admit  the  Maynooth 
Grant  was  too  small  ?  Because  he  thought 
that  Trinity  College  trembled  for  its  own 
existence;  and  believed  that  by  giving 
increased  grants  to  Maynooth  and  to  the 
Presbyterians  the  magnificent  endow- 
ments of  the  Protestant  University  and 
the  Protestant  Established  Church  in 
L'eland  would  be  rendered  more  secure. 
That  reminded  him  of  the  Eastern  war- 
riors who  were  chained  to  their  cannon 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Sometimes  they 
sought  that  position  through  fanatical 
zeal,  which  was  not  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  case  ;  in  other  instances 
they  were  put  there  and  compelled  to  do 
what  they  did  not  like.  His  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  referred  to  the 
speeches  of  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the 
Maynooth  Grant ;  but  it  might  be  asked 
had  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
read  the  speech  made  on  the  selfsame 
occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire — a  speech  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  exalted  notions  as 
to  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  expressed  by  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  last  evening.  In 
the  celebrated  debate  on  the  Maynooth 
Grant,  to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  said — 

"  I  hnye  unralterinj^  confidence  in  the  stability 
or  our  Church  ;  but  I  think  that  the  renl  source 
of  the  danger  which  threatens  it  is  its  connection 
with  the  State,  which  places  it  under  the  control 
of  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  not  neoessarilj 
of  its  communion.  Leave  the  Church  to  herself 
and  she  will  shrink  from  no  contest,  however 
severe.  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  if  the  question 
is — '  Will  you  sever  the  Church  from  the  State,  or 
will  you  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?'for 
my  own  part  1  believe  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
would  lay—'  Sever  the  connection.' "^[difatMan^ 
Ixxix.,  5C0.] 


'*  Under  which  King,  Bezonian  ?"  And 
that  was  the  opinion  then  entertained 
by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  They 
never  would  have  consented  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy 
— they  abhorred  the  notion  of  the  en- 
dowment of  Koman  Catholicism  as  a 
State  Church.  And  yet  now,  when  the 
Established  Church  was  in  danger,  they^ 
for  the  first  time,  professed  a  liberality 
which  they  had  never  shown  before,  and 
as  a  bulwark  to  their  own  Church  they 
were  willing  to  place  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  the  Regium  Donum  on  a  better 
foundation.  Now,  he  denied  in  toto  that 
the  effect  of  a  disruption  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  was  to  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  a  clergy.  Having  himself 
lived  for  many  years  in  social  intercourse 
with  Koman  Catholic  priests,  especially 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  he  could  say 
that,  though  not  bom  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  land,  there  were  among  them 
accomplished  scholars  and  gentlemen, 
animated  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  their  re- 
ligion; and  a  more  moral  priesthood 
than  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  could  not  be  foimd  in  Europe. 
The  piety  and  religious  fervour  of  their 
flocks,  too,  might  be  judged  of  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  chapels  were  at- 
tended, alike  at  early  morning  and  when 
the  shades  of  evening  fell.  And  how 
was  all  that  brought  about  ?  Not  by  a 
clergy  supported  by  rich  endowments 
and  ministering  to  the  wearers  of  purple 
and  fine  linen ;  but  by  devoted  pastors, 
maintained  by  the  volimtary  contribu- 
tions of  a  himible  petisantry.  Well, 
what  had  been  the  result  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  in  Ireland  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  told 
them  that  in  England  they  had  had  200 
years  of  imbroken  serenity,  during  which 
religious  liberty  had  been  asserted  and 
enjoyed.  But  how  were  those  200  years 
spent  in  Ireland?  The  Irish  statute 
book,  which  no  right-minded  man  could 
read  without  burning  shame,  supplied 
the  answer  to  the  question.  One  oi  these 
statutes  enacted  that  for  every  converted 
Popish  priest  in  Ireland  £20  a  year 
should  be  levied  on  the  county,  like  the 
grand  jury  or  county  rate ;  another 
offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  any 
one  who  was  found  practising  the  Popish 
worship.  A  Papist  could  not  succeed  to 
property,  and  the  result  of  that  system 
was  that  they  had  600,000  and  odd  Pro- 
testants of  the  Establishment  now  in  Ire- 
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land,  eide  W  aide  with  about  5,000,000  people  their  rights  as  &ee  dtuens  titiIom 
of  Bomas  Catholics.  But  what  was  the  they  conform^  to  a  retigioa  in  which 
state  of  the  relatione  between  the  Bomaii  they  did  not  believe.  On  the  paasiii^  of 
Catholics  and  the  Eetablishe'd  Church  the  Belief  Act  in  1B29  the  Gathoiios 
in  that  interval?  In  1746  they  found  even  were,  to  a  great  extent,  restored  to  tlie 
tiie  then  Lord  Lieutenant  addressing  the  rights  and  ubertiea  which  their  Frotes- 
Irish  Parliament  in  terms  like  these —  ,  taut  brethren  enjoyed,  but  still  certain 
,  „  ,  .,       .       ....    .   . ,.     /oflSeeewereelosed  to  them,  a«  they  could 

hsT*  lisd,  »nd  will  itUl  hsTO,  fre.lw  eHiwi— I  clarations  to  the  effect  that  the  worship 

Imts  to  joai  eanaidentiflii.    luk  whetbsr  no-  of  the   Church  of  Borne  was   idolatrous 

IhiDg,  by  new  bwi  or  bj  the  nor»  elhrto«l  «z»-  amJ  superstitious.      Of  course,  howem, 

cntion  of  Ibon  in  being,  cid  b«  don.  to  ■eouro  (he  Catholic  population  felt  themsolvBB 

l'S;^"^r.^r.^"u'M"tt-°i^/pU;  Wtodbv  the  retention  of  these  need- 

if  their  perDieiou*  InfloenoB  on  oivil  lociatr  did  less  and  absurd  declarations  and  oaths. 

Dot  reqaire  the  eiaroiie  of  aBthorltj  to  reatnun  .  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  asoeod- 

thom  f '  aney  had  been  the  vice  and  niin  of  the 

Th.  200  y,„of  .Hoi  th,  rigMhon.  Ir^Si^fi'LJ^ruSS    ' 


tical  serenity  and  religious  liberty 
Ireland,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  in  England.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  m.  that  any 
hope  was  held  out  to  the  Irish  Boman 
Catholics.  It  had  been  said  more  than 
once  that  no  comparison  could  be  drawn 


ward  this  measure,  and  on  this  point 
what  higher  authority  could  he  cite  than 
that  of  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  In  ths 
year  1844  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pressed the  foUowing  opinion,  which 
was  none  the  worse  because  it  was  de< 


once  that  no  comparison  could  be  drawn   i-        j       <  tt        -j 

between  the  Irisl  Catholic  priests  and  1  ^^^^  ^  ^""^  ^-     ^*'  '^'^~ 

the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.     But '     "^'.-TZ  ^^L"**  "?!;  VT "    7-    Ik"*?  ' 

t  fj  ■    J    iL       TT  it    i   IV      ,  P**'   oifflouUr,   booaiiio  he    felt  Mrtain    thst  ft 

he  would  renund  the  House  that  the  '  Mini.ter  of  gre.t  .bilitj  «nd  of  gre»t  power  wonld, 
Uathohc  Church  m  Ireland,  although  a  when  be  found  bimwir  st  the  he*d  of  a  ^re«t 
voluntary  institution,  had  raised  magni-  m»joritr,  lettle  that  qtiaslion."— [3  SnnMord, 
ficent  churches,   supported  noble  chari-    l>iii- lo"*-] 

ties,  and  maintained  the  priests.  It  was  -And  what  was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
unfair  to  judge  the  clergy  by  an  exprea-  man's  notion  of  settling  the  difficulty? 
sion  heedlMsIy  used  by  some  individual  ,  Those  were  his  words — 

K'est ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  be-  ■  "  Joitiee  to  Ireland  waa  then  nid  to  mean  ao 
red  that  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  'f"""'?  of  inatiiution.  with  England.  Do  bo. 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  bodv  ■  r^-^'l;;!,' Vr«H.  ^ri^^'ril'^ho^bt^hi' 
Oi  clergy  m  the  world.  He  did  not  wish  the  gre.ieit  enuae  of  miaery  in  Irelaod  w.,  the 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Protestant  identic;  of  instltuttoni  with  England.  Surely  we 
clergy  of  Ireland,  but  waa  it  a  eatisfac-  ''■''  R'^«°  ">«">  liniilar  imtiiatinna  more  than 
tory  stato  of  things  for  twelve  Bishops  to  """."K''.-  i'""  =""'''  P*"?''  "'^  fbr  At,  idemiir 
e^joy  an  income  of  £50  000  a  year,  and  ^i^Hf  ISe  anTon'e?  cTu"  hTd'Ttlr!:::; 
many  rectors  ±.400  or  ±500  each,  when  opposed  bj  the  Iri.h  people  ?"—[/iirf.  1011,] 
tiieir  congregations  could  be  numbered  And  when  the  subject  of  municipal  cor- 
by  units.  Was  it  not  cruel  and  bar-  porations  was  brought  before  the  House 
barous  that  by  mere  right  of  conquest,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said— 
we  should  force  the  Protestant  Estabhah-       ,.  i    ,    j    r  .v   ■    ,-.  .■         r  .i.    i 

__       ,  ,1       Ti  ,-1   .1     n.  .  Inatead  of  the  mitituliona  nr  the   two  oonn- 

ment  upon  tho  Eoman  Cathohc  popula-  triea  being  identianl.  Ihey  ought  10  get  rid  of  aU 
tion  of  Ireland?  One  of  the  peculian-  t^ngiiib  inaiiiutiona  In  Irclxnd  irhich  had  been 
ties  of  ancient  Bome  was  that  her  ricto-  ,  f°"^  "po"  the  country.  Ho  Temored  to  Isy  it 
nous    armies    respected    the    relijfious   ;''"''•"  »Pfi""ipl' 'hat  the  Go«rnmeni  of  !«. 

fe.ii„g.of  ,i,.o.un.rio..h.ji.„d«i,  Xi^t'EV.:."-."'.":!^':;™.^,'^' 

and  allowed  the  conquered  to  worship  .  Wb  should  hare  a  strong  eneeutive  snd  w  im- 
their    own    gods    at    their    accustomed    partial  ad  mi  n  titration ." 

altars;  but  England  had  acted  towards  '  And  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
IreUnd  on  a  totally  different  principle.  ■  last  night  that  the  Estabhshed  Church 
^e  dreadful  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  in  Ireland  should  be  maintained  because 
William  lU.  woidd  not  leave  the  Irish  it  was  a  local  means  of  governing  the 
J^e  AHornet/  OfMrai  for  Ireknd 
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ooiintry.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
vanced the  argument  that  Ireland  was 
destroyed  by  an  absentee  proprietary, 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be 
to  drive  from  the  country  a  resident  Pro- 
testant gentry.     Well,  no  man  who  had 
travelled  in  Ireland,   especially  in  the 
North-western  counties,  out  must  have 
noticed  the  great  contrast  between  the 
mansion  houses  in  which  the  Protestant 
clergy  resided  and  the  himible  dwellings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.     Then  on 
Sundays  thousands  of  persons  might  be 
seen  on  the  most  lonely  mountains  and 
bogs  going  to  worship  in  the  Catholic 
churches,  while  two  or  three  favoured 
persons  assembled  in  the  pews  of  the 
Established  Church  to  hear  the  prayers 
read  by  a  clergyman  who  received  his 
£200  or  £300  a  year  for  performing  that 
duty.     All  these  things  made  the  con- 
trast a  very  striking  one,  and  must  surely 
have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  people. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Dr.  Ball)  was  one  of  the  four  Irish 
Church  Commissioners,  who  in  their  Re- 
port recommended  that  in  parishes  where 
there  were  fewer  than  forty  Protestant 
inhabitants  the  benefices  ought  to  be 
suspended  or  suppressed    Now,  the  re- 
sults that  would  follow  the  carrying  out 
of  that  recommendation  would  be  very 
astounding.     In  the  diocese  of  Lismore 
there  were  forty- two  benefices  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  nine  having  been  suppressed 
imder  the  Church  Temporalities  Act ;  but 
if  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  carried  out  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  benefices  out  of  the  forty- 
two  would  be  suspended.     One  benefice 
contained  11,260  acres,   yet  there  were 
only    ten    Protestants.       Another    had 
16,000    acres,   with    thirty-five  Protes- 
tants ;    and  a  living    near    Cork  with 
18,900  acres,  and  yielding  an  income  of 
£878  had  thirty-five  Protestants.     The 
Commissioners,  when  they  recommended 
that  all  benefices  in  which  there  were  not 
forty  Protestants  in  the  parish  should  be 
given  up,  virtually  gave  up  the  whole 
case  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
"V\Tiy  was  it  proposed  to  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Bishops  by  four  and  the  number  of 
^  Archbishops,  as  had  been  recommended, 
by  one,  unless  it  was  evident  to  every 
reasonable  man  that  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  could  not  be  maintained 
on  any  principle  of  justice  ?    That  Es- 
tablishment had  an  opportunity  in  its 
recent  history  of  regaining  its  position 


when  the  great  measure  of  national  edu- 
cation had  been  passed  for  Ireland,  and 
it  was  open  to  its  ministers  to  co-operate 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  that  country. 
Of  that  opportunity  it  had  not,  however, 
availed  itself,  on  the  miserable  pretext 
that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  read  in  the  national  schools. 
Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  a  Church 
endowed  with  large  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community !  She  abandoned  her 
position  as  an  Established  Church  and 
afterwards  complained  that  the  national 
education  had  been  placed  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Dr. 
Ball)  complained  that  very  little  was 
done  for  the  Irish  Church  by  the  present 
Bill ;  but  he  should  bear  in  mind  what 
was  the  scope  and  object  of  the  measure. 
It  was  a  measure  not  for  the  establish- 
ment but  for  the  disestablishment  of  that 
Church.  It  was  said  that  the  measure 
treated  the  Church  with  great  hardship 
in  taking  the  epoch  of  1660  rather  than 
an  earlier  one,  as  that  at  which  the  va- 
lidity of  private  endowment  was  to  be 
respected.  He  affirmed  that  no  .  man 
coidd  put  his  hand  upon  any  endowment 
of  the  Irish  Church  before  1660.  K  any- 
body could  have  done  so  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Dr.  Ball)  would 
have  done  so.  It  was  said  that  the  Bill 
would  take  away  some  of  the  endow- 
ments that  Archbishop  Bramhall  reco- 
vered for  the  Church ;  but  he  could  not 
accept  the  view  of  the  Irish  Church  be- 
fore 1660  put  before  the  House  by  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  made  a  tre- 
mendous struggle  for  property  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church  before  the  Restoration  was 
one  of  wild  confusion.  He  must  there- 
fore contend  that  the  year  1660  was  an 
intelli^ble  date  on  which  to  fix,  and  the 
more  tne  matter  was  examined  the  more 
it  would  appear  no  wrong  or  injury  was 
done  to  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  by 
taking  that  date.  Again,  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  objected  to  the  pro- 
vision requiring  that  private  endowments 
should  be  woved  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery;  but  before  what 
other  tribunal,  he  should  like  to  know, 
was  that  to  be  done  ?  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  Bill  did  not  prescribe  the 
mode  in  which  the  new  constitution  of 
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the  Church  was  to  be  brought  about,  he 
would  merely  observe  that  it  was  not 
for  the  State  to  suggest  what  steps  the 
Church  should  take  with  that  object.  If 
the  State  were  to  lay  down  any  rules  on 
the  subject,  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  might  very  well  turn  round  on 
the  Government  and  say  that  they  were 
adopting  a  very  tyrannical  policy  in  not 
only  disestablishing  and  disendowing  the 
Church,  but  in  dictating  the  course  which 
it  should,  under  those  circumstances,  pur- 
sue with  reference  to  its  own  re-organi- 
zation. If  there  was  any  one  position 
in  connection  with  the  Bill  which  was 
capable  of  being  more  strongly  main- 
tained than  another,  it  was  that  it  left  to 
the  Church  perfect  freedom  of  action. 
The  Government  said — **  We  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  your  co-operation  to  ac- 
complish the  abject  which  we  have  in 
view;  but  if  you  are  ready  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  we 
will  act  with  you;"  and  he  could  not 
but  think  that  there  were  many  wise 
and  intelligent  men  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Irish  Established  Church  who  would 
not  adopt  the  advice  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, and  refuse  the  co-operation  which 
they  were  invited  to  give,  but  who  would 
make  up  their  minds  to  meet  the  inevi- 
table, and  do  their  best,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  availing  themselves  of 
the  facilities  which  woidd  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  religion  which  they  professed.  But 
how  were  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  to  co-operate  with  the  State, 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  There 
were  ten  Bishops  and  two  Archbishops 
with  an  income  equal  to  £50,000  a  year 
at  least,  besides  an  army  of  rectors  en- 
joying incomes  of  £700  or  £800  a  year, 
and  having  little  or  nothing  to  do.  How, 
he  should  like  to  know,  could  they  em- 
ploy their  time  better  than  in  re-organi- 
2ang  the  Church.  Could  they  not  employ 
a  few  hours  a  day  for  a  few  months  in 
so  useful  a  work  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
believed  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  loved  their  faith  too  well,  and 
were  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  their  religion,  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
mission  which  lay  before  them  in  vieing 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren  and 
with  each  other  in  the  endeavour  to 
spread  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  im- 
print a  religious  tone  on  the  minds  of 
the  youth  of  that  country.    It  had  been, 

The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 


he  might  add,  urged  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill  by  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire    that  it 
would  give  all  the  property  of  the  Church 
to  the  landlords  in  Ireland     Now,  he 
denied  that  the  landlords  were  bribed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Bill;    they  lia4  only 
been  dealt  with  in  respect  of  the  tithe 
rent-ch£u:^e  upon  fair  and   reasonable 
terms.      But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
objection  had    been    answered    by  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin,  who 
said  that  the  Bill  woidd  give  the  land- 
lords nothing  at  all.     The  fact  was  that 
the  property  of  the  State  was  not  vested 
in  the  Church  as  a  corooration;   there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  Church  corpora- 
tion.   The  Church  consisted  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  corporations  for  the  more  ea^ 
holding  and  transmission  of   property 
which,  having  been  granted  for  tne  main- 
tenance of  a  State  religion,  might,  with- 
out injustice,  be  resumed  by  the  State 
through  its  Parliament  whenever   the 
public  welfare  demanded  the  adoption 
of  that  course.     To  contend  that  funds 
of  that  description  were  private  property 
was  a  misuse  of  the  term,  and  he  denied 
that  the  Bill  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  foundations  of  private 
property.      He  would  repeat  that  the 
hour  was  most  auspicious  for  the  passing 
of  the  measure.     The  appeal  to  tiie  ver- 
dict of  the  country,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member   for  Bucking- 
hamshire had  over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  last  Session  announced  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  make,  had  been  fairly 
accepted  and  completely  answered.     It 
now  only  remained  for  the  House  to  send 
forth  a  message  of  peace  to  a  people  who 
never  refused  to  respond  to  acts  of  jus- 
tice and  good- will.     By  destroying  jftx)- 
testant  ascendancy  they  would  confer  an 
immense   boon    on    Ireland,    and    one 
that  would  be  duly  appreciated.      An 
hon.  Member  had  said,   he  could  not 
understand  what  was  meant   by   Pro- 
testant ascendancy.     He  (the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland)  answered — Let  them 
but  come  from  their  lordly  homes  in  the 
North  to  the  South,  and  see  the  contrast 
which  was  presented,  and  then  let  them 
tell  him  whether  they  did  not  understand 
Protestant  ascendancy.     In  his  heart  he 
believed  this  measure  would  ultimately 
tend    to    the    advantage  of   the    Irish 
Church  itself.      It  would    be  received 
with   gratitude,   and    they  might    rest 
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assured  that  it  would  not  be  followed 
by  any  extravagant  ideas  as  to  its  effect 
on  private  property. 

Sib  FEEDERICK  W.  HEYGATE 
said,  he  wished  to  assure  the  House  that 
the  Irish  landlords  still  adhered  to  their 
opinion  that  this  was  an  unjust  mea- 
sure ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  tempted 
by  the  bait  which  was  held  out  to  them. 
It  was  said  that  the  country  had  arrived 
at  a  verdict  upon  the  subject ;  but  this 
had  not  been  arrived  at  after  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  political  re- 
sult. He  wished  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion not  in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon 
one  political  party  or  the  other,  but 
in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. What  struck  him  in  reading  the 
Bill  was  that  it  was  not  a  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  religious  equality,  but  rather 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  re-construc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  after  some  years  they  would 
arrive  at  very  much  the  same  point  from 
which  they  had  set  out.  It  appeared  to 
him  also  that  all  the  advantages  that  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Bill  would  ffive 
might  just  as  well  have  been  attainea  by 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
last  year  that  there  should  be  a  severe 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  in 
vain  to  expect  that  this  measure  would 
^ve  satisfaction  to  any  class  in  Ireland. 
Bishop  Moriarty,  in  a  remarkable  letter 
to  The  Times,  protested  against  the 
Church  of  Ireland  being  allowed  to  hold 
as  a  corporation  any  property  whatever ; 
and  the  Presbyterians  also  were  not 
satisfied.  At  a  meeting  of  Presbyterians 
last  week,  the  speakers  one  and  all  said 
that  the  Government,  if  they  carried  the 
measure  in  its  present  form,  could  not 
expect  to  have  the  support  even  of  the 
Liberal  Presbyterians;  and  unless  it 
were  amended  then,  as  far  as  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  claims  were  concerned,  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement. 
At  another  meeting  of  the  same  kind  in 
Belfast  it  was  stated  that  the  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  in- 
stead of  £75  a  year  for  each  minister, 
give  them  only  £36,  whilst  the  claims  of 
theological  students  were  entirely  over- 
looked, and  it  was  added  that  this  was 
a  pretty  return  for  the  services  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  co-operating  with  the 
Ultramontane  party  for  the  support  of  the 
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present  Government.  Those  utterances 
showed  what  might  be  expectedhereafter. 
He  would  go  a  long  way  in  approving 
any  plan,  though  it  might  even  be  harsh 
in  its  application  to  individuals,  if  it  pro- 
mised good  results  to  the  community. 
But  how  would  this  measure  work  ?  It 
was  said  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
originally  belonged  to  lie  Boman  Ca- 
tholics ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
burning  shame  that  it  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants.  One  injus- 
tice, however,  should  not  be  cured  by 
committing  another,  and  the  laity  ought 
to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  clergy. 
But  while  the  Government  proposed  to 
compensate  ministers  for  their  life  in- 
terests, their  flocks  were  quite  forgotten. 
Another  reason  given  for  the  Bill  was 
that  the  Church  was  a  failure ;  but 
surely  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
failure  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
Ulster  the  Church  congregations  ave- 
raged about  540  persons  in  number, 
whilst  the  pay  of  each  clergyman  very 
little  exceded  £300  a  year,  and  this 
being  so  why  should  so  sweeping  a  mea- 
sure be  appHed  to  the  whole  Church  of 
Ireland?  The  attention  of  the  House 
had  already  been  called  .to  the  fact  that 
the  chief  property  of  the  Church  in 
Ulster  had  never  been  the  property  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was 
an  undoubted  fact  that  that  property 
had  been  forfeited  by  the  repeated  re- 
bellions of  the  great  chiefs,  and  had 
then  been  given  to  the  Church.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  objected 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  beine  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  colonial  Church ; 
but  he  (Sir  Frederick  Heygate)  con- 
tended that,  in  almost  every  point  of 
view,  the  plantation  of  Ulster  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  colonial  Church, 
and  that  the  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen 
had  peopled  it  under  circumstances  en- 
titling them  to  the  continuance  of  their 
Churches.  Hon.  Members  would,  he 
thought,  be  impressed  with  the  fallacy 
in  the  Ministerial  scheme  which  treated 
the  clercy  as  though  they  alone  repre- 
sented me  Church.  It  was  true  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  compensated  fully 
for  the  loss  Uiey  were  about  to  sustain ; 
but  where  was  the  compensation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Church  ?  Every  member  of  the 
laity  really  had  as  much  right  to  compen- 
sation as  the  clergy,  whereas  their  only 
compensation  was  that  the  clergy  were 
expected  to  sacrifice  part  of  their  mcomea 
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in  order  to  fonn  a  fund  for  the  fdtnre 
endowment  of  the  Church.  Under  the 
new  arrangement  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  Bill  passed,  the  Protestant 
Church  would  often  be  found  in  the 
wrong  place;  now,  the  church  was  in 
flie  centre  of  the  parish,  but,  in  the 
future,  when  they  were  left  to  the  vo- 
luntary system,  the  church  must  be  in 
that  part  of  the  parish  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Protestants  lived ;  so  that  in 
many  instances  there  would  be  the  ex- 
pense of  building  new  churches  in  pa- 
rishes where  churches  already  existed. 
Mie  glebe  houses  would  not,  in  many 
oases,  be  so  useful  as  might  be  supposed; 
they  would  be  too  large,  for  flie  vo- 
luntary system  would  never  produce 
men  of  the  same  class  as  the  present 
ministers.  A  most  elaborate  scheme 
was  framed  in  reference  to  the  tithe 
rent-charge ;  but  he  defied  the  Gkivem- 
ment  to  ^ow  how  a  system  of  religious 
equality  would  arise  out  of  it.  If  they 
were  to  have  religious  equality,  it  should 
be  thorough  and  complete.  He  believed 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords would  remse  to  touch  the  tithe 
rent-charge  even  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  or  would  take  it  only  with  the 
intention  of  re-endowing  the  Church 
with  her  own  property.  Canada  had 
been  very  much  appealed  to  as  afibrding 
an  example  of  the  success  of  the  volun- 
tary system ;  but,  in  the  last  year's  Re- 
port of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gbspel,  it  was  shown  by  several 
cler^men  connected  with  churches  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  the  Church 
of  England  there  was  struggling  for 
existence,  and  that,  if  the  aid  of  the 
Society  were  withdrawn,  mission  after 
mission  would  have  to  be  closed.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  in  Canada  there 
were  a  great  many  endowments.  Many 
of  the  clerffy  there  had  commuted  their 
revenues  for  certain  sums  of  money. 
He  had  enquired  how  it  was  that  clergy- 
men were  able  to  recover  from  the 
Church  Body  the  exact  incomes  they 
gave  up.  He  found  that  such  results 
were  occasioned  by  the  fact  of  the  high 
rate  of  interest  in  Canada — ^that  interest 
being  sometimes  no  less  than  20  per 
cent.  The  value  of  land  also  was  con- 
stantly rising.  Now  the  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  in  Ireland.  Even  if  the 
voluntary  principle  were  as  successful  in 
Canada  as  had  oeen  represented  by  an 
hon.  Member  in  that  House,  the  circum- 
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stances  connected  with  its  'Warl&ttg  in 
that  country  were  entirely  inapplieaUe 
to  Ireland.  One  part  of  tifie  right  hxm. 
Gentleman's  proposal  he  heartilj  ap- 
proved of,  ana  that  was  the  arrangement 
which  enabled  the  clergy  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Chtirehes  or 
their  congregations  to  borrow  nK>nej 
from  the  Government,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  spread  over  several  rears, 
for  the  buildmg  of  suitable  resiaenoes 
and  glebe  houses.  He  (Sir  Frederidir 
Heygate)  had  made  a  similar  propo- 
sition some  years  ago.  He  thought 
that  all  clergymen  were  entitled  to  good 
residences.  What  was  really  wanted  in 
Ireland  was  social  equahty,  and  all  the 
religious  equality  they  could  establish 
woTud  not  of  itself  secure  that  object.  It 
was  not  funds  derived  from  Church  pro- 
perty which  had  enabled  clergymen  of 
the  JE^tablished  Church  to  take  socially 
a  higher  position,  but  it  was  because 
they  sprung  from  classes  possessing  more 
property  and  education.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  surplus  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  have  looked  high 
and  low  to  find  a  class  with  no  religion 
in  Ireland;  for  he  had  bound  himself 
to  the  principle  that  the  money  should 
not  be  applied  for  the  furtherance  of 
any  religious  purposes.  At  last  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  selected  lunatics  and 
idiots,  who  were  the  only  objects  in 
Ireland  supposed  to  be  of  no  religion. 
With  regard  to  the  other  classes  enu- 
merated, the  difficulty  had  not  been 
avoided,  for  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
most  serious  discussions  had  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
chaplain  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
and  the  institution  was  nearly  given  up 
because  the  patrons  could  not  agree 
upon  that  pomt.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  lunatics,  he  (Sir  Frederick 
Heygate)  would  remind  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land that  in  1867  the  number  of  lunatics 
in  Ireland  was  15,600,  whereas  the  hos- 
pital accommodation  was  only  equal  to 
6,200  of  them,  and  those  were  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  £149,000.  If,  then, 
this  part  of  the  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  carried  out,  there 
should  be  provided  acconmiodation  for 
three  times  the  number  they  housed  at 
present,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  would  be  increased  to  about 
£450,000.  This  amount  would  be  re- 
quired for  lunatics  alone,  and  he  be- 
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lieved  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  at    his    disposal    only  £209,000. 

eir.  Gladstone  :  That  is  not  my  figure.! 
e  had  no  doubt  the  fig^ure  would  be  found 
very  near  the  mark,  if  it  was  not  quite 
accurate.  Then  again,  the  particular 
treatment  to  be  given  to  incurable  luna- 
tics, as  distinguished  from  curable  pa- 
tients, was  a  subject  calculated  to  raise 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  when  the  time  came  for 
giving  effect  to  his  plan.  The  per  cent- 
age  of  incurable  lunatics  was  between  80 
or  90,  whereas  that  of  curable  limatics 
was  13  or  14.  The  question  was  at  pre- 
sent assuming  a  great  importance  in 
England.  In  Belgiimi  they  had  ac- 
tually some  villages  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  incurable  lunatics,  and  the 
placing  all  lunatics  in  asylums  was  a 
wrong  principle.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  involved  a  great  waste  of 
public  money,  and  that  it  was  going 
in  the  wrong  direction.  He  would  say 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
the  care  of  lunatics  should  always  be  a 
first  charge  on  property.  As  far  as  the 
cesspayers  were  concerned,  he  believed 
that,  instead  of  this  proposal  resulting 
in  a  saving  of  the  county  cess,  it  would 
would  have  the  very  opposite  effect. 
During  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
he  had  been  connected  with  Ireland,  he 
had  noticed  that  there  had  been  a  series 
of  delusions  constantly  practised ;  and 
once  more  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  damaged  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people  by  teaching  them  to  look  for  ma- 
terial improvement,  not  to  their  own 
industry  and  habits  of  order,  but  to  the 
legislative  changes  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  to  effect.  After  the 
great  famine,  the  idea  of  emigration  was 
proclaimed.  Well,  a  great  many  thou- 
sand people  did  then  emigrate,  and  the 
House  knew  the  opinion  that  was  gene- 
rally entertained  of  the  effects  of  such  a 
system.  The  next  panacea  was  the 
creation  of  large  farms ;  and  landlords 
were  induced  to  expend  vast  sums  of 
money  in  furnishing  their  small  tenants 
with  the  means  of  emigrating,  in  order 
that  they  might  extend  their  farms,  so 
as  to  enable  the  occupiers  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  better  than 
they  could  do  by  the  cultivation  of  small 
portions  of  land.  Well,  what  was  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  ?  Why,  that 
there  was  no  language  too  bad  to  apply 


to  such  landlords.  Next  came  the  In* 
cumbered  Estates  Court  remedy,  by 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  told 
that  all  the  embarrassed  landlords  would 
be  sold  out,  that  the  lands  would  be  let 
at  moderate  rents,  and  would  be  better 
cultivated.  It  now  appeared  that  the 
effects  of  such  a  measure  were  quite  the 
reverse.  Well,  last  year  they  nad  the 
Fenian  craze.  That  was  followed  by  the 
proposed  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways 
by  the  Government  as  a  panacea.  And 
last  of  all,  they  were  to  be  deluded  with 
this  measure  of  so-called  religious  equa- 
lity. The  great  thing  wanted  in  Ireland 
was  peace  and  quietness ;  and  all  that  waa 
proposed  to  be  obtained  by  the  present 
sweeping  measure  might  be  procured 
by  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church.  Had  a  moderate  and  compre- 
hensive measure  of  Church  Beform  been 
brought  forward,  real  advantages  might 
have  been  gained ;  but  if  this  Bill  pass- 
ed— and  he  hoped  it  would  not — the 
public  mind,  fainiliarized  with  all  these 
changes  and  results,  finding  the  advan- 
tages held  out  had  not  been  secured,  that 
property  had  become  more  unsettled  than 
ever,  that  life  was  not  a  bit  more  secure, 
that  discontent  was  more  prevalent  when 
thepeople  of  Ireland  found  themselves 
no  better  for  the  change,  re-action  would 
set  in,  and  even  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  would  wi^  he  had  never 
proposed  this  measure.  On  the  grounds 
he  had  stated,  he  believed  the  measure 
would  be  most  prejudicial  and  unjust; 
and  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  its  passing.  If  he  stood  alone 
— which  he  was  very  sure  he  would  not  do 
— ^he  should  certainly  divide  against  the 
second  reading.  He  would,  m  conclu- 
sion, say  one  more  word  as  to  what  was 
called  religious  equality.  Eeligious 
equality  never  would  be  attained  in  Ire- 
land. The  attempt  was  made  in  1640 
and  failed,  and  it  would  fail  again.  In 
1683,  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster,  quaintly  wrote — 


« 


A  learned  prelate  of  this  land. 
Thinking  to  make  religion  stand 
With  equal  poise  on  either  side, 
A  mixture  of  them  both  he  tried. 
An  ounce  of  Protestant  he  singleth. 
And  then  a  dram  of  Papist  mingleth, 
With  a  scruple  of  a  Puritan, 
And  boyled  them  in  his  brain-pan  ; 
But  when  he  thought  it  would  digest. 
The  scruple  troubled  all  the  rest.' 


If 


As  with  doctrine,  so  with  the  members 
of  different  religions,  each  would  strive 
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for  the  mastery,  and  religious  equality 
be  as  far  off  as  ever. 

SiK  JOHN  GRA.Y :  The  speech  just 
delivered  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Sir  Frederick  W.  Heygate) 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  re- 
markable fact  that  all  the  speeches  made 
from  the  Opposition  Benches  during  this 
debate  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  discussion  in  Committee,  and  not  for 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading. 
He  would  not  follow  the  hon.  and  right 
hon.   Gentlemen  in   that    course ;    but 
would  ask  the  House  at  this  stage  not  to 
depart  from  the  real  issue  then  before 
them.     That  issue  was  plain  and  unmis- 
takable.    It  was  not  whether  establish- 
ment or  disestablishment  was  right  or 
wrong  in  the  abstract — it  was  not  whe- 
ther endowment  or  disendowment  was 
right  or  wrong  in  theory — these  issues, 
important  and  suggestive  as  they  were, 
did  not  constitute  the  issue  raised  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.     The  real 
issue  was — How   is  the   Queen's    Go- 
vernment to  be  carried  on  in  Ireland? 
To  that  issue  the  House  should  direct 
its  attention — and  on  that  issue  they 
should  pronounce.     Is  Ireland  to  be  go- 
verned as  heretofore   as  a    conquered 
country,  or  is  a  course  of  wise  and  bene- 
ficent legislation  to  be  adopted,  which 
will  cause  her  people  to  feel  that  they 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  platform  of 
equality  with  the  people  of  England  and 
01  Scotland,  and  to  be  ruled  on  the  same 
principles  of  equity  and  justice?    The 
Bill    then    before    them    asserted    the 
principle  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire 
— and  that,  and  not  minor  details,  was  the 
subject  on  which  they  had  to  decide  when 
they  said  *'Aye"  or  **No*'  to  the  second 
reading.     He   (Sir  John  Gray)  should 
admit  that  he  listened  with  great  ad- 
miration and  much  pleasure  to  the  elo- 
quent display  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  but  in  proportion  to  his 
admiration  of  his  oratorical  skill  was  his 
disappointment  at  his  omission  to  define 
a  policy  for  his  party.     The  pleasure 
which  he   experienced  was    still  more 
diminished  by  the  bold  assertion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — ^that  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  in  Ireland  held  up  the 
standard  of  toleration,  and  had  been  the 
bulwark   of   religious    liberty    in    that 
country.     It  was  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
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consulted  his    "historical  oonscieiioe" 
before  making  that  assertian.     Had  lie 
done   so,   his    "historical    conscience" 
woidd,  no  doubt,  have  infonned  him 
that    the    history    of    the    Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  from  the  first  hour 
of  its  existence  to  the  present  day,  did 
not  furnish  one  fact— did  not  even  afford 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse — ^for  the  asser- 
tion that  that  Establishment  ever  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  toleration,  or  that 
its  mission  was  other  than  to  supprefls 
rather  than  to  advance  religious  ubertj 
in  that  country.     He  (Sir  John  G^^ay) 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  *'  historicad 
conscience"  of  the  Empire  would  declare 
that  the  whole  career  of  that  Establish- 
ment was  adverse  to  religious  liberty  and 
freedom  of  conscience.      He  would,  in 
proof  of  this  opinion,  go  back  to  the 
first  century  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Beformation    in    Ireland.     During 
that  dark  and  gloomy  period  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Established  Church  was 
marked  by  the  burning  down  of  churches, 
the  hanging  of  the  priests  of  the  people, 
by  transportations  and  confiscations,  and 
by  the  almost  never  ceasing  presence  of 
civil  war,  of  bloodshed  and  of  anarchy, 
the  result  of  the  means  adopted  to  es- 
tablish that  Church.     It  might  be  said 
from  the  opposite  Benches  that  that  cen- 
tury was  essentially  one  of  strife  and 
cruelty,  and  he  would,  therefore,  pass 
from  it  and  come  down  to  that  period 
which  certain  Gentlemen  opposite  de- 
lighted to  describe  as  the  '*  glorious  and 
pious"  epoch   at   which  William   HI. 
was  placed  on  the  Throne,  and  from 
which  the  admirers  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  profess  to  date  the  estabHshment  of 
peace,  order,  and  civilization,    and  the 
security  of  religious  liberty.     He  would 
confidently  appeal  from  the  **  historical 
conscience  "  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  moved  the  Amendment  last  night 
to  the   ** historical  conscience"    of  the 
House,  and  ask  did  the  firm  planting  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  at 
that  period  promote  toleration  in  that 
country,  or  secure  the  religious  liberties 
of  the  people  ?    The  last  great  struggle 
of  the  Irish  race  was  made  round  Sie 
walls  of  Limerick,    and  ended   not  in 
defeat,  but  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
ratified  by  William,  which  guaranteed 
religious  liberty  to  the  Irish  Catholics. 
They  all  knew  the  result.     The  Catholic 
regiments  laid  down  their  arms— a  few 
of  the  soldiers  took  service  under  the 
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revolutionary  King,  but  the  majority,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty,  entered  the 
service  of  foreign  Princes,  and  departed 
from  their  native  land  feeling  confident 
that  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  they  had 
secured  that  for  which  they  struggled — 
religious  freedom  and  the  security  of 
property.  What,  however,  was  the  re- 
sult? Hardly  had  the  Catholics  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  hardly  had  the 
brave  men  who  fought  so  fearlessly  set 
sail  till  the  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Established  Church; 
and  instead  of  that  toleration,  that  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  that  protection  of 
property  which  was  guaranteed  to  the 
Irisn  Catholics  by  the  treaty,  a  series  of 
Penal  Laws  was  enacted  against  the  Lrish 
people,  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  property  of  the  Catho- 
lics was  confiscated — ^their  priests  were 
banished — no  Catholic  was  allowed  to 
carry  arms — ^to  hold  any  office  in  the 
State — a  Catholic  was  not  permitted  to 
be  a  barrister — to  be  an  attorney — to  be 
a  doctor — to  enter  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  he  could  not  hold  a  lease  of 
land  for  more  than  thirty-one  years — ^he 
was  not  permitted  to  be  apprenticed  to 
a  trade— -he  was  shut  out  from  the  guilds 
— ^he  could  not  even  become  a  shoemaker, 
or  tailor,  or  a  barber — he  was  denied 
the  right  to  be  educated — to  him  it  was 
only  permitted  to  live  and  be  a  serf  in 
his  own  land.  This  was  the  standard  of 
toleration  raised  in  Lreland  by  the  Es- 
tablished Church — this  was  the  religious 
liberty  which,  according  to  the  **  histori- 
cal conscience  "  of  the  right  hon.  Gtentie- 
man  opposite,  was  maintained  by  that 
Church  .*  These  laws  were  as  immoral 
as  they  were  cruel.  By  these  the  Con- 
forming son  was  taught  to  rob  his  father, 
the  wife  was  encouraged  to  acquire  sepa- 
rate property  by  repudiating  her  alle- 
giance to  her  husband,  children  were 
seized  and  made  proselytes  in  infancy; 
and  these  laws  were  enacted  by  an 
Established  Church  House  of  Commons, 
elected  by  Protestant  electors,  and  passed 
by  an  Established  Church  House  of 
Peers,  the  working  majority  of  which 
almost  invariably  consisted  of  Prelates 
of  that  Church,  which  we  were  told  last 
night  held  up  the  ''standard  of  tolera- 
tion," and  preached  the  Qt)ST)el  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good- will  to  all  manldnd. 
He  was  unwilling  to  trespass  on  the 
attention  of  the  ^use  at  any  length  on 


so  important  an  occasion  as  the  present 
when  so  many  Members  who  had  greater 
claims  were  anxious  to  take  a  part  in 
the  debate.     He  could  not,  however,  re- 
frain from  congratulating  the  House  and 
the  Empire  on  the  advance  made  on  this 
question  since  he  (Sir  John  Gray)  brought 
it  before  the  late  Parliament  in  the  year 
1866  at  the  request  of  a  conference  of 
his  brethren  in  the  Irish  representation. 
Many  Members  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment were  Members  of  tnat  Parliament 
also,  and  would  remember  that  he  foimd 
some  difficulty  in  getting  a  day  fixed  for 
the  discussion.     It  was  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  at 
the  head  of  the  present  Government  for 
the  assistance  given  him  at  that  period, 
to  which  he  m^nly  owed  the  opportunity 
he  got  for  bringing  forward  his  Motion. 
But  though  he  obtained  a  frdl  discussion 
he  was  not  able  to  bring  the  question  to 
a  division,  owing  to  the  general  apathy 
that  prevailed,  because  of  the  then  aV 
sence  of  all  hope  of  any  practical  result. 
That  is  not  quite  three  years  since.     He 
(Sir  John  Gray)  was  not,  however,  even 
then  without  hope— he  had  confidenoe 
in  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  in  the 
justice  of  the  English  people.    In  the 
succeeding  year — 1867 — ^he  found  less 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  day  for  the  dis- 
cussion,  and  they  had  the    additional 
advantage  of  a  division,  and  in  a  full 
House  his  Motion  was  defeated  by  Lord 
Derby's  Government  by  only  a  majority 
of  12.     That  division  was,  jto  his  appro* 
hension,  conclusive  as  to  the  advance  of 
opinion,  and  he  felt  that  the  hour  of 
justice  had  so  nearly  arrived  that  the 
question  must  pass  from  the  hands  of  a 
non-official  Member  and  be  transferred 
from  below  the  Gangway  to  the  leading 
Benches.     In    that    opinion    his    Iri£ 
brethren  concurred.     The  question  did 
pass  not  only  from  below  the  Gtmg^ay 
to  the  leading  Benches  but  to  the  front 
Bench,  and  not  only  to  the  front  Bench 
but  to  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— and  he  might  say,  even  in  his  presenoe, 
to  the  hands  of  the  leading  Statesman  of 
the  day — ^the  man  whom  me  world  would 
recognize  hereafter  as  the  great  States- 
man who  gave  peace  and  prosperity  to 
Ireland,  and  strength  and  Liberty  to  the 
Empire  by   the   just    and  wise   Irish 
policy  he  was    orig^ating  —  a  policy 
that  would  identify  his  name  with  the 
first  great  effort  during  three  centu^ 
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riM  of  Englifih    rule,  to  extend  reli-! 
giooji  justice  to  the  Irish  people.     In ' 
three  jeart  the  anestion  had  adranoed 
not  only  to  the  Ministerial  Bench,  bat  - 
had  reached  the  Throne,  and  obtained 
the  gracious  sanction  and  approral  of 
the  Queen.   ['*No,  no!"]  \^Tiat!  Have 
Oentlemen  opposite  not  read  the  gra-j 
cious  Speech  of  their  Queen,  in  which 


she   recommends  this  House    and  the 


other  House  of  Paiiiament  to  adopt 
fuch  wise  and  prudent  legislation,  with 
regard  to  the  religious  interest  of  Ire-  j 
land,  as  would  give  peace  and  content-  | 
ment  to  all  her  subjects  in  that  kingdom? 
I  repeat  then,  widi  emphasis,  that  this! 
question  has  advanced  to  the  Throne,  | 
and  that  not  only  the  Parliament  and 
the  Cabinet,  but  the  Sovereign  and  the 
people  of  these  realms  are  of  one  accord 
on  the  great  question  raised  by  the  Bill 
before  us,  and  determined  to  do  full 
though  tardy  justice  on  that  subject  to 
the  Irish  nation.  Having  thus  briefly 
alluded  to  the  rapid  advance  made  in 
public  opinion,  he  would  ask  the  further 
indtdgence  of  the  House,  and  with  per- 
mission offer  a  few  observations  on  some 
of  the  topics  embodied  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Amendment  against  the  policy  of  just 
government  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Ueutleman  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent 
address  last  night  said  that  it  was  an 
historical  fact  that  whatever  change  was 
made  in  the  Church  in  Ireland,  that 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  a  change 
was  made,  it  invariably  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  the  pockets  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords. In  that  his  (Sir  John  Gbay's) 
'* historical  conscience"  quite  coincided 
with  the  ''historical  conscience"  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition;  and  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  omitted  to  supply 
proofs  of  his  statement,  he  (Sir  John 
way)  would  ask  permission  to  supple- 
ment that  statement  by  official  prooM  of 
its  accuracy.  On  this  subject  he  (Sir 
John  Gray)  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  Iri^  landlords 
pocketed  the  plunder  of  that  very  Church, 
as  defenders  of  which  their  representa- 
tives appeared  there  that  night,  and  he 
made  a  few  extracts  from  the  Hetums  of 
Lord  Derby's  Church  Commission  of 
1867,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  exaggerate 
the  facts  when  he  said  that  the  Irish 
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Protectant  laadknda  were  ihm  gml 
spc^iatom  of  the  Clmrdft,  and  amao- 
priatedto  themselrestheplniidflref  thil 
institution  which  therproieaaed  to  leten. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  Hooae  wA 
many  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  ^al 
assertion,  which^  however  ooiieo]iii§^y  at  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  not  a  Terr  oomfli- 
mentarv  statement  for  their  ijmAat  to 
make  as  to  the  purity  of  the  iBOtzves  of 
the  Irish  Church  defendeiB.  Begimunig 
with  Ulster,  the  first  case  he  woold  cite 
was  that  of  a  distinguished  Duke,  the 
late  Viceroy  in  Ireland,  who,  as  IVoa- 
dent  of  the  Church  Defence  Aasodalioa 
of  Ulster,  would  be  admitted  to  have  a 
a  claim  to  precedence.  That  noUe  Doka 
was  reported  by  the  Boyal  OommiflsoB- 
ers — of  whom  tiie  right  hon.  Gkntkniin 
the  Member  for  the  Univ^vitj  of  Dub- 
lin (Dr.  Ball)  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  able — to  be  poooeaBod  of 
5,736  acres  of  the  episcopal  lands  of 
Derry,  and  of  other  lands  of  the  aaais 
character,  the  extent  of  whi<^  was  not 
given.  These  lands  were  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  noble  mansion  ctf 
Baronscourt---than  which  there  is  not  a 
more  princely  residence  in  Ireland — and 
may  bie  said  in  fact  to  be  demeane  lands. 
For  that  vast  territory  he  pays  the 
Church  an  annual  rent  of  £69  12e.  1^., 
and  a  fine  of  £678  11«.  9<^.,  TnfilrSTig  a 
total  annual  payment  of  £748  8#.  10^., 
or  about  2«.  Id,  per  acre.  Adjoining 
Baronscourt  is  situate  the  prosperous 
town  of  Newtownstewart,  around  which 
are  cliistered  the  ruined  churches  and 
castles  of  the  O'Neils — sad  memorials  of 
a  Koyal  house,  and  historic  monuments 
of  the  fate  of  the  ruin  and  confiscation 
for  conscience'  sake  that  befell  a  con- 
quered but  a  chivalrous  race.  On  turn- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  adjoining  dio- 
cese of  Kilmore  he  found,  according  to 
the  same  Betum,  that  a  Mr.  Jones,  the 
descendant  of  a  Welshman  of  that  name, 
who  had  to  be  imported  to  perform  epis- 
copal functions  in  Ireland — ^the  native 
Bishops  having  refused  to  have  any  iden- 
tification with  me  State  Church— enjoyed 
5,938  acres  of  the  episcopal  lands  of 
which  his  episcopal  progenitor  had  the 
fiduciary  charge,  and  for  this  princely 
territory  this  son  of  the  Church  pays 
only  £725  lbs,  10(^.  annually,  including 
rent  and  fines— or  about  2*.  bd,  per  acre. 
In  the  same  diocese  there  were  many 
aristocratic  descendants  of  another  epis- 
copal family — the  Beresfords — whose 
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ancestor  came  to  Ireland,  and  settled 
in  Coleraine  in  1614  as  the  bailiff  of  the 
London  traders,  when  James  I.  re- 
solved to  plant  Ulster  with  Protestants 
imported  to  occupy  the  lands  and  churches 
from  which  the  Catholics  were  expelled. 
One  member  of  that  episcopal  family  is 
reported  by  the  Conmiissioners  to  hold 
in  perpetuity  3, 731  acres  2  roods  9  perches 
of  the  see  lands  of  Kilmore,  and  another 
member  of  the  family — the  Most  Rev. 
Father  in  God,  Marcus  Jervis  Beresford, 
now  Lord  Primate  of  Lreland,  holds  also 
in  perpetuity  3,777  acres  3  roods  and  36 
perches  of  the  ancient  see  lands  of 
Kilmore,  ifor  which  they  pay  the  Church 
the  nominal  rent  respectively  of  £826 
13«.  ed.y  and  £765  6«.  3d,,  or  equal  to 
4*.  Id,  per  acre  per  annum.  They  heard 
a  great  deal  last  night  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
about  the  fiduciary  chcuracter  imposed 
on  Church  property.  His  speech  on 
that  branch  of  the  subject  was  quite 
learned  and  instructive,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  person  who  could  speak  so  eloquently 
on  the  nature  of  trusts  will  highly  ap- 
preciate the  fiduciary  care  manifested 
by  this  episcopal  family  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  see  lands  over  which  they, 
from  time  to  time,  presided.  Possibly 
the  fiduciary  Bishops  thought  the  best 
mode  of  discharging  the  trusts  com- 
mitted to  them  would  be  the  establishing 
the  members  of  their  own  families  as 
magnates  in  the  land,  by  conferring  on 
them  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church.  Ijq  addition  to  the  two  cases 
referred  to  he  referred  to  some  of  the 
Beresford  Bishops,  who  carried  out  the 
fiduciary  duties  confided  to  them  by  es- 
tablishing for  another  member  of  their 
family  —  the  Marquess  of  Waterford, 
President  of  the  Church  Defence  Asso- 
ciation of  Munster — a  right  to  1,532 
acres  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  see  of 
Kilmore.  In  the  see  of  Armagh  the 
same  system  prevails.  One  of  the  Max- 
wells— also  a  descendant  of  an  episcopal 
family,  whose  ancestor  was  imported 
from  Scotland  to  be  "planted"  as  a 
Protestant  on  the  lands  of  the  Catholics 
who  were  expelled  for  not  conforming, 
and  who  rose  by  means  of  the  Church 
to  wealth  and  dignity,  and  eventually 
founded  the  Earldom  of  Famham,  holds 
2,133  acres  at  £256  10*.  yeariy,  about 
2».6d,  per  acre.  In  MeaUi  diocese  the 
Balfours,  also  an  ecclesiastical  family, 
hold  8,273  acres  at  £387  ISi.  lOd.,  or 


about  lid.  per  acre,  and  Meath  contains 
some  of  the  richest  land  in  Ireland.  In 
Dublin  the  same  alineation  to  scions  of 
episcopal  families  prevailed,  and  one  of 
that  lucky  class,  Mr,  Cobbe,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  political  activity,  and  a 
great  friend  of  the  Church,  holds  7,050 
acres  of  the  see  lands  of  Dublin  in  per- 
petuity for  £233  7*.  lOd.  per  annum,  or 
less  than  Sd.  per  acre.  The  last  illus- 
tration he  womd  trouble  the  House  with 
was  taken  from  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  who  came  as  a  clerical  adven- 
turer to  Ireland,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
good  tidings  of  the  good  things  that  were  to 
be  obtained  there,  and  eventually  reached 
the  mitre  and  grasped  an  Earlaom — ^the 
Earl  of  Normanton — ^holds  8,510  acres 
of  the  best  lands  in  Ireland  at  4«.  ^. 
per  acre.  The  lands  are  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  this  House,  they  ad- 
join the  property  of  .Lord  Derby,  and 
form  part  of  a  tract  so  rich  and  fertile 
that  it  is  called  the  Gulden  Yale  of  Ire- 
land, and  which  would  on  an  average 
bring  £2  an  acre.  He  might  multiply 
similarly  gross  instances  of  see  lancb 
alienated  to  members  of  episcopal  fami- 
lies and  others  at  rents  so  purely  nomi- 
nal that  the  lands  might  as  well  have 
been  confiscated  by  the  Bishops  for  the 
benefit  of  their  descendants---a  course 
which,  on  reflection,  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  severely  censured  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  it,  in  fact,  seemed 
to  be  the  most  effective  application  of 
the  property  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Church.  Looking  then  to  the  see 
lands,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  parcelled  out  by  the  Bishops  to 
enrich  their  families  and  connections  and 
friends,  he  would  confidently  ask  who 
were  the  spoliators  of  the  Church — ^were 
they  the  men  who  sought  to  apply  the 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  or  were  they  not  rather  the  men 
who  appropriated  it  to  their  own  families, 
and  tne  men  who  continued  to  enjoy 
the  spoil  while  pretending  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere  to  be  the  only  friends  of 
the  Church?  He  for  one  flung  back  the 
term  spoliation  to  the  Benches  from 
which  it  issued,  and  denounced  the  men 
who  continued  to  hold  the  rich  and  fruit- 
ful lands  of  the  Church  as  family  per- 
quisites as  the  true  spoliators  of  that 
institution.  But  the  episcopal  lands  did 
not  contribute  the  only  property  of  the 
Church  which  was  spoliated  oy  me  Piro- 
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testant  landlords  of  Ireland.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  to  whose  elaborate 
speech  he  had  so  often  referred,  stated 
that  since  the  year  1834  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  pocketed  more  than  £3,000,000 
of  the  titne  rent-charge  which  ought  to 
hare  been  paid  to  the  Church.  He  (Sir 
John  Gray)  regretted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  a  little  more  precise 
in  his  figures,  for,  according  to  his  cal- 
culation, the  sum  so  pocketed  amounted 
more  nearly  to  £4,250,000 — ^money-spoil 
taken  from  the  Church,  and  x><>cketed 
by  the  Irish  landlord  friends  of  the 
dhurch.  This  sum  constituted,  how- 
ever, but  a  fraction  of  the  simi  total  of 
which  those  friends  of  the  Church  des- 
poiled it.  The  agitation  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords to  abolish  the  title  of  agistment, 
and  thus  free  their  grass  lands  and 
demesnes  frt>m  tithes,  while  still  leaving 
the  burden  on  their  agricultural  tenants, 
almost  created  a  clerical  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land quite  as  serious  as  that  with  which 
the  Church  defence  agitators  now  threaten 
the  State.  The  Irish  landlords  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament  were, 
however,  resolved — they  carried  their 
point,  and  to  this  day  the  der^  and 
Bishops  in  their  essays  on  the  Qiurch 
question  complain  of  that  spoliation. 
The  hon.  and  rev.  Henry  O'Brien, 
brother  to  Lord  Inchiquin,  a  respected 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  in  a 
remarkable  pamphlet  which  has  just 
issued  from  his  pen,  says — 

*'  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  a  tenth  of  their 
yalue,  and,  to  secure  that  tenth,  25  per  cent  had 
to  be  given  to  the  landlords  as  the  only  agents 
able  to  collect  them  from  the  indignant  native  oc- 
cupiers of  the  soil." 

He  did  not  think  the  rev.  gentleman  ex- 
aggerated very  much,  for  on  referring 
to  the  last  available  Hetums  of  the  value 
of  crops  in  Ireland,  he  found  corrobora- 
tion of  the  estimate.  The  House  must 
remember  that  tithes  meant  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce,  and  that  any  ad- 
justment as  to  the  commutation  was 
assumed  to  represent  that  tenth,  and 
the  tenth  sheep,  the  tenth  sack  of  po- 
tatoes, the  tenth  lamb,  the  tenth  q^q 
were  wont  to  be  exacted  in  Ireland; 
and  if  the  Church  had  a  right  to  the 
tithes  it  had  a  right  to  the  full  tenth  of 
the  whole  produce.  He  found  from  the 
last  Betums  that  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cidtural  crops  in  Ireland  in  1867,  ex- 
clusive of  pasturage,  was  £30,000,000, 
and  he  found  by  the  Hetums  of  the 
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-  Boyal  GommiBsioners  that  the  amonnt 
of  rent-charge  paid  to  the  Church  in  Hea 
of  the  tenth  of  the  produce  was  under 
£370,000.     The  difference  then  between 
£3,000,000  annually  and  the  £370,000 
was  merged  in  the  landlords'  rent,  and 
represented  the  amount  of  which  the 
Irish  landlords  despoiled  the  Church — 
their  loved,  cherished  Church — ^under  that 
one  head  of  spoliation.     Who,  theli,  he 
would  repeat,  were  the  spoliators  of  the 
Church  ?    Were  they  not — in  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition — ^the  Irish  landlords? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  with 
great  dogmatism  that  the  plan  of  capi- 
talization provided  for  in  the  2drd  clause 
of  the  Bill  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Church,  and  that  even  if  all  the  incum- 
bents commuted  their  life  interests  there 
would  be  no  balance  left  at  the  j>eriod 
when  all    the  annuitants  would    have 
passed  away.     He  regretted  to  observe 
that  on  that  evening    the    right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dublin  Uni- 
versity (Dr.  Ball)  endorsed  that  state- 
ment of  his  Chief,  and  even  added  that 
there  might  be  an  actual   money-loss 
but  that  there  could  be  no  gain.     He 
(Sir  John  Gray)  had  taken  some  trouble 
to  investigate  this    matter,   and  made 
some  careml  calculations  to  ascertain  the 
probable  working  of  the  capitalization, 
and  arrived  at  me  conclusion  that,  by 
proper  management,  there  would  result 
a  balance  that  would  give  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  present  income  of  the  En- 
dowed Church  as  the  income  available 
for  the  Disendowed  Church  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  annuities  secured  by  the 
Bill.     Not  content  with  his  own  calcu- 
lations, he  showed  his  result  to  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  such  subjects,   who 
confirmed    it.     But  if   the    right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  prove  right  in  his  es- 
timate, it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  by  disgorging  a  little  of  the 
Church  spoil  wmch  their  Leader  says 
they  put  into  their  own  pockets,  to  make 
up  the  difference,  and  thus  prove  the 
sincerity  of  their  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  their  cherished  institution.    The 
present  net  income  from  public  sources 
of  the  incumbents  is  reported  by  tiie 
Church  Commissioners  at  £48 1 ,  436  2«.  3J. 
The  Primate    and    other    ecclesiastical 
writers  report  it  as  less  than  £400,000; 
but  taking  it  at  the  highest  figure  it  will 
be  apparent  that  a  very  little  restitution 
of  the  plunder  of  Church  property  by 
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Irish  landlords,  of  whicli  their  Leader 
so  justly  complains,  would  render  the 
Church  altogether  independent  of  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  the  poorer  mem- 
bers. The  capital  simis  contemplated  by 
the  Act,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Alfired 
Lee  and  circulated  by  the  Church  Listi- 
tution,  is  £5,700,000.  This  £5,700,000 
might  easily  be  vested  in  lands  or  on 
good  Protestant  mortgages  at  4^  per 
cent,  which  would  produce  £256,500  a 
year.  K  the  Protestant  landlords  who 
nave  pocketed,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says,  so  much  of  the  money  of  the 
Church  since  1834,  would  re-pay  the 
Church  as  interest  on  that  simi  even 
4  per  cent,  it  would  bring  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  disendowed  Church  to  more 
than  £400,000  a  year,  assuming  that  the 
calculation  is  right,  that  eight-ninths  of 
the  landed  property  of  Lreland  is  owned 
by  Protestants.  Every  man  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  land  in  L*eland 
knows  that  me  usual  percentage  for 
agency  fees  is  5  per  cent  as  a  maximum. 
That  covers  all  &es  for  sub-agents,  bai- 
liflPs,  drivers,  &c. ;  and  surely  if  a  Pro- 
testant landlord  can  collect  his  own  rack- 
rents  for  5  per  cent  he  ought  not  to  have 
charged  his  beloved  Church  25  per  cent 
for  collecting  the  stipend.  But  he  would 
not  even  ask  the  Protestant  landlord  to 
disgorge  the  whole  of  the  25  per  cent. 
He  would  allow  him  as  much  as  any 
other  tithe- proctor  was  allowed;  and 
even  allowing  the  5  per  cent  for  collect- 
ing, there  is  at  present  merged  in  the 
land,  and  received  by  the  landlord  as 
rent,  a  clear  20  per  cent  of  the  property 
which  belonged  to  the  Church — ^part  of 
that  spoil  of  which  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position spoke,  and  that  being  property 
actually  paid  to  the  landlords  as  rent, 
and  retained  by  them  as  the  usurious 
tithe-proctor*  s  fee,  they  ought  in  all 
honesty,  and  no  doubt  judging  by  their 
professed  desire  to  sustain  the  Church 
they  will  feel  boimd  to  pay  it  over  hence- 
forth to  that  institution  which  is  the  life 
and  light  of  the  nation.  Ei^ht-tenths 
of  that,  the  Protestant  landlord'  portion 
of  the  spoil,  would  be  about  £88,000  a 
year,  which,  added  to  the  sums  already 
named,  would  place  the  Church  in  nearly 
the  same  position  financially  that  she  now 
enjoys.  He  did  not  ask  the  friends  of 
the  Church  to  disgoi^e  the  whole  of  the 
spoil  they  had  pocketed,  or  any  of  it. 
He  only  asked  them  to  pay  a  small  in- 
terest on  the  spoil  of  the  lajst  thirty-five 


years,  and  for  the  future  not  to  rob  the 
Church  by  the  usurious  demand  of  25 
per  cent  as  tithe-proctors'  fees  when  they 
could  get  the  work  done  for  less  than  5 
per  cent.  By  this  suggestion  be  would 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  Lish  Protestant 
landlords,  and  the  Church  would  test  the 
reality  of  their  pretended  devotion  to  its 
interests  and  its  financial  prosperity. 
He  hoped  they  would  hear  no  more  of 
spoliation  from  the  Opposition  Benches 
until  the  Lish  landlords  on  those  Benches 
shall  have  announced  their  determination 
to  disgorge  at  least  the  small  portion  he 
indicated  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  they 
have  exacted  from  the  Irish  Church.  H!e 
did  not  set  much  value  on  the  capitali- 
zation plan.  He  would  not  like  to  see 
any,  even  a  seeming  remnant  of  the  in- 
justice remaining,  no  matter  how  the 
fimd  mieht  be  accumidated  and  pre- 
served ;  out  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that 
the  question  before  them  was  removed 
far  above  the  narrow  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  would  cheer- 
fully accept  the  JBill  as  it  stood — as  a  Bill 
that  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  fair 
and  righteous  legislation  for  Ireland,  and 
would  for  the  sake  of  that  great  end,  and 
to  secure  the  entire  unity  of  action,  give 
up  any  special  opinions  of  his  own  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  great  measure 
before  them.  It  was  said  on  the  pre- 
vious night  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South-west  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Cross)  that  the  Fenians  had  made  no 
allusion  to  the  Church  question  in  any 
of  their  proclamations,  and  that  it  was 
not  therefore  one  of  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complained,  it  was  known 
to  every  Irish  Member  in  this  House— 
and  he  would  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site— ^that  the  Fenians,  with  whom  thej 
seemed  to  have  some  secret  alliance, 
were  persons  who  ignored  the  authority 
of  that  House,  of  me  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  the  Throne,  and  who  consequently 
would  never  come  there  as  petitioners. 
He  disagreed  with  the  Fenians ;  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  support  them, 
and  cherish  tnem,  and  stimulate  them, 
but  he  would  not.  He  told  them  that 
the  Fenians  would  seek  no  redress  from 
them — ^their  policy  was  to  repudiate  all 
Parliamenta^  action^  and  refer  only  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  He  was 
ever  anxious  to  dissuade  his  countiymen 
from  the  folly  of  such  a  mad  and  wicked 
policy.  He  told  them  again  and  ag^ain, 
and  ever  would  tell  them,  that  it  was  as 
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foolish  as  it  was  wrofBg  and  immoral, 
and  he  warned  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
the  ooorfle  they  were  taking  on  the  great 
question  of  religious  equality  was  the 
^e  pabulum  of  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion in  Ireland.  They  were  by  that 
course  confirming  the  people  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  doctrines  of  those  who  told 
them  not  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  re- 
dress, but  to  look  to  their  own  right 
arms.  The  policy  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Bill  was  on  the  other  hand 
the  only  policy  that  would  stifle  discon- 
tent by  giving  the  hope  and  the  reality 
of  justice.  He  supported  that  policy  be- 
cause it  would  unite  the  two  peoples  and 
the  two  kingdoms — ^it  woula  teach  the 
Irish  people  to  look  to  Parliament  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  and  persuade  them 
that,  though  centuries  of  misgovemment 
had  well  nigh  crushed  out  the  energies 
of  the  people,  the  Crown  had  at  length 
become  their  friend  and  the  law  their 
protection.  That  policy,  if  steadily  acted 
on,  would  rally  the  Irish  people  round 
the  Throne,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
law;  it  would  paralyze  Fenianism,  and 
put  an  end  to  its  proclamations. 

ViscoujTT  CEICHTON :  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  I  should  not  venture 
to  obtrude  myself  upon  the  House  of 
which  I  have  so  lately  become  a  Mem- 
ber. But  living  as  I  do  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  representing  a  northern 
constituency,  I  do  not  feel  it  consistent 
with  my  duty  to  give  a  silent  vote,  but 
as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  and  the  feel- 
mgs  of  those  among  whom  I  have  lived, 
and  the  constituents  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent.  I  bespeak,  therefore,  that 
indulgence  which  the  House  generally 
has  accorded  to  those  who  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  addressing 
them  for  the  first  time.  I  feel  that  dis- 
advantage the  more  as  the  subject  has 
been  so  thoroughly  handled,  and  the 
ground  so  fully  occupied  by  the  debates 
of  last  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
appeal  which  has  since  been  made  to  the 
country,  so  that  there  is  little  that  is 
fresh  to  advance  on  the  subject.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Sir 
John  Gray)  in  thinking  that  we  ought 
now  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  not  go  into  details  which  might 
more  properly  be  left  for  Committee.  1 1 
have  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the   measure  which  is 
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'now  imder  discussion  (Mir.  OimiiabtmB), 
and  also  to  the  epeeches  of  hon«  Mem- 
I  bers  who  have  spoken  in  defence  of  tke 
measure,  and  I  have  carefdll j  studied 
;  the  details  of  the  Bill  itself,  bat  I  ]i«?e 
'failed  to  discover  either  in  their  ami- 
ments  or  in  the  provinons  of  the  SlQ 
j  anything  tending  to  lessen  the  avenion 
which  1  have  always  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  projected  spoliati<Mi  of  tiia 
:  revenues  of  the  EstabUdbed  Ghnrch  in 
j  Ireland,  and  the  disconnection  of  religioa 
from  the  State  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     And,  Sir,  although  nothing 
could  be  more  lucid  or  admirable  than 
the  exposition  of  the  right  hon.  Ghentle- 
man  when  introducing  the  Bill  for  tiie 
first  time,  still,  however,  there  are  a  few 
points  upon  which  I  think  the  House  is 
entitled  to  some  further  explanation  at 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment; 
and  in  the  first  place  I  presume  we  may 
infer,  although  I  did  not  quite  dearly 
understand  it  to  be  so,  that  the  Bishops 
and  incumbents  are,  for  the  rest  of  their 
life,  or  for  the  time  that  they  continue 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office,  to  be 
left  in  possession  not  only  of  the  fabric 
of  the  glebe  houses,  but  also  of  such 
portions  of  the  glebe  lands  surroxmding 
the  houses  as  they  hold  in  their  own 
hands,  what  are  called  in  Ireland  the 
*  *  demesnes. ' '  Now,  these  demesnes  hare, 
for  the  most  part,  been  entirely  created 
by  former  incimibents,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  invested  their  money  in  their 
creation  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  possession 
and  for  the  uses  of  the  Church ;  this  in- 
vestment  may  be  looked  upon   in  the 
light  of  private  endowment  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
case  of   the  benefactions  of   Primates 
Boulter  and  Eobinson,  ought  to  be  re- 
spected.    But  we  are  told  that  upon  the 
lapse  of  the  present  incimibencies,  the 
New  Gbveming  Body  is  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  only  ten  acres  round  the  glebe 
houses  —  the  fabrics  themselves  being 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  utter  worthlessness  to  any- 
body else.  I  think,  therefore,  the  House 
has  a  right  to  be  informed  if  any  or  what 
deductions  from  the  price  of  mese  ten 
acres  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  im- 
provements, and  also  what  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  demesnes 
exceeding  ten  acres.    Again,  Sir,  there 
is  the  commutation  of  the  Regium  Jhrnttmy 
and  the  grant  to  Maynooth.     I  hare  al- 
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ways  understood  that  these  monies  hare 
been  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exche- 
uer,  the  ConsoHdatod  Fund,  or  some- 
ing  of  that  sort ;  and  although  I  had 
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not  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  House 
last  year  when  the  Resolutions  were 
passed,  I  heard  that  the  right  hon.  G-en- 
tleman  then  declared  that  on  no  account 
would  he,  or  those  with  whom  he  was 
acting,  think  of  bestowing  any  of  the 
confiscated  revenues  of  the  Church  upon 
the  members  of  any  other  denomination ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  their  declarations,  in  spite 
of  the  announcement  that,  in  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed,  no  deviation  from 
the  principles  laid  down  last  year  will 
be  found,  we  hear  that  the  commutation 
of  the  incomes  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
and  the  Maynooth  Professors,  amount- 
ing to  £1,100,000,  is  to  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  disposable  funds  of  the  confis- 
cated Church  property,  and  that  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  is  to  be  to  that  amount 
relieved  from  Irish  burdens  —  thus  ob- 
literating those  letters  of  iron  in  which 
it  is  written  that  the  money  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Irish  purposes.  Well,  Sir,  pri- 
vate endowments  are  to  be  respected, 
but  with  this  limitation — ^that  they  must 
date  from  the  year  of  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  11.,  1660.  But  why  fix  the 
date  at  1660  instead  of  1634  ?  Even 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  private  endowments 
should  date  from  this  year  ;  for  in  a 
Convocation  then  held  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  were  unanimously  received  and 
adopted  though,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  Archbishop  Ussher,  at  whose  instance 
the  Lambeth  Articles  were  adopted  in 
1615 ;  the  latter  were  never  formally  re- 
pealed. Now,  I  presume  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  what  was  the 
exact  dat«  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland.  Some  will  main- 
tain that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Papal  supremacy  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  I  believe  in  the 
year  1536 — two  years  later  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  others  will  date  it  from  the  sub- 
stitution, under  Edward  VI.,  of  the 
English  Liturgy  for  the  Latin  Mass  in 
1551  ;  while,  perhaps,  a  third  party, 
taking  into  account  the  changes  and 
disturbances  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
will  not  admit  that  a  final  settlement 
took  place  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
when,  in  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  in  I 
think  the  year  1560 — a  Parliament  at- 
tended by  three  Archbishops  and  seven- 


teen Bishops,  the  Reformation  was  ac- 
cepted with  only  two  dissentient  voices, 
and  subsequently  ecclesiastically  ratified 
in  a  Synod  convened  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
a  few  months  later.  However,  taxing 
the  very  latest  of  those  points  of  time, 
there  still  remcdns  a  period  of  106  years 
— a  period,  too,  of  very  considerable  zeal 
and  earnestness,  during  which  we  know 
for  certain  that  many  private  valuable 
endowments  were  bestowed  on  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Well,  Sir,  I  admit  that 
the  troubled  state  of  that  period  would 
perhaps  make  it  difficult  now  to  trace 
the  source  of  some  of  those  endowments ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  between 
£30,000  and  £40,000  a  year  were  re- 
gained for  the  Church  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Primate  Bramhall,  then 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  Lord  Strafford,  and 
Archbishop  Laud,  who,  I  think,  will 
hardly  be  accused  of  Calvinistic  or  Puri- 
tanical tendencies,  I  think  the  House 
will  see  that  as  to  this  portion  of  them, 
at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty 
whether  it  was  intended  for  Episcopal  op 
Presbyterian  purposes,  and  that  its  de- 
votion to  the  erection  of  lunatic  asylums 
would  be  a  distinct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  respecting  private  endowments. 
I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  but 
pass  on  to  notice  what  I  conceive  would 
be  the  unjust  operation  of  the  measure 
against  poor  curates  in  Ireland.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  view  I  will  mention  one 
instance  which  has  come  under  my  own 
observation  in  the  town  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  It  is  that  of  a 
poor  curate  who,  thirty  years  ago,  was 
m  his  father's  office,  but  having  changed 
his  views  in  life  had  taken  Holv  Orders. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  had  been  in 
the  receipt  of  £70  a  year  from  the  Church 
fund.  He  had  lately  had  besides  an  ad- 
ditional income  of  £60  a  year  as  garri- 
son chaplain,  but  that  source  of  income 
was  fluctuating,  and  might  cease  at  any 
time.  That  worthy  man  had  a  wife,  and, 
like  most  Irish  curates,  several  children. 
Under  the  present  Bill,  the  hopes  of 
advancing  hmiself  in  life  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  clerical  profession  would 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  he  would  be  con- 
demned for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his 
miserable  £70  a  year.  Now,  Sir,  as  re- 
gards the  principle  of  the  measure  itself, 
1  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  my 
satisfaction    that    the   ** levelling   up'* 
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sclieme,  as  it  was  termed  last  Session, 
is  not  to  be  revived ;  for  much  as  I  de- 
precate the  proposed  measure,  I  should 
view  with  stul  more  distrust  and  dislike 
any  scheme  for  propping  up  existing  in- 
stitutions by  the  co-endowment  of  ano- 
ther, and,  as  I  believe,  alien  and  hostile 
creed  ;  and  in  the  second  place  —  for  I 
suppose  it  behoves  us  now-a-days  to  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies — that  we  are 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  pains  of  a 
lingering  deatn  but,  by  the  favour  and 
excessive  benevolence  of  our  executioners, 
a  short,  sharp  and  speedy  termination  is 
to  be  put  to  our  sufferings.  But,  Sir,  I 
fear  that  these  two  topics  exhaust  all  liie 
gratitude  which  I  am  capable  of  enter- 
taining towards  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  form  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, for  I  confess  that  I  am  utterly 
imable  to  appreciate  their  assurances 
that  the  result  of  this  measure  will  be 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, to  the  interests  of  Protestantism, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  property,  the 
laws  and  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. I  suppose  the  object  of  disestab- 
lishment is  to  remove  a  sentimental 
and  of  disendowment  is  to  remove  a 
practical  grievance ;  but,  if  I  mistake 
not  very  much,  one  of  the  very  first 
effects  of  the  measure  will  be  to  add 
another  practical  grievance  to  those 
which  are  already  supposed  to  exist. 
There  is  a  very  wide  spread,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  natural,  idea  among  the 
peasantry  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
enter  into  or  comprehend  all  the  subtle- 
ties and  intricacies  of  the  question,  that 
when  the  Church  is  done  away  with,  and 
the  pfiursons,  as  they  imagine  they  will 
be,  are  sent  about  their  business,  that 
they  wiU  no  longer  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  tithe  com- 
mutation rent-charge,  ,and  that  accord- 
ingly there  will  be  a  corresponding  di- 
minution in  their  rent ;  when,  therefore, 
they  come  to  the  office  on  the  next  rent 
day  and  are  told  that  they  are  not  to  get 
any  diminution,  but  are  for  the  future 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  lunatics,  and 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  instead  of  the 
clergyman  who  resides  amongst  them 
and  spends  his  money  in  indiscriminate 
charity  and  employment  of  labour,  they 
wiU  very  naturally  think  that  they  have 
been  sold  ;  and  not  being  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  themselves  will  ever 
come  imder  the  category  of  those  classes 
intended  to  be  relieved,  will  consider  an 
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almost  imperceptiblediminution of  county 
cess  a  very  inadequate  return  for  what 
they  had  been  led  to  expect.     Well,  Sir, 
I  believe  that  will  be  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  the  measure  upon  the  class  it 
is  intended  to  benefit ;  but  what  will  be 
its  effect  upon  the  class  that  it  is  intended 
to  despoil  r  What  wiU  be  its  effect  upon 
the  scattered  families  of  poor  Frotestfuits 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  Tvhoee 
ancestors  settled  there  on  the  faith  of 
pledges  that  they  and  their  descendants 
shomd    have  the  ministrations   of  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Keformed  KeHgion  maintained  for  them^ 
when  they,  few  in  numbers,  possessing 
little  wealth,  and  not  backed  up  by  re- 
sident gentry  to  help  them  with  their 
purse  and  their  influence,  are  deprived 
of  the  ministrations  now  within   their 
reach  ?  How  will  they  maintain  a  clergy- 
man to  baptize  their  children,  to  train 
them  in  the  paths  of  knowledge   and 
virtue,  and  in  their  dyin^  hour  to  minis- 
ter the  consolations  of  religion  ?  Sir,  for 
an  answer  we  have  not  to  look  back  to 
history,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  what 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century — an  age  of  spiritual  deadness, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  provi- 
sion for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  more  uncivilized  parts  of 
the  country,  many  of  the  meaner  people, 
as  Archbidiop  King  relates,  and  among 
them  the  descendants  of  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers, were  daily  going  off  to  Popery. 
History,  we  are  told,  never  fails  to  re- 
peat itself,  and  this  I  say  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  measure,  and  those  who  have 
initiated  it  will  have  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility, and  I  do  not  envy  them  the 
burden,  that  the  light  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  will  be  extinguished  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland.     Sir,  I  believe  this  to  be  es- 
sentially a  poor  man's  question  —  not  a 
rich  man's.   I  believe  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land— as  indeed  the  Church  everywhere, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
to  the  contrary — to  be  the  Church  of  the 
poor  and  not  of  the  rich.    I  hold  that 
to  be  the  essence  of  an  EstabHshment, 
as  opposed  to  the  voluntary  system,  that 
its  ministrations  should  be  provided  free 
of  expense  to  those  who  are  not  able  to 
contribute  themselves  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  minister  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Churches.    I  shall  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  those  arguments  by  which  it 
has  been  argued,  and  I  hold  successfully 
argued,  that  this  measure  will  be  de- 
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structive  of  the  rights  of  property.  I 
shall  not  weary  the  House  by  endea- 
vouring to  prove  that  St.  Patrick  was  a 
Protestant,  or  that  the  Bishops  of  the 
Irish  Church  deduce  their  succession  in 
uninterrupted  descent  from  him,  while 
the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  are  intru- 
ders, deriving  their  orders  firom  Home 
and  Spain.  I  will  not  enumerate  the 
legislative  enactments  by  which  her  pro- 
perty was  granted  and  settled  upon  her, 
and  the  collateral  securities  by  which 
they  were  gueuranteed  when  changes 
affecting  her  status  and  integrity  were 
accomplished.  All  these  matters  have 
been  so  debated  and  thrashed  out  both 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
and  in  the  interval  when  the  appeal  was 
being  made  to  the  country,  that  it  woxdd 
require  one  with  more  eloquence  than  I 
possess  to  lay  them  before  the  House  in 
a  shape  which  would  command  its  for- 
bearance and  attention.  But,  Sir,  I  hope 
the  House  will  bear  with  me  a  little 
while  longer  while  I  endeavour  to  state, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  my  views  as  to  the 
reasons  which  are  usually  assigned  by 
those  who  advocate  a  change  imprece- 
dented  and  almost  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  I  believe 
the  main  a^ument  briefly  stated  is  this 
— that  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body, 
or  I  believe  to  speak  correctly,  an  aggre- 
gate of  corporations,  having  been  con- 
nected with  and  endowed  by  the  State, 
with  cert€iin  property  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, and  havmg  failed  in  that  purpose, 
it  is  competent  for  the  State  to  dissolve 
that  connection  and  to  resume  those  en- 
dowments. I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer 
to  go  into  the  difference  between  the 
rights  of  corporations  and  the  rights  of 
individuals,  but  as  far  as  regards  tithes, 
which  make  up  the  chief  part  of  her 
property,  I  do  not  think  any  date  can 
be  assigned  for  the  period  when  the  State 
can  be  said  to  have  endowed  the  Church 
with  them.  I  believe  that  tithes  have 
been  Church  property  existing  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  though  unknown  to 
the  Irish  Church  at  the  Council  of  Cashel 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  then  granted  for  the  first 
time,  but  were  rather  an  assertion  of  the 
Church's  right,  believed  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  which  the  State  lent  its  active 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  ;  but  I  do  not 
admit  that  the  sole  or  even  the  primary 
purpose  or  mission  of  the  Irish  Church 
is  to  convert  the  Boman  Catholics.    I 


believe  the  first  test  of  her  efficiency  is 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  kept  in 
her  fold  and  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  those  committed  to  her  charge ; 
and  however  much  in  times  past  j&om 
causes,  over  which  she  at  least  had  no 
control,  her  ministers  may  have  neglected 
their  duties,  even  those  who  are  now 
seeking  her  destruction  are  compelled 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  piety  and  de- 
votedness  of  her  clergy,  the  zeal  and  li- 
berality of  her  laity,  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  churches,  of 
curates  and  of  congregations  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  ^neration  —  and  if  I  am  told 
that  die  nas  failed  altogether  as  a  mis- 
sionary Church,  I  can  point  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  different  Church  Mission- 
ary Societies,  especially  in  Connaught, 
whereby  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
number  of  churches  has  been  increased 
j&om  seven  to  thirty ;  of  congregations, 
from  thirteen  to  fifty-seven ;  of  clergy, 
from  eleven  to  thirty-five;  and  of  the 
Church  population,  notwithstanding  emi- 
gration, 2,326  souls  ;  while  by  the  in- 
strumentaUty  of  the  West  Connaught 
Church  Endowment  Society,  during  the 
last  nine  years  nearly  £25,000  have  been 
collected,  and  nine  districts  have  been 
provided  with  churches,  schools,  and  a 
permanent  endowment  for  a  clergyman. 
But,  Sir,  admitting  that  she  luis  not 
made  as  much  progress  in  missionary 
work  as  might  have  been  desired  or 
hoped  for  since  the  period  of  the  Kefor- 
mation,  what,  I  ask,  is  the  main  reason 
and  cause  ?  Because  she  has  been  used 
by  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  Parliament  as  a  political  en- 
gine ;  and  because  Ireland  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  made  the  battle-field 
for  contending  parties ;  and  I  must  here 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
I  enumerate  the  causes  which  have  ope- 
rated to  hinder  her  efficiency,  for  I  think 
that  when  an  English  Parliament  is  asked 
to  assent  to  a  measure  like  the  present, 
it  is  but  fair  that  it  should  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  causes  assigned  for  this 
measure  are  causes  having  their  origin 
in  the  action  of  Parliament  itself,  llie 
selections  of  her  Bishops  and  superior 
clergy  were  made  more  with  the  view  of 
advancing  English  rule  and  English 
power  than  for  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  and  instruction  of  the 
people — ^the  very  fact  of  the  Eeformation 
originating  in  England  was  sufficient  of 
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itself  to  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  Irish , 
and  this  hostility  to  the  English  race 
rather  than  to  the  religion — a  hostility 
havine  its  origin  in  oays  when  the 
Ohurch  itself  was  Homan  Catholic,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Irish 
languaee  there  is  even  to  this  day  no 
word  for  Protestant  —  Sassenach  or 
Saxon  is  the  only  equivalent  for  it.  Such 
was  the  dread  of  the  Irish  language,  or 
the  desire  of  extinguishing  it,  that  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (2nd  Elizabeth),  pro- 
Tided  that  if  an  Irish  priest  were  i^o- 
rant  of  the  English  language,  he  mi^ht 
perform  the  Church  Service  in  Latm ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Latin  Edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  was  never  circulated  in 
Ireland,  and  consequently  the  service 
used  in  those  parts  of  Lreland  where 
the  clergy  were  ignorant  of  English, 
must  have  been  the  old  Boman  service. 
Spenser  describes  the  kind  of  men  who 
were  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  fill  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Church  in  graphic 
language.  Affain,  the  condition  of  the 
country,  rent  by  civil  war,  which  was 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Popes 
and  their  emissaries,  prevented  the  spread 
of  religion ;  and  after  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  had 
given  some  hopes  of  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  progress,  thirty  years'  cessation  from 
internal  discord  had  enabled  the  Church 
to  make  some  progress  in  establishing 
religion  and  order,  the  Mghtfiil  massa- 
cres of  1641,  directed  chiefly  against  the 
members  of  her  Communion — for  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  rebels  were  ordered 
to  spare  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  the 
North — diminished  her  numbers,  and 
the  subsequent  accession  to  power  of 
Cromwell,  whose  perhaps  necessary  re- 
taliation and  cruelties  had  increased  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  to  England  and 
to  the  Beformation,  instead  of  bringing 
redress  or  consolation  to  the  afflicted 
Church,  only  increased  her  troubles ;  for 
the  Bepublican  Government  which  had 
overturned  the  monarchy  and  the  Church 
in  England,  was  not  likely  to  deal  more 
leniently  with  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
but  suppressed  her  Liturgy,  imprisoned 
her  Bishops  and  clergy,  and  sequestered 
the  revenues  of  her  benefices  and  sees. 
If  we  take  into  account  the  further 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  James  11.,  I 
think  it  wiU  be  admitted  that  she  never 
had  anything  like  approaching  to  a  fair 
chance  till  the  time  of  William  HE. ;  but 
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even  then  the  causes  which  before  ope- 
rated to  impair  her  efficiency  were  atOl 
in  existence.     Everybody  will  remember 
Dean  Swift's  humourous  description  of 
the  Englishmen  who  came  over  to  fill 
the  Irish  benefices  in  his  time — ^namely, 
that  they  were  the  highwaymen  who  had 
robbed  the  true  and  reverend  miasion- 
aries  on  Hounslow  Heath  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Ireland,  and  personating  their 
victims,  came  with  the  vestments  and 
credentials  robbed  by  them,  and  procured 
admission  to  the  Irish    livings.      The 
Penal  Laws,  enacted  professecQy  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  in  reality  in- 
creased  the    aversion    of   the    Homan 
Catholics  towards  her,  and  deepened  the 
mutual  animosities  of  party  and  oreed. 
Then,  again,  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
landlords  prevented  the  increase  of  the 
Protestant  population  by  preferring  Ro- 
man Catholic  tenants,  who,  being  acous- 
tomed  to  a  lower  scale  of  living,  were 
prepared  to  offer,  though  not  always  to 

Say,  any  amount  of  rent  which  might  be 
emanded,  and  consequently  to  outbid 
the  former,  who,  being  unable  to  live  by 
farming,  emigrated  in  large  numbers ; 
indeed  till  the  famine  time,  emigration 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Pro- 
testants. And  it  was  not  only  by  these 
external  operations  that  the  Church  was 
affected  and  her  usefulness  impaired. 
Successive  legislative  enactments  stripped 
her  of  her  property  and  diminished  ner 
revenues.  Again,  by  the  selfish  polioy 
of  a  Parliament  of  Protestant  landlords, 
the  clergy  were  deprived  of  the  tithe  of 
agistment ;  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  suspended  ten  bishoprics,  and  out  of 
their  incomes  and  a  tax  laid  upon  those 
of  the  remainder,  vestry  cess  hitherto 
levied  as  a  Church  rate  was  supplied,  and 
her  already  maimed  revenues  were  fur- 
ther diminished  by  the  operation  of  the 
tithe  commutation  rent-charge,  where- 
by at  one  swoop  a  fourth  of  the  tithes 
still  remaining  were  handed  over  to  the 
landlords.  When,  therefore,  you  con- 
sider that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  Church  population  of  Ireland  was 
100,000  to  800,000  Roman  Catholics,  or 
one  in  eight ;  and  at  the  last  Census  it 
was  700,000  to  4,500,000,  or  one  to  six- 
and-a  half ;  and  when  you  consider  that 
this  actual  and  relative  increase  in  her 
numbers  has  taken  place  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  she  has  failed  to  con- 
vert all  Ireland  to  the  Protestant  faith^ 
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but  tliat  she  existfl  at  all ;  and  the  injus- 
tice of  the  measure  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  fi*om  the  clergy  who  have 
extorted  by  their  conduct,  even  from 
their  enemies,  unqualified  praise  and 
approbation,  property  which  was  without 
questioning  freely  bestowed  on  men  con- 
fessedly unworthy  of  it  two  centuries 
ago,  and  which,  had  it  come  down  un- 
mutilated  and  in  its  entirety,  woidd  have 
been  worth  £250,000  a  year  more  now, 
the  injustice,  I  say,  of  this  measure  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent.  The 
only  other  point  with  reference  to  which 
I  must  ask  leave  to  make  a  few  observa-* 
tions  is  the  argument  directed  against, 
what  may  perhaps  be  called,  the  senti- 
mental part  of  the  grievance, — ^namely, 
Establisnment,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Church  is  the  symbol  of  ascendancy, 
and  that  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
insulted  and  aggrieved  by  the  specteuale 
of  the  ministers  of  a  smaller  body  in 
connection  and  communion  with  the 
State,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever 
advantages  and  dignity  may  be  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  connection. 
Now  I  am  afraid  that  this  feeling,  though 
ennobled  with  the  name  of  a  sentimental 
grievance,  partakes  more  closely  of  the 
nature  of  a  more  sordid  and  less  dignified 
emotion — namely  envy,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  envy  as  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson 
*'  Pain  felt  and  malignity  conceived  at 
the  sight  of  excellence  and  happiness." 
But  after  all,  what  is  this  ascendancy — 
it  is  not  the  existence  of  Penal  Laws,  for 
every  vestige  of  them  have  long  been 
swept  off  the  statute  book ;  it  is  not  the 
exclusion  of  Boman  Catholics  from  the 
high  offices  of  State,  for  one  of  that  per- 
suasion now  fills  the  post  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Irelemd,  the  highest  office  to 
which  a  subject  can  be  called  ;  and  out  of 
the  twelve  puisne  Judges,  eight  are 
Eoman  Catholics,  a  great  disproportion 
when  we  consider  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  two  creeds  at  the  bar.  In  what 
then  does  it  consist?  In  this  simple 
fact,  or  rather  in  the  assertion  of  this 
simple  fact,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Queen 
in  her  own  kingdom  over  a  foreign 
Potentate,  a  Potentate  who  would  not 
allow  the  subjects  of  that  Queen  to  build 
even  one  church  in  his  own  capital. 
Nor  is  this  ascendancy,  this  supremacy 
a  thing  of  recent  date,  although  finally 
established  by  Henry  Viil.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  English  monarchs  from  the 


earliest  times,  and  frtmi  the  days  of 
William  the  Conquerer  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  create  bishoprics  was  jealously 
guarded  as  one  of  the  highest  preroga- 
tives of  our  Sovereigpis.  This  prerogative 
was  more  jealously  asserted  in  Boman 
Catholic  days  than  afterwards,  for  when 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Cardinal  Vivian 
was  sent  as  legate  to  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Norway,  on  his  arrival  in  England 
the  King  sent  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and 
Winchester  to  ask  him  on  whose  autho« 
rity  he  grew  so  hardy  as  to  come  into  his 
kingdom  without  his  leave,  and  he  was 
not  permitted  to  travel  throughout  Eng- 
land without  giving  his  oath  that  he 
would  not  exercise  his  commission  with- 
out the  King's  leave.  In  this  supremacy 
of  the  Queen  then  lies  the  sole  vestige 
of  ascendancy  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  country ;  under  it  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  alien  religion, 
— for  I  assert  that  the  Boman  Cath(3ic  is 
the  alien  religion  as  opposed  to  the  na- 
tional— enjoy  a  ereater  degree  of  liberty 
than  is  accorded  perhaps  m  any  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  permitted  imHmited 
freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  and  of 
action  ;  and,  unhappily,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  ill  requite  this  forbearance 
by  indulging  in  inflammatory  and  sedi- 
tious harangues  and  by  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  elections 
to  an  extent  which  if  practised  in  Bo- 
man Catholic  France  or  Austria,  would 
roeedily  gain  for  them  an  introduction  to 
the  police  authorities  of  those  countries. 
And  when  this  supremacy  of  the  Queen 
is  abolished,  as  it  will  be  when  you  have 
accomplished  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  think  not  that  it  will  be  long 
before  another  is  substituted.  The  ma- 
chinery is  even  now  ready.  You  have  a 
Cardinal  Prince  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire — ^who,  I  fear,  is  beginning  to  lead 
by  the  nose  certain  distinguished  per- 
sonages on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
— at  the  head  of  a  powerful  hierarchy  and 
a  highly  organized  parochial  system  per- 
meating the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  ready  to  step  in  and  fill  the  void 
you  are  inviting  us  to  make,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  substitution  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  for  the  mild  and 
beneficent  rule  of  our  gracious  Sovereign. 
Sir,  I  believe  that  ascendancy,  that  IVo- 
testant  ascendancy  consists  in  that  which 
Parliament  never  had  the  power  to  give, 
and  which  no  Parliament  ever  will  have 
the  power  to  take  away.    I  believe  it 
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coojifto  in  liiryK  qrufitiai  4^  eaa^. 

mtU'n^Ma0»r  frngmlirr  aoui  nuinsftrj. 
whkh  lucT^  txxmM  tb«  cr>m^MraszT«lT 
im£»tik  aoO  of  UIsc«t  from  a  wildan«« 
into  a  gardea  asd  luu  p^opfed  is>  m&es 
with  a  thrirmg  and  indiucrk«Li  popol*- 
tkw.  Sir,  I  i^fff*:  Hua^  hahia  hxwe 
been  frj«rt«red  az^  maxnred  b j  tke  teack- 
ing  of  a  Chnrdi,  whkh  wikHe.  on  tlb&  oa« 
hand  h  aAacru  the  fre<-  and  anfiectered 
cczerciie  of  th&  rijsht  of  prirate  judgment 
ftad  of  the  interpretatzon  of  the  Holj 
Scnptnres,  on  the  other  bj  proriding  an 
independent  proriaon  for  its  ministers, 
merents  them  from  deierring  their  better 
judgment  to  theprejodicea,  azidtooo^esi 
the  caprices  of  their  congregaticns  mion 
whom  thejwocdd  otherwise  £e  dependent 
fbr  their  sopport.  Sir,  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  the  L&gudatnre — thoo^  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  its  power  it  maj  strip  her  of  her 
poMefifiions,  may  lower  the  social  status 
of  her  dergT,  and  maj  injure  the  State 
by  serering  the  connection  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  themt-— cannot  de- 
prive her  laitY  of  those  qualities  which 
they  owe  in  so  great  a  degree  to  her 
teaching  and  influence ;  but  this  it  can 
do  and  this,  I  fear,  much  will  be  the 
e£Eect  of  the  measure  we  are  now  inrited 
to  pass  ;  it  can  intensiiy  and  embitter 
those  party  feelings  which  have  un- 
happily so  long  existed  amongst  us.  It 
can  put  a  stop  to  that  era  of  progress 
and  prosperity  which  Ls  now  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  Ireland ;  it  can  exasperate 
and  disgust  by  a  sense  of  unmerited 
wrong — ^the  most  loyal,  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  the  most  improving  section 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Sir,  it  has 
been  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  has  taken  place  on  this 
subject  in  the  North  of  Ireland ;  we  have 
been  treated  to  boastings  about  the 
Liberal  flag  waving  in  triumph  over 
four  of  the  former  fortresses  of  ascend- 
ancy in  Ulster ;  but  independently  of  the 
fact  tliat  three  out  of  the  four  at  one 
time  or  another  returned  Members  hold- 
ing o[)inions  identical  with  those  of  their 
present  representatives — a  fact  which 
rather  qualifios  the  value  of  the  boast — 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  indisputably 
proved  that  in  two  at  least  of  these  for- 
tresses the  substitution  of  a  Liberal  for 
a  Conservative  has  not  been  owing  to 
any  revulsion  of  Protestant  feeling,  but 
to  the  influx  of  the  Koman  Catholic  ele- 
ment, conseouent  on  the  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  wnile  in  the  other  two  I  be- 
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Sir.  I  belieie^ 
eoBSrarr.  we  ar&  sastazned  hr  the  ~ 
xng  £>3rce  of  pabiie  opbiiatt  in  ^^^^H ; 
the  TerdicGi  ot  the  gresu  coaaiitueaciei 
of  Lancashire,  of  VkidlmrT,  of  Keot, 
SoiTey  and  Westminster.  haTe  cooipdlBd 
even  Tki  Timn  to  admit  tiiat  the  Iriik 
Establishment  haa  been  n^»i^±miwu»A  \fj 
the  superior  force  of  Fjigli«K  optnioa 
against  the  judgmou  of  Scodand  and 
the  resentment  c^  Ireland.  Sir,  in  times 
when  Statesnen  cast  away  like  an  old 
'l^arment.  the  cheri^ed  convictioDa  of  a 
lifetime,  when  the  hierarchy  of  a  Chmch, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  ita  teneo^ 
pofisesfied  of  the  affections  of  sath.  a! 
portion  of  the  human  race,  delil 
repudiate  schema  engagements 
into  by  their  predecessors— engagements 
on  the  strength  of  which  large  conces- 
sions were  obtained  for  their  co-rdi- 
gionists — I  fear  little  weight  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  utterances  of  deceased 
Statesmen  however  eminent  their  services 
to  the  cause  of  Liberalism  may  have 
been.  Sir,  I  should  ill  requite  the  kind- 
ness which  the  House  has  shown  me  by 
troubling  it  with  quotations  firom  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  those  who, 
though  strenuous  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
advocate,  have  nevertheless  left  on  record 
their  matured  and  deliberate  judgment 
as  to  the  injustice  of  the  measure  we  are 
now  asked  to  adopt,  and  the  evil  effects 
which  will  inevitably  ensue  from  its 
adoption.  Sir,  I  ask  hon.  Members  to 
recall  to  mind — ^I  am  certain  they  have 
often  heard  them  quoted — the  sayings  of 
Plunket,  of  Grattan,  of  Sir  James  &ra- 
ham.  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  I  ask  them  to  pause  before 
they  commit  themselves  to  a  step  which, 
when  once  taken  is  irrevocable,  and 
under  the  vain  and  delusive  hope  of  ap- 
peasing sedition  and  conciliating  the  dis- 
loyal, to  inflict  a  cruel  blow  upon  those 
who  have  always  been  the  finn  friends 
of  British  rule  and  British  connection. 

Mb.  MIALL  :  Sir,  I  should  have  had 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  sitting  through 
this  debate  without  taking  any  'paii  in 
it  whatever,  but  I  have  £in  obligation  to 
discharge  in  reference  to  the  BiS  before 
us,  both  as  to  my  past  career  and  my 
recent  election.  I  possess  one  qualifi- 
cation for  speaking  on  the  Bill  which 
can  be  boasted  by  few  Members  of  this 
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House — that  I  was  returned  to  the 
House  after  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  embodying  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  policy  for  Ireland,  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  and  the 
country.  I  was  elected  to  my  seat  in 
my  absence,  and  was  so  elected  in  order 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  favour  of  my 
constituency  towards  that  measure.  I 
feel,  therefore,  bound  to  deliver  to  the 
House— and  I  will  do  so  very  shortly — 
the  freshest  message  from,  outside,  from 
an  important  and  influential  consti- 
tuency, relating  to  the  measure  before 
us,  I  must  say,  notwithstanding  the 
obligation  that  presses  upon  me  to  speak, 
I  am  rather  ashamed  of  troubling  the 
House.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  air  of 
unreality  about  this  BiU.  We  are  not 
only  re-discussing  a  question  which  was 
discussed  to  exhaustion  last  Session,  and 
before  the  constituencies  at  the  General 
Election,  but  we  are  absolutely  taking 
into  our  consideration  at  this  time  a 
question  which  the  coimtry  has  sup- 
posed to  be  settled.  P^No,  no."! 
Well,  I  believe  a  very  large  reward 
might  be  very  safely  offered  to  any 
man  who  should  produce  a  new  argu- 
ment, or  even  a  new  shade  of  argument, 
upon  this  question;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  nothing  whatever  can  be 
produced  in  this  debate  which  would 
materially  influence  the  issue  of  our 
deliberations.  I  myself  have  sought  to 
go  round  the  circumference  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  look  at  it  in  every  particular 
aspect,  and  I  have  a  very  uncomfortable 
conviction  at  this  moment  that  I  can  say 
nothing  whatever  upon  it  which  has  not 
been  said,  and  said  better  than  I  can 
say  it,  scores  of  times  before.  Still,  I 
get  over  somewhat  of  that  uncomfortable 
feeling  from  the  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction I  have  in  tendering,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  community  with  whom  I 
have  been  connected  in  thought,  in 
sympathy,  and  in  action — I  am  satisfied 
and  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering, in  my  own  name,  and  I  think  I 
may  without  presimiption  say  in  theirs, 
our  most  cordial  thanks  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Gt)- 
vernment  for  the  honourable  and  mag- 
nanimous manner  in  which  he  has  re- 
deemed his  pledges  to  the  country.  I 
can  partly  appreciate  the  very  costly 
personal  sacrmce  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  must  have  made  upon  the 
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altar  of  his  patriotism.  I  have  gone 
partially  through  the  same  experience. 
I  can  imderstand  very  well  the  pain 
which  a  man  feels  when,  following  the 
light  of  truth  which  he  cannot  resist,  he 
finds  himself  travelling  away  from  his 
early  views  and  conclusions.  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man in  having  to  undergo  the  vexing 
remarks  and  pitying  regs^s  of  friends 
who  disapprove  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  his  mind,  harder  a  great 
deal  to  be  endured  than  the  assaults  of 
malignity,  the  wild  calumnies  of  your 
enemies,  the  taunts  of  your  political  ad- 
versaries, and  oftentimes,  and  especially 
in  this  case,  the  wild  abuse  amid  which 
*'  men  who  know  not  what  they  do"  are 
crucifying  your  reputation.  I  say  I  am 
thankful  to  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
that  he  has  risen  superior  to  them  all. 
I  am  personally  indebted  to  him  that  he 
has  revived  in  my  bosom  faith  in  the 
grander  and  more  heroic  virtues  of 
British  statesmanship — and  I  rejoice  in 
the  evidence  which  the  Bill  before  us 
contains,  that  our  faith  has  not  been 
misplaced  in  his  conscientiousness,  in  his 
trutiifulness,  in  his  grasp  of  great  prin- 
ciples, in  his  mastery  of  details,  and  in 
his  subordination  of  everything  to  his 
sense  of  justice.  I  am  not  this  even- 
ing going  to  discuss  the  principles 
involved  in  the  measure  before  us, 
because,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  that 
they  have  been  pretty  well  threshed 
out ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  remarks 
that  I  should  like  to  make  respecting 
the  Bill,  and  the  reasons  why  I  shafl 
give  to  it  my  most  earnest  support. 
Well,  Sir,  I  regard  it  as  a  measure 
which  is  characterized  by  a  majestic 
simplicity  and  greatness  of  purpose. 
What  is  that  purpose?  Is  it  to  knit 
together  in  bonds  of  mutual  trust 
and  sympathy  and  affection  two  coun- 
tries that  are  politically  united  under 
conditions  whicn  neither  of  them  can 
destroy,  and  which  neither  of  them  can 
materially  alter— conditions  arising  out 
of  their  relative  geographical  position, 
the  tendencies  and  consequences  of  mo- 
dem civilization,  and  the  interlacing  of 
their  material  interests.  How  is  it  pro- 
posed to  effect  the  purposes  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded  ?  It  is  proposed  simply 
to  embody  in  the  policy  which  we  put  in 
force  towards  Ireland  tiie  grand  old  pre- 
cept— **  Do  unto  others  as  ye  woxdd  they 
should  do  unto  you  " — in  short,  to  make 
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justice  the  basis  of  our  relations  with 
and  our  conduct  towards  Ireland.  Well, 
Sir,  tliat  policy  must  beein  somewhere, 
and  I  thmk  it  rightly  begins  with  the 
religious  faith  of  the  people;  because 
none  of  us  wiU  for  a  moment  deny  that 
there  is  no  cause  more  potent  in  irrita- 
tating,  and  alienating,  and  maddening 
great  communities  of  men  than  wound- 
ing them  in  their  religious  faith,  whe- 
ther it  be  by  direct  persecution  or  whe- 
ther it  be  by  legal  contempt.  In  Ireland, 
I  think  the  course  that  we  have  pursued 
in  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  has  generated  a  tone 
of  mind,  as  it  always  does,  which  ope- 
rates to  vitiate  all  susceptibility  to  kind- 
ness in  other  ways.  It  has  exaggerated 
and  inflamed  the  sense  of  wrong  on 
every  individual  in  regard  to  his  minor 
and  less  important  interests.  Ireland, 
indeed,  has  long  groaned  beneath  a 
sentimental  grievance,  and  that  senti- 
mental grievance  comes  closely  to  Ire- 
land's inmost  heart.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  brought  forward 
this  Bill  gave  intimation  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country  that  he  brought  it 
forward  simply  upon  the  ffroimd  of  doing 
justice  to  the  Irish  people  by  giving  to 
them  religious  equality,  and  he  has  put 
before  us  his  scheme  in  the  most  practi- 
cal possible  shape.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  producing  before  this  House  simply 
sympathizing  thought,  nor  passing  Re- 
solutions which  TsoU  come  to  nothing 
hereafter,  or  diminishing  the  outward  and 
circumstantial  extent  of  the  g^evances 
of  which  the  Irish  people  complain.  The 
Bill  which  he  has  brought  forward  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  grapples 
manfully  with  the  life  of  it,  forges  and 
wields  Qie  weapon  which  is  to  destroy 
it.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  this  grand 
simplicity  of  purpose?  Why,  Sir,  for 
the  first  time  for  I  may  say  half-a-cen- 
tury  there  comes  across  the  countenance 
of  Ireland  a  relaxation  of  her  features ; 
there  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  of  trust,  of 
gladness,  timid  and  trembling,  but  na- 
tural and  real,  that  shows  that  Ireland 
has  passed,  or  is  passing,  the  winter  of 
her  discontent.  There  is  another  evi- 
dence to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  the  House.  Parliament  but 
a  very  short  time  ago  passed  a  measure 
to  confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the 
working  men ;  and  an  appeal  was  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  made  to 
the  coimtry  to  deliver  its  verdict  upon 
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the  great  question  whioih  had  been  pot 
before  it  by  the  right  hon.  Oentlenua. 
What  was  the  consequence?  It  wai 
that  the  deepest  morfil  instinclB  of  a 
people  newly  come  into  possendon  of 
political  power  were  sensibfy  stiiredy  aad 
in  their  return  to  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  them  they  heartilj — ihflj 
almost  instinctively — gave  their  *' Aye" 
in  favour  of  justice  to  Ireland ;  and  ereB 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  must  han 
been  startled  by  the  oomparatiYe  unani- 
mity, the  thrilling  eamestnees,  of  the  re- 
sponse which  was  made  to  his  propoa- 
tion  by  the  working  men  of  this  eonntzj. 
I  regs^  it  as  a  most  mAxtyinf^  remaik* 
able  phenomenon.  This  question  re- 
lating to  Ireland  did  not  in  any  way 
touch,  or  directly  touch,  their  material 
interests,  and  if  they  put  it  in  the  fore- 
front of  their  programme,  I  can  hear  my 
own  personal  testimony  to  the  firm  hold 
which  the  question  took  on  their  sym- 
pathy, their  understanding,  and  their 
will.  I  can  say  that  my  presence  in  this 
House  is  an  illustration  of  their  interest 
in  the  question  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Crown.  No  words  of  mine  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  steady  heartiness,  self-denial, 
and  indomitable  persistenoe  with  which 
men — aye,  and  women  too — ^worked  and 
watched,  wearied  themselves  and  en- 
dured privations,  in  order  that  they 
might  return  me  to  this  House,  so  giving 
testimony  to  the  interest  they  took  in 
the  question  which  was  then  before  the 
country.  And  what  was  ih^  secret  of 
it?  Not  that  there  was  any  personal 
feeling  at  all  towards  me,  for  I  was  a 
mere  stranger,  but  simply  because  my 
name  had  been  associated,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  this  i)olicy  of  re- 
gions equality  both  in  Ireland  emd  else- 
where. I  regard  this  timely  quicken- 
ing of  a  strong  sentiment  of  jujstiee  in 
the  nation  so  soon  after  they  obtained 
the  franchise  as  one  of  the  great  bene- 
fits which  resulted  to  the  nation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  question  having  been 
put  before  them  last  Session.  I  believe 
I  may  state  likewise,  as  another  result 
of  this  simplicity  of  piupose  in  the  BID, 
that  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  has  ral- 
lied to  his  cause  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  religious  life  of  the  coimtry. 
I  put  it  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
whether  they  expected  that  the  response 
made,  for  instance,  by  Scotland — Pro- 
testant to  the  very  core — ^to  the  policy 
put  before  the  coimtry  before  the  dose 
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of  last  Session — ^whether  the  response 
made  by  tlie  religious  free  bodies  in 
England,  all  of  tbem  deeply  and  closely 
identified  with  what  I  may  call  Protes- 
tant principles  and  Protestant  policy, 
would  be  what  it  has  been.  I  put  it  to 
them  whether  they  were  not  startled  by 
the  earnestness  and  promptitude  and 
zeal  and  persistence  with  which  these 
parties  rallied  round  the  right  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  and  supported  the  measure  which 
he  has  brought  forward.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  this  did  not  arise  from  any 
sectarian  rivalry.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  in  this  country  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  injure  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland — I  mean  regarded 
as  a  spiritual  body.  She  has  done  some 
good,  and  woidd  have  done  much  more 
if  she  had  not  been  placed  in  a  position 
so  anomaloiis  and  so  calculated  to  neu- 
tralize all  her  best  efforts.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  she  does  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  mission  with  which  she  has 
been  charged.  And  if  she  would  con- 
sent to  become  a  free  Church,  if  she 
would  throw  off  all  the  restrictions  by 
which  she  is  bound,  she  would  find  her- 
self far  more  able  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  that  beset  her  than  she  now 
ity  because  hon.  Gentlemen  must  not 
suppose  that  money  and  endowments 
are  the  only  sources,  or  the  sources  at 
all,  of  religious  life.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  knows  how  much 
power  she  might  possess  beyond  any 
that  she  now  possesses — not,  indeed,  to 
ride  in  the  ascendant  as  a  political  in- 
stitution over  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  to  do  the  work  which  she  pro- 
fesses a  desire  to  do — to  hold  up  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  among  whom  she 
is  placed,  and  to  vindicate  and  justify 
that  Protestant  Christianity  which  is 
now  stained  and  defiled  in  its  reputation, 
not  from  any  fault  of  her  ministers,  but 
simply  because  of  her  false  position.  I 
shall  say  nothing  now  respecting  the 
great  abstract  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  placed  be- 
fore the  House  last  night  as  the  ground 
of  his  objections  both  to  the  disestab- 
lishment and  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Other  opportunities  may 
perhaps  occur,  and  especially  while  the 
Bill  is  going  through  Committee,  to  con- 
sider some  of  those  objections  in  detail 
which  were  urged — and  urged  with  great 
foixse  I  must  admit  —  against  parts  of 


the  measure  with  which  he  coidd  not 
agree.  But  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
point  which  I  shall  allude  to  now,  and 
it  is  this  —  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  to  have  impressed  it  both  upon  the 
House,  and  upon  a  former  occasion  upon 
the  constituencies,  that  in  separating  the 
exercise  of  poHtical  authority  from  re- 
ligion, you  remove  one  of  the  main  safe- 
guards of  the  civilization  of  man.  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. I  believe  as  he  believes,  that 
there  must  be  no  disconnection  between 
religion  and  the  exercise  of  political  au- 
thority. But  is  there  the  sl^htest  dan- 
ger of  that  in  this  Bill?  I  suppose 
that  we,  as  Members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  shall  be  able  to  act  on  pre- 
cisely, if  not  on  better  motives,  drawn 
from  our  conmion  faith,  after  this  BUI 
has  passed  than  we  did  before.  I  sup- 
pose the  Government  of  the  country 
may  be  animated  by  as  religious  mo- 
tives in  every  law  which  it  proposes  to 
enact  after  the  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  as  it  was  before.  The 
truth  is,  there  would  be  no  separation 
of  religion  from  the  exercise  of  political 
authority.  I  do  not  think  that  the  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
hitherto  has  produced  much  civilization 
in  Ireland.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
past — upon  the  Penal  Code,  upon  the  fre- 
quent suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  upon  the  restrictions  and  restraints 
that  have  constantiy  been  imposed  on 
the  fr*ee  action  of  the  Irish  people, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  could  point  to 
Ireland  as  the  best  illustration  of  the 
civilization  which  grows  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority  in  connection  with 
religion.  Well,  Sir,  I  need  hardly  say 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
part  in  those  debates  which  relate  to 
the  various  details  connected  with  this 
measure ;  but,  I  with  all  my  heart,  and 
not  as  a  sectarian — not  fit)m  any  mere 
ecclesiastical  or  theological  bias  one  way 
or  another — ^but  from  a  sense,  a  sheer 
sense  of  the  justice  owing  by  this  country 
to  our  sister  country  across  the  water, 
shall  give  my  most  cordial  and,  I  may 
say,  enthusiastic  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Sm  STAFFOED  NOETHCOTE :  Sir, 
the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
told  us  when  he  rose  that  he  was  op- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  the  unreality  of  his 
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position,  and  lie  explained  the  meaning  of 
this  unreality  by  saying  that  this  question 
had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  both 
in  the  last  Session  and  during  the  elec- 
tion contests  in  the  autumn  that  no  new 
arguments  could   be    brought  forward 
upon  it.     Well,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  man  in  this  debate  will  bring  for- 
W8a*d  any  argument  that  has  not  in  some 
shape  or  other  been  used  already  with 
regard  to  the  question  now  before  us,  but 
I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that  the  argu- 
ments that  we  brought  forward  last  Ses- 
sion or  in  the  course  of  the  Recess  will  not 
be  employed  precisely  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  they 
were  then  adduced,  and  that  there  will 
be  some  novelty  about  them,   because 
they  will  be  appHed  to  a  different  subject- 
matter.  Last  Session  and  during  the  elec- 
tions we  were  discuBsing  abstract  Reso- 
lutions and  proposals  put  forward  in  a 
somewhat  shadowy  form,  and  we  were 
unable  to  grapple  with  them  with  that 
certainty  and  confidence  with  which  we 
could  grapple  with  a  Bill.     We  were, 
therefore,  placed  under  a  disadvantage, 
because  when  we  brought  forward  tJ^s 
or  that  argument  against  the  abstract 
proposals  submitted  to  us,  we  were  always 
nable  to  be  told  that  we  were  fighting 
with  shadows,  and  that  the  point  we  ob- 
jected to  would  not  be  contained  in  the 
measure.     But  now  we  are  discussing  the 
measure  imder  different  circimistances, 
and  I  can  assure  hon.  Members  opposite 
that,  whatever  unreality  there  may  be  in 
the  arguments  of  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  of  which  they  must  be  the 
best  judges,  there  is  no  imreality  in  the 
arguments  with  which  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  endeavour  to  discuss  the  Bill  fairly 
and  thoroughly,  and  to  lay  its  merits  or 
demerits  before  the  country.     Now,  I 
am  not  a  little  interested  to  see  how 
far  arguments  that  were  thought  good 
enough  by  our  opponents  last  year  will 
be  reproduced  under  the  different  circimi- 
stances  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
I  listened  with  great  interest  for  what 
might  fall  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  Miall),  first,  because — as 
he  himself  told  us — ^he  represented  in  the 
freshest  possible  form  the  actual  senti- 
ments of  the  coimtry  with  respect  to  this 
Bill,  now  that  they  have  seen  it.   He  has 
come  delegated  by  a  most  important  con- 
stituency to  support  a  particular  mea- 
sure the  nature  of   which   it  appears 
they  are  perfectly  cognizant;   and  we 
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naturally  expected  to  hear  from  him  a 
compendious  and  powerful  representa- 
tion of  the  view  wnich  his  constitaentB 
and  those    in    whose   name    lie   is    so 
well   qualified   to   speak    take    of   the 
measure  before  us.     oir,  I  was  interested 
in  what  he  might  say  for  another  reason ; 
because  he  represents  in  this  House  not 
only  the  borough  of  Bradford,  but  in  an 
especial  manner,  I  think,  the  principles 
of  that  great  body  of  our  fellow-country- 
men to  whoso  opinions  and  influence  I 
believe  this  measure  is  in  a  very  ereat 
degree  due.     I  was  most  anxious,  Sir,  to 
see  how  the  discussion  of  this  measure 
would  be  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  representative  of  the  English 
voluntaries.     All  through  this  evening, 
until  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  rose, 
the  debate  has  been  conducted  with  great 
ability  and  great  interest  by  Gentlemen 
from  Ireland.     But  it  was  quite  natural 
and  right  that  Englishmen  also  should 
take  part  in  the  debate,  because  this  is 
not  merely  an  Irish,  but  a  national  and 
an  Imperial  question — and  a  question  on 
which  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
hear  the  sentiments  of  Gentlemen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.    In  the  debate  of  last 
evening  there  were  several  Gentlemen 
who  approached  this  subject  from  dil^ 
ferent  points  of  view ;  and  there  was  one 
hon.  Gentleman,  a  new  Member  of  this 
House,  to  whose  speech,  although  very 
short,  I  listened  with  very  great  ^easure 
— I  mean  the  hon.  Member  for  Bandon 
(Mr.  Shaw)  who  told  us  he  approached 
it  from    the    Irish  Churchman's  point 
of  view,  and  seemed  to  complain  that 
English  Churchmen  took  an  inadequate 
view  of  the  question,  and  that  the  views 
of  Irish  Churchmen  were  those  which 
ought  rather  to  be  attended  to.     Now,  I 
entirely  admit  that  on  the  questions  of 
detail,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
probable  practical  working  of  flie  scheme 
contained  in  this  Bill,  we  ought  to  have 
a  very  great  regard  to  the  opinions  of  an 
Irish  Cnurchman.     But  with  reference 
to  the  great  broad  principles  on  which 
this  measure  is  foimaed,  I  am  afraid  we 
can  hardly  think  so  much  of  what  Irish 
Churchmen  say  about  it,  because  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  so  far  as 
they  have  shown  leanings  in  this  de- 
bate, they — even  those  of  them  who  sit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House— are 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  frame 
of  the  measure.    Three  of  them  spoke 
last  night,  and  the  impression  they  pro- 
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duced  on  my  mind  was  that  if  they 
had  had  their  way  the  Bill  would 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  different  cha- 
racter. The  hon.  Member  for  Galway 
(Mr.  Gregory)  spoke.  We  know  what 
his  opinions  have  been,  and  we  know 
also  irom  the  remarks  he  made  last 
night  what,  if  he  had  had  his  way,  this 
Bm  would  have  been.  We  know  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  one  important 
portion  of  this  scheme — namely,  the 
source  for  which  the  compensation  to 
be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Regium  Danum 
is  to  be  derived.  But  what  did  that 
hon.  Gentleman  tell  ub?  He  said,  ad- 
mitting that  this  part  ef  the  Bill  was 
not  altogether  according  to  what  he 
thought  was  right,  yet,  in  deference  to 
the  Gentlemen  who  sit  about  him — that 
is,  as  I  understand  him,  in  deference  to 
the  Scotch  Members  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  English  voluntaries — he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  private 
opinion    and     support     this    measure. 

Sir.  Gbegort  :  Hear,  hear  !]  I  find 
at  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  gathered  even  from  a 
more  important  quarter — ^&om  the  speech 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — that 
if  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had 
his  own  way  he  would  have  liked  to 

§'ve  a  different  character  to  this  Bill, 
e  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  that  for 
years  past— as  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  with  him  in  this 
House  can  testify  —  he  had  desired 
to  see  a  measure  of  religious  equality 
introduced  into  Ireland.  But  he  also 
gave  us  to  understand  that,  so  far  as 
ne  was  concerned,  the  measure  which 
he  would  have  preferred  would  have 
been  a  measure  that  woxdd  have  ele- 
vated the  position  of  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholics rather  than  one  of  disendowment 
and  destruction  all  round.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  he,  too,  had  to  give  way  and 
sacrifice  his  own  opinions  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  party  with  which  he  acts. 
And  there  was  one  rather  remarkable 
expression  which  he  let  fall  when  he 
told  us  that  this  measure  had  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  majority  of  "  think- 
ing** people,  but,  as  he  said  with  con- 
siderable emphasis,  the  support  of  the 
** unthinking"  people  also.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  main 
supports  of  the  Bill  that  it  has  the 
adnesion  of  such  a  large  number  of 
<* unthinking"  people.    And  when  the 


hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall) 
rose,  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  were  going 
to  have  a  little  of  something  to  counter- 
balance that — some  explanation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  not   '*  unthinking," 
but  **  thinking  "  men  support  it.     Well, 
I  must  say  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
by  the  speech  of  that  hon.   Member. 
Whether  it  is  that  he  felt  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  unreality  in  the  arguments  which 
he  adduced,  or,  for  whatever  reason  I 
am  imable  to   divine,  his  speech  was 
certainly  not  of   that  convincing    and 
striking  character  which  we  shomd  ex- 
pect from  a  Gentleman  of  his  abiHtj 
and  position.     What  did  he  tell  us  wim 
regard  to  this  Bill  ?    With  regard,  for 
instance,  to  the  Irish  reason  for  bring- 
ing it  forward — for  I  believe  there  are 
two  classes  of  reasons  for  bringing  for- 
ward and  supporting  this  Bill — ^there  is 
what  I  call  lire  Irish  class  of  reasons, 
arising  out  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland;  and  there  is  what  I  may  call 
the  reli^ouB  class  of   reasons,   aLing 
out  of  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  what  may  be  described  as  vo- 
luntary opinions  in  this  coimtry.    What, 
I  say,  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
tell  us  with  regard  to  the  Irish  part  of 
the  question  ?    I  forget  his  exact  expres- 
sions, but  he  spoke  as  if  this  was  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  policy 
from   England  towards  Ireland — as  if 
this  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
laxation of  those  restrictions  under  which 
Ireland  had  been  suffering,  and  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  ill-feeling 
between  the  two  countries.     He  spoke 
as  if  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years 
had  been  a  blank — as  if  we  were  really 
now  just  in  the  same  position  as  we  were 
in  when  discussing  the  question  of  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Emancipation,  and,  per- 
haps, I  might  go  even  further  back  and 
say  when  we  were  discussing  the  question 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  most  strict  articles 
in  the  Penal  Code.     Sir,  we  are  not  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  policy  to- 
wards Ireland.    When  you  speak  of  a 
new  policy,  let  me  say  that  with  regard 
to  the  more  cordial  and  Mendlv  tone 
which  England  adopts  in  her  relations 
towards  Ireland  we  are  not  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  state  of  things.    For 
a  great   many  years,   and  throughout 
the  political  life-time  of   all  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  present  day,  we  nave 
been  steadily  pursuing  a  course  towards 
Ireland  which  was  intended  to  have, 
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and  wliicli  has  had,  the  effect  of  very 
much  improving  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.     We  have  been  lay- 
ing aside  those  old  feelings,  and  there- 
fore I  say  it  is  an  entire  misconception 
and  delusion  to  speak  as  if  this  was  the 
first  beginning  of  the  break-up  of  a  long 
frost — ^the  first  beginning  of  the  restora- 
tion, or  rather  of  fiie  creation,  of  feelings 
of  amity  and  kindliness  between  the  two 
countries.     And  I  say  it  is  the  use  of 
lan^age  like  that  wluch  has  such  effect 
on  mose  **  unthinking  "  people  on  whom 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  places 
60  much  reliance.      And  it  is  because 
people   are  deluded    by    the    eloquent 
speeches  of  men  like  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford,  full  of  platitudes,  as  I 
must  call  them,  and  false  representations 
of  that  kind,  that  those  who   do  not 
know  the  real  state  of  English  feeling 
nor  the  history  of  the  last  half  or  last 
quarter-of-a-century,   are  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm  to  support  some 
measure  of  this  character.      Then  we 
also  have  appeals  to  another  class  of 
men — the  intelligent  foreigners,  for  in- 
stance, with  respect  to  whom  precisely 
the  same  thing  holds  good.      These  in- 
telligent foreigners  are  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  course  of  our 
recent  history.     They  know,   perhaps, 
what  went  on  many  years  ago.     They 
probably  have  read  the  history  of  aU  the 
evils  of  the   18th  century;    and  when 
they  hear  men  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter— men  in  authority  in  this  coimtry — 
rising  and  speaking  as  if  that  state  of 
things  still  continued  between  England 
and  Ireland,  they  are  naturally  led  to 
believe  that  the  fact  is  so,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly give  expression  to  strong  feel- 
ings on  the   subject.      But  I  contend 
that  it  is  perfectly  unfair  and  most  un- 
fortunate that  that  style  of  language 
and  of  argumentation    should    prevail 
among  us.      Now,   the   hon.    Member 
for  Bandon  (Mr.    Shaw),    to  whom  I 
just  now  aUuded,  among  several  other 
good  things  which  he  said,  made  this 
remark,  with  which  I  felt  very  much  in- 
clined to  sympathize.      He  said  that  for 
his  part  he  did  not  like   a  discussion 
which  had  to  be  carried  on  in  five-sylla- 
bled words.      He  gave  rather — if  he 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  so — a  Hiber- 
nian character  to  that  expression,  by 
proceeding  to  mention  as  one  of  the  five- 
eyllabled  words  to  which  he  objected 
the  word  ''robbery."      Whether  that 
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particular  word  is  oris  notfive-cryllabled 
18  not  of  so  much  imx>ortanoe;    bat  I 
thoroughly  sympathize  with  the   hon. 
Q^ntleman  in  his  dislike  to  those  Tagne 
and  high-soimding  phrases  which,  cany 
too  much  weight  with  them  in  propor- 
tion to  their  intrinsic  merits.     I   widi 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bandon  would 
exercise  his  influence  with  some  Ghentle- 
men  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  and 
ask  them  to  be  a  little  care^  in  the 
use  of  some  of  those  five-syllabled  words, 
and  also  a  little  careful  how  they  use  cer- 
tain phrases  that  have  aveiy  grand  sound, 
but  of  which  the  meaning  is  extremely 
indefinite.      We  hear,  for  example,   a 

fod  deal  about  "religious  equality." 
think  we  might  very  profitably  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  define  a  little  more 
clearly  what  it  is  precisely  that   Aey 
mean  by  that  phrase.     I  am  not  going 
to  speak  at  this  time  about  the  term 
'*  refigious  equality,"  but  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  on  another  phrase  which  is 
very  much  in  vogue  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  which  ha«  some  kind  of 
co-relation  to  religious  equality — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  phrase  ''Protestant  ascend- 
ancy."   And  I  very  much  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  hon.  Members  mecm  in 
the  present  day  when  they  speak  of 
Protestant  ascendancy.      With  that  ex- 
pression we  have  been  historically  fa- 
miliar for  a  long  time  past,  but  recently, 
and  especially,  I  may  say,  last  night,  a 
very  peculiar  importance  appeared  to  me 
to  be  attached  to  that  phrase  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  used.     My  hon. 
Friend   the    Member   for    South-west 
Lancashire   (Mr.   Cross)  reminded   the 
House  last  night  of  an  eloquent  passage 
in  the   speech  delivered  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  on  fiie  platform 
at  Wigan.      It  was  to  the  effect  that 
this  question  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
only  a  branch  of  a  much  larger  question, 
that  it  was  only  one  of  many  questions 
which  like  itself  were  branches  from  a 
larger  stock  or  trunk;  that  that  stock 
or    trunk  was  Protestant   ascendancy, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  hewing  down  of 
that  trunk  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
prepared  to  gfird  themselves  up  and  to 
use  all  their  exertions.     Now,    among 
the  questions  mentioned  as  forming  one 
of  the  branches  was  that  of  the  land  in 
Ireland,  and  I  must  confess  it  puzzled 
me  to  understand  how  it  could  be  that 
the  land  question    could  be   called   a 
branch  of  the  trunk  of  Protestant  as- 
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cendanoj.  HoweTer,  when  the  passage 
was  quoted  it  was  evident  it  was  not  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish,  because  the 
Prime  Minister  inmiediately  and  in  a 
marked  manner,  cheered  the  passage, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, rising  and  referring  to  tiie  quota* 
tation,  accepted  it  on  tiie  part  of  the 
Gt>yermnent  with  the  mamfest  appro- 
bation of  those  around  him,  and  told  us 
that  that  was  indeed  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Gk)vemment. 
That,  of  course,  makes  us  still  more  anx- 
ious to  know  what  this  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy really  is.  We  know  what  it  was 
a  century  affo.  It  then  meant  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  down- 
trodden people.  They  were  excluded, 
not  only  from  political  privileges  and 
rights,  not  only  m)m  office,  from  a  share 
in  the  representation  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  the  right  of  voting  for  re- 
presentatives;  but  they  were  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  liberal  professions,  from 
every  social  privilege,  and  from  the 
ordinary  rights  of  citizens  in  regard  to 
the  teniire  of  land.  If  at  that  time  a 
Minister  of  England,  n>eaking  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  and  saying  he  was 
about  to  demolish  it,  had  been  desirous 
of  enumerating  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  trunk  he  was  att€u;king,  I  can  easily 
understand  that  he  would  have  men- 
tioned the  laud  question  as  one  them. 
But  the  IVotestant  ascendancy  no  longer 
represents  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
Boman  Catholics  are  now  admitted  to 
an  equality  with  Protestants  in  all 
matters  affecting  their  political  and  so- 
cial position.  And  yet  there  still  re- 
mains their  bugbear  of  P^testant  as- 
cendancy with  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
are  able  to  conjure  and  alarm  the  people. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  went  on  to  tell  us  something 
which  seemed  to  throw  a  light  on  what 
he  meant.  He  told  us  that  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  he 
spoke  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that,  I 
believe,  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
sentences  in  his  speech.  At  all  events, 
it  was  one  which  elicited  great  ap- 
plause on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  one  of  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth 
and  appropriateness.  But  if  the  tenn 
''Irish  Koman  Catholic"  is  synonymous 
with  the  Irish  people,  with  what  is  the 


term  ''  Irish  Protestant"  supposed  to  be 
synonymous  ?  I  suppose  that  Protestant 
ascendancy  means  English  ascendancy, 
and  that  in  point  of  fact  what  these 
Gentlemen  are  aiming  at  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  what  they  would  caU  English  as- 
cendancy in  Ireland.  [**No,  no!"]  I 
do  not  mean  when  I  use  that  expression 
that  I  suppose  hon.  Gentlemen  are  di- 
rectly advocating  a  separation  between 
the  two  countries ;  but  what  I  under- 
stand them  to  mean — and  it  is  the  gist 
of  a  great  many  of  the  speeches  we  have 
heard — is  that  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  as  standing  towards  the  Irish 
people,  is  an  alien  Church.  Indeed,  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  fond  of  telline  us  so. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  have  said  that  it 
is  not  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  the 
Church  of  the  English  residents  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  English 
Church  planted  in  Ireland.  Now,  what 
I  understand  them  to  desire  is  to  put 
down  in  every  possible  way  that  ascend- 
ancy, as  they  call  it,  of  that  Church  as 
the  representative  of  English  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Irish  feeling.  If, 
however,  that  really  is  the  policy  which 
hon.  Members  are  pursuing,  and  if  the 
spirit  of  that  policy  is  to  animate  them 
in  their  dealings  witii  the  other  branches 
of  this  great  question,  such  as  the  land 
question,  I  think  we  have  a  right,  and 
it  is  important,  to  ask  what  are  the 
guiding  principles  you  intend  to  follow 
in  dealing  with  other  branches,  because 
it  would  be  extremely  curious  to  see  how 
hon.  Gentlemen  woidd  apply  the  new 
construction  they  put  on  the  word  as- 
cendancy when  they  come  to  deal  with 
what  they  call  the  En^ish  ascendancy  in 
regard  to  the  land  ?  We  see  what  mey 
mean  when  they  speak  of  ascendancy  in 
the  matter  of  the  Church.  They  do  not 
mean  that  the  Boman  Catholic  people 
are  debcured  from  any  social  rignts  or 
privileges,  or  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land are  in  a  disadvantageotis  position 
with  reg^ard  to  their  own  ecclesiastical 
arrangements.  Nor  do  they  mean  that 
it  is  desirable  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  people,  or  to  raise  them 
to  a  higher  position  than  they  now  oc- 
cupy. \Vhat  they  do  mean  is,  that  it 
is  a  wrong  to  Ireland  that  the  English 
Church  should  retain  its  property.  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  applied  to  the  English 
landowners  when  we  come  to  taUc  of 
ascendancy  as  connected  with  the  land? 
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["Oh,  oh!"]  Well,  hon.  Gentlemen 
groan  at  that,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it;  but  will  they  tell  me  what  in 
the  world  is  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
terious and  oracular  sentence  which  was 
quoted  and  applied  by  them  so  as  to 
mean  that  there  is  in  Ireland  a  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  which  ought  to  be 
destroyed,  and  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  that  trunk  is  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
for  hon.  Members  to  adopt  the  policy 
which  they  have  adopted ;  out  whenever 
we  proceed  to  argue  from  what  they  tell 
UB  to  what  the  natural  consequence  is, 
they  interrupt  us  by  groaning.  What 
we  want  is,  that  some  one  of  them 
should  ^et  up  and  make  believe  that  we 
are  thiiudng  people,  which  probably,  in 
their  opinion,  we  are  not.  Making  be- 
lieve that  we  are  able  to  understand, 
will  they  tell  us,  and  through  the 
House  the  country,  what  their  real  policy 
is,  and  what  it  is  they  are  driving 
fit?  All  we  know  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  land  is  that,  whereas  we 
were  told  last  year  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  pressing  subjects  in 
the  world,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  it  is  now  carefuUy  kept  in 
the  background,  and  only  a  very  little 
comer  of  the  curtain  which  conceals  it 
is  lifted  by  the  Bill.  We  hear  of  the 
experiment  of  peasant  proprietorships 
and  the  establishment  of  small  owners, 
whose  properties  are  to  be  mortgaged 
to  the  State  for  three-fourths  of  their 
value.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  the  kind  of  statesman- 
ship which  is  to  be  applied  to  Ireland  ? 
It  may  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
future  state  of  affairs  in  that  country ; 
but  there  is  no  use  in  hon.  Gentlemen 
interrupting  and  groaning  when  one  uses 
an  argument  of  this  sort  imless  they  are 
prepared  to  explain  what  they  really 
mean.  With  regard  to  this  policy,  X 
maintain  that  we  are  proposing  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  entirely  false  basis.  I  befieve 
that  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
and  especially  that  branch  of  it  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  is  open  to  the  most 
serious  comments,  criticisms,  and  cen- 
sures from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
from  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  fr'om  the  country  at  large. 
I  entirely  agree  that  there  is  no  defence 
whatever  to  be  made  for  the  conduct 
which  this  country  pursued  towards 
Ireland  for  a  very  long  series  of  years, 
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and  that  there  is  no  defence  what- 
ever to  be  made  for  the  part  which  the 
Established  Church  was  made  to  play 
in  reference  to  that  conduct.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Ireland,  and  perhaps  still 
more  unfortunately  for  the  Church  itseK, 
we  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  a  great  deal 
of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  re- 
lations of  England  and  of  the  Church  with 
Ireland  have  been  bad  they  should  al- 
ways continue  so.  The  real  iojci  is  that 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  has 
been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  It  has  been  a  repre- 
sentative and  sometimes  a  caricaturist  of 
the  faidts  or  of  the  impulses  of  England ; 
and  what  you  really  want  to  cure  is  not 
the  existence  or  the  machinery  of  this  or 
that  Establishment ;  but  what  you  want 
to  cure  is  the  spirit  with  which  England 
was  animated  when  she  treated  Ireland 
as  if  she  were  a  bond  slave.  When 
England  was  ready  to  screw  down  Ire- 
land to  the  lowest  point  and  to  mcike  a 
gain  out  of  her  in  every  possible  way 
it  was  no  wonder  that  she  used  the 
Church  as  an  instrument  of  oppression. 
It  was  not  only  in  ecclesiasticcd  matters 
that  England  treated  Ireland  in  this  ty- 
rannical manner.  People  often  speak  as 
if  the  Penal  Laws  were  all  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and,  perhaps, 
even  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Church, 
and  as  if  there  were  no  other  considera- 
tions in  the  matter.  But  we  must  re- 
member what  the  commercial  policy  of 
England  has  been  towards  Ireland.  The 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  our 
ecclesiastical  relations  with  Ireland  in 
the  last  century  likewise  pervaded  our 
commercial  relations  with  that  country 
at  the  same  period.  England  destroyed 
her  trade  and  crippled  her  shipping, 
and  it  was  during  that  period  that  the 
Church  was  made  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression. But  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
throw  aside  or  break  up  this  instru- 
ment which  we  have  in  our  hands  in 
the  Established  Church,  an  instrument 
which  I  believe  to  be  as  fully  capa- 
ble for  doing  good  and  conveying  the 
kindly  sentiments  of  England  to  Ire- 
land as  of  doing  harm,  or  conveying  her 
evil  spirit.  We  ought,  I  say,  to  endea- 
vour to  improve  our  relations  with  that 
country.  I  say  more,  we  have  been  do- 
ing this,  and  if  I  am  asked  what  it  is 
we  look  to  for  the  future,  I  would  an- 
swer, we  look  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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policy  on  wliich  this  country  has  been 
acting  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
— ^tentatively  no  doubt — slowly  and  im- 
perfectly, perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Those 
results  8u:e,  of  course,  not  yet  completely 
satisfactory.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  GFovemment 
twitted  me  last  year  when  I  ventured 
to  observe  that  Ireland  required  a  long 
course  of  just  and  considerate  legislation. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  aaked  if  a 
period  of  700  years  was  not  a  long  time 
for  the  work  of  conciliation.  Yes,  Sir, 
but  we  have  not  been  at  that  work 
for  that  period.  For  perhaps  650  years 
we  have  been  working  in  an  opposite 
direction,  while  it  is  only  during  the 
l«wt  thirty  or  forty  years  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  undo  that  work; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  some  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
we  have  not  been  able,  within  that  com- 
paratively short  time,  to  undo  all  the 
evils  which  we  had  so  seduously  la- 
boured to  create.  We  have,  however, 
accomplished  a  good  deal,  and  every- 
body who  will  look  back  and  compare 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
which  now  exist,  and  those  which  existed 
half-a-century  ago,  must,  I  think,  admit 
that  there  is  a  great  improvement,  not 
only  in  the  material  condition  of  Ireland, 
but  in  the  spirit  with  which  she  and 
this  country  regard  one  another.  What 
we  ask,  then,  is  that  you  will  not  begin 
this  work  of  yours  by  doing  a  great 
wrong  to  Ireland  in  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land. What  I  regard  as  the  most  real 
and  bitter  sarcasm  in  your  Bill  is  the 
provision  which  you  have  inserted  in 
it  dealing  with  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
and  the  Regium  Donum,  You  are  anx- 
ious, you  say,  to  commence  a  policy  of 
conciliation  towards  Ireland,  and  what 
is  the  first  thing  you  do  ?  Do  you  make 
any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Inland — 
any  pecuniary  sacrifice  or  any  sacrifice 
of  prejudice?  Neither  of  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  but  you  pander  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  volimtaries,  to  whose 
conception  this  Bill  is,  I  believe,  in  a 
great  measure  due,  and  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  Exchequer  by,  in 
the  first  instance,  robbing  Ireland  of  an 
annuity  of  £70,000  or  £80,000  a  year. 
That  circumstance  in  itself  raises  a  sus- 
picion, and  the  suspicion  is  not  lessened 
by  the  knowledge  that  this  is  done,  so  far 
as  I  understand,  in  contravention  of  the 


pledges  which  I  thought  we  had  given 
last  year.  I  understood  that  it  was  on 
no  account  to  be  admitted  that  England 
should  profit  by  this  property  which  you 
are  about  to  take  from  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  We  were  led  to  suppose  that 
this  act  of  spoliation  was  to  oe  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  self-sacrificing  that 
were  ever  committed.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  that  the  only  one  thing 
about  which  we  can  feel  quite  certain 
in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  of  this 
Bill  is  that  about  £1,100,000  is  to 
find  its  way  into  the  English  Exche- 
quer. There  are  other  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements also,  about  which  much  may 
be  said ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  at 
present  into  these  questions,  because  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  being  really  rather 
questions  of  detail  than  of  principle. 
What  I  wish  now  to  impress  on  the 
House  is  my  conviction  &at  it  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  this  great  kingdom 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  her- 
self, and  not  consistent  with  the  duty  of 
this  country  taken  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  to  adopt  this  measure  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
England  is  not  for  the  English  nor  Ire- 
land for  the  Irish,  and  yet  I  believe  that 
if  you  pursue  that  principle  of  destroying 
Protestant  ascendancy  or  English  as- 
cendancy to  its  full  and  legitimate  con- 
sequences, you  will  eventually  find  your- 
selves landed  in  the  doctrine  of  Ireland 
for  the  Irish.  You  may  not  be  prepared 
to  go  that  length,  but  such  will  be  the 
result  of  your  policy ;  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  anything  which  tends 
to  bring  about  such  a  result,  and  to 
close  up  the  sympathy  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  one  another,  and  to  diminish 
the  influence  which  the  one  ought  to 
have  on  the  other,  will  be  bad  for  both. 
The  influence  of  England  on  Ireland 
may,  I  believe,  be  extremely  beneficially 
exercised  if  only  exercised  judiciously. 
You  must  have  an  English  population 
or  a  population  sympathizing  with  and 
representing  England  in  Ireland.  You 
ought  to  put  these  people  on  the  footing 
wluch  is  best  suited  to  their  nation^ 
character,  and  which  will  enable  them 
to  develop  that  character  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  accords  with  the  genius 
of  England  that  that  should  be  done  by 
means  of  the  Established  Church.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  dispute  that  the  volun- 
tary bodies  in  this  country  are  of  v«c^ 
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essential  service  to  the  State.  I  do  not 
deny  that  they  act  in  many  respects  as 
a  useful  adjunct  to  the  system  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  with  their 
OToat  zeal,  and  compeffatively  greater 
&eedom,  are  of  advantage  to  us  in 
various  ways.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  England  with  an  Established  Church 
and  a  considerable  number  of  voluntaries 
independent  of  it  is  in  a  very  much  more 
favourable  condition  for  the  human  mind 
than  if  we  had  only  these  voluntary 
bodies  by  themselves.  I  maintain,  then, 
that  it  woidd  be  injurious  to  England, 
and  if  so  it  would  be  injurious  to  Ire- 
land— ^which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
this  country—to  destroy  an  institution 
which  I  look  upon  as  being  of  such 
essential  value  to  the  English  character. 
Very  great  weight,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
attached  to  what  fell  from  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  BaU)  this 
evening  as  to  the  effect  which  woiild  be 
produced  in  Ireland  by  converting  the 
Established  Church  in  that  country  into 
a  mere  voluntary  body.  It  seems  to  me, 
speaking  not  from  a  personal  or  special 
acquaintance  with  Ireland,  but  from  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  is  right,  and  that  if  we  reduce  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  voluntary  body  and  send  it  out 
into  the  world  in  an  impoverished  condi- 
tion, which  is  proposed,  the  result  wiU  be 
to  create  strife  and  contention,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  aggressive  body,  which  is 
not  at  present  its  character.  I  repudiate 
the  argument  which  some  hon.  Members 
use  when  they  say  that  the  English 
Church  has  failed  in  Ireland  because  she 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  a  greater 
number  of  proselytes.  My  answer  to 
that  argument  is  that  it  is  not  her 
mission  to  make  proselytes.  What  I 
consider  her  mission  to  be  is  to  soften 
asperities  between  the  two  religions  in 
Ireland,  not  by  in  any  way  sacrificing  the 
distinctive  doctrines  which  she  herself 
holds,  surrendering  an  atom  of  the  truth, 
or  aping  the  practices  of  other  com- 
munions, but  by  displaying  herself  in 
her  true  colours,  and  by  showing  of 
what  English  Churchmanship  reaUy 
consists.  My  belief  is  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Church,  either  in 
England  or  Ireland,  would  devote  them- 
selves to  showing  the  true  spirit  of  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote 


Church,  and  how  she  can  make  plain  the 
truth  and  right  by  being  liberal  and 
charitable  towards  others,  she  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  not  by  proselytizing, 
but  by  winning  souls  to  her  and  soften- 
ing the  asperities  between  razees.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  you  look  forward  to 
the  gradual  fusion  or  the  cordial  union 
of  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  in 
Ireland,  you  must  trust  to  the  operation 
of  these  influences,  and  I  therefore  ea,j 
that  you  are  not  acting  with  true  kind- 
ness to  Ireland,  or  taking  the  proper 
steps  to  produce  harmony  between  her 
and  England  by  proposing  such  a  mea- 
sure as  that  before  the  House.  I  wiU 
yield  to  no  man  in  the  desire  to  act 
fairly  and  even  liberally  toward  Ire- 
land. We  owe  her,  I  think,  great  re- 
paration for  great  and  long-continued 
wrong,  and  if  I  thought  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  mo  head  of 
the  Ghovemment  would  conduce  to  her 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  I  shoidd  put 
aside  any  prejudices  which  I  may  have 
and  support  that  proposal.  But  it  is 
because  I  am  sincerely  convinced  that 
it  will  have  rather  a  contrary  effect 
that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  to 
this  Bill  my  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  BEIGHT  :  Mr.  Speaker,  not  a 
few  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
well  aware  that  for  many  years — ^I  may 
say  from  the  first  hour  ahnost  when  I 
was  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
politics  of  this  coimtry — I  have  had  a 
very  decided  opinion  on  the  question 
that  is  to-night  before  the  House.  There- 
fore it  may  not  be  improper  that  I 
should  take  part  in  this  important  de- 
bate. I  was  glad  when  I  heard  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved 
the  Aiiendment — at  the  head  of  what 
is  still  a  considerable  party — intended 
to  debate  this  question,  and  to  divide 
the  House  upon  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.  Because,  although  the  details 
of  the  measure,  as  the  House  has  already 
heard,  are  many  of  them  of  great  im- 
portance, yet  it  must  be  admitted  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  real 
and  essential  good  or  evil  of  the  mea- 
sure is  to  be  foimd,  not  in  any  one  of 
its  details,  but  in  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded.  We  have  to  decide  this 
— ^whether  the  Protestant  Established 
Chiirch  in  Ireland  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist as  a  State  institution.  And  it  is 
not  because  Establishments  have  been 
xmiversally  condemned  throughout  the 
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kingdom.     That  is  not  alleged  at  all; 
for,  though  I  myself  have  no  faith  in  po- 
litical religious  Establishments,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  voluntary  principle,   yet  I 
am  willing  to  admit — and  it  would  be 
foolish  not  to  admit  it — ^that  at  present 
a  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  Established 
Churches  appears  in  this  country  to  have 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  our  people. 
The  question  is  not  at  all,  whether  £28- 
tabli^mients  are  good  in  themselves  or 
good  anywhere,  but  whether,  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Church  Establishment  shall  be  removed. 
After  all,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
ask  the  House  whether  we  believe  there 
i8  a  great  Irish  question-that  it  meets 
US  eveiy  day — ^that  we  are  compelled  at 
last  to  confront  it,  and  whether  for  the 
settlement  of  that  question,  if  there  be 
such  a  question,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Irish  State  Church  shall  be  removed.   Is 
there  a  great  Irish  question  and  a  great 
Irish  difficulty?     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  resumed  his  seat 
(Sir   Stafford   Northcote)    has  made  a 
speech  that  he  might   have  made  on 
the  most  trivial  question  that  could  come 
before  the  House.    There  was  not  a  sim 
from  the  first  word  of  the  speech  to  me 
last  that  he  was  considering  or  gprap- 
pling  with— K)r,  indeed,  that  there  ex- 
isted-— a  great  and  serious  question  that 
was  before  the  House  with  reference  to 
Ireland.     I   shall  call  only  one  witness 
in  proof  of  my  opinion  that  there  is  such 
a  question,  and  that  we  cannot  avoid  it. 
And  I  shall  not  appeal,  as  I  might  ^Oy 
to  the  almost  imanimous  judgment  of  the 
civilized  and  Christian  world.   I  will  not. 
appeal  to  the  divisions,  and  the  debates, 
and  the  majorities  of  the  last  Parliament 
upon  this  question.     I  will  not  appeal 
to  the  opinion  and  to  the  great  vewLict 
of  the  new  constituencies;    and  I  will 
not  appeal  to  the  chronic  or  spasmodic 
discontent  —  whichever    you    please  — 
which  exists  in  Ireland.    I  will  call  only 
one  witness,  and  he  shall  be  a  Member, 
and  an  eminent  Member  of  this  House. 
I  will  call  the  son  of  the  long-trusted 
Leader  of  your  party,  who  has  been  an 
eminent  Member  of  at  least  two  Admi- 
nistrations formed  by  Gentlemen  who 
sit  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
has  been  for  many  years,  as  we  all  know, 
the  most  trusted  and  confidential  ad- 
viser and  counsellor  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for   Bucking- 
hamshire.   I  shaU  appeal  to  the  opinion 


and  to  the  pubHo  declarations  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
(Lord  Stanley).  I  think  that,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  whether  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it  I  am  not  sure,  I  referred  to  a  re- 
markable statement  of  that  noble  Lord 
at  a  remarkable  time.  The  House  will 
remember  a  great  Conservative  ban- 
quet that  was  held  at  Bristol  fifteen 
or  sixteen  months  ago.  —  [  "  Hear, 
hear!"]  —  The  hon.  (Jentleman  who 
cheers,  nerhaps,  was  present  at  it.  Now, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn  is  not  a  person  who  is  guilty  of 
''heedless  rhetoric."  There  are  few 
men  in  this  House  better  informed. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  House  more  calm 
and  impartial  in  his  judgment.  I  know 
no  speaker  who  is  more  measured  and 
oareml  in  his  language.  Tet,  what  was 
it  that  the  noble  Lord  said,  not  in  the 
heat  of  debate  in  this  House — and  that 
probably  would  not  have  affected  hiTn — 
but  to  a  great  party  of  his  own  friends 
at  this  political  banquet  at  Bristol? 
This  was  what  he  said.  He  ^)oke  of 
Ireland  with  evident  feeling.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  great  Irish  proprietor.  He  is 
not  unacquainted  with  that  oountnr.  I 
think  on  one  occasion  he  said  he  knew 
every  tenant  ui)on  his  father's  estate — a 
great  deal  more  than  many  English  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  Ireland  could  say. 
At  this  banquet  he  spoke  of  Ireland, 
and  these  were  the  woms  he  used.  He 
spoke  of — 

**The  painful,  the  dangerous,  and  to  as,  in 
appearance  at  least,  the  discreditable  state  of 
things  which  continnee  to  exist  in  Ireland." 

He  described  it  as  "  a  miserable  state  of 
things."     He  said — 

"  We  hare  a  strange  and  perplexing  problem  to 
scire.  If  we  look  for  a  remedy,  who  is  (here  oan 
giro  us  an  intelligible  answer  ?  " 

Such  was  his  despair  of  this  question ; 
and  he  concluded  with  this  emphatic 
declaration :  "  Ireland  is  the  question  of 
the  hour."  Well,  Sir,  I  am  not  sure 
that  since  Belshazzar's  feast  there  has 
been  anv  annoimcement  more  startling, 
more  solemn,  or  more  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  merriment  of  a  great  and  joyous 
banquet.  If  I  had  used  these  words  in 
a  speech  they  might  have  been  thought 
an  exa^eration  of  the  case ;  and  if  my 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
(Government  had  opened  his  great  speech 
with  these  words  they  would  not  have 
been  more  solemn  than  the  occasion  de- 
manded.   But  what  happened?    Parli»-- 
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ment  met  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Friends  were  upon  this  (the  Treasury) 
Bench ;  and  I  was  where  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone)  sits,  watching  carefully  all  that 
took  place.  On  the  night  when  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maguire)  brought  forward  his  Motion 
we  were  aU  expecting  the  explanation  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  An  announcement  had  been 
made  only  a  few  days  before  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  that  the  policy  of 
the  Gt)vernment  would  soon  be  explained 
jBpom  this  Bench,  and  the  Earl  of  Mayo, 
on  that  occasion,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
for  the  exact  time  of  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  I  noticed  that  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  the  other 
night  in  introducing  this  Bill  took  pre- 
cisely the  same  time.  But  I  observed — 
what  the  House  must  have  observed — 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
these  two  speeches.  Lord  Mayo  spoke  of 
the  material  improvement  of  Ireland, 
and  he  gave  us  large  sums  in  figures  to 
show  us  how  that  improvement  had  pro- 
ceeded. He  admitted  the  grievance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  inequality  existing  in 
Ireland,  and  he  indicated  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  it  that  was  felt  to  be  so 
Absolutely  impossible,  that  afterwards, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  involved  his  Colleagues, 
he  repudiated  it  and  denied  it;  and  it 
finally  ended  in  this — that  the  Qx)vem- 
ment  had  no  policy  at  aU.  Sir,  I  hope 
that  Lord  Mayo,  who  has  since  been 
promoted  to  the  Governor  Generalship 
of  India,  may  find  in  that  country  no 
difficulties  with  which  his  kindly  nature 
and  his  good  intentions  may  be  unable 
to  cope.  I  said  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  two  speeches  although  they 
were  of  the  same  length.  The  speech 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  instead  of 
having  no  policy,  or  a  policy  which  he 
was  condemned  afterwards  to  deny  and 
repudiate,  was  one  which  elaborated  a 
grand  policy  for  Ireland — a  policy  which 
is  included  in  this  Bill — and  it  is  so 
balanced  and  so  complete  that  I  ask  the 
House  on  both  sides  if  it  be  not  a  fact 
that  it  has  attracted  to  it  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms.  [  *  *  No ! "  ] 
I  say  that  your  speeches  during  this  debate 
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are  proof  that  you  feel  it.  Protestant 
England  and  still  more  Protesffoit  Scot- 
land, have  joined  heartily  with  Catholic 
Ireland  in  approving  the  policy  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  details  of  this  BiU.  The 
matter  stands  thus — that  there  is  an 
Irish  question,  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  is  my  witness 
for  it ;  and  there  is  an  ecclesiastical 
grievance  in  Ireland,  and  the  Qt>vemor 
General  of  India  is  my  authority  for 
that  statement.  And  last  Session  they 
were  Members  of  your  Cabinet,  and 
were  in  constant  daily  communication 
with  the  Prime  Minister  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  subsequently  with  his  suc- 
cessor the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  who  sits  opposite  me.  But  it 
was  a  question  that  the  late  Government 
was  totally  unable  to  grapple  with. 
They  did  nothing,  not  because  they  did 
not  comprehend  the  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  comprehends  aU  these 
questions  just  as  weU  as  any  man  in  the 
House.  He  understood  this  question 
twenty  years  ago.  But  to  show  how 
totally  unable  the  late  Government  was 
to  deal  with  this  question,  I  appeal  to 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
here  last  year.  They  will  recollect  that 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Mayo,  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Qtithome  Hardy),  and  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  since,  in  that  party, 
First  Minister — that  these  speeches  did 
not  agree ;  that  in  point  of  fact  in  all 
they  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
there  was  just  as  much  confusion  of 
speech  as  there  has  been  on  Irish  affairs 
for  centuries  past.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn  said  that  the 
patient  was  in  a  desperate  and  almost 
hopeless  state.  Lord  Mayo  said  that  he 
was  wonderfully  better.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckuigham- 
shire  said  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  his 
condition  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Home  Secretary — ^he  took  aU  the  febrile 
symptoms  of  the  patient  as  indica- 
tions of  perfect  health.  And  it  proved 
what  the  country  found  out  at  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  Government  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  comprehend  the 
malady,  or  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  grapple  with  it.  And  the  con- 
stituencies decided  that  as  this  was  a 
great  question  that  must  be  confronted 
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it  was  desirable  to  have  a  Parliament 
and  a  Gbyemment  that  could  satisfac- 
torily deal  with  it.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Londonderry  Coimty 
(Sir  Frederick  Heygate)  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  has  asked  within  the 
last  hour — what  is  meant  by  Protest- 
ant ascendancy  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  said  he  had  never  seen  it, 
and  that  he  did  not  comprehend  it ;  and 
there  was  such  child-like  simplicity  in 
his  manner  of  asking  it  as  made  me  be- 
lieve that  he  really  was  saying  ex- 
actly what  he  thought.  May  I  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — not  those  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  for  we  are  a 
good  deal  convinced  —  and  though  it 
has  been  said  that  nobody  is  convinced 
by  a  speech  in  this  House,  and  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  suppose 
I  could  convince  anybody,  yet  as  we 
differ  I  should  like  to  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  a  question  or  two.  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  is  the  Church  of  con- 
quest? The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Dr.  Ball),  who  made  so 
powerful  a  speech  to-night  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  said  that  this 
Church  was  based  on  a  certain  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  declared  that  unless 
the  Bishops  and  clei^y  would  preach, 
pray,  and  perform  the  services  of  religion 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Church 
of  England,  they  could  not  hold  sees 
and  livmgs  in  Ireland.  Now,  what  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  an 
Act  of  the  English  Parliament  and  Go- 
vernment ?  It  was  merely  a  mode  of  as- 
serting the  power  which  conquest  had 
given  to  England.  The  Church  in  Ire- 
land is  therefore  the  Church  of  conquest. 
Not  only  was  it  historically  so,  out  I 
will  maintain — and  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  House  who  will  deny  it — that  bv 
no  possibility  can  the  Church  of  a  smaU 
minority  of  Protestants  remain  for  300 
years  established  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tion of  Catholics  except  by  the  power 
which  founded  it — namely,  the  power  of 
conquest.  P'Hear,  hear!"]  I  am 
amazed  at  hon.  Gentlemen  disputing 
that,  if  anybody  is  disposed  to  oispute 
it ;  but  if  they  do  not  dispute  it,  I  am 
amazed  that  they  do  not  perceive  the 
tremendous  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  that  is  in- 
volved in  that  state  of  things.  For  if 
the  Protestant  Beformation  did  not  mean 


that  any  one  of  us  may  hold  the  opi- 
nions which  belong  to  our  consciences 
and  our  convictions,  surely  it  meant  at 
any  rate  that  a  nation  may  make  its  own 
choice  of  its  own  Church  and  its  own 
mode  of  worship;  and,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish a  Protestant  Church — ^the  Church  of 
a  small  minority  of  the  people  as  the 
State  Church — ^in  the  midst  of  a  Catho- 
lic nation  was  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Beformation 
that  has  talcen  place,  I  will  be  bound  to 
say  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Luther. 
But,  if  that  be  so,  what  is  it  that  has 
maintained  it.  from  that  time  to  this  f 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
spoken  from  the  opposite  Bench  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  spoke  of  the  Penal 
Code  exactly  as  we  speak  of  it,  and  he 
condemns  those  who  in  the  last  century 
supported  the  cruelties  and  enormities  of 
that  system.  Why,  fifty  years  hence — 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  safe  prophecy,  as 
there  will  not  be  many  of  us  here  to 
know  whether  it  comes  true  or  not, — ^but 
fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  men  on 
the  Conservative  side  of  this  House — fop 
there  will  always  be  a  Conservative  side 
— who,  looking  back  to  the  conduct  of. 
their  party  in  the  year  1869,  will  express-' 
their  amazement  that  intelligent  men. 
were  found,  after  the  experience  of  300  ; 
years,  to  support  the  State  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Siii 
Stafford  Northcote)  sneered  at  the  opi-i 
nions  of  the  intelligent  foreigner.  Well, 
I  have  in  my  hand  the  expressed  opinion 
of  a  veiy  intelligent  foreigner,  who 
whilst  he  was  living  was  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  House — I  refer  to  the 
late  eminent  Italian  Statesman — Count 
Cavour.  My  friend  Dr.  Hodgson  has 
made  an  cuimirable  translation  of  Count 
Cavour' s  work  on  Ireland,  an  extract  of 
which,  if  the  House  wlQ  permit  me,  I 
shoiild  like  to  read,  because  it  brings 
down  the  question  a  little  fr^m  the 
ground  of  abstract  reasoning  to  that  of 
contemporary  judgment.     He  says — 

"  The  resalts  of  this  inhaman  code  were  lament- 
ahle.  The  oruolty  waa  purely  gratuitous,  for, 
far  from  losiog  strength,  Catholicism  hecame  all 
the  stronger  from  the  haired  with  which  the  poor 
Irish  regarded  the  religion  of  their  oppressors. 
Erery  attempt  at  couTersion  failed.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  promot- 
ing the  established  religion,  merely,  hj  its  unjust 
laws,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich  Protestant 
proprietors  of  the  soil  the  Catholic  population, 
who  in  three-fourths  of  the  country  were  almost 
exdusirely  its  cultivators.  The  Penal  Laws,  which 
at  first  religious  fanaticism  had  inspired,  lost  bt 
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Jigr— t  thair  ^imtUTs  «hAneUr,  and  in  tbs 
buidi  of  tbOH  who  applied  tli«m  bMMna  a  mMD; 
lOf  loeUl  dominaUon.  During  the  gnatctt  put 
pf  ths  aigbtoenlh  ntntnr?,  th*  Ir[ih  peaMnt  wm 
taduoad  to  a  alata  of  ilaTery  woraa  than  that  of 
Itba  DtgTo  in  the  AntJUaa.  Tbuka  to  anti-Catho- 
llla  logialation,  aod  to  tho  autDuer  in  wbioh  it  wai 
lappliad,  it  waa  mora  ditScnlt  for  him  to  obtaib 
JoiUes  from  a  ProtaitaDt  grand  jar;  tfaao  It  is 
now  for  I  ilaie  in  the  Franch  ooloDi«)  to  obtain 
it  trom  the  magiitra(«i  lant  out  from  the  mother 
oonatrj  to  adimiiUter  the  lawi.  Daring  thia  pe- 
riod Iraland  preaenti  the  aaddeit  apeotaale  to  he 
found  in  any  oiiiliiad  aooiatj — oomplata  »nd  ah- 
aolnte  oppreaaion  of  the  poor  bj  the  riob  :  of  hini 
vbo  labour*  b;  him  who  poawaaei,  orguijudbr  tfa? 
lav,  aad  maintained  bj  ttia  miniatara  of  juitioa." 
That  statement  will  be  admitted  to  b^^ 
trae.  ["No,  no!"]  Hon.  Qentlemec 
who  say  "  No"  know  Ireland  onlyin  hei- 
better  days,  and  I  am  sony  their  reading- 
has  not  been  more  extensive  on  tiiie  sub- 
ject, as  otherwise  they  might  have  beea 
Detter  informed.  Well,  then,  for  300 
years  I  say  there  has  been  a  perpetual 
protest  against  this  state  of  things ;  and 
the  Irish  people — for  I  use  the  term. 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon. 
jQontleman  said — or  nine-tentha  of  tht^ 
KK^ulation  of  Ireland,  have  during  the 
nrhole  of  that  time,  every  day  and  every 
/hour,  in  some  shape  or  other,  protested 
|ii«ain8t  the  continuance  of  that  Stat« 
'Onurch.  Some  Members  have  said,  "Ton 
have  a  8tate  Church  in  England,  and 
nobody  complains  of  it."  But  though  T 
may  think  ttie  State  Church  in  England 
not  a  good  institution,  yet  it  is  not  to  me 
a  sign  of  foreign  conquest.  My  fore- 
fathers were  members  of  the  State 
Church,  though  for  reasons  they  though) 
sufficient  they  left  it ;  but  if  the  Btate 
Church  had  been  inflicted  upon  us  by  a 
power  from  across  the  Channel,  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  of  us  who  do  not  agree 
with  it  would  have  regarded  it  with  that  I 
tranquil  mind  with  which  we  can  look  ' 
upon  it  now.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
t£e  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
DisraeU)  last  night  treated  us  to  a  little 
of  that  kind  of  history  which  he  often  ' 
introduces  into  his  speeches.  He  said  ' 
he  thought  there  was  no  gnjarantee  in  ' 
this  country  for  liberty  and  toleration  i 
like  that  of  the  Established  Church,  ! 
The  right  hon.  Oentleman— I  judge  from  ; 
his  speech  at  Edinbui^h  a  year  or  two  I 
1  ago,  from  his  speech  last  night,  and  from 
JBome  other  speeches — reads  a  diflTerent 
I  history  fi«m  anybody  else  ;  or  rather, 
■  perhaps,  he  makes  up  his  history  as  he 
'  goes  along.  He  reminds  me  of  what 
was  said,  I  think,  of  Voltaire,  that  ho 
Mr.  Srifht 


wrote  hisf^iry  &r  better  without  £u!tB 
than  wilh  them.  If  he  thinks  it  is  true 
that  the  Chun^h  has  been  so  favourable 
to  liberty  in  tliis  country,  some  of  us,  who 
are  DUseutei':!!,  and  whose  parents  and 
grand -piirents  have  beenNonconformists, 
Ijkavo  II  vi'j'v  different  opinion.  I  reoollect 
jjthat  lluiiio.  the  historian,  who  waa  not 
jjat  liU  i'aviiifiUe  or  friendly  to  such  views 
ijiis  I  onU'i'Liuii,  observes,  speaking  of  a 
I'lime  with  whinh  most  of  us  are  in  some 
'i  dtjgree  ftiiniliar — 

"So  nbsolata  ina  the  authoritj  of  tho  Crown 
I  thnl  llie  precious  tpark  of  tibartf  had  baan  klodlod 
I  antl  preierred  1i;  the  Puritana  along,  and  it  ii  to 
.  thit  sect  ih.1t  ICnjliihmaa  Owe  tb«  whole  freedom 

of  lliL'ir  Couslilulion." 

I  suM[H'ct  fhfit  the  Nonconformist  par^ 
I  in  tliis  ciiiuitiy  have  succeeded  to  the 
hi.Titae':'  I'-I'i  them  by  those  who  are 
I  tenneil  Piivlttms.  Well,  but  Scotland 
I  al.sri  has  its  >state  Church,  and  England 
I  tried  at  inv-  time  to  force  its  system 
I  Tii"ju  ^iotliiiid,  but  most  happUy  &iled. 
I  agTL-e  Willi  Illy  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
bnr  for  Bradl'urd  ^Mr.  Miall)  that  there 
in  no  iniint  in  which  jfou  can  touch  or 
instill  <ir  wound  a  nation  so  intolerably 
as  Avhf'H  you  meddle  with  its  religious 
iu^titiLtioup,  il4  conscience,  and  its  mode 
of  worship.  Tou  may  send  an  alien 
H'pvcrinn-  tiondral  or  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
Inilani!,  you  may  send  ahen  Judges, 
you  may  impose  taxes  partially  and 
;  harshly,  ami  liy-and-by  the  people  will 
'  lit.'ci.^mL'  iircu'-tomBd  to  that  state  of 
filings,  nnd  ii|pparently  not  unwilling  to 
lYrsiT  till'  I  liaiu ;  but  if  you  wound  them 
'  ill  tlii^  toiulcrost  part,  their  religion, 
i  ihat  is  ;iu  injury  that  can  never  be  for- 

■  >^olt(.'ii,  ami  there  can  be  no  cure  for  it 
but  by  rtsmoviiig  entirely  the  cause  of  the 

I  wound.  Ni.w  there  are  two  things  that 
'  youi  Cliuri.h  has  professed  to  do,  I  heard 
ti-oui  th(i  iinhle  Lord  who  spoke  from 
ihi-  M'lijtiil  Bench  to-night  (Viscount 
('riiliiuu  — anil  I  am  surprised,  I  must 
'  .-iuy,  thjt  (li'iitlemen  who  speak  with  so 

■  miuli  iiiilihii-.s  and  so  much  fairness 
I  here,  tin-  viTilly  tmable  to  discover  tho 
I  great ul'k.-^  of  ihe  grievance  which  this 

Established  (~'liiirch  is  in  their  country — 
I  lieanl,  I  y-vv,  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Mi-uiht'i-  iiir  Kiiniskillen,  that  the  Church 
of  InJaiiil  viis  not  intended  to  be  a 
Church  to  .■oDvert  the  Catholics,  That 
was  iml  said  at  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  iias  not  been  said  by  many 
of  its  friends  since ;  and  the  defence 
that  I  have  heard  in  thia  House,  and 
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have  often  seen  in  the  public  Press,  is 
that  it  is  a  Church  that  is  to  do  some- 
thing, what  it  can,  to  convert  Catholics 
to  Protestantism.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy)  said  it  was  to  hold  out  the  lamp, 
or  the  light,  of  the  Keformation  in  the 
dark  places  of  Ireland.  Well,  then,  I 
say,  that  if  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  has  a  pretence  for  its  existence, 
it  is  that  it  shfiJl  do  something  to  bring 
over  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  Pro- 
testant reugion;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
shall  help  to  imite  Ireland  with  Ghreat 
Britain  in  a  friendly  and  permanent 
imion.  Has  it  been  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure ?  I  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  County  (Sir  Fre- 
derick Heygate) — ^I  put  my  question  to 
him,  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  he  has  some  sympathy  on  this 
question,  certainly  with  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  if  not  with  the  remedy  that  we 
propose — I  ask  him  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  conversion,  the  Establiidied  Church 
has  been  a  success  or  a  failure?  He 
wUl  say,  as  I  shall  say,  and  as  no  man 
will  deny,  that  history,  in  all  its  saddest 
pages,  has  not  a  case  of  greater  and 
more  complete  failure  in  that  respect. 
Is  it  not  known  perfectly  to  aU  of  us 
that  Ireland  is  more  Catholic  at  this 
moment  than  it  has  ever  been  before; 
and  what,  I  think  is  much  worse  than 
that,  that  Ireland  is  more  Koman  than 
any  other  Catholic  country  probably  in 
Europe  ?  And  what  is  more,  from  Ire- 
land has  come  to  England  whatever 
there  is  of  power  that  belongs  to  the 
Papal  system  in  this  country,  and  from 
Ireland  has  overflowed  and  settled  on 
the  continent  of  America  a  very  great 
and  powerful  Catholic  interest.  And 
therefore,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  no  failure  could  be 
more  complete.  I  have  said  many  years 
ago,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  by  the 
policy  which  England  has  pursued  in 
Ireland  we  have  made  Catholicism,  not 
a  faith  only  to  which  people  cling  with 
a  desperate  and  heroic  tenacitv,  but  we 
have  made  it  a  patriotism  for  which 
midtitudes  of  her  children  are  willing  to 
suffer,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  die. 
And  what  should  be  more  likely  than 
that,  because  this  State  Church,  this 
Protestant  ascendancy  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  profess  not  to  compre- 
hend,   has   been    for    three   centuries 


leaded  with  every  form  of  injustice  of 
which  the  Irish  people  have  complained, 
whether  connected  with  the  confiscation 
of  their  soil,  or  with  the  terrors  and 
cruelties  of  the  odious  Penal  Code,  or 
with  the  administration  of  the  law,  or 
with  any  social  tyranny  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected?  I  would  quote 
again  three  lines  from  that  essay  of 
Count  Cavour's  on  this  point,  in  which 
he  says — 


"  The  Oharoh  remains,  to  the  Catholict,  a  re- 
preseDUtive  of  the  oaasei  of  their  miseries,  a 
sign  of  defeat  and  oppression.  It  exasperates 
their  sufferings  and  makes  their  humiliation  more 
keenly  felt." 

And  if  I  pass  from  this  question  of  con- 
version, it  is  to  come  to  one  that  seems 
to  me  really  to  possess  greater  iniportanoe 
— has  it  done  anything  to  bind  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain  ?  P'Yes."]  WeU,  it 
has — just  as  the  police  and  the  soldiery 
have — ^but  in  no  other  way,  and  to  no 
greater  extent.  The  policy  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  wise 
policy ;  the  mode  by  which.it  was  brought 
about  was  one  of  unexampled  corruption 
and  of  wrong.  You  revere  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  last  Session  you  had,  I  think, 
the  Fifth  Article  read  by  the  Clerk  at 
the  Table.  You  will  not  have  a  word  or 
a  letter  of  it  changed  or  touched ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  everybody  but  your 
own  party  believes  that  your  policy 
makes  imion  absolutely  impossible— that 
you  conduct  the  affairs  of  Ireland  upon 
such  a  principle  that  you  create  a  sense 
of  wrong  which  over-rides  all  written 
words  and  all  parchment  covenants.  For 
centuries,  we  sdl  know,  Ireland  has  been 
restless,  turbulent,  and  insurrectionary. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  ad- 
mitted that  in  part  of  his  speech  last  night ; 
and  during  the  Becess — ^1  forget  now  ex- 
actly where  it  was  or  when — ^he  attributedi 
much  of  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  lived 
in  a  country  where  they  had  a  damp 
1  cHmate  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
melancholy  ocean.  Now,  I  have  not. 
the  least  objection  to  a  joke  at  the  pro/ 
per  time,  but  I  do  tlunk  that  for  the 
Frime  Minister  of  England,  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these,  when  through- 
out the  whole  coimtry  there  is  a  painml 
sensation  that  we  have  not  done  justice 
to  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  is  no  credit 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  I  think  it 
is  carrying  hilarity  and  joooseness  a 
littie  too  fax  to  make  an  observation  like 
that  on  so  grave  a  subject.    But  if  we 
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eomadownto  the  serentjjean 
which  this  Hotue  has  goremed  Ireland, 
we  find  things  mnch  in  the  same  waj. 
The  pages  of  her  history  hare  been  stained 
with  tears  and  blood.  There  hare  still 
been  restlessness  and  turbulence  and 
insurrection  appearing  and  re-appearing 
eonstantlj  on  the  records  of  her  sad  and 
dismal  story.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  far  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy),  who 
spoke  last  Session  with  a  power  whiich  the 
House,  I  am  sure,  must  have  admired, 
and  who  spoke,  I  think,  what  he  believed, 
referred  to  the  Church  in  Ireland  as  the 
light  of  the  Beformation ;  and  he  ap- 
peared not  able  to  comprehend  that  this 
light  of  the  Beformation,  sustained  by 
privilege,  and  fanned  as  it  has  been  by 
the  hot  breath  of  faction,  has  been  not 
so  much  a  helpful  light  of  the  Beforma- 
tion as  a  scorching  fire  which  has  burned 
up  almost  ererything  good  and  noble  in 
the  country,  and  industry  and  charity 
and  peace  and  loyalty  have  perished  in 
its  names.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  for  imion 
as  much  as  any  Gentleman  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  but  I  am  for  a  real 
union.  I  care  nothing  at  all  for  the 
parchment  nor  for  the  Fifth  Article. 
The  parchment  wiU  decay  and  perish, 
and  the  words  upon  it  will  become  il- 
legible, and  will  be  forgotten.  The 
geographical  position  of  these  islands 
points  out  to  every  man  that  union  is 
natural  between  them,  and  I  maintain 
that  a  true  and  solid  and  just  union 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is 
infinitely  better  for  both  than  any  kind 
of  severance  can  possibly  be.  But  it 
must  be  a  real  union,  not  of  power  and 
weakness,  and  of  weakness  trampled  on 
by  power.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  men  who  have  discussed  this  Bill 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  tell  us  that 
it  appears  here  only  as  the  residt 
of  what  would  be  called  in  Ame- 
rica '*  a  Fenian  scare,"  and  that  but  for 
certain  events  which  happened  last  year, 
and  the  year  before,  the  policy  of  this 
Bill  woidd  not  have  been  avowed  by  the 
present  First  Minister.  [**  Hear,  hear."] 
Well,  suppose  it  were  true,  it  only  adds 
another  proof  to  the  many  going  before 
it,  that'  it  is  difficult  with  popular  Go- 
vernment, and  with  party  Government 
to  make  great  and  essential  reforms  un- 
less under  circimistances  which  force 
them  absolutely  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament.      You    know    very   well — 

Mr,  Bright 


Irish  Gentlemen  know  as  well  as  KngKsh 
Gentlemen — that  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion led  to  Catholic  emancipation.     They 
know    that    the    dethronement   of    the 
Bourbons,   an  event  which  took    place 
in  a  forei^  but  neighbouring  country, 
brought  iSwut  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832. 
Thev  know — I  know  at  anv  rate — that 
the  desperate  condition  of  afiairs  in  the 
West    Indies  freed  the    slaves   in   the 
'RngHftli  colonies.     We  all  know  that  the 
famine  in  Ireland  came  as  an  irresistible 
argument  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law.     We  know  also  that  the 
mutiny  in  India  drove  the  House  imme- 
diatelv,  and  without  further  considera- 
tion,  to  abolish  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  make  an  entire  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of  India.     And,  Sir,  if  I  were 
to  come  down  to  a  later  time,  and  speak 
of  what  took  place  in  1867,  I  might  ask 
the  rifi^ht  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and 
his  Colleagues  and  his  party  what  were 
the  circumstances  that  induced  them  to 
be  enthusiastic  in  support  of  a  measure 
of  household  sufi&^ge?    It  is  a  matter 
that  we  can  but  deplore,  that  it  has  re- 
quired three  years  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  and 
those  other  grievous  events  which  have 
happened  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  to 
enable  Parliament  to  undertake,  and  as 
I  believe  successfully,  to  carry  through  a 
policy  which  almost   every  enlightened 
and  liberal  Statesman  in  England  for  the 
last  fifty  years  has  hoped  for,  but  feared 
he  would  not  see.     Then  hon.  Gentlemen 
tell  us  that  discontent  in  America  is  also 
a  very  serious  matter,  as  it  causes  Fenian- 
ism,  which  in  turn  has  caused  this  BiU. 
We  cannot  deny  that  the  existence  of  the 
disturbing  cause  in  America  is,   unfor- 
tunate and  irritating,  but  the  theory  of 
the  Government  is — it  may  be  a  mistake, 
but  I  believe  it  is  not — that  the  remedy 
which  will  heal,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the 
disorders  in  Ireland,  will  heal  much  of 
the  discontent  of  Irishmen  ever3rwhere. 
There  is  not  an  Irishman  in  the  Aus- 
tralian  colonies  at  this  moment,    there 
is  not   one   on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  who  is   not  watching,  as   he 
reads  the    papers,    the   course   of    the 
English  Parliament  on  this  question ; 
ana  unless  his  spirit  has  been  maddened 
into  that  state  of  resistance  when  he  will 
listen  to  no  reason  and  to  no  fact  he  is 
feeling  probably  a  softened  disposition 
towards  the  Imperial  Gt)vemment  and 
this  House  of  Commons  for  the  measure 
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wluch  we  are  now  attempting  to  carry 
through  Parliament.  Ajid  with  regard  to 
America,  this  I  think  I  may  tell  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  that  the  Fenian  agitation  in 
America  has  been  fed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  a  certain  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— I  mean  the  natives  of  the  States — who 
really  do  believe  that  we  have  never  done 
justice  to  the  native  coimtry  of  the  Irish- 
man. I  believe  that  Irishmen  will  still 
emigrate  when  you  have  done  what  may 
be  done  this  Session  and  the  next.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  apparently  much 
a&aid  that  something  desperate  is  about 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  land.  At 
least,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  may 
rely  on  this,  that  nothing  will  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  land  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  will  not  sup- 
port— and  which  everything  that  is  moral 
and  just  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs 
may  not  fairly  undertalce.  I  say  the 
great  Eepublic  will  still  invite,  no 
doubt,  vast  numbers  of  the  population 
of  Ireland ;  but  I  believe  they  will  go 
there  no  longer  as  enemies,  and  that 
the  complaint,  which  Lord  North  made, 
so  long  ago  as  the  first  American 
War,  wiU  at  length  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  England  henceforth  will  not  find 
her  greatest  enemies  on  the  American 
continent  to  be  those  that  have  issued 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sir,  I  wiU  not  go  into  the  details  of  this 
BLU,  for  this  reason  —  that  we  are  only 
upon  the  second  reading  of  it;  but  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  of 
public  opinion,  the  Bill  meets  the  view 
of  the  public  in  this  way  —  that  it  is 
whole  and  complete,  that  it  deals  fairly 
and  justly  with  all  who  can  claim  any 
compensation  under  it.  If  there  is  any- 
body in  Ireland,  or  any  class,  which  has 
a  right  to  complain,  it  surely  must  be 
the  4,000,000  or  4,500,000  of  Eoman 
Catholics.  I  think  it  will  be  felt  by  the 
House — whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
any  Member  of  the  House — upon  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  in 
this  Bill  the  very  least  has  been  pro- 
posed as  to  compensation  for  Catholics 
and  for  their  Church  that  it  was  possible 
for  any  just  Government  to  propose.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  come  within 
the  range  of  the  wishes  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball).  His  speech  to- 
night has  been  generally  a  complaint 
that   this    Bill  adopted  the  volimtary 
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principle  for  Ireland ;  that  the  voluntary 

Erinciple  was  bad ;  that  what  you  should 
ave  done  was  to  have  increased  the 
grant  to  Majmooth,  to  have  elevated  the 
condition  of  teaching  there.  In  point  of 
fact,  that  doctrine  that  was  first  avowed 
last  Session,  and  then  repudiated  and 
denied,  has  been  brought  forward  in  a 
more  daring  manner  to-night.  The 
heaviest  complaint  almost  against  the 
Bill  has  been  that  it  would  establish  the 
voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  establishing  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  And  we  are  told  of  the  des- 
perate evils  that  will  come  when,  in- 
stead of  having  one  volimtary  discon- 
tented Church,  we  shall  have  three. 
Surely  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  and  his  learned  Colleague  (Dr. 
Ball)  really  cannot  have  supposed  that 
the  House  would  be  taken  in  with  anything 
so  very  small  and  so  hollow  as  that  r 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  not 
discontented  because  it  is  not  endowed. 
It  is  discontented  because  another  and  a 
smaller  Church — in  nimibers  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  Church — is  established 
there,  not  by  the  power  or  consent  of 
Irishmen,'  but  by  the  power  and  will  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  to 
this  very  small  and  comparatively  insig- 
nificant Church  has  been  handed  over 
all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  be- 
longed in  ancient  times,  and  which  now 
jusuy  belong,  to  the  whole  of  the  Irish: 
nation.  But  some  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  a  great  feeling  for  the  congre- 
gations. So  have  I.  I  think  the  congre- 
gations have  a  right  to  excite  the  sym*« 
pathy  of  Parliament.  But  I  have  seen 
other  congregations,  and  how  they 
emerged  from  their  difficidties.  In  1843, 
nearly  500  ministers  in  Scotland,  not] 
waiting  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  dis-j 
endow  them,  walked  out  of  their  manses.j 
They  left  many  charming  residences,] 
and  many  nice  churches.  They  quit 
homes  in  which  they  had  spent  many  oi 
the  happiest  years  of  their  lives.  Thej 
went  out  as  a  Church  absolutely  nakea. 
There  was  not  a  church  left  for  them, 
nor  a  glebe  house,  nor  a  curtilage,  nor 
conmiutation ;  and,  I  will  be  boimd  to 
say,  not  a  single  good  wish,  or  '^  God 
bless  you,"  from  any  man  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  Do  not— do  not  tell  the 
House  that  your  Irish  Protestant  con- 
gregations are  feebler  and  worse  than 
me  congregations  in  Scotland.  What 
have  they  done  since  in  Scotland  ?    It  i« 
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told  in  a  sentence,  though  it  would  take 
weeks  to  survey  it  all.    They  have  biult 
900  churches,  not  less  than  650  manses 
for  their  ministers ;  they  have  built  500 
schools,  three  theological  Colleges,  and 
two  training   institutions  ;   and  during 
the  last  three  years  —  I  have  not  the 
accounts  further  btick — they  have  raised, 
on  an  average,  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  their  members,   not  less 
than  £370,000  per  annum ;  and  durine 
the  twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsea 
since  these  500  ministers  walked  out  of 
the  Established  Church,  their  congrega- 
tions have  raised,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions,  a  sum    exceeding  £8,000,000 
sterling.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dublin  Uni- 
versity had  the  courage  to  say,  in  the 
presence  of  many  members  of  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  that  ministers  of  volun- 
tary churches  were  rather  a  low  class — 
that  they  were  not  so  high-bom  as  the 
very  high-bom  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment.   As  to  being  high-bom,  I  think 
the  Prophets  of  old  were,  many  of  them, 
graziers.     The  Apostles  were  fishermen 
and  handicraftsmen ;  and  their  relieion 
was  one  to  which  "not  many  mighty, 
not   many    noble  "    were    called.      It 
may  be  that  in  this  age  and  in  this 
country  the  light  of  the  Eeformation  and 
the  light  of  (3iristianity  may  be  carried 
through  the  land  by  men  of  humble  birth 
with  just  as  much  success  as  may  attend 
men  who  were  bom  in  great  mansions 
or  in  palaces.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  argued 
very  much  in  favour  of  an  Established 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  place  into  which  people  could 
get  who  would  not  readily  be  admitted 
anywhere  else.     What  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wants  is  this,  that  you  should 
have  an  Established  Church  which  has 
no  discipline,  and  that  anybody  who  will 
live  up  to  what  may  be  called  a  gentle- 
manly conformity  to  it  may  pass  through 
the  world  as  a  very  satisfactory  sort  of 
a  Christian.     Sir,  these  are  arguments 
that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  use.     K  I 
were  a  Churchman  I  would  either  find 
better  arguments  or  I  would  keep  silence. 
And  I  believe,  if  I  were  forced  to  keep 
silence,  I  should  be  obHgod  to  give  up 
the  belief  that  the  Church  was  much 
better  than  the  Nonconformist  bodies. 
My  opinion  is  that  you  do  great  injus- 
tice to  the  Protestants  of  Poland.    Is 
there  any  reason  why,  for  ei;ample,  the 
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Scotchmen  in  the  North  of  Ijfelaxid-rrtiia 
Presbyterians  —  should  be  lees  liberal 
or  energetic  than  their  countxrnien  of 
the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  ?  And  why 
should  the  Episcopalian  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  when  freed  firom  the  trammels 
of  the  State,  be  less  active  and  suocess- 
ftd  than  their  neighbours,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  their  co-religionists  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Spotiand?    I  believe  that 
your  sickly  offspring  of  privilege  and 
favouritism    may   become    the    robust 
champion  of  the  light  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  perhaps  we  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  make  a  recantation  at  this  table. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country,  told  me  in  1856,  at  his  house) 
in  Scotiand,  that  no  public  event  con-; 
nected  with  Scotiand  had,  during  his  long 
life,  given  him  so  much  pain  as  the  sepa-  < 
ration  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  —  and/ 
that  he  had  Hved  long  enoufi^h  to  seel 
that  all  his  lamentations  and  fears  weiel 
vain,  and  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
very  happiest  events  that  had  ever  oome 
to  his  country.  He  spoke  of  the  Church, 
he  spoke  of  the  scuiools,  and  he  said 
there  was  a  great  additional  life  spread 
throughout  3ie  whole  people.     If  that 
should  take  place  in  Ireland,  then  the 
light  of  the  Reformation,  which  now 
glimmers  so  faintly  that  no  man  can  see 
it,  may  become  a  li^ht  shining  over  much 
of  that  island ;  and  to  those  who  think 
it  important  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
hope   that  Catholicism,   in  its  extreme 
and  Boman  sense,  may  give  place  to  a 
more  liberal  religion,  and  approximate 
nearer  to  that  which  we  think  better — 
namely,  the  faith  and  religion   of  the 
Protestant  Churches.     It  is  too  late  to- 
night to  go  into  the  question  of  the  sur- 
plus.    There  is  one  thing  that  I  should 
say  about  it — and  I  say  it  in  the  hear- 
ing of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  TSir 
Eoimdell  Palmer),  who  is  understooa  to 
take  a  difierent  view  of  this  qirestion 
from  some  on  this  side— -John  Wyclifie/ 
as  the   House  knows,  lived  500  years 
ago.    He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Rich- 
mond, and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  En^Hsh  Reformers.  John 
WycliflPe  was  obhged  to  consider  thirf 
question  —  as  to  what  should  be  don^ 
with  regard  to  religious  endowments  i 
and  he  said — **If  (Siurches  make  bal 
use  of  their  endowments  princes   are 
bound  to  take  them  away  &om  them." 
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It  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  say  that  if  haye  watched  its  growth  and  its  corn- 
endowments  are  found  to  be  mischievous  pletion  with  a  ^eat  and  increasing  in- 
.  Parliament  may  put  them  to  other  uses,  terest — ^I  say  wnen  I  look  at  this  mea- 
/ 1  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  sure  I  look  on  it  as  tending  to  a  more 
\  500  years  we  make  so  little  progress  on  true  and  solid  union  between  Ireland 
some  subjects.  That  was  the  opinion  of  and  Great  Britain ;  I  see  it  giving  tran- 
Wydiflte  in  the  14th  century,  and  we  quillity  to  our  people;  [**0h,  ohl'H — 
are  now  discussing  the  same  subject  in  when  you  have  a  better  remedy  I  at 
is  House  ;  and  right  hon.  hon.  and  least  will  fairly  consider  it — I  say  I  see 
learned  Gentlemen  eet  up  in  this  House  this  measure  giving  tranquillity  to  our 
and  denounce  as  lumost  sacrilege  and  people,  greater  strength  to  the  realm, 
spoliation  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  and  addmg  a  new  lustre  and  a  new  dig- 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  with  nity  to  the  Crown.  I  dare  claim  then 
the  endowments  of  the  State  Church  in  for  this  Bill  the  support  of  all  thought- 
Ireland.  And  as  to  the  uses  to  which  ful  and  good  people  within  the  bounds 
these  endowments  are  put.  If  I  were  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
particular  on  the  point  as  to  the  sacred  that  in  its  early  and  great  results  it  will 
nature  of  the  endowments,  I  should  even  have  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme,  for  I 
then  be  satisfied  with  the  propositions  believe  it  to  be  foimded  on  those  prin- 
in  this  Bill  —  for,  after  all,  I  hope  it  is  ciples  of  justice  and  mercy  which  are  the 
not  far  from  Christianity  to  charity ;  and  glorious  attributes  of  His  eternal  reign, 
we  know  that  the  Divine  Foimder  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmek  moved  the  ad- 
our  faith  has  left  much  more  of  the  joumment  of  the  debate, 
doings  of  a  compassionate  and  loving  Debate  further  adjourned  till  Monday 
heart  than  He  has  of  dogma.  I  am  not  next, 
able  to  give  the  chapter,  or  the  verse, 

the  page,  or  the  column ;  but  what  has  INCLOSURE   AWARDS    (COUNTY  PALA- 

always  struck  me  most  in  reading  the  TINE  OF  DURHAM)  BILL, 

narratives   of  the  Gospel  is  how  much  ^^^^  BenHnek,  Sir  Rmndell  Palmer,  Mr. 

of  kindness  and  how  much  of  compas-  WiUiam  Lowther.) 

sion  there  was,  and  how  much  also  there  r^u^  44  1     second  nEADnro. 

was  of  dealinff  kindly  with  all  that  were  ^^j     i»     a        j  t»     j*            j 

sick,  ynih  aU  that  were  suffering.    Do  2^^\%^t^^  ^^«  ^''^- ,.  , 

you  think  it  wiU  be  a  misappropriation  ^^^/.fP^?^,?"  \-t?®"  would  be 

k  the  surplus  funds  of  this  i^eatEstab-  1°  objectaon  to  the  Bill  pasang  that 

Ushment  to  apply  them  to  tome  objects  f*®  ^  '.*  were  understood  that  it  must 

such  as  those  Se^ribed  in  the  BiU?    Do  ^^^^^7  «^tered  m  Committee  by 

you  not  think  that  from  the  charitable  staking  out  a  clause  which  provided  that 

dealing  with  these  matters  even  a  sweeter  f'®  Treasury  should  give  compensation 

incensi  may  arise  than  when  these  vast  f  «T«  gentiemen  who  performed  local 

funds  are  appUed  to  maintain  three  times  t^*'*i?'''\  ^°  T        '5?r1»-ii  I  ^a 

the  number  of  clergy  that  can  be  of  the  1^°°-  *f«™\«'  ""-f '^'' v^  the  Bill  should 

slightest  use  to  the  Church  with  which  commumcate  with  the  hon  Member  for 

they  are  connected.  We  can  do  but  little,  I>"^am,  and  arrange  with  him  what 

it  is  true.    We  cannot  relume  the  ex-   ^8f,">  ?f-S222Vrrnr    --^  v«    i.„  u  v 
tinguished  lamp  of  reason.    We  cannot     ,  ^e   BENTmCK  said,  he  Aould  be 

male    the  dea?  to  hear.     We  cannot  e^i^  ^°  ^i,^^  *^  ^^  *®  '^''^ 
make  the  dumb  to  speak.     It  is  not  Jf  ""^K    '"^    ^^    understandmg    men- 
•         ±        tionecL. 

.^       ...   x.^.  1.  ii,    X  .u     .     1  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 

"  From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  Tiiual  ray,       «      ir    J   m  -nA^H- 
And  on  the  sightleis  eyehalls  pour  the  day."       ^^^  Monoay  nexi. 

But  at  least  we  can  lessen  the  load  of  imprisonment  foe  debt  bill. 

affliction,  and  we  can  make  life  more  On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attobhit  Ginxbal,  BIU 

tolerable  to  vast   nimibers  who   suffer,  for  the  abolition    of  Imprisonment  for  Debt; 

Sir,  when  I  look  at  this  great  measure —  for  the  puniihmcnt  of  Fraudulent  Debtors  ;  and 

and  I  can  assure  the  House  I  have  looked  5?  o?***  P«'-P«««»'  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 

...            •,                 J.-I         J.-I             •     "x—     J*  Mr.  Attorhit  GiintRAL,  Mr.  Solicitor  Gbrxral, 

at  It  much  more  than  the  majority  of  ^„j  ^r.  Chahcrllor  of  the  Exchiqcrr. 

hon.  and  nght  hon.  Members  opposite,  BiU/wMwfcd,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  61.] 

because  I  have  seen  it  grow  firom  line  to  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Twelre 

line,  and  from  clause  to  dause,  and  o'clock,  tiU  Monday  next, 
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about  tko 

Iftoar  mstli£Tii9edto  be  in  tiie  lime 

of  mail  foarhfts  but  it  oog^  to  be  re- 

J  membered  that  under  the  preeent  system. 

lletters  are  ddirered  mi&cb   eaiHer  all 

Ine.   OTcr  the  coimtrj  than  thej  were  formeilj'. 

Mbs  ^  The  Post  Office,  I  may  menti<Hi,  takes 

'  M  '  the  ofportnnitT  whenerer  a  later  train 

'**^  i  is  de^)^di£d  of  sliding  a  ba^  bj  that 

riz^i:^8:s^T:^^x^  ch-*  *^.  ^  ^  ^ »«» tiunk  that  ^ 

\tr\,  adymrmed  dib^  farther  ^d^tmwmed :  C&d   would  be  any  general  advantage  in  al- 

Oftecrs  FettMOM  *  [12] ;  Dniittg*  sad  1»-   tezing  the  hours  at  which  the  mails  are 

frovnocBi  ©f  LMas  (IreUad)  Svpfkacaui*  ,  despatdied.     It  was  obTioufily   impos- 

^t^.  «__.«-,-      ci^      «r   ^m   gjble,  for  financial  reasons,  to  mn  trains 


imnjTEs,}— 5 

BladibvB,  V.  WiUiauB  Besry  Bormby,  n^ 


•Mariae 


ClAoaes  CoMoUdatioa  Ad  h  if  ^iniif  •  [34]. 
TkML  Beadimg^yiutiBj^ ;   Lord  Xapter't  Sa- 
Urj  *  [67]  sad  paM9€d. 


POSTAL— BOOK  POST  Ac.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACFIE  said,  he  would  beg  to  . 
ask  the  Postmaster  General,  What  are  j 
the  reasons  why  the  advantage  of  being 
conveyed  by  the  Book  Post  is  limited  to 
printed  and  such-like  matter;  of  what 
nature  are  the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  properly  g^uarded  removal 
of  the  present  limitation ;  whether  the 
Evening  Mails  for  England  are  des- 
patched from  the  Metropolis  at  about 
the  same  hour  as  in  the  era  of  Stage 
Coaches ;  whether  there  would  not  arise 
much  public  benefit  from  despatching 
these  Mails  at  a  later  hour;  what  are 
the  reasons  why  that  benefit  has  not  yet 
been  conferred  ;  and,  whether  he  has 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  favour  the 
Nation  with  the  concessions  that  form 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Questions  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
The  reason,  Sir,  why  the  book  post  and 
pattern  post  rates  have  not  been  ex- 
tended to  parcels  is,  I  believe,  that  those 
rates  have  not  been  foimd  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  justify  their  further  ex- 
tension. This  obstacle,  of  course,  still 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  the 
present  limitation.  I  believe,  however, 
there  also  other  obstacles.  One  of  the 
principal  is,  that  if  the  Post  Office  were 
to  encumber  itself  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  heavy 
matter  than  it  does  now,  it  is  probable 
that  the  chief  object  of  the  Post  Office — 
namely,  the  rapid  and  certain  delivery 
of  letters — would  be  very  injuriously  in- 
terfered with.  With  regard  to  the  other 
Question,  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the 


GREECE— BRITISH  PATMEXTS  TO. 

QUESTIOF. 

Mil  KIBK  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  it  is 
true  that  a  sum  of  £1,139,198,  according 
to  a  Parliamentary  Betum  dated  the 
20th  of  February  last,  has  been  paid  by 
England  to  Greece  since  the  year  1843 
to  uie  present  time ;  and,  whether  these 
sums  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with 
any  Treaty,  Convention,  or  Contract 
between  England  and  Gh^ece;  if  so, 
what  were  me  political  objects  sought 
for  by  the  British  Government  at  the 
period  when  such  Treaty,  Convention,  or 
Contract  was  concluded  between  this 
Country  and  Grreece,  and  have  these 
objects  been  attained;  if  not,  are  Her 
Majesty's  Government  prepared  to  re- 
commend to  Parliament  the  further  pay- 
ment of  such  moneys  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  are  they  prepared  to  signify 
to  the  Hellenic  Gt)vemment  that  after  a 
certain  period  no  further  sums  of  Money 
will  be  paid  by  En^nd  to  Greece  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  the  matter 
of  fact  which  enters  into  the  Question  of 
my  hon.  Friend  is  very  easily  answered. 
It  is  true  that  a  sum  of  £1,139,198  has 
been  paid  by  England  since  the  year 
1843  up  to  the  present  time,  and  that 
it  has  been  paid  to  Greece  in  the  sense 
of  being  paid  in  order  to  prevent  defal- 
cation in  the  regular  dividends  on  a 
certain  portion  of  a  Loan  on  behalf  of 
GFreece,  which  Loan  was  contracted  un- 
der our  guarantee.  It  has  not  been 
paid  to  Greece,  therefore,  for  her  own 
disposal  or  to  use  it  at  her  own  discretion, 
but  in  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  into 
which  this  coimtry  has  entered.  Next, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  whole  of  these  siuns 
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have  been  paid  in  accordance  withtre-ji^  willing^  to  make  provision  in  tha 
ties,  conventious,  and  contracts  ;  and  i  Universitr  Testa  Bill  to  extend  tli«  be- 
not  only  BO,  but  in  accordance  with  j  nefits  of  taat  measure  to  the  University 
treaties,     conventions,     and    contracts,    of  Durham  ? 

which  from  their  nature  were  brought ,  The  80LICIT0E  GENERAL  re- 
nnder  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  I  jilied,  that  aa  far  aa  he  was  concerned, 
vhich  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia-  lie  did  not  propose  to  introduce  clauses 
ment.  Indeed,  without  such  sanction  I  iato  the  "University  Tests  Bill  to  extend 
these  sums  could  not  have  been   paid  [  its  provisions  to  the  University  of  Dur- 


even  if  Her  Slajeety  had  pledged  hi 
self  to  the  payment.  The  pohtlcal  ob- 
ject sought  by  the  British  Government 
in  connection  with  other  Powers,  espe- 
cially France  and  Buesia,  was  the  ee- 
tahlishment  and  security  of  the  liberty 
and  independouoe  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece.  Tlie  degree  in  which  that  ob- 
ject has  been  attained  is,  of  course,  a 
mattor  on  which  there  can  be  no  diffe- 
rence of  opinion,  but  before  the  present 
King  of  Greece  assumed  the  Throne, 
a  new  Convention  was  entered  into,  and 
it  was  then  declared  by  these  Powers 
to  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  the 
Greek  Kingdom  should  continue  to  ex- 
ist in  a  state  of  pohtJcal  independence. 
At  that  time,  also,  a  certain  sacrihce 
was  made  by  this  country,  which  en- 
gaged to  give  up  the  dividends  which 
3ie  Greek  Government  would  have  to 
pay  to  us  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
regulated  sum  of  £12,000  a  year.  _  That 
arrangement  received    the  sanction   of 


He  confessed  he  was  not  acquainted 
ivith  the  precise  constitution  of  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Durham.  Of  course  he  should 
not  offer  any  obstacle  to  any  hon.  Gen- 
tlenian  proposing  such  clause  or  clauses 
if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  not  tho 
smallest  objection  to  the  Bill  being  eo 
extended. 


IRELAND— NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 
aiTESTlON. 

Hb.  EEOWlf  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretair  for  Ireland,  If  ho  can 
irive  any  information  as  to  the  time  when 
me  Beport  of  the  Bojal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  forth- 
ooming  ?  ^^ 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  rORTESCUE 
said,  in  reply,  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
uioners  were  anxioua  that  the  Commia- 

o -  ,         sion  should  he  prolonged  until  March  of 

Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  last  ,  ^^^  yg^r,  this  extension  of  time  being 
portion  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gen-  |  necessary,  they  considered,  in  orderfinally 
tleman  as  to  whether  the  Government  I  ^^  ^^mj  ^p  ^jj^  proceedings  of  the  Corn- 
are  prepared  to  recommend  to  Parlia-  mission ;  but  upon  the  application  of 
ment  the  further  payment  of  such  moneys  I  t^g  QOTemment  the  Commissioners  had 
for  an  indefinite  period,  I  am  afraid  I   signified  their  ftill  expectation  that  thay 

have  no  option  but  to  say  that  it  is,  ....--. 

under  covenant,  absolutely  the  bounden 
duty  of  this  country  to  continue  to  pay 
these  moneys  untu  either  the  loan  is 
liquidated,  or  we  can  prevail  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  Greece  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment.    In  1 860,  when  the 


would  be  able  to  supply  their  Report 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY— PALAOE- 
lARD  STATION.— QUESTION, 
Mr.  HERBERT  said,  he  wished  to 


gulatedpavmentof£l2,000fromGreece    ^^  ^^   ^^  Commissioner  of  Work, 
was  agreed  upon,  that  sum  was  not  ac-    ^^j^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^^  1  ^       ^^  p^ 

cep  e^as  a  permanent  af  ""g^t.  t"*   Yard  to  the  Son  of  the  Metropolitan 
as  the  mmimmn  sum  that  G^  wa.    ^^         j^  ^  ^^        ^y  ^^^  ™ 

to  pay.     It  was  fully  understood  that,  I      ^„  IaYAEdX  reply,  said,  he  had 
in  proporhon  as  her  resources  and  finan- I  ]^^     ^  •  ^^    ^^      ^^ 

cial  condition  might  improve,  the  Power.  I  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  the  present  time.     There 

fnSr  le^m>«^'   ^°"«™'^'    ''^^^    ^""^   ^^^^^  '^'^ 
y^™      '  ^     I  respect  to  underirrouiid  works  conaectod 

»f'"'""'8'«""'"""  iwiitle  Miwer.  md  gu,  whici  h.d  lo 

Mb.  STEVENSON  said,  ho  wished  t€> ,  by  the  architect  that  it  would  be  com- 
ask  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Whether  hf  1  pleted  within  four  months. 


the  further,  and, 
plete,  carrying  out 
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DISTRICT  ASYLUMS— QUESTION. 
Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  wiahwl 
to  &sk  the  Preaident  of  the  Poor  La*- 
Board,  If  the  amoimts  of  £56,600  and 
£4-1,000  respectively,  specified  in  thn 
Seturas  relating  to  Aiiyliuiis  (Metropo- 
lis) aa  the  estimated  coat  of  the  etruc- 
tures  of  the  Fever  and  Small  Pox  Asy- 
lums at  Stockwell  and  Homertou,  inulud<_< 
all  charges  necessary  to  the  oompletion 
and  fitting  of  the  Asylums  for  Uie  re- 
ception of  patients;  and,  if  not,  thi' 
estimated  additional  amount  which  will 
be  required  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  if 
he  will  stat*  the  number  of  beds  to  bo 


Stomoteai/. 


idoo 


acute  sick  in  each  of  the  Sick  Asjluni 
DistrictB  ot  Newington,  Kensington, 
Botherhitbe,  Poplar,  Central  London, 
and  Finsbury  ? 

Mb,  GOSCHEN  said,  in  reply,  that 
the   sums  specified  In   the  Betums  to 
vhich  the  hon.  Gentleman's  first  Qx 
tion  related  did  not  include  the 


paid  for  furniture  and  things.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbuiy  (Mr. 
M'CuUagh  Torrens)  had  moved  for  a 
Betum  lowing  the  cost  of  the  site  and 
the  cost  of  the  structures.  The  Poor 
Law  Board  had  applied  to  the  managere 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  for 
the  estimate,  as  asked  for,  and  they 
gave  the  original  estimate  for  the  atruc- 
tures.  It  was  stated  in  the  Eetums  that 
these  estimates  were  subject  to  material 
alterations  which  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  which  would  eflfect  a  reduction. 
That  reduction,  in  the  case  of  the  Stock- 
well  Asyliun,  had  now  been  settled,  and 
was  ascertained  to  ainoimt  to  £5,600. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estimates 
for  fixings,  famituro,  and  fittings  hod 
since  come  in,  subseq^uent,  he  should 
add,  to  the  publication  of  the  Return, 
a&d  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  information  which  the 
estimates  furnished  when  the  Eetums  . 
were  asked  for,  nor  had  the  Board  yet  1 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  tiie 
items,  so  that  the  estimates  for  furniture  ! 
and  fixtures  must  as  yet  be  regarded  as  ! 
simply  provisional.  They  amounted  to 
about  £16,000,  besides  a  sum  of  £6,700, 
which  represented  10  per  cent  for  possi- 
ble contmgenoiee.  [Hie  hon.  Member 
would  understand  that  those  amounts 
oould  only  provisionally  be  accepted  as 
correct,  and  that  the  figures  which  he 


had  mentioiied  applied  to  the  Stodcwell 
Aeylunt,  and  not  to  the  Homerton,  aS 

which  he  had  not  yet  received  any  esti- 
mates beyond  the  cost  of  structure  given 
in  the  Itetum.  With  respect  to  the  se- 
cond Question,  the  hon.  Member,  who 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  MetropoKj 
tan  Asylums  Board,  might  poseibly  ha 
aware  that  a  difibrent  arrangement 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Fins- 
bury  to  that  originally  contemplated. 
The  some  remark  applied  more  or  less 
t«  the  cases  of  Newington  and  Bother- 
hitbe, which  were  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Board,  and  they  might 
possibly  be  dealt  with  also  in  a  dififlreut 
manner.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
beds  originally  proposed,  they  were  as 
follows — and  he  might  observe  that  the 
estimates  for  the  number  of  beds  ware 
those  of  the  managers  of  the  Asyluma^ 
and  not  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Uiouffh 
the  inspector  had  conferred  witli  tne 
managers.  The  number  of  beds  at 
Kswington  was  about  600,  at  Kenaing- 
[  ton  600,  at  Eotherhithe  500,  at  Poplar 
:  570,  and  in  Central  London  probably 
I  about  600.  These  were  entirely  provi- 
I  sional  estimates,  with  regard  to  which 
no  decision  had  at  all  been  taken,  and 
with  respect  to  which  he  hoped  to  be 
I  able  to  make  a  statement  when  the  Bill 
to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Bill  of 
1867  come  on  for  discussion. 


POST  AL— STO  RNOWA  Y.— QUESTIOK. 

Me.  grieve  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Postmaster  General,  Whe&er, 
having  reference  to  a  Memorial  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Stomoway,  dated  lat 
of  January,  1867,  to  his  Lordship's  pre- 
decessor in  Oifice,  and  one  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Wick,  dated 
Februaiy  last,  to  his  Lordship,  praying 
for  proper  postalaccommodation — name- 
ly, "  Adailysteamerinsummer  and  thrice 
a  week  in  winter,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Orkneys" — is  to  be  carried  into  effect; 
and  whether  the  Inhabitants  of  Stomo- 
way have  offered  to  his  Lordship  to  pay 
the  sum  required  to  make  up  their  postal 
revenue  to  the  same  amount  as  that  of 
the  Orkneys,  at  the  period  of  their  ob- 
taining the  mail  steamer  to  Thurso,  or 
an  alternative  proposal  of  £500  a  year 
for  three  years,  in  part  of  the  expense 
of  a  mail  steamer  between  Xniapool,  and 
Stomoway  7 
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The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON 
replied  that  the  cost  of  the  present  pos- 
tal service  to  the  island  of  Lewis  and 
the  expense  connected  with  the  Post 
Office  in  the  island  itself  already  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  of  the  postal  revenue 
derived  from  it.  Any  additional  postal 
facilities,  therefore,  which  might  be 
given  would  cause  considerable  loss  to 
the  general  revenue  of  the  Department. 
It  w«t8  therefore  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, his  intention  to  recommend  that 
**  a  daily  steamer  in  summer  and  thrice 
a  week  in  winter  "  should  be  subsidized 
by  the  Government.  He  believed  it  was 
true  that  the  inhabitants  of  Stomoway 
had  made  the  proposal  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  Question,  but  he  could  not  admit 
that  there  was  any  any  analogy  between 
the  case  of  the  Orkneys  and  Stornaway, 
because  the  distance  in  the  latter  case 
was  much  greater,  and  the  expense 
would,  as  a  consequence,  be  much 
heavier.  He  had  only  to  add  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office  to  make  any  alteration 
such  as  that  which  the  hon.  Ghentleman 
suggested. 


BIRMINGHAM  BOARD  OF    GUARDIANS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  following  facts — ^namely,  that 
on  the  16th  instant,  the  Chairman  and 
four  other  members  of  the  Birmingham 
Board  of  Guardians  were  summoned  by 
the  District  Poor  Law  Auditor  for  a  sur- 
charge of  £8,  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
amount,  that  sum  being  the  cost  of  con- 
veying Sarah  Simpson  and  her  eight 
children  to  Liverpool,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  shipped  thence  to  the  United 
States,  the  husband,  who  was  living 
there,  having  paid  the  passage  money ; 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  their  Gnairman 
not  to  pay  the  surcharge,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  Board  was  appealed  to,  but 
declined  to  sanction  the  payment  of  the 
£8  by  the  Board ;  and,  whether,  if  the 
alleged  facts  are  true,  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  will  state  the 
grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was  re- 
fused, and  a  surcharge  ordered  to  be 
made? 


Me.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Ques- 
tion through  the  usual  channels  of  in- 
formation, as  well  as  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber himself  and  his  right  hon.  Colleague 
in  the  representation  of  Birmingham. 
The  facts  in  themselves  were  correctly 
stated,  although  being  placed  not  in  a 
proper  order  they  were   calculated  to 
give    an    erroneous  impression   of  the 
transactions  referred  to.     No  appeal  had 
been  made  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  since 
the  simmions  had  been  issued,  and  there 
had  been  no  correspondence  on  the  mat- 
ter since  January,  beyond  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  district  auditor,  asking  whe- 
ther the  sum  referred  to  had  been  paid. 
The  case,  he  might  add,  was  not  a  new 
one,  for  the  £8  had  been  spent  as  far  back 
as  August,  1867.  There  was,  also,  one  fact 
which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  enimie- 
ration  of  facts  contained  in  the  Question, 
and  which  was  most  material.     The  fact 
to  which  he  alluded  was  that  the  guar- 
dians asked,  in  the  first  instcince,  whe- 
ther the  Poor  Law  Board  would  sanc- 
tion the  payment.     The  Board  replied 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tions to  do  so,  but  the  guardians,  never- 
theless, after  that  information,  chose  to 
incur  the  responsibility.     He  woidd  pre- 
sently state  why  it  was  that  the  Poor 
Law  Board  had  refused  their  sanction 
in  the  matter;  but  he  should  first  say 
that  the  Order  refusing  the  surcharge 
was  issued  on  the  14th  of  December, 
two  days  before  he  took  charge  of  the 
Department.     A  letter  had  since  been 
received  from  the  guardians  asking  for 
re-consideration.     The  opinion  of  coun- 
sel had  been  taken  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, upon  the  question  whether  such 
Orders  could  be  rescinded,  and  that  opi- 
nion was  in  the  negative.     They  were  in 
the  nature  of  judicial   decisions.     The 
matter,  therefore,  had  been  finally  closed 
when  he  came  into  Office.   He  had  been 
asked  on  what  groimds  the  Poor  Law 
Board  refused  to  remit  the  surcharge. 
The  grounds  were  that  the  United  States 
had  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  having 
paupers  sent  there,  as  he  had  once  be- 
fore stated  to  the  House.      There  were 
remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Poor  Law  Board  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  establish  the  regulation  which  had 
given  such  offence  to  the  guardians.     It 
was  not  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  op- 
pose emigratien  in  the  least,  but  they 
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liadfoimditiiW66Sai7tom.Aetlieregu-  j       ire  LAND-FENIAN  CONSPIRACY, 
lation  in  question.      He    himBelf  was 

most  anxious  to  modify  it  if  it  couJd  be  ',  QUEaxiON. 

done.  The  Guardians,  he  hoped,  would  '  Colonel  ANNE8LET  said,  he  rose 
not  continue  their  protest  against  the  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Order,  which  he  trusted,  after  this  ex-  \  Whether  it  is  true  that,  on  the  22nd  of 
planation,  they  would  feel  to  be  un-  I  February  last,  a  man,  named  Smith,  was 
necessary.  l  arrested    in  the  county  of  CaTan,  for 

1  having  in  his  poesession  Fenian  docu- 
ments and  resolutions,  regularly  printed 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  RAILWAY   on  green  paper,  and  containing  plans 
PASSENO£RS  AND  QDARD.  '  and  schemeB  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy, 

QUSanON.  |datedl869;  and,  whether  it  is  the  inten- 

»r       TT     Ti     DTTTTTiTr* » nT        -J     I,     tiOH  of  Her  Majestj'B   Government  to 
■"ft.  1^-    ?-.,.^S^?'^f  .ri    ?l  l«<»mme»d  the  L.Lli^  of  any  more 
■7S*i  °S^  '?  °.       ir™"  coBviol,?     H.  hoped  the  right 

otTmie,  Whether  any  uniform Tetem  ^^^  Bentleman  ™nld  hVlu«  to  ri™ 
has  been  amrf  nwin  between  the  EaJ-  ,  ^j.^nct  anra-eito  the  latter  part  of  the 
ways  and  the  Board  of  Trade  for  giving  !  Question 

offeet  to  the  Act  of  last  Session  requiring  |  j^  CHICHESrER  FOETESCUE : 
that  a  means  of  commumcation  should  ,  t.  ■  '^^.'^"f'".-""  v^j.^^^v^. 
J™  J  J    L  .  .V      rj  It  IS  true,  Sir,  that  a  man  named  Smith 

be    provided    between    the    Passenger l,i,™j„i .i,„  j„*„ 

and  Snard  of  EaUway  trains?  was  apprrfiended  upon  the  date  mm- 

M»     ivRTaTiT      fi     irl-„  I™    „        !tioned,  and  that  what  were  apparently 

fi-  ,i;.^™.;«v„^l.b™-.SiiI'«'^  document,  were  founS  in  hi 
Sir  the  representatives  of  the  principal  ^^  „„,  „,  U„„  ^^^  ^nled 
railway    companies    north     of   London  ,*, '        m.;     ^*^     l 

eaUed  at  the  Board  of  Trade.    Theyijf  «™?„fiT   ,  -^  -^TL^ 

_.     i  J       1  •■  3  \  been  conunitted  for  trial.     With  reeard 

wet,  a  voiy  important  deputation,  jnd  ,„  ,^  ^^^         „,  ,^,  ci^^„,^JZ 

recommended  a  mode  of  communication  '  ■.  ,      ii     j  >»■  _t t  i.    t.i 

between  the  driver,  and  th.  g„^  „d  ,  f^lJ^M^^'f^i  I  ^^^^l 
between  the  passeneers  and  both.    After .  >-,      t;  i     i,     i     i  *■!.■        i. 

,      .  -     J    ■*         ^   V      ■       IV    i  Question  was  last  asked  upon  this  eub- 

havmg  examined   it,    ana   heanng  the    ■  ^         _,  n      .v  i  ■»  _  .  .i.     ■  i 

•  1  .      ffi.1,     1       .  i.'       ii_     n>       J   ject — namely,  that  it  was  not  the  mten- 

statements  of  the  deputation,  the  Board  li-  c  ^\.     W  i    .       a 

,  m_  ,  ,-       -f  i-L  !■    I,.         -'tion   of  the   Government   to   offer    any 

of  Trad,  sanohonef  the  apphcalion  of  j^^       ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

that  system  to  those  railway  compames,  '     h'ect 
It  is  Kiown  as  the  rope  system,  and  is  a  i       ^ 
very  simDle,  and.  I  hone,  effective  moaaH 

of  comiS^ui^ication.  tpon  the  South-  SCOT  LAND-EDUCATION. -QUESTION. 
Eastern,  which  docs  not  run  trains  m  Sm  EDWAJ&D  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
connection  with  any  of  the  northern  he  wished  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate, 
lines,  another  system — the  electric  sys-  i  Whether  the  Government  will  lay  before 
tern — has  been  adopted,  and  sanction-  Parliament  their  proposal  for  the  future 
ed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  But  if  rail-  distribution  of  the  annual  Grants  for 
way  companies  tun  carriages  on  lines  !  Education  in  Scotland  under  the  Kules 
where  the  rope  system  is  adopted,  it  I  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  by  any  other 
will  be  necessary,  I  presume  mat  the  authority,  before  their  Measure  relating 
rope  system  should  also  be  adopted  by  I  to  the  Schools  of  Scotland  is  brought 
them.     The    BoanJ  of    Trade  has   not    before  the  House  ? 

oanctioned  this  system  irrevocably,  but '      The    LORD    ADVOCATE    said,    in 

has  allowed  it  to  be  fairly  tried,  and  it   reply,  that  in  the  Bill  which  was  before 

is  my  hope  and  opinion  that  in  all  pro-  '  the  other  House  of  Parhament  there  was 

babUity  it  will  be  found  quite  effective,    a   Schedule  announcing    generally    the 

and  that  no  change  of  system  will  be   principles  upon  which  the  rules  of  the 

necessary.     If,  however,    after  trial,  it   Privy  Councd  were  to  he  made   appU- 

should  be  found  ineffective,  the  Board    cable  in  Scotland.     Until,  however,  that 

of  Trade  will  be  at  liberty  to  recommend   Bill  became  law   it  was  impossible  that 

any  other  system  which  may  be  found  I  these   rules  could  be  finally    adjusted, 

more  efficient.  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  imposeible 

.  as  yet  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  final 

I  proposals  upon  this  subject.     But  as  the 

I  matter  excited  a  good  deal  of  intorest  in 

Mr.  Goicheit  '■ 
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Scotland — and  it  was  well  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
proposals  of  the  GJovemment  in  the 
event  of  the  Bill  substantially  becoming 
law — he  had  to  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  that  in  adjusting  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  be  applied  to  Scotland,  the 
Government  proposed  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  payment  for  results  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  which  were  adapted 
to  the  system  long  established  in  that 
country,  of  supporting  schools  by  local 
rates,  and  which  woiud  be  carried  out, 
provided  the  system  of  rating  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  meet  the  full  demands 
of  national  education  —  First,  that  no 
distinction  should  bo  made  in  the  pay- 
ments from  the  Conmiittee  of  Council  in 
consideration  of  the  class  of  society  to 
which  the  parents  of  children  attending 
school  belonged.  He  believed  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  children  of  all  classes 
in  Scotiand  mixed  freely  in  the  schools. 
The  second  condition  was  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  partially  adopted  in  the 
Minute  of  the  late  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Mr.  Corry)  shoidd  receive  a 
more  extended  application  in  Scotland, 
and  that,  up  to  tne  age  of  sixteen,  chil- 
dren might  be  examined  on  subjects 
higher  than  Standard  Six  of  the  Bevised 
Code.  But,  third,  that  the  above  Bule 
relative  to  the  higher  branches  should 
be  limited  to  landward  parishes;  and, 
fourth,  that  no  payment  in  respect  of 
higher  subjects  should  be  made  unless 
the  average  number  of  the  scholars 
attending  any  school  shoidd  have  reach- 
ed a  specified  standard  in  elementary 
branches. 


INCLOSURE  OF   LANDS    BILL. 
QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  T.  Chambebs, 
Mb.  mSTATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  that  owing  to  the  opposition 
which  had  arisen  to  the  inclosure  of 
"Wisley  Common,  in  Surrey,  he  should 
not  think  it  right  to  press  this  Bill  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  but,  as  it 
would  be  obviously  imiair  to  stop  the 
inclosuros  which  were  unopposed,  he 
should  omit  Wisley  from  the  Schedule, 
and  a  full  inquiry  would  be  instituted, 
probably  by  means  of  a  Committee, 
before  any  steps  were  taken  to  enclose 
that  common. 


•  IRISH  CHURCH  BILL— [Bill  27.] 

(Mr,  Dodiotif  Mr.  Oladstone,  Mr,  John  Bright, 

Mr,  Chichester  Farteseue,   Mr,  Attorney 

General  for  Ireland.) 

second  beading.     adjoubned  debate, 
[thibd  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resimiing  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [18th  March],  *'That  the  Bill 
be  Kow  read  a  second  time ;"  and  which 
Amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word 
''now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 
to  add  the  words  **upon  this  day  six 
months." — {Ifr,  Disraeli,) 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
word  'now'  stana  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

Debate  remnied. 

Sib  EOUNDELL  PALMER :  ♦  Mr. 
Sfeakeb,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
that  there  can  be  any  Member  of  this 
House  to  whom  this  measure  has  been 
the  occasion  of  gpreater  anxiety  and  soli- 
citude than  than  it  has  been  to  myself. 
Almost  all  the  motives  which  most 
powerfully  actuate  and  influence  human 
nature  would  lead  me  to  be  desirous  of 
giving  my  support  to  the  Bill  proposed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  If  general  agreement 
of  political  opinion  were  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  1  may  say  that  there  is  no 
man  whom  for  many  years  past  I  have 
so  much  wished  to  see  occupying  the 
position  which  my  right  hon.  Jriend 
now  fills ;  and  having  for  nearly  nine 
years  been  acting  in  close  and  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  party  who  occupy 
the  Benches  on  this  side  of  the  House,  I 
am  boimd  to  say  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred during  that  time  which  has  made 
me  otherwise  than  proud  of  and  satisfied 
with  that  connection,  and  toM  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  high  and  patriotic  aims 
which  I  know  to  actuate  that  party  in 
general,  and  full  of  personal  respect  for 
all  the  Members  of  it  with  whom  I  have 
been  brought  into  immediate  contact. 
If  personal  attachments,  if  a  sense  of 
the  highest  personal  and  political  obli- 
gations could  be  enough  to  determine 
any  man's  course  upon  this  occasion, 
there  are  no  attachments  of  mine  stronger 
than  those  which  I  bear  to  some  of  my 
Friends  sitting  on  the  Bench  below  me ; 
and  from  the  first  time  that  I  became 
connected  with  them  until  now  nothing 
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has  been  omitted  which  could  possibly 
have  been  done  to  make  me  more  &nd 
more  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  every 
sort  of  consideration  and  kindness.  The 
House  will  therefore  believe  that  if  I 
am  imable  to  go  with  them  upon  this 
question,  it  is  only  under  a  sense  of  im- 
perious and  overwhelming  necessity.  My 
difficulty  is  not  diminished  because  there 
are  points  on  which  I  certainly  cannot 
pro^ss  to  differ  from  the  advocates  of 
this  measure.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  those  who  impugn  the 
motives  either  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or  of 
any  of  those  associated  with  him  in  this 
undertaking.  I  know  their  motives  to 
be  as  pure,  I  know  them  to  be  as  com- 
pletely reconcilable  in  their  minds  with 
a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion 
as  my  own,  or  as  those  of  any  other 
man ;  and  I  hope  that  in  expressing,  as 
I  mean  to  do  with  freedom,  my  own 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  not 
be  betrayed  into  a  single  word  which 
can  for  a  moment  cast  the  slightest  re- 
flection upon  their  intentions  or  motives. 
Furthermore,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  crisis  in 
Ireland ;  a  crisis  to  my  mind  the  more 
grave  and  the  more  serious  for  the  very 
reason  that  Ireland  has  been  improving 
for  many  years  in  its  condition ;  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  has  shown  so  much  anxious 
care  to  make  the  union  with  Ireland  a 
real  and  hearty  union.  These  circxmi- 
stances,  instead  of  producing  a  political 
reconciliation  between  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of 
this  country,  seem  only  to  make  things 
worse,  and  I  cannot  but  think  we  are 
called  upon,  more  than  at  any  previous 
period,  deeply  to  consider  the  causes  of 
this  evil,  and  discover,  if  we  can,  a 
remedy  for  those  causes.  I  agree  with 
what  was  so  eloquently  said  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  we 
ought,  if  we  can,  discovering  that  re- 
medy, to  lay  aside  all  party  considera- 
tions whatever,  and  be  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice — ^be  it  merely  a  sacrifice  of 
interest,  of  prejudice,  of  feeling,  not  of 
duty — ^which  woidd  meet  so  grievous  a 
state  of  things ;  and  even  upon  the  point 
of  the  disestablishment  of  ^e  Church,  I 
shall  presently  show  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain length  to  which  I  might  be  able 
myself  to  go  in  company  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend. 

Sir  MoundeU  Palmer 


When  I  look  at  this  Bill,  I  oaimot 
conceal  from  myself  that  the  principle 
of  it  is  not  disestablishment  simply  in 
the   sense  in  which    I  use  that  tOTm, 
but  disestablishment   accompanied    by 
universal    disendowment.      That    is    a 
principle  to  which  I  cannot  agree.     It 
is  advocated  as  an  act  of  juBtice.     To 
my  mind  it  is  a  ^eat  act  of  injustice. 
It  is  advocated  as  nkely  to  have  salutaiy 
and  beneficial  consequences.     I  confess 
that  I  apprehend  from  it  consequences 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  the  salutaiy 
effect  of  those  parts  of   the   measure, 
from  which  I  might  otherwise  have  an- 
ticipated good  results.     It  is  my  duty  to 
inform  the  House  how  far  I  am  able  to 
go  with  the  Gk)vemment  on  this  point  of 
disestablishment.    I  mean  by  disestab- 
lishment the  severance  of  direct  politicai 
relations  between  the  institutions  of  <he 
Church  and  the  laws  and  govemm^it  of 
the  State.     Taking  it  in  that  sense,  and 
careftilly  separating  the  question  of  dis- 
endowment  from    disestablishment,    I 
must  say  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  the  severance  of  the  political 
relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State 
is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  an  abnega- 
tion of  national  Christianity,  or  an  act 
of  national  apostacy.    It  appears  to  me 
that  such  a  view  is  founded  on  an  en- 
tirely false  notion  of  the  vocation  of  civil 
government  and  of  the  nature  of  national 
religion.     The  duty  of  civil  government 
is  to  govern  all  and  every  part  of  the 
coimtry  committed  to  its  charge  with  im- 
partiality and  justice,  and  with  a  regard 
to  those  interests  which  it  belongs  to 
human  laws  to  protect.      Nation^  re- 
ligion, as  I  imderstand  it,  is  not  any  pro- 
fession, embodied  in  laws,  or  forms  and 
ceremonies,  made  by  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  Q-ovemment ;  but  it  is  the 
religion  of  the  people  who  constitute  the 
nation.     It  may  be,  and  must  naturally 
be  under  many  states  of  circimisttmces, 
that  the  religious  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple will  express  themselves  in  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  their    Gbvemment. 
Under  all  circimistances,  they  must  ex- 
ercise a  great  influence  over  public  legis- 
lation; and  if  the  rulers  are  religious 
men,  whether  as  members  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  like  this  House,   or  as  ad- 
ministering   public    authority    in    any 
other  way,  they  will  carry  with  them 
their   religion,    and   be    controlled    or 
guided  by  its  moral  influence,   in  the 
discharge  of  all  parts  of  their  duty.  But 
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the  forms  of  national  institutions  do  and 
must,  in  tills  as  in  all  other  respects, 
vary  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  coimtry ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  d  priori  a  rule  to  de- 
cide whether  this  change  or  that  change 
tends  to  a  departure  from  the  national 
religion.  Every  single  individual  will  be 
in  point  of  religion  what  he  waa  before  the 
change,  and  therefore  unless  you  believe 
that  tiiose  who  advocate  the  change  have 
themselves  departed  from  the  prmciples 
of  their  religious  profession,  it  is  a 
monstrous  and  self-calumniating  thing 
to  say  that  an  act  of  the  nature  now 
under  consideration  is  an  act  of  national 
apostacy.  These  views  receive  confirma- 
tion when  they  are  examined  by  the 
light  of  history.  In  reality  nothing  has 
more  changed  and  fluctuated  in  form 
and  almost  in  substance  than  this  idea 
of  Establishment,  as  applied  to  the 
Church  in  this  coimtry,  and  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
Church.  The  idea  of  Establishment  at 
this  day  is  different  from  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  in 
1688.  It  then  meant  that  the  Church 
and  its  doctrines  were  by  the  law  of  this 
coimtry  incorporated  with  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  and  every  person  was  pre- 
sumed and  commanded  by  law  to  be  a 
member  of  that  Church;  and  he  was 
punished  by  the  temporal  law  if  he  did 
not  discharge  the  duties  belonging  to  a 
member  of  3ie  Church.  That  is  a  totcdly 
different  sort  of  Establishment  from  any 
now  existing  in  this  coimtry.  There 
were,  doubtless,  persons  who,  when  the 
Toleration  Laws  were  first  introduced, 
thought  that  we  were  giving  up  national 
Christianity  because  we  aid  not  any 
longer  compel  every  citizen  to  profess 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
until  then  identified  with  the  State.  Do 
we  not  know,  with  respect  to  the  Penal 
Laws, which  all  of  us  now  condemn,  that 
there  were  men  who  looked  on  every 
one  of  them  as  a  badge  and  mark  of 
national  Christianity,  and  fancied  that 
if  we  removed  them  we  should  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  faith?  Do  we 
forget  how  our  metropolis  was  agitated 
in  the  last  century,  when  propositions 
were  made  for  the  mitigation  of  those 
Penal  Laws,  and  how  it  was  said  that  if  | 
those  propositions  should  be  successful 
the  light  of  Protestantism  would  be  ex- 
tinguished ?  It  is  well  known  that  many 


persons  declared,  when  the  Bomon  Ca- 
tholics were  first  admitted  to  political 
power,  that  the  extension  of  that  pri- 
vilege to  them  amounted  to  a  giving  up 
of  national  Christianity.  The  same  ming 
was  said  when  we  admitted  the  Jews  to 
this  House.  But  have  we  been — ^I  speak 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole — ^less  Protestant 
or  less  Christian  since  ?  Those  who  are 
Eoman  Catholics  now  —  still  speaking 
generally — ^were  Boman  Catholics  then  ; 
those  who  are  Jews  now  were  Jews  then ; 
the  religion  of  the  people  is  the  same, 
not  having  in  any  way  altered.  These 
adjustments  of  institutions  to  the  neces- 
sities of  civil  government,  as  time  went 
on,  simply  tended  to  make  the  6K>vem- 
ment  a  more  true  and  faithfril  represen- 
tative of  the  social  condition  ana  actual 
state  of  the  people ;  and  the  exclusion 
of  any  classes  oi  persons  from  their  fair 
share  of  political  power,  on  the  groimd 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  dominant 
Church,  is  no  longer  recognized  as  being 
good  either  for  the  State  or  for  the 
Church.  Therefore  we  must  approach 
the  question  of  any  x>olitical  privilege 
given  to  the  Church  by  considering  whe- 
8ier  the  privilege  is  for  the  public  good; 
for  if  it  be  not  I  am  sure  it  is  not  ukely 
to  be  for  the  good  of  religion ;  and,  if  it 
were  good  for  religion,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  for  the  public  advantage.  In  the 
case  of  Ireland  I  ask  myself  whether 
there  are  or  are  not  valid  reasons  of  State 
for  the  existence  of  that  political  privi- 
lege which  constitutes  an  Establishment, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  utility 
to  the  Church.  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  in  what  point  of  view  the  politi- 
cal privilege  of  which  I  speak  is  at  pre- 
sent usefiu  for  the  spiritual  objects  of 
the  Irish  Church.  We  are  bound  to  in- 
quire— ^first,  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  this 
political  privilege  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  is  one  of  the  causes  of  ois- 
affection  among  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it 
can  be  justly  maintcdned  for  reasons 
higher  and  more  important  than  those 
wmch  are  put  forward  to  justify  its  r^ 
moval.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire, in  moving  the  Address  to  the 
Crown,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session, 
said  that  what  some  people  call  senti- 
mental grievances  are  calculated  by  their 
nature  to  excite  most  substantial  irrita- 
tion. There  is  real  truth  in  that  obser- 
vation. The  same  feelings  which  prompt 
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men  to  make  great  sacrificefi  for  politi- 
cal fireedom,  or  for  national  hononr,  are 
excited  to  resist  any  form  of  jwlitical 
ftBcendancj,  which  is  created  and  main- 
tained by  external  power  in  favour  of 
any  class,  who,  if  that  external  power 
were  removed,   would   have  no  moral 
right  to  claim  it.     The  case  is  not  as  if 
there  were  one  Church  Establishment 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom — Scot- 
land is,  for  this  purpose,  separately  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  is  natural  that  Ireland 
should  claim  to  be  so  too.     But  then,  if 
the  grievance  consists  in  a  violation  of 
the  national  sentiment,  what  ought  to 
be  the  remedy  ?  Why  should  the  remedy 
go  beyond  the  disease  ?  If  the  grievance 
18   political  ascendancy,   surely  the  re- 
moval of  political  ascendancy  will  be  the 
sufficient  remedy.  The  grievance  consists 
in  giving,  by  State  Establishment,  to  the 
Church  of  a  small  minority  of  the  Irish 
people  a  sui)eriority  of  rank,  and  an  ex- 
clusive right  —  a  right  which  no  other 
religious  body  in  the  coimtry  possesses 
— to  have  its  laws  deemed  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  to  have  courts  main- 
tained for  the  execution  of  those  laws — 
in  the  association  of  the  Sovereign  with 
the  appointment  of  its  chief  officers,  like 
the  great  officers  of  State — and  in  the 
introduction  of  those  chief  officers  into 
the  highest  seats  in  one  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature.     These  are  the  signs 
and  marks  of  political  ascendancy,  these 
are  the  political  privileges,  these  are  the 
things  that  cause  this  rankling  and  irri- 
tation of  feeling;  and,  in  my  himible 
judgment,  the  exigency  of  the  case,  this 
so-called  sentimental  grievance,  may  be 
met  by  the  corresponding  remedy  —  by 
the  removal  of  those  distinctions  which 
elevate  factitiously  the  political  position 
of  this  particular  Church  above  the  other 
religious  bodies  in  the  country.  But  the 
question,  whether  you  will  take   away 
their  property  seems  to  me  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

I  come,  then,  to  that  question  ;  and  I 
ask  whether,  if  you  concede  what  I  have 
conceded — if  you  do  what  I  have  stated 
myself  willing  to  acquiesce  in — although, 
of  course,  it  would  be  with  reluctance 
that,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, so  long  associated  with  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  I  could  see  anything  like  an 
apparent  diminution  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Church,  to  which  I  am 
deeply  attached — yet,  conceding  what  I 
have  conceded,  I  ask,  is  it  really  a  ne- 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer 


ceBBSTj  consequence  of  it,  tliat  yoa  are 
to  introduce  and  pass  this  xneasuxe  of 
universal  disendowment  ?  I  frill  tzy  and 
limit  mjrself   to  the  use   of  the   ward 
''disendowment."     It  means   the   same 
thin^    with   another  word,     **  confisca- 
tion,     which    I  have  been    quoted  in 
this    debate   as    using    elsefrhere,    but 
which  I  did  not  use  as  a  word  of  con- 
tumely. As  I  take  it,  that  word  properly 
means  taking  property  not  at   present 
rightfully  in  the  coffers  or  treasmy  of 
the  State,  and  putting  it  there.     It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  occasions 
and  causes  which  might  justify  acts  pro- 
perly described  by  the  word   ''confisca- 
tion."     The  question  is,  whether  this  is 
such  a  case.     I  confess  I  think  not.     I 
turn,  then,  to  the  question,  is  this  uni- 
versal disendowment  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  taking  away  political  ascend- 
ancy and  political  privilege  ?     As  a  &ct, 
it  may  possibly  now  have  become  so; 
but  if  so,  who  made  it  necessary  ?    I  do 
not  think  that  such  a  necessity  would  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  change.    I 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  justice  of  the  case. 
It  may  have  now  become  a  political  ne- 
cessity ;   but  I  can  take  no  part  in  the 
responsibility  unless  I  think  it  always 
was   so,  and  is  also  just.     I  will  first 
ask  whether  any  kind  of  precedent  can 
be  found  for  it  ?    I  confess  I  know  of 
none.     It  appears  to  me   imparalleled 
even  by  the  extensive  appropriations  of 
Church  property  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation in  this  country,  appropriations 
which,  I  suppose,  no  one  will  deny,  were 
attended  or   followed  by  very  serious 
evils,  and  which  few  people  have   en- 
tirely sympathized  with,   though   they 
may  be  thought  to    be   politically  ne- 
cessary.     These     appropriations     were 
of    property    belonging    to  institutions 
which  it  was  deliberately  thought  should 
cease,  not  merely  as  then  established, 
but  should  altogether  cease  to  exist — in- 
stitutions which  were  thought  practical 
evils  in  themselves,  and  which   it  was 
considered  the  interest,  if  not  the  duty, 
of  the  State  altogether  to  suppress.  Had 
that  been  the  view  taken  of  the  present 
Church  of  Ireland,  of  course  we  might 
have  admitted  the  parallel,  although  we 
might  not  aCTee  with  the  opinion.      But 
every  line  of  this  Bill — which  from  the 
point  of  view  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived displays  the  most  anxious  desire  to 
do  as  much  justice  as  possible  consistently 
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with  that  view — eveiy  line  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  thought  that 
the  P^testant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  suppressed,  or  can  or 
will  cease  to  exist.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  parallel,  even  in  the  extensive  appro- 
priations of  Church  property  which  oc- 
curred in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
parallel  cases  in  any  other  coimtry,  al- 
though in  some  other  countries  these 
appropriations  have  taken  place  under 
circumstances  so  revolutionary  as  to 
form  no  precedents  at  all.  Has  any- 
thing like  this  happened  in  Canada? 
In  Canada,  as  was  well  pointed  out  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  in  that  remarkable 
speech,  to  which  we  all  listened  with  so 
much  satisfaction  on  Friday  night — in 
Canada  the  whole  case  was  essentially 
different.  There  were  certain  lands  re- 
served by  Act  of  Parliament  which  were 
originally  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was 
afterwards  determined  by  law  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  belonged  equally 
to  all  Protestant  denominations.  A  large 
pai:t  of  these  lands  had  never  become 
profitable ;  the  income  arising  from 
other  parts,  which  had  never  been  as- 
signed or  appropriated  as  endowments 
to  any  particular  rectories  or  parishes, 
had  been  distributed  among  the  Episco- 
pal clergy.  These,  when  the  reserves 
were  resumed  by  tiie  State,  were  dealt 
with  very  much  in  the  way  proposed  by 
this  BiU — that  is,  all  persons  who  had 
got  the  benefit  of  the  distribution  pre- 
viously made  of  the  income  had  their 
life  interests  respected  ;  they  were  com- 
muted ;  and,  as  this  portion  of  the  re- 
serves had  not  been  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  any  local  communities,  so  as  to 
give  them  any  vested  interests  in  their 
continuance,  there  was  nothing  else  to 
take  care  of.  But  there  was  a  third 
class  of  lands  which  had  been  actually 
appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  par- 
ticular rectories — I  think  between  thirty 
and  forty,  or  more,  as  was  stated  on 
Friday  evening.  These  lands  were  ap- 
propriated to  particular  rectories  of  the 
Church  of  England,  exactiy  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  tithes  and  glebe  lands  are 
now  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Irish  Church.  What  was  aone  with 
them?  Were  they  taken  away?  No. 
They  were  respected;    they  were  left. 


It  was  felt  there  was  no  way  of  oom« 
pensating  those  vested  interests,  except 
by  leaving  the  Churchmen  of  those 
parishes  in  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  they  are  in  possession  of  it 
to  this  day.  But  what  happened  in  the 
United  States  of  America?  Surely,  if 
there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  this 
principle  of  imiversal  disendowment 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  to 
be  applied,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  se« 
paration  of  the  United  States  from  the 
mother  country.  In  some  of  the  colonies 
something  like  ascendancy  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  of  England.  In 
the  great  State  of  New  York  there  were 
Boyal  grants — ^not  very  old,  the  latest 
not  much  more  than  150  years  from,  the' 
time  I  am  now  speaking ;  very  valuable 
land  in  the  City  of  New  York  had  been 
granted  for  the  endowment  of  Trinity 
episcopal  church.  We  know,  on  that 
great  Kevolution,  the  great  Eepublic 
did  not  think  it  its  Christian  duty  to  es- 
tablish any  jwurticidar  Church  or  reli- 
gious denomination — it  was  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, less  religious  on  that  account 
it  is  only  evidence  that  there  was  in  that 
great  country  a  divided  state  of  religion 
which  made  it  inconsistent  with  civil 
harmony  to  introduce  such  an  institu- 
tion. But  did  they  on  that  account; 
think  it  necessary  to  confiscate  and  take 
away  the  endowments  granted  to  par- 
ticular Protestant  Episcopal  churcnes, 
though  granted  by  the  !Kings  and  the 
Stat«  of  England  in  the  previous  times? 
They  did  not..  It  happened,  not  very 
recentiy,  that  a  question  arose  before 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  endowment  to  which  I  have 
referred.  According  to  one  account 
which  I  have  received  the  value  of  that 
endowment  is  now  about  £400,000  a 
year — ^not  so  very  far  frt)m  the  total 
value  of  the  endowments  of  the  Irish 
Ohiurch.  [A  voice  from  the  Treasiuy 
Bench:  "$400,000."]  No,  the  sum 
was  reduced  from  dollars  to  pounds 
in  the  statement  I  have  received.  In 
another  statement,  however,  the  value 
was  ^ven  at  £100,000,  but,  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  leases,  it  was  thought  likely 
soon  to  reach  or  exceed  the  larger  sum 
I  have  named.  The  question  was  raised^ 
whether  Trinity  Church  was  entitied  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 
benefit  of  that  endowment ;  or  was  it  to 
be  dealt  with  as  national  property,  dis- 
posable by  the  nation  ?      It  was  held 
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ihat  no  hew  to  fake  it  acwaj  had  heea 
paMed  hj  the  United  States,  and  till 
aiich  a  law  had  been  paued  it  eotdd 
not  be  ao  treated.  1^  yon  make  aadi  a 
law  it  18  not  national  propertj,  or  to  be 
treated  as  national  property.  But  what 
it  the  key-note  of  this  whole  debate  ? 
Why,  that  this  is  national  property 
now;  not  that  we  are  now  to  make 
it  ao,  but  that  we  are  to  take  it  as 
being  already  ao,  to  treat  it  as  al- 
ready in  oar  pockets  as  a  reason  for 
pottmg  it  there.  I  would  ask  the 
Moose  further,  is  there  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  public  endowments  in  any 
of  our  own  colonies  and  foreign  pos- 
sessions where  there  is  no  Established 
Church?  There  are  such  endowments, 
as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  colo- 
nies know.  I  am  not  sure  how  it  is  in 
India,  but  certainly  in  several  of  our 
colonies  there  are  such  endowmoits,  al- 
though no  Established  Church.  The 
questions  of  disendowment  and  of  dis- 
establishment, therefore,  are  not  insepa- 
rable, and  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
treated.  Whatever  other  reason  can  be 
given  for  so  treating  them,  it  is  not  a 
case  of  necessity.  GFranting  that,  I  will 
now  ask  whether,  although  it  is  not  ne- 
cessaiT,  it  is  right?  XJ'pon  that  ques- 
tion I  think  that  the  burden  of  proof 
— and  much  more  proof  than  I  have  yet 
heard  addressed  to  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion—  lies  upon  those  who  insert  it. 
However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  accept 
that  burden  myself,  and  I  will  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  is  just  or  unjust,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  salutary  or  otherwise ;  and  here, 
if  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will  dis- 
tinguish a  little  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment might  not,  to  Bome  extent,  involve 
some  change  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  I  have  never  said 
that,  because  it  is  manifest  that  there 
may  be  revenues  so  obviously  connected 
with  the  position  of  dignitaries  in  an 
Established  Church,  as  such,  that  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  say,  if  it  ceased 
to  be  an  Established  Church,  the  raison 
tPStre  of  those  particular  possessions 
might  not,  either  to  some  extent  or  alto- 
getner,  cease.  That  is  undeniably  the 
case  with  the  Episcopal  revenues,  and 
no  one  dealing  with  the  question  with 
that  degree  of  nonesty  and  candour  with 
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whidi  I  ibfllLst  an  e¥eBtB»  tij  to  dol 
with  it — for  I  shall  expreas  m j  zeal  c»- 
nions  as  tkej  appear  to  m j  own  miii^— 
I  say  that  no  one  ao  deaUn^  wiih  iha 
meikmcan  iuAr  and  truly  amy  tiist 
me  amoont  of  Oto  epiaoofial  refreunea, 
or  die  nmftber  of  episoi^ial  seea,  now 
existing  in  IielaDd,  haa  nothing^  notiuag 
to  do  with  the  position  of  the  Cbxack  as 
an  Establishment.     No  one  can  tml^ 
Bay  thai  they  have  not  00  much  to  do 
with  it,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  hae 
to  separate  the  question  of  eetabliahnMnt 
horn  that  of  endowment.    These  Bishops 
are  all  directly  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  they  sit  by  turns  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    Take  away  the  Crown  nomina- 
tion  and  patronage,  and  tlie  Parliamen- 
tary position — let  the  Church  be  rednoed 
to  the  position  of  a  Disestablished  Chnrdi, 
with  ^le  right  to  make  and  multiply  its 
own  offices  and    appointments    meifyf 
pari  pasiu   with    the    other  voluntaiy 
Churdiee  of  the  kingdom — and  I  cannot 
carry  the  arg^ument  myself  so  far  as  to 
maintAJn  that  the  same  amount  of  epis- 
copal revenues  can  be  claimed  by  the 
Church,  or  that  the  episcopal  revenues 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  paro- 
chial revenues.     And  I  will  not  eqter 
into  the  question  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  just  or  obviously  necessary  to  take 
away  the  whole  of  tiiose  episcopcd  reve- 
nues.    I  wish  to  make  my  argument  as 
cogent  as  I  can  on  those  points  where 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  impregnable  ;    and 
I  will,  for  the  moment,  assume  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  so  shifted  on  myself, 
as  to  this  point,  that  I  am  unable  to 
satisfy  it  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  those 
revenues.     I  will  also  suppose  the  same 
as  to  the  capitular  revenues,  and  also 
that  those  funds  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are 
to  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  same  category. 
Those  altogether  amount  to  a  very  con- 
siderable sum,  because  the  aggregate  of 
the  three  is  not  less  than  £  1 86, 65 1  1 2«.  81^. 
a  year.     But  this  leaves  untouched  the 
case  of  the  parochial  endowments,  which 
correspond  with  the  rectories  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  of  which  I  have 

rken,  and  in  which  the  people  have 
real  vested  interest.  Their  case 
stands  thus — The  total  amount  of  the 
endowments  of  the  parochial  clergy  in 
Ireland  is  £395,180  17#.  lOd.,  of  which 
£329,087 17«.  1  Oil.  is  derived  from  the  tithe 
rent-charge ;  the  sum  of  £62, 124  12«.  Id. 
from  glebes;    and  the  rest  frt)m  mis- 
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cellaneous  Bources  of  smaller  amount. 
How  stand  the  £act8  as  regards  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parishes  that  are  so  en-^ 
dowed  ?  I  find  from  the  Commissioners' 
Beport,  that,  if  you  take  the  figures  at 
which  they  propose  to  suppress  benefices 
— namely,  fcrty  Church  members — ^I  do 
not  say  whether  that  is  a  right  principle 
or  not — there  are  1 99  such  benefices,  with 
a  total  annual  value  of  £37,097  12«.  ^d. 
In  their  last  appendix  they  ffive  the  total 
number  of  panshes  haying  less  than  2Q0 
Church  members,  which  number  is  431. 
The  House  will  recollect  that  the  total 
number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  some- 
thing above  1,500.  Therefore  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  nimiber  are  pa- 
rishes with  less  than  200  Church  mem- 
bers, which  includes  the  199  parishes 
having  less  than  forty  Church  members. 
The  income  of  these  431  parishes  is 
£54,620.  Suppose,  then,  you  were  even 
to  take  all  that  away,  in  addition  to  the 
total  episcopal,  capitular,  and  Commis- 
sioners fimd,  you  would  still  leave  the 
sum  of  £340,000  as  the  present  endow- 
ment of  parishes,  in  every  one  of  which 
there  are  more  than  200  members  of 
the  Church. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  sources  of 
these  endowments.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  present 
Irish  Church  remains  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  national 
endowment  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  whole  course  of  centuries, 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  its  spoliation.  Take  one  item 
— the  tithe  rent-charge.  That  is  com- 
puted to  represent  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  value  of  the  tithe. 
It  has  been  melted  away  by  various 
processes.  A  large  portion  has  been 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  by  lay 
hands.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  when,  by  several  actions  at  law, 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  agistment 
tithe  had  been  established — that  is,  tithe 
on  pastoral  land,  and  Ireland  is  a  great 
pastoral  country — an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  which  abolished  that  tithe 
altogether.  Then  we  come  to  the  Com- 
position Act  of  1823.  The  compositions 
for  tithes  were  very  much  below  their 
value,  and  by  that  Act  those  compositions 
were  made  permanent.  Then  came  the 
Cess  Act  of  1834,  which  threw  aU  the 
repairs  which  would  be  met  in  England 
by  the  church  rate  upon  the  funds  of 
the  Church.    Then  we  come  to  the  Com- 


mutation Act  of  1838,  which,  as  the 
House  knows,  gave  one-fourth  of  tibie 
commutation,  wnich  was  paid  on  the 
amount  of  composition,  to  the  landlord 
as  the  price  of  collection.  In  that  way, 
I  find  it  stated  in  the  second  Appendix 
to  the  Beport  of  the  Irish  Church  Com- 
missioners, that  the  whole  value  of  the 
remaining  tithe  is  not  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  value,  or,  as  Mr. 
Shirley  says  in  his  HUtorical  Sketeh, 
which  the  Commissioners  have  pub- 
lished, only  a  fraction  of  the  original 
tenth  remains  to  the  clergy — scarcely  a 
larger  portion  than  would  have  fallen  to 
their  lot  if  the  whole  tithe  had  been 
a  national  provision,  and  had  been  di- 
vided between  the  Church  of  Bome  in 
Ireland,  the  members  of  the  other 
Churches,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  itself.  Becent  measures  as  to 
tithes,  church  rates,  and  ministers'  money 
are  stated  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
even  during  the  present  century,  by 
nearly  £250,000,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount.  Let  us  not  speak, 
therefore,  as  if  the  entire  ancient  eccle- 
siastical revenues  of  Ireland  remain,  and 
are  still  enjoyed  by  a  small  minority  of 
the  x)opulation.  It  will  be  seen,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
property  not  much,  if  at  aD,  more  than 
equal  to  their  due  proportion  of  the 
population  in  general.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  put  this  matter  before  the  House  with 
numerical  exactness.  I  merely  mean  to 
say  that  the  disproportion  is  not  any- 
thing like  what  it  woidd  be  if  ail  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  provision 
made  for  the  Church  in  Ireland,  when 
the  people  were  united  in  religion,  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  this  small  mi- 
nority. Now  I  want  to  consider  what 
the  effect  of  this  BlQ  would  be  on  these 
endowments.  Practically,  the  BiU  takes 
away  everything,  saving  only  the  life 
interests,  and  private  endowments  since 
1660.  I  will  consider  the  life  interests 
presently ;  but  I  want  now  to  know  whe- 
ther there  is  really  and  truly  a  clear  and 
satisfactory    distinction    between    these 

frivate  and  non-private  endowments, 
know  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  late 
Member  for  South  Lancashire — ^I  ought 
to  have  spoken  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
by  that  title,  which  I  am  much  more 
happy  to  apply  to  him — ^that  of  Prime 
Minister  of  England — I  know  that  my 
right    hon.  Friend  is  perfectly  aware 
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that)  except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
there  is  no  distinction,  because  he  said 
BO.  In  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  he  said 
that  the  sentiment  was  irresistible.  I 
confess  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  the 
sentiment  is  irresistible,  when  you  pro- 

S>se  to  take  away  private  endowments, 
ut  I  carry  it  somewhat  further.  I  think 
it  is  equally  irresistible  with  regard  to 
all  private  endowments  whatever.  I 
have  said  there  is  no  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  case  of  private  and 
oUier  endowments.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  private  endowments  were  given  to 
the  Established  Church.  And,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  glebes  given  by  Bangs — 
and  the  tithes  given  by  ancient  piety, 
and  afterwards  consolidated  by  law — are 
to  be  regarded  as  given  to  the  Church, 
only  as  an  Establishment  —  given  on 
condition  of  the  continuance  of  its  privi- 
leges by  the  State,  as  a  Church  having 
its  institutions  united  by  law  to  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  the  State — it  is  irre- 
sistible logic  that  the  donors  of  these 
private  endowments  must  be  held  to 
have  given  them  just  as  much  to  the 
same  institution,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  real  truth  is,  that  if  you  try 
to  find  any  solution  of  the  question,  you 
must  look  to  general  considerations  of 
reason,  policy,  and  justice ;  and  I  say 
that  reason,  policy,  and  justice  oblige 
the  man  who  takes  away  to  show  the 
reason  why  he  does  it.  To  my  mind, 
that  reason  has  not  yet  been  shown. 
But  now  let  us  consider  what  this  dis- 
distinction  between  public  and  private 
endowments,  since  the  Reformation, 
really  is  worth.  The  whole  of  the  glebes 
in  Ulster,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  were 
given  after  the  Reformation.  And  how 
were  these  estates  given  ?  Were  they 
given  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  by 
solemn  acts  of  the  State,  to  which  you 
can  refer,  and  on  the  face  of  which 
you  can  find  that  the  gift  was  upon 
condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  relations  between  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  ?  They  were  given 
by  Bangs,  out  of  lands  which  came  by 
confiscation  into  the  hands  of  those  So- 
vereigns, exactly  as  those  Sovereigns 
gave  other  portions  of  the  same  lands 
to  private  persons,  whose  descendants 
enjoy  them  to  this  day.  I  own  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  to  hear, 
I  think  from  my  right  hon.  Friend,  but, 
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at  all  events,  from  one  speaker  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  that  these  glebes,  and 
parts  of  the  tithes  which  are  dealt  with 
by  the  present  BiU,  were  given  by  way 
of  restitution,    because   they    had   pre- 
viously been  taken  from  the  Church  by 
some  former  process  of  disendowment. 
It  certainly  is  a  very  formidable  doctrine 
that  you  are  to  go  back  from  the  exist- 
ing title  to  a  more  remote  title,  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and,  on  the  eround 
that  the  new  title  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
old,  to  conclude,  for  some  reason  con- 
nected with  the  old,  that  the  property 
itself  is  to  be  taken   away.      A   most 
formidable  doctrine  this,    I   must  say, 
and   especially  for  the  New  "Voluntary 
Church  Body,  which  you  are  going  to 
create  imder  this  Bill.      According  to 
that  doctrine,  there  will  certainly  be  no 
security  for  the  New  Church  Body — no 
security  for  the  churches  or  houses  which 
may  be  left  to  them — no  security  for 
anything  which  may  be  saved  through 
the  commutation  of  their  life  interests. 
For  these  may  all  be  said  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  a  residuum  remaining  out  of  the 
old  endowments.     I  confess  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  a  State  gives  freely  and 
does   not  annex  specified  conditions — 
when  Kings,  more  especially  at  periods 
of  our  history  which  enabled  them  to 
deal  with  property  as  if  it  were  altoge- 
ther their  own,  or  when  private   indivi- 
duals give  property  to  persons  capable  of 
taking  it  by  legal  titles,  titles  as  valid 
at  the  time  of  the  gift  or  grant  as  any 
private   titles  could  be — when   that  is 
done,  the  gift  takes  effect  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
whether  the   donor  be  the   King,    the 
Parliament,  or  a  private  individual.  You 
must  look  at  the  title,  see  when  it  was 
granted,  and  what  conditions  were  an- 
nexed, and  if  the  conditions  were   the 
same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  there  is 
no  more  justice  in  taking  away  the  prfl% 
perty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

I  have  thus  given  my  reason  for  not 
thinking  that  you  can  possibly  stop  at 
private  endowments,  or  at  Churches,  if 
you  recognize  the  principle  of  some  moral 
claim  on  the  part  of  this  body,  even 
after  it  should  cease  to  be  established. 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  one 
thing  more  in  this  connection.  If  we 
are  to  frame  for  ourselves  hypotheses  as 
to  the  motives  and  reasons  for  these 
grants,  and  to  say  it  was  because  the 
Church  was  established,  and  it  was  sup- 
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posed  it  would  continue  to  be  established, 
that  these  gifts  were  made,  and  that  now 
it  is  to  be  disestablished  these  grants 
are  to  be  withdrawn  and  to  revert  to 
the  country,  I  should  like  to  know,  that 
line  of  argument  once  adopted,  where 
we  are  to  stop?  I  pointed  out  in  the 
early  part  of  these  observations  that  the 
Established  Church  did  not  mean  the 
same  thing  at  all  periods  of  our  history ; 
that  it  was  very  different  before  the 
Toleration  Acts  from  what  it  was  af- 
terwards. Before  the  Toleration  Acts, 
the  idea  was  that  the  State  and  the 
Church  were  absolutely  one,  and  every- 
body was  boimd  by  law  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church.  Some  one  may  improve 
upon  the  view  I  am  at  present  combating, 
and  may  say  that  the  reason  why  all 
the  endowments  granted  to  the  Church, 
at  all  events  from  public  sources,  down 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  were  so 
granted  was  because  at  that  time  all 
persons  were  supposed  to  be  of  one  re- 
ligion, and  were  in  fact  required  to  be 
60  by  law ;  but  that  the  law  on  that 
subject  being  changed,  cesBonU  ratione 
cessat  lex.  hi  other  words,  such  a  line 
of  argimient  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any 
one  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  his- 
tory to  annex  conditions,  not  expressed, 
to  all  ecclesiastical  property  whatsoever, 
and,  because  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  our  legal,  social,  and  poli- 
tical systems,  to  say  that  those  unex- 
pressed conditions  have  been  violated, 
and  therefore  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  resume  the  property.  That,  I 
say,  woidd  be  a  new  and  very  formid- 
able doctrine.  Then  I  come  to  the  next 
point,  the  limit  of  1660.  The  principle 
upon  which  that  date  has  been  adopted 
appears  to  me'  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand than  almost  anything  else  in  the 
Bill.  It  is  said  that  because  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  not  adopted  by  the  Irish  Church 
until  1634 — not  1660 — and  because  the 
system  of  Church  government  and  Church 
discipline  in  Ireland  may  have  been 
practically  consolidated,  in  its  present 
exact  form,  after  the  Restoration  ra- 
ther than  before,  you  are  therefore 
to  take  matters  as  if  an  entirely  new 
start  had  been  made,  and  a  new  Church 
established,  and  as  if  aU  kinds  of  en- 
dowments given  between  the  Reforma- 
tion and  that  date  of  1660  had  been 
given  to  some  Church  other  than  the 
present.     But  those  who  say  so  cannot 
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X)os8ibly  be  ignorant  of  this  plain  matter 
of  fact  that,  by  the  legislation — which 
few  of  us  entirely  approve — of  the  2nd  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  whole  of  the  bi&hoprics  in  Ireland 
were  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Crown,  as  they  were  in  England, 
and  even  more  absolutely ;  that  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
such  was  to  be  in  use  in  all  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  everybody  was  to  be  obliged 
to  conform  to  it ;  and  that  this  included 
the  Ordination  Service,  and  ever3rthing 
else  characteristic  of  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  although  it  may  be  true  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  were  not  adopted 
till  1634,  will  anybody  say  that  there 
was  not  substantial  community  of  doc- 
trine and  of  worship  in  the  two  Churches 
in  the  interval — at  aU  events  as  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned ;  or  will  anybody 
say  that  persons  who  gave  private  en- 
dowments during  that  interval  gave 
them  with  a  view  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics usurping  the  benefices,  as  they  did 
in  some  portions  of  the  country  during 
a  considerable  part  of  that  interval,  or 
with  a  view  to  Episcopalian  clergymen 
fraternizing  in  other  places  with  Pres- 
byterians— ^as  my  right  hon.  Friend  said 
they  did  fraternize— possibly  very  much 
to  the  benefit  of  both  ?  It  is  evident 
that  the  gifts  must  have  been  to  the 
Church  then  established  by  law,  and  not 
to  some  other  Church  which,  as  the  law 
stood,  could  not  then  exist.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  confusion,  and  a  good  deal  of  usur- 
pation of  benefices  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  by  persons  not  conforming  to 
the  Established  Church,  during  the  in- 
terval of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
I  believe  that  there  is  much  exaggera- 
tion in  this  statement ;  but,  if  it  were 
ever  so  true,  it  could  not  justify  the  as- 
sumption that  persons  who  gave  endow- 
ments to  the  Church  established  by  law 
before  the  year  1660  did  not  mean  the 
same  thing  as  persons  who  gave  endow- 
ments after  that  date.  Why,  the  very 
confusion,  the  very  invasion  by  Roman 
Catholics  here,  and  Presbyterians  there, 
must  have  made  the  inducement  stronger 
to  give  new  endowments  to  the  Chuitsh 
to  replace  what  she  had  lost. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  question  of  much 
more  importance.  Why  do  you  respect 
only  life  interests  ?  Are  there  no  others  ? 
I  say  there  are.     And  the  Bill,  in  this 
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respect,  seems  to  me  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
that    system, — I  hardly  know  how  to 
characterize  it  without  using  some  word 
stronger  than  I  should  wish  to  do— of 
that  practice  which  too  much  prevails  in 
our  legislation,  of  looking  to  the  indi- 
vidual interests  of  persons  who  discharge 
public  duties,  more  than  the  rights  and 
interests  of  those  for  whose  sake  they 
discharge  them.     It  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  present  working  system  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  for  which  a  clergyman 
once  appointed  can  be  turned  out  of  his 
living.    But  who  are  the  persons  who 
have  the  real  interest  and  benefit  in  the 
ministrations  of  the  clergyman?    The 
people  of  that  religion  whose  minister  he 
is.     They  are  the  persons  whose  servant 
he  is.     And  when  you  find  that  there  is 
a    community,    necessarily    permanent, 
which  your  legislation  neither  will  de- 
stroy, nor  is  meant  to  destroy,  who  will 
continue  after  it  has  taken  effect  with 
the  same  spiritual  needs  as  before,  and 
obliged  either  to  go  with  these  needs  un- 
supplied,  or  to  find  new  pecuniary  means 
for  their  supply,  then,  I  say,  the  true 
vested  interest  is  the  interest  of  those 
persons,  and  not  that  of  the  minister. 
Now,  let  us  look  at  what  is  prox)osed. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  to  these  persons 
their  churches — a  costly  boon.     Let  me 
not  for  a  moment  be  misunderstood.     I 
should  be  truly  sorry  if  they  were  not  to 
have  their  churches.     But  still  it  is  a 
costly  boon.     We  find  from  the  Com- 
missioners' Report,  that  at  this  moment, 
the  total  annual  cost  of  their  mainte- 
nance,  including  repairs,  for  the  year 
1867,  was  £62,043  17«.  1  Id,     They  have 
been  maintained  out  of  the  Church  funds 
exclusively — not  a  shilling,  not  a  penny 
has  been  levied  from  the  people,  since  j 
the  abolition  of  cess  in  1834.     You  are 
now  going  to  throw  that  £  62, 043  1 7#.  1 1  rf. 
upon  the  members  of  the  Church,  besides 
everything  else,  although  they  will  no 
longer  have  the  Church  funds  to  assist 
them.      Now,  let  us  see  how  the  fact 
stands,  as  to  whether  there  are  such 
persons — ^large    permanent    bodies,    in 
parishes  as  populous  as  ordinary  English 
parishes  are — who  have  the  local  claim, 
who  will  continue  to  have  it,  and  from 
whom  you  are  taking  away  this  property, 
not  to  give  it  to  anybody  else ;  for  this 
disposal  of  the  surplus — although  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  it  if  mere  be  a 
mirplus — ^is  manifestly  an  ingenious  dis- 
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covery  under  great  difficulties,  far  tba 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  to  do  with  it. 
Now,  let  us  see  whether  there  are  in 
truth  such  people  as  I  have  referred  to, 
existing  to  any  great  extent  in  IreUnd* 
I  find  it  stated  in  one  document  ap- 
pended to  the  Commissioners'  Beport, 
that,  in  one-third  of  the  dioceses  in  Ire- 
land,  all  the  parishes  are   siufficientiy 
populous  to  require  the  exclusive  serviees 
of  a  resident  ministry,  so  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  and  imfit  to  unite  any 
other  parish  to  them ;  and  that,  as  to  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  dioceses,  one-h^ 
of  the  parishes  are  so.     That  is  the 
general  statement;  but  it  applies  still 
more  forcibly  to  particular  parts  of  the 
country.     With  tiie  permission  of  the 
House,  I  will  take  for  illustration  two 
dioceses  in  the  North  of  Ireland — first, 
the  imited  diocese  of  Derry  and  Baphoe, 
and,   secondly,   the    imited    diocese   of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.     In  the 
first  of  these  dioceses  there  are  111  bene- 
fices, to  only  twenty  of  which  is  there 
is  attached  a  less  Church  population  than 
200.     One  of  them  has  more  than  3,000, 
seventeen  of  them  between  1,000  and 
2,000,   three  between   900  and   1,000, 
seven  between  800  and  900,  nine  between 
700  and  800,  seven  between  600  and  700, 
fourteen  between  500  and  600,  twelve 
between  400  and  500,  eleven  between 
300  and  400,  and  ten  between  200  and 
300.     Now,  anywhere  else,  should  we 
say  that  these  were  not  cases  in  which 
the  population  was  adequate  to  a  per- 
manent   endowment?     I    say   nothing 
against   anybody    who   might    suggest 
that  by  possibility  in  some  of  those  juaces 
the  endowment  may  be  excessive,  and 
more  than  can  be  justified  by  the  popu- 
lation.    If  such  be  the  case,  let  that  be 
the  subject  of  investigation  and  adjust- 
ment.    I  would  yield  this,  as  I   have 
yielded  some  other  things  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  where  I  was  not  bound  by  justice 
to  maintain  them.     But  surely  tiiese  are 
populations  which  have  some  right  to 
say — **  We  ought  not  to  suffer.   You  are 
taking  away  from  us  our  permanent  en- 
dowments, altiiough  you  provide  for  our 
servant  the  minister,  and  are  giving  us 
in  return   no  compensation    whatever, 
although  we  want  an  endowment    as 
much  as  ever  we  have  done,  and  have 
not  done  anything  whatever  to  forfeit 
it."     Let  me  now  take  the  population 
connected  with  the  benefices  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Down,  Connor,   and  Dromore. 
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Of  eleven  parishes  in  Belfast  the  aggre- 
gate population  is  24,534.  Of  the  re- 
maining 133  parishes  only  twenty-four 
have  a  population  under  200 ;  one  has  a 
population  of  above  5,000,  one  between 
4,000  and  5,000,  six  between  3,000  and 
4,000,  nine  between  2,000  and  3,000, 
seventeen  between  1,000  and  2,000, 
seven  between  900  and  1,000,  three  be- 
tween 800  and  900,  eight  between  700 
and  800,  seven  between  600  and  700, 
eleven  between  500  and  600,  seven  be- 
tween 400  and  500,  fifteen  between  300 
and  400,  and  seventeen  between  200  and 
300.  From  these  109  parishes  having 
such  a  substantial  popiuation,  you  pro- 
pose to  take  away  all  provision  for  a 
religious  ministry.  But  this  does  not 
apply  only  or  principally  to  populous 
parishes  in  towns,  where  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  supply  the  religious  wants 
of  the  population.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sadler, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  has  written  a  very  able  pamphlet 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  whose  views  I 
may  say  I  almost  if  not  altogether  agree, 
has  given  a  table  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal population  of  forty-four  parishes, 
merely  as  examples,  and  many  more 
might  be  found.  He  has  excluded  from 
that  table  all  places  containing  either  the 
whole  of  any  large  towns  or  any  parts  of 
them.  In  every  one  of  those  forty-four 
parishes  there  is  a  population  of  at  least 
300,  and  in  many  of  them  much  more, 
and  they  are  scattered  over  no  less  than 
twenty-five  square  miles,  and  in  some 
instances  over  thirty-five  square  miles, 
being  eight  times  the  area  of  average 
English  parishes.  In  one  of  those 
parishes  there  is  a  population  of  above 
4,000,  in  another  of  above  3,000,  in  two 
of  2,000,  in  thirteen  of  1,000  and  so  on 
below  that  number.  In  those  cases 
the  people  are  in  such  circimistances, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  suppose 
that,  if  you  take  away  from  them  the 
existing  provision  for  religious  ministry, 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  one  for  them- 
selves. But  is  it  not  quite  \ABXHy  that, 
unless  you  can  show  that  in  taking  away 
that  provision  there  is  some  manifest 
good  to  be  done — that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  Somebody  who  has  a  better  right  to  it 
— you  are  doing  a  wrong  to  these  peo- 
ple ?  Because  I  say  that  to  take  away 
my  property,  not  because  it  belongs  to 
somebody  else,  but  because  you  want  to 
take  it  away,  is  doing  me  a  wrong. 
Passing  horn,  that  point,  I  would  aak. 


I  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  change 
I  you  propose  to  effect  ?  And  here  I  will 
.  take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  the  appeal 
which  was  so  eloquently  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  Friday  last,  in 
that  splendid  speech,  which  we  all  heard 
with  so  much  interest.  May  I  be  ex- 
cused if  I  respectfully  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  I  listened  to  that  speech, 
and  all  other  recent  speeches  made  in 
this  House  both  this  year  and  last  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this  sub- 
ject, not  merely  with  intellectual  admi- 
ration, but  with  a  very  large  degree  of 
moral  sympathy.  He  does  not  accept 
my  conclusions  ;  he  thinks  both  them 
and  my  reasoning  entirely  wrong ;  but 
I  do  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
with  the  feeling  which  actuated  and  ani- 
mated him  in  those  speeches  I  entirely 
sympathize;  and  it  is  only  because  1 
think  that  imjust  which  seems  to  him 
just,  because  I  think  that  although  his 
end  is  good  his  means  are  not  so,  that  I 
do  not  go  along  with  him,  as,  if  I  were 
merely  to  indulge  my  feelings  after  hear- 
ing lus  poweriPiil  appeals,  I  might  be 
disposed  to  do.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man endeavoured  to  show  that,  after  all, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  would 
not  be  the  spiritual  destitution  of  these 
communities  of  the  Church.  I  wish  to 
avoid  the  fallacy  of  generalizing,  by 
speaking  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  I 
will,  therefore,  not  speak  of  the  Church 
as  a  corporation,  because  hon.  Members 
have  been  very  properly  pulled  up  for 
speaking  of  the  Church  as  such.  When 
you  speak  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  you 
lose  sight  of  some  of  the  main  points  of 
the  question.  It  is  of  the  endowed  com- 
munities of  the  people  in  the  parishes 
that  I  want  to  speak.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says — **  Why  entertain  such 
gloomy  views  ?  WTiy  have  you  not 
more  faith  in  the  power  of  your  re- 
ligion ?  Don't  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened in  Scotland  ?  Don't  you  remem- 
ber that  magnificent  spectacle  ?  " — and 
it  was  a  magnificent  spectacle,  one  of 
the  finest  moral  spectacles  which  history 
has  ever  presented — '*  of  that  great  body 
of  men  wno  went  out  for  conscience'  sake 
frt)m  the  Establishment,  without  any 
compensation  for  vested  interests,  leaving 
house  and  home,  and  immediately  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  founding  of  a 
new  Church," — with  that  remarkable 
and    extraordinary    result,    which    the 
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right  lion.  G^entleman  so  powerfully  de- 
picted. I  woidd,  however,  ask  the  House 
whether  there  is  not  a  very  great  fallacy 
in  pointing  to  that  spectacle  as  an  ex- 
ample to  us  at  the  present  moment,  as  if 
that  case  possibly  could  be  like  the  one 
we  are  now  considering?  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  to  observe  that  the  State  has 
dealt  very  dififerently  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Scotland  from  the 
way  in  which  she  has  dealt  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland.  The  Established  Church  in 
Scotland  enjoys,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
a  much  better  government,  a  much 
better  organization — I  do  not  allude  to 
the  difference  between  Presbytery'  and 
Episcopacy,  of  course — ^than  the  Church 
of  England.  She  has  her  Kirk  Sessions, 
her  Presbyteries,  her  Synods,  her  General 
Assemblies,  each  step  of  self-government 
rising  above  the  other,  so  that  she  has 
been  well  exercised  in  the  whole  art  and 
power  of  self-government,  self-legisla- 
tion, and  self-expansion,  no  State  con- 
trol coming  in  to  stop  her  Synods  from 
meeting,  or  from  exercising  all  neces- 
sary powers  of  legislation  and  discipline. 
There  the  great  men  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
movement  had  as  much  liberty  of  speech 
as  we  have  in  this  place.  There  they 
formed  their  parties,  there  they  organ- 
ized their  system,  there  they  collected 
together  such  a  power  and  bond  of  moral 
pTiblic  opinion  as  enabled  them  to  go 
forth  triumphantly,  even  when  leaving 
all  which  in  this  world  they  possessed. 
Have  you  so  dealt  with  the  Church  of 
Ireland  ?  Have  you  not  imposed  upon 
her,  as  the  very  condition  of  the  Estab- 
lishment which  you  now  seek  to  remove, 
such  restraints  as  prevented  that  or- 
ganization of  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  organization  of  ways  and 
means,  and  that  organization  of  feeling, 
opinion,  and  discipline,  which  we  have 
seen  existed  in  Scotland  ?  I  am  not 
speaking  of  an  abstract  difference,  I  am 
speaking  of  a  difference  which  had  a 
direct  practical  bearing  upon  the  very 
case  itself ;  because  how  was  the  Free 
Church  formed  ?  Was  it  the  birth  of  a 
moment  ?  Did  it  spring  up  full  armed 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  ? 
By  no  means.  It  was  formed  in  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Established 
Church.  There  it  was  that,  by  legisla- 
tion, by  coimcil,  by  deliberation,  by 
carrying  on  a  long  battle  against  the 
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powers  of  the  State  the  principles  of  the 
Free  Church  were  established  and  con- 
solidated, and  the  bond  of  union  formed 
between  those  who  afterwards  seceded. 
But  has  anything  of  the  kind  occurred, 
or  could  anything  of  the  kind  have  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  ?  K  it  had,  you  might 
have  said — **  The  Irish  Church  has  dis- 
established itself,  and  must  take  the 
consequences." 

The  next  observation  I  have  to  make 
is  this — There  is  all  the  moral  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  man  who 
goes  out  of  his  own  accord  and  the 
man  who  is  turned  out.  The  man  who 
goes  out  of  his  own  accord  goes  out  in  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  the  aggressor  at  all 
events,  and  may  think  he  will  be  the 
conqueror  ;  but  the  man  who  tries  to 
hold  his  own,  and  is  not  able  to  do 
so  is  in  a  very  different  situation,  and  a 
very  long  period  indeed  must  elapse 
before  he  can  arrive  at  the  possession  of 
an  organization  suitable  to  his  altered 
condition.  Mr.  Bence  Jones  well  re- 
marks, that — 

"  A  man  reduced  from  wealth  to  poverty  i«  in 
a  very  different  state  from  one  who  has  never  been 
otherwise  than  poor,  and  has  numberless  diffi- 
culties of  which  the  other  knows  nothing." 

Now,  as  to  the  voluntary  system.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have 
ever  stood  up  to  abuse  the  voluntary 
principle.  It  has  done  great  things,  and 
may  do  great  things  again.  Christianity 
conquered  the  world  under  the  voluntary 
principle;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  times 
in  which  we  live,  it  looks  a  little  as  if 
the  world  was  endeavpurinff  to  re-con- 
quer Christianity,  under  me  opposite 
arrangement.  But  though  endowments 
may  not  be  the  summum  honum  which  some 

Eersons  seem  to  believe  them  to  be,  we 
ave,  I  think,  a  right  to  consider  whe- 
ther those  who  have  lived  under  endow- 
ments can  be  able  all  at  once  to  do 
equally  well  without  them.  It  is  said, 
that  if  the  Church  in  Ireland  should  be 
disendowed  the  Protestants  will  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  In  proof  of 
that  proposition,  it  is  said,  that  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Chui'ch  in  Ireland  is  able 
to  provide  for  herself  now  by  the  volun- 
tary principle.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  does  so,  but  certainly 
by  means  in  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  that  country  are 
not  instructed — by  means  to  which  the 
people  of  the  Established  Church  are  not 
accustomed.    A  Church  in  possession  of 
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large  endowments  is  able  to  give  a  gra- 
tuitous ministry.     Such  a  Church,  makes 
its  people  accustomed  to   a  gratuitous 
ministry ;  but,  of  course,  a  Church  which 
is   organized  on   an  opposite  principle 
accustoms  its  people,    as  far  as   their 
means  go,    and  sometimes  above  their 
means,  to  contribute  to  their  own  spi- 
ritual wants.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  Church  which  is  now  en- 
dowed in  Ireland  might  accustom  itself 
to  the  volimtary  system ;  but  how  long 
a  time  will  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose ?     How  lonff  a  period  will  be  re- 
quired to  teach  mose  who  have  always 
relied  upon  a  gratuitous  ministry  to  do 
otherwise?    It  appears  to  me  that,  in- 
dependently of  all  the  changes  which  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  make  in  its 
system  of  local  organization,  you  must 
take  a  long  time  before  you  can  arrive 
at  that.    I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the 
argument  used  by   those  who  say  that 
the  rich  in  Ireland  belong  to  the  Church 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  that  the 
poor  chiefly  constitute  the  Koman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  that  country.     It  does 
not  quite  follow  that  because  the  rich 
belong  to  a  Church  they  will  contribute 
to  it  with  a  liberality  proportionate  to 
their  means,    especially  if ,    as   in   this 
case,  many  of  them  are  not  residing  on 
their  properties ;  nor  does  it  follow,  that, 
if  they  do  not  do  so,  the  poor  will  not 
be  the  sufferers.     Who  will  be  the  suf- 
ferers if  a  ministry  be  not  provided? 
Will  it  be  the  rich  non-residents,  or  even 
chiefly  the  rich  residents  ?    No.     It  will 
be  the  poor,  the  permanent  local  poor — 
tiiey  wul  suffer  most.     You  do  not  sup- 
pose they  will  change  their  religion  upon 
accoimt  of  the  passing  of  this  Bill.     If 
they  are   not  in  circumstances  to  pay 
their  clergy,  are  the  clergy  to  depend  on 
the  rich  ?     Bishop  O'Brien  says — 

'*  To  the  suocessful  working  of  the  TolunUrj 
system  numbers  are  of  much  more  importance 
than  wealth,  and  the  diffusioD  of  the  wealth  of  the 
religious  communitj  than  its  amount." 

And  he  quotes  Isaac  Taylor,  who  ob- 
serves— 

«•  No  motive  that  has  hitherto  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  human  nature  has  availed  to  make  the 
rich  liberal  after  the  proportion  of  the  poor." 

But  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  in 
this  case  I  am  willing  to  do  injustice  to 
the  rich.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider 
their  position.  They  will  for  forty-five 
years,  at  all  events,  continue  to  pay 
tithes,  though  they  will  not  have  pro- 


vided for  them  that,  to  provide  which, 
and  which  only,  tithes  exist.  It  is  true 
that  their  titles  do  not  comprehend 
that  interest  in  the  land ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  never 
was  State  property  in  any  sense  what* 
ever.  Tithe  rent-charge,  since  the  law 
established  it — and  the  law  only  estab- 
Ushed  it  because  conscience  had  done  so 
before — has  only  existed  as  a  charge  on 
land  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding religious  ministrations.  It  may 
be  said  that  some  of  it  has  been  appro- 
priated by  lay  impropriators.  That  was 
done  in  bad  times,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  such  an  arrangement  could  now  be 
repeated ;  but  I  say  this,  that  tithe  rent- 
charge  is  a  local  charge,  that  it  never 
was  imposed  and  never  could  have  been 
imposed  for  general  or  Imperial  pur- 
poses, and  it  would  be  most  imjust  to 
use  it  for  such  purposes.  I  have  high 
authority  for  that.  I  have  a  speech  which 
contains  these  words — 

**  Those  funds,  gentlemen,  are  local  funds.  The 
tithe  of  a  parish  was  never  given  except  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  religion  in  the  parish  ;  and 
to  take  the  tithe  out  o\  a  parish  of  Galway  or 
Glare  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants  of 
Protestant  congregations  in  Dublin  or  belfnst, 
whatever  the  intention  may  be  is — I  care  not  who 
hears  it — in  my  opinion  very  like  indeed,  and 
dangerously  like — whatever  the  intention  may  be, 
that  is  quite  another  matter — an  act  of  pubLio 
plunder." 

Whose  words  are  those  ?  They  are  the 
words — spoken  during  the  last  election  at 
Newton—of  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  there  is  a  syllable  in 
them  firom  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
would  now  shrink.  I  nave  no  doubt 
my  right  hon.  Friend  woidd  repeat  those 
words  now ;  but  if  those  funds  are  local 
funds,  if  the  tithe  of  a  parish  was 
never  given  except  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  religion  in  the  parish,  and 
if  to  take  the  tithe  out  of  a  parish  in 
the  West  or  the  South  of  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  religion  in  the 
North  or  the  East  is  very  like  an  act  of 
public  plimder,  I  own  that  I  think  the 
transfer  must  have  the  same  complexion , 
if  you  withdraw  such  a  local  fund  from  a 
parish  in  one  part  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  in  another  part 
of  uie  coimtry — no  one  knows  where-— 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  lunatic 
asylums.  1  do  not  imderstand  that  the 
limatic  asylum  need  be  in  any  particular 
parish.     I  do  not  even  imderstand  that 
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there  is  to  be  even  any  approximation  to 
that  principle  in  the  scheme  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
funds  described  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
as  "local  fimds,  are  funds  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  treat  as  ordinary 
State  property,  disposable  in  any  man- 
ner that  Parliament  may  think  useful  on 
the  whole,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  firom  spiritual  to  secular,  from 
local  to  general  purposes.  What  I  think 
on  this  point  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
in  the  words  of  a  very  able  man,  the 
Knight  of  Kerry.     He  says — 

'*  It  may  bo  held  to  be  quite  right  that  a  great 
puhlio  good  should  be  eflfectod,  even  where  it  in- 
flicts wrong  on  an  individual ;  but  it  is  fair,  at 
least,  to  admit  that  it  is  wrong.  I  think  the  case 
may  be  made  more  clear  bj  excluding  the  ecclesi- 
astical element  for  a  moment,  and  treating  it  on 
ordinary  principles  of  business.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  all  the  estates  in  this  country  were 
liable  to  a  charge  of,  say  It.  per  pound  for  the 
maintenance  of  some  necessary  local  institution — 
the  county  hospital  for  example — which  we  will 
suppose,  moreover,  had  for  centuries  been  sup- 
ported from  this  fund  and  this  fund  alone  ;  would 
not  all  the  landowners  of  this  county  have  just 
cause  of  complaint,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
siezed  the  above  fund  for  the  public  Exchequer, 
and  left  them  either  to  support  the  liospital  out 
of  their  own  pockets  or  to  allow  it  to  collapse  ?  I 
confess  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  serious  injustice 
would  be  done  in  this  case,  and  I  cannot  possibly 
'see  where  the  parallel  fails." 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  the  suffer- 
ings and  loss  that  wiU  be  inflicted  upon 
this  portion   of  our  fellow-countrymen; 
and  1  will  now  enquire  as  to  the  reason. 
First  of  all,  have  they  done  anjrthing  to 
forfeit  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy? 
Now,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
considerations   applicable  to  that   ques- 
tion instead  of  leading  to  an  affirmative 
conclusion,  greatly  add  to  the  weight  of 
everything  which  I  have   already  ad- 
vanced.    How  has  the  State  dealt  with 
this   Cliurch    in    past  times?     It  has 
loaded  her  with  aU  the  evils,  with  all 
the  di'awbacks,  and  with   all  the  diffi- 
culties,  arising  from  the  grossest  mis- 
government,  from  the  grossest  and  most 
profligate  spoilations,  and  from  those  de- 
testable Penal  Laws  which  have  done  so 
much  to  alienate  from  this  country  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Ireland.     I  cer- 
tainly think  that  it  is  much  more  owing  to 
the  acts  of  the  State  than  to  anything  that 
she  has  done,  that  the  Church  has  been 
laid  open  to  the  charges  which  are  made 
against  her.     And  therefore  I  do  not 
think  that  the  State  is  warranted  in  re- 
garding as  a  ground  of  forfeiture  that 
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degree  of  failure  in  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land, which  is  mainly  attributable  to  bad 
civil   government    and  bad  legislation, 
more  especially  as  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  in  our  own  time  she  has  done 
her  duty  well.     I  may  here  refer  to  the 
expenditure  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  faith  of  these  em- 
dowments  since   1833.     We    read    not 
only  of  all  the  churches  and  parsonafi^ 
houses  in  Ireland  being  built  einee  tne 
Beformation,    but    the    total    expendi- 
ture in   building   and  improvement  of 
churches  and  parsonage  houses  amonnts 
to  £1,000,000  since   1833,    and  that  is 
only  the  expenditure,  to  the  recorded 
proofs  of  which  the  EcolesiastiGal  C(»n- 
missioners  are  able  to  refer.     Now,  let 
us  consider,  for  a  moment,  whether  you 
do  justice,  when  you  treat  that  as  the 
measure  of  the  claim  upon  you,  whidi 
such  an  expenditure  creates.     You  i>an- 
not  separate  private  and  public  expendi- 
ture m  such  a  matter  as   this.     You 
must  take  into  account  all  that  has  been 
done  on  the  faith  of  the  possession  of 
these  endowments.      Those  who    have 
suplied  this  money  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  considered,   not  only  the  money 
which  they  have  actually  laid  out,  but 
all  the   other  circumstances  which  at- 
tended that    outlay.      If  I    contribute 
£100,    and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners give  £50  in  aid,  is  it  to  be  said 
that  I  am  not  entided,  as  a  purchaser, 
to  the  aggregate  endowment  ?     Some 
talk   as  if  the  wrongs  done  in  former 
times  ought  now  to  be  visited,  by  way 
of  retribution,  upon  the  Irish  Church  of 
this  day.     But  if  the  people  who  now 
derive  benefit  from  those  endowments 
are  wholly  innocent  of  those  wrongs;  if 
their  clergy  have  been,  far  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  present  living  generation, 
exemplary,   useful,    and    efficient,    and 
have  given  no  ground  for  complaint,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  out  a  cause  of  for- 
feiture against  those  commimities,  which 
the  moral  sense  of  those  communities  at 
all  events  can  be  expected  to  recognize 
and  allow. 

I  will  not  weary  the  House  by  refer- 
ring in  detail  to  other  considerations, 
connected  with  the  immigration  into 
Ulster,  with  the  plantation  of  Ulster 
when  the  improvement  of  lands,  formerly 
waste  and  wild,  was  undertaken  by  a 
Protestant  population,  invited  to  come 
there  upon  the  faith  of  their  possessing 
an  endowed  Church.     They  were  pro- 
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mised,  and  they  received,  a  Clrnrch  en- 
dowment of  so  many  acres,  in  a  fixed 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  im- 
proved and  brought  into  cultivation  by 
them.  This  part  of  the  case  is  power- 
fully and  clearly  set  forth  in  a  recent 
declaration,  numerously  signed  by  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  in  Ireland ;  and,  as  it 
has  probably  been  read  by  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  I  do  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  repeating  it  here. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  grapple  with 
the  argument  so  often  adduced,  and 
which  is  really  the  main  assumption  on 
which  all  the  other  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  measure  are  founded,  that  this  is 
public  StcUie  national  property,  which  is 
at  the  present  time  misappropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  when  it  belongs  to 
all.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  doctrine 
which  is,  not  on  technical  grounds  of 
law  .but  upon  substantial  grounds  of 
law  and  fact,  absolutely  imtrue,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  brought  forward.  I 
do  not  mean  for  a  single  moment  to 
deny  that  the  nation  has  a  large  interest 
in  and  control  over  every  species  of 
public  property.  But  of  public  property 
there  are  various  kinds.  There  is  that 
in  the  public  Exchequer,  contributed  by 
the  taxes  of  the  country,  and  there  is 
that  which  is  vested  in  the  nation  at 
large,  or  in  the  Sovereign,  for  purposes 
Oo-extensive  with  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  ooimtry.  These  are  national 
property  in  the  largest  and  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  But  every  species  of  pro- 
perty given  for  every  kind  of  use  bene- 
ficial to  any  portion  of  the  community — 
the  property  of  municipal  corporations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  property 
of  the  City  compames,  the  property  of 
the  Universities  and  of  the  Colleges  in 
the  Universities,  the  property  of  all  hos- 
pitals and  charities — ^is  in  a  certain  sense 
public  property,  subject  to  pubHc  regu- 
lation and  control ;  and  in  the  due  ma- 
nagement of  this  species  of  property  the 
pubHc  has  always  an  interest.  But  that 
is  a  sense,  in  which  everyone  woidd  per- 
ceive that  the  State  would  not  be  war- 
ranted it  treating  it  as  disposable  at  its 
own  mere  will  and  pleasure.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  public  interest  in  it 
is  not  of  that  nature,  which  would  war- 
rant anyone  in  saying  that  the  State 
can  be  called  to  accoimt  for  its  use  and 
application,  as  if  the  State  were  annually 

S'ving  the  same  amoimt  of  money  for 
e  purpose  out  of  the  public  Exchequer. 


There  is  a  confusion  of  thought,  when 
we  fail  to  perceive  that  there  are  many 
gradations  of  what,  to  some  extent,  may 
be  regarded  as  public  propeiiy;  and  that 
money  belonging  to  a  portion  of  the 
community  ought  not  to  oe  taken  away 
by  the  whole  of  the  community,  unless 
good  cause  of  forfeiture,  or  proof  of  mis- 
use can  be  clearly  made  out.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  to  apply  this  principle 
to  the  local  parochial  endowments,  in 
which  the  local  communities  have  an  in- 
terest, to  deprive  them  of  that  which 
they  would  either  have  to  supply  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  or,  still  worse,  go 
without  —  is  much  more  imjust,  than  if 
you  were  to  apply  it  to  any  kind  of  cor- 
poration which  would  cease  to  exist 
upon  your  taking  away  its  means.  Take 
the  case  of  the  monasteries,  for  example. 
They  absolutely  ceased  to  exist  when 
they  were  by  law  dissolved;,  you  dis- 
solved communities  which  then,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  necessarily  came  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  the  individual  members, 
who  were  then  living,  died.  So  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  There  is  no  permanent 
body  of  persons  which  woidd  continue 
after  their  dissolution,  and  be  a  loser. 
The  public,  or  the  Church,  might  be  a 
loser,  by  the  destruction  of  valuable  in- 
stitutions ;  but  there  would  be  no  indivi- 
dual persons  who  would  be  in  want  of 
what  they,  or  their  predecessors,  had 
before.  But  here  you  are  dealing  with 
a  permanent  class  of  persons  in  the  en- 
joyment of  local  funds,  who  will  remain 
and  continue  in  existonce  after  you  have 
done  this,  who  will  want  those  funds 
afte^rwards  as  much  as  they  did  before, 
and  who  will  either  have  to  supply  the 
deficiency  themselves,  or  go  without  that 
which  is  much  more  valuable.  I  cannot 
but  think,  therefore,  that  this  plea  of 
national  propertv  is  altogether  imsound. 
Now  I  frequently  hear  the  word  "pre- 
scription" employed  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  Prescription  signifies  a  title 
established  by  enjoyment  for  a  length 
of  time,  where  there  is  no  proof  of  any 
original  right.  But  in  this  case  we  have, 
wi&  enjoyment  for  a  great  lengOi  of 
time,  a  clear  lec^al  title  to  that  enjov- 
ment.  How  did  me  House  think  it  rignt 
to  deal  some  years  ago  with  the  case 
of  the  charitable  trusts  in  this  kingdom 
which  were  enjoyed  by  Unitarians,  but 
were  originally  foimded  for  the  benefit 
of  Trinitarian  congregations  ?    The  con- 
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gregations  had  gradually  lapsed  into  a 
different  faith,  and  for  much  more  than 
twenty  years  Unitarian  congregations 
had  been  in  the  practical  enjoyment  ol 
Ainds  to  which  the  courts  of  law  deter- 
mined they  had  no  legal  right.  My 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  other  great  authorities  said  it  was 
right  even  to  legislate  in  that  case  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  principle  of 
prescription.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  claims  of  congrega- 
tions of  our  own  faith  in  Ireland,  whose 
legal  title  is  so  much  better,  and  who 
can  urge  the  enjoyment  of  centuries  in 
their  support,  should  not  be  at  least  as 
much  respected;  or  why  the  rights  of 
those  persons  who  have  from  time  to 
time  laid  out  their  money  and  made  all 
their  arrangements  on  the  faith  of  the 
continuance  of  these  endowments  should 
not  be  equally  regarded.  And  certainly 
it  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  the  legis- 
lation of  200  or  300  years  ago,  which 
settled  the  existing  title  to  a  portion  of 
these  endowments,  was  a  violent  and 
oppressive  legislation.  Because  wrong 
was  done  then,  you  cannot  take  from 
those  who  have  had  a  valid  legal  title 
for  centuries  that  which  they  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  at  a  remote  period  your  prede- 
cessors may  have  done  something  equally 
unjustifiable. 

Another  great  argument  which  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  is  the 
argument  of  equality.  That  seems  to 
me,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  put,  to  be 
a  very  dangerous  argument.  It  is  new 
to  me  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
State  to  abolish  all  inequalities  of  pro- 
perty. Of  course  nobody  contends  for 
this  as  affecting  individuals ;  and  no- 
body, in  truth,  contends  for  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
State  to  abolish  inequality  of  property 
among  religious  bodies,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  originally  created 
by  means  of  public  endowments.  As  far 
as  I  have  heard  in  these  debates,  and  in 
recent  discussions  of  these  subjects  by 
advocates  of  the  present  measure,  every- 
body repudiates  the  application  of  such 
a  principle  to  Scotland  or  England.  This 
principle  of  equality,  when  it  is  brought 
forward  to  justify  you  in  taking  away 
local  fimds  from  those  who  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  them — ^not  to  give  them 
to  anybody  else,  not  to  restore  or  re- 
distribute them,  not  to  establish  another 
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Church  because  it  is  the  Church,  of  the 
majority,  as  in  Scotland,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  them  away — ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  worked  out  without  going 
much  beyond  the  x)oint  to  which  any- 
body at  present  is  proposing  or  desires 
to  go.  X  ou  will  be  producing  another 
new  form  and  state  of  inequality,  in 
some  respects  more  remarkable,  between 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  the  other 
parts  of  it.  It  would  be  one  thing  if  you 
were  about  to  found  another  Estab- 
lished Church — ^it  woidd  be  one  thing, 
if  you  were  only  resuming  superfluous 
endowments ;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about 
equality  between  different  classes  in  Ire- 
land, to  take  away  from  one  religious 
body,  whose  title  is  one  of  centuries, 
everything  by  which  its  possessions  ex- 
ceed those  of  another  which  doej9  not 
advance  any  claim  to  have  such  posses- 
sions for  itself.  Although  we  do  not 
carry  the  principle  further,  there  may  be 
some  who  will.  I  look  with  great  sus- 
picion upon  a  principle  which,  if  it  is 
logically  pursued,  may  lead  to  conclu- 
sions which  we  all  repudiate,  and  which 
we  desire  everybody  to  lay  aside,  be- 
cause there  is  so  great  a  difference,  as 
all  agree  there  is,  between  the  case  of 
the  Established  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  that  of  Ireland.  Well, 
then,  let  us  legislate  in  a  manner  which 
that  difference  suggests ;  but  do  not  let 
us  lay  down  an  abstract  principle  of  level- 
ling equality  as  a  reason  for  doing  what 
on  other  groimds  we  do  not  justify. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  say 
what  I  felt  upon  this  subject.  I  do  most 
heartily  desire  and  pray  that  all  my  ap- 
prehensions may  be  disappointed ;  I  do 
heartily  desire  that  all  those  good  effects 
may  follow  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
desires,  and  I  am  sure  expects,  from  this 
measure.  I  have  said  nothing  upon  the 
subject  of  danger  to  private  property, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  a  broad  and 
clear  line  between  private  property  and 
all  property  of  this  character.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  boxmd  to  acknowledge 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
times  are  peculiar,  especially  in  Ireland ; 
and  that  in  Ireland  language  has  been 
and  is  held  as  to  private  property,  which 
in  a  manner  connects  it  with  some  of 
the  same  considerations,  which  points  to 
its  origin  from  confiscations  in  past  times, 
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and  which  parades  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
the  most  part  held  in  Protestant  hands 
— language  which,  I  think,  does  in  some 
measure  justify  the  alarm  of  those  who 
fear  danger ;  and,  however  well  we  may 
mean,  if,  while  proceeding  in  one  direc- 
tion we  make  a  false  step,  if  we  go  too 
far,  if  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  justice 
in  dealing  with  this  description  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  we  may  be  helping, 
perhaps  not  to  kindle,   yet  to  fan  the 
flame,  which  threatens  also  property  of 
other  descriptions.  I  trust  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  may  deal  successfully  with 
what  is  called  the  land  question.    From 
what  was  said  the  other  day  by  the  right 
hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trcuie, 
we  know  it  is  not  intended  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  manner  which  can  in  the  smallest 
degree  do  violence  to   or  inMnge  the 
principles  of  the  security  of  property. 
Whether  or  not  all  the  desires  and  hopes 
which  have  been  excited  in  Ireland  on 
that  subject  will  or  can  be  satisfied  by 
any  measure  fulfilling  that  condition,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.    I  most  heartily  hope 
and  trust  that  they  may ;   but   of  one 
thing  I  feel  confident,  and  it  is  that  we 
should  be  safer  and  upon  surer  ground 
if  we  were  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 
led  to  hope  we  can  be  doing  good  by 
violating  the  just  rights  and  reasonable 
feelings  of  our   Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects.    Are  they  not  people  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Crown  ?    Whatever 
in  their  position  has  been  false  or  un- 
fortunate has  been  much  more  owing  to 
our  legislation  than  to  themselves.     If 
that  position  has  been  made  false  with 
a  view  to  fortifying  English  interests  in 
Ireland,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be 
a  very  unjust  and  ungenerous  thing  if 
we  were  to  treat  them  as  if  they  nad 
deserved  ill  rather  than  well  of  us  for 
their  share  in  fortifying  those  interests. 
They  have  been  loyal,    intelligent,    and 
industrious  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and 
if  they  are  not  numerically  the  most  im- 
portant, they  are  a  very  important  class 
of  Her  Majesty's  Irish  subjects.  Surely, 
in  doing  that  which  is  needful  to  allay 
discontent,    and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
better  feeling  among  other  parts  of  the 
community,  we  should  be  very  cautious 
how  we  wound    their    feelings,    disre- 
gard their  interests,  and  alienate  them, 
perhaps,  without  really  conciliating  other 
classes,  who  are  now  discontented.  I  re- 
peat, I  heartily  wish  and  pray  that  the 
expectations  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  of 


good  from  this  measure  may  be  fulfilled : 
I  do  not  say  they  may  not.     Although  I 
have  offered  the  best  arguments  I  could 
command,  I  am  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  force  —  in  many  cases  the  great 
force  —  of  the  arguments  urged  on  the 
other  side.     I  have  told  the  House  how 
far  I  can,  and  how  far  I  cannot  go.     It 
only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  if  this 
House  shall  pass,  as  I  presimie  it  will 
pass,  in  substance,  this  measure,  I  shaU, 
lor  one,  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country ;  and  I  will 
do  my  best  in  Conmiittee  to  suggest  im- 
provements in  those  details  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, of  course  without  attempting  any- 
thing which  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  decision  of  the  House.     I  trust  and 
hope  that  if  this  measure  should  pass 
into  law,  the  members  of  the  future  dis- 
established Church  of  Ireland  will  not 
take  the   advice  which    seemed  to  be 
offered  to  them  from  the  Benches  oppo- 
site a  few  nights  ago  —  will  not  thmk 
they  are  asked  to  co-operate  in  their  own 
destruction  by  having   put  into    their 
hands  the  means   of    organization  for 
future  activity  and  usefulness,  and,  as  I 
trust,  of  future  revival  and  prosperity. 
I  hope  they  will  gird  themselves  up  like 
men,    and  will  use  the  means  offered 
them — and,  putting  details  aside,  I  know 
no  better  in  the  main  than  those  sug- 
gested— of  completing  the  re-construc- 
tion of  their  Church  upon  the  voluntary 
principle;    and    although    it  ccuinot  be 
without  a  sense  of  great  and  grievous 
wrong  and  injustice,   yet   still  I  hope 
they  will  submit,  like  men  and  patriotic 
citizens,   to  a  wrong  done  to  tiiiem  by 
those  who  sincerely  believe  it  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  will  contribute  as 
far  as  they  can  to  that  end,  by  setting — 
notwithstanding  all  they  may  have  suf- 
fered— as  good  and  bright  an  example  of 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  as  they  have  set 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  bury  in 
oblivion  all  feeling  of  irritation,  all  feel- 
ing of  animosity  towards  any  other  classes 
of  the  community,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
about,  even  out  of  this  measure,  so  in- 
jurious to  them  as  I  cannot  but  think  it 
is,  as  much  as  possible  of  future  good. 

The  SOLICIT9R  GENEEAL:*  I 
hope  the  House  will  acquit  me  of  being 
guilty  of  any  affectation  of  false  modesty 
if  I  say  that  I  follow  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to-night  with  great  reluctance. 
It  is  always  a  hard  matter  to  re-engage 
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the  attention  of  an  aadienoe  after  a 
speech  bo  admirable,  yet  making  such 
aevere  demands  upon  close  and  sustained 
attention,  as  that  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  from  the  lips  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
obvious  disadvantage,  when  I  remember 
where  he  is  sitting,  where  he  ought  to 
be  sitting,  and  where,  but  for  his  differ- 
ence with  the  Government,  he  would  be 
sitting — ^that  in  some  sort  it  is  through 
him  that  I  am  stcmding  here  instead  of 
in  my  proper  place  below  the  Qungway ; 
that  he  has  raised  the  character  of  our 
great  profession  —  may  I  say,  without 
offence,  that  he  has  raised  the  character 
of  public  men — by  the  example  he  has 
g^ven  us  of  magnanimous  8Ui)eriority  to 
aU  sordid  motive  and  selfish  aim,  the 
House  will  believe  I  know  that  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  duty  would  have  led  me 
to  place  myself  in  antagonism  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  and  attempt  to  act 
the  part  of  critic  instead  of  the  more  con- 
genicd  part  of  follower  and  admirer. 

It  is,  of  course,  for  him  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  difference  between  us  is  one  which 
is  really  worth  the  sacrifice  he  makes  for 
it.  The  less  the  difference  the  greater, 
no  doubt,  and  the  nobler,  the  sacrifice 
which  it  entails.  But,  if  I  rightly  com- 
prehend it,  the  difference  is  one  which 
no  intellect  less  subtle  than  his  could 
have  discerned,  no  language  less  keen* 
and  refined  than  his  could  have  intel- 
ligibly discriminated.  Disestablishment 
he  fully  understands,  and  he  makes  no 
objection  to  it.  This  is  some  comfort ; 
for  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  clergymen, 
from  Archbishops  downwards,  who  say 
they  find  a  difficulty  in  xmderstanding 
what  it  means.  I  think  they  could  un- 
derstand it  if  they  were  to  try ;  and,  at 
all  events,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  and  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  find  no  such 
difficulty.  To  disendowment  in  itself 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  no  ob- 
jection either.  In  the  Boman  Catholic 
parts  of  Ireland,  where  Protestants  are 
few  in  nimiber  and  scattered  in  habita- 
tion, where,  probably,  if  the  State  ceases 
to  support  the  Church,  they  wiU  find  it 
hard  to  support  it  themselves,  there — 
where  one  would  think,  if  anywhere, 
there  was  an  excuse  for  State  support — 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  willing 
to  disendow  and  extinguish  it.  But 
where  the  Protestant  population  is  large 
and  wealthy — ^where,  if  they  really  care 
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for  their  religion,  they  can  support  it 
and  ought  to  support  it  without  the 
smallest  difficulty  —  there  we  violate 
some  principle  in  leaving  it  to  such  sup- 
port ;  and  at  this  point  and  on  this 
ground  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
breaks  from  us.  Says  he — **  This  is  in 
truth  confiscation,  because  endowment 
apart  from  establishment  is  only  the 
holding  of  property ;  all  religious  bodies 
hold  property  to  a  greater  or  less  degree; 
this  religious  body  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland  does  not  hold  too  much,  and 
therefore  it  is  against  justice  to  touch 
its  property  in  those  parts  of  Ireland." 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  too 
often  shown  that  he  can  leave  the  Court 
of  Chancery  behind  him  when  he  chooses 
and  discuss  the  affairs  of  men  like  a 

■ 

great  and  broad-minded  Statesman  to 
mind  my  sa3ring  that  for  once  and  to- 
night he  has  brought  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  argued  this  question  to  us  as  if  we 
were  a  tribunal  to  administer  a  settled 
law  instead  of  an  Assembly  to  change  it 
if  a  call  for  change  be  shown.  Why, 
the  whole  case  is  in  truth  given  up  when 
it  is  conceded  that  the  Establishment  as 
an  institution  is  indefensible,  and  that 
on  the  highest  grounds  and  for  the  most 
religious  ends  it  must  be  abandoned 
as  an  Establishment.  It  is  the  great 
symbol  of  Protestant  ascendancy;  it  is 
not  just  that  Protestant  ascendancy 
should  be  continued ;  and  with  the  thing 
signified  the  symbol  must  perish.  But 
how  does  the  Establishment  hold  its  en- 
dowments? Why,  because  it  is  the 
Establishment ;  not  from  any  necessary 
or  inherent  connection  between  the  pro- 
perty which  it  holds  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  which  it  subscribes,  but  because 
the  State  determined  to  have  a  national 
Church ;  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  said,  it  ill-treated  the 
Irish  clergy  of  that  day  by  imposing 
fresh  terms  on  them  as  a  condition  of 
their  holding  their  property — ^terms  in- 
consistent with  all  their  settled  reli- 
gious convictions ;  because  it  disendowed 
and  disestablished,  with  no  protection 
for  vested  interests,  the  then  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  established  and  endowed 
the  present  Church  of  Ireland  through 
the  four  provinces  of  the  island. 
And  does  not  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  see  that  you  cannot  localize  a 
national  iniquity,  nor  circumscribe  with- 
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in  proyiucial  limits,  still  less  within 
parooliial,  tho  operation  of  a  national 
disease  ?  The  Church,  though  not  a 
corporation,  is  a  whole ;  it  is  established 
as  a  whole ;  it  is  endowed  as  a  whole ; 
it  insults  the  Irish  feeling  as  a  whole. 
You  cannot  break  it  up  into  parishes  and 
congregations,  and  say  this  parish  is  a 
grievance  and  that  not;  this  congrega- 
tion is  too  rich,  this  rich  enough,  this 
not  adequately  wealthy.  Parishes  and 
congregations  are  not  thought  of,  are 
not  established,  do  not  hold  their  pro- 
perty  as  parishes  and  congregations,  but 
as  parts  of  one  great  united  integral 
whole.  Defend  the  whole  if  you  will 
and  if  you  can — ^that  is  intelligible ;  but 
from,  this  the  sense,  the  wisdom,  the 
charity,  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
alike  utterly  recoil ;  and  I  say  it  is  not 
intelli^ble,  it  is  not  practical,  it  is  not 
possible  to  defend  it  here  and  there  to 
give  it  up.  You  must  maintain  it  or 
abandon  it  on  principle  and  as  a  whole. 
And  as  a  whole  I  imderstand  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  is  not  prepared — ^is 
any  one  in  the  House  prepared? — to  up- 
hold and  to  defend  it.  1  pass  therefore 
from  the  ingenious,  striking,  clever,  but 
utterly  impractical  speech  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider how  far  this  measure  is  right  in 
principle,  and  what  is  the  real  weight  of 
the  prominent  objections  to  it. 

In  this  portion  of  the  discussion  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  truth  of 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford,  that  there  is  a  certain 
imreality  in  the  whole  debate.  The 
subject  has  been  debated  out  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  verdict  of  the  country 
has  been  asked  and  has  been  given,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and 
those  who  sit  behind  him,  know  as  well 
as  we  know  that  it  has  been  decided.  I 
will,  however,  endeavour  to  consider  it, 
fret,  on  principle,  and  I  say  that  it  is  an 
institution  wliich,  apart  from  and  prior 
to  arg^ument,  is  generally  felt  as  it  now 
exists  to  be  indefensible.  You  hardly 
ever  meet  an  intelligent  man  even  among 
those  who,  now  that  it  does  eidst,  would 
not  abandon  it,  who  does  not  wish  it 
never  had  existed  at  all.  For  no  man  can 
help  seeing  that  even  if  it  was  as  right 
as  it  seems  to  be  wrong,  yet  as  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  do  not 
think  it  right;  as  they  think  it  very 
wrong,  very  imjust,  and  very  insulting, 
there  ought  to  be  some  enormous  coim- 


teracting  practical  advantage  to  justify 
its  maintenance  in  the  face  of  this  strong 
and  undoubted  feeling.  Now,  is  there 
any  such  practical  advantage?  It  is 
said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment' 
are  what  Dean  Swift  ccdled  them  150 
years  ago,  excellent  resident  ooimtry  gen- 
tlemen in  black  coats  and  white  neck- 
cloths. I  dare  say  they  are  —  as  a  rule 
they  are  good,  and  high  principled  men 
— and  they  are  resident — at  least  the  in- 
ferior clergy  are  so — and  no  doubt  do 
good  where  they  reside ;  but  this  seems 
an  utterly  inadequate  reason  for  keep- 
ing up  a  great  religious  Establishment, 
and  u  you  want  a  resident  gentry  it 
would  be  far  simpler  and  more  honest 
to  call  them  so  and  pay  them  to  reside, 
than  to  call  them  clergymen  and  defend 
them  as  squires. 

In  the  very  able  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  University,   you  would 
have  expected,  if  any  where,  a  defence 
of  the  existing  state  of  things ;   but  I 
listened  in  vain.       An  exceedingly  in- 
genious and  interesting   attack   on  vo- 
luntary religion  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice was  made  to  take  its  place.     But 
this  was  hardly  to  the  point.     Scotland 
and  America,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  show  that  he  is  entirely  incor- 
rect in  point  of  fact.    But  suppose  he 
was  correct,   how  does  that  meet  the 
argument  that  this  is  a  bad  Establish- 
ment, and  show  that  you  ought  to  keep 
up  an  Establishment  that  is  bad?    It 
would  be  of  jiust  as  much  and  just  as 
little  value  in  defence  of  a  Mahometan 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  or  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  Establishment  in  England  and 
Wales.     Is  this,  then,  a  bad  Establish- 
ment?   It  is  established  by  force  of  law. 
It  has  great  privileges,  it  has  consider- 
able wealth,  its  Bishops  are  Peers  of 
Parliament,  its  priests  nave  a  dignified 
and  legal  status — ^yet  it  is  the  Cnurch, 
and  always  has  been  from  the  first,  the 
Church  of  about  one  in  seven.    Without 
argument  and  apart  from  historical  ex- 
perience, it  is  plain  that  in  a  free  countiy 
such  a  Church  could  only  be  maintained 
by  force.     It  has  been  so  maintained. 
It  is  so  maintained.    It  cannot  be  main- 
tained otherwise.    It  is  therefore  as  Mr. 
Eoebudc  called  it,  in  1849,  a  badge  of 
slavery.   It  is  a  thing  which,  in  our  own 
case,  we  should  not  submit  to  for  a  year, 
which  we  should  never  rest  till  we  had 
flimg  from  off  our  necks,  and  which  we 
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ought  not  to  expect — which  I  say  we 
ought  not  even  to  wish  —  that  a  free 
people  should  be  so  degraded  as  to  ac- 
quiesce in.  In  fact,  as  the  First  Napoleon 
observed  in  time  of  war,  it  operates  as  a 
diversion  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  men. 
The  EngUsh  Army,  for  the  duties  it  has 
to  perform,  is  singularly  small.  A  hand- 
ful of  men  suffice  for  the  needs  of  most 
of  our  colonies,  a  few  men  are  enough 
for  England,  a  few  for  Scotland ;  but 
in  Ireland,  around  the  slimibering  ashes 
of  a  people's  discontent,  which  a  breath 
might  in  a  moment  kindle  into  flame, 
you  keep  watch  and  ward  with  a  formid- 
able force,  lest  at  any  time  they  burst  into 
conflagration.  Force  is  indeed  the  usual 
solution  of  Irish  difficulty — the  usual 
reply  to  Irish  complaint.  We  are  too 
apt  to  answer  Irish  arg^ument  by  Eng- 
lish guns,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  re- 
monstrances which  we  can  silence,  and 
resistance  which  we  can  overcome  in 
this  simple  and  primitive  fashion.  Our 
notions  of  Irish  right  and  wrong  are 
pretty  accurately  described  by  the  Pirate 
of  antiquity — 

"  Ilsdc  qusorant  alii,  toto  meliora  Platono 
Argumenta,  manu  qui  gerit  arma,  tenet." 

Next,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sentimental 
grievance.  I  confess  I  hate  the  expression 
• — sentimental  grievance.  A  sentimental 
grievance  is  a  grievance  which  is  felt, 
and  almost  all  political  grievances  are 
grievances  of  this  sort.  The  corrupting 
despotism  of  the  French  Emperor,  the 
Dutch  supremacy  in  Belgium  which  led 
to  the  Revolution,  the  Stamp  Act  which 
cost  us  North  America,  the  civil  rule 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  in  Italy, 
are  all  sentimental  grievances.  And 
when  we  talk  of  this  as  sentiment,  I  ask 
again,  how  should  we  like  it  ourselves  ? 
and  how  long  should  we  endure  it  ?  But 
it  is,  in  trum,  something  more  than  a 
grievance  to  the  feelings.  It  is  an  actual 
loss  to  the  majority ;  for  if  the  law,  sup- 
ported by  English  power  did  not  ap- 
propriate these  endowments,  they  could 
be  made  useful  to  the  majority,  and  it 
is  the  majority  who  have  the  right  to 
them.  But  it  is  said  that  we  are  affect- 
ing the  rightsof  property  by  this  measure. 
Tms,  however,  whether  in  law  or  in 
statesmanship,  is  utterly  untenable.  There 
is  no  property  in  any  legal  sense  to  be 
affected.  The  incumbents  have  a  pro- 
perty, and  that  is  carefully  protected ;  I 
agree,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  claim 
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no  merit  for  it.  But  the  Church,  as  a 
whole,  has  no  property.  It  is  not  a  cor- 
poration, and  can  hold  none ;  and  if  it 
DC  intended  to  say  that  the  laity  have 
an  interest  in  the  benefits  the  clergy 
derive  from  it,  then  I  say  that  interesib 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  property  ; 
that  the  laity  which  has  this  interest  is 
the  miserable  minority  of  the  population, 
and  cannot  place  its  interest  against  the 
interest  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  indeed,  spoke 
of  sacrilegious  spoliation,  I  know  not 
whether  by  way  of  **  heedless  rheto- 
ric" or  careful  eloquence  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  one  excellent  and  telling 
joke,  that  about  the  Irish  country  gentle- 
men aU  living  on  voluntary  contributions. 
But  not  satisfied  with  a  good  joke,  he 
went  on  to  turn  it  into  earnest,  and 
gravely  argued  that  we  might  as  well 
take  away  their  property  from  the  three 
great  endowed  hospitals  of  London  be- 
cause other  unendowed  hospitals  were 
doing  excellent  work  of  the  same  sort 
without  it.  A  more  singularly  unfor- 
tunate illustration  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. Those  great  hospitals  stand  open 
night  and  day,  and  are  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  maimed, 
whose  various  wants  are  attended  and 
whose  miseries  are  alleviated  with  the 
promptest  care,  and  the  most  consum- 
mate skill.  No  religious  bars  interpose 
between  the  sufferers  and  their  relief. 
Jews,  Turks,  infidels  and  heretics,  are 
received  as  tenderly  and  cared  for  as  com- 
pletely as  the  most  orthodox  of  Christian 
patients.  But  let  this  state  of  things  be 
altered,  let  the  great  hospitals  exclude 
from  their  ministrations  all  classes  but 
some  small  one,  let  their  beds  stand 
empty,  and  their  officers  be  idle,  let 
their  governors  be  non-resident  and  yet 
draw  large  salaries  from  their  endow- 
ments, let  them  insult  public  feeling  and 
outrage  public  justice — let  the  case,  in 
short,  become  analogous  instead  of  being 
in  every  respect  utterly  unlike,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  Parliament  would 
proceed  without  the  smallest  hesitation, 
and  amidst  the  universal  applause  of  the 
country  to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty, 
and  if  they  either  could  not  do  it  or  would 
not  do  it,  to  abolish  them  without  re- 
morse. 

This  whole  argimient  of  the  bear- 
ing of   this  measure  upon   property  ia 
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fuU  of  danger  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  property  of  this  country.  No 
one  can  really  believe  that  there  is  any 
serious  danger  to  the  general  stability 
of  property.  The  difference  between  pub- 
lic ana  private  property,  or  property  well 
established,  and  that  between  property 
given  to  religious  uses,  and  property  of 
any  other  sort,  has  been  always  recognized 
from  the  very  earUest  times,  bemimng 
with  the  statutes  of  mortmain  in  the  time 
of  Henry  m.  and  Edward  I.  But 
if  you  go  about  persuading  people  that 
there  is  no  difference,  you  do  tne  most 
revolutionary  thing  in  the  world ;  you 
make  them  think  that  there  is  no  way 
to  do  justice  but  by  violating  the 
laws  of  property,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  justice  will  be  done,  and  that 
you,  not  we,  will  have  unsettled  men's 
minds  about  the  laws  of  property  in 
general.  I  should  like  to  recommend  to 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
represents  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
opmion  of  Bishop  Butler  on  this  matter. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  reverences  Bishop 
Butler  as  much  as  I  do  —  he  cannot 
reverence  him  more — and  any  one  who 
has  a  contempt  for  that  very  great  man, 
has  a  contempt — to  adapt  a  good  saying 
of  the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer — 
not  bred  by  much  familiarity.  This  is 
what  Bishop  Butler  says  on  this  very 
subject — 

**  Property  in  general  is,  and  must  be,  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  community.  This  it  allowed 
on  all  hands.  If  there  be  any  tort  of  property 
ex<»mpted  from  thete  regulations,  such  exceptions 
appear  either  from  the  light  of  nature  or  from  re- 
Telation  ....  We  may,  therefore,  with  a 
good  conscience  retain  in  possession  Church  lands 
or  tithes,  such  as  the  laws  of  the  Siate  we  live 
under  give  ns  property,  and  there  is  less  ground 
for  i«cruple  here  in  Englan<l  than  in  other  countries, 
because  our    Kccleniantical  Laws  agree  with  our 
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sons  who  gave  these  lands  to  the  Church  had 
themselves  no  right  of  perpetuity  in  them,  con- 
sequently they  could  convey  no  such  right  to 
the  Church." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has 
deeper  feelings  on  this  subject  than 
Bishop  Butler,  and  he  speaks  of  sacrile- 
gious spoliation  where  tne  Bishop  speaks 
of  the  ordinary  operation  of  human  law. 
It  has  been  suggested,  rather  than 
stated,  that  instead  of  disestablishing 
and  disendowing  one  Church  we  should 
have  set  up  three.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  might  have  been  possible;  but 
does  any  one  now  plainly  and  like  a 
man  advocate  this  scheme  r     Lord  Sus- 


sell,  frank  and  fearless  in  his  honoured 
age,  as  when  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
he  led  the  House  of  Conmions,  does  ad- 
vocate it,  or  something  like  it.  So 
does  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  his 
brilliant  and  most  interesting  Paper. 
But  no  present  opponent  of  this  Bill,  no 
Bishop,  no  Statesman  has  ventured  to 
put  it  forward,  and  if  he  did,  it  is  now 
too  late.  Thirty  years  ago  it  might 
have  been  possible,  but  it  will  not  do  now. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiPairs  of  men, 
and  the  tide  has  ceased  to  run  in  this 
direction. 

In  return  for  disestablishment  and 
disendowment,  however,  the  Church  ob- 
tains absolute  and  entire  freedom.  I 
hope  the  Church  will  make  good  use 
of  it.  I  am  not  without  some  fears 
as  to  the  effect  upon  moderate  opi- 
nions and  general  toleration  of  this  part 
of  the  scheme.  I  wish  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  take  some  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  standards  of  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  their  present  wise  breadth  and 
liberabty.  But  I  see  that  it  is  not 
possible,  and  I  acquiesce  with  the  less 
reluctance  that  wiser  men  than  I  am 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  dangers, 
if  there  are  any,  of  the  new  state  of 
things  will  lie  in  an  exactly  opposite  di- 
rection. There  is  also  the  great  advan- 
tage of  starting  with  a  considerable  and 
very  respectable  endowment  frt)m  the  ca- 
pitalization of  the  life  incomes  of  the  in- 
cumbents which  this  measure  holds  out 
to  the  Church.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Trinity  College 
have  both  said  that  they  do  not  thii^ 
this  likely  to  be  made  use  of  by  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  benefit — 'i  it  be  one — will  turn 
out  to  be  illusory.  I  hope  not.  It 
would  be  a  great  reflection  upon  such  a 
body  of  men  as  they  are  if  I  could  be- 
lieve it  to  be  t^e.  No  doubt  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire has  studied  them  much 
longer  and  knows  them  much  better 
than  I  do.  Many  years  ago,  in  one  of 
those  exceedingly  clever  books  which  we 
read  and  re-read  still  with  constant  plea- 
sure, he  said  of  them,  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  missions — '*  As  long  as  these  funds 
lasted  their  missionaries  made  proselytes. 
It  was  the  last  desperate  elSbrt  of  a 
Church  that  had  from  the  first  betrayed 
its  trust."  These  are  not  my  expressions ; 
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ihej  ta^  ihB  eApiooaioms — I  do  not  pr^ 
same  to  saj  thej  are  the  opiiiioiu»-— of 
the  Clmrdi's  now  choeen  champion. 
But  imleM  they  are  still  true,  unleM  the 
Cfhorch  ahonld  still  betray  its  tnut,  it 
ought  to  take,  and  it  will  take,  thin  op- 
portunity, as  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland 
did^  to  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  ouild  up  an  ecdefdastical  fabric 
eaual  to  ita  wants.  With  the  example 
of  Chalmers  and  his  great  associates 
before  their  eyes  — while  the  sacrifices 
aaked  of  them  are  nothing  to  compare  to 
the  sacrificed  which  the  Scotchmen  un- 
derwent— ^I  cannot  beliere,  and  do  not 
believe  that  they  will  be  wanting  to 
themselyes  and  the  occasion.  When 
Innocent  IV.,  according  to  the  old  story, 
showed  the  great  Dominican  the  trea- 
sureft  of  the  Vatican,  he  told  him  that 
the  Church  could  no  longer  say,  *'  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none."  ''True,"  said 
Aqumas,  ''neither  can  she  say  'Arise 
and  walk  ; ' "  and  it  is  certain  that  if,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  Church  in 
Ireland  is  to  be  a  real  religiouB  influ- 
ence and  a  great  moral  regenerator,  it 
will  be  from  the  joint  effect  of  being  dis- 
established by  Parliament  and  endowed 
by  its  own  efforts  and  it«  own  munifi- 
cence. 

Indeed,  the  Church  owes  some  repa- 
ration to  that  unhappy  coimtry  for  the 
wrongs  which  it  has  inflicted.  I  do 
not  insh  to  go  through  the  dreary  stoiy 
of  the  Penal  Laws  and  the  ferocious 
cruelties  wreaked  upon  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics for  so  many  lon^  years.  In 
Hallam,  in  Burke,  in  Massey,  in  Sir 
Heniy  PameU.  in  many  other  writers 
you  may  read,  if  you  will,  that  dismal 
history.  But  two  things  I  will  men- 
tion. You  may  see  in  the  80th  page  of 
Mr.  Gbeville's  book.  The  Fast  and  Pre* 
sent  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland^  a 
statute  so  loathsome,  promoted  by  the 
then  Duke  of  Ghrafton,  passed  by  Chris- 
tian clergymen — for  I  suppose  the  Irish 
Bishops  of  those  days  were  at  least  pro- 
fessing Christians — but  to  the  honour  of 
England  instantly  and  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  English  Government — a 
statute,  I  say,  so  loathsome  that  I  will 
not  speak  of  it  here,  and  but  for  the  de- 
tailea  account  of  it  given  by  Mr.  Greville, 
and  Mr.  Ghreville  s  own  character,  I 
should  have  disbelieved  the  possibility 
of  its  existence.  I  wish  to  remind  you 
also  of  the  famous  Betum  extracted  in 
1842  from  the  Probate  Office  in  Dublin, 
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•howing  that  ten  contemporary  prelatea 
left  in  Irish  personal  property  alone— 
not  including  land,  remember,  nor  pro* 
perty  which  paid  duty  elsewhere— 
£1,575,000.  These  things  have  pawed 
away ;  but  there  stands  the  Churdi 
which  made  them  possible,  and  with 
whose  present  life  these  hateful  me- 
mories are  inextricably  blended. 

There  are  many  other  matters  on  whidi 
I  should  like  to  say  something.  The 
supremacy — the  line  of  1 660 — the  quee- 
tion  of  Mavnooth — the  absence  of  any 
attempt  in  the  Bill  to  define  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  new  body.  But  I  will 
not  weary  the  House — long  since  anxious 
to  be  mtich  more  solidly  and  practically 
employed  than  in  listening  to  me— and 
therefore  I  will  stop.  I  will  say  only 
that  such  are  some  and  some  only  of  the 
considerationB  which  lead  me  to  support 
this  Bill,  and  by  which  I  am  brou^t  to 
think  that  any  objections  I  have  yel 
heard  to  it  are  poor  and  weak.  To  a 
clever  man  it  is  always  easy  to  pick 
holes ;  to  an  ingenious  man  it  is  always 
easy  to  make  objections.  But  the  ques- 
tion for  the  House  to-night  is  whether, 
in  its  broad  outlines,  this  great  measure 
does  not  afford  some  prospect  of  better- 
ing the  state  of  Irish  ^ling,  and  of 
laying  the  foimdations  of  a  wise  and 
Christian  policy  on  the  part  of  England 
towards  that  noble  but  hitherto  unfor- 
tunate coimtry.  To  me  it  does,  and 
therefore  I  support  it. 

Sir,  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  trying  to  imitate  the  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  future  prospect  of  the 
two  countries  with  which  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  wound  up  his 
speech — 

*'  Malta  Dirceum  lerat  aura  cygnum  ;" 

and  I  will  not  try  to  follow  him  in  his 
flight.  But  at  least,  in  common  with 
all  who  heard  or  read  that  description,  I 
can  heartily  admire  it,  and  earnestly 
hope  for  its  fulfilment.  Certainly,  it  is 
a  great  and  glorious  prospect;  great 
beyond  belief,  glorious  beyond  imagina- 
tion, ravishing  us  out  of  the  present 
state  of  things  and  making  us  dwell  in 
another — a  sight,  if  one  could  but  live 
to  see  to  it,  to  make  an  old  man  young, 
and  in  the  hope  of  seeing  but  the  very 
beginning  of  which,  though  no  longer 
a  young  man,  I  claim  it  as  a  privilege 
to  indulge.  I  say  the  very  beginning, 
and  I  say  it  on  purpose ;  for  of  nothing 
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am  I  more  intimately  convinced  than  of 
the  comparative  powerlessness  of  all 
human  effort  without  that  aid  which  we 
may  hope  for,  which  we  may  pray  for, 
but  which  it  is  presumption  to  reckon 
on.  Our  duty,  nevertheless,  remains  the 
same  ;  if  we  see  a  wrong,  to  try  to  mend 
it ;  if  we  see  a  right  thing,  to  try  to  do  it ; 
not  minding  what  mere  drops  they  are 
which  we  can  cast  into  the  evil  sea,  but 
casting  them  in ;  striving  to  break  the 
bands  and  soften  the  distinctions  which 
keep  men  and  nations  apart  from  one 
another,  sure  that  if  we  are  forgotten 
our  good  works  will  live,  and  that 
when  these  things  are  history  it  will 
more  avail  us  to  have  advanced  by 
one  day  or  one  hour  the  time  when 
wars  shall  cease  and  discords  die  away, 
than  to  have  won  a  hundred  great 
victories,  or  made  a  thousand  splendid 
speeches. 

Mb.  CHAELEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  had  observed 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bichmond  (Sir  BoundeU   Palmer)  had 
placed  the  question  of  disendowment  in 
Chancery,   but  he  (Mr.  Charley)  con- 
sidered that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bich- 
mond had  put  the  Solicitor  General  in 
Chancery,  and  that  the  latter  learned  G^n- 
tieman  had  not  been  able  to  get  himself 
out  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  able  speech 
he  had  iust  made.     The  question  of  dis- 
establishment,   however,    touched    him 
(Mr.  Charlev)  much  more  closely  than 
that  of  disendowment.  On  the  latter  quesn 
tion  a  compromise  might  be  effected, 
but  there  could  be    and   must  be  no 
compromise  with  regard  to  disestablish- 
ment, which  involved  the  national  re- 
cog^tion  of  Protestant  Christianity  and 
its  incorporation  with  the  law  of  the 
land.      It  was  often  urged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  that  Ireland  required 
exceptional  treatment  because  it  was  a 
separate    nation.      On    this    he  would 
merely  remark  that  the  kingdom  was  a 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  hon.  G^ntiemen 
desired  to  deal  with  Ireland  as  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  they  ought  to  propose  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.     If  a  Parliament 
sitting    in    Dublin    declared  that    the 
Church  should  be  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed, he  would  bow  to  its  decision  ; 
but  he  could  not  accept  such  a  decision 
at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  Church   existed    long  before    the 
Union,  and  the  Irish  Protestants  only 
agreed  to  the  Union  because  they  were 


told  it  would  give  to  their  Church  ad- 
ditional securi^.    It  had  been  alleged 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  Act 
of  Union  did  not  touch  the  question  of 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  but  in 
that  document  occurred  the  words,  *  *  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government  of  the 
Church."      Similar  words  occurred   in 
the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and 
Sootiand,  and  did  any  hon.  Gentieman 
really  suppose  that  they  did  not  protect 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land? Again,  he  was  opposed  to  dis- 
establishment because  he  thought  the 
whole  laity  had  a  right  to  the  services  of 
the  clergy.     This  Bill  appeared  to  show 
that    the    right   hon.    Gentieman   had 
abandoned  his  original  programme  of 
civil  justice  to  Ireland,  or  rather  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for  the  Pre- 
amble set  forth,  not  that  it  was  **  just," 
but  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  Cnurch 
of  Ireland  should  be  disestabHshed  and 
disendowed.     With  regard  to  the  reve- 
nue from  tithes,  onlv  £35,000  a  year — 
a  sum  littie  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant — came  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Boman  Catholic  landlords, 
and  the  Protestants  would  be  very  happy 
to  make  them  a  present  of  it.    Could  jus- 
tice be  promoted  by  taking  frt)m  the 
Church  its  property  without  giving  it  to 
the    Boman    Catholic     Chiirch    which 
claimed  it  ?    Could  loyalty  be  promoted 
by  striking  down  the  loyal  Church  ?    A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  religious 
equality,  but  what  was  meant  by  the 
term?    It  might  either  mean  the  re- 
ligious equality  of  the  inhabitants,   or 
the  religious  equality  of  the  creeds  they 
professed.      In  the  former  sense  it  al- 
ready existed,  as  every  British  sulxject 
had  the  right  of  worshipping  accormng 
to  his  conscience.     If,  however,  it  were 
taken  to  mean  equality  of  creeds,   he 
might  be  told  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land was  established  in  that    cotmtry 
while  the  Church  of   Bome  was  not. 
No  doubt  that  was  so,   but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  Church  of  Bome 
was  compensated  by  being  entirely  free 
from  State  control.      One  of  his  great 
objections  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  pro- 
posed  to  destroy,   as    far    as    Ireland 
was  concerned,  the  first  estate  of  the 
realm — ^the  spiritual  peerage.    Now,  if 
that  were    abolished,    how    coidd    the 
temporal  peerage    be    retained  consis- 
tently witli  social  equality?    He  con- 
tended that  the  Church  of  Ireland  per- 
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formed  all  the  conditions  on  which  she 
obtained    her    property.      The    ancient 

flebe  lands  were  bestowed  on  the  Church 
y  the  independent  chieftains  before  the 
advent  of  Henry  H.  Now,  although  it 
was  absurd  to  speak  of  St.  Patrick  as  a 
Protestant,  seeing  that  the  term  was 
unknown  in  the  Saint's  time,  yet  un- 
doubtedly the  present  Church  conformed 
in  doctrine  to  the  old  Irish  Church,  and 
consequently  had  a  right  to  its  revenues. 
The  tithes  within  the  English  Pale  were 
given  to  the  Church  by  Henry  II.  on 
condition  of  its  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  contended 
that  they  were  the  rightful  property 
of  that  Church  which  had  followed  the 
Church  of  England's  fortimes  through 
all  her  vicissitudes.  The  same  Church 
clearly  had  a  right  to  the  tithes  without 
the  EngHsh  Pfide,  which  a  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  (Bishop  Doyle)  declared 
to  have  been  first  collected  in  the  reign 
of  William  HE.,  and  to  the  glebe 
lands  granted  in  1609.  He  denied 
that  the  Church  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
failure.  The  Irish  nobility  were,  if  any- 
thing, more  Protestant  than  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  and  eight-ninths  of  the 
landowners  were  Protestants.  Then 
the  educated  classes  —  especially  bar- 
risters, doctors,  and  professional  men — 
were  Churchmen,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one.  The  mercantile  classes  were 
Protestant.  At  the  Bar  there  were  only 
216  Eoman  Catholics  to  500  Protestants, 
and  yet  eight  out  of  the  twelve  Common 
Law  Judges  were  members  of  the  Boman 
Church.  So  much  for  relispious  in- 
equality. The  right  hon.  Genueman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  taimted  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  with  making  history  as  he 
went  along.  In  the  Bible  there  was  an 
allusion  to  a  beam  and  a  mote,  and  his 
(Mr.  Charley's)  advice  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  die  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  to  study  it  before  he  passed 
judgment  on  others.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Bright)  said  the  Puritans 
had  been  the  bulwarks  of  our  ifree- 
dom;  but  who,  he  would  ask,  placed 
England  under  the  foot  of  a  military 
despot,  and  consigned  the  wretched  Bo- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Cromwell's  troopers?  But 
the  Puritans  were  superior  to  their  so- 
called  descendants,  the  modem  Noncon- 
formists, in  one  respect.      They  would 
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have  no  terms  with  Bome,  and  even  re- 
fused to  accept  an  indulgence  at  the 
hands  of  a  Boman  Catnolic  King, 
whereas  the  Nonconformists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  had  formed  an  ''adulterous 
alliance "  with  the  Ultramontane  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Bocurd  of 
Trade  had  favoured  the  Hou^e  with 
some  other  historical  novelties.  One  of 
them  was  that  the  Irish  Church  had 
been  imposed  on  Ireland  by  the  English 
Parliament.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Boyal  Supremacy  had  been  accepted 
twice  over  by  the  Irish  Parliament — 
first,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill., 
and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Sullivan),  had  stated  that 
only  one  Bishop  had  accepted  the  Be- 
formation,  but  he  would  refer  him  to  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol.  8.  temp., 
Henry  Vill.,  a.d.  1539,  as  well  as  to 
the  2  EUtabethy  cc.  1  &  2,  the  Irish  Boyal 
Supremacy  and  Uniformity  Act  of  1560, 
passed  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  Commons  of  Ireland  in  Par- 
liament assembled.  He  found  that  in 
1560  the  names  of  twenty  Prelates  were 
recorded  as  being  present  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  all  of  whom  agreed  to  the 
Act  with  the  exception  of  William 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Thomas 
Leverous,  Bishop  of  Kildare.  It  was 
quite  dear,  then,  that  the  corporate  cha- 
racter of  the  Church  was  continued  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  there  was  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Irish  people  at- 
tended the  parish  churches  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
incorrect,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  Be- 
formation  had  been  thrust  on  the  people. 
It  had  the  sanction  of  the  only  legitimate 
authority  recognized  in  Ireland  at  the 
time,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 
It  was,  however,  contended  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  nation  had  gone  8igainst  the 
supporters  of  the  Irish  Established  Church 
at  the  recent  elections,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall),  who 
had  pronounced  a  somewhat  lugubrious 
benediction  on  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  had  stated  that  no  new  argu- 
ments could  be  advanced  on  the  subject; 
but  the  old  arguments  had  not  yet  been 
fairly  placed  before  the  constituenci^. 
The  Liberation  Society  have  got  the  start  of 
the  opponents  of  the  present  Bill,  and  he 
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would  assure  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  that  the  gigantic  ques- 
tion which  it  involved  was  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  half-year's  discussion  within 
and  a  half-year's  discussion  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  He  was  sure  that 
there  was  no  opinion  out-of-doors  suffici- 
ent to  warrant  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if 
he  should  attempt  to  swamp  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  House.  He  regretted, 
he  might  add,  that  the  name  of  the 
highest  personage  in  the  realm  should, 
on  a  previous  evening,  have  been  dragged 
into  the  debate  by  tne  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  (Sir  John  Gray)  with  no  better 
warrant  than  the  use  in  the  Speech  ^m 
the  Throne  of  the  very  innocent  words, 
'^the  re-adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  in  Ireland."  And  he  would 
ask  with  confidence  whether  the  verdict 
of  the  country  had  been  imanimously 
given  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  ?  According  to  law  a  ver- 
dict that  was  not  unanimous  was  no  ver- 
dict at  all.  Had  not  Westminster  and 
Middlesex  declared  by  a  majority  aeainst 
it  ?  Had  not  Liverpool,  the  second  city 
in  the  kingdom,  pronoxmced  against  it 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  ?  Had  not 
the  English  counties  by  a  majority  of 
three  to  one  done  the  scune  thing  ?  Had 
not  Lancashire  declared  with  unanimity 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  and 
he  had  been  forced  to  become  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  boimty  of  Greenwich? 
But,  then,  it  was  said  that  the  volun- 
taries of  England  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  his  answer  to  that  argument 
was  that  he  did  not  think  thev  had  a 
right  to  sit  upon  the  jury.  The  fact  was 
that  the  Nonconformists  in  England  were 
as  much  opposed  to  the  Establishment 
in  this  country  as  they  were  to  the  Lish 
Establishment,  while  the  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
were  equally  opposed  to  the  Established 
Church  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  There  was  no  analogy  what- 
ever, he  maintained,  between  the  volun- 
taiy  exodus  of  the  Scotch  clergy  from 
their  homes,  in  vindication  of  a  principle 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives,  and  the  expulsion  from  their 
glebes  and  churches  or  the  Msh  clergy, 
who  were  boimd  by  every  feeling  of  duty 
not  to  abandon  their  position.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  taunted  the 
Irish  Church  with  want  of  faith.    The 
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right  hon.  GFentleman  was  very  fond  of 
quoting  Scripture ;  in  reply  to  that 
taunt  he  (Mr.  Charley)  would  remind 
him  that  it  was  written — "  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God;"  and  if 
the  Irish  Church  were  sent  out  into  the 
world  impoverished  as  she  would  be  by 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  they  had  no 
reason  to  expect  that  a  special  miracle 
would  be  wrought  for  her  preservation. 
As  for  Penal  Laws  they  existed  in  Ire- 
land long  before  the  Keformation,  and 
he  denied  the  justice  of  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  over  and  over 
again  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
they  had  been  imposed  on  the  Irish  peo- 
ple by  the  Protestant  clergy.  Penal 
Laws  had  been  imposed  by  the  Whigs 
on  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  because 
they  had  conspired  to  restore  the  Stuarts. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been 
the  victims  of  repeated  massacres  at 
the  hands  of  their  Homan  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  In  1641,  150,000 
Protestants  were  butchered  in  cold 
blood.  In  1 798  Protestants  were  dragged 
from  their  beds  at  the  dead  of  ni^t, 
and  numbers  of  them,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  shot,  while  others 
were  allowed  to  perish  of  starvation. 
He  adverted  to  mese  facts  merely  to 
show  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
picture.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
Chancellor  of  me  Exchequer  had,  last 
year,  referred  to  the  Irish  Church  as  the 
barren  fig-tree  of  the  parable,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  said  that  for  that  Church 
the  time  of  probation  had  passed,  and 
that  for  thirhr-five  years — that  is,  since 
1832  she  had  had  fair  play,  and  some- 
thing more.  But  what  were  thirty- 
five  years  ?  Protestantism  in  three 
centuries  had  made  no  impression  upon 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  eighteen 
centuries  Christianity  itself  had  hardly 
succeeded  in  evangelizing  a  fourth  part 
of  the  world.  He  denied,  however,  that 
the  Church  had  had  fair  play  diiring 
these  thirty-five  years.  Ireland  had  been 
the  victim  of  ceaseless  agitation  and  con- 
spiracies from  the  time  of  O'Connell 
downwards,  and  such  agitation  unfitted 
men's  minds  for  the  reception  of  Divine 
truths.  It  might  be  said  that  in  1848 
the  Irish  Church  had  a  golden  opportu- 
nity, but  even  that  was  turned  against 
her  by  her  wily  foes.  Again,  the  work 
she  had  done  could  not  be  judged  by  the 
Census  of  1861.     The  Church  Commis- 
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doners  did  not  ascertain  t^e  number  of 
Churclimen  in  the  several  benefices ;  and 
until  1871  the  relative  numbers  could 
not  be  ascertained.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Protestants  as  well  as 
Boman  Catholics  had  been  thinned  by 
emigration,  and  in  Upper  Canada  the 
Bishop  of  Ontario  said  they  formed  two- 
thirds  of  his  congregation,  and  were 
his  best  Churchmen.  That  the  Irish 
Church  had  not  been  utterly  fruitless 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  these 
thirty-five  years  it  had  raised  by  volim- 
tary  effort,  for  church  building  and  en- 
dowment, £500,000.  He  referred  hon. 
Gentleman  to  a  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished, entitled  Church  Life  and  Work  in 
Ireland.  In  1 867,  the  various  Church  so- 
cieties in  Ireland  raised  no  less  a  sum 
than  £179,000.  He  denied,  therefore, 
that  the  Irish  Church  had  been  fruitless ; 
but  even  if  it  had  the  parable  would 
teach  us  that  it  should  have  a  still 
fttrther  period  of  probation  before  they 
resolved  to  cut  it  down,  and  that  mean- 
while they  should  foster  and  encourage  it. 
Mb.  Serjeant  DOWSE  said,  he 
wished,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  Episco- 
palian, sent  to  Parliament  expressly  to 
support  the  present  measure,  to  explain 
his  views  on  the  question.  On  Wednesday 
he  presented  six  Petitions  from  four  dif- 
ferent counties  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
praying  for  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  the  petitioners  stated  to  be  a 
fruits  source  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection. He  agreed  in  that  statement, 
which  was  justified  by  the  history  of 
Ireland.  He  admitted  what  was  said 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last — that  the  Irish  people  were 
discontented  and  disaffected  before  the 
Keformation.  But  after  that  event  these 
feelings  of  discontent  and  disaffection 
were  intensified  by  a  difference  of  reli- 
gion, and  culminated  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  that  crown- 
ing act  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
Irish  people  then  and  now  regarded  that 
Church  as  a  great  wrong  and  a  standing 
memorial  of  conquest.  Though  estab- 
lished to  encourage  Anglican  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  promote  English  interests, 
it  failed  to  effect  either  purpose.  The 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  were  disregarded,  their  language 
was  ignored,  and  their  manners  and 
customs  treated  with  deliberate  con- 
tempt.   The  Scotch  and  English  settlers 
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in  Ireland  had  in  many  respecta  been 
treated  no  better  than  the  native  owners 
of  the  soil.  Such  of  the  Scotch  as  set- 
tled in  Ulster  did  so  imder  the  promiae 
of  obtaining  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown  native  freeholds ;  and  their  de- 
scendants of  the  present  day  found  that 
instead  of  freeholds  they  had  only  a  de- 
lusive tenant-right.  Nor  did  the  Irish 
people  fare  better  under  the  Protector 
than  before.  Cromwell,  no  doubt,  was 
a  great  man  and  a  great  Statesman,  who, 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  intro- 
duced into  England  ^^  violent  tran- 
quillity;" but  in  Ireland  he  introduced 
violence  without  tranquillity.  The  Irish 
people  suffered  under  the  hands  both  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Cavaliers,  so  that 
to  their  case  might  well  be  applied  the 
expression — 
"  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  pleotuntar  Aohivi." 

Affcer  the  Bestoration  the  Irish  people 
fared  no  better,  for  what  toleration  had 
existed  disappeared.  Before  that  time 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  frequently 
settled  in  the  parishes  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  but  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent existed,  became  then  the  paramount 
institution  of  the  soil,  greatly  to  the 
discontent  not  only  of  the  native  Celtic 
race,  but  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
settlers.  The  period  of  the  Hevolution 
was  marked  in  Ireland  by  circumstances 
of  confiscation  and  civil  war,  and  the  re- 
sult had  not  been,  as  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire fMr.  Disraeli),  to  combine  the 
establishea  religion  with  the  national 
faith.  That  had  been  the  effect  in  Soot- 
land,  but  it  was  an  abuse  of  terms  to  say 
it  had  been  the  case  in  Ireland.  King 
William  had  left  in  Ireland  a  discon- 
tented people,  Scotch  settlers  whose 
rights  had  been  ignored,  and  an  aristo- 
cracy based  upon  conquest  and  leaninff 
upon  England  for  support.  He  had  len 
in  addition  a  broken  treaty  and  a  Church 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  had.  de- 
nominated— in  the  days  before  his  voice 
was  silenced  by  the  promptings  of  am- 
bition—  an  alien  Church.  From  the 
Revolution  to  the  Union  that  Church 
had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  people. 
Its  condition  in  the  period  between  the 
Revolution  and  the  Union  had  been  ably 
described  by  Swift.  The  Irish  people 
had  seen  the  Bishops  sitting  in  ^ 
House  of  Lords,  and  combining  with  the 
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Commons  and  Lords  Temporal  to  pass 
those  laws  which  had  been  imanimously 
denounced  by  every  right-thinking  man 
in  this  country,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
as  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  a  stiraia 
on  civihzation.     The  Penal  Laws  nad 
been  frequently  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  the  present  debate,  and  it  had  been 
said  that  they  were  inflicted  on  the  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants    of   L'eland    by  the 
Presbyterians.     He  denied  that  state- 
ment,   and    he    could    not    imderstand 
where  the  hon.  Member  for  South-west 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Cross)  got  his  history 
from  when  he  said  that  the  Lish  Presby- 
terians combined  with  the  Episcopalians 
to  impose  those  laws.     The  Irish  Pres- 
byterians did  nothing  of  the  sort,  for 
they  had  no  power  to  act  in  the  matter, 
seeing  that  they  were  as  much  pariahs 
as  the  Boman  Catholics  until  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.     He 
was  reminded  of  one  incident  in  Irish 
history  by  the  presence  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  (Mr.  M'Cltire),  who   sat 
on  that  side  of  the  House.     After  the 
glorious  defence  of  Derry,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  in  their  re- 
cords,   when    Episcopalians,    Presbyte- 
rians, and  Nonconformists  stood  man- 
fully in  the  breach,  what  was  the  reward 
the  dominant  Church  conferred  on  the 
Presbyterians  ?    An  ancestor  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast,  a  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senter, was  expelled  from  the  corpora- 
tion by  his  Episcopalian  brethren  be- 
cause he  was  a  Nonconformist.     There 
was  one  sentiment  expressed  the  other 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  BucJanghamshire,  in  which 
he  entirely  concurred,  that  they  ought 
to   approach  the  consideration   of  this 
question  with  a  desire  to  do  that  which 
is  right,  and  without  any  desire  to  ex- 
asperate   and   inflame    animosity.      He 
should  therefore  tell  his  countrymen  that 
both  sides  of  the  House  were  unanimous 
in  the  desire  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  oidy  difference  be- 
tween them  was  as  to  the  remedy  to  be 
applied.      Now,   with  reference  to  the 
Act  of  Union,  they  had  been  told  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  firmly  established 
by  that  treaty,  and  that  the  5th  Article 
rendered  it  impossible  that  it  could  be 
either    disestablished    or    disendowed. 
But,    after  all,   the   5th  Article  of  the 
treaty  of  Union,  as  it  was  called,  was 
only  the  5th  section  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then,  who  were  the  parties  to 


that  Treaty.    The  bulk  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple were  no  parties  to  it.     It  was  made 
behind  the  backs  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
and  Nonconformists.      The    Protestant 
Anglicans,  confined  within  the  walls  of 
their  privileges,  made  the  treaty,   and 
their  aescendants  insisted  that  the  Irish 
nation   should  be  bound  by  what  had 
been  done,  although  they  were  never 
consulted    in  regard  to    it.      But    the 
treaty  had,  since  the  Union,  been  sub- 
jected to  the  revision  of  Parliament,  and 
those   who    held   by  the    authority   of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  were  surely  the  last 
who  should  insist  on  its    being   kept 
sacred,  for  that  noble  Lord  had  actually 
abolished  ten  Bishops,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  tithe  commutation,  had  given  a  bonus 
of  25  per  cent  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
Were  they  now,  then,  to  stay  their  hand, 
frightenea  by  the  phantom  of  a  treaty 
which  could  not  prevent  those  who  sat 
in  that  House  thirty  years  ago  from  the 
work  of  Church  reform,  although  they 
had  not  such  enlightened  views  of  public 
policy  and  pubHc  interests  as  they  now 
nad  ?    It  was  not  till  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  that  the 
Irish  people  for  the  first  time  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  so-called  Irish  Church. 
That  Church  had  been  condemned  by 
public  opinion.     It  had  been  condemned 
by  every  enlightened  foreigner  who  had 
written   on   the  subject.     It  had  been 
condemned    by  the    impartial    Liberal 
mind  of   Europe.     It  nad    been    con- 
demned at  the  elections  throughout  the 
country.     It  had  been  condemned  by 
that  House,  and  they  were  now  merely 
going  through  the  dreary  phantasm  of 
a  debate  and  discussing  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.     The  hon.   Member  for  Mid- 
Surrey   (Mr.   Brodrick)   said  the  Irish 
Church  was  not  to  be  condemned  be- 
cause there  was  loss  typhus  fever  and 
small-pox  in  Ireland,     li  it  were  not  a 
specific  against  those  diseases,  he  (Mr. 
Dowse)  could  not  see  of  what  use  it  was 
to  tell  the  House  that  this  nuisance  was 
not  to  be  removed,  because  two  or  three 
other  nuisances  had  gone  before  it.  Had 
the  Irish  Church,  then,  been  justly  con- 
demned ?    It  was  the  Church  of  a  small 
minority.     [**No,  no!*']     He  thought 
the  arithmetical  education  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley)  had 
been  greatly  neglected,    otherwise    he 
could  not  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  693,000  persons  were  superior  in 
number  to  4,500,000  Koman  Catholics. 
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There  were  in  Ireland  600,000  Presby- 
terians  and  Nonconformists,  including 
382  Jews.     Tlie  i)opulation,  if  properly 
tested,  would  show  that  the  Irish  Church 
was  the  Church  of  a  small  minority.  He 
said  this  although  he  was  one  of  the 
700,000  scatterlings — as  they  were  called 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire— who  would  have  to  pay  for 
its  support  when   disendowed.      There 
were  thirty-two  dioceses  of  the  AngUcan 
Church    in    Ireland    and    only    twelve 
Bishops.     In  eighteen   of   these    Irish 
dioceses  only  7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Protestant  Episcopalians.     In 
the    diocese    of    Kilfenora   they    were 
only   1    per    cent.     In   the  diocese  of 
Dromore  they  were  25  per  cent,  which 
was  the  highest.     The  average  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland  gave  only  1 1  per  cent 
of  the  population  as  Protestant  Episco- 
palians.    Was  it  not  a  gross  abuse  of 
language  to  call  a  Church  which  em- 
braced only  1 1  per  cent  of  the  population 
a  national  institution  ?    In  several  dio- 
ceses in  Ireland  the  Presbyterians  were 
not  1  per  cent,  but  in  Down  they  were 
52  per  cent,  and  in  Dromore  32  per  cent. 
In  those  portions  of  Ireland  where  the 
Scotch  and  English  settled  the  Presby- 
terians were  most  thickly  scattered  ;  but 
the  Episcopalians  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  population,  and  the  gentry  were 
ffeneraUy  Episcopalians,    for  Episcopa- 
Hanism  was  foimd  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  respectable  religion.     In 
the  diocese  of  Connor,  adjacent  to  Dro- 
more, the  Poman  Catholics  were  26  per 
cent,  in  Dromore  38  per  cent,   and  in 
Kilfenora  98  per  cent.     Their  average 
number  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
77  per  cent.     K  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
wanted  a  national  Church  to  endow  there 
was   one  for  him.     But  the  feeling  of 
the  country  and  the  House  was  emphati- 
cally against  the  endowment  of  any  de- 
nomination whatever.      In  the   diocese 
of  Dublin  the  Anglican  Protestants  were 
19  per   cent,    the  Presbytenans  8  per 
cent,  and  the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Having  regard  to  these  statistics,  could 
they  say  Qiat  the  Irish  Church  was  a 
national  institution  ?      Was  it  fair  or 
reasonable  to  have  a  Church  in  Ireland 
endowed  not  because  it  was  true — for 
that  argument  had  not  been  heard  in 
this  debate — but  because  it  was  there  ? 
The  argument  was — *'It  is  there  be- 
cause it  is  national,  and  it  is  national 
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because  it  is   there."     He    addressed 
himself  to  this  subject  not  as  a  Protest- 
ant Episcopalian,  but  as  an  Irishman 
who  wished  to  rise  above  sectional  differ- 
ences and  to  regard  this  Bill  as  a  subject 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
And  treating  this  as  an  Imperial  ques- 
tion he  arraigned  the  Irish  Church  Es- 
tablishment before  the  entire  world  as 
having  failed    to   discharge  her   duty. 
And  this  being  the  verdict,  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  must  be  that  she  be  taken 
from  that  place  to  the  place  whence  she 
came,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion.    If  he  were  an  Irish  Catholic  he 
should  address  this  House  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone.     But  although  he  was  not  a 
Catholic,  yet  he  was  the  representative 
of  a  large  and  influential  body  of  Catho- 
lics, who  came  by  him  to  the  Bar  of  that 
House  to  plead  for  justice  to  their  country, 
and  if  this  nuisance  were  not  abated  he 
would  use  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham 
upon  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
Ainerican  War  against  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  say  he  would  **  enter  on  that 
war  and  never  lay  down  his  arms — 
never,  never !  " — until  right  was  done  to 
his  coimtry.     He  was  also  the  represen- 
tative of  some  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster,  and  he  felt  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  institution,  and  that  they  had 
expressed  an  opinion  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land.    As  a  Protestant  Episcopalian,  he 
was  anxious  that  the  stigma  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  should  be  removed 
from  his  Church.     He  said,  trust  that 
Church  to  the  innate  vigour  of  its  mem- 
bers.    ''Loose  her,   and  let  her  g^!" 
She  could  not  be  a  greater  failure  in  the 
future  than  she  had  been  in  the  past, 
and  he  was  anxious  that  one  last  chance 
should  be  given    to  Protestantism    in 
Ireland.     He  wished  hon.  Members  op- 
posite took  as  much  interest  in  every- 
thing else  connected  with   Ireland  as 
they  did  in  the  Protestant  Church.     He 
supposed  they  came  to  its  defence  be- 
cause they  saw  danger  to   the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England  in  the  present 
movement — 
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But  he  had  no  fear  for  the  future  of  his 
Church.  If  she  were  left  to  voluntaiT 
efibrt,  he  believed  she  would  go  forth  in 
vigour  and  energy,  and  spread  herself 
through  the  land.    The  Irish  Protestant 
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Oulation  would  liberally  and  bounti- 
j  support  the  needs  of  the  ministers 
and  the  Church.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Ball)  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  volun- 
taryism ;    but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  a  noble  illustration  of  what  that 
principle  could  do.     It  was  said  that  the 
Protestants  had  not  the  same  power  of 
raising  money  as  the  Catholics ;  but  let 
the  Irish  Church  follow  the  example  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  she  would 
have  to  follow  perforce,   whether   she 
liked  it  or  not.     If  450  of  the  ministers 
of    a  poor  coimtry  could    leave    their 
manses  and  stipends  and  go  out  on  the 
hill-side,  and  if  their  congregations  could 
raise  £2,500,000  for  a  sustentation  fund 
for  them,  why  shoidd  the  Irish  gentry, 
the  Irish  tradesmen,  and  the  Irish  pro- 
fessional men  fear?     He  believed  that 
in  ten  years  the  Irish  Church  would  ac- 
knowledge the  present  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown  as  the  greatest  benefactor  she 
had  ever  had.     He  was  able  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  benefit  of  the  volim- 
tary  system  in  Ireland.     As  a  resident 
in  the  City  of  Dublin  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  and  knowing  the  large  sums 
that  had  been  raised  by  that  system,  he 
could  positively  assert  that  but  for  the 
voluntary  system  Anglican  Protestantism 
there  would  have  died  a  natural  death. 
He  would  pass  no  censure  on  the  pre- 
sent clergy  of  the  City,  but  would  only 
say  that  oefore  their  day  Protesttmtism 
had  come  to  so  low  an  ebb  in  Dublin,  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  duty  by 
the  beneficed  clergy,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  voluntary'  eflPorts  in  the  building 
of   free  churches,   and  in  other  ways, 
Protestant  Anglicanism  would  have  died 
of  inanition.     There  were  ten  or  eleven 
of  these  free  churc^hes,  and  they  were 
not  connected  with  the  State  by  any  en- 
dowments,   yet    the  ministers  were   in 
receipt  of  large  stipends  from  their  con- 
gregations.     The    ministers    of    these 
churches  had    so   distinguished    them- 
selves by  their  zeal  that  the  late  Earl  of 
Carlisle  made  one  one  of  them  Bishop 
of  Cork,  and  another  Bishop  of  Elilmore, 
and  the  late  head  of  the  Government 
selected  another  to  bo  Dean  of  a  southern 
diocese.     But  whether  the  Irish  Church 
suffered  or  not  from  the  change,  it  must 
come.      It  was  an  act  of  justice,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  Sovereign  on  a  Petition 
of  Right— ^^  Let  right  be  done."     He 
would  put  a  case  to  hon.  Gentleman 


opposite.      If  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
693,000,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians were  4,500,000,  and  if  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  of  the  present  Irish 
Church  were  held  by  the  Irish  Catholics, 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  Pro- 
testants ?  They  would  proclaim  that  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  Church  was  the 
most  intolerable  burden  that  a  nation 
ever  groaned  under,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  nation  would  hardly  have 
time  to  groan  before  being  relieved  of 
it.     He   must    say  that   he  had  heard 
no  argument  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate against  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
["Oh,  ohl'H      Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  such  friends  of  the  Irish  Epis- 
copal Church  that  the  moment  an  Irish 
Episcopalian  came  forward  to  express 
his  opinion,  they  conveyed  pretty  plainly 
that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  him,  in- 
asmuch, as  they  knew  more  of  the  sub- 
ject than  he  did.     He  was  justified  in 
sajdng  that  various  as  were  the  argu- 
ments which  had  yet  been  put  forward, 
there  had  been  no  real  argument  against 
the  Bill.     The  debate  was  opened  by  a 
speech  which  contained    no   argument 
against  it ;  it  passed  a  glowing  eulogium 
upon  established  institutions  and  Estab- 
lished Churches,  which  would  have  been 
equally  applicable  to  Ireland  if  Maho- 
medanism  had  been  established  there 
instead  of  Protestantism.     It  was  too 
late  to  be  telling  the  House  the  doctrines 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Himie  on  the  sub- 
ject,    what  they  wanted  to  hear  were 
practical  remarks  on  the  Bill  itself.     He 
was  sorry  the  Church  had  no  one  to  say 
more  on  her  behalf  than  had  been  said 
during  the  present  debate.     One  great 
reason  put  forward  why  the  Established 
Church  should  not  be  abolished  was  that 
if  a  Catholic  were  excommimicated  or  a 
Protestant  Dissenter  put  out  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged  there  would  be  no 
body  to  receive  him.     A  Church  Estab- 
lished under  the  Crown  existed  for  the 
aose.     What  a  compliment  to  the 
Church !     If  such  a  thing  did  hap- 
pen in  the  future,  he  hoped  the  Disestao- 
1  lished  Church  woidd  be  willing  to  receive 
I  him,  and  the  more  so  that  he  would 
!  probably  bring  something  with  him  to 
I  contribute  to  its  supjwrt.    A  sentimental 
grievance — lightly    as    some    speakers 
had    treated    it — was    worthy,   in    his 
opinion,   of    as   much  consideration  as 
any  other  grievance.     When  a  nation 
stood   forward  in  battle  array  to  de- 
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fend  the  national  honour  or  to  avenge  over  to  Ireland  on  the  next  12tfaof  July, 
an  insult  to  its  flag,  or  when  a  gentle-  to  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  which  that 
Tn<^"  repelled  an  insult  to  his  character  hon.  Member  had  represented  for  tidrty- 
— ^was  this  regarded  as  a  sentimental  four  years,  or  to  the  coimty  Tyrone,  he 
grievance  ?  The  Irish  were  a  sentimental  woula  see  erected  on  the  spires  of  the 
people ;  and  the  existence  of  this  senti-  State  churches  that  fSatal  Orange  flag,  the 
mental  grievance  had  kept  them  discon-  badge  of  degradation  to  the  vast  ma- 
tented  and  disaffected.  The  English  jori^r  of  the  Lrish  people.  [**Oh,oh!"] 
nation  were  getting  a  verj'  cheap  bara;ain  Protestant  ascendancy  did  exist,  he  main- 
in  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  by  making  tained,  as  long  as  one  Church  waspatro- 
the  Irish  people  a  present  of  what  did  nized  and  preferred  above  another  Cnurdi 
not  belong  to  them.  This  was  more  either  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
than  a  sentimental,  it  was  a  religious  people.  And  now  he  had  done.  But  if 
and  political  grievance,  which  poisoned  ne  was  done  he  had  some  satisfaction  in 
the  whole  social  life  of  Ireland.  His  knowing  that  the  Established  Church  in 
npht  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Ireland  was  done  too.  The  Englirfi 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  said  the  people  were  entering  on  a  new  career, — 
measure  would  not  lead  to  social  equality,  the  career  of  justice  to  Ireland  ;  but  by 
Nobody  ever  said  the  measure  would  this  great  measure  they  were  only  open- 
lead  to  social  equality.  But  in  future  a  '  ing  3ie  gates  of  the  temple  of  justice ; 
Bishop  or  dean  would  no  longer  be  pre-  '  they  had  still  to  enter  the  penetralia  of 
ferred  over  a  Bishop  or  dean  of  the  Ca-  !  the  temple  and  put  their  richest  offeriiigB 
tholic  or  minister  of  the  IVesbyterian  upon  its  shrine.  A  late  Statesman,  Kr 
Church,  and  in  that  way,  at  least,  an  im-  Robert  Peel,  had  given  the  country  Free 
portant  removal  of  social  distinctions  .  Trade.  The  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
would  be  effected.  TVTiat  plan,  he  asked.  Gentleman  would  give  the  country  reli- 
had  been  put  forward  better  than  that  of ;  gious  freedom,  and  what  it  greatly  need- 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  Surely  \  ed  —  equality.  By  another  measure, 
not  the  plan  of  the  Church  Commission,  which  he  hoped  would  receive  the  sanc- 
The  best  aifeiment  put  forward  on  be-  j  tion  of  one  who  was  revered  in  Ireland 
half  of  the  Church  was  that  of  the  hon.  !  — the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Member  for  Mid- Surrey  (Mr.  Brodi*ick)  (  — security  woidd  be  given  to  the  land, 
that  it  kept  alivo  a  lamp  of  truth  in  \  These  things  accomplished,  they  would 
every  parish,  and  that  with  the  removal  then  have  a  happy,  a  prosperous,  and 
of  the  Church  that  lamp  would  bo  taken 
away.  But  the  Church  Commissioners 
were  prepared  to  take  away  the  lamp 
&om  every  ]>lace  which  had  not  forty  I  joyed  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  ; 


a  united  people  —  happy,  because 
no  sense  of  injustice  rankled  in  their 
breasts  ;   prosperous,  because  they  en- 


ProtestantH.  Of  old,  ten  faithful  people 
wore  needed  to  save  a  city,  but  it  re- 
quired forty  Irish  Episcopalians  to  save 
a  benefi(^o.  Another  groat  piece  of  eco- 
nomy recommended  by  the  Commission 
was  that  the  same  person  should  perform 
the  duties  of  sexton  and  i)ari8n  clerk. 
The  time,  liowever,  had  i)assed  for  all 
these  compromises,  and  the  House  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  abatement  of  this 
great  grievance.  The  ri^lit  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  late  Socretar}'  of  State  for  India 
iSir  Stafford  Northcote)  said  he  did  not 
now  wliat  was  meant  by  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, of  wliich  the  Church  was  a 
badge.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Fermanagh  Comity  (Captain  Archdoll) 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  instruct  liim 
in  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  for  he 


and  united,  because  the  fell  spirit  of  as- 
cendancy woidd  be  banished  for  ever. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that  as  representing 
a  northern  Irish  constituency,  he  must 
offer  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Richmond 
(Sir  Roimdell  Palmer)  for  his  able  and 
disinterested  defence  of  the  endowments 
of  the  Irish  Church,  to  support  which  he 
had  made  so  great  a  sacrifice.  The  Irish 
laity,  whose  interests  were  most  directly 
attacked  by  the  Bill,  had  never  siipposed 
from  the  tenour  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  a  measure  of  so  severe  a 
character  would  be  applied  to  the  Irish 
Church.  The  Church  itself  was  disesta- 
blished, its  funds  transferred  to  other 
purposes,  and  the  status  of  its  clergy 
lowered.     The  material  for  disendow- 


found  by  Dehreit  that  he  was  *'  a  firm  I  ment  in  this  case  would  be  obtained  from 
supporter  of  Protestant  ascendancy."  If  j  the  tithe  rent-charge  and  from  the  glebe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  only  come  !  lands  of  Ulster.    There  were  two  kinds 
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of  tithe  rent-charge — one  of  which  was 
purely  ecclesiastical,  while  the  other  was 
in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  treated  the  latter  portion 
of  the  ftind  with  the  greatest  deference ; 
he  laid  no  such  sacruegious  hand  upon 
it  as  he  was  laying  upon  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tithe  rent-charge.  He  protected  the 
drones  while  he  destroyed  the  working 
bees.  With  regard  to  the  glebe  lands 
of  Ulster,  he  ^ould  observe  that  no 
argument  had  been  advanced  in  defence 
of  the  appropriation  of  that  property. 
Those  lands  had  been  given  by  Protest- 
ant Kin^s  after  the  Keformation  to  the 
clergy  wno  had  accompanied  the  Protest- 
ant settlers ;  and  it  was  puerile  to  say, 
as  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
contended,  that  they  had  merely  been 
given  to  the  national  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  national  Church  of  the  coimtry  was 
the  same  at  that  time  that  it  was  at 
present ;  and  the  same  proportion  existed 
at  both  periods  between  the  number  of 
Protestants  and  the  number  of  Eoman 
Catholics.  The  right  hon.  Oentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  not 
kept  faith  in  the  matter.  In  his  speech 
on  the  30th  March  last  year,  he  had  dis- 
tinctly stated — 

"  That  if  the  full  money-ralae  of  the  entire 
possesiioDs  of  the  Irish  Church,  fairly  sold  in 
open  market,  were  estimated,  certainly  not  less 
than  thrce-flAhs,  possibly  two- thirds,  would  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Angliean 
Communion." — [3  Hansardt  ozci.,  476.] 

The  ^itmost  which  the  Bill  now  proposed 
to  give  in  any  way  to  the  Church  was 
£7,300,000  of  a  total  of  £16,000,000.  A 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  re- 
formatories and  training-schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dxmib.  There  were  institu- 
tions of  that  kind  scattered  all  over 
Ireland,  which  were  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  the  effect  of  this 
BiU  would  be  to  dam  up  this  stream  of 
charity.  Again,  £20,000  out  of  the  con- 
fiscated property  was  to  go  for  ten  years 
to  the  new  Commission,  while  the  old 
Commission,  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  must 
oe  superannuated.  Surely,  this  was  a 
most  wasteful  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church.  What 
he  most  of  all  objected  to,  however,  in 
the  scheme  was  the  proposed  application 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
to  the  permanent  endowment  of  May- 


nooth — a  proposal  which,  after  the  Eecess 
would  meet  with  an  amount  of  oppo- 
sition which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
little  anticipated.     The  House  had  for- 
merly declared  against  such  a  proposition, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  remain  firm  to 
their  old  convictions.      The    hon.   and 
learned  Member  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House  had  told  them  that  he  was  an 
Episcopalian,  but  no  one  who  had  listened 
to  him  would  have  thought  that  such  was 
the  case,  seeing  that  he  praised  every 
religious  denomination,  except  the  Epis- 
copalian.    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber  said  that  the   Presbyterians  were 
badly  disposed  towards  the  endowments 
of  the  P5x)testant  Church,  but  he  (Mr. 
Vance)  entertained  a  contrary  opinion  on 
the  subject.     One  who  was  the  head  of 
the  Presbyterian  body,  and  who  was  re- 
spected by  men  of  every  creed  in  Ireland 
— the  late  Dr.  Cooke — always  defended 
those  endowments.     The  great  majority 
of  his  (Mr.  Vance's)  Presbyterian  con- 
stituents voted  for  him,  and  he  believed 
the    majority  of  the   Presbyterians  in 
Ireland  voted  for  those  who  would  sup- 
port the  Church.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  further  stated  that  as  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  been  composed  of 
Episcopalians  they  were  not  competent 
to  enter  into  such  a  compact  as  the  Act 
of  Union.     But  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land was  at  the  date  of  the  Union  com- 
posed of  Episcopalians  also.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  described  the 
Act  of  Union  as  being  a  mere  Act  of 
Parliament,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  a 
solemn  compact  between  the  two  nations. 
The  Parliament  of  one  of  the  countries 
was  defunct,  and  therefore  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  Parliament  of  the  other 
could  ever  take  that  Act  into  re-con- 
sideration, as  to  do  so  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  and  a  violation  of  national  rights. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Gt)vemmcnt,  had  stated  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  the  Act  of  1833,  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  had  interfered  con- 
siderably with  Cliurch  property.      He 
denied  that  such  was  the  case,  because 
there  had  been  precedents  for  the  union 
of  bishoprics  from  time  immemorial,  and 
where  any  dignities  were  suppressed  by 
the  Act  the  money  so  obtained  was  spent 
within  the  Church  itself,  no  part  of  its 
property  being   alienated.      The   Irish 
clergy  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the 
treatment  which  they  were  now  receiving. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter 
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had  ttid  that  the  Iruh  dergr  mi^it  be 
ffood  cr/tmtrj  gentlemen^  but  they  made 
bad  panoxM.     Bat  erenrbodj  who  was 
acqtiaiDted  with  the  oondnct  of  the  Irish 
clergy  knew  that  ther  were  the   most 
fkithfal  of  ministers,  and  that  ther  de- 
TOted  themaeh-es  with  the  greatest  as- 
aidnity  to  their  duties.     The  existence  of 
a  large  bod  j  of  clergy  in  Ireland  was  of 
gpreat  national  importance,  as  thej  formed 
the  connecting  Imk  between  the  gentry 
and  the  yeomanry,   and  possessed  the 
esteem  and  the  confidence  of  both  par- 
ties.    They  were  men  of  high  education 
and  refinement,   and  knit  the  various 
classes  t^ether  wherever  they  resided. 
Many  landed  proprietors  were  induced  ^ 
to  reside  in  Ireland  merely  on  account  of . 
the  presence  of  the  clergy,  and  for  every  | 
derg3rman  who  left  many  country  gentle-  j 
men  would  also  leave.     It  was  vain  to  j 
say  that  this  Bill  would  put  an  end  to  \ 
Insh  discontent ;  it  would  tend  rather  to  \ 
foster  and  increase  it.     When  once  an  i 
unjust  demand  was  conceded  to  clamour,  ^ 
others  would  be  made       Demands  for  '. 
other  organic  changes  would  be   made^  | 
the  most  prominent  of  which  would  be 
for  fixity  of  tenure  and  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  in  resisting  those  demands  , 
the  Government  woifld  have  to  depend  \ 
on  the  co-ox>eration  of  those  whose  feel-  ; 
ings  they  had  deeply  hurt,  whose  reli- 
gious observances  they  had  interfered 
with,  and  whose  dearest  interests  they 
had  sacrificed  by  the  destruction  of  their 
Church. 

Mk.  RICHAED  said,  that,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Nonconformists  in 
Wales,  ho  wished  to  make  some  obser- 
vations on  this  measure.  The  verdict  of 
the  Principality  had  been  pronounced 
upon  the  Bill  with  great  emphasis,  for 
wnereas  in  the  last  Parliament  it  had 
returned  seventeen  Liberal  Members 
and  fifteen  Conservatives,  it  had  at  the 
late  election  sent  twenty-three  Gentle- 
men to  support  the  policy  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  vnih  only  ten  to  adorn  the 
opposite  Benches.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  constituency,  eight  out  of 
every  ten  of  whom  were  Nonconformists ; 
and,  as  ho  might  fairlv  describe  the  Welsh 
people  as  a  nation  of  Nonconformists,  it 
woiild  not  be  thought  strange  if,  in  his 
observations,  he  regarded  the  question 
from  a  Nonconformist  point  of  view. 
Not  that  he  had  any  intention  of  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  question  of  the  jus- 
tice or  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  Es- 

Mr,  Vance 


tablishmentB.  It  seemed  to  him  there 
was  no  necessity,  in  these  days,  far  Dis- 
senters to  proclaim  very  hmdly  their  pe- 
culiar principles  on  this  sdfaject  ;  inas- 
much as  there  were  events  and  infln- 
enoes  which,  altogether  independently 
of  them,  were  wosking  that  problem  to 
a  speedy  solution^  in  the  sense  in  whidi 
they  looked  upon  it.  All  enli^tened 
politicians,  of  whatever  colour  in  pep- 
tics, were  now  accepting  this  as  a  just 
and  sound  principle  —  that  no  body  of 
men,  who  were  good  subjects  of  the 
State,  who  were  K>yal  to  the  Throne, 
who  were  obedient  to  the  law,  who  ful- 
filled honestly  and  faithfully  their  duties 
as  citizens,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  regarded 
their  social,  civil,  and  pohtical  rights,  in 
consequence  of  their  religious  profes- 
sion. Many  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  of  the  clergy,  representing  eveiy 
school  of  theological  thought,  were  com- 
ing rapidly  to  this  conclusion,  that  the 
so-called  alliance  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  was  injurious,  rather  than 
beneficial,  to  both  parties  in  the  alli- 
ance ;  that  it  was  constantly  embarrass- 
ing the  action  of  the  State,  while  it  fet- 
tered the  freedom,  secularized  the  spirit, 
and  benumbed  the  vital  energies  of  the 
Church ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  many 
ways  retarded,  rather  than  promoted, 
the  progress  and  triumph  of  practical 
Christianity  in  the  world.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  could  not  find  in  their 
logical  arsenal  any  better  weapons 
wherewith  to  assail  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, and  to  defend  the  principle  of 
Church  Establishments,  than  those  that 
had  been  introduced  in  this  debate,  he 
had  no  fear  whatever  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  controversy.  He  had  heard  four  re- 
markable arguments  put  forward  in  this 
discussion,  in  vindication  of  EstabHshed 
Churches.  One  was,  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary as  safeguards  for  religious  free- 
dom. It  certainly  did  require  some  de- 
gree of  courage  to  advance  that  argu- 
ment in  the  presence  of  fifty  or  sixty 
Nonconformists  who  had  not  forgotten, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  that 
there  was  no  Established  Church  in  the 
world  whose  annals  were  not  stained  by 
records  of  gross  cruelties  practised  upon 
men  who  deserved  to  be  called  "  ex- 
cellent of  the  earth,"  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  suppress  religious  liberty. 
Another  argument  was  that  eodesiasti- 
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cal  EstabliBhmeiits  were  necessaiy,  as 
a  refuge  for  men  of  such,  character 
and  conduct  as  to  render  them  intoler- 
able to  other  sects  —  as  a  sort  of  ec- 
clesiastical Alsatia,  where  outlaws  fix)m 
all  other  Churches  might  be  received. 
He  did  not  know  how  far  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  might  feel 
flattered  by  that  line  of  argument,  but 
he  should  be  sorry  to  think  it  was  a 
sound  one.  A  third  argument  was  that 
the  Established  Church  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  the  high-born  of  this 
earth  to  travel  to  Heaven  in  genteel 
company,  and  to  permit  dignitaries  to 
lift  their  mitred  heads  in  palaces.  Ano- 
ther argument  was  that  ecclesiastical 
Establishments  were  necessary  to  repress 
religious  fervour.  He  quite  agreed 
that  if  religious  fervour  was  an  evil  to 
be  repressed,  a  State  ecclesiastical  Es- 
tablishment was  the  very  best  wet  blan- 
ket that  could  be  thrown  upon  it.  When 
he  said  that  he  intended  to  speak  from  a 
Nonconformist  point  of  view,  he  meant 
that  perhaps  he  could  be  able  to  show 
that  persons  belonging  to  Churches  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  principle  ought 
to  be  able  to  administer  some  words  of 
consolation  to  those  friends  of  the  Irish 
Church  who  dread  the  idea  of  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment.  He  ad- 
mitted that,  if  he  were  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  member  of  the  Church, 
sought  to  bo  disestablished  and  disen- 
dowed, he  might  have  a  repugnance  to 
the  change ;  and  he  thought  the  objec- 
tion to  the  change  did  not  arise  altoge- 
ther from  the  loss  of  those  endowments. 
He  could  not  think,  indeed,  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Church  Establishment 
were  insensible  to  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  the  artificial  support  of 
the  law.  But  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
error  to  assume  that  any  great  community 
of  men  like  those  constituting  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Irish  Church,  and  those 
benefited  by  it  were  actuated  by  merely 
base  and  mercenary  considerations.  He 
was  also  willing  to  admit  that  the  re- 

Eugnance  to  this  measure  did  not  arise 
•om  a  wish  on  the  part  of  those  who 
opposed  the  Bill  to  guard  the  power  and 
prestige  which  they  now  possessed.  At  | 
the  same  time,  it  was  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  be  insensible  to  those  advan- 
tages. The  suspicion  that  unworthy 
motives  had  operated  in  the  case  arose 
from  the  injudicious  nature  of  the  de- 
fence put  forward  for  the  Establishment 


in  Ireland.    For  instance — ^it  had  been 
said  that  if  Parliament  touched  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Irish  Church,  it  would 
impair  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants.     They  remembered  the   passage 
in  Scripture— *' Doth  Job  serve  God  for 
nought  ?      Put  forth  now  thy  hand  and 
toudfci  that  which  he  hath,  and  he  will 
curse  thee  to  thy  face."     That,   how- 
ever, was  said  not  by  a  friend,  but  by 
an  enemy.     But  it  had  been  said  of  the 
Irish  Protestants,  by  some  injudicious 
friends  —  '*  Put  forth    your  hand  and 
touch  their  temporalities,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  will  curse  you."     He  re- 
pudiated the  idea.     He  believed  their 
loyalty  would  remain  unchanged.     But 
he  wished  to  say  a  word  in  order  to 
encourage  those  members  of  the  Irish 
Establiiiment    who    desponded    as    to 
what  might  become  of  their  Church  in 
the  event  of  this  measure  being  car- 
ried, as  it  assuredly  would  be.     About 
a  century  ago  the  people  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
plorable   spiritual    destitution.      There 
had  been  an  Established  Church  there 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries ;    but  it 
had  utterly  neglected  the  people.     The 
Bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  many 
of  the  clergy  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  language   of  Wales.      Simony, 
nepotism,  plurality,  non-residence,  and 
an  ignorant  and  immoral  clergy ;  every 
evil  that  could    affect    a   Church   was 
rampant  in  the  Church  in  Wales.    Then 
there  arose  a  body  of  remarkable  men, 
fired  by  compassion  for  their  country- 
men,  and    they    set    a    movement   on 
foot  calculated  to  remove  the  evils  that 
existed.     The  zeal  of  those  men  became 
offensive  to  the  principal  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  down  their  fervour.     They  were 
expelled  from  the   communion  of  the 
Church,  but  they  were  not  awed  from 
their  purpose.     They  at  once  joined  the 
Nonconformists,    and    commenced    the 
work  of  evangelizing  their  countrymen. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Rich- 
mond said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Scotch 
Church  had  gone  out  voluntarily,  where- 
as the  Irish  clergy  were  to  be  expelled. 
But  in  Wales  the  cler^  were  expelled 
fr^m  the  Established  Qiurch,  and  took 
with    them    no   congregations.      Well, 
what  happened?     In  1742,  when  that 
movement  occurred,  the  number  of  Dis- 
senting places  of  worship  in  Wales  was 
110 ;  but  in  1851,  a  little  more  than  a 
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century  afterwards,  they  had  increased 
to  2,826.  The  population  that  year  was 
rather  more  than  1,100,000;  the  Estab- 
lished Church  provided  church  accom- 
modation for  301,897,  or  about  30  per 
cent ;  while  the  Nonconformists  pro- 
vided for  692,339,  or  70  i>er  cent.  Now, 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  estimated  that  if 
Church  accommodation  to  the  extent  of 
58  per  cent  of  the  population  were  pro- 
vided that  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  In  1851 
the  accommodation  provided  by  the  Es- 
tablished Church  fell  short  of  that  by 
387,672,  while  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  Nonconformists  exceeded 
it  by  2,770.  Therefore  the  Noncon- 
formists had  really  provided  for  the 
whole  population ;  so  that  the  worst  con- 
sequence that  could  happen  from  any 
catastrophe  occurring  to  the  Church  in 
"Wales  would  be  that  a  few  of  the  land- 
lords and  wealthy  people  who  remained 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  would 
have  to  provide  the  means  of  religious 
consolation  for  themselves.  He  wished 
to  coiTcct  a  mistake  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy) 
in  a  debate  on  church  rates  who,  in  com- 
menting on  an  illustration  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  voluntary  system  in  Wales 
given  to  the  House  by  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  said  that  the  large 
number  of  Dissenting  chapels  in  Wales 
arose  from  the  fact  that  they  were  built 
by  speculative  builders,  who  mortgaged 
them  on  the  security  of  the  pew-rents, 
and  realized  7  per  cent.  That  statement 
was  not  correct ;  but  even  if  it  were  he 
did  not  see  how  it  could  aiffect  the  case. 
No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
in  perfect  good  faith  according  to  such 
information  as  had  been  supplied  to  him. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  fiction,  for  cha- 
pels were  never  erected  in  Wales  by 
building  speculators,  but  were  always 
built  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
out  of  the  money  of  the  people,  and 
were  vested  in  tmsts  for  the  congrega- 
tions which  erected  them,  or  for  the  par- 
ticular religious  bodies  to  which  those 
congregations  belonged.  He  would  now 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  fact.  What  had  been 
the  case  in  Wales  since  the  Census  of 
1851  ?  Some  friends  of  his  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  the  ecclesiastical 
statistics  of  Wales  as  regarded  the  Non- 
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conformists  for  the  last  eigliteen  jear^ 
and  he  found  that  from  1851  tt>  the 
present  year  they  had  built  680  new 
chapels,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  786 
more,  and  frimished  additional  aooom- 
modation  for  296,000  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  £802,000.  Might  he  not,  thei«- 
fore,  with  every  possiole  respect,  ven- 
ture to  address  some  words  of  eaocm." 
ragement  to  the  friends  of  the  In& 
Church.  If  the  Welsh  —  a  poor  pei*- 
secuted,  struggling  people— did  so  much? 
r**Oh!"]  xes,  persecuted;  because 
from  an  early  pMt  of  their  history  they 
had  been  persecuted,  and  their  per- 
secution had  not  yet  altogether  ceased 
— ^because  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  ihe 
frmctions  of  an  Established  Church  to 
persecute  those  who  did  the  work  it 
ought,  but  had  neglected,  to  do.  H  a 
poor^persecuted,  struggling  people  like 
the  Welsh  provided  so  amply  for  Aeir 
own  religious  wants  were  they  to  snp- 
pose  that  the  Irish  Protestants,  who 
as  they  were  told  were  the  moat 
wealthy  and  the  most  respectable  part 
of  the  poptdation,  could  not  mana^  to 
get  on  without  the  assistance  of  the 
State,  especially  when  they  were  sup- 
ported, as  they  certainlv  would  be,  by 
the  members  of  the  Estaolished  Church 
in  this  country?  He  felt  certtun  that 
there  was  not  a  voluntary  Church  in  the 
world — and  nearly  all  those  now  in  ex- 
istence had  at  one  time  or  another  been 
connected  with  the  State — ^that  would  go 
back  to  the  connection  if  the  offer  were 
made  to  them.  Having  once  tasted 
the  sweets  of  freedom,  they  had  no  in- 
clination again  to  enter  the  house  of 
bondage.  He  felt  certain  that  twenty- 
five  years  hence,  if  the  Irish  Church 
would  refuse  to  take  counsel  from.  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  of  going  into  sulks 
with  the  Gbvemment  —  if  it  accepted  its 
destiny — ^if  it  girt  itself  for  the  work 
before  it — if  it  set  itself  down  earnestly 
to  do  the  work  of  evangelization — its 
members  would  look  back  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  infatuation  with  which  they 
had  hugged  their  chains,  and  those  who 
now  called  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Ministry  a  spoiler  and 
a  confiscator,  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
him  m  the  most  honoured  place  they 
could  find,  and  inscribing  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  statue,  '*  To  the  man  who  liberated 
the  Irish  Church." 
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LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
wished,  after  the  able  and  amusing 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Derry  (Mr.  Serjeant  Dowse),  to  state 
why  those  he  represented  could  not  con- 
sider the  question  as  one  for  laughter  or 
merriment.  They,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded it  as  a  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tion— as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  their  ancestors  had  en- 
joyed for  centuries,  and  which  they 
were  justly  entitled  to  hand  down  to 
their  descendants  —  and  as  a  policy 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  fatal  to  the  imion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  an  indication  of 
coming  events,  he  might  instance  the 
circumstance  that  even  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
in  his  speech  that  evening  had  assumed 
that  peace  and  order  were  only  main- 
tained in  Lreland  by  tho^j^resence  of  a 
large  alien  force,  and  when  comparing 
Lrishmen  with  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men had  referred  to  the  latter  as 
*^  aliens."  He  could  not  imderstand 
why  those  who,  after  all,  were  the  most 
peaceful,  the  most  industrious,  and  the 
most  loyal  portion  of  the  population  of 
Ireland,  who  contributed  the  most  largely 
to  the  wealth  and  the  industry  of  the 
country,  should  suddenly  find  themselves 
under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and  be 
held  up  as  fit  subjects  for  spoliation. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Deny  assumed, 
but  did  not  prove,  that  the  Uhurch  was 
the  cause  of  Ireland's  discontent,  and 
that  its  removal  as  an  Establishment 
would  produce  happiness  and  prosperity, 
but  he  prudently  abstained  fix)m  offering 
any  argument  to  sustain  his  unfounded 
assumption.  Almost  every  writer  had 
acknowledged  the  loyal  and  industrious 
character  of  the  population  of  the  North 
of  Ireland.  What  had  they  done  to 
justify  the  wholesale  attack  that  had 
been  made  upon  them  ?  To  ascertain  this, 
examination  must  be  made  how  the  ques- 
tion has  obtained  its  present  pre-enunent 
position.  The  policy  now  advocated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  was  suddenly  undertaken,  and 
did  not  appai'ently  suggest  itself  to  his 
mind  until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Kilmai'uock  (Mr.  Bouverie) 
had  taunted  him  with  being  a  leader 
who  woidd  not  lead,  and  with  being  at 
the  head  of  followers  who  would  not 
follow.  A  cry  was  instantly  demanded 
with  a  view  to  rallying  the  Liberal  party, 


and  the  cry  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
suggested  as  one  which  had  done  ffood 
service  in  times  past,  which  had  en£U)led 
the  party  to  obtain  Office  in  1835,  and 
to  retain  it  for  six  years  without  injury, 
after  all,  to  the  Church.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  look  upon  this  sudden  thought 
as  anything  but  a  political  and  p£^ty 
manoeuvre.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
we  could  repudiate  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
We  were  not  justified  in  stigmatizing 
it  as  a  mere  Act  of  Parliament ;  it 
was  no  such  thing;  it  was  a  solemn 
arrangement  made  between  two  inde- 
pendent Parliaments  representing  two 
distinct  kingdoms,  and  tne  union  of  the 
Churches  was  one  of  its  essential  con- 
ditions. Without  that  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  would  not  have  passed  it ; 
and,  if  it  were  said  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment did  not  represent  Ireland,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  incompetent  to  imite 
the  Churches,  it  was  also  incompetent  to 
pass  the  Act  of  Union ;  but  if  the  two 
Parliaments  were  competent  to  effect  the 
Union,  we  were  bound  by  the  terms 
which  they  agreed  to.  If  they  were  in 
existence,  they  could  undo  their  own  act; 
but  by  solemn  compact  they  reftised  to 
future  Parliaments  the  power  to  rescind 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  they  explicitly  and 
solemnly  declared  no  such  power  should 
exist.  Was  it  possible  to  have  a  more 
solemn  ^arantee  for  the  strict  mainte- 
nance of  those  terms  upon  which  alone 
this  House  had  any  power  in  the  matter? 
This  was  the  opimon  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  entreated  Parliament 
not  to  deviate  in  the  slightest-  degree 
from  the  terms  of  the  compact  so  long 
as  it  intended  to  maintain  the  union  be- 
tween this  country  and  Ireland.  He 
said — 

"  It  is  the  foandation  on  which  the  Union  rests ; 
it  is  a  compact  which  you  entered  into  with  the 
Parliament  of  Irelandp  and  which  yon  cannot 
violate  without  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  &ith." 

He  added  there  could  be  no  deviation 
from  that  solemn  compact  as  long  as 
there  was  a  spark  of  honour  left  in  the 
country.  Lorn  Plunket,  also,  who,  in  his 
younger  days,  was  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  Eoman  Catholic  claims  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Parliament,  and  later 
consistently  maintained  them  in  the 
United  Parliament  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  stated  in  the  clearest  language, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment  was  the   great  bond   of 
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Vr^i*^^it  fA  x}ih  YyAtA  of  Tradi^.  fr/r 
th^  Yniuh  Mhiv^^ffT  YisA  f/tdr  adopted 
a  w,\i^fih  whk'h  hi*  njrfrt  hon,  Cx4[kagxie 
4r<fv  up  VfT#^t^*Ti  T^sar*  a^i,  «o  that. 
ait>jofj|rTi  th^;  \*nuih  MinhfUft  wax  the  Thffj  knew*  thfii  that  the  Bill  vms  noC 
fi^ir*i\uisu\  *A  the  Mim^^tensd  rem^i,  and  dravn  up  in  conformitr  with  the  fbfnner 
in^MUA  the  *Vir*^Xifm  it  va%  taldug,  the  ynof^^^ififi  of  the  right  hon.  GoitleiDaii 
njrfit  hon,  OeritJenian  the  President  of  at  the  head  of  tl^  GoTemment.  but 
the  fV/afl  ^/f  Trade  wa*  the  rud/ler,  and  rather  with  the  j^an  dcetched  oat  br  the 
realJj  dtrti^iuA  the  c^mt*^  of  the  fthip.  ri^t  hon.  Member  for  Binnin^am, 
Tliat  n'i^ht  \nni.  Oeuth-rnan  vmuA  Ire'  }fei^fr^  he  joined  the  GoTemmentTwhi 
JarMi  jjj  the  arjttirun  f/f  1852,  and  after-  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  ^Mr. 
ward*  im}Ai>ihfA  hi.H  view»  ai»  to  changes*  Miall^,  the  consistent  Member  of  the 
that  wer<;  ihr^irnhUr  in  the  f<*le«a«tirral  Liberation  Society,  sav  in  r^rard  to  this 
arrang^xTijentu  of  Jr^jland-  He  j/roposed  measure?  That  honi  Crentlenian  said 
tliat  tliere  nfjotild  })4;  mo  C.liurch  in  Iit;land  that  the  Iriijh  Church  question  would 
UfUutitiUA  with  the  State,  and  that  there  |  not  be  finally  disposed  of  before  the 
n\i/tn\t\  },4t  a  r>/mi/jjhhion  which  hhould .  public  mind 'would  take  hold  of  the 
hold  in  tniJit,  for  certain  purjxifiefi,  the  .  Scotch  Church  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
tJlhe«  and  r/thcr  TiroTK?rtv  enjoyed  by  land  with  the  object  of  their  destruction 
the  Church,  that  the  Jandc^l  propriet^>r8  |  a«  Establishments.  He  (Lord  Claud 
should  he  allowf;^!  to  Tmrf;haiwj  the  tithes  '•  Hamilton)  asked  the  House  to  pause 
at  all  i.-aHy  rate,  fhattno  rrhurchrm  should  before  pressing  forward  this  measure, 
\)if  given  up  Uf  th^me  who  would  main-  j  the  leading  advocates  of  which  had  long 
t^iin  them  by  voluntary  contributions,  •  declared  that  they  looked  at  it  as  only  a 
and  tlittt  the  reali//j<l  proi^.-rty  should  be  means  to  an  end — namely,  the  destruc- 
distribiit4jd — £1,000,000  to  the  Roman  !  tion  of  all  religious  Establi^iments  in  the 
CttthoJicM,  the  capitalized  value  of  the    United  Kinirdom.    The  hon.  and  lean 


•apn 
Jiagium  Ihnum  t/i  tluj  I'resbyt^jrians,  and 


\a)  the  various  bodies  for  educational 
and  moral  tmifiiowjh.  To  judge  of  the 
ultimate  (i})ject  of  the  measure  it  was 
ordy  ncjcessary  to  remember  that  the 
IVesident  of  th(»  Board  of  Trade  had 
uiiifonnly  })Ofm  at  war  with  all  ondow- 
inentM.  The  authorship  of  the  Bill  was 
the  niore  striking  when  tho  measure 
was  vm\\\si\rKs\  witli  tho  speeches  of  the 

Lord  Claud  Ilamiltm 


Kingdom.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Serjeant 


the  reruairiing  £0,000,000  or  £7,000,000    Dowse)  had  repeated  a  statement  which 


they  had  frequently  heard  from  some  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Establishment,  that  it 
was  a  failure.  He  (Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton) maintained  that  it  was  not  a  failure. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared  to 
prove  it  was  a  success.  The  Church  in 
Ireland  never  professed  to  coerce  men, 
or  to  do  aught  but  uphold  the  pure 
Christian  Faitn  and  the  right  of  privato 
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i'udgment — to  secure  a  free  Bible  and 
Lberty  of  conscience.  Had  it  not  nobly 
fulfilled  these  duties  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  ?  The  ffreat  impedi- 
ment to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Church  has  always  been  the  imworthy 
conduct  of  English  ministers  who  have 
sought  to  make  it  subserve  their  political 
objects.  As  formerly,  so  now — ^the  in- 
terests of  religion  have  been  sacrificed 
to  party  objects  and  political  intrigue. 
But  has  it  failed  ?  In  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  Dissent  has  drawn  half  the 
whole  population  from  the  fold  of  the 
Established  Church,  whereas  in  Ireland 
the  Church  has  steadily  increased  per 
proportion  of  population ;  and  had  the 
massacre  of  40,000  or  50,000  Protestants 
in  1641  not  taken  place,  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  number  would  have  largely 
strengthened  the  Church.  But  what  did 
they  see  in  America  ?  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Boman  Catholics  having  emigrated  to 
America  became  Protestants.  In  the  Tah- 
Ut,  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country,  a  Catholic  priest  stated,  some 
time  ago,  that  at  least  1,900,000  persons 
who  had  been  Eoman  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land became  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  America.  And  this  statement 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  of  Toronto.  He  claimed 
these  1,900,000  as  fruits  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Irish  Church.  These  emigrants 
obtained  the  instruction  that  caused  their 
conversion  jfrom  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church;  but  dreading  the 
persecution  that  awaited  them  in  Ireland, 
they  only  proclaimed  their  change  of 
religion  when  safe  in  America.  There 
are  thousands  now  in  Ireland  who  would 
gladly  avow  their  conversion,  but  are 
deterred  by  fear,  and  not  without  just 
cause.  This  measure,  if  carried,  would 
sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  Constitution.  He  called 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  explain 
that  portion  of  his  speech  which  he  de- 
livered last  year  in  Scotland  relative 
to  the  land  question,  in  which  he  sug- 

fested  that  Protestant  absentees  should 
e  deprived  of  their  land,  and  he  also 
called  upon  the  Members  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  to  state  whether  they  concurred  in 
those  views.  He  hoped  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  measure  would  not  cause  to 
be  enactod  a  repetition  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  spoliation  that  followed  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 


is  the  only  historical  event  that  bears 
similarity  to  the  present  infamous  attack 
on  the  rights  of  a  loyal,  industrious,  and 

religious  people.  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  long  controversy  which 
has  been  carried  on  with  regard  to  the 
authorship  of  the  letters  of  Jimius  is 
the  best  proof  the  public  can  give  of 
their  adnuration  for  that  remarkable 
performance,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
in  the  same  spirit  the  historical  investi- 

fation  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Claud 
[amilton)  who  has  just  sat  down  with 
respect  to  the  original  idea  of  the  Bill 
now  before  us.  I  think  he  could  not 
have  given  us  a  greater  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  which  he  entertains  of 
our  performance.  I  must  leave  it  to 
him,  however,  to  arrange  the  position  of 
the  rudder  and  the  figurehead  of  the 
ship  of  State,  only  entreating  him,  as  I 
have  some  interest  in  the  safety  of  that 
good  ship,  that  he  will  not  place  them 
side  by  side.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  re-call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  thing 
that  I  believe  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected in  the  course  of  this  debate.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli),  in  the 
speech  with  which  the  debate  commenced, 
very  gracefully  and  very  properly,  as  I 
thought,  exhorted  us  aU  on  this  subject 
to  self-control  and  mutual  forbearance. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoilt  a  little  the  force  of  his 
admonition,  because,  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded a  third  part  in  his  speech,  I  took 
down  his  words,  and  I  find  that  he  ap- 
plied rather  harsh  language  to  the  very 
mnocent  Gentlemen  who  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  for  he  accused  us  of 
**  confiscation,"  **  plunder,"  **  robbery," 
and  *^  sacrilegious  spoliation."  Whether 
that  was  meant  as  a  specimen  of  **  self- 
control  and  mutual  forbearance,"  I  really 
do  not  know,  but  I  must  beg  to  object 
to  the  employment  of  such  language 
from  such  a  quarter.  [*'0h,  on!"] 
Just  allow  me  to  state  the  reason  why. 
In  the  first  place,  because  it  involves  a 
trifling  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  1  will  not 
insist  on  that.  In  the  next  place,  be- 
cause, though  it  might  have  been  quite 
right  to  say  those  things  of  us  before 
the  late  election,  that  language  is  now 
not  so  much  levelled  at  Gentlemen  on 
these  Benches  as  against  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  and,  what- 
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ever  respect  we  may  be  entitled  to  be 
treated  with,  I  know  nothing  they  haye 
done  to  forfeit  their  right  to  respectful 
treatment.  Then,  again,  I  have  another 
objection,  and  it  is  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
begging  the  question.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  Bill  means  to  disendow 
the  Irish  Church,  but  whether  that  dis- 
endowment  be  a  right  and  legitimate 
measure,  or  whether  it  be  spoliation  or 
sacrilegious  robbery,  is  the  veiy  ques- 
tion we  come  here  to  arg^e ;  and  to  de- 
cide that  question  in  the  manner  of  the 
right  hon.  G-entleman,  and  to  apply  those 
epithets  as  he  has  done,  can  serve  no 
purpose  except  to  inflame  and  envenom 
a  discussion  which  ought  to  be  calm  and 
statesmanlike.  [**  Hear,  hear  !  "  and 
**0h,  oh!"]  If  non.  Gentlemen  come 
here  merely  to  harangue  and  get  cheers 
from  their  own  parly,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  use  such  language;  but,  if 
they  come  here  to  convince,  let  me  re- 
mind hon.  Gentlemen  that  no  conviction 
can  be  attained  unless  we  start  from  a 
common  point ;  and  that  to  assume  the 
greatest  turpitude  in  those  that  are  op- 
posed to  you  is  not  the  way  to  prove 
your  case  and  carry  conviction  to  any- 
one's mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  missed  a  most 
tempting  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
that  genius  which  he  possesses  in  so  re- 
markable a  degree.  This,  if  anything 
in  the  world,  is  a  romantic  and  historical 
subject.  There  is  a  ^eat  deal  to  be 
said  about  the  Irish  Church;  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  picturesque,  and  a  great 
deal  that  is  very  interesting.  It  begins 
in  the  night,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  at 
the  dawn  of  history — in  a  mythical  age ; 
and  I  should  have  expected  to  have 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
something  about 

"  The  fair  humaDities  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty  " 

of  the  Church.  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  have  favoured  us  with  some 
sort  of  sketch  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  that  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation — ^that  he  would  have  dwelt 
on  the  strong  legal  title  by  which  it  holds 
its  land  and  possessions,  on  the  frequent 
recognitions  that  it  has  received  from 
Parhament,  on  the  great  names  that 
have  been  connected  with  it,  and  that 
he  would  have  extenuated  any  faults  and 
shortcomings  which  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  by  alluding  to  the  spe- 
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cial  difficulties  to  which  any  institution 
in  Ireland  is  subject.  That  is  what  I 
should  have  thought  would  have  been 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  by  his  subject.  I  should  have 
thought  we  should  have  heard  the  names 
of  Ussher,  Bramhall,  Taylor,  Berkeley, 
Bedell,  Boulter,  Swift,  Whately,  and  the 
other  great  names  which  have  illustrated 
the  Insh  Church.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
entirely  declined  to  take  a  course  of  that 
sort.  His  speech  was  so  vague  that  it 
would  have  been  just  as  cogent  and 
convincing  whether  applied  to  the  best 
or  the  worst  of  human  institutions. 
There  was  no  single  thing  that  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  said  about  the 
Irish  Church  except  these  two  —  first, 
that  it  was  a  Church  connected  with 
the  State ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  a 
corporation  —  and  the  latter  was  not 
strictly  accurate.  This  certainly  is  a 
specimen  of  the  high  a  priori y  metaphy- 
sical style  of  reasoning,  but  I  think  for 
an  important  constitutional  question  it 
was  rather  a  hungry  and  jejune  manner 
of  treating  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's argument  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  The  Irish  Church,  he  said,  is 
established — that  is,  connected  with  the 
State.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  fa- 
vourable to  connection  between  Churdi 
and  State,  and  therefore  he  is  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Of  course,  he 
avoided  most  carefully  saying  anything 
more  specific  about  the  IrieS  Ciurch, 
but  that  he  did  say,  and  upon  that  he 
argued.  Now,  how  did  he  make  out 
his  theory  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  ?  Why,  in  this  way. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  evidentiy 
no  very  high  opinion  of  Churches.  But 
he  told  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
many  eminent  philosophers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  that,  differing  in  all  other 
points,  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  all 
speculation  tended  to  **the  insoluble," 
and  he  told  us  that  it  was  exactly  at 
that  point  religion  began.  Having  built 
the  foundations  of  his  Church  upon  so 
firm  a  basis,  he  proceeded  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  Churches, 
and  this  is  what  he  said.  He  told  us 
that  Churches  were  not  calm,  were  not 
impartial ;  that  they  were  sincere,  fer- 
vid, enthusiastic,  with  contracted  views ; 
and,  such  being  the  case,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  a  union  between  Church  and 
State  was  desirable.  The  State  extended 
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to  the  Ghurcli  material  protection  and 
support,  and  gained  in  exchange  the 
power  of  controlling  the  Church  when 
it  got  enthusiastic,  fervid,  contracted, 
and  aU  the  other  things ;  and  then  the 
Church  sanctified  the  actions  of  the  State, 
and  influenced  the  consciences  of  men  in 
favour  of  the  powers  that  be.  That  was 
the  sketch  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  it  put  me  in  mmd  of  the  prayer  in 
the  Critii 


^  Assist  us  to  ftoeomplish  all  our  ends, 
And  sanctify  whatever  means  we  use 
To  gain  them." 

Well,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  defini- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but 
what  I  want  to  point  out  is  this — ^that 
in  arguing  about  the  Irish  Church  we 
cannot  leave  the  Irish  Church  out  of  the 
question.     It  follows  from  his  definition 
tnat  the  main  advantage  which  the  State 
gains  from  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  is  that  it  controls  the  vagaries 
of  the  Church  and  receives  a  sort  of 
sanctity  in  return,  if  the  Church  be  not 
too  weak  to  make  it  worth  your  while 
to  control  it ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  influence  be  such  that  it  enlists  the 
conscience  of  the  nation,  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  govern  against  you  instead 
of  for  you,  then,  on  tiie  very  showing  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  becomes  a 
mischief  and  oufi'ht  to  be  put  an  end  to 
as  soon  as  possible.     Let  us  &p^y  this 
reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Does  anyoody  think  that  the  Irish  Church 
is  so  dangerous  a  body  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  State  to  enter  into  union 
witli  it  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it 
and  keeping  it  in  order?    Has  it  not 
always  been  the  obedient  servant  of  the 
State  ?    On  this  point  I  will  not  use  my 
own  language,  but  that  which  a  prelate 
of  our  own  Church  used  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ^  hen  he  said  that  the 
Irish  Church  had  been  *^  the  worst  and 
meanest  instrument  of  English  misrule." 
[''  Name  ! "]     It  was  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford.    Is  it,  then,  that  the  Irish  Church 
sanctifies  and  consecrates ;  is  it  that  it 
throws  a  halo  of  sanctity  over  the  acts 
of  the  State,  and,  where  law  and  ordi- 
nances and  police  and  military  fail,  in- 
duces a  willing  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  the  State  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  ?   Is  that  the  consideration  which 
the  State  gets,  on  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's principle,  or  is  not  the  state 
of  the  case  rather   something  of  this 
kind  —  One-eighth  of  the  Iridi  people 


may  be  somewhat   conciliated  by  the 
union  of   Church  and  State,   and  an- 
other eighth  may  be  in  some  de^ee  con- 
ciliated by  the  Regium  Ihnum  ;  but  as  to 
the    remaining    six-eighths,    the    Irish 
Church  is  an  obstacle  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  State,   and,   so  far  from  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  the  Govern- 
ment, sets  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
against  it,   ana  multiplies  ten-fold  the 
difficulty  of  governing  the  country  ?    I 
am  entitled,  then,  I  think,  to  say  that, 
on  the  very  showing  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself,    the  Irish  Church 
does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  that 
union  of  Church  and  State  on  which  he 
rested  his  argument ;  that  it  is  not  worth 
controlling ;  that  a  union  with  it  is  not 
worth  havine  as  an  instrument  for  con- 
ciliating ana  influencing  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  people  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  that  her  influence,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  acts  rather  as  a  counteracting 
and  disturbing  force.     Then,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  another  argument, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
view  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
He  says —  **  You  have  two  discontented 
Churches  in  Ireland  now  ;  and  if  you  get 
rid  of  this  Establishment  you  will  have 
three  discontented  Churches."      Would 
it  not  be  more  true  to  say  that  you  have 
now  one    great    discontented    Church, 
which  you  make  discontented  by  endow- 
ing this  Church ;  and  that  if  you  get  rid 
of  this  Church  you  may  have  the  smaller 
Church  discontented,  but  you  will  have 
conciliated  the  larger  one?     You  may 
have  lost  the  support  of  a  small  clique, 
but  you  will  have  conciliated  the  nation. 
I  think  I  have  shown — [**  No,  no ! "] — 
then  I  intended  to  show — that  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  principle, 
the  union  between  the  Irish  Church  and 
the  Irish  State  ought  to  be  dissolved  as 
soon  as  possible.     I  now  pass  on  to  his 
other  argument,   which  is  equally  re- 
markable.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  the  Church  is  a  corporation.     It  is 
an  aggregate  of  corporations,  as  we  have 
often  been  told ;  but  I  will  not  insist  on 
that.     Then  he  says  that  the  State  is  the 
trustee  for  a  corporation,  and,  being  a 
trustee,  cannot  apply  the  money  wmch 
it  holds  in  trust  to  its  own  purposes. 
Now,  what  is  a  trustee  ?    He  is  a  person 
possessed  of  property  which  he  holds  for 
the  benefit  or  on  behalf  of  another  per- 
son.   Well,  the  State  is  not  possessed  of 
this  property  at  all,  and  therefore  it  can- 
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tfAyirm^^  ;  b«zt  I  «&  l^jKsaA  zo  •ocj  dutt 
I  fisok  f^^jz  it^taans^  it  a  grcist  aatiwjVTtT, 
a  Tfrrr  emiik^At  iavy^r^  wly>  Mf^  diat 
fh^  Kahf/p^  and  iiKnmb^ittA  b^ld  tik€r 
yrrjf^frtr  whkii  th^  pr^^/aw  in  tmst  for 
tlkb  wb/>kr  (!hta*^ — (f0r  xkfi  hatw  assA  iht 
^i^^fT^j  tdlkf:.  Tb«fr%  ia  a  ^H^^  difisir' 
«n/;<«r  b^tw^^^i  that  great  atit&rjiitj  and 

rif^  £rm.  G^rBtkfCQa&  mts  that  tLe  Stale 
M  a  trrurt^e  P/r  the  ChnrdiL,  wherea§  the 
anthonty  I  hare  qmAfA  sa js  diat  the 
Clitm;h  herself  i«  a  trustee  for  c^her 
people,  N</w  mj  aothoritj  iii  I»rd 
Cainw,  the  leader  of  the  Oppositioii 
in  ''anr/ther  plar>^/^  The  arg^mnent  of 
eofjr«e,  thereuire  l/reaku  down  in  the 
firwt  inManr^e,  ber;aiiAe  the  State  is  not  a 
tnwrtee.  There  may  he  other  reasons 
why  the  Htat^;  »hoald  not  appropriate 
the«e  rerenneii,  Tmt  this  is  not  fme.  I 
shool/l  like,  as  the  r%ht  hon.  Gentleman 
aeouses  as  of  d/;spoi]injz  corporations  and 
c/f  nacriiegions  ^loliation,  to  point  oat 
extu^ly  how  that  matter  istands.  We 
do  not  deimoil  "jprfmmi  corporations,  the 
ex\isi\u^  Bishops  and  clergy ,  because  we 
compensat'^  them  for  their  lires.  [A 
hugn,']  IM  hon.  Gentlemen  think  that 
we  do  lifjt  compensate  them  ?  Then 
whom  do  we  desj^oil?  Who  are  their 
succes«//rH?  [An  h(m.  Membeb:  The 
laity.]  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  please 
to  ol^servo  wo  are  now  fspeaking  of  cor- 
T>oratioTi«.  The  charge  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  tliat  we  despoil  corpora- 
tions. Now,  wo  do  not  despoil,  as  I 
have  Haid,  but  wo  compensate  the  pre- 
sent r;orporationH ;  nor  do  we  despoil 
thow^  who  are  unnamed  and  unknown, 
and  who,  if  there  were  no  interference, 
would  ultimately  succeed  them.  There- 
fore, it  iH  fjuito  dear  that  according  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  showing 
we  do  not  despoil  corporations.  Now, 
this  is  all  very  trifling.  It  is  mere  sub- 
tleties and  waste  of  time.  [^Ch^ers.']  I 
admit  it  fully.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
that  is  the  whole  argument  of  your 
champion.  There  was  not  another  word 
— I  defy  any  Gentleman  who  may  follow 
mo  to  point  it  out.  There  was  not  a 
single  word  that  he  said  about  the  Irish 
Church  whif^h  showed  that  he  knew  or 
cared  anything  about  that  Church  except 
that  it  was  an  Establishment  and  that  it 
was   a  cori)f)ration.      There    are  many 
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tt  £s  tnia — they  ar^  ncc  to  fspfoee 
theri^h^  Ikc  GeitsLEman  eannoc  speak 
xery    <>fiffieri?B:dy    from    dia?    what    lie 
ehoTjseft.     'So  man  can  ^neak  more  & 
reettr  to  the  pocnt  than  the  rig]it 
Gentkrnar.    or  put  a  case  w^ 
fovce,  €ft  grai^  it  more  ccmpletelT ;  hut 
'  lometimes  it  does  no(  <erre  his  porpoee 
to  do  diat,  or  to  be  «o  co^^ent  nd  cqk- 
Txncxng.     I  obserred  that,  when  be  had 
mentioned    the   word   ^'educ-ationr'^  he 
\  sub§titut«d  the  word  '*in«tructk>n.'^  and 
I  cannot  h/skp  thfnking  that  this  exhibK- 
tion  of  the  sort  of  argument  which  can 
he    adduced    in    fsTour    of   the 
Churelu  and  which  can  with  such 
be  taken  to  pieces^  was  meant  as  another 
\  examj4e  of  the  process  of  viiich  we  hare 
-  seen  so  much---the  procese  of  political 
I  "education,"  or,  if  he  likes  it  better,  of 
'*  instruction-"   I  now  turn  to  the  speedi 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Biehmond  ^Sir  BoundeU  Pafaner^. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend^  in  the  po- 
j  sition  which  he  occupies  on  this  question, 
:  deserves,  and  I  am  sure  commands,  the 
I  sympathy  of  every  one  in  this  House  for 
lus  strict  oonseientiousness,   and  I  can 
assure  him  that  if  I  am  obliged  to  differ 
from  him  I  do  it  with  the  very  greatest 
respect.     But  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  much 
more  happy  in  the    tone   and   feeling 
which  he  infused  into  the  debate  than  in 
the  ai^^uments  which  he  used.  [  *  *0h,  oh  I'*] 
I  will  take  nothing  for  granted.     I  wiD 

five  my  reasons  for  my  opinion.  My 
on.  and  learned  Friend  required  infor- 
mation on  three  subjects.  He  was  ready 
to  consent  to  disestablishment,  but 
wished  it  to  be  shown  to  him  that  the 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
necessary,  just,  and  salutary — a  most 
reasonable  request.  He  began  by  say- 
ing that  disestablishment  did  not  neces- 
sarily involve  disendowment.  He  did' 
not  give  any  proof  of  that,  nor  do  I 
think  there  was  any  reason  why  he 
should ;  because  nothing  is  more  mani- 
fest, abstractedly  considered,  than  that 
the  connection  between  a  great  corpora- 
tion and  the  State  could  be  broken  off 
without  depriidng  it  of  its  revenues. 
But  surely  the  inconvenience  of  such  a 
proceeding  might  easily  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  acute  mind  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
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Irish  Churdi,  leaving  that  Church  in  the 
possession  of  £16,000,000,  without  any 
connection  with  the  State,  without  any 
of  that  control  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  thinks  so  necessary,  and 
with  absolute  freedom  to  regulate  her 
own  affairs  in  her  own  way,  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  with  no  other  check  except 
such  as  might  be  imposed  by  a  court  of 
law — ^not  by  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  species  of  theocracy ;  with  so 
temendous  a  power  backed  by  such  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  so  utterly  imchecked, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount 
of  disturbance  which  such  an  element 
might  introduce.  [**0h,  oh!"]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  be  going  on  very 
fast  indeed.  They  are  apparently  in  fa- 
vour of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State ; 
but  I  confess,  with  my  slow  rate  of  pro- 
gress, that  I  for  one  look  with  horror  at 
Sie  idea  of  an  immense  corporation  wield- 
ing all  the  formidable  power  which  its 
money  and  its  position  could  give  it  in  a 
country  like  Ireland.  Of  course  it  would 
either  side  with  the  civil  Government  or 
it  would  oppose  it.  If  the  two  sided  to- 
gether, no  doubt  they  would  be  irresist- 
n>le,  and  therefore  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  Government  to  secure  its 
support  by  any  concessions.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  two  were  arranged  as 
hostile  powers,  and  engaged  in  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other,  would  not  a  vast 
element  of  turmoil  and  confusion  be  in- 
troduced into  Ireland?  And  I  would 
remark  that  such  a  thing  would  involve 
not  a  continuance  of  endowment,  but  a 
re-endowment,  because  the  property  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  given  not  by  per- 
sons who  made  it  a  condition  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  established,  but  by 
persons  into  whose  heads  it  never  en- 
tered that  it  would  be  otherwise  than 
established.  If  you  take  away  from  the 
Church  its  connection  with  the  State, 
you  take  away  its  peculiar  character,  it 
is  essentially  a  new  institution,  and  the 
money  would  be  really  as  much  re-in- 
vested as  if  it  were  given  to  another  body. 
So  much  for  necessity.  I  next  come  to 
justice,  and  on  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
IViend  says  that  everybody  who  is  in 
possession  of  this  property  is  in  want  of 
it,  and  having  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it, 
ought  to  retcdn  it.  That  is  the  position 
wmch  he  lays  down.  The  effect  of  that, 
of  course,  would  be  to  make  all  endow- 
ments perpetual.    A  thing,  once  done, 
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could  not  be  imdone ;  and  however  in- 
convenient, however  noxious,  however 
the  course  of  time  or  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances might  render  it  necessary  to 
alter  it,  you  would  be  met  by  this  rigid 
and  invincible  law  of  property  which  he 
lays  down,  and  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  beyond.  As  for  posses- 
sion, of  course  they  have  that.  As  to 
want,  everybody  wants  to  keep  what  he 
has  got.  And  as  for  forfeiture,  an  en- 
dowment may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
useless  and  mischievous  to  a  country 
without  the  particular  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  it  having  done  anything  to  ren- 
der them  in  any  manner  liable  to  forfeit- 
ture.  Then  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Church  had  a  legal 
title.  If  it  had  not,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  law  to  take  it  away.  The 
very  foundation  of  our  BiU— one  of  the 
very  first  things  we  must  assume  before 
we  pass  this  Bill — ^is  that  there  is  a 
legal  title,  because  it  is  not  necesstiry  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  Parliament  to 
take  away  property  fix)m  those  to  whom 
it  does  not  belong.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  that  carries  it  any  further.  Then 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  says  that 
every  congregation  has  a  vested  interest. 
What  is  meant  by  **  vested  interest  ?" 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  great  a  lawyer 
as  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  apply  the 
term  vested  interest  in  that  sense.  This 
is  what  I  imderstand  by  a  vested  in- 
terest ;  and  I  am  open  to  correction  if  I 
am  wrong — ["  Hear ! "] — ^but  not  before 
I  am  wrong.  It  is  this — ^that  where  you 
destroy  a  (S)llege  or  other  institution  for 
public  reasons,  the  persons  who  have 
actually  got  a  position  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  remaining  in  it,  should  not  suffer  for 
the  public  good,  but  should  have  their 
position  mside  food  for  life.  But  that 
IS  not  what  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
contends  for.  He  claims  for  them  as  an 
inalienable  riffht  that  they  should  hold 
their  position  m  perpetuity.  But  that  is 
not  a  vested  interest.  A  man  has  not  a 
vested  iaterest  in  his  own  property.  The 
owner  of  a  fee-simple  has  not  a  vested 
interest  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term,  and  these  people  according  to  him, 
are  just  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  they 
have  no  legal  title  at  all,  and  no  legal 
ownership  whatever,  but  they  have  got 
a  '' vested  interest,"  as  he  calls  it;  ac- 
cording to  him  they  have  an  inalienable 
right,  whatever  be  the  circumstances  of 
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fb^  ibx^  vA  Amt  ivscmstk*  for  cl^jon^t 

mulif:  mimxtnxir/ta  in  tb^  dbd!xrclie«  }fj 

fto! '']  Ail  I  can  mt  u  that  tliat  Li  tlu& 
•rn^uxBu^^nt  <xf  HIT  hfm.  uxtd  Utaruhd  Tneod. 
Vf/Wf  ii  tibftt  M  Vi«  I  «b^/Q]d  Hk^  lv>n. 
Gi^ftttl^^nMti  t/>  (jf/tufifier  thw — Tlwf  .SuOe 
hMM  tUiAfPvAAMj  the  pcnrer  of  nuJdng, 
tuiunikitigf    modifjing,    moolding,   dlv 

NKo,  iVi!"l  Ha«  it  not?  Haring 
iiud  pow^y  ^b€4i  no  rfq/^mmbilitj  go 
with  it?  Cftn  it  r«fdlj  ^^  contiEnded,  a4 
m  J  hon.  and  hstauhA  Fri^md  contcrnded, 
t^  th^  f$tat«  ui  V/ond  to  stand  hr, 
having  thd  power  to  oorrect  gross  ab- 
nuan  ?  fmd  to  im^  tho«o  abtuefi  ezi«t 
m^ely  iMjcaune  tho«o  who  commit  them 
have  a  legal  titb?  or  a  recited  interest  ? 
Tlie  8tate  may  hold  iti»  hand  and  for- 
bear Ut  exercii)«  itn  pon-er,  but  it  cannot 
elude  the  respomtibility  which  waitu  uxKm 
the  jKMMieiMdon  of  power,  whether  ezer- 
eii»ea  or  not ;  and  it  ii>  for  that  reason  I 
contend — and  in  doing  so  I  fear  I  come 
und'^r  the  ban  of  mj  non.  and  learned 
Friend — that  these  public  corporations 
exercising  x^iblic  functions  and  spending 
public  money  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  (bjpartments  of  the  State,  over 
which  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  State  to  watch 
just  as  much  as  over  any  other  public 
d/5partment.  Then  my  hon.  and  learned 
Fnrmd  said  another  tiling  which  asto- 
nished mo.  lie  said  that  a  monastery 
was  an  institution  wliich  existed  only 
during  the  life  of  the  present  possessors, 
so  that  when  the  last  monk  died  out  the 
monastery  was  gone.  But,  I  always 
thr)ught  that,  acfK>rding  to  the  old  law  of 
England  i)rior  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
inouaHterios,  a  monaHtery  was  a  corpora- 
tion with  n  pori)etual  succession.  [Sir 
RouNDELL  Palmeu  :  I  said  when  it  was 
disHolvod.]  Tliut  is  to  say,  when  a  mo- 
nusUjry  (;oasod  to  bo  a  monastery  it  was 
not  a  monastory.  Woll,  on  that  point  I 
quite  ugroo  with  my  hon.  and  foamed 
!Friond.  Now,  I  am  very  much  fright- 
ened by  tliiH  remark  of  my  hon.  and 
loarned  Friend,  bec;auB0,  knowing  his 
great  ability  and  authority,  I  was  afraid 
ho  mi  gilt  succeed  in  instituting  a  per- 
fectly Uhinoso  system  in  this  country — 
that  aiivone,  however  bad,  who  got  hold 
of  any  kind  of  public  property  must  keep 
it.  and  that  tlie  State  must  be  engaged 
liko  Frankenstein  in  creating  a  set  of 
hobgoblins  and  giaulf,  which  it  could 
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TkrA  namake,  and  wUcli  would  make  iti 
Hfe  mi«€ra>^.  I  was  letj  mndi  le- 
her^A  br  die  latter  pan  of  his  ^eedi, 
l^ecazL»^r  iifter  harxng  pgored  to  his  awn 
yaadfdaf^m.  first,  that  no  disendawmeDt 
was  n£Cie«arT,  and,  secondly,  tliat  no 
di5!€iidowm€iit  wcmld  be  just,  be  no- 
i:hh^fA  to  prc^pose  to  take  one-half  of  the 
endowment  away  tX  once.  He  proposed, 
for  instance,  to  take  awav  the  estates  of 
the  bishops  and  capmilar  bodies,  and  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  CommisBionerB,  and 
the  endowments  of  all  the  small  paziaiies 
which  hare  not  200  inhabitants.  [''  No, 
no!"]  I  assure  hon.  Oentlemen  that 
mj  hon,  and  learned  Friend  really  did 
propose  that.  Mj  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  who  is  a  great  Chanceiy  lawyer, 
laid  down  a  rigid  code,  and  then  sud- 
denly wheeled  round  without  the  least 
notice,  and  after  haTing  prored  that  to 
take  away  any  endowment  was  tbe  most 
wicked  thing  in  the  world,  he  inunedi- 
diately  proposed  to  take  away  one-hsU 
of  the  endowments.  There  is  a  well- 
known  distinction  between  questions  of 
kind  and  questions  of  d^;ree.  I  can 
imagine  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
differing  ^m  us  as  to  the  quantum  of 
endowment ;  but  how  he  could  argue  as 
he  did  in  ^vour  of  absolute  ri^ts  of 
property,  and  the  inviolability  of  corpo- 
rations, and  of  congregations  who  have 
no  legal  ownership  at  all,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
assumed  that  want  was  to  be  our  cri- 
terion, but  how  does  he  proceed  ?  Why 
he  spares  the  North  of  Ireland  where 
there  are  large  congregations,  and  where 
it  is  comparatively  easy  for  people  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  ministers, 
while  he  ruthlessly  sweeps  awiw  small 
congregations  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  where  there  is  no  such  power  of 
raising  funds.  That  is  his  notion  of 
making  want  his  criterion.  He  takes 
away  the  support  of  the  State  where  the 
people  are  poor  and  where  it  is  needed, 
but  he  leaves  it  in  places  where  the 
I)eople  are  rich  and  do  not  need  it.  That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  Saul,  who  spared  the  fat  and  good 
cattle,  but  all  that  were  lean  and  refuse 
he  utterly  destroyed.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Church  will  not  raise  contributions  under 
the  voluntary  system.  What  an  idea  he 
must  have  of  the  value  wliich  is  set  on 
the  ministrations  of  the  Church  wbenhe 
argues  that  those  of  its  members  who 
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are  most  able  to  contribute  will  refiise  to 
do  BO !    My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ob- 
jects to  the  disendowed  Irish  Churcli 
being  compared  with  the  free  Churches 
of  omer  countries.     He  is  driven,  there- 
fore, to  take  up  this  position.     He  says 
that  the   rich   members  of   the    Irish 
Church  wiU  not  contribute  towards  its 
maintenance,   and  that,   although  con- 
siderable   fiinds    must    be    necessarily 
placed  at  its  disposal,  it  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  be  expected  to  compete  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,   which  went 
out  imaided,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  raised  up  a  vast  nimiber  of  schools 
and  churches.     Now,  if  you  wish  to  form 
the  worst  opinion  possible  of  the  Irish 
Church,   you  should  listen,   not  to  its 
enemies,  but  to  the  accoimt  given  of  it 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.    I  wiU 
now  turn  to  the  rirfit  hon.  Member  for 
Trinity  College  (Dr.   Ball),   of   whose 
speech  I  must  speak  with  admiration 
and  respect.    My  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  at  great  labour  to  prove  what 
I  think  he  might  have  assumed — that 
the  end  and  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
establish  volimtaryism  in  Ireland,  and 
he  went  on  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
voluntary  system.     But  does  not  all  this 
come  a  little  too  late  ?    Need  we  travel 
through  America  and  Australia  to  find 
an  answer  to  his  argimient  ?    Where  is 
there  a  country  so  entirely  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  voluntary  system  as  Ire- 
land herself?  When  you  declaim  against 
the  voluntary  system  you  declaim  against 
yourselves.    Ireland  has  got  the  volun- 
tary system  because  the  Uovemment  of 
England  took  away  from  the  Irish  people 
the  funds  which  were  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  their  religion.  ["  No  !"1 
There  has  been  a  nation  on  one  side  ana 
a  Church  on  the  other.    [^'No!"]   Hon. 
Gentlemen  appear  to  be  confused  by  the 
term  **  State  Church,"  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  State  Church  in  Ireland  is  not 
the  national  Church,  and  the  national 
Church  is  not  the  State  Church.      Such 
religious  life  as  there  is  in  Ireland  is 
purely  voluntary.     If  you  want  to  find 
where  religion  does  not  prevail  go  to 
where  it  is  richly  endowed,*  for  where  it 
does  prevail  it  is  poor  and  needy.  There- 
fore, it  is  rather  too  late  to  urge  this  ob- 
jection about  volimtaryism.    We  have 
made  volimtaryism  in  Ireland,  and  we 
cannot  unmake  it.    There  is  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  we  have  been  generous 
in  framing  this  measure.    I  cannot  un- 


derstand being  generous  with  other 
people's  money.  We  must,  however, 
try  to  be  just.  We  have  laid  down  a 
principle,  audit  appears  tome  a  just  one. 
We  say — "We  must  disestablish  and  dis- 
endow the  Church,  but  we  will  make  a 
great  and  important  organic  change  by 
which  not  a  smgle  man  shall  suffer  in- 
justice ; "  and  as  far  as  we  can  do  so  we 
have  wrought  out  that  principle  in  the 
Bill.  We  have  contrived  to  give  auum 
cuique.  A  great  State  necessity  obliges 
us  to  put  an  end  to  the  Establishment ; 
but  we  shall  take  care  that  persons  are 
not  placed  in  what  would  be  a  pitiable 
situation  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 
And  then  as  to  the  Church  Body.  It  is 
complained  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  form  a  New  Church  Body.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  very  imjust  if  we  had. 
After  withdrawing  from  the  Church  her 
property  and  her  status  what  right  had 
we  to  interfere  further  with  her  ?  There 
is  one  thing  we  have  left  her,  and  that  is 
freedom  to  regulate  her  own  affairs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  word  would  have 
been  said  in  the  Bill  about  her  internal 
affairs  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  a 
Body  should  be  appointed  to  receive  the 

C[)ortion  of  the  money  which  is  to  be 
ded  over  to  her.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  taunts  us  with  not  being  able 
to  plunder  the  Church  without  her  own 
co-operation.  I  think  he  is  in  error.  As 
far  as  the  harsh  and  severe  part  of  the 
Bill  is  concerned — namely,  that  relating 
to  disendowment  and  disestablishment — 
all  that  might  have  been  carried  out  with 
the  most  literal  exactness  without  calling 
for  any  assistance  from  the  Church, 
which  is  only  required  when  we  want  to 
remedy,  in  some  degree,  the  harshness 
and  severity.  We  want  her  assistance 
to  constitute  a  Body  to  whom  we  may 
make  over  such  things  as  we  can  pro- 
perly and  reasonably  make  over  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  we  have  laid 
down.  Then  the  question  really  remains, 
what  is  the  principle  on  which  we  ought 
to  act  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  princi- 
ple on  which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
behind  me  has  based  his  argument,  for 
tiie  reasons  I  have  stated.  We  should, 
in  my  opinion,  look  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, not  from  a  legal  nor  sentimental 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  most  ele- 
vated point  of  view  which  we  c€ui  take 
— ^that  is,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
conscience.  The  true  question  wo  have 
to  consider  is,  were,  or  were  not,  the 
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many  made  for  the  few  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  with  that  principle  which 
secures  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
nations  that  a  yery  smaU  portion  of  the 
people  of  a  country  should  monopolize 
to  itself  a  large  share  of  the  public  money, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer,  and  far 
more  numerous,  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity? Was  it  right  that  the  French 
noblesse  should  enjoy  an  exemption  from 
the  burden  of  taxation  ?  K  that  were 
wrong,  on  what  principle  can  it  be  fairly 
contended  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Irish  people — a  small  portion — should 
receive  exemption  from  the  charge  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion,  which  falls 
so  heavily  on  the  members  of  other  de- 
nominations in  Ireland  ?  This  is  some- 
times represented  as  a  religious  question, 
as  if  religion  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  sort  of  iniquitous  favouritism — 
the  result  of  conquest,  and  enforced  by 
violence.  Can  that  which  would  be 
wrong  in  secular  matters — ^which  would 
be  intolerable,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  an  hospital,  that  it  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  relief  of  members  of 
one  denomination — ^be  right  in  the  case 
of  the  most  sacred  of  ail  things,  reli- 
gion ;  as  if  the  very  fact  that,  the  ser- 
vices to  which  these  funds  are  applied 
being  religious  services  did  not  make  it 
a  great  deal  worse  that  they  should  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  most  scrupulous 
fairness  on  all  sides  ?  We  are  told  that 
we  ought  to  erect  a  bulwark  against 
Popery,  but  I  would  observe  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  business  of  a  Government 
to  erect  bulwarks  against  any  form  of 
Christianity.  Of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  it  may  be  said  as  of  the  Shan- 
non, that  the  more  bulwarks  are  set  up 
to  stem  its  course  the  higher  does  it 
rise  and  the  more  land  does  it  inundate. 
I  cannot,  I  think,  state  my  case  in  fewer 
or  better  words  than  those  of  Swift, 
which,  to  my  mind,  have  peculiar  force — 

"  If  God  be  tho  sole  Lord  of  conscience,  why 
jhould  the  rights  of  conscience  be  subject  to  hu- 
man jurists  ?" 

This,  I  hope.  Sir,  is  the  beginning  of 
a  time  when  we  shall  give  up  not  only 
the  idea  of  persecution,  out  the  language 
of  toleration — ^that  is  to  say,  when  we 
shall  come  to  admit  that  one  man's  faith 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  tolerated  by  another 
inan,  but  to  be  respected,  and  shall  nei- 
ther impose  penalties  and  disabilities  on 
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the  one  side,  nor  give  bounties  on  the 
other,  as  in  this  case,  to  any  particular 
sects ;  but  when  we  shall  obliterate  £rom 
the  statute  book  and  from  our  minds  any 
notion  of  social  or  other  superiority  as 
attaching  to  a  man's  religion,  and  when 
it  shall  DO  free  for  every  man  to  choose 
his  own  creed  and  to  walk  according  to 
it.     There  can  be  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Q-entleman  the  Member  for   Bucking- 
hamshire, th9,t  a  man  can  obtain  sudi 
certainty  in  those  matters  as  may  be  a 
guide  to  him  through  life,  and  a  comfort 
to  him  at  the  hour  of  his  death ;  but  let 
us  at  once  give  up  the  notion  that  you 
can  establish  an  objective  certainty  in 
religion,  such  as  a  State  would  be  justi- 
fied in  enforcing  by  penalty  or  other- 
wise.  I  hope  to  see  this  change  effected, 
in  some  degree,  by  that  which  we  pro- 
pose to  do  by  means  of  this  BilL    I 
hope  also  to  see  another  thing,  and  that 
is  this — The  Irish  Church,  from  the  veiy 
necessity  of  its  position,  is  obliged  to 
exaggerate  the  differences  between  Bo- 
man  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land.    Its  raison  d'Hre  is  to  embody  the 
principle  of  violent  opposition  to  Borne, 
an4  if  it  were  to  begin  to  give  up  that 
controversial  and  polemical   attitude,  it 
would  feel  that,  as  now  constituted,  it 
was  sapping  its  own  foundation  in  the 
coimtry.     I  do  trust,  therefore,  that  it 
may  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  measure  that  that  feeling 
may  be  put  an  end  to.     When  there  is 
nothing  to  fight  for,  I  cannot  but  hope 
for   peace.     But,    after    all    the    haid 
things  I  have  had  to    say   about  the 
Irish  Church,  I  confess  my  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  I  cannot  view,  without 
considerable  regret,  the   destruction  of 
an  institution  which  has  lasted  bo  manj 
years,  and  which  has  been  so  long  in- 
terwoven with  our  history.     When  that 
feeling  occurred  to  my  mind  I  returned 
to  that  period  when  a  black  darkness 
settled  over  Ireland  in  1692,  after  Ae 
Civil  Wars,  when  she  was  condemned  to 
suffer  all  the  miseries  which  the  frtmtic 
rage  of  a  victorious  feiction  could  inflict, 
and  whent  he  most  infamous  Penal  Lavs 
were  enacted.    If  ever  a  Church  had  a 
high  mediatorial  function  offered  to  it  to 
discharge  it  was  the  Church  of  Ireland 
at  that  time.     It  was  connected  by  race 
and  principle  with  the  victorious  part?, 
but  as  a  minister  of  religion,  a  professar 
of  a  common  Christianity,  and  an  avowed 
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t€6iclier  of  the  doctrine  of  love,  peace, 
and  reconciliation,  it  had  powerftd  agen- 
cies at  its  command,  and  should  have 
put  these  into  operation  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two  races.  I  have  sought, 
however,  in  vain  for  any  evidence  Siat 
the  Irish  Church  remonstrated  against 
any  of  those  dreadful  Penal  Laws.  It 
folded  its  arms  and  stood  by  like  the 
English  Parliament,  while  the  Irish  Par- 
liament worked  its  wicked  and  cruel  will. 
It  thus  lost  a  ffreat  opportunity  of  win- 
ning to  itself,  if,  indeed,  it  were  possible 
to  do  so,  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. That  opportunity  returned  again, 
when  the  English  Government,  alarmed 
at  last,  did  tardy  justice  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  by  the  Emancipation 
Act.  The  Irish  Church  might  then 
have  stood  forward  and  emancipated 
itself  from  the  narrow  prejudices  by 
which  it  had  so  long  been  trammeUea, 
but  it  declined  to  do  so.  It  had  a  last 
chance  of  redeeming  its  position  and 
obliterating  religious  dissensions  afforded 
it  when  mx.  Stanley,  with  a  liberality 
which  did  him  infinite  credit,  introduced 
his  scheme  for  mixed  Irish  education. 
But  how  did  the  Irish  Church  receive 
that  scheme?  It  stood  aloof.  It  took 
an  attitude  of  hostility.  It  set  up  a 
small  useless  competition  of  its  own 
against  the  Government  ^lan,  and  for 
once  in  its  life  succeeded  m  uniting  the 
bigots  of  aU  other  denominations  in  the 
endeavour  to  stifle  this  noble  work.  That 
was  its  last  chance,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  thus  cut  itself  off  from  aU  sym- 
pathy with  the  nation,  and  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  fulness  of  time  to 
bring  about  the  fate  which  now  threatens 
it.  Mr.  Burke,  whom  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  quoted 
as  a  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  being  a  great  and  grievous 
infliction  on  the  Irish  people,  who  had 
to  bear  the  cost  of  two  rdigious  Esta- 
blishments— one  which  they  do  believe 
in  and  another  in  which  fliey  do  not. 
This,  however,  Mr.  Burke  went  on  to 
say,  was  imalterable.  At  that  time  I 
do  not  know  how  any  man  could  have 
said  otherwise  ;  the  conditions  of  society 
were  then  such  that  it  was  vain  to  look 
for  a  change.  But  the  conditions  of 
society  are  now  altered.  The  minds  of 
men  have  become  enlightened.  They 
see  things  now  no  longer  through  the 


haze  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  which  sur- 
sounded  them  in  the  last  century,  but 
in  a  better  and  purer  light.  The  present 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  no  longer 
unalterable.  We  can  alter  it,  and  we 
wiU. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mb.  GREENE  objected  to  the  ad- 
joumment  at  so  early  an  hour  of  the 
evening,  as  there  were  many  Members 
on  both  sides  who  had  not  yet  spoken. 
They  had  not  yet  come  to  the  practical 
question  before  them.  He  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  since  1865,  and 
he  could  safely  say  this  question  had 
never  been  made  a  prominent  question 
until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ^e  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  found  himself  in 
Opposition,  and  found  also  that  it  was ' 
diflicult  to  unseat  the  Conservatives 
without  bringing  that  question  forward. 
The  measure  was  fraught  with  dishonesty, 
and  the  country  had  not  yet  given  its 
voice  upon  it.  Hon.  Members  should 
be  allowed  to  go  again  to  their  con- 
stituents upon  this  Bill.  It  was  said 
that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  felt 
the  Irish  Church  as  a  grievance.  Now, 
as  Protestants,  they  protested  against 
the  errors  of  Home,  but  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  now  asking  them  to 
degrade  the  Protestant  Church  at  the 
bidding  of  Bomish  priests.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  to  say — "  The 
old  cry  of  *  No  Popery '  is  not  now 
uttered,"  but  he  was  one  of  those  who 
would  say  **No  Popery.**  It  was  said 
in  the  debates  last  year  that  the  Irish 
farmers  would  not  go  for  disestablish- 
ment: then  they  ^ould  be  deducted 
from  the  Boman  Catholic  and  added  to 
the  Protestant  population.  Absenteeism 
was  complained  of,  but  this  BiU  would 
produce  it  in  ten-fold  greater  amount. 
The  voluntary  system  must  fail  in  Ire- 
land, and  there  was  no  analogy  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  people  who 
left  the  Scotch  Church  were  wealthy 
people.  And  then  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Scotland  was  a  purely  Pro- 
testant coimtry.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  voice  of  tiie  country  was  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  and  the  Bill  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  used 
to  look  with  satisfaction  and  delight 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a  man  of 
such  talent  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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to  lead  the  OppoBition.  He  did  not 
blame  the  rignt  hon.  Gentleman  for 
changing  his  opinions,  but  was  the  man 
who  changed  his  opinions  on  all  ques- 
tions the  man  to  lead  the  coimtry? 
Much  had  been  said  about  Irish  discon- 
tent. But  the  Irish  Church  had  never 
before  been  brought  pronmrently  forward 
as  the  cause  of  that  discontent,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  in  1867,  had 
touched  very  lightly  upon  it,  dealing 
chieflywiththelandquestion.  P*Eead!"j 
No,  he  was  happy  to  say  that  in  the 


obliged  to  read,  like  an  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  lately  been  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment,   and   who   read    nearly    aU    his 
speech.     This  Bill  had  not  been  asked 
for  in  Ireland.     They  were  told   that 
the   hon.   Member   for    Bradford   (Mr. 
MiaU)  was  the  man  to  enlighten  them 
all  on  this  subject,  but  all  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done  was  to  hand  about 
a  butter-boat.     He  for  one  would  not 
entertain  the  Bill  at  all.     Though  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  thought 
they  could  do  everything  because  they 
had  a  majority,  and  told  them  they  must 
accept  the  Bill,  he  would  not  accept  it 
at  all.     The  lame  speech  just  made  in 
its  favour  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer showed  clearly  that  he  had  a 
bad  case.     As  for  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Eichmond    (Sir  Eoundell    Palmer),   it 
should    be    circulated    throughout    the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    It  was 
said  that  the  subject  was  exhausted ;  but 
the  question  had  only  now  begun  to  be 
debated,  and  he  recommended  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  House  not  to 
divide  to-morrow,  for  only  about  thirty 
out  of  658   Members  had  yet  had  ani 
opportunity  of  talking.     He  thanked  the  I 
House  for  the  kindness  with  which  they 
had  listened  to  him ;  for  he  remembered 
that  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  re-" 
fiised  to  hear  him.     Many  quotations 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate from  the  former  speeches  of  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  he  ob- 
jected to   such  a  mode  of   discussion. 
For  his  part  he  believed  that  a  man 
ourfit  every  year  to  wipe  out  everything 
he  had  said  or  done  the  year  preceding. 
They  had  heard  a  few  nights  ago  a  quo- 
tation from  something  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
fihire  TMr.  Disraeli)  had  stated  when  he 
was  a  lad.     No  real  advantage  could  be 
Mr,  Greene  I 


gained  by  citing  such  passages.  Ha 
(Mr.  Greene)  was  not  deeply  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  Churdiy  but  he 
had  studied  quite  enough  of  it  to  be 
satisfied  that  what  they  were  about  to 
do  was  as  great  a  robbery  as  ever  was 
committed.  [^LaughterJ]  That  was  Mb 
honest  conviction,  as  well  as  that  of  Uie 

g  eater  part  of  the  people  of  England, 
ad  Ireland  been  pacified,  even  tem- 
porarily by  the  promise  of  this  measure 
which  they  now  boastfrdly  declared  they 
were  about  to  pass,  but  which  would  not 


few  remarks  he  should  make  he  was  not  pass  ?    Perhaps  the  House  mi^t  re- 


member his  prediction  that  the  Kefpnn 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  G^entleman  opposite 
would  not  pass,  and  it  did  not.  Who  could 
trust  a  Gbvemment  which  let  loose  the 
Fenians — ^men  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  foulest  crimes — ^without  any  guaran- 
tee for  their  future  conduct?  Such  a 
proceeding  was  enough  to  induce  him  to 
move  a  Vote  of  Want  of  Confidence  him- 
self. The  day  of  retribution  was  at 
hand,  and  they  might  rely  upon  it  that 
in  the  course  on  which  they  had  entered 
Ministers  would  not  be  borne  out  by 
thoughtful  and  right-minded  people  in 
this  country. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Debate  further  ad' 
journed  till  To-morrouo. 

House  acyoorned  at  a  quarter  befort 

On«o'olo^ 
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EDUCATION— SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN 

OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

QUESTIOH". 

Mr.  BABSTES  said,  be  wished  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  it  is  in- 
tended, in  the  Return  of  <<  Schools  &r 
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the  Poorer  Classes  of  Childi'en/'  ordered 
to  be  made  from  the  Municipal  Boroughs 
of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  to  include  all  Schools  for 
the  Children  of  the  Working  Classes, 
and  especially  whether  the  Eetum  will 
include  Private  Schools,  Night  Schools, 
the  Schools  and  Classes  of  Mechanics, 
and  similar  Listitutions,  and  Sunday 
Schools  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  in  reply, 
that  if  his  hon.  Friend  would  refer  to 
the  Eetum  for  which  he  had  moved,  he 
would  find  that  it  included  all  the  schools 
in  which  the  fee  was  under  1«.,  and  that 
would  include  all  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  classes.  But  the 
Eetum  was  also  intended  to  include 
schools  for  the  children  of  those  who 
unfortunately  did  not  work,  either  be- 
cause they  could  not  or  did  not  wish  to 
find  work — ^namely,  ragged  schools ;  and 
it  was  especially  the  m)ject  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  Eetum  should  include 
private  schools,  night  schools,  schools  of 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, and,  in  fact,  all  week-day  schools. 
It  was  not  intended  to  include  Sunday 
schools,  not  from  any  feeling  that  they 
were  not  most  useful  institutions,  but 
because  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
find  out  the  amount  of  secular  educa- 
tion. They  could  hardly  empower  the  Go- 
vernment Lispoctors  to  examine  schools 
at  which  rehgious  instmction  only  was 
given. 

IRELAND^FENIAN  CONVICTS. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  GEOEGE  JENiONSON  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretaiy  for 
L-eland,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
at  a  banquet  held  at  Cork  on  the  17th 
instant,  in  honour  of  the  released  Fenian 
Convicts,  and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor 
of  that  city,  and  to  the  language  used  at 
that  meeting  by  John  Warren,  just  re- 
leased from  a  fifteen  years'  sentence,  and 
whether  these  proceedings  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
or  if  other  proceedings  are  contemplated; 
whether  the  Government  have  received 
any  information  as  to  words  used  at  a 
meeting  at  Ballinasloe  by  another  re- 
leased Fenian  Convict,  Augustine  Cos- 
tello,  released  from  a  twelve  years' 
sentence,  and  who  said,  at  the  meeting 
referred  to  "  That  he  woidd,  as  long  as 


he  had  breath,  conspire  and  plot  against 
the  English  Government ;"  and,  whether 
these  and  the  other  released  Fenian  Con- 
victs have  been  released  imcondition- 
ally,  or  whether  they  receive  their  pardon 
subject  to  any  condition  as  to  their  future 
behaviour?  He  wished  also  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whe- 
ther the  number  of  Fenians  enumerated 
in  the  Eetum  on  the  subject  have  been 
released;  if  not,  how  many  of  them 
have ;  and,  whether  it  is  proposed  that 
any  of  the  Convicts  in  Austraha  shall  bo 
brought  home  at  the  public  expense  ? 

Mb.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE: 
Sir,  I  have  to  state,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  is  true  that  lan- 
guage of  a  seditious  nature  has  been 
used  at  Cork  and  Ballinasloe  by  the  two 
discharged  Fenian  convicts  mentioned  in 
his  Question,  and  they  are  the  only  two, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  who  have  bo 
grossly  and  disgracefully  abused  the 
clemency  of  the  Crown.  These  proceed- 
ings have,  of  course,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  who  referred 
them  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
under  whose  consideration  they  are  at 
the  present  moment.  I  may,  however, 
add  that,  while  I  would  venture  to  cau- 
tion the  hon.  Baronet  against  attributing 
exaggerated  importance,  as  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do,  to  the  mischievous  elo- 

Suence  of  those  persons,  I  wish  to  say 
lat  the  Government  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  these  proceedings,  and  that 
we  are  quite  determined  such,  things 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  c<Hitinue.  I 
have  to  state  further  that,  after  very 
careful  consideration  of  that  particular 
point,  the  Fenian  convicts  did  not  re- 
ceive free  pardons,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Chartists  in  this  country, 
but  were  discharged  without  conditions, 
our  deliberate  opinion  being  that  we 
were  not  discharging  any  person  on 
whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
the  attempt  to  impose  those  conditions. 
Li  reply  to  the  last  Question  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  I  have  to  say  that  the  number 
of  convicts  mentioned  in  the  Eetum 
which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament 
will  be  discharged,  and  as  to  the  convey- 
ance back  to  tms  country  of  any  of  these 
convicts  who  happen  to  be  in  Australia, 
I  may  observe  that  I  answered  a  similar 
Question  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I 
stated  that  the  Government  had  no  pre- 
sent intention  of  adopting  that  course, 
while  they  held  themselves  free  to  con- 
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eider  any  particular  case  on  its  indivi-  and  the  time  at  wWcli  it  would  be  corn- 
dual  merits.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor-  pleted  there,  would  depend  on  the  order 
tunity  of  stating  that  I  have  observed  in  m  which  it  would  proceed  in  the  rest  of 
a  leading  journal  this  morning  an  as-  the  mining  districts,  including  Stafford- 
sumption  that  two  of  the  Fenian  con-  shire  and  South  Wales, 
victs  —  namely,  0' Donovan  Bossa  and 

Xuby— had  been  discharged,  and  were  BRIDGWATER  ELECTION.— QUESTION, 
included  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the       Me.  LANGTON  said,  he   wished  to 

clemency  of  the  Crown  had  been  ex-  ask  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether  he 

tended.     That  is  a  mistake.     They  are  intends  to  recommend  that  a  Commission 

not  included  in  that  list.  should  be  sent  to  Bridgwater  to  inquire 

into  the  corruptpractices  which  the  Judge 

IRELAND— THE  MAYOR  OF  CORK.  reported  to  have  extensively  prevailed  at 

^TTx-aTTnv  the  last  Election ;  and,  whetiier  he  intends 

to  prosecute  those  whose  names  were 

Mr.  HENEY  said,  he  would  beg  to  mentioned  in  the  Judge's  Eeport  ? 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If       The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 

there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  made  in  reply,  that  he  intended  to  move  an 

by  the  Mayor  of  Cork  at  a  banquet  held  Address  to  the  Queen  for  a  Commission 

in  that  ci^  on  the  17th  of  March,  in  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  corrupt  prac- 

h9nour  of  the  released  Fenian  Convicts,  tices  at  Bridgwater.     In  regard  to  the 

and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  and  at  prosecution  of  those  persons  whose  names 

which  meeting  he  was  reported  to  have  ^ere  mentioned  in  the  Judge's  Eeport, 

used  the  following  words :— ;*  That  they  that  point  was  now  under  consideration, 
had  Mr.  Gladstone  on  their  side,  who,  he 

felt  confident,  would  release  the  rest  of        TRANSFER  OF  LAND.— QUESTION, 
the  Fenian  prisoners  f  and  if  there  was       j^  t.  CHAMBEES  said,  lie  would 

any  foundation  m  fact  for  that  state-  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^    ChanceUor  of  the  Ex- 

°^^r      nr  A  ■rwom/%xm     a     t  i  o-  choquor.  When  the  Eeport  of  the  Transfer 

Mb    GLADSTONE :  As  I  learn.  Sir,  ^^  £^^  ^^  Middlesex  Eegistry  Com- 

from  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member  ^^^i^^  of  which  he  is  a  member,  will  be 

that  ^^ , Mayor  of  Cork  has  said  -he  ^^^^      and  whetiier  provision  cannot  be 

felt  confident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  necessity  for  the  re- 

release  the  rest  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,"  f^^^j.^^^  ^j,  tbe  ordinary  business  of  re- 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  gigtration  to  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 

taith  m  his  statement,  because  I  cannot  ghancery,  provided  for  by  '*  The  Transfer 

deny  that  the  Mayor  of  Cork  may  feel  ^£  Land  Act,  1862,"  and  the  multipUca- 

confident  on  that  subject     With  respect  tion  of  hearings  and  appeals  conseSuent 

to  the  otiier  part  of  the  Question— whe-  ^j,  g^^^  references  ?  ^ 

thor  there  is  any  foundation,  m  fact  for       j^  STANSFELD  said,  in  the  absence 

tiie  statement  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork-I  ^£  j^g  ^^^  ^^^  p^end  the  Cliancellor 

have  only  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Go-  ^^  ^^  Elchequer,  he  would  beg  to  state 

vernment  have  formed  no  intention  to  that,  as  the  Eeport  was  in  dr^  and  not 

release  any  more  of  the  Feman  pn-  y^^  agreed  upon,  it  would  be  premature 

soners.  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  pro- 
visions that  would  be  recommended 
THE  CADASTRAL  SURVEY.— QUESTION 

Sm  LAWEENCE  PALK  said,  he  THE  SANITARY  ACTS.— QUESTION, 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  Lokd  EUSTACE  CECTL  said,  he 
for  War,  When  the  Cadastral  Survey  of  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  mining  districts  of  England  will  be  for  the  Home  Department,  If  it  is  his  in- 
completed, and  especially  the  mining  tention  to  introduce,  during  this  Session  a 
districts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  whore  BUI  to  consolidate  the  various  eidsting 
there  are  the  richest  mines  of  tin,  copper,  Sanitary  Acts,  or  to  reconcile  the  eonflict- 
and  other  ores  ?  ing  Clauses  in  some  of  them,  especially 

Me.  CAEDWELL  said,  in  reply,  that  with  reference  to  the  powers  and  duties 

the  cadastral  survey  of  the  mining  dis-  of  governing  bodies  of  Si)ecial  Drainace 

tricts    had  been    commenced  in  Flint,  Districts,  formed  by  order  of  the  Secre- 

Cheshiro,    Derbyshire,    and    Denbigh-  tary  of  State  under  the  Acts  of  1867  and 

shire,  but  not  in   Devon  or  Cornwall,  1868? 

Mr.  Chichester  Fartesciw 
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Mr.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  flaid,  it  wae  not  I  have  been  hitherto  excluded.    There  ig 

his  intention  thia  Session  to  introduce  a  !  great  difficulty  in  the  work  ■which  has 
Bill  to  consolidate  the  ganitaiy  Acts,  1  already  been  undertaken,  but  the  Board 
although  he  quite  admitted  that  die  sub-  |  of  Trade  will  be  veiy  glad  to  listen  to 
ject  was  one  worthy  the  attention  of  the  and  consider  any  BUfwestionB  which  can 
Qovemmeat.  In  answer  to  the  latter  j  be  ofTered  to  them  with  a  Tiew  to  make 
part  of  the  Question,  he  hoped  to  be  able  ,  the  Hetums  more  complete.  As  to  the 
to  bring  in  a  ehort  Bill  promoting  the  expenditure,  I  understand  that  last  year 
union  of  districts  for  sanitary  pu^)oses,  |  the  Eetums  were  made  by  no  fewer  than 
)  as  to  solve  the  doubts  and  dMcul-  i  530,000  occupiers  of  land  and  owners  of 


ties  which  surrounded  that  part  of  the  'live  stock;  and  not  fewer  than  2,400 
'  revenue  officers  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  facts.  That  work  was  much 
more  extensiTe  than  was  expected,  and 


question, 

CLERGY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CETTM-EWING  said,  he  wished 
tf  State  for 
w  of  the  ap- 


1  much  more  costly ;  and  the  Inland  Be- 
[venue  Department  this  year  ask  for  a 
I  Vote  of  £12,000  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  agricultural  statisticB.  'With 
regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Question 
"  'lie  hon.  Gentleman,  the  two  BetumB 
1866  included  live  stock  and  acre- 
age collected  at  different  periods,    and 


5"'e'™S,f  I"if  /  g»  '""•"?  <^,'"P  ,  ot  the  hon.  GenttenLi,  the  two  Eotunu 

Act,hewilllay  before  Parliament  a  State-  '- 

ment  of  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Colonial 

Eevenup8ibrEcdeaasticalpiuj«8e8,to^  poBt^efwhid.  .._ 

gether  with  the  rehgious  statistics  of  the    £io,000,  was  a  sSm  of  £21,000.     The 
^d;  and,  whether  he  wiU  hiy  before  ;      ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^>     ^, 
Parliament  amulax  informabon  reg^-  I^Tis  a  matter  of  accountbltween  one 
ing  the  whole  of  ^e  other  West  India  ,  Department  and  the  oUier.     The  united 
Cdlomes  and  British  Guiana?  .Returns  of  1867  cost  f  18,000.      Th™. 


Mb.  MONSELL,  in  r 


,  said,  there 


There 

,,  ,  1 .    ..      ^-  •  ■    3     ■  .1.        "3  great  difficulty  in  making  out  these 

would  be  no  objection  to  produce  these  -^^^^  ^^    ^^  aooLra^,    and   the 

""*"""'  Board  of  Trade  will  be  extremely  glad 

if  the  hon  Member  can  give  them  any 

suggestion    which    would  enable  them 

to   do  what  they  undertake  more  ac- 

Mb.  bead  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the  ,  curately. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  When  ;     Mb.  BEAD  said,  he  mahed  to  know 

the  Agricultural  Statistics  will  be  col-  I whethertheestimatoof  £12,000 included 

lected  this  year;  if  Horses  will  be  in-   postage? 


Mb.  BMGHT  said,  that  the  £21,000, 

j  m  1866,  included  postage,  and  so  did  the 
I £18,000  in  the  succeeding  year;  but 
I  the  £12,000  irould  not  indude  postage. 

I    ARHT— THE  MILITIA— TBE  SNIDER 
I  RIFLE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  would  beg 


eluded  in  thoseBetums ;  and,  if  any  other 
attempt  will  be  made  to  render  those  Ee- 
tums more  comprehensive  and  coi^lete, 
especially  with  regard  to  Live  Stock; 
also,  theestimated  cost  of  those  Statistics, 
and  the  amount  of  Postage  included  in 
that  sum ;  and,  why  two  separate  Betums 
in  1866  cost  £10,000,  while  only  one  in 
the  following  year  cost  £18,000  ? 

Mr.  BBIGHT  :  Sir,  it  is  the  intention  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
of  Government  to  collect  the  statistics  on  '  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  War 
the  same  day  as  in  previous  years,  the !  Office  to  supriy  the  Snider  Eifle  to  aU 
25thof  June.    I  believe  it  is  not  intended  the  Militia  Eegiments  for  this  year's 

A.^     1-1^ J „^   T r —     _     J ..:_; ^ j     Tjpi^ -    j.^  i__*.  "t*.  .  ? 


to  take  any  returns  of  horses,   for  . 
reason  which  I  am  veiy  sony  to  s'' 


years 

training ;  and,  if  to  any,  to  what  Eegi- 
ments,    and  upon  what  principle  such 


it  is,  that  the  farmers  are  understood  to  distribution  will  take  place? 
Buspect,  if  anything  is  asked  about  horses,  Mb.  CABDWELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
that  it  is  intended  to  brin^  upon  them  .  twenty-four  re^menta  of  Mihtia  would 
assessed  taxes.  I  hope  tms  is  not  true  be  furnished  with  the  Snider  Eifle,  the 
— and  if  it  is  not,  I  know  no  reason  why  whole  number  of  men  so  armed  being 
borsea  should  not  bo  included — butlun- ,  16,789.  The  principle  on  which  the  ee- 
dorstand  that  is  the  reason  why  they  I  lection  had  been  made  was  thia^-Ihose 
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recriments  had  been  chosen  which  were 

eiSiergoingtoAldershotortoShomcliffe,  ™SH  CHURCH  BILL-{Biix  270  .  ^ 

or  which  within  the  last  three  years  had  (^»'-  ^<>^^*  ^^'  OladHOM,  Mr.  John  Brtgkl, 

most  systematically  devoted  themselves  "Wr.  ChieUtter  ForUscue,  Mr.  AUonuy 

to  rifle  practice.     Four  regiments  were  Oeneralfor  Ireland.) 

in  the  first  category — namely,  the  3rd  second  beadino.    adjoubned  debate. 

Eoyal  Middlesex,  the  5th  Eoyal  Middle-  Ffoueth  hioht,! 

sex,  the  3rd  Koyal  Surrey,  and  the  West  ^                     .         aj- 

Kent.     Twenty  regiments  were  in  the  Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 

other  category  —  namely,   the  Bedford  I^ebate    on    Amendment    TOox>osed    to 

light  Infantiy,  the  Ist  Royal  Cheshire  Question  [18th  March],  "That  the  Bill 

Light  Infantry,   the  2nd  Royal  Ches-  ^^  now  read  a  second  tune ;"  and  which 

shS-e,  the  Cornwall    Rangers,    the   1st  Amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word 

Derby,  the  2nd  Derby  Rmes,  the  East  ''  t^ow,''  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 

Essex  Rifles,  the  East  Kent,  the  Royal  to  add  tbe  words /'upon  this  day  six 

Glamorgan,  the  5th  Royal  Lancashire,  months.  '—{Mr.  jDtsraek.) 

tiie  Royal  North  Lincoln,  the  Royal  Mon-  Question  again  proposed,   ''That  the 

mouthLight  Infantry,  the  Royal  Radnor,  word  *now'   stand  part   of  the  Qaea- 

the  Roval  Wiltshire,  the  Worcester,  the  tion." 

RoyalAberdeen  Highlanders,  the  Queen's  -r.  i.  j.               j 

Edmburffh  Light  Infantry,  the  Inver-  •D^^^^  resumed. 

ness  Hi^and  Light  Infantry,  the  Royal  Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  after  the  re- 
Perth  Rifles,  and  the  Ross  Highland  markable  character  of  this  debate,  which 
Rifles.  has  already  been  prolonged   for  three 

nights,  and  especiaUy  after  the  speeches 

SALMON  FISHERY  BILL.— QUESTION.  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 

Mb.  LIDDELL    said,  he  wished  to  gie  Mender  for  Dublin  Univeraty,  (Dr. 

ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Ball)  and  of  my  hon  and  learn      Fnend 

Home  Department,  What  progress  has  tiie  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir  EoundeU 

been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  f  ahner),  I  feel  it  would  be  unmstifiable 

to  amend  the  Sahnon.  Fishery  Laws  of  ^  ^®  to  make  any  lengthened  observa- 

1861  and  1865;  and  when  he  proposes  ^i^^'  ^^<^^»  ^?®^  other  other  circum- 

to  introduce  such  BiU  ?  stances,  I  should  possibly  have  done,  on 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN  the  question  before  the  House.  I  there- 
said,  in  reply,  that  since  a  deputation  had  fore  propose  to  confine  myself  solely  to 
waited  on  him  upon  this  subject  he  had  2^.®  important  prmciples  involved  in  the 
been  the  foii;unate  recipient  of  much  Bill.  This  meaaure  waa  described,  on 
correspondence  relating  to  it,  and  had  its  first  mtroduction,  as  the  most  grave 
been  endeavouiing  to  mature  a  measui-e  ^^^  arduous  work  ot  legislation  ever 
fortheamendmentofthe  Salmon  Fishery  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Laws  of  1861  and  1865.  At  present  he  ??J  •"•  *^^^^  \*  deserves  that  character. 
could  give  no  more  satisfactory  answer  What  are  we  mvited  by  ttie  G-overnment 
than  that  he  would  endeavour  to  lay  a  *?  ^V    We  are  mvited  for  the  first 

BiU  on  the  table  at  an  early  period.  *^®  ^  -^^r?.  ^^?^— ^^'  with  one 

exception,  I  beheve  I  nught  say  for  the 

IRELAND— RUMOURED  RESIGNATION  ^^^t  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom 

OF  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT.  —^  ^^  ^^^J  ^^  ,*^®  religion  of  the 

oTTVflTTmsr  country  as  a  national  religion,  and  thus 

QUESTION.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  J  ^j^^j^  J  ^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Mr.  VANCE :  Sir,  I  wish  to  ask  the  lative  revolution  in  our  fundamental 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  there  laws,  upon  that  which  is  one  of  the  mofit 
is  any  truth  in  a  rumour  which  I  have  important  of  subjects — one  of  those  sub- 
seen  with  much  regret — namely,  that  jects  that  are  most  dear  to  the  convic- 
Lord  Spencer  has  tendered  his  resigna-  tions  and  feeling  of  a  religious  people. 
tion  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland  ?  I  have  said  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  no  com-  our  history  such  a  mea^sure  has  been 

munication  whatever  to  make  to  the  hon.  proposed.    There  may  have  been  times, 

Gentleman  and  to  the  House  on  the  sub-  some  of  which  were  sdluded  to  last  night 

ject.     I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 

there  is  any  tnith  in  the  rumour.  Eachmond,  when  disestablishment  and 
-3/>*.  CardivcU 
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disendowment  wero  partially,  and  for  a 
short  period,  carried  into  eflfeet ;   but  I 
know  of  no  time  when  either  the  one 
or  the  other  has  been  attempted  except 
on  occasions  of  what  I  may  call  rebel- 
lious  anarchy,   such  as  no  one  would 
desire  to  apply  to  the  present  state  of 
things ;  or  unless  the  trust  on  which  the 
Church  was  founded,  and  the  trust  on 
which  its  property  was  given,  had  been 
so  much  abused  and  perverted  as  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  State.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Bright),  in  that 
most  powerful  and  remarkable   speech 
which  we  heaixl  the  other  night,   re- 
minded us  of  a  saying  of  "Wycliffe,  that 
"  when  endowments  are  abused  Princes 
may  take  them  away."     And  he  added 
thereto  an  aphorism  of  his  own — that 
when  endowments  are  mischievous  Par- 
liament may  divert  them  to  other  uses. 
I  will  not  dispute  either  of  those  say- 
ings, for,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  in 
both  of  them,  but  I  take  them  as  the 
test  by  which  I  to  contend  that  you  can- 
not justify  the  passing  of  this  measure 
on  only  such  grounds ;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  justification,  I  venture 
to  call  a  measure  of  this  kind  a  legis- 
lative revolution.     Now,  I  do  not  say 
that  a  legislative  revolution  is  neces- 
sarily a  bad  thing.     It  may  be  either  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  in  the  present  case  I 
wish  to  try  the  question  by  the  only  test 
which  it  can  be  tried  by — namely^  by 
asking  myself  and  the  House  this  ques- 
tion— From  what  does  such  a  revolution 
arise,  and  to  what  is  it  likely  to  lead 
us?     We  have  had  legislative  revolu- 
tions in  this  country — ^revolutions  in  go- 
vernment and  revolutions  in  religion. 
We  had  a  revolution  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.      We    had    a    revolution 
when  we  excluded  the  House  of  Stuart 
from  the  Throne.     But  from  what,  and 
to  what,  on  those  occasions  did  these  re- 
volutions tend?    The  revolution  at  the 
Beformation   brought  us  j&om  foreifi^ 
interference,  and  what  we  believe  to  be 
corrupting  errors,  to  national  indepen- 
dence and  Protestant  purity  of  faith  and 
worship.      The    revolution  which  took 
place  when  the  House  of  Stuart  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Throne  brought  us  from 
lawless  usurpation  and  invaded  liberty 
to  responsible  government  and  constitu- 
tional freedom.    On  both  occasions,  when 
we    ask  ourselves  from  what,   and  to 


what,   did  those  revolutions  tend,  we 
find    there  was   everything    to   justify 
them  and  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to 
find  fault  with  them.    But  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  same  question   with  re- 
ference to  this  measure  —  from  what, 
and  to  what,  is  it  likely  to  lead?    On 
the  two  occasions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred there  was  no  destruction  of  any- 
thing  which  formed  part  of  our  national 
system.    They  were  Keformations  and 
Kestorations.     But  this  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  measure  of  destruction.    It  vio- 
lates fundamental  laws.    It  invades  pre- 
scriptive rights.      It  abolishes  institu- 
tions hitherto  deemed  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  Now,  I  will 
endeavour  to  apply  my  test  to  this  mea- 
sure, and  I  will  apply  it  to  both  the 
objects  which  it  proposes — disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment;    and  as  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Eichmond  applied  an  adjective  to  the 
latter  of  those  objects,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  an  adjective  to  the 
former,  because  I  think  it  will  more  fully 
illustrate  the  argument  I  wish  to  press 
upon  the  House.     My  hon.  and  learned 
Kiend  added  **  imiversal "  to  disendow- 
ment, and  the  adjective  I  would  add  is 
**  entire"  to  disestablishment.     I  shall 
speak  of   entire   disestablishment    and 
**  universal  disendowment."     My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend    the  Member    for 
Eichmond  supports  the  measure  upon 
the  first  principle  involved  in  it — ^namely, 
entire  disestablishment;  but  he  objects 
to  the  measure  with  reference  to  the 
other  principle    it    involves — universal 
disendowment.    But  why  does  he  draw 
that  distinction  ?    As  far  as  I  can  follow 
him — and  he  spoke  so  clearly  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  follow  him  on  every 
pomt — his  reason  for  supporting   the 
measure  with  reference  to  oisestablish- 
ment  was  this — it  was  so  important  to 
give  satisfaction  and  peace  to  Ireland 
Uiat  he  would  willingly  remove  all  those 
symbols  and  tokens  of  civil  superiority 
and  political  ascendancy  which  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  character  of 
an  Establishment.    Well,  that  is  an  in- 
telligible ground;   and  if  disestablish- 
ment were  confined  to  that  point,  and  to 
that  point  only,  I  can  understand  why 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  supported 
that  portion  of  the  Bill.    But  there  are 
circumstances  involved  in  an  Establish- 
ment which  are  not  necessarily  connected 
either  with  civil  superiority  or  political 
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t^vsu  jiMt  2i«%  «titk  "viii:::  ^^'^a  22.  £tf:A.^oi&*' 

'wWifh  ^r^yitx  h/A,  xherhif^r*^,  to  be  taken 
avar  Uli  th/r  'XfiTiirj  2szA  ihh  lahr  agree 
11^^  V/  4^/ ;  &&/1  h  iUsjAif^.  lu  iL&  last  (laoEr. 
tfc/;  Ktsymutstfj  fA  Wi  CV/wTi  aa  a  jnia- . 

i'hvmh^  and  a/i  a  inriiyfr  guarantee 
Hic^msd  satj  ^:fAhmau^f^  a.mrpati<>n, 
yfn%fA}ifif  it  <:fmih%  (rf/ta  abroad  orwhe- 
tfi/;r  It  oiiginau^  at  bom^r ;  and  tfai& ' 
mpr^iia/,7'  ix,  in  fa^/t,  made  manifesFt 
f AftJy  br  the  tnr^r&iiffn,  of  ri^ts  inbercfnt 
III  tJi/;  KTffwn  alfrnf^f  that  w  to  gay,  of 
h'r^rfj  and  iVuftj^rVi  ;  partly  liy  the  ap- ' 
\ftniiiui*iiii  <A  Biiihopfj  iff  have  the 
C'lmrg^^  <^rrc'r  tliofe^.*  wrefj  and  dioceees,  and  . 
I/artJy  by  huiijK/rting  the  »ux>remacy  of' 
th/;  Jaw  whidi  »ermre«  the  faith  bo  I 
\tT(A4y(ifA  thrr/ugh  the  in>$trumentality 
of  your  <^/i*'n  tribunab*.  If  that  be  a 
fiiir  f\(it¥nniAA<ni  of  wliat  E^ftabliahment 
JifiplieH,  it  iH  iKfrfdfiily  obvious  that 
a  great  many  of  thr.^.»  things  do  not 
tftxuih  either  civil  superiority  or  political 
W¥'jm(lan(j ;  and  wnon  it  is  necessary 
i4i  [jrew^rvo  an  Establishment  for  these 
DiingH,  I  think  my  learned  Friend  went 
too  far  wlien  he  said  that  ho  coidd  suj)- 
port  the  whrjlo  of  the  first  part  of  tliis 
JJill,  involving  as  it  does  the  removal 
of  many  cjircumstancos  connnectcd  with 
your  (yhnrch,  which  are,  in  fact,  noces- 
M/iry  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
itMolf.  What  do(j8  the  Bill  do  in  all 
th<5Ho  pariJculars?  One  portion  of  the 
IJill  diHHolves  (5very  cori)oration,  aggre- 
gate or  Hoh>,  and  olfectualJy  puts  an 
end  to  T)arochial  organization  ;  it  takes 
away  all  the  property  of  the  Church 
and  vcmts  it  in  CummisBioners;  so  that 
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ociE^zrs  is  asT  bssefiee,  and  somebody  is 
c<x  i^adj  azai  wilEng  to  siqp|^  meoais  of 
bis  onrn  f*^r  the  pazpoee,  so  thiit  it  cttUkcK 
be  fiEed  np.  tbe  eocgregmtiop  behwgiBg 
to  dk^  cimrclic^  tiiat  pazisli  win  be  de- 
{ffxTcd  of  rigikts  enjoyed  £ar  three  ces- 
tnms.      Nor  does  it    stop  these;    for 
nnleffi  joa  suppose  the  eni£nnneiits  toq 
are  going  to  take  away  to  be  casoaDj 
rej^aced.  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to 
insure  the  continnance  of  the  religions 
ministratioiis  which  that  paziah  now  pos- 
sesees;  and  when  yon  hare  taken  away 
all  the  property  of  the  Chinch  that  parish 
most  rely  entirely  upon  Toluntary  con- 
tiibntions  io  make  good  the  spoHatioii 
which  has  deprived  it  of  its  property. 
But  the  strong  point  in  my  mind  is  the 
change  which  the  BOl  will  effect  as  to 
the  severance  of  the  Boyal   supremacy 
from  the  Church  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  removing  that  control  which 
has  been  found  necessary,  and,   I  be- 
lieve,  will  be  found  necessary,  to  the 
continued  freedom  of  the  Church.     It  is 
through  that  supremacy,  and   thiou^ 
that  cuone,  that  your  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship  have  been  preserved.      Through 
that  supremacy,  and  through,  that  alone, 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,   innovationfiy 
and  to   a  still   further  extent    fiitual- 
ism,  have  been,  and  may  be  checked. 
Through  that,  and  through  that  alone, 
a  barrier  is  reared  against  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Church   of  sceptical  ra- 
tionalism, on  the  one  hand,  or  8€u>erdotal 
intolerance  on  the  other.     Now,  Sir,  the 
answer  which  is  given  to  the  objections 
that  may  bo  taken  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill  is  two-fold.  First,  it  is  said — "  There 
is  a  new  body  provided  which  will  take 
care  of  these  matters  as  well  as  tJ^ey  have 
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been  taken  care  of  by  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown."  My  answer  is  that  the 
new  body  is  such  a  shadowy  substance 
at  present,  that  I  cannot  judge  what 
powers  it  will  have,  or  how  far  it  will 
exercise  them  to  meet  the  difficulty  I  am 
pointing  out.  And  my  second  answer 
would  be  that  I  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther you  can  substitute  such  a  new 
body  as  will  effectually  secure  the  same 
guarantees  as  we  now  possess.  But 
then  it  is  said — **  GKve  freedom  to  the 
Church,  and  then  your  Church  will  do 
as  other  free  Churches  have  done;  all 
your  difficulties  will  be  met  by  the  in- 
creased enthusiasm  which  you  will  excite 
among  the  people."  The  answer  to  that 
point  given  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Mqmber  for  Richmond  last 
night  was  so  powerful  and  so  succinct 
that  I  will  not  weaken  it  by  adding 
much  of  my  own.  But  I  supplement  it 
to  this  extent,  that  I  value  freedom  in 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  matters  not 
less  than  any  Gentleman  in  this  House. 
I  believe  that  freedom  can  do  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  also  believe  that  the  most 
perfect  freedom  you  can  give  the  Church, 
imaided  and  unassisted,  will  never  meet 
all  the  difficulties  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded. There  are  three  Churches  now 
in  Ireland,  and  yet  the  ministers  of  those 
Churches,  with  all  the  appliances  to  meet 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  with  all  the  activity  to 
spread  their  own  doctrine  and  discipline, 
are  still  insufficient  to  penetrate  the  dark 
recesses  of  ignorance  and  vice  which, 
unhappily,  exist  around  them.  Take 
away  one  of  those  Churches,  cripple  its 
resources,  curb  its  influence,  and  igno- 
ranco  and  vice  will  be  added  to  more 
and  more.  No  one  can  believe  that 
ignorance  or  vice  ever  did  or  ever  will 
seek,  by  its  own  aid,  instruction  from 
without  or  correction  fit)m  within.  I 
have  quoted  before  in  this  House  an 
observation  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  citing  again  a  remarK 
that  is  as  beautifcd  as  it  is  true.  Dr. 
Chalmers  said  that  **  Christianity  must 
go  forth  in  quest  of  human  nature— for 
human  nature  unenlightened  and  unin- 
structed,  would  never  go  forth  in  quest 
of  Christianity."  Tiy  the  principle 
on  a  kindred  subject.  If  anything 
would  convince  you  that  the  mere  vo- 
limtary  principle  cannot  grapple  with 
all  its  difficulties,  let  us  see  what  has 
happened    in    the    case    of   education. 


The  voluntary  principle  is  that  on  which 
we  have  have  all  been  endeavouring  to 
rely  for  the  education  of  the  people  ;  but 
we  have  aided  it  by  large  contnbutions 
from  the  State.  What  is  the  result? 
Those  who  have  been  the  greatest  advo- 
cates of  the  volimtary  principle  are  now 
becoming  the  greatest  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory rates  for  building  schools,  and 
even  of  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the 
children.  If,  then,  thie  voluntary  prin- 
ciple has  failed  with  reference  to  educa- 
tion, I  fear  it  will  also  fail  if  that  is  the 
only  thing  to  which  you  trust  for  pre- 
serving religion  among  our  people.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  I  come 
on  this  portion  of  the  Bill  is  this — that 
disestablishment,  although  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  sanctioned  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  might  remove  any  complaint  on 
the  ground  of  civil  superiority  or  political 
ascendancy,  ought  not  to  be  touched  or 
shaken  in  the  least  degree  when  that 
Establishment  is  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion.  I  turn  now  to  the 
question  of  disendowment,  and  here  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Roimdell 
Palmer)  has  so  grappled  with  and 
mastered  the  whole  subiect  that  it  saves 
me  from  making  any  Remarks  that  one 
might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  urge  to 
the  House.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
observations  which  occur  to  me  on  this 
subject,  and  firstly,  in  consequence  of 
the  ve^  singular  speech  which  we  heard 
last  night  from  tne  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  speech  was  so  unsatis- 
factory as  to  make  me  desirous  to  offer 
to  the  House  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  If 
I  understood  him  aright,  he  had  the 
boldness  to  assert  that  the  Government 
were  only  making  new  regulations  which 
could  not  inflict  injury  on  anyone.  Now, 
let  us  examine  that  saying  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  What  is  done  by  the 
Bill?  You  cannot  deny,  at  any  rate, 
that  there  is  a  forcible  seizure  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  the  abnega- 
tion of  all  prescriptive  rights  to  that  pro- 
perty, without  any  pretence  or  allegation, 
and  certainly  without  any  proof  that  that 
property  has  been  in  any  respect  so  per- 
verted and  abused  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  away.  And,  having  seized  the 
property,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  produce  of  the  property — as  it  will 
be  called  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
which  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  may 
be  permitted  to  call,  without  being  re- 
primanded— the  spoil  to  be  derived  from 
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that  property?  Krst  of  all  yon  con-! 
siderately  say  that  the  Church  may  still 
retain  the  fabrics,  but  on  the  condition 
that  it  nndertakes  to  support  them. 
These  churches  have  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  fund  set  apart  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  fabrics,  and  that  fund  you 
are  going  to  take  away,  and  having 
taken  it  away,  you  say  you  are  »>ing  to 
leave  us  possession  of  the  churches,  but 
on  the  condition  that  we  support  them. 
And  then  my  right  hon.  Friend  says 
that  this  \&  doing  an  act  which  does  in- 
jury to  no  one.  Then,  what  are  you 
goin^  to  do  with  glebe  houses  ?  You 
indu%ently  leave  them  the  property  of 
the  rectors,  and  on  what  condition  ?  On 
this  condition,  that  they  buy  them  back 
&g;ain  by  purchasing  the  site  on  which 
they  stand.  This  is  a  most  considerate 
ana  condescending  way  of  dealing  with 
the  owners  of  these  glebe  houses  which 
have  had  so  much  money  expended  on 
them  out  of  the  savings  of  those  who 
inhabit  them,  that  I  believe  they  have 
bought  them  ten  times  over.  WTiat  do 
you  do  with  the  residue  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Church  property?  You 
divide  it  into  three  parts,  and  you  say 
that  you  will  convert,  for  the  purpose 
of  vested  interests,  a  certain  portion 
into  terminable  annuities ;  but  as  these 
will  be  exhausted  one  after  another  as 
lives  fall  in,  you  make  no  provision 
for  the  congregations  attending  those 
churches,  and  who  are  really  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  benefit  of  those 
churches,  of  which  the  clergy,  to  whom 
you  are  going  to  give  the  termin- 
able annuities,  are  smiply  and  solely 
the  trustees.  And  yet  you  say  that  in 
doing  that  by  which  you  deprive  the 
congregations  of  their  churches,  of  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  they  have 
hitherto  possessed,  you  inflict  injury  on 
no  one.  With  wonderful  inconsistency 
you  deal  in  a  different  manner  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Boman  Catholics. 
You  capitalizQ  their  incomes  in  order 
that  they  may  possess  that  permanent  en- 
dowment which  you  deny  to  the  Church. 
I  will  not  say  that  is  done  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Church  of  its  endowments 
and  means  of  worship,  but  you  do  it  in 
a  manner  which  has  that  effect.  I  now 
turn  to  the  third  portion  of  the  fund — 
to  that  portion  which  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  calls  surplus  pro- 
perty. What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  ?    You  are  going  to  divert  it  from 
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the  purpose  for  which  alone  it  was  ori- 
inally  given  to  other  pnrposee,  which, 
owever  beneficial  they  may  be,  are  not 
the  purposes  of  the  original  donors. 
Then  hon.  Members  have  heard  a  great 
deal  on  the  subject  of  coiporation  and  cor- 
porate funds.  One  would  have  thoti^^  in 
listening  to  these  remarks  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  all  these  rectories  being 
so  many  corporations  is  a  reason  why 
you  are  entiued  to  deal  with  ihe  pro- 
perty of  those  corporations  just  as  you 
wish.  On  what  basis  such  a  propoeition 
rests  I  do  not  know.  You  may  say 
that  the  State  has  a  right  to  resume  ana 
to  deal  with  this  property.  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  ablest  jurists  ana 
the  profoundest  Statesmen  that  ever 
lived,  no  such  right  has  ever  been  re- 
cognized, and  I  hope  never  will  be  re- 
cognized, as  that  the  State  may  seize 
hold  of  any  property  of  that  kind.  The 
State  is  the  guardian  and  regulator  of 
this  kind  of  property,  but  not  its  pro- 
prietor. The  State  has  a  right  to  lay 
down  rules,  to  give  directions,  to  pre- 
scribe conditions,  on  which  any  and  aU 
property,  including  the  property  of  cor- 
porations, may  be  aoquired,  held,  en- 
joyed, alienated,  disposed  of,  and  trans- 
mitted, either  by  purchase  or  descent. 
But  if  those  rules,  directions,  and  con- 
ditions are  once  complied  with,  then,  as 
soon  as  any  parties,  whether  individuals 
or  corporations,  possess  the  property, 
according  to  these  rules,  directions,  and 
conditions,  nothing  can  entitle  you,  either 
in  reason  or  in  justice,  to  take  it  away, 
unless  you  can  show  that  the  property 
has  been  so  perverted  and  abused  that 
the  State  has  a  right  to  resume  it.  Sir, 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  thero  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  j)roperty  in  this 
case  and  other  corporate  properly,  inas- 
much as  it  came  to  the  Church  by  con- 
quest and  by  wrong.  [Ministerial  che^rsJ] 
Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  cheer 
that  observation.  Whether  it  has  come 
to  the  Church  by  conquest  and  by  wrong 
would  embark  us  upon  too  long  an  ar- 
gument at  the  present  moment.  But 
whether  the  consequence  which  you  in- 
tend to  draw  from  that  proposition  fol- 
lows is  a  matter  which  I  think  may  be 
very  shortly  disposed  of.  What  does 
all  prescription  mean  but  a  right  to 
hold  property  which,  for  long  periods  of 
years,  h^  been  held  by  any  person  with- 
out challenge  ?  Last  Session  we  had  in 
this  House  one  who  is  not  now  among 
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lis — a  great  thinker  and  a  great  Liberal 
—one  not  unfriendly  to  those  among 
our  Irish  fellow-countrymen  who  would 
desire  to  legislate  with  regard  to  Ireland 
in  a  way  which  those  upon  this  side  of 
the  House  might  not  always  approve, 
would  he  haye  encouraged  the  holding 
of  a  doctrine  such  as  I  have  adverted  to 
about  a  title  by  conquest  and  by  wrong? 
In  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  he  told  you  what  is 
the  real  truth  in  regard  to  the  case, 
that  the  property  of  Celand — ^I  am  not 
speaking  of  Church  property  only,  be- 
cause it  applies  to  both  —  that  the 
hand  of  time  had  passed  over  them,  and 
that  the  reversal  of  an  injustice,  if  it 
was  an  injustice,  might  become  in  the 
minds  of  all  reasonable  men  an  injustice 
the  more.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  the  passage  to  the  House — 

"The  alien  ChnrcU  indeed  remaiDt,  bat  is  no 
loDger  supported  by  a  lery  from  the  Catholic 
tillers  of  the  soil ;  it  has  become  a  charge  on  the 
rent  paid  by  them  mostly  to  Protestant  landlords. 
The  confiscations  have  not  been  rcTersed,  but  the 
hand  of  time  has  passed  orer  them ;  they  hare 
reached  the  stage  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of  rea- 
sonable men,  the  rcTersal  of  an  injustice  if  an  in- 
justice the  more." 

I  now  pass  to  another  portion  of  the 
subject—namely,  the  consequences  of 
admitting  doctrines  which  you  propose 
to  act  upon,  and  the  application  of  tiiose 
doctrines  to  the  case  before  us.  These 
doctrines  may  generally  be  described, 
as  what  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
calls  the  doctrine  of  ry  prSs,  which  doc- 
trine has  been  further  illustrated  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Now, 
according  to  that  doctrine,  the  equitable 
doctrine  of  /?y  prh  to  which  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  alluded,  nothing 
is  more  sound,  notlung  is  more  true, 
than  that  when  property  is  impressed 
with  a  charitable  object,  and  a  part  of 
this  object  fcdls,  you  may  treat  the  pro- 
perty with  respect  to  which  the  object 
has  so  failed  as  still  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  trust,  and,  therefore,  as 
properly  applicable  to  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  given.  JBut 
what  possible  bearing  can  mat  doctrine 
have  upon  a  case  where  the  purpose  for 
which  the  property  was  originally  given 
has  not  failed,  and  where  the  original 
purpose  is  totally  different  from  that 
to  which  you  now  propose  to  apply  it  ? 
The  two  cases  have  no  analogy,  and 
cannot  be  argued  or  determined  upon 


the  same  ground.  But  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  steps  in  with 
that  beautiful  peroration  to  his  most 
powerful  speech — powerfid  as  much  in 
the  moral  sentiment  which  it  inculcated 
as  it  was  intellectually  grand  in  itself — 
and  he  endeavours  to  impose  on  this  pro- 
perty a  religious  character,  suggesting 
that  in  following  the  advice  that  he 
would  give  us  we  are  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Our  Divine  Master.  He  pointed 
out,  and  very  truly,  that  there  was  no- 
thing more  remarkable  in  the  Founder 
of  that  religion  than  the  way  in  which 
He  went  about  doing  good,  healing  the 
sick,  giving  speech  to  me  dumb,  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  and  sight  to  the  blmd ;  and 
though,  he  said,  we  could  not  hope  to 
imitate  Him  in  those  miraculous  gifts, 
we  could  do  what  was  in  our  power  to 
do — namely,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  humanify  in  all  those  calamities  which 
befall  us.  These,  no  doubt,  were  some 
of  the  attributes  and  proofs  of  the 
Messiahship.  But  they  were  not  the 
only  proofs — they  were  not  the  only 
attributes.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
omitted  that  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  among  His  attri- 
butes— that  **  to  the  poor  the  Gospel 
was  preached."  It  is  the  glory  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  that  it  has 
founded  and  erected  hospitals  and  infir- 
maries for  all  those  afflidions  which  be- 
fall man.  But  it  is  not  less  the  glory 
and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  that  it 
has  provided  means  and  offices  of  reli- 
gion for  all  those  who  would  otherwise 
De  deprived  of  them,  and  of  those  by 
whom  the  establishments  so  founded  are 
used  and  valued  the  great  mass  are  the 
poor  of  the  land.  As  a  comment  upon 
the  text  to  which  I  have  been  alluding, 
let  me  remind  the  House  of  a  sterling 
passage  in  the  writings  of  M.  Chateau- 
briand— 

"  The  strength  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  coU 
tage  of  the  poor ;  for  its  basis  is  as  durable  as  the 
"taiiserj  of  man  on  which  it  exists;  *  to  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached.' " 

What  is  the  inference  that  we  ought  to 
draw  ?  It  is  that  the  charitable  object 
of  providing  for  human  suffering  is  a 
thing  which  we  ought  not  only  to  en- 
courage, but  to  defend  and  preserve; 
but  that  the  other  object  of  preserving 
and  supporting  religion  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  is  one 
not  inferior,  perhaps  even  sujjerior,  in 
importance  to  it.     You  can^  tK<^it55&^?Kfe^ 
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in  my  opinion,  no  more  take  away  those  295  glebe  houses,  there   are   now,  980, 
funds  which  were   given  for  the    be-  which    you  are  kind    and    considerate 
nefit  of  the  poor,   and  for  the  purpose  enough  to  tell  the  rectors  they  may  have 
of  providing  religious  services  for  the  liberty  to  purchase  at  their  foil  value, 
poor,  in  order  to  give  them  to  chari-  But  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  simply  to  the 
table  institutions  which,  under  other  cir-  material  improvement  in  the  condition 
cumstances,  might  be  entitled  to  receive  of  the  Irish  Church ;  it  has  also  made 
them,  than  you  would  be  justified  in  great  advances  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
taking  away  from  those  institutions  any  improvement.    I  was  astonished  to  hear 
of  the  funds  which  they  possess  to  apply  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
them  to  the  preaching  of  tha  Gospel,  of  the  Exchequer  say  last  ni^lit  that  the 
The  argument,  therefore,  of  the  Ptesi-  Church  in  Ireland  was  set  ag^ainst  the 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  it  seems  to  whole  nation.    Such  exaggerated  lan- 
me  will  not  support  the  application  of  guage  as  that  ought  not  to  mil  £rom  any 
the  surplus  which  he  proposes.     I  have  person  in  this  House,  and  still  less  from 
said  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  my  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.   But  is  it  true  ? 
observations  that  if  the  gifts  of  former  I  will  not  appeal  for  evidence  on  the 
times  now  vested  in  the  Church  have  point  to  the  testimony  of  friends  of  the 
been  perverted  or  abused— or,  I  will  Irish  Church,  or  to  members  of  the  Irish 
add,  if  you  can  show,  as  you  sometimes  Church.    I  will  not  appeal,  although  I 
think  you  can,  that  they  are  no  longer  might  fairly  do  so,  to  iaiQ  striking  testi- 
useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  mony  which  was  borne  three  years  ago 
were  given — ^then  I  will  admit  that,  under  to  the  courage,  zeal,  and  purity  of  the 
proper  restrictions,  you  might  have  a  members  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  by 
claim  to  some  of  tib.ese  funds  for  the  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  Head  di 
charitable  purposes  to  which  you  intend  the  Government ;  but  I  hope  the  House 
to  apply  them.     But  what  is  tiie  state  of  will  allow  me  to  appeal  to  the  testimony 
things  r    You  talk  as  if  the  Church  of  of  two  witnesses,  neither  of  wliom  could 
Ireland  had  entirely  failed  in  its  mission,  be  suspected  of  partiality  or  prejudice. 
You  talk  as  if  she  were  sleeping  over  In  the  first  place,  I  will  appecd  to  the 
her  interests  and  neglecting  her  people ;  Boman  Catholic  Church,  to  the  evidence 
as  if  she  had  neither  outward  activity  of  a  Boman  Catholic  Bishop ;  and,  se- 
nor  inward  life.     But  what  is  the  real  condly,  to  an  English  dignitary,   who 
state  of  things  ?    There  may  imdoubtedly  has  had  many  opportunities  of  collecting 
have  been  abuses  and  anomahes  in  the  information  upon  the  subject,  and  who  is 
Church,  and  possibly  there  may  be  some  calm-judging,  thoughtful,  and  fair-deal- 
still.     But  during  the  last  thirty  years  ing.    Now,  what  does  Bishop  Moriarty 
many  of  these  have  been  removed ;  plu-  say  ?    Bishop  Moriarty,  in  his  letter  ad- 
ralities  have  been  done  away  with ;  sine-  dressed  to  Ms  clergy,  in  the  diocese  of 
cures,  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception,  I  Kerry,  says — 

believe,  of  one,  have  been   abolished;       "  In  every  relation  ia  life  the  Protestani  olergj 

parishes    have    been    in     some    cases  we  find  among  us  are  not  only  blameless,  bat  e«- 

united,  in  others  divided,  as  union  or  timable  and  edifying ;  they  aro  peaceful  wiUi  all. 

division    best  tended    to    promote   the  ^'^^  ^.  *J^®^''  °f  ^^^o?"  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^^  when  they 

.    .         i      i>      T    •  j_'i.    .•  "^^  come  into  contact  With  them :  and  we  know  that 

interests  of  rehgion ;  contributions  have  o^  ^any  occasions  they  would  be  more  acUye  and 

been  levied  upon  the  richer  hvinffs  to  beneficent,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  appear  med- 

make  good  the  smaller  incomes  oi  the  dling,  nor  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  tampering  witb 

clergy,  and  so  active  in  all  these  mate-  *^®  P^'  Catholics.     In  bearing,  manners,  and 

rial  improvements  has  the  Church  been  fc.t?.^ThT.i^'^^^^^^^ 

.,v     ^r     1  1  11  ',  theologians,  they  are  accomplisnea  scholars  and 

With  its  lay  members,  as  weU  as  its  polished  gentlemen.  There  is  little  interoonns 
clergy,  that  I  should  just  like  to  mention  between  them  and  us,  but  they  cannot  escape  our 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  within  observation ;  and  sometimes,  when  we  notice  their 
sixty-eiffht  years  of  the  present  time,  quiet,  decorous,  and  modest  course  of  lUb,  we  find 
both  as  regards  the  numter  of  clergy,  ^""^^^^^  «»^^"«  expression  to  the  wish- 
the  benefices,  the  churches,  and  the  '  Talis  cum  sis  utinam  noster  esses.' " 
glebe  houses.  In  1800  there  were  1,200  ^'^  *h©  "g^*  ^^^-  Gentleman  the 
clergy,  there  are  now  2,200 ;  there  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  hear- 
then,  1,120  benefices,  there  are  now  ing  that  expression  of  opinion,  say  that 
1,510  ;  there  were  then,  1,000  churches,  *^®  I^sh  Church  has  set  itself  up  against 
there  are  now,  1,579;  there  were  then,  *^®  whole  nation?    With  the  peimifision 
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of  the  House,  I  will  advert  to  the  other 
witness  to  whom  I  referred.  What  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster upon  the  subject?  In  a  book 
upon  the  Three  Churches  in  Ireland, 
wnich  he  has  recently  published — and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  this 
book  before  this  measure  was  before  the 
public — after  alluding  to  the  influence 
which  the  Established  Church  exercises 
even  over  Eoman  Catholics,  he  remarks — 

<*  Thii  poiition  Irish  established  clerffy  owe  to 
their  •oonneotion  with  the  English  State  and 
Charoh.  Other  changes  may  take  place  in  their 
condition  ;  their  bishoprics  may  be  retrenched  ; 
their  parochial  ministntions  may  be  curtailed  ; 
their  roTenues  may  be  diminished ;  but  so  long  as 
their  position  is  preserved,  their  peculiar  useful- 
ness remains ;  if  this  is  taken  away,  they  may  still 
perform  functions  common  to  those  of  other 
Churches,  but  their  peculiar  yocation  is  gone. 
The  Episcopal  Church  may  become  an  aggressive 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  sect ;  it  will  cease  to 
be  what,  with  all  its  fiiults,  it  has  hitherto  been — 
the  one  religious  institution  which  most  con* 
stantly  fbsterod  liberty  of  thought  and  action, 
most  steadily  exercised  a  moderating  influence  on 
the  country." 

Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  hear- 
ing that  testimony,  adhere  to  his  state- 
ment that  the  endowments  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  have  been  so  abused  that  they 
ought  to  be  tftken  away  —  or  that  they 
are  so  mischievous  that  Parliament  can 
divert  them  to  other  uses  ?  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  express  my  views  shortly, 
but  I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  at  neater 
length  than  I  intended.  As  1  feel 
strongly  upon  the  subject,  however,  I 
should  wisn  to  compress  what  I  have 
said  into  a  smaller  compass,  and,  there- 
fore, I  trust  that  the  House  will  forgive 
me  when  I  put  into  a  few  short  sen- 
tences my  principal  objections  to  the  Bill 
before  us.  My  broad  objection  to  dis- 
establishment is  simply  this  —  that  for 
the  first  time  the  State  is  no  longer  to 
recognize  their  duty  in  securing  reugion 
and  religious  ordinances  to  the  people, 
although  they  possess  them  now.  My 
broad  objection  to  disendowment  is  this 
—  that  you  are  taking  away  the  means 
by  which  that  religion  and  those  reli- 
gious ordinances  can  be  secured  to  the 
people  who  belong  to  the  Church,  and 
are  diverting  it  to  purposes  for  which  it 
was  never  intended.  My  broad  obiection 
to  the  Bill  which  proposes  a  combmation 
of  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
is  that  by  it  you  will  recognize  the  prin- 
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ciple  and  introduce  the  mischief  of  an 
emesiastical  commimism ;  at  all  events, 
you  will  shake  and  unsettle  the  laws  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  property,  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  you  argue  the  question,  in  ^ig- 
land  also.  Possibly  you  will  shake  and 
unsettle  the  laws  relating  to  other  pro- 
perty ;  and  certainly  you  will  shake  and 
unsettle  the  laws  which  relate  to  the 
property  of  corporations.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  I  believe  that  this  measure, 
instead  of  promoting  the  reli^ous  peace 
of  Ireland,  will  impede  religious  pro- 
gress ;  I  believe  it  will  alter  the  moral 
and  reH^ous  condition  of  a  ^reat  part 
of  the  Irish  people ;  I  believe  it  will  cre- 
ate a  void  in  the  remoter  districts  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  denser  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation of  that  country,  which  the  ut- 
most eflforts  of  voluntaryism  will  never 
be  able  to  fill  up.  Viewing  the  question 
politically,  and  having  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligations which  the  Oovemment  of  a 
coimtry  owes  to  its  people,  I  cannot  but 
see  that  you  are  destroying  grants,  annul- 
ling charters,  and  disturbing  settlements 
upon  which  rest  the  rights,  not  only  of 
the  clergy,  but  of  the  laity  also,  while 
you  are  overturning  at  once  the  most  so- 
lemn compact  ever  made  between  two 
independent  Legislatures,  which  was 
declared  to  be  essential,  and  which 
was  covenanted  to  be  perpetual ;  and 
you  are  doing  this  at  the  fiat  of  the 
stronger  party  against  the  will  of  the 
weaker  party,  whom,  by  that  very  com- 
pcu^,  you  have  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  resist  your  acts. 
These  are  the  objections  I  entertain  to 
the  Bill.  The  rignt  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said 
this  measure  will  strengthen  the  Union, ' 
and  restore  harmony.  K  it  would  have 
that  effect,  we  ought  to  make  great  sa- 
crifices to  secure  such  a  result ;  but  my 
belief  and  conviction  is,  that  it  will  have 
a  contrary  effect.  I,  therefore,  revert  to 
what  I  said  at  the  commencement — and 
say  deliberately  —  that  this  is  a  revolu- 
tion —  a  legislative  revolution,  indeed  — 
but  still  a  revolution  of  the  worst  kind ; 
and  when  I  consider  from  what  it  is 
taking,  and  to  what  it  is  dragging  us, 
I  trust  that  Parliament  will  yet  pause 
before  it  will  allow  such  a  measure  as 
that  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sib  HENEY  LYTTON  BULWER  : 
My  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Walpole) 
seems  to  think  that  liberty  and  proa- 
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perity  were  introduced  in  past  times 
into  Ireland  by  civil  war  and  revolu- 
tion. I  hope  that  by  introducing 
laws  favourable  to  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  into  Ireland  to  prevent  fu- 
ture civil  wars  and  revolutions.  I 
shall  not  attempt,  however,  to  argue 
the  question  before  us  either  as  a  law- 
yer or  a  theologian,  neither  shall  I  en- 
ter deeplv  into  subjects  which  would 
take  me  m)m  the  main  point  we  have 
to  decide — which  is  not  merely  how  to 
deal  with  the  Irish  Church,  but  how  to 
govern  Ireland.  For  centuries  that 
country  has  been  governed  under  a 
system  of  inequality  and  partiality,  and 
to  the  support  of  tnat  system  has  been 
brought  the  greatest  perseverance,  the 
greatest  talents,  and  all  the  resources 
of  Imperial  power.  And  yet,  little  by 
little,  the  ground  upon  which  we  have 
stood  has  been  crumbHng  from  un- 
der our  feet,  so  that  we  are  now  on 
the  last  spot  on  which  the  battle  of 
equality  or  inequality,  of  partiality  or 
impartiality  has  to  be  fought.  Resist- 
ance at  this  period  seems  to  me  an  ana- 
chronism. When  England  allowed  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  electors  in  1 793, 
she  made  it  certain  that  they  would  be- 
fore long  be  elected.  When  in  1829 
political  supremacy  was  given  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  majority,  it  became 
certain  that  religious  supremacy  would 
not  long  remain  to  a  Protestant  mi- 
nority. From  the  earliest  period  that 
I,  have  thought  upon  this  matter,  I 
have  entertained  the  opinions  I  now 
entertain.  Many  years  ago,  standing 
on  the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  I  said 
what  I  now  repeat — namely,  that  I 
could  conceive  a  Statesman  following  any 
policy  except  an  impossible  policy  ;  and 
I  then  thought  our  policy  impossible,  for 
it  had  not  adoj)ted  the  justice  which  con- 
ciKated,  and  it  had  abandoned  the  au- 
thority which  commanded.  It  is  said 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  is  pre- 
mature and  inconsiderate  in  its  provisions. 
I  can  bring  forward  an  authority  against 
this  charge  ?  In  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Grenville  Memoirs  the  other  day,  I 
found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Wynn 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated 
December  1st,  a  letter  in  which  Mr. 
Wynn  said  that  he  had  talked  to  Lord 
Liverpool  that  very  day  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  that  Lord  Liverpool  avowed 
that  he  saw  no  way  of  finally  settling 
Irish  difficulties,  except  either  giving  up 
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the   Protestant   Church    or  converting 
the  Catholics  to  Protestantism.     No  one, 
I  believe,  now  contends  for  the  reali- 
zation   of   the   latter    alternative^  and 
we  thus  revert  to  the  former  one,  and 
are  only  at  this  moment  carrying  out 
the  conclusion  come  to  more  ^an  forty 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  mode- 
rate   and  practical   of  English  States- 
man— a  Statesman  whose  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  Church  was  only  limited  by 
his  interest  in  the  British  Empire.    I  do 
not  say  that  the  Bill  by  which  we  do 
so  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.     Yarioos 
hon.   Gentlemen    opposite  have    found 
fault   with  some    of   its    details.      Its 
supporters  do  not  say  they  sliall  adopt 
all  those  details  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  for  discussing  them  ;    but   we 
are  now  discussing  its  principles,  and 
these  we  do  say  that  we  adopt  with  all 
our  minds  and  all  our  hearts,  and  will 
defend  against  our  anta^nists,  whose 
accusations  we  repudiate   as  based  on 
erroneous    suppositions,    and    mistaken 
prejudices.      What  are    these    accusa- 
tions ?    First,  that  we  intend  to  violate 
or  repeal  the  Act  of  Union.     Now,  we 
do  not  intend  to  violate  or  repeal  this 
Act.     We  intend  to  alter  it.      Why? 
because  Ireland  has  altered.    When  this 
Act  was  passed  only  Protestants  hsA  poli- 
tical power  in  Ireland.  At  this  time  fto- 
testants  and  Catholics  exercise  political 
power  on  equal  terms.  The  political  Ire- 
land of  to-day  is  not  the  political  Ireland 
of  seventy  years  ago,  and  therefore,  wish- 
ing our  political  union  with  3j:eland  to 
be  a  political  reality  and  not  a  political 
fiction,  we  change  our  arrangements  with 
Ireland  to  suit  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  Irish  affairs.      We  are  next 
accused  of  the  confiscation    of  Church 
property.  Now  the  nature  of  Church  pro- 

Ser^  is  a  question  that  has  been  debated 
uring  the  last  eighty  years  throughout 
Europe,  and  persons  may  be  permitted 
to  differ  upon  a  matter  on  which  the 
wisest  and  ablest  men  have  differed. 
Unanimity  does  not  prevail  on  the 
opposite  Benches,  nor  on  these  where  I 
am  sitting.  Some  contend  that  Church 
property  is  in  the  same  condition  as  pri- 
vate property ;  some  that  it  is  more 
like  corporate  property ;  some,  that  the 
State  may  not  touch  it ;  others  that 
the  State  may  deal  with  it,  but  only 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes;  others  that 
it  may  also  be  used  for  purposes  of 
charity    and   education;     whilo    manv 
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contend  that  being  applied  to  national 
uses  it  is  national  property,  and  that 
therefore  Parliament,  as  ihe  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  may  dispose 
of  it  as  it  thinks  best  for  national 
interests.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
this  general  controversy;  since  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Irish  Church  and 
its  property  stand  upon  a  peculiar  basis 
— a  basis  which  is  »ui  generU,  and  which 
is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
own  particular  merits.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  It  is 
not  the  Church  of  the  Irish  nation ;  it 
is  exclusively  the  Church  of  the  Irish 
State,  and  here  it  differs  from  the  English 
Church,  which,  whether  Roman  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  has  always  been  the 
national '  Church.  Any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  open  our  history  will 
find  that  the  wars  between  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  were  succeeded  by  a 
conflict  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestanta.  Elizabeth  gave  the  as- 
cendancy to  the  one,  as  Henry  Vii.  had 
done  to  the  other ;  and  the  Protestants 
gaining  the  ascendancy  in  England  be- 
came the  State,  and  sought,  as  the 
State,  to  establish  the  same  ascendancy 
in  Ireland.  The  Protestant  Church  was 
one  of  the  instruments  they  employed 
to  obtain  this  ascendancy.  It  was  easy 
for  philosophers  and  historians  to  say 
that  the  State  might  at  that  time  have 
taken  up  an  independent  position  be- 
tween religious  parties.  The  State  itself 
was  then  a  religious  party ;  and  as  long 
as  it  had  been  itself  a  religious  party  it 
was  quite  natural,  and  for  its  interests 
expe<nent,  to  pay  and  maintain  a  reli- 
gious party  Establishment.  But  now 
that  the  State,  amid  an  entire  change 
of  circumstances,  has  ceased  to  be  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  it  can  no  longer 
exclusively  pay  cmd  patronize  a  fto- 
testant  priesthood.  The  Irish  Church 
I  say  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  shadow 
and  servant  of  the  State,  and  must 
follow  the  policy  of  the  State,  which 
was  formerly  to  favour  one  religion, 
and  is  now  to  be  impartial  to  all  reli- 
gions. It  is  possible  for  us,  following 
out  this  policy  of  impartiality,  to  divide 
the  property  at  our  disposal  among  any 
clergy,  or  to  withdraw  it  from  any. 
The  first  course  was  recommended  by 
some,  and,  considering  the  great  ad- 
vantage, in  a  countiy  divided  by  reli- 
gions, of  collecting  tne  sanction  of  reli- 
gion, in  aU  its  shades,  round  politick 


authority,  I  understand  that  this  course 
has  many  partizans.  It  would  be  the 
most  statesmanlike  if  it  were  the  most 
practicable  one.  But  *'  Don  Fernando 
can  do  no  more  than  he  can  do."  To 
have  accomplished  the  plan  to  which  I 
have  just  aUuded — a  plan  recommended 
bymyhon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
coimty  of  Galway  (Mr.  Gfregory) — would 
have  required  the  union  of  opposite  poli- 
tical parties  and  the  adhesion  of  rival 
sects.  But  we  could  not  get  this  union, 
nor  this  adhesion ;  and,  therefore,  see- 
ing that  that  we  are  unable  to  pay  all  re- 
ligions, we  pay  none.  It  is  said  that 
we  thus  inflict  a  hardship  on  the  Pro- 
testant Church  by  depriving  it  of  pro- 
perty it  has  so  long  enjoyed ;  a  hard- 
ship on  the  Protestant  laity  by  forcing 
it  to  pay  for  the  support  of  that  Church 
which  has  been  so  long  supjx)rted  for 
it.  But  was  it  not  a  hardship  for  the 
Catholic  Church  to  lose  the  property 
it  had  so  long  enjoyed?  Has  it  not 
been  a  hardship  for  the  Catholic  laity 
to  pay  their  clergy,  to  which  the  State 
has  never  made  any  contribution?  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  harsh,  but  we  must  be  just. 
We  only  mean  to  bo  just.  It  is  said, 
notwithstanding,  that  we  shall  alienate 
the  Protestant  clergy  and  laity,  and  by 
preventing  them  from  looking  hereafter 
to  England,  link  them  with  the  lai^e 
mass  of  the  Irish  people.  With  all  respect 
for  so  valuable  a  class  of  the  Queen's 
subjects,  I  desire  that  this  prophecy  or 
menace  may  be  fulfilled ;  it  will  remove 
half  our  Irish  difficulties,  for  it  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  difficult  for  us  to  satisfy  one 
Irish  people.  Our  difficulty  arises  from 
having  to  satisfy  two  people  in  Ireland, 
the  one  being  in  constant  hostility  to  the 
other.  But  I  will  pass  by  questions 
of  worldly  policy  and  come  to  a  religious 
question  which  agitates  many  conscien- 
tious men  in  this  Protestant  country. 
Are  we  doing  aught  that  can  injure  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  or  that 
will  arrest  its  progress  ?  I  do  not  think, 
and  many  Gentlemen  opposite  do  not 
think,  that  it  is  wise  or  politic  to 
maintain  a  religious  Establishment  for 
the  sake  of  converting  one  Christian  sect 
to  the  doctrines  of  another.  Still,  there 
are  mcmy  who  think  we  should  not 
destroy  a  religious  Establishment  that 
is  existing,  if  it  is  spreading  the  Pro- 
testant reugion,  and  acting  as  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  the  Protestant  faith.  I 
will  ask  them,  has  the  Prote?.tas^Oc!»a^a. 
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Establishment  in  Ireland  spread  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  or  is  it 
likely  to  do  so  in  its  present  condition  ? 
Look  at  the  Irish  annals.  We  shall  read 
there  of  famine,  emigration,  incendi- 
arism,  midnight  and  midday  outrage, 
insurrection,  rebellion,  civil  war,  but 
we  shall  find  little  on  the  subject  of 
Protestant  conversion.  The  reason  is 
simple.  From  the  spire  of  every  church 
of  our  Protostant  Establishment  the 
Irishman  sees  flying  the  flag  of  the  con- 
queror. We  have  invoked  patriotism 
against  Protestantism.  We  have  blended 
the  religious  feelings  which  the  boy  de- 
rives from  his  mother  and  his  priest  in 
the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom  with  the 
political  feelings  which  he  imbibes  from 
his  father  when  he  steps  on  to  the  plat- 
form of  public  life.  We  have  made 
Irishism,  Catholicism  —  Protestantism, 
the  symbol  of  foreign  domination.  It  is 
only  when  we  can  blend  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  English  and  Irish,  into  one 
common  body  of  British  subjects;  it  is 
only  when  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  is  tran- 
quil and  satisfied  with  our  rule  that  we 
can  hope  to  get  it  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear  to  our  religion.  But  if  we  are 
forced,  for  the  interests  I  have  named, 
to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  are  we 
thereby  affecting  —  what  we  do  not 
mean  or  wish  to  affect — ^the  Established 
Church  in  England?  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  read  the  Sybil's  book  or  pre- 
dicate the  future  destiny  of  that  beloved 
and  respected  institution.  Safe  from 
external  enemies,  it  may  fall  a  victim 
to  internal  dissensions.  But  this  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  judging  from 
all  human  experience,  that  it  will  not 
become  weaker  from  the  loss  of  an  ally 
which  always  requires  its  aid  and  can 
never  give  it  assistance.  If  there  were 
any  similarity  in  the  position  of  the  two 
Churches,  I  could  understand  how  the 
fall  of  one  would  be  menacing  to  the 
other.  But  is  it  so  ?  In  England  wo 
have  a  Church  as  yet,  at  all  events,  dear 
to  the  feelings  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  English  people  ;  in  Ireland  we  have 
a  Church  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  In 
England  we  have  a  Church  which  it 
would  require  an  army  to  put  down; 
in  Ireland  we  have  a  Church  which  it 
requires  an  army  to  keep  up.  Can 
any  analog  be  established  between 
these  two  Churches,  so  different  in  their 
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position  ?    Do  we  menace  the  Church  of 
England  when  we  pull  down  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  because  it  wants  the  especial 
quality  which  the  English  Church  pos- 
sesses ?    The  right  hon.  G^entlenian  the 
Member   for  Buckinghamshire   wasted 
his  eloquence  when  he  insisted  upon  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  possession 
of  a   national  Church.      I    agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   that  a  na- 
tional Church  is  an  advantage  ;  but  we 
cannot  have  a  national  Church  based  on 
a  national  antipathy.   A  national  Church 
must  be  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and 
not  the  Church  of  a  small  section  of  a 
nation.      I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that 
this  measure  is  attended  with  any  of  the 
injustice  or  any  of  the  danger  that  has 
been  imputed  to  it.      But   let   us  con- 
sider what  would  have  been  the  danger 
and  what  the  injustice  if  this  measure  had 
not  been  proposed,  and  what  the  danger 
and  injustice  if  it  were  not  now  carried. 
We  should  have  left,  and  we  shall  leave, 
the  pressure  of  a  heavy  ffrierance  on  the 
mind  and  imagination  of  a  large,  power- 
ftd,  and  high-spirited  population  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  govern — a  griev- 
ance the  more  galling    because   it    is 
exceptional.     We  do  not  take  our  State 
religion  to  the  great  Presbyterian  king- 
dom of  Scotiand ;  we  do  not  take  it  to 
the  small  Catholic  island  of  Mcdta ;  we 
do  not  carry  it  with  us  to  our  immense 
Brahmin  and  Mahommedan  Empire  in 
India ;  we  have  not  planted  it  as  exclu- 
sive in  Australia  or  maintained   it   in 
Canada.      Ireland   is  almost   the   only 
part    of   our  immense    possessions    in 
which  we  expect  the  devotion  and  ignore 
the    religion   of    the    inhabitants.      Is 
this  no  danger  ?    Is  this  no  injustice  ? 
I    lament   that   Ireland    is    disconten- 
ted;   but  I  lament  far  more   that  she 
is  discontented  with  reason,   for  a  rea- 
sonable    discontent    is     an     unHmited 
peril.      I  have   said  that   we    are  not 
merely  dealing  with  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, but  with  the  whole  government  of 
Ireland.      I    will    now    say     that    we 
are  not  only  dealing   with    the   whole 
government  of  Ireland,   but   with    the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tish Empire,  an  Empire  which  has  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  men  under  its  sway 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.      Nor  are 
we  to  measure  the  importance  of  this  Em- 
pire by  its  mere  territorial  magnitude.  On 
its  power  and  prosperity — a  power  and 
prosperity  that  must  always  be  in  incer- 
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titude  as  long  as  Ireland  is  dissatisfied 
— depend  the  colonization  of  desert  lands, 
the  civilization  of  semi-barbarous  peoples, 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  difi^sion  of 
commerce,  the  risingfortunes  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  New  World,  and  the  moral 
resurrection  of  those  ancient  races  amidst 
which  knowledge  first  dawned  on  the 
Old  World.    These  immense  interests 
are  confided  to  the  charge  of  650  Gen- 
tlemen, who  hold  council  within  these 
walls.      Let    them,    animated    by   pa- 
triotism,  so  elevate  themselves   as    to 
be  equal  to  their  task!     Let  them  look 
at  the  nations  of  Europe  now  aspiring 
to  increase  their  power !    There  is  Rus- 
sia following  her  untiring  eagles  into 
the    mount€tm   fastnesses    of   Affghan- 
istan.      There  is  Prussia  with  her  sol- 
dier and  her  scholar  consolidating  and 
extending  her  dominion  over  Southern 
Germany.      There   is    Italy    encircling 
Venice  with  one  arm  and  pointing  with 
the  other  to  Imperial  Rome.     There  is 
France  with  a  Sovereign  and  a  people 
desirous  of  peace,  and  an  army  which 
is  said  to  be  eager  for  war,  keeping  us 
in  constant  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
wisdom  of  the  one  or  the  chivalry  of  the 
other  will    ultimately    prevail.      Has 
England  no  hopes  to  realize,  no  con- 
quests to  anticipate  or  achieve  ?    Has  she 
not  before  her  the  noblest  conquest  am- 
bition can  aspire  to— the  conquest  of  the 
hearts  of  a  generous  and  unfortunate 
people?    Shdl    we    achieve   this  con- 
quest with  this  measure  alone?    Cer- 
tainly not;  but  we  can  not  achieve  it 
without  this    measure.      We    are    not 
now  expecting  to  satisfy,  but  to  show 
that  we  are  resolved  to  do  all  that  im- 
partial   justice    can    demand    to    give 
idtimate  satisfaction.     I  remember  read- 
ing in  distcmt  Icmds  a  speech  delivered 
in  this  House  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1866,   which  made  on  me   a  profound 
impression.     It  called  for  statesmanship 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.     It  said  what 
I    have    myself    observed    in    various 
countries — ^that  the  Irish  were  happy 
and  prosperous    everywhere  except  in 
their  native  land.     It  adjured  our  rulers 
to  inquire  into  and  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  causes  of  this  calamitous  peculiarity. 
It  prayed  Heaven  for  a  man  of  genius  to 
direct  our  counsels.     The  man  of  genius 
is  there   (pointing  to  Mr.    Gladstone), 
and  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
Ihe  speech  I  have  been  alluding  to  (Mr. 
Bright),   is  sitting  beside  him.      May 


we  not  hope  that,  by  the  union  of  these 
two  eminent  men,  and  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  great  Liberal  party  behind 
them — at  last  to  see  commenced  and 
carried  out  a  compensating  policy  for 
that  hitherto  ill-fated  land — from  which 
patriotism  should  banish  party— but 
which  has  been  for  years  the  battle-field 
of  our  party  dissensions  ;  —  a  policy 
which  accomplishing  that  evening  a 
large  redress,  may,  by  uniting  bold- 
ness with  wisdom,  equity  with  energy, 
strengthen  the  weakness,  heal  the  sores, 
develop  the  resources,  and  consolidate 
the  elements  of  British  greatness  ? 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer)  had  charac- 
terized the  policy  advocate4  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge   (Mr.  Walpole)    as  an  anachro- 
nism ;  but  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  still  more  remarkable 
.anachronism.    He  commenced  by  taking 
them  back  to  the  times  of  Mr.  Wynn, 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Grenville,  and 
reminded   them  that  Ireland  was  not 
what  she  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  then 
he  carried  them  back  to  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster.    That  might  be 
an  historical  digression.     But  then  he 
proceeded  to  propoimd  a  policy  which 
was  an  anachronism  in  itself.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  there  were  two  ec- 
clesiastical policies  which  might  be  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  Ireland — ^that  they 
might  pay  all  the  religious  bodies  in  the 
country,  or  they  might  pay  none.     The 
former  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  jwwer  he  did  not 
venture  to  carry  out ;  it  was  proposed 
forty-five  years  ago  by  Lord   Francis 
Egerton;  it  was  a  policy  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
it  found  its  foremost  and  only  promi- 
nent defender  in  the  present  day  m  that 
juvenile  Statesman,  Earl  Russell.  K  this 
was  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  was  one  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  see  carried  out  by  any  union  of  parties. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  not 
proposed  in  this  Bill  to  violate,  but  to 
alter  the  Act  of  Union ;  but  he  after- 
wards used  language  more  in  accordance 
with  a  different  view — namely,  that  a 
fundamental  change  of  the  Act  of  Union 
was  contemplated,  for  he  spoke  of  our 
uniting  ourselves  afresh  with  a  living 
body,  which  implied  that  there  was  to  be 
a  dissolution  of  the  existing  legislative 
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union  and  a  re-enactment  of  another. 
To  return  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
present  Bill,  he  agreed  with  the  right 
ton.  Gentleman  that  they  must  meet 
it  as  Statesmen  of  the  19th  century, 
dealing  with  all  the  complications  of 
the  present  moment ;  but  they  must  not 
forget  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  the  state  of  things  which  had 
arisen  out  of  that  history  and  those 
traditions.  Looking  at  the  question  as 
a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture, he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  at  no 
period  had  there  not  been  a  national 
recognition  of  religion  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England.  They  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  connection  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  in  Lreland  for  700  years,  and  in 
other  parts  ot  the  kingdom  for  a  much 
longer  period.  It  was  quite  imnecessary 
for  him  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Es- 
tablishments. Tliat  principle  had  been 
put  before  them  most  forcibly  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University'.  If  it  were  proposed 
to  do  away  with  this  Establishment  of 
religion,  the  advantages  of  which  had 
been  proved,  what  was  it  proposed  to 
set  up  in  its  place?  Why,  the  volun- 
tary principle ;  but  what  did  we  know 
of  it?  We  were  to  subvert  a  state  of 
things  which  we  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  had  lasted  for 
centuries,  and  wo  were  to  set  up  a  paper 
thing  which  in  itself  was  a  mere  expres- 
sion. \J^  No,  no ! "]  He  was  aware  hon. 
Members  could  i)oint,  as  the  Solicitor- 
General  did  last  night,  to  the  success  of 
the  voluntary  principle  in  America,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  many  of  the  British 
colonies.  American  institutions  differed 
60  widely  fi'om  ours,  that  no  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  them  to  guide  the 
House.  The  experiment  of  our  colonial 
Church  government  also  had  been  too 
brief  to  be  taken  as  a  sure  guide.  Be- 
sides this,  such  was  the  diversity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  existing  in 
our  colonies,  that  no  principle  either  for 
or  against  Establishment  could  be  traced 
in  their  constitution.  In  India  Bishops 
were  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  paid  for  out  of  the  revenue 
of  India.  In  our  West  Indian  colonies 
again  Parliament  had  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  bishoprics,  and  charged  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Establishment  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  For  the  instances  of  the 
voluntary  princii^le  we  had  to  go  to  Aus- 
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tralia,  Tasmania,  NewZealaad,  and  some 
other  places  which  had  been  mentioned. 
But  in  all  these  places  these  Ohniches  had 
been  but  recently  founded  by  the  Crown ; 
their  Bishops  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Crown  after  conference  with  the  pre- 
lates of  the  English  Church ;  they  form- 
ed the  very  flower  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
real  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  Churches  would  come  when 
the  present  generation  of  Bishops  had 
died  out,  and  new  Bishops  to  fill  their 
places  had  to  be  chosen  on  the  spot. 
Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Canadian  Churchy  and  in 
answer  to  the  argument  based  upon  it 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Dublin  University  (Dr.  Ball)  had 
brought  forward  an  Article  in  Macmil- 
Ian,  testifying  to  the  present  condition 
of  that  Church.    The  accoimt  MaemiUan 
gave  of  the  Canadian  Church  was  cer- 
tainly not    re-assuring,   but  later  and 
more  unanswerable  testimony  was  forth- 
coming.    The  Prime  Minister  had  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  whose  death  had  fallen  as  a 
great  blow  on  the  Canadian  Church; 
but  his  death  was  not  only  a  loss  in 
itself,  it  had  resulted  in  what  was  at 
present  a  breakdown  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem ;  the  Canadian  Church  had  actually 
come  to  a  dead-lock  because  the  Synod 
had  been  imable  to  agree  on  the  election 
of  a  successor.     The  Bishop  died  in  the 
course  of  the  summer :  the  Synod  washeld 
inNovember  last,  and  was  unable  to  come 
to  an  agreement ;  it  had  been  adjourned 
imtU  May  next,  and  at  present  the  Pri- 
macy of  the  Canadian  Cnurch  was  void, 
The  Church  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
province  without  a  Metropolitan,  and  a 
see  without  its  Bishop.     Was  this  what 
the  Prime  Minister  promised  us  for  Ire- 
land ?    Last  night  tney  were  referred  to 
the  voluntary  system  as  it  was  in  Scot- 
land ;  but,  in  a  letter  published  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Eochdale  (Mr.  T.  B. 
Potter),   sufficient  reason  appeared    to 
show  that  the  state  of  the  voluntajy 
Church  in  Scotland  was  one  which  could 
not  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  present 
Bill.    They  had  been  told  that  the  vo- 
luntary system  was  no  novelty,  and  that 
it  was  at  work  in  Ireland.     But  they 
could  not  call  the  Church  of  Home  .a 
purely    voluntary    system.       As     Lord 
Macaulay  had  said,  it  combined  all  the 
pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above  with 
all  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  system  be- 
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low.  It  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  voluntary  system — an  ill-paid  and  un- 
educated priesthood  and  humble  chapels, 
or,  as  some  had  described  them,  shabby 
hovels.  That  formed  one  side  of  the 
Bomish  Church  ;  the  other  was  mtuie  up 
of  a  Prelate,  a  Cai'dinal,  and  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  encompassed  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  which 
organized  its  operations  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pope  himself,  a  temporal 
Sovereign,  and,  therefore,  falling  Dack 
upon  a  State  as  well  as  on  a  Church. 
Wow,  any  change  of  the  present  system 
of  governing  the  English  Church  in 
Ireland  would  be  followed  by  results  all 
its  well-wishers  woidd  deplore.  It  would 
no  longer  be  a  national  Church,  but  a 
congregational  Church,  the  evils  of  which 
had  been  well  described  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity. Then  as  to  the  second  part  of  the 
measure — disendowment.  Both  this  and 
the  proposal  to  disestablish  were  quite 
unprecedented,  because  the  two  prece- 
dents which  had  been  set  forth  were  in- 
adequate. The  case  of  Jamaica  did  not 
apply ;  the  payment  made  to  that  Church 
was  out  of  the  National  Exchequer,  and 
was  never  designed  to  extend  beyond  a 
few  years.  The  precedent  of  Canada, 
which  had  been  dwelt  on  at  considerable 
length  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kichmond  (Sir  Boundell  Palmer), 
was  also  inapplicable ;  the  case  of  Canada 
was  that  of  a  partial  disendowment,  done 
by  the  Colonial,  not  by  the  Imperial  Le- 
gislature. And  the  Act  of  the  Colonial 
Parliament  related  to  the  clergy  re- 
serves lands  of  comparatively  small  value, 
in  outlying  districts,  and  yielding  but 
little  immediate  income  to,  iheir  owners. 
Besides,  the  amount  dealt  with  was 
smaller.  The  House  was  asked  to  take 
£16,000,000  from  the  Irish  Church ;  but 
£275,000  was  an  outside  estimate  of 
the  Canada  Eeserve  Fund.  The  Ca- 
nadian Church  had  not  enjoyed  its 
property  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
had  been  informed  as  far  back  as 
1828  that  it  must  not  reckon  for  its  re- 
serves being  permanently  secured  to  it. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  deal  suddenly  with  the  pro- 
pei-ty  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  proposed 
to  commence  in  January,  1871  ;  but  in 
Canada  many  years  elapsed  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  before  the  new  ar- 
rangement came  into  force,  and  in  the 
interval   the  Church  was  able    to  re- 


organize itself  and  become  a  corporate 
body.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer)  had  said  that  he  did  not 
come  there  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  and  ho  added  frankly  that  he  did 
not  adopt  all  of  them.  Well,  it  was 
quite  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
of  the  details  to  which  the  House  would 
not  be  disposed  to  agree.  He  would 
say  a  word,  however,  as  to  one  or  two  of 
those  details,  which  illustrated  very 
clearly  the  spirit  in  which  the  BUI  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  diflferent  manner  with 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
as  compared  with  other  denominations. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Maynooth.  This 
College  owed  a  debt  of  £20,000  for  its 
bxiildings,  and  that  debt  was  wholly  re- 
mitted. The  glebe  houses  of  the  clergy, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  debt  of 
£232,000  on  them,  every  shilling  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  back.  Disendow- 
ment might  commence  to-morrow ;  be 
believed,  indeed,  it  had  already  com- 
menced, because,  from  a  question  that 
had  been  asked  the  other  day,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  moment  a  Bishop,  dean, 
or  parochial  incumbent  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland  died,  his  place  was  not  to  be 
filled  up,  except  in  a  temporary  way, 
until  the  Ist  of  January,  1871.  No  new 
vested  interests,  therefore,  could  be  ac- 
quired. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Gt)vemment  said  that 
Maynooth  in  getting  fourteen  years' 
compensation,  woidd  have  somewhat 
about  an  average  amount  between  the 
various  compensations  awarded  to  the 
Church ;  but  he  (Mr.  Mowbray)  con- 
tended tiiat  Maynooth  got  sixteen  years' 
compensation,  for  the  payment  would 
date  from  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  which  period,  there- 
fore, nearly  two  years  would  elapse. 
During  those  two  years  Maynooth  would 
receive  £26,000  a  year,  and,  therefore, 
£52,000  should  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  her  compensation.  But  there  was  a 
still  stronger  point.  Why  had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  fixed  on  fourteen  years' 
purchase  as  the  proper  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  Maynooth  ?  The  endowment 
of  Maynooth  was  divided  into  two  portions 
^-one  a  simi  of  £6,000  for  the  salaries  of 
president,  vice-president,  and  professors ; 
the  other  a  sum  of  £20,360  for  the  stu- 
dents. Now,  the  course  of  a  student  in 
Maynooth  was  eight  years,  and  assimiing 
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that  an  equal  proportion  of  students  left  !  Mr.  O'Connell  and  for  his  rhetoric  to 
every  year,  the  sum  to  be  paid  woiild  bo  'i  ]  >i-,  M'Hale,  The  Solicitor  Qenexal  had 
s^adually  reduced  until  tho  last  year  it  ^iiid  last  night  that  this  Establi^- 
"'         '    --  ■  '    n  n^«  „„„     mint  in  Ireland  waa   each   that    if   it 

<li<l  not  exist  no  Statesman  would  be 
|,i'oparod  to  set  it  up.  But  that  vas 
not  the  quoation.  The  question  was— 
Mi^re  we  prepared  to  do  away  with  the 
'Imrch  in  the  mode   proposed    f 


would  be  only£2,545,  instead  of  £20,360, 
The  total,  therefore,  for  etudonts  at  the 
end  of  the  eight  years'  course  would  be 
£91,620,  and  if  that  wore  added  to  four- 
teen years'  componaation  for  the  profes- 
i,  the  entire  sum  to  be  given  to  tho 


Mention  to  a  passage  &oiu  an  eminent 
iitesman,  a  groat  authority  in  the  Whig 
I  rty — Lord  Macaulay — who  was  known 
have  held  strong  opinions  about  the 


College  would  be  £175,000,  instead  of  illill?     He  was  sorry  that  the  First  Lord 
£441,000,  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon.    ,>i  tho  Treasury  should  have  quitted  the 
Gentleman.     He  would  not  trouble  the  j  Hduse,    because  he  wished   to    call  his 
House  much  about  the   application  of 
the  surplus.     They  had  had  a  little  dis- 
cussion as  to  whom  the   origin  of  the 

Bill  was  due,  and  his  noble  Friend  (Lord    , ^ 

Claud  Hamilton)  last  night  said  that  the  Llsh  Church.  Lord  Macaulay  said- 
right^hon.  Gentleman^  tie  President  of  ,.  a  .uie.m.T-.JDdgLiig  onour  priDoipl«i,«mld 
pronounce  without  bnitation  thaC  aaoh  a  Church 
Tic^'er  ODgbc  to  h&TS  been  let  up.  Fnrtbor  than 
till)  we  irill  not  nntnre  to  >pe>k  for  him.  Ua 
Hciiild  doubtIsM  remember  that  the  world  it  fiill  of 
JTiBtitutioDi  which,  though  thej  never  oogfat  to 
havs  been  aet  up,  jet  having  been  set  up  oaght 
iiiit  to  be  nidelr  pulled  dowu,  and  that  it  ij  oHeii 
n-j.<e  in  praatice  to  be  content  with  tha  mitigation 
of  an  abuie,  whiah,  lookiog  at  it  in  the  abrtnut, 
1'  I  ng  might  feel  impatient  to  dettrof." 

defray  'I'lLev  might  infer  &om  that  that  had 
s.  hoi- 1  l„Frd  Macaulay  been  now  alive  he  would 
1...  ^^  J  .|^^  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
( 'liurch  in  the  way  of  total  disestablish- 
inimt  and  disendowment,  as  proposed  in 
tlieBill  now  before  the  House.  He  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  the  House  at  any  further 
kngth.  He  found  in  Ireland  a  Church 
ivliich  for  700  years  had  been  connected 
"ith  the  State.  It  might  be  said  that  s 
i.'lionge  had  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
ll.iformation  ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  entitled  to  be  viewed 
ii  ~  tho  representative  of  the  ancient  Irish 
I  'I  lurch  that  was  there  before  the  time  of 
ma  u  ap-  ^^^^^^  jj  ^^y  yiould  find  an  alliance 
ma  special  |„,tween  the  Chui«h  and  State  in  Ireland 
wliich,  he  believed,  had  been  beneficial 
(rj  the  State,  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
Dnirch.  They  would  find  that  for  300 
yrRn  this  Protestant  Church  had  been 
connected  with  the  Protestant  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  A  national  recog- 
nition of  religion  had  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Constitution  of  this  coim- 
try  all  tho  time  the  English  monarchy 
iiad  existed.  Parliament  met  to  consult 
oit  weighty  affairs  concerning  the  Church 
id  the  nation.     The  Sovereign,  by  the 


the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Bright) 
author.  But  he  thought  they  might  go 
back  much  further,  and  refer  tlio  origin 
of  the  Bill  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  As  far 
back  as  1834  Mr.  O'Connell  proposed 
that  tithes  should  be  abohshed,  and  that 
the  fund  should  be  applied  "in  various 
counties  of  Ireland  to  relieve  the  occu- 
piers of  land  from  grand  jury 

"  Mj  plan,"  said   Mr.  OTonQOll,  • 
all  the  expenses  of  diipenjarios,  infirmnnos.  noi- 
piCali,  and  aBflunx,  and  to  multiplj  the  number 
of   these   instituiiona   untL  thej   become    quite 
auffloient  for  tho  wants  of  the  sick." 

Well,  then,  ho  would  say,  honour  to  him 
to  whom  honour  was  due,  and  that  was 
in  this  case,  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Prime  Minister,  but  Daniel 
O'Connell,  the  great  Liberator  of  Ire- 
land. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  plagiarized  from  another  source 
also.  They  had  heard  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  South-west  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Cross)  quotations  fi-om  the  speeches  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  said  that  it  was  his  special 
vocation  to  hew  down  the  deadly  tree  of 
noxious  growth  ;  but  in  those  words  he 
seemed  to  follow  out  the  idea  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who,  speaking 
of  the  Irish  Church  lost  year,  said — "Cut 
it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?" 
But  he  found  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
metaphor  was  borrowed  from  a  prelate 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  Dr. 
M'Hale,  who,  in  1833,  had  said— 

"  It  is  a  consolation  to  reSect  that  the  legisla- 
tive axe  is  laid  at  last  at  the  root  of  the  Establish- 

meat.      The   ten    orershadowing   plants    which  ,  ■-■   ■      ' 

tpread  their  narcotic  and  poisoooai  inflnenoe  all    Ai)t  of  Settlement,   was  obliged   to  pro- 


Ms  the  Protestant  religion,  and  by  the 


round  thccn  hare  been  laid  low.' 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  appeared  [  Coronation  Oath  was  bound  to  profess  a 

to  have  been  indebted  for  his  policy  to  [  particular  form  of  it.    The  national  Es- 
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tablishments  in  the  three  countries, 
though  there  might  be  a  difference  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  all 
equally  Protestant;  and  speaking  then  as 
a  Member  of  the  British  Legislature, 
viewing  this  as  an  Imperial  question, 
and  looking  back  to  our  past  history  and 
past  traditions,  he  thought  that  they 
ought  not  to  depart  from  principles 
under  which  this  Empire  had  hitherto 
flourished,  and  under  which  he  ventured 
to  hope  it  woidd  continue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  AOAE-ELLIS  said,  that,  as  an 
Irishman  and  a  Churchman,  he  had  lone 
thought  that  the  person  most  aggrieved 
by  me  Church  of  Ireland  as  it  now 
existed  was  an  Irish  Churchman.  As 
was  confessed  on  all  sides,  the  Establish- 
ment was  a  scandal,  and  on  whom  did 
the  scandal  recoil  if  not  on  the  Church- 
man himself?  Suppose  a  man  had  in- 
herited what  in  times  past  might  or 
might  not  have  been  a  proper  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  and  those  ser- 
vices could  be  rendered  no  longer,  what 
woidd  be  the  course  which  any  high- 
minded  man  would  take  ?  Would  it  not 
be  to  give  up  the  sinecure  ?  Well,  that 
he  thought  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
position  which  the  Irish  Church  occu- 
pied. One  thing  which  struck  him  most 
painfully  in  this  debate  was  that  the 
most  stalwart  defender  of  the  Irish  Church 
— he  who  had  made  the  most  magnifi- 
cent oration  in  its  behalf,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball) — and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bichmond  (Sir 
Houndell  Palmer)  had  both  made  an  ad 
fimericordiam  appeal,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Irish  Church  could  not  exist  imless 
it  was  supported  by  the  State.  His  view 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  was  that  it 
coidd  safely  walk  alone  if  left  to  itself, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  when  the  con- 
nection with  the  State  was  dissolved,  it 
woidd  walk  alone,  and  with  a  surer  foot- 
ing than  it  had  heretofore.  This  mea- 
sure being  virtually  as  good  as  passed, 
he  was  anxious  that  English  Members 
should  not  expect  too  mudi  from  it.  The 
immediate  good  accruing  from  it  miffht 
indeed  be  said  to  have  been  already  dis- 
counted, for  it  had  already  produced  a 
good  effect  in  Ireland.  [**0h!"]  He 
believed  he  represented  one  of  the  most 
Boman  Catholic  constituencies  in  the 
United  Kin^om  (Kilkennv),  and  that 
he  spoke  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
facts  when  he  asserted  that  this  measure 


had  already  produced  much  good  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  warned  them  that  they 
must  not  look  for  further  immediate 
good.  That  great  advantages  would 
eventually  follow  the  passing  of  the 
measure  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt ; 
but  they  must  not  be  disheartened  if 
they  did  not  see  everything  looking  quite 
as  rosy  as  they  would  wish.  The  first 
good  he  anticipated  from  the  Bill  was 
me  stoppage  oi  the  trade  of  the  political 
agitator.  Discontent  and  disaffection  could 
not  go  side  by  side  with  even-handed 
justice.  Ireland  woidd  be  convinced 
that  England  was  no  longer  deaf  to  her 
entreaties  when  she  hsA  really  a  tangible 
cause  of  complaint.  The  hands  of  the 
Executive  woidd  be  so  strengthened  by 
the  enactment  of  this  measure,  that  that 
horrible  system  of  government  which 
had  for  centuries  existed,  the  i^stem  of 
party  or  class  government,  would  be  ex- 
tin^shed  for  ever,  and  the  Executive 
whilst  being  just,  would  be  also  perfectly 
equitable.  With  reference  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  he  confessed  under 
other  circumstances  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  amount  of  the  composition  pro- 
posed for  the  Regium  Donum  and  the 
Maynooth  Grant  doubled.  At  the  same 
time,  after  having  been  distinctiy  told 
by  the  leading  Members  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  that  none  of  the  money  taken  from 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  should 
be  applied  to  any  other  Church,  he  had 
a  strong  objection  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. They  had  been  further  told 
that  any  surplus  remaining  would  be 
devoted  to  Insh  purposes  exclusively. 
But  according  to  the  proposed  scheme, 
the  Consolidated  Fund  would  be  relieved 
of  a  considerable  charge,  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  confer  the  greatest 
benefit  upon  the  people  of  Englwd  and 
Scotland.  He  was  prepared  to  vote  for 
anything  in  reason  in  order  to  secure  the 
passing  of  this  Bill ;  but  this  part  of  the 
measure  was  a  blot  upon  it,  which  in  his 
opinion  greatiy  weakened  its  value.  The 
object  being  to  remove  every  cause  of 
vexation  and  discontent,  it  would  surely 
be  better  to  get  rid  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  at  once,  for  how  many  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  would  be  living  forty-five 
years  hence?  It  was  true  there  was 
power  of  redemption  at  twenty-two-and 
a-half  years'  purchase,  but  this  was  not 
quite  4  J  per  cent,  and  very  few  persons 
would  be  able  to  find  the  monev  all  at 
once.    It  should  be  made  possible  for  a 
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landowner,  and  even  for  the  holder  of  a 
life  interest,  to  borrow  the  required  Bum 
on  the  security  of  his  estate.  On  the 
whole  he  viewed  the  measure  as  one  that 
would  confer  lasting  benefits  on  both 
countries;  that  would  fill  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  with  hope  and 
loyalty;  that  would  remove  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  source  of  danger  and  of 
weakness  to  this  country,  and  establish 
in  its  stead  an  element  of  Imperial  power 
and  strength  by  the  cordial  union  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mb.  CHAELES  DALEYMPLE  re- 
marked that  no  Scotch  Member  had  yet 
taken  part  in  the  debate,  though,  so  far 
from  Scotland  taking  no  interest  in  the 
question,  it  had  been  said,  with  truth, 
that  the  elections  turned  upon  it,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  elections  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  Irish  Church  question, 
and  not  as  was  really  the  case,  by  the 
late  Reform  Bill.  If  the  representa- 
tives of  Scotland,  seven-eighths  of  whom 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  side,  shoidd  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  continue  silent,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  study  for  them 
during  the  holidays  to  determine  how 
far  they  should  feel  themselves  justified 
in  giving  their  consent  to  the  details  of 
a  Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  they 
had  shown  themselves  so  eager  to  sup- 
port. Their  demeanour  during  the  pre- 
sent debate,  at  all  events,  appeared  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  declarations 
which  they  had  constantly  made  pre- 
vious to  the  General  Election.  The 
aflBxmation  of  the  principle  of  disestab- 
ment — a  stage  which  the  Mends  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church  must 
alike  have  anticipated  —  was  nearly 
reached,  and  he  had  never  doubted  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  be  united 
on  this  matter,  most  of  them  having 
been  returned  for  the  express  purpose, 
and  having,  as  it  were,  given  a  blank 
acceptance,  which  the  Prime  Minister 
could  fill  uj)  for  any  amount  he  thought  fit. 
The  Members  on  his  (Mr.  Dalrymple's) 
side  of  the  House  had  not  been  backward 
in  declaring  their  fundamental  objections 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure  under 
consideration  and,  however  the  subject 
might  be  overlaid  by  idle  discussions 
connected  with  Established  Churches 
generally,  they  must  remember  it  was 
the  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  that  was  the  immediate 
question  before  them,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Agar-ElUs 


The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Ghnxch 
he  took  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
that    could    be    reiisonably    predicted. 
He  rejoiced  at    the  opportunity  given 
them   of  recording  their  votes  against 
the   principle ;    but     before    doing   so 
he  claimed  the  right  of  making  a  few 
observations  upon  some  of  the  features 
of  the  Bill.     The  proposed  arrangement 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  Church 
Body  was  some  evidence  of  that  feelin£[ 
of  tenderness  with  which  they  were  tola 
they  would  be  treated.     He  only  wished 
that  this  body  had  more  property  than 
it  was  likely  to  have  to  dispose  of.    It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  any  property  to  hold.    He 
shoidd  have  also  desired  to  see  a  much 
larger  sum  paid  to  the  Church  itself. 
A  g^eat  deal  had  been  said  about  the 
proposition  to  preserve  the  life  interests 
of  incumbents.    That  was  no  more  than 
a  simple  act  of  justice,  for  which  he  did 
not  think  any  thanks  were  due  to  the 
Government.    It  appeared  that  Bishops, 
incumbents,  and  others  connected  with 
the  Church  were  to  be  continued  in  ike 
enjoyment  of  their  life  interests,   or  a 
sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of 
their  livings  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Church 
Body,  from  which  they  would  receive  their 
incomes,  and  even  this  small  advantage 
ceased  with  the  lives  of    the    present 
incumbents.      Now,   he  regretted  that 
a  larger  jointure  was  not  to  be  paid  to 
the   widowed  Church,    such    as  would 
have  given,  it  an  element  of  certainty 
and  permanence.     A  letter  appeared  in 
The  Times  of  September  10,  1868,  which 
he  thought  was  fiiU  of  wisdom.    It  bore 
the  signature  of  "Eusticus."  The  writer 
said — 

"If  individual  incombcnts,  curates,  ^.,  are 
simplf  continued  for  their  liTes  in  the  possession 
of  existing  emoluments,  it  is  obyious  that  out  of 
two  or  three  contiguous  parishes  there  may  be 
one  in  which  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  worship 
will  have  ceased  for  thirty  or  fifty  years  before 
its  discontinuance  in  another,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  no  one  moment  at  which  the  strength 
of  the  whole  communion  is  put  forth  in  the  work 
of  sustentation  or  of  re-endowment,  but  a  ragged 
edge — so  to  say — will  be  leffc  for  half-a-century, 
while  the  old  is  passing  out  and  the  new  comiog 
in.  In  this  respect  the  Irish  Church  will  stand 
at  an  incalculable  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  Free  Church,  for  example,  or  even  the 
Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland.  This  paying 
off^in  this  form— of  existing  interests  will  be  the 
severest  blow  of  all  to  the  expiring  Establishment. 
Something  seems  to  be  due  to  a  prescription  of 
three  centuries  ;  something  even  to  the  commu- 
nion of  which  we  ore  acquiescing  in  the  diaestab- 
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lishment.  .  .  •  Bat  at  last,  after  all  saoh 
preliminarios  are  adjusted,  let  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer pay  over  to  the  Church  corporation  of 
Ireland  the  capital  sum,  the  £4,000,000,  or 
£0,000,000,  or  £6,000,000  agreed  upon ;  let  the 
Church,  not  the  State,  pay  out  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds the  incomes — with  such  deductions  as  self- 
denial  and  public  spirit  may  suggest— of  surviving 
holders ;  and,  as  lives  drop,  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  Church  pastors — in  such  number  and 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  needful — in  cures  va- 
cated ;  while  the  State  re-pays  itself  for  its  outlay 
by  receiving  in  perpetuity  the  various  items  of 
the  present  ecclesiastical  revenue,  in  the  nature 
of  interest  upon  the  capital  sum  by  which  it  has 
purchased  a  final  immunity  from  the  burden  of  an 
Establishment  which  has  failed,  through  fault  or 
misfortune,  to  become,  in  deed  as  in  name,  the 
Church  of  the  Irish  people." 

He  greatly  desiderated  some  such  plan 
as  that;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
thing was  due  not  only  to  the  interests 
of  incumbents  and  to  the  fag  ends  of 
a  lifetime,  but  to  the  interests  arising 
out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church 
itself  during  a  tenure  of  300  years. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  his  eloquent  speech  on  Friday,  gave 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  a  com- 

Sarison  for  which  there  was  no  foun- 
ation.  There  was  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  case  of  the  Disestablished 
Church  of  Ireland  as  it  was  to  be  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Surely, 
in  proof  of  that  it  was  enough  to  say 
that  in  the  one  case  they  had  a  £ree 
agent  and  in  the  other  they  had  not  ?  And, 
more  than  that,  what  were  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ? 
It  was  true  the  ministers  and  people  of 
that  Church  left  the  Establishment  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  leaving  behind  churches, 
glebes  and  manses,  but  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  went  forth  with 
the  members  of  the  Free  Church;  and 
they  did  not  go  forth  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  hostile  Church,  but  mey  settled 
dowTi  side  by  side  with  the  Established 
Church.  Moreover,  the  Established 
Church  always  remained,  so  that  if  the 
Free  Church  had  failed — which  it  had 
not — there  was  still  a  guarantee  left  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  services  of  the 
Church  for  the  people.  The  nation,  in 
fact  divided  itself  mto  two  Churches, 
and  the  satisfaction  which  the  late  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  said  to  have  felt  at  that 
spectacle  after  a  time  was,  he  believed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  every  instrument- 
ality for  good  in  Scotland  had  been 
been  doubled.  More  than  that,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Free  Church  had  all  the  im- 
petus given  to  it  which  sacrifice  imparted 


to  any  such  movement  —  an  impetus 
which  was  something  very  different  from 
the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  or 
the  courage  and  resolution  of  individuals. 
What  was  the  case,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  Irish  Church?  Was  she  going 
forth  to  vindicate  any  principle  and 
with  no  diminished  wealm  ?  Was  she 
not  to  be  confronted  by  a  hostile  com- 
munion, ready  to  seize  every  advantage 
while  she  was  struggling  to  recover  her 
equilibriimi  after  3ie  heavy  blow  dealt 
against  her?  Was  there  any  impetus  from. 
sacrifice?  Why  the  Irish  Church  herself 
was  the  sacrifice  in  that  case,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
GK)vemment  was  the  officiating  priest  at 
that  sacrifice.  For  himself,  he  looked 
upon  the  arrangements  of  the  measure 
in  regard  to  the  Church  as  very  inade- 
quate, and  he  asked  whether  justice  was 
being  meted  out  to  all  alike  ?  The  four- 
teen years'  purchase  of  income  to  be 
given  in  the  case  of  Maynooth,  as  com- 

Eared  with  the  inadequate  provision  to 
e  made  for  the  Church — ^which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  they  were  casting  down 
from  its  position  as  an  Establishment — 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  very  equal 
and  even-handed  arrangement.  How- 
ever, he  might  have  been  content  that 
Maynooth  should  go  forth  free  from  State 
control  and  with  her  capitalized  income ; 
but  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  ex- 
traordinary difierence  oetween  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  in  regard  to  Maynooth 
and  the  view  put  forward  in  Scotland 
last  autxmui  by  the  exponents  of  the  Li- 
beral policy.  Maynoom  had  been  a  sore 
subject  in  Scotland ;  seats  in  that  House 
had  been  lost  there  on  account  of  it ; 
and  the  crucial  test  of  Scotch  Members 
had  long  been  whether  or  not  they  had 

gone  into  the  same  Division  Lobby  with 
le  late  Mr.  Spooner  upon  it.  Last 
autxmui  the  exponents  of  Liberalism  in 
Scotland  came  forward,  not  only  as  the 
friends  of  oppressed  Ireland,  but  they 
declared  that  they  were  going  to  with- 
draw the  Maynooth  Qrant ;  and  in  one 
case,  when  the  question  was  asked  how, 
if  they  were  such  great  Protestants  as 
they  professed  to  be,  they  were  about 
to  deal  such  a  severe  blow  to  Protes- 
tantism in  Ireland?  the  reply  given  was 
that  **  Providence  had  so  ordered  that, 
through  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  grant  to  Maynooth  might  be 
abolished."  The  result  of  the  elections 
in  Scotland  was  due,  he  believed  to  that 
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delusion  more  than  to  anytliing  else.  He 
had  not  made  these  remarks  out  of  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  but  only  when  he 
remembered  the  politiceil  capital  that 
was  made  in  Scotland  last  year  out  of 
this  fancied  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth 
GJrant,  he  wanted  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  Maynooth  surplus.  With  respect 
to  the  proposed  application  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Church  to  the  relief 
of  suffering,  that  was  essentially  a  ques- 
tion for  Committee.  It  had  been  said 
lately,  with  truth,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  could  "delineate  a  picture  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  with  marveUous 
vividness  and  truth,"  and  any  one  who 
heard  his  speech  of  Friday  last  would 
confirm  the  statement.  K  they  were 
dealing  with  abstract  matters  no  one 
would  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman; but  this  was  a  practical  mat- 
ter, and  he  would  then  only  say  that, 
looking  at  the  vaat  amount  of  that  sur- 
plus, looking  at  the  object  on  which  they 
were  to  bestow  it — an  object  already 
provided  for,  although  inadequately,  by 
law — and  looking  also  at  the  inadequacy 
of  their  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church,  he  did  not  believe  the  House 
of  Commons  woidd  consent  to  such  a 
fantastic  application  of  so  enormous  a 
Bum.  In  his  Chapter  of  Autoliography 
the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  of  the  Irish 
Church,  said — 

"  Such  an  Establishment  will  do  well,  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  tho  sake  of  its  creed,  to  divest  itself 
as  soon  as  may  be  of  gauds  and  trappings,  and  to 
commence  a  new  career  in  which,  renouncing  at 
once  the  credit  and  the  discredit  of  the  civil  sanc- 
tion, it  shall  seek  its  strength  from  within,  and  put 
a  fearless  trust  in  the  message  which  it  bears." 

Some  of  those  of  his  own  generation  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  willing  learners 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  earlier 
school  on  Church  and  State  would  na- 
turally require  some  time  before  they 
could  see  how  the  connection  between 
the  Church  and  State  could  be  compared 
to  '^  gauds  and  trappings,"  or  how  the 
Church  could  receive  any  '*  discredit " 
from  the  "  civil  sanction."  The  lan- 
guage addressed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  Church  reminded  him  of 
the  words  of  the  American  poet — 

"  Console,  if  you  will, — I  can  bear  it ; 
'Tls  a  well  meant  alms  of  breath  ; 
But  not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
Has  made  death  other  than  death." 

Mr,  Charles  Lalrymple 


He  felt  firmly  convinced  that  the  Chtiich 
woidd  *'  seek  its  strength  within ;  "  and 
he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  the  power 
of  **  the  message  which  she  bears ;  but 
if  the  Church  survived  the  sorry  plight 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  place  it,  it  would  not  have  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  GenHeman  for  that 
fact.  It  would  owe  it  to  wliat  a  distin- 
guished writer  —  the  Dean  of  Weat- 
minster — hsA  pointed  to  recently,  when 
he  spoke  of  that  which — 

"  In  spite  of  all  her  shortcomings,  taking  her 
at  her  best  and  not  at  her  worst,  was  the  free, 
magnanimous,  and  Imperial  spirit  of  what  had 
been  for  700  years,  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.'' 

Mb.  MILLEE  said,  he  fully  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Memher  for  Bute  (l£r.  C. 
Dalrymple)  that,  at  the  last  elections  in 
Scotland,  tiie  great  question  of  the  day 
was  the  Irish  Church ;  but  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman shoidd  bear  in  mind  that  the  i^ 
suit  of  the  sigitation  was  that,  out  of  the 
sixty  Members  returned  for  Scotland,  no 
fewer  than  fifty-three  had  been  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  support  the 
Bill  now  imder  consideration.  They  did 
this  simply  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
sister  country.  In  giving  his  support  to 
the  measure  he  was  influenced  by  no 
desire  either  to  exalt  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  or  to  depress  the  Protestant 
Episcopahan  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
wished  to  see  both  of  them  placed  in 
the  proper  position  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  they  had  to  do.  As  much  had 
been  said  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had 
the  privilege  of  belongiag — the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland — he  wished  to  bring 
the  state  of  that  Church  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  House,  with  the  view  of 
calming  the  alarm  felt  by  hon.  Memben 
opposite  as  to  what  would  occur  in  the 
event  of  the  Irish  Church  being  dis- 
established. The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid-Surrey  (Mr.  Brodrick\ 
asked  the  other  night  how  the  poor  Irii 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  were  to 
be  instructed  if  the  Irish  Churdi  were 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Miller)  would  point  to  the  case 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  affoid- 
ing  an  answer  to  that  question,  although 
he  might  content  himself  with  saying 
that  it  would  be  taken  care  of  if  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  had  faith  in  thor 
rehgion.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  the 
wecuth  of  Ireland  was  to  a  larire  extent 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Irifih 
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Cliurch  ?  It  was  true  that  they  had  not 
been  much  educated  in  habits  of  giving, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  very 
soon  learn  that  part  of  their  duty.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Richmond  (Sir  Boundell  Palmer) 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  Free 
Church  went  forth  voluntarily,  and  that 
in  that  respect  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  cases  of  the  two  countries. 
The  secession  from  the  Established 
Church  was  not  a  voluntary  act,  except 
that  sort  of  voluntaryism  which  would 
induce  a  man  to  jump  overboard  to  pre- 
vent himself  being  shot;  the  secession 
involved  a  principle  dearer  than  life. 
Those  who  went  forth  could  only  have 
remained  on  condition  of  submitting  to 
an  interference  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  could  not  give  their 
assent,  and  they  were  therefore  compelled 
to  secede.  "What  was  the  case  in  Scot- 
land twenty-six  years  ago  ?  At  that  time 
a  body  of  clergymen  walked  out  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  the  number  of 
about  half  the  parishes  of  that  country 
— namely,  from  460  to  470 — that  body 
formed  the  Free  Church,  and  it  now 
nimibered  something  like  930  churches, 
some  of  which  were  situate  in  the  re- 
motest p£ui«  of  Scotland,  where  the 
poorest  people  were  amply  supplied  with 
religious  teaching,  and  also  with  se- 
cular education.  They  were  supported 
by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  for 
they  had  not  with  them  the  landowners — 
they  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Established 
or  tlie  Episcopalian  Church.  The  strength 
of  the  Free  Church  lay  lower  down. 
The  whole  country  now,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  was  occupied  by  the  Free 
Church.  Before  a  church  was  planted 
in  a  district,  the  question  was  not  whe- 
ther the  people  there  would  be  able  to 
pay  enough  to  support  it,  but  whether 
there  was  a  population  in  need  of  in- 
struction. He  wished  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Irish  Church,  that  in  Scotland  they  had 
formed,  in  connection  with  the  Free 
Church,  a  Sustentation  Fund,  from  which 
every  minister  connected  with  it  in  every 
part  of  the  country  was  paid  a  minimum 
simi  of  £150,  exclusive  of  his  manse  and 
garden.  Some  ministers  received  as 
much  as  £600  or  £700,  but  the  lowest 
stipend  was  £150.  The  average  sum 
paid  last  year,  and  derived  from  volim- 
tary  contributions,  was  £225,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  considerably  increased 


this  year.  There  had,  of  course,  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  been  prophets  of  evil 
in  Scotland,  as  there  are  prophets  in 
England  and  Ireland  now ;  but  their 
prophecies  had  entirely  failed.  The 
people  had  not  only  supported  the  Free 
Church  from  the  starting  point,  but  the 
number  of  churches  and  the  amounts 
of  stipends  had  gone  on  increasing, 
and  it  was  found  that  as  the  one  in- 
creased the  other  increased  also.  It 
would  not,  he  believed,  be  very  long 
until  the  Established  Church  would 
lose  itself  in  the  number  of  churches 
which  were  springing  up  around  it,  be- 
longing to  the  IVee  Church  and  to  the 
United  Presbyterians.  These  two  great 
bodies  occupied  churches  to  the  number 
of  about  1,500,  while  the  parishes  of 
the  Established  Church  were  but  920  to 
930.  The  Free  Church  did  not  confine 
its  work  to  Scotland — missionary  work 
is  by  it  carried  on  successfully  in  India 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Besides 
all  this  they  had  about  600  schools  main- 
tained in  the  same  way,  supplying  edu- 
cation in  the  BLighlands  and  elsewhere, 
to  the  people  who  had  no  other  means 
of  obt€uning  it.  He  woidd  suggest  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  Siat,  in- 
stead of  making  a  great  to  do  about  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  they  should  have  faith 
in  their  religion,  and  in  the  strength  of 
Protestantism,  and  accept  the  position. 
K  in  a  true  spirit  they  buckled  on  their 
armour  and  fought  against  everthing 
which  was  opposed  to  Christianity,  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  do  a  great 
work  well  and  successfully.  They  had  the 
upper  classes  with  them,  unlike  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  surely  they 
would  be  able  to  furnish  all  that  is 
necessary  for  supporting  their  Church. 
The  Scottish  people  looked  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
not  as  a  matter  which  would  injure  a 
Protestant  Church.  They  could  not 
forget  the  struggle  which  Scotland  had 
to  engage  in  to  throw  off  an  alien  reli- 
gion attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  them, 
but  which  they  did  throw  off — not,  how- 
ever, by  peaceful  means,  such  as  that 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged — it  waa 
a  struggle  of  war  to  the  kmfe,  and  un- 
der cruelties  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 
Looking  back  upon  that,  the  Scotch 
people  have  a  desire  to  see  the  Irish 
people  in  the  same  position  as  they  are 
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themselves — free  to  6arry  on  their  reli- 

fious  work  in  the  way  that  shall  best 
enefit  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 
Mb.  W.  VEENEE  said,  he  rose,  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Ulster  in  particular,  to  enter  his 
protest  against  this  Bill  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  it  aimed  a  blow  against 
religion;  and,  second,  because  it  was 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  founded  on 
wrong  and  robbery.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  Bill  would  legalize  in- 
fidelity :  but  he  believed  it  did  o£Per  an 
indirect  sanction  to  it,  for,  as  he  believed 
it  had  been  setid  in  that  House,  the 
Devil  was  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions ;  and,  by  a  large  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  a£aiinistrators  of 
the  law  and  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
were  supposed  to  be  under  his  especial 
keeping.  He  might  illustrate  tms  by 
the  instance  of  a  farmer  in  his  (Mr. 
Vemer's)  coimty,  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted by  his  lan<Uord,  and  who  informed 
the  sub-sheriff,  in  strict  confidence,  that 
he  believed  if  the  Devil  did  not  take  his 
landlord  there  was  no  use  in  having  a 
Devil  at  all.  As  one  who  had  lived  in 
Ireland  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
who  had  mixed  freely  with  its  inhab- 
itants, who  had  superintended  the  ma- 
nagement of  property  that  was  leased  to 
tenants  of  all  denominations,  he  was 
perhaps  entitled  to  think  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  peculiarities  of  Ireland 
and  its  people;  out  to  his  surprise  he 
found  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  that  his  education  must 
commence  afresh  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Colleagues, 
assisted  by  the  perusal  of  a  work  written 
by  a  foreign  Roman  Catholic.  He  had 
listened  to  various  lectures  —  first,  on 
nicety  of  speech  and  Conservative  pre- 
simiption  in  quoting  the  somewhat  un- 
savoury epithets  applied  to  his  Church ; 
second,  on  the  charge  of  obstinacy  and 
hardness  of  heart  and  head  apphed  to 
them  by  a  Gentleman  who  ought  to  be  a 
good  judge,  for  he  was  an  Irishman 
himself;  and  third,  on  the  bigotry  and 
perversity  of  his  Protestant  ancestors, 
upon  whose  shoulders — so  the  House 
had  been  told — ^rested  all  the  cruelties 
and  injustices  ever  perpetrated  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  entered  the  House  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  great  attention  to 
the  arguments  urged  by  the  old  and 
practised  debaters  there,  and  though 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  betray  the 
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trust  which  his  constituents  had  reposed 
in  him,  still  if  he  were  convinced  that 
opinions  he  formerly  held  were  wrong, 
he  would  have  resigned  his  seat  rather 
than  record  a  vote  which  his  conscience 
did  not  ratify.  He  had  heard  it  stated 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  all  the  talents,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  research  of  our  greatest  orators  here 
were  simply  declamatoiy,  and  that  party 
alone  must  govern  the  votes  of  Members 
of  this  House.  He  could  well  imder- 
stand  why  he  saw  such  satisfied  smiles 
exchanged  among  the  occupants  of  tiie 
Treasury  Bench.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  Agar-Ellis)  had  just  told 
them  that  Ireland  had    become  more 

Erosperous,  more  contented,  and  more 
appy  since  this  Bill  was  introduced 
than  she  ever  was  before.  Gk>od  gra- 
cious! Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  read 
the  newspapers  ?  Had  he  taken  account 
of  the  Feman  meetings  which  had  been 
held  since  the  prisoners  had  been  let 
loose?  Had  he  seen  the  treasonable 
speeches  these  men  had  made,  and  the 
firm  determination  they  expressed  to  go 
on  troubling  the  peace  of  the  country  as 
long  as  they  lived?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tne  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  been  to  Ireland,  and  though 
his  reception  there  was  not  very  cordial, 
or  such  as  induced  him  to  prolong  his 
stay,  yet  he  came  back  more  convmced 
than  ever  that  all  the  evils  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  Protestant 
Church  and  the  Protestant  proprietors, 
and  that  both  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
But  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
studied  the  Census  of  1861  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  he  woidd  hardly  have  advo- 
cated the  voluntary  system  in  that  Houf^e 
so  warmly  as  he  had  done.  In  1861  the 
popidation  of  Ireland  was  5,798,000,  of 
whom  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  693,000,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics 4,505,000,  the  Presbyterians 
523,000,  the  Methodists  45,000,  the  In- 
dependents 4,500,  the  Baptists  4,300, 
the  Quakers  3,600,  and  there  were  15,600 
belonging  to  112  other  sects.  The  two 
bodies,  the  Independents  and  the  Bap- 
tists, were  those  usually  known  in  Eng- 
land as  Dissenters,  and  they  had  had 
everywhere  agencies  in  Ireland  for  the 
last  twenty  years  ;  but  the  result  of  the 
volimtary  system  in  their  case  was,  when 
counted,  the  great  sum  of  8, 800 .  Among 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
he  found  there  was  16  per  cent  who 
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could  neither  read  nor  write,  while 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  45  per  cent 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and  of 
those  who  could,  he  woidd  like  to  know 
how  many  owed  their  education  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Protestant  landlords  living 
in  the  country,  and  who,  without  inter- 
fering with  their  religious  creed,  gave 
them  the  best  education  in  their  power. 
He  had  heard  much  said  of  the  change 
of  opinion  in  the  rival  Leaders,  and  the  in- 
consistency of  statements  made  by  them  at 
diflterent  times ;  but  there  was  this  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire,  in  calm  and  temperate  language, 
stated  his  convictions  as  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  deliberation.  The  Prime 
Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  words 
strong  enough  to  revile  and  vilify  the 
Church  of  which,  to  his  (Mr.  Vomer's) 
surprise,  he  still  professed  himself  an 
attached  member.  When  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  urged  his  followers  to 

"  The  lawless  siege,  whose  best  success  was 
sacrilege/' 

by  comparing  the  Church  to  a  upas  tree 
of  noxious  growth,  which  spread  blight 
and  desolation  around — when  he  spoke 
of  her  as  a  monster  of  iniquity  wnich 
must  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  he  felt 
inclined  to  say  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  the  language  of  the  inmiortal 
bard  quoted  on  me  first  reading  of  this 
Bill— 

**  Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereign t7  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths." 

and  he  would  ask  whether  an  Assembly 
of  Gentlemen,  distinguished  for  their  in- 
telligence and  independence,  could  be 
expected  to  follow  tne  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  every  change  of  principle  as 
well  as  policy?  No  doubt  there  were 
earnest  Protestants  among  those  who 
walked  in  the  Prime  Minister's  ap- 
parently triumphal  procession;  but  he 
could  only  compare  the  car  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  rode  to  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  which  served  to  immolate  the 
victims  of  their  own  credulity,  and  left 
nothing  but  ruin  and  devastation  in  its 
wake.  He  had  heard  a  ^eat  deal  said 
about  the  ill-will  with  which  the  Pro- 
testant Church  and  the  Protestant  clergy 
were  regarded  in  Ireland.  But  it  al- 
ways struck  him  as  extraordinary  if  the 
Church  were  regarded  with  so  much  dis- 
like that  they  found  the  Protestant 
ministers  living  in  remote  and  isolated 
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parts  of  the  country  surrounded  by 
Boman  Catholics,  and  yet,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  there  was  not  a  single  case  in 
which  one  of  them  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  agrarian  outrage.  Adventurers 
whose  trade  of  throat-cutting  was  ter- 
minated by  the  cessation  of  the  Ame- 
rican War,  and  who  were  too  much  ac- 
customed to  live  by  violence  and  rapine 
to  settle  down  to  any  steady  and  useful 
pursuit,  came  over  to  Ireland  and  in- 
stituted a  raid  in  that  coimtry,  with 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 
These  were  the  authors  of  the  Fenian 
movement,  which  was  coquetted  with  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  priestnood  to  further 
their  own  ends,  until  they  found  that  it 
was  getting  too  strong  for  them,  and  was 
assuming  a  character  of  independence 
from  priestly  control.  But  even  when 
the  priests  did  repudiate  the  movement, 
they  did  so  in  cautious  terms.  The  Pope, 
it  was  true,  also  denoimced  it,  as  ho  had 
done  Freemasonry  and  Eibbonism,  but  it 
was  merely  as  secret  societies.  But  how 
often  had  they  found  the  execution  of  a 
sanguinary  decree  following  on  altar 
denunciation  ?  He  positively  denied  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants  that  they 
hated  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  de- 
tested Fenians  and  priestly  agitators,  to 
whom  the  term  upas  tree  might  be  more 
fitly  applied  than  to  the  gentle  curates 
of  his  own  creed,  who  openly  practiced 
those  doctrines  of  forbearance  and  charity 
which  they  preached  in  the  pulpit.  He 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  bigots 
in  every  creed,  just  as  there  were  dis- 
honourable people  on  railway  Boards ; 
but  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  condemn  the 
many  for  the  faidts  of  the  few  as  it  would 
be  to  condenm  all  railway  Boards  because 
a  few  directors  had  broken  the  eleventh 
commandment.  Seriously  speaking,  he 
believed  that  Irishmen  would  live  to- 
gether as  amicably  as  it  was  possible  for 
Irishmen  to  do  if  they  were  only  left 
alone  by  those  interested  demago^es 
who  lived  by  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the 
people  and  ministering  to  their  worst 
passions.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  Irish  pugnacity,  but  Englishmen 
were  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried.  Anyone  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  faction  fights  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  must  be  aware  all  were  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  them,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
Orange  riots.      No  fimeral  could  take 
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plaxie  without  a  certain  amount  of 
broken  heads,  and  even  the  cats  de- 
voured each  other  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
A  gentleman  who  had  lately  written  a 
work  on  Ireland  detailed  a  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  between  two 
farmers,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other — 
'*When  all  the  Protestants  and  land- 
lords are  driven  out  of  the  coimtry,  how 
we  shall  fight  among  each  other  ?"  The 
object  of  his  observations  was  to  show 
that  although  the  Government   might 

Elay  the  Ulta'amontane  part  of  disestab- 
shing  the  Church  of  Ireland,  they 
would  not  succeed  thereby  in  inspiring 
the  Irish  peasantry  with  any  feeling  of 
order,  loyalty,  and  respect  for  the  laws. 
They  were  only  swayed  by  their  own 
passions  and  interests.  The  difference 
between  the  native  Irishman  and  the 
Saxon  was  this — that  Irishmen  always 
allowed  their  interests  to  be  injured 
by  giving  way  to  their  passions,  whilst 
the  others  always  made  their  passions 
subordinate  to  their  interests.  K  this 
proposition  was  allowed,  it  would  be 
at  once  seen  why  all  attempts  to  es- 
tablish law  and  order  in  Ireland  had 
failed.  The  fact  was  that  the  issue  of 
this  struggle  was  between  Protestants, 
and  Popery  in  Ireland.  It  must  be  so, 
because  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
essentially  an  aggressive  one,  and  could 
not  bear  the  existence  of  a  rival  Church. 
Archbishop  Manning  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelates  told  them  so,  and  more 
— ^that  if  they  had  the  power  they  woidd 
not  tolerate  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  which  they  were 
now  clamouring.  The  Penal  Laws  had 
been  alluded  to,  but  ho  believed  they 
were  only  referred  to  for  the  sake  of 
political  capital,  as  they  had  long  since 
been  repecded,  and  were  repudiated  by 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Those  laws, 
however,  were  enacted,  not  so  much 
against  Eoman  Catholics  as  against 
traitors,  and  no  laws  of  the  kind  were 
passed  in  consequence  of  that  most  atro- 
cious conspiracy  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
No  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  side  of 
the  House  approved  more  of  the  Penal 
Laws  than  Itoman  Catholic  Members 
on  the  other  side  woidd  justify  the 
infamous  act  of  the  infamous  Pope 
who  blessed  the  infamous  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  had  a  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event.  He 
did  not  blame  Boman  Catholics  for 
wishing  to  see  what    they  considered 
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truth  exalted  in  the  place  of  error ;  but 
he  did  blame  Protestants — ^he  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  disrespectAil — who 
were  fools  enough  to  assist  them  in  pass- 
ing a  measure  for  their  own  destruction. 
K  justice  demanded  the  repeal  of  all  the 
Acts  against  the  Koman  Uatholics,  how 
were  they  to  deal  with  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment ?     Could  they  suppose   that  the 
time  would  come  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  would  propose  to  substitute  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  for  the  ^radons 
title  by  which  the  Queen  now  ruled  the 
country,  and  that  was  by  the  grace  of 
God.     He  regarded  the  Constitution  as 
the  natural  safeguard  both  for  the  Crown 
and  the  people.    If  one  part  was  de- 
stroyed, what  was  to  prevent  the  whole 
edifice  firom  tumbling  about  their  ears. 
They  were  the  guardians  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  all  parties  in  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  in  saying  that  rash  ex- 
periments ought  not  to  be   attempted, 
because  those  experiments  were  irrevo- 
cable, and  if  they  did  not  turn  out  as 
they  were  expected  to   do   their  steps 
could  not  be  retraced.     There  was  an 
experiment  that  would  find  favour  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  test  the 
loyalty  of  Ireland  to  the  core.    Let  them 
aboli^   the   senseless  pageant  of   the 
Lord  Lieutenancy,  and  send  over  a  Koyal 
Prince  to  maintain  royally  his   £oyal 
mother's  state.     The  aristocracy  of  the 
land  would  rally  round  him,  the  coimtiy 
woidd  flock  to  do  him  honour,  the  fiie 
woidd  bum  again  on  many  a  deserted 
hearth,    the    sun    would    shine    again 
through  windows  which  had  long  been 
barred,   and  the  soimd  of    mirth  and 
hospitality  woidd  rise  from  halls  long 
deserted ;    the  money  taken  out  of  the 
country  woidd  be  returned  to  it,  some  of 
the  wrinkles  would  disappear  from  the 
brow  of  Ireland,  and  the  smile  of  pros- 
perity,   with    its  natural    concomitant, 
contentment,  would  illumine  once  more 
the  national  face.      Then    they  might 
safely  try  the  experiment  of  a  general 
amnesty,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
ffood  sense  of  the  nation  would  back  the 
law  in  proclaiming  a's  traitors  to  the 
commonwealth  aU  those  who  should  at- 
tempt to  disturb  its  peace. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole) 
who  opened  that  debate,  seemed  to  him 
to  argue  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  an 
Established  Church  in  a  country  where 
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there  was  unity  of  religious  faith,  and,  Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
80  far  as  his  ooservationB  had  no  refer-  and  his  Friends  became  instrumental  in 
ence  to  the  subject  now  before  the  House,  carrying  a  measure  of  Reform  which  had 
he  (The  O'Donoghue)  could  have  no  part  considerablv  increased  the  Parliamentary 
in  dealing  with  a  great  deal  of  what  the  constifcuencies  of  this  kingdom,  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said.  The  rifi^ht  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Friends 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to  loi-  avowed  their  readiness  to  appeal  to,  and 
get  that  what  he  had  to  defend  was  the  their  readiness  to  abide  by,  ^e  verdict 
existence  of  an  Established  Church  in  a  of  the  enlareed  constituencies,  and  now 
country  where  the  majority  of  the  people  that  the  verdict  had  been  so  emphatically 
were  all  of  one  religion  and  the  Estab-  pronounced,  and  so  faithfUly  represented 
lifted  Church  professed  another.  But  by  the  measure  before  them,  he  asked 
what  took  him  by  surprise  in  the  speech  the  Constitutional  party  how  they  could 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  his  say  that  opposition  to  Her  Majesty's 
quoting  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  as  an  advo-  Government  aid  not  mean  opposition  to 
cate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Estab-  the  nation  ?  The  Commons  were  never 
lished  Church ;  and  as  Mr.  Mill's  name  so  fairly  represented  as  in  the  present 
had  been  mentioned,  he  would  take  the  Parliament,  which  would  obviate  that 
opportunity  of  saying  how  greatly  he  delay  in  legislation  which  had  become 
deplored  his  absence  from  that  House,  an  intolerable  characteristic  of  the 
and  when  the  news  that  he  hsA  lost  the  Parliament  elected  by  a  more  con- 
Westminster  election  reached  the  part  of  tracted  body.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
the  coimtry  where  he  resided  he  felt  as  man  and  his  Friends  had  described 
if  a  national  calamity  had  fallen  upon  the  measure  as  confiscation,  robberv, 
the  land.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  nad  spoliation,  sacrilege,  as  tending  to  sub- 
given  the  House  an  erroneous  view  of  stitute  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  instead 
the  views  of  Mr.  Mill.  He  quoted  from  of  that  of  the  Queen,  and  as  leading  to 
Mr.  Mill's  pamphlet —  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.     He  was 

"  An  alien  Choroh  indeed  remains,  but  is  no  i^ot  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member  for 

longer  supported  hj  a  levy  from  the  Catholic  Bandon   (Mr.    Shaw)   should   object  to 

tillers  of  the  soil,  but  has  become  a  charge  upon  that  high  style  of  oratory,  which  con- 

Undlort  "-"*  '"  ^^  °'*"**^  ^^  '''*  Protestant  gisted  in  the  reckless  use  of  words  of  great 

."  /, '      ,      ,_,     ^,T>        T.     X         ij  length  and  awful  import.    No  one  could 

And  here  he  (The  O'Donoghue)  would  ^^^\^    ^      shouircharge,  not  them, 

venture  to  remark  that  that  seemed  to  ^^^  ^heir  countrymen   generally,   with 

him  to  be  very  much  the  same  thrng^-  ^^^^  j^l,  ^^rimes  and  Siisdemeiiours. 

"  The  confiscations  had  not  been  rcTersed,  but  What  had  happened  was  simply  this — 

owing  to  the  time  that  had  pasted  oyer  them  the  vast  majonV  of  the  electors  of  the 

they  haTO  reached  a  stage  in  which  in  the  mmds  -l,*   ,,^^^  i.«'j  j  J^i«  ^j  :i.  x     v     • 

of  NMonabl*  mail  the  N^nl  of  iojortio*  would  tmgdom  had  dedMed  it  to  be  inex^- 

bo  itself  Ml  injottioe."  dient  and  unjust  tnat  a  small  minority 

T"^  ^  ^'^^  ?'?^"^A^)  '"^^^  1  whoi?ott^:Se.tSirr?s 

to  §16  Eoman  CathoUcs.    Mr.  Mill  con-  "^5      ^JIl      ^  ^      ^-          f^' 

of  Insli  questions,  and  at  tne  conclusion    ^^^  ^«^„j  ^i»  *v^  4.«i««*«  ««^  «^i:«,'4.^ 

of  h«  pLiphlet,  talking  of  the  land  l^iT^^t^:^^^^^^^':^^ 

question,  He  saia—  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and 

"  Let  no  one  suppose  that  while  this  question  he  was  always  sony  when  the  rieht  hon. 

remained  as  it  was  the  sum  of  all  other  things  Gentleman  took  the  philosophical  line, 

that  could  be  done  for  Ireland  would  at  all  allcTi*  -,                 i.     xi.        •          •  vi   ^i   •  j    j 

ate  her  condition,  although  an  abundance  of  other  hecause   he  then  mvanably  laid   down 

things  require  to  be  done.    Not  only  are  religious  propositions  quite  untenable.     His  theo- 

endowments  to  be  resumed,  but  their  proce<^  to  rizing  the  other  evening  on  the  union  of 

be  appUed  in  the  most  effectual  way  possible  to  Church  and  State,  and  the  necessity  of 

Irish  improyements."  having  an  Esteblished  Church,  appeared 

Nothing  could  be    more  unreasonable  to  him  the  merest  special  pleading.   Now 

than  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  he  (The  O'Donoffhue)  thought  the  Oo- 

Member   for  Buckinghamshire    should  vemment  could  be  carried  on  quite  as 

complain  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  well  without  an  Establidied  Church  as 
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with  one.     He  was  far  from  saying  that 
there  were  not  conditions  in  which  great 
advantages  might  arise  from  having  an 
Established    Church,    but    only    when 
there  was  unity  of  faith  or  something 
approaching  to  it.      It  was  impossible 
to  show  the  utility  of  an  Established 
Church,  or  to  defend  its  maintenance, 
when  those  who  rejected  its  doctrines 
constituted    the    vast   majority  of   the 
country.     The  aim  of  this  Bill  was  to 
establish  religious  equality  in  Ireland, 
and  to  establish  it  on  the  principle  of 
disestablishmeAt  and  disendowment,  in- 
stead of  establishment  and  endowment. 
He  had  always  felt  that  in  a  country 
where  there  was  such  a  diversity  of  reli- 
gious belief  and  so  many  different  sects, 
religious  equality  could  not  be  brought 
about  in  any  other  way.     What  was 
called  the  *' levelling  up"  system  was 
only  proposed  to  encourage  squabbling, 
and  tnereby  prolong  the  existing  state  of 
things.     The  Irish  Church  had  many 
defenders,  but  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
concile her  position  with  the  principles 
of  equality.    If  her  defenders  were  aAed 
whether  ftiey  were  for  or  against  reli- 
gious equality,  they  never  gave  a  plain 
categorical  answer.     They  did  not  wish 
to  face  the  odium  of  declaring  them- 
selves the  friends  of  religious  inequality, 
and  so  set  themselves  to  invent  reasons 
why  religious  equality  could  not  exist  in 
Ireland.    He  would  give  one  or  two  more 
specimens  of  what  he  called  this  harm- 
less style  of  reasoning — **As  a  small 
minority  of  the  Irish  people  had  appro- 
priated   the    ecclesiastical   revenues   of 
Ireland  for  the  last  300  years,  a  small 
minority  has  a  right  to  appropriate  them 
for  the  next  300  years;"   ^'As  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Irish  landlords 
are  Protestants,  the  tithes  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  devoted  to  support 
the  form  of  worship  which  they  pro- 
fess ;"  **  That  it  is  immaterial  to  reflect 
that  the  tithes  of  a  portion,  or  the  value 
of  all  the  land  of  Ireland,  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  set  aside  for  ec- 
clesiastical purposes  ;"  *'That  the  Catho- 
lic occupiers  who  pay  nearly  all   the 
rents,  wbich  include  the  tithes  of  Ire- 
land, do  not  contribute  directly  or  indi- 
rectly one  farthing  to  the  support  of  the 
Established  Church ;"  *^  That  in  Ireland, 
Church  property  and  private  property 
are  identical,  and  that  you  cannot  mter- 
fere  with  one  without  endangering  the 
title  of  the  other;"    ''It  is  true  that 
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Church  property  has   been    interfered 
with  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and 
that  private  property  has  not  sustained 
any  mjury  in  those  countries,  but  tlus 
would  not  be  the  case  in  Ireland."    The 
latest  and  newest  of  all  these  Bpecimens 
came  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Ball),  who  said  that  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants were  so  particular  about  the 
breeding  of  their  parsons  that  they  must 
be  provided  with  ample  means  to  induce 
fine  gentlemen  to  enter  their  pulpitB. 
This  was  what  he  called  the  hanmesB 
style  of  reasoning,  because  it  could  con- 
vince nobody,  and  only  helped  to  il- 
lustrate the  weakness  of  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  advocate.      But  there 
was  another  method  whicliy    although 
it  did  not  convince  the  understanding, 
roused  the  passions  of   men   on  boSi 
sides  of  the  question.      The  xiffht  hon. 
Oentieman  the  Member  for  ue  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gkkthome  Hardy) 
— who  might  be  taken  as  a  full-blown 
sample   of  the  English    ''No   Sunen- 
der''   politician — ^had  argued   that  the 
Irish  Catholics  must  be  tolerated,  but 
that  they  coidd  not  have  equality ;  thai 
the  Iriim  Protestants  were  to  be  main- 
tained in  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  because  they  were  of  the  n^mtk 
race  as  the  majority  of  that  House ;  or, 
in  other  words,  because  he  regards  tiiem 
as  Englishmen  and  not  as  Sishmen— 
and  because  their  ancestors  Lad  been  the 
faithful  allies  of  the  political  ancestots 
of  hon.  Gentiemen  opposite  in  the  mia- 
govemment  of  Ireland.     He    also  said 
tiiat    the    revenues    of   the    Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  were  to  be  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  **  feeding  the  lamp  of 
the  Reformation  "—or,  in  other  words, 
to  force  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Church  down  the  throats  of  people  who 
for  more  than  300  years  had  continu- 
ously rejected  them,  and  who,  no  matter 
what  might  be  thought  of  their  faith  by 
others,  must  be  admitted  by  all  to  have 
adhered  to  it  with  an  enduring  fervour. 
Happily  those  who  adopted  the  style  of 
reasoning  to  which  he  had  referred  were 
in  a  considerable  minority  in  that  House 
and  out  of  it.     If  it  were  otherwise  no 
Irishman  would  be  warranted  in  telling 
his  coimtrymen  that  they  had  anything 
to  expect  from  the  justice  of  Bng-land,  or 
from  the  efficacy  of  constitutionfa  action. 
Ireland  would  in  that  case  still  be  go- 
verned by  faction  and  held  by  force  with 
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a  Btraiii  on  the  connection  whicli  ren- 
dered it  liable  to  be  snapped  at  any 
moment,  very  possibly  to  be  re-united, 
but  with  blood-stained  Hgaments.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned  he  accepted  this 
Bill  as  amostsatisfactoxy  settlement  of  the 
Irish  Church  question,  and  he  shoidd  sus- 
pect any  Liberal  who  opposed  it  of  being 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  intolerance. 
He  shoidd  be  sorry  to  see  it  altered  in 
any  BubBtantial  particulai— indeed,  in 
any  particular  at  all.  The  smallest  con- 
cession to  bigot^ — either  on  the  side  of 
Protestants  or  Catholics — ^would  defeat 
the  object  of  this  BUI.  He  did  not  dis- 
guise &om  himself  that  if  the  derey  and 
mity  of  the  Protestant  Church  combined, 
and  if  they  were  animated  by  the  zeal 
for  which  he  gave  them  credit,  the  BiU 
afforded  them  opportunities  for  la3ring 
up  rich  treasures  for  their  Church.  He 
did  not  complain  of  this.  All  he  asked 
for  his  CathoUc  fellow-countrymen  was 
equality,  and  the  Catholic  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  equality 
and  the  CathoHc  who  at  this  moment 
revived  old  pretensions  were  as  much 
enemies  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  as  the  most  rampant  advocate  of 
Protestant  ascendancy.  He  expected 
ereat  things  from  this  Bill,  although  he 
did  not  expect  instantaneous  results, 
more  especially  when  hon.  Q^ntlemen 
opposite  were  endeavouring  to  create  the 
impression  that  this  Bill  woidd  never 
pass,  or  that  it  would  only  pass  in  a 
mutilated  and  useless  form.  It  was 
only  too  true  that  there  was  much  dis- 
trust of  that  House  in  Ireland,  and  it 
had  yet  to  make  its  reputation  in  a  fa- 
vourable sense  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  There  had  been 
an  infinity  of  bad  legislation  for  Ireland, 
much  abortive  legislation,  and  a  persist- 
ent disregard  to  the  earnest  appeals  of 
Irishmen  for  justice.  He  was  not  the 
only  person  tnere  who  had  staked  his 
political  career  on  the  assertion  that  all 
this  was  about  to  be  changed.  He  had 
made  this  venture  because  of  the  confi- 
dence he  felt  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  in  that  great  Liberal  majority, 
which  he  believed  represented  their 
countrymen  in  nothing  so  fully  as  in  the 
kindness  of  their  sentiments  towards 
Ireland.  It  still  remained  for  the  g^at 
Liberal  party  to  ^ve  the  Irish  people 
confidence  in  that  House,  and  they  could 
not  make  a  better  beginning  than  by  an 
Act  which  would  be  not  merely  an  act  of 


justice,  but  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
union  of  Ireland,  they  would  have  sacri- 
ficed some  cherifidied  JSnglish  prejudices. 
Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  obtrude  him- 
self on  the  notice  of  the  House ;  but  as 
the  great  constituency  which  he  repre- 
sented (Middlesex)  had,  in  a  manner  as 
unmista^ble  as  it  waa  remarkable,  ex- 
pressed their  entire  disapprobation  of 
the  first  principles  of  that  bill,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  feel  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  addressing  them  upon 
that  occasion.  In  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion he  had  been  much  struck  by 
the  malignant  pleasure  with  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  professed  the 
Protestant  faith  but  represented  Boman 
Catholic  constituencies  -  seemed  to  take 
in  abusing  their  own  religion.  They 
had  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  in 
the  amusing  declamation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Londonderry 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Dowse).  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  informed  them 
that  he  was  a  Protestant  Episcopalian, 
but  no  one  could  have  suspected  the 
fact  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  ad- 
dress. He  gave  as  a  reason — '^  it  was  the 
cheapest  and  most  respectable  religion." 
If,  however,  this  Bill  passed,  and  the 
property  of  the  Chuitxh  were  taken 
away,  it  would  be  no  longer  the  cheap- 
est religion,  and,  consequently,  he  sup- 
posed it  would  cease  m  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  opinion  to  be  the 
most  respectable.  The  constitutional  part 
of  the  question  had  been  so  ably  exa- 
mined tiiat  he  woidd  say  nothing  upon 
that  subject;  but  no  sophistry,  how- 
ever ingenious — ^no  eloquence,  however 
sonorous— <K>idd  disguise  the  fact  that 
this  Bill  directly  violated  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  infringed  the  Amdamentcd 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  delibe- 
rately ignored  every  compact  entered 
into  between  the  House  and  Ireland.  It 
also  violated  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  as  woidd  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  1 1th  clause  of  the  Srd  Ar- 
ticle. They  had  been  told  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  did 
not  care  for  parchment.  The  informa- 
tion was  unnecessary,  for  that  side  of 
the  House  had  learnt  it  by  experi- 
ence. .It  mattered  not  whether  it  was 
a  postal  contract  or  the  guaranteed  ex- 
istence of*  a  small  State,  if  exigenor 
required  it  the  compact  was  disregcmled. 
The    right   hon.    Gentleman  the  First 
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Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  cele- 
brated Letter  which  he  wrote  in  1865, 
when  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  said  that 
he  took  the  Act  of  Union  as  a  landmark 
which  must  have  important  consequences, 
especially  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  landmark,  he  (Lord 
G^rge  Hamilton)  greatly  feared,  had 
now  vanished.  But  perhaps  that  might 
be  looked  upon  as  what  was  called  ^'a 
declaration  of  intention "  —  a  thing 
which  whatever  might  be  its  advantages 
had  not  the  benefit  of  being  binding. 
Hon.  Oentlemen  opposito  had  referred 
to  past  history,  and  expatiated  on  the 
enormity  of  the  penal  code.  He  did 
not  wish  for  a  moment  to  defend  that 
code,  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  this  same  penal  code  which  had 
been  so  much  denounced  was  forced 
upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  L*eland 
by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Boman 
CathoHc  Church.  These  hon.  Ghentlemen 
forgot  that  in  those  days  men  were 
rougher  and  ruder  than  they  were  now, 
and  the  sole  means  of  defence  which 
were  suggested  were  retaliatoiy,  and  if 
the  former  erred  in  doing  this  she  merely 
erred  in  adopting  the  policy  of  her  an- 
cient rival  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
Hon.  Gentlemen,  again,  in  referring  to 
history  did  not  paint  both  sides  fairly. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  massacres 
of  Cromwell  and  William  III.,  but  they 
seemed  to  forget  that  these  were  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  the  massacre  of 
1641,  when  upwards  of  80,000  Protes- 
tants were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and 
that  under  religious  auspices.  In  re- 
ferring to  these  things  he  had  no  wish 
to  increase  political  rancour.  He  was 
not  in  favour  of  making  political  capital 
in  that  House  or  out  of  it  by  raking 
out  of  the  graveyards  of  past  times  the 
records  of  crimes  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted himdreds  of  years  ago.  He  caUed 
attention  to  the  facts  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  if  history  were 
referred  to  it  would  not  be  so  completely 
in  favour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as 
they  were  willing  to  suppose.  The  ar- 
gument had  been  adduced  against  the 
Church  of  Ireland  that  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago  it  was  most  venal  and  cor- 
rupt ;  that  its  ministers  did  not  faithfiilly 
fulfil  their  obligations;  and  that,  in 
short,  it  was  full  of  evil  and  all  that  was 
of  bad  report.  Now  he  contended  that 
the  more  venality,  the  more  vice,  the 
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more  corruption,  and  the  more  evil  thai 
existed  formerly  in  the  Choroh  was  mily 
a  stronger  ai^ument  for  maintaining  it, 
because  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  aides  of 
the  House  admitted  that  there  nowhere 
existed  a  better  body  of  men  than  the 
Protestant  clergymen  of  Ireland,  or  a 
body  of  men  who  f^iMlled  their  duties 
more  zealously  and  uprightly,  and  with 
the  anxious  desire  to  do  all  wiiich  they 
undertook.  Therefore,  he  repeated,  that 
the  more  corruption  and  crime  and 
vice  were  proved  to  have  existed  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land only  showed  the  great  improve- 
ment which  had  taken  place  in  that 
Church,  and  the  desirability  of  keeping 
up  such  an  institution.  What  reason 
or  justification,  then,  existed  for  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill  to  sweep  it  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  to  prevent  it — hi 
the  words  of  one  of  its  most  eminent 
opponents  from  '^cimiberingthe  earth?" 
Into  the  question  of  disendowment  he 
woidd  not  enter.  That  had  been  al- 
ready done  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bichmond  (Sir  Itoundell 
Palmer)  in  an  argument  which  not 
only  was  unanswerable,  but  which  no- 
body down  to  that  moment  had  at- 
tempted to  answer.  He  confessed  that 
he  did  not  know  how  weak  the  case,  of  the 
Government  reaUy  was  till  last  night, 
when  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  emi- 
nent abiSty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  only  make  so  lame  and 
stilted  a  reply.  However,  the  speech 
threw  this  new  light  upon  ilie  question ; 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
everybody  ought  to  ^*  walk  into  his  own 
creed,"  but  he  did  not  explain  how  this 
extraordinary  performance  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. Into  the  details  of  the 
plan  of  disendowment  nobody  yet  seemed 
to  have  entered ;  but  he  ventured  to  say 
that  a  more  extraordinary  plan  had 
never  yet  been  proposed  to  Parliament 
He  did  not  oount  much  upon  his  own 
experience ;  but  he  candidly  asked  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  either  side  if  they  ever  re- 
membered a  Bill  of  such  importance 
the  Preamble  of  which  was  directly  at 
variance  with  the  clauses?  The  Bill 
contained  a  wholesale  system  of  bribeiy. 
Everybody  was  to  be  bribed  excepting 
those  for  whom  the  endowments  were 
mador— namely,  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  But  if  one  thin^  had  struck 
him  as  being  more  curious  uian  another 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  it  was 
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those  professions  of  political  morality 
with  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  preface 
their  observations  in  support  of  the 
Bill.  When  he  listened  to  these  pro- 
testations he  was  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  sanctimonious  pirate  who  kept 
the  Ten  Commandments  himg  up  in  ms 
cabin,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth, 
which  was  careftilly  erased.  With  re- 
eard  to  the  surplus  to  be  derived  from 
disendowment  he  confessed  that  at  first 
sight  it  appeared  fair  to  give  it  for  the 
purposes  contemplated;  for  if  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  apply  money  ori- 
ginally devoted  to  religious  purposes  to 
secular  purposes,  it  certainly  seemed 
that  it  coidd  not  be  applied  to  better  ends 
than  therelief  of  suffering.  But  the  more 
he  looked  into  the  plans  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  the  more  he  thought 
it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  disendowment  of  the 
Church  a  new  endowment  and  a  new 
Establishment  were  to  be  formed,  an 
endowment,  in  short,  of  a  gigantic  mo- 
nastic and  conventual  system,  to  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  spoils  of  the  plundered 
Church  of  the  Reformation.  The  sur- 
plus was  to  be  devoted  to  five  purposes. 
First  of  all,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
support  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for 
lunatics,  and  tne  coimty  cess  was  to  be 
relieved.  Now,  anybody  who  knew 
Ireland  knew  perfectly  well  that  there 
were  lunatic  asylums  in  that  country 
which  were  not  supported  by  the  county 
cess.  He  need  only  mention  three— 
the  Mater  Misericordia  Asylum,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  hospital 
in  Jarvis  Street.  All  these  were  at- 
tached either  to  monasteries  or  to  nun- 
neries. He  wanted,  therefore,  to  know 
if  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  oi  lunatics  how  they  were  to  pre- 
vent a  portion  of  the  money  going  to 
the  support  of  the  three  asylums  he  nad 
mentioned,  and  thus  finally  to  the  sup- 
port of  monasteries  ?  The  application  of 
the  money,  of  course,  was  intended  to  be 
secular;  but  perhaps  this  was  a  mere 
declaration  of  intention.     The  second 

Surpose  to  which  the  surplus  was  to  be 
evoted  was  to  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial and  reformatory  schools.  Now, 
almost  all  these  institutions  had  been 
established  for  Boman  Catholics  in  con- 
nection with  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
especially  those  at  Monaghan,  Cork, 
and  ol^er  places.      He  ad:ed,   again, 


then,  how  they  ^ero  to  prevent  the 
Church's  funds  going  to  the  support  of 
monasteries  and  nimneries  if  money 
were  given  to  these  schools  ?  A  third 
object  to  which  the  money  was  to  be 
appled  was  to  schools  for  trained  or 
skilled  nurses  for  the  poor.  Now,  who 
were  the  skilled  nurses  for  the  poor  in 
Ireland  ?  Why,  the  nuns.  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  one  syllable  against  those 
ladies;  one  could  not  but  admire  the  con- 
sistency with  which  they  performed  the 
duties  which  they  imdertook.  But  the 
opinion  of  the  English  people  was  that 
the  advantages  of  the  system  were  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  ii&  disadvan- 
tages, and  that  opinion  had  been 
strengthened  by  a  recent  trial  not  very 
far  from  the  walls  of  that  House.  It  did 
seem  to  him  incredible  that  a  Grovem- 
ment  could  come  down  seriously  to  the 
House  and  propose  a  scheme,  one  of  the 
features  of  which  was  the  endowment  on 
a  laree  scale  of  nunneries,  when  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  of  that  GK)vemment 
had  been  so  lately  employing  his  energy 
and  ability  in  exposing  the  drawbadcs 
and  cruelties  of  that  system,  and  whose 
appeal  to  the  juiy  had  been  applauded 
to  the  echo  by  the  thousands  who  filled 
the  Court  and  its  approaches.  As  re- 
garded the  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  this  hitherto  had  been 
achieved  by  volimtary  effort,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  Grovemment  in  that  re- 
spect could  only  have  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping private  contributions  and  freezing 
up  tiie  sources  of  charity.  Of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  ux>on  the  curates,  he 
would  only  say  that  it  did  seem  a  miser- 
able thing  to  enact  that  no  matter  what 
energy  or  ability  a  clergyman  might 
display  in  his  office,  he  never  was  to  re- 
ceive one  sixpence  more  than  the  miser- 
able pittance  which  was  at  present  paid 
to  him.  By  the  very  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment a  clergyman  could  not  better 
himself  elsewhere  as  a  lavman  might  do, 
and  the  terms  of  the  Bill  actually  made 
his  pittance  conditional  upon  his  remain- 
ing m  the  place  where  he  might  be  at 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  House  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Sir  John  Gray)  made 
some  remarks  affecting  a  near  relative 
of  his,  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  stating 
that  by  the  Commissioners'  Beport  the 
Duke  appeared  to  be  in  possession  of 
5,736  acres  of  Church  land  in  the  bishop- 
ric  of  Derry  at  2«.  Id,  an  acre,  and 
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was  not  satisfied  tliat  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  pass  this  Bill  without  all  the 
jobbery  and  waste  involved  in  some  of 
its  details.     He  presumed  that  the  Bill 
required  to  be  greased  £ind  manipulated 
to  make  it  pass  through  the  narrow 
passage  lately  opened  in  the  wall  of 
Scotch  prejudice,    £ind  that  it  must  be 
further  lubricated  and  salivated  in  order 
that  it  might  be  swallowed  by  the  boa 
constrictor  of  Irish  landed  proprietorship. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  were 
of  opinion  that  funds  of  the  Established 
Church  should  be  devoted  to  their  ori- 
ginal use.     It  waa  his  own  opinion,  too, 
that  they  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious uses  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
people,   not  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  £ind 
sectarian  prejudice,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  charity  and  justice.   It  had  been 
said  that  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  had 
distinctly  objected  to  any  portion  of  those 
funds  being  allocated  to  Catholic  pur- 
poses.    They  had  done  nothing  of  the 
Kind.     If  such  an  allocation  were  made 
in  a  manner  otherwise  imobjectionable 
the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  would  have 
no  power  to  reject  it.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for   Bucking- 
^     hamshire  said  that  the  Government  would 
require  the  co-operation  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  this  Bill.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  only  co-opera- 
tion required  of  these  rev.  gentlemen 
was  the    acceptance    by  them  of   the 
money  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 
them.     He  had  no  doubt  that  this  co- 
operation would  be  given ;  nor  did  he 
doubt  that  from  the  Catholic  Bishops 
the  Government  would  receive  the  same 
considerate  assistance.     An  old  proverb 
said — **  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  and  from  some  of  the  speeches  he 
had  heard  in  this  debate,  he  thought 
that  nothing  imder  the  sun  could  be 
considered  obsolete.     One  hon.  Gentle- 
man, whom  he  had  neither  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  nor  the  pain  of  hearing,  was 
reported  not  only  to  have  revived  the 
ola  notion  about  the  Coronation  Oath, 
but  to  have  warned  his  Sovereign  against 
adopting  the  opinions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Another  hon.  Gentleman,  whom  he  might 
designate  as   the   Scipio  AMcanus  of 
South-west  Lancashire,   had  ventured 
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to  inform  the  House  that  the  one  re- 
ligious institution  which  had  fostered 
liberty  of  thought  and  action,  and  had 
most  steadily  exercised  a  moderate  and 
civilizing  infiuence  over  the  whole  of 
the  country,  was  the  Irish  Church.    But 
the  fact  was  that  the  Penal  Laws  of 
which    so    much  had  been   said  were 
passed    at  the  suggestion    and    desire 
of  the    Irish  Church  and   Irish   Par- 
liament, and  were  frequently  met  by  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  "RnglJEh 
Legislature.    The  intent  and  object  ci 
those  laws  was  not  only  to  inflict  upon 
the  Irish  people  every  possible  evil,  irat 
absolutely  to  stimulate  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  worst  crimes  of  which 
human  nature  was  capable.  ["  Divide !"] 
He  was  not  going  to  hold  Irish  gentle- 
men of  the  present  day  responsible  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  most  iniquitous 
of  the  penal  enactments  were  passed  in 
spite  of  remonstrances  from  this  oountzy, 
and  that  eachgeneration  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Irish  Church  opposed  and  resisted 
each  new  and  progressive  step  in  religion 
and  legislation.     He  might  venture  to 
say  that  the  wrong  with  which^ej  were 
now  dealing  had  received  the  most  in- 
dignant condemnation  from  the  greatest 
men  who  had  lived  during  the  last  haU 
century.      It  had  been  condemned  by 
Englifiii  Lord  Chancellors,    Chief  Jus- 
tices, Prime  Ministers,  and  Leaders  of 
the  Opposition ;  by  the  constituencies  of 
England  at  the  last  election ;  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the   House  consequent  upon 
that  opinion  of  the  constituencies ;  and 
by  the  opinion  of  the  two  most  eminent 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the   Opposition. 
The  verdict  against  that  Church  had  also 
been  expressed  in  terse  and  unequirocal 
language  by  a  great  poHtical  philosopher 
— ^Lord  Macaulay — ^who  said — 

**  When  a  Le^slature  is  called  upon  to  deei<fo 
whether  an  institution  shall  be  retained  or  not^ 
they  ought  first  to  nsk  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a 
had  institution.  I  think  that  the  EsCabliabeA 
Church  of  Ireland  is  a  very  bad  institutioD.  I  will 
go  furthc^-I  am  not  speaking  in  anger,  or  with 
rhetorical  exaggeration  ;  I  am  oalml^r  expreadBr, 
in  the  only  appropriate  terms,  an  opinion  wbieh  1 
formed  many  years  ago,  and  wbieh  all  my  dbisr- 
yation  and  reflection  bare  confinned,  and  wbieh  I 
am  prepared  to  support  by  reaaona,  when  I  sny 
that  of  all  institutions  now  existing  in  the  ein- 
ized  world,  the  Established  Ghnroh  of  Ireland  ii 
the  worst." 

He  did  not  ask  hon.  MemberB  to  pin 
their  faith  to  Lord  Macaulay  ;  but  boA 
an  expression,  used  by  such  a  man,  wae 
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not  without  weight.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  StaflEbrd  Northcote)  had 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms 
' '  Protestant  ascendancy ' '  and  *  *  religious 
equality,"  as  these  phrases  were  used  in 
lEreland.  Now  he  (Mr.  Moore)  would 
endeavour  to  inform  him.  "  Protestant 
ascendancy'*  was  no  phrase  of  the  Catho- 
lic party — ^it  was  a  Protestant  phrase, 
and  one  of  great  sig^nificance,  long  used 
by  a  body  of  men  who  knew  their  own 
meaning  probably  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  knew  his 
own.  Protestant  ascendancy  at  that 
time  meant,  as  it  was  described  by  Burke 
to  be,  a  division  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
into  two  classes — the  one  to  have  all  the 
rights,  the  property,  and  the  education 
of  the  people  exclusively  to  themselves, 
the  other  to  be  the  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, in  a  subsequent  generation, 
meant  jiist  as  much  of  all  those  advan- 
tages as  the  Irish  Protestants  coidd 
manage  to  retain  for  themselves  and 
prevent  their  fellow-countrymen  having. 
At  the  present  day  Protestant  ascendancy 
meant  the  Irish  Church  and  all  those 
concomitant  advantages  which  the  Irish 
Protestants  coidd  still  use  to  their  own 
profit  and  to  the  injury  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Beligious  equality  meant  the 
obliteration  of  all  those  differences  of 
caste  which  Mr.  Burke  had  described  as 
being  claimed  and  possessed  by  Irishmen 
of  one  religion  over  Irishmen  of  another. 
He  understood  it  to  mean  the  abolition 
of  Protestant  ascendancy,  or — to  use  an 
agricultural  figure — the  pruning  of  those 
sectarian  trees  whose  branches  shut  out 
the  light,  and  whose  roots  impoverish 
the  soil.  The  hon.  Member  for  South- 
west Lancashire  (Mr.  Cross)  said  that 
the  great  question  of  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  was  never  discussed 
as  an  abstract  principle  last  Session, 
and  these  things  were  never  traced  to 
their  sources  and  examined  in  their  con- 
sequences. At  all  events  they  had 
been  discussed  abstractly  enough  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate  The  At- 
torney GFeneraf  for  Ireland  was  wrone 
in  stating  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Ball)  abandoned  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  opening  the  debate ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  chief  merit  was  that  he  interpreted 
dearly  into  the  vernacular  the  more  lofty 
phrases  of  his  jwlitical  Leader.     The 


purpose  of  both  was  to  prove — ^first,  that 
the  object  was  to  overthrow  the  principle 
of  Church  Establishment  in  this  country 
and  to  establish  the  voluntary  principle ; 
second,  that  the  principle  of  voluntaryifim 
was  a  bad  prinaple,  and  the  principle  of 
Church  Establishment  a  good  one ;  and 
third,  that,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  was  unconstitutional 
and  even  sacrilegious  to  divert  the  fimds 
of  a  Church  once  established  to  secular 
objects.  Allowing  these  propositions, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  all  events, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  any  religious  institution, 
the  primary  purpose  of  that  institution 
must  be  fulfilled.  The  principle  on 
which  Church  Establii^mient  was  K>unded 
was  the  right  of  every  man,  poor  or  rich, 
lord  or  peasant,  to  religious  instruction 
in  life,  and  religious  consolation  at  death. 
It  was  on  this  principle  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  was  founded  and  the  early 
Beformers  proceeded.  The  acts  of  the 
first  Beformers  were  cruel,  but  their  pur- 
poses were  not,  for  their  intolerance  was 
a  large  and  hopeful  one,  founded  on  a 
hope  and  an  intense  conviction  that  they 
would  ultimately  force  all  mankind  into 
one  Church.  When  it  was  said  that 
there  was  not  a  single  precedent  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  a  Church 
once  endowed  for  secular  purposes,  he 
referred  to  what  had  occurrea  in  Scotland, 
and  also  to  the  Act  passed  in  1690,  after 
the  Scotch  abolished  prelacy,  declaring 
that  all  the  property  of  all  tilie  Bishops, 
prelates,  and  other  dignitaries  who  had 
ceased  to  exist  under  the  Scotch  law 
should  be  therebv  confiscated  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  King  and  Queen  and 
their  successors.  And  accordingly  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  the  prelacy  and 
episcopacy  or  Scotland  had  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Crown  from  that 
time.  The  argniments  now  addressed  to 
them  in  this  debate  would  have  been  just 
as  strong  if  they  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Scotch  Convention  on  the  occasion  to 
which  he  referred.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  it  was  to  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment that  Scotland  was  indebted 
for  the  possession  of  religious  freedom, 
and  the  uke  results  might  be  expected  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  ♦  :  The 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down  haa 
used  language  which  we  have  certainly 
not  been  aooistomed  to  hear  firom  that 
side  of  the  House.    He  has  stated  as  a 
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fact  wliat  every  one  of  hia  (Companions 
has  hitherto  absolutely  denied,  for  he 
has  told  us  that  this  great  question  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  in  con- 
sequence of  the  political  exigencies  of 
party.  When  such  a  charge  as  that  has 
ever  been  hinted  at  ^m  mis  side  of  the 
House,  we  have  been  hushed  by  a  cry  of 
shame  at  the  mere  idea  of  imputing  such 
derogatory  motives  to  those  who  sit  on 
the  treasury  Bench  ;  but  now  they  have 
heard  the  charge  from  one  of  their  own 
supporters,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
he  has  supported  them  in  a  somewhat 
Irish  fashion.  The  hon.  Member  says 
he  supports  the  Bill  which  proposes,  as 
everyone  knows,  entire  disestablishment 
and  disendowment,  because  he  thinks 
there  ought  to  be  universal  establish- 
ment and  imiversal  endowment.  He 
has  told  us  he  objects  to  the  application 
of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  way  proposed 
because  of  the  waste  and  lobbery  which 
will  ensue  in  the  course  of  its  administra- 
tion ;  still  he  says  this  is  the  measure 
which  will  pacify  Ireland,  and  which, 
despite  its  unsatisfactory  details,  paci- 
fies him.  With  respect  to  the  remarks 
of  the  speaker  who  preceded  him  (The 
O'Donoghue),  who  did  me  the  honour 
to  comment  upon  some  remarks  of  mine 
made  last  year — though  I  think  he 
somewhat  misinterpreted,  them — I  have 
little  to  say.  The  hon.  Member  tells 
us  that  we  who  were  in  Office  last  year 
were  bound,  when  we  had  appealed 
to  the  country,  to  abide  by  the  verdict 
of  the  country,  and,  having  been  de- 
feated by  a  majority  on  the  hustings,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  come  here  and  main- 
tain principles  which  we  ourselves  advo- 
cated on  the  hustings.  But  the  hon. 
Member  should  recollect  that  he  himself 
has  not  always  been  in  a  majority  in  this 
House.  There  have  been  occasions  in 
which  he  and  others,  his  co-patriots, 
would  have  been  ready  to  die  iipon  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  behalf  of  princi- 
ples supported  but  by  a  very  small 
band.  He  has  thought  right,  no 
doubt,  in  deference  to  the  principles 
which  guided  him,  to  maintain  his  opi- 
nions in  the  face  of  a  majority ;  and  if 
he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  converting 
the  Treasury  Bench  by  his  eloquence 
and  patriotism,  let  him  exult  in  the 
possession  of  such  allies;  but  at  the 
same  time  allow  us,  who  are  deputed 
to  speak  in  another  sense,  and  to  re- 
present  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
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sent   UB  here,    to    speak    boldly    that 
which  we  believe,  and  to    contend  to 
the    end   against   measures    which  we 
believe  to  be  detrimental  to  the  State. 
After    the    Beform    Bill    of    1832    the 
Conservatives    who    mustered    in    this 
House   formed  a  much    smaller  band 
than  sit  upon  these  Benches  now.    In 
1832,  it  was  supposed  the  majority  was 
about  to  sweep  everythingbefore  it,  and 
yet,  in  1834,  Sir  Bobert  I^eel  was  sum- 
moned frx>m  Bome.    Already  the  signs 
of   what  they  were  attempting  to  do 
against  the  Church  in  Ireland  had  raised 
the  feeling  of  the  country  against  them. 
They  went  on  step  by  step  in  their  down- 
ward career,  till  at  length  the  time  came 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1841 ,  supported 
by  the  coimtry,  returned  to  the  House 
with  a  majority  of  91,  and  the  great 
majority  which  followed  the  passing  of 
the  Beform  Bill  was  thus  dissipateS  as 
mist  before  the  sim.    I  have  faith  in  the 
principles  we  are  professingy  and  when  I 
am  told  by  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
the  President  of  mQ  Board  of  Trade, 
and  by  others  who  have   spoken  like 
him,  that  all  thoughtful  men  are  against 
the  Irish  Church,  that  for  fifhr  years 
every   Statesman   has   looked    forward  y 
to    some    such    consummation.      [Mr.*^ 
Bright  :     Every   Liberal    Statesman.] 
Every  Liberal  Statesman !     I  admit  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  consistency,  and 
I  admire  it ;  but  let  him  look  at  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded.     Are  they 
the    Liberal    Statesmen    who    have  so 
looked  forward  ;    I  see  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the  Member    for    Morpeth 
(Sir  George  Grey)  behind   him.     ft  is 
but  two   years  since  he    told   us   that 
such  a  measure  woidd  produce  a  revo- 
lution.     I   look   upon    my    right  hon. 
Friend   the  Member  for    Oxford   (Mr. 
Cardwell),   and  the   lang^uage    he   em- 
ployed fell  very  little  short  of  that.     I 
cotdd  name  others.     There  is  m.y  right 
hon.     Friend,     the    representative    for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell);  he  said  there 
was  no  one  who  wished  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church,  and  no  intention  of  de- 
stroying it.     These  things   are  in  our 
recollection.     They  are  not   mere  mat- 
ters of  history;    they   have    happened 
within  the  time  that  we   have  been  in 
this  House.      The  right  hon.    (Jentle- 
man  opposite  (Mr.  Bright)  may  exult 
in  his  own  consistency;    but  when  he 
speaks  of  Liberal  Statesmen  who  have 
advocated  this  measure  I  must  ask  him 
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to  look  back    and  tell   me  who  they 
are.      Let  him  look  back  at  Plimket. 
Was  Plunket  a  Liberal  statesman  ?     If 
ever  there  was  a  Liberal  statesman  he 
was,    and    yet    he    declared    that    the 
measures  which  he  advocated,  with  an 
eloquence  never  rivalled  in  this  House, 
were  not  in  any  sense  in  hostility  to 
the  Established  Church.    I  might  name 
others,    but  I  will   pass  onwards.      I 
am    not  going  now  to   give   any  ex- 
tracts   in  proof  of  what  I  say,  because 
I  believe  the  House  is  wearied  of  ex- 
tracts, and  there  are  some  with  which 
I  may  have  to  trouble  it  later  in  the 
evening.    We  were  asked  by  the  risht 
hon.   Gentleman    who    introduced   mis 
Bill  to  give  him  credit  for  having  carried 
out  his  promises.     Sir,  I  give  him  credit 
for  having  carried  out  his  promises,  in 
the  sense  of  destructiveness,  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent ;  for  having  done  his  best 
to  destroy  and  sweep  away  all  that  he 
once  held  precious.     But  when  I  look 
for  the  lemency  and  s^enerosity  which 
were  to  be  expected,  when  I  remember 
the  words  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  last  year — **Let  us   be    gener- 
ous, let  us  be  gracious,  let  us  be  even 
tender   in   dei£ng  with  this  subject," 
and  then  remember  the  terms  in  which 
this  matter  has  been  spoken  of  as  ''a 
winding-up,"  as  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentle- 
man   opposite   called    it,   and    see  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  back  of  a  Church  Bill 
— a  most  unusual  place  for  it — ^I  think 
I  can  see  what  counsels  have  prevailed. 
But  the  ri^ht  hon.   Gentleman's  name 
was   put   mere,   I  suppose,   to   satisfy 
the  extreme  Liberatiomsts'*and  to  show 
them  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  prepared  to  go  the  extreme  length 
of  destruction.      We  are  told  that  mis 
is   a  great  question,   and  that  practi- 
cally there    was    no    alternative.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
te^ for  Lreland  informed  us  that  no  in- 
ternal reforms  in  the  Church  would  by 
any  means  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  is  therefore  of  no  use  that  I  should 
address  myself  in  any  sense  to  the  ques- 
tion of  these  reforms.   [The  Chaitoellob 
of  the  Exchequer  made  an  observation 
across  the  table.]    I  hear  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer) 
murmur    something    across   the   table. 
From  his  speech  last  niffht  every  one 
knows  there  is  not  the  sBghtest  use  in 


addressing  any  arguments  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend.     He  has  told  us  that  he 
is  determined  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  sure,  with 
that  firmness  which  he  possesses — ^but 
which  some  would  call  Dv  a  harsher 
name — ^he  will  persist  in  his  determina- 
tion.   I  may  assume,  then,  that  altera- 
tions have  been   made  such  as  to  fit 
the  Irish  Church  for  the  peculiar  po- 
sition in  which    she  is  placed,  and  to 
make    her  perfectly    adapted   to  fulfil 
her  functions  in  that  sphere.     I  have 
a  right  to  assume  this,  because  I  am 
told  that  it  would  be  no  use  to  ars^e 
the  matter.    But  then  I  am  told  mat 
however  improved  or  perfect  in  Herself 
she  may  be,   she  is  an  ''anomaly,"  a 
**  monstrosity,"  an  **  injiuy  to  Protes- 
tantism,"  and  that   there   is  but  one 
remedy,   the   ''severe    and    sweeping" 
remedy  of  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment.    When  I  look  back  within 
my  own  recollection,  and  remember  the 
great  changes  which  have  occurred  with 
respect  to  me  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy, 
the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  laity;  when  I  see  the 
privileges  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  mem,  the  equality  to  which  they 
have  attained  in  aU  civil  matters — ^I  will 
come  to  the  question  of  religious  equalily 
afterwards — when  I  recall  all  the  civil 
privileges  which  have  been  conceded, 
that  they  are  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen, 
having  their  chaplains  in  many  of  the 
institutions  of  the  coimtry,  who  are  re- 
cognized as  ministers  in  almost  as  great 
a  degree  as  those  who  belong  to  the 
Established  Church — when  I  find  all 
these  things,  and  find,  too,  that  they 
have  still  something  more  to  demand, 
founded  on — I  will  not  use  the  term  sen- 
timental grievance,  which  has  given  so 
much  offence — ^but  on  something  which 
rankles  in  the  mind  of  Ireland,  I  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  that  which  waa 
the  great  cause  of  the  envy  and  malice 
and  cruelty  of  one  who  was  once  in  a  very 
high  position — ^namely,  that  ''Mordecai 
sits  in  the  King's  gate."     All  availed 
nothing  so  long   as   Mordecai    sat    in 
the  King's  gate.      That  is  alleged  to 
be   Ihe  reeling  in   the  breasts  of  the 
Boman  Cathohcs  of  Ireland.    No  matter 
what  good  the  Church  may  have  done, 
no  matter  how  exemplary  its  ministers 
may  be,  the  very  respect  m  which  they 
are  held  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this 
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jealousy,  and  they  must  be  pulled  down. 
Now,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  said 
that  the  **  demand  for  the  destruction 
of  a  rival  without  advantage  to  ourselves 
may  be  vengeance,  but  it  is  not  justice." 
Yes,  it  is  vengeance;  that  is  what  is 
asked  for  in  this  case  with  respect  to  the 
Establishment.  Now,  I  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
disestablishment,  because  we  are  not  met 
in  a  bold  and  straightforward  manner 
except  by  some  hon.  Member  below  the 
Gangway,  such  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Merthyr  (Mr.  H.  Eichard)  who  spoke 
last  night.  When  I  appeal  to  some 
hon.  Members,  they  say — **  We  are  not 
against  Establishments.  We  think  them 
excellent  things.'*  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bright),  I  adimt,  does  not  say 
they  are  excellent  things ;  he  says, 
*'Put  England  and  Scotland  out  of 
the  question — we  have  nothing  to  say 
about  them  at  present.'*  Others  say 
it  is  a  question  of  time  or  of  circum- 
stance, and  that  we  are  not  now  dealing 
with  Establishments  generally,  but  only 
with  the  Irish  Estabfishment.  Well,  I 
am  boimd  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Irish  Establishment  does  a  good 
work.  I  look  upon  it,  and  especially 
since  the  period  of  the  Union,  as  a  part 
of  the  Imperial  Establishment ;  but  you 
are  trying  to  separate  Ireland  from  the 
Imperial  Government;  you  are  setting 
up  a  new  system,  totally  contrary  to  that 
which  used  to  be  contended  for  in  this 
House.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  others  used 
to  say — **  Give  us  like  institutions;** 
but  now  the  demand  is — **Give  us  imlike 
institutions ;  let  Ireland  be  governed  on 
Irish  principles,**  and  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  severance  in  this 
Imperial  realm,  and  to  put  Ireland  on 
a  different  footing  from  England.  I 
believe  that  in  Ireland  the  parochial 
clergy  are  doing  an  excellent  work.  You 
go  through  a  list  of  parishes  and  say — 
*'  There  are  only  thirty  Protestants 
here  and  only  forty  there ;  **  and  you 
turn  roimd  on  the  Commissioners  — 
whom  it  is  not  my  business  to  defend — 
and  say  that  they  themselves  admitted 
that  you  should  not  keep  a  resident  mi- 
nister among  forty  people,  but  should 
leave  them  to  be  scattered  from  the  fold. 
In  answer,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  you 
are  misrepresenting  the  Commissioners 
and  misrepresenting  I  think  also  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
Roimdell  Palmer)  for  I  understood  both 
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him  and  them  to  reoommend,  not  that 
spiritual  sustenance  should  be  altogether 
withdrawn  from  such  people,  but  that 
parishes  should  be  combined  and  the 
strength  of  the  Church  bo  distributed  as 
to  make  it  most  efficient.  When  yon 
speak  of  the  clergyman's  work  in  an 
English  parish  you  do  not  apeak  of  the 
number  of  people  who  baTO  aittingB  in 
his  church,  or  wno  are  comnmnicantay  but 
you  say  there  are  so  many  residents  in 
the  parish,  and  by  that  you  measure  his 
wort.  When,  however,  you  speak  of 
the  Irish  clergyman's  work  you  adopt 
a  totally  different  principle.  Tou  say, 
— "We  have  a  Census,  and  we  find 
that  he  has  only  so  many  belonging  to 
his  Church."  That,  however,  by  no 
means  measures  his  work — ^for  though 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  may  confine  their 
religious  ministrations  to  their  own 
fiock,  they  do  not  so  confine  those  mi- 
nistrations which  are  ministrations  of 
charity — ^visits  to  the  houses  of  the 
people,  attention  to  their  temporal  wants, 
and  the  watching  over  their  educational 
interests.  In  many  such  wayB  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  poorer  members 
of  their  flock  throughout  the  whole 
parish ;  and  it  is  absurd — ^nay,  moie,  it 
is  cruel  and  unjust — ^to  measure  their 
work  merely  by  the  number  of  people 
who  belong  to  their  congregations. 
Again,  I  maintain,  in  spite  of  aU  the 
protestations  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  Established  Church  is 
the  nation's  distinct  recognition  of  an 
Almighty  superintendence.  It  must  make 
that  recognition  in  some  way  on  public 
occasions,  in  public  ceremonies,  in  mat- 
ters of  State  connected  with  the  head  of 
the  Executive.  In  all  these  matters  the 
State  is  put  forward  as  religious  and  as 
Protestant,  and  the  Sovereign  at  this 
moment  is  represented  alike  by  her  lay 
representative  and  by  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  in  accordance  with  that  religion 
which  you  have  ent€dled  upon  the  Crown 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  She  is  re- 
presented in  Ireland  as  the  head  of  the 
Executive  by  the  Church.  Is  the  Monarch, 
then,  to  be  regarded  as  ' '  a  badge  of  con* 
quest  ?  "  Is  me  settlement  of  the  Crown 
to  be  abolished  in  deference  to  the 
cry  for  religious  equality,  and  are  the 
24,000,000  or  25,000,000  of  Protestants 
in  this  cotmtry  to  give  way  to  the 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  who  may  fed 
aggrieved  in  their  minds,  though  not 
injiured  in  any  way  otherwise,  by  the 
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fact  that  their  Sorereig;!!  is  a  Proteetant  f 
You  are  going  on  that  account  to  deprive 
the  Church  in  Ireland  of  her  pomtion, 
and  degrade  her  from  the  position  to 
which  tiie  State  has  exalted  her,  a  po- 
Bition  which  brings  with  it  nothing  of 
insult  or  of  arrogance,  ot  injury  or  of  op- 
presdon,  to  those  who  have  not  the  eame 
priTileges  ?  That  position  doea  not  in- 
jure the  Boman  Catholic  any  more  than 
it  injures  the  Freebyteriau,  the  Wes- 
leyan,  or  the  Baptist ;  and  if  you  base 
your  measure  on  the  ground  of  religious 
equality,  you  cannot  teet  that  by  num- 
bers. It  is  B  question*  which  goes 
to  the  root  of  Establishments,  and  of 
endowments,  also ;  for  if  there  is  to 
be  absolute  rehgious  equality,  you  must 
reduce  all  to  the  same  level,  It  does 
not  matter,  therefore,  whether  there 
are  5,000,000  or  600,000  who  dlfTer  firam 
you,  for  if  you  are  to  act  on  that  prin- 
ciple you  must  put  all  religions  on  a 
level,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  the 
whole  Empire.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty 
of  people  who  hold  that  principle,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Ur. 
Bright)  is  one  of  them.  He  does  not,  it 
is  true,  press  it  forward  at  this  moment ; 
he  is  a  ffreat  deal  too  prudent  for  that ; 
nor  do  I  olame  him  for  keeping  it  back. 
He  has  got  quite  enough  on  his  hands 
already,  for  he  has  ,a  work  which  has 
been  described  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Govenmient  as 
gigantic,  and  one  such  as  has  never  been 

Serformed  in  any  period  of  tranquillity. 
[embers  opposite  who  treat  the  matter 
so  lightly  should  really  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  their  Leader,  and  should  not  take 
away&omhimthecredit  of  a  "gigantic" 
work  by  representing  it  as  an  easy  one. 
I  am  not  going  over  the  ground  so 


the  question  of  disendowment.  He  asked 
witat  wrong  the  Irish  Church  had  done 
that  it  shomdbedeprived  of  its  property, 
and  he  showed  that  much  of  the  evU  that 
had  been  prevalent  in  it  was  owing  to  the 
State.  I  fully  agree  with  him  m  that 
question,  and  I  also  agree  with  hJTn 
that  the  State  crippled  the  Church — 
nay,  worse  than  crippled  it,  for  it  filled 
it  with  its  own  minions,  persons  unfit  for 
the  duties  of  the  clerical  office,  who  were 
only  sent  to  Ireland  in  order  to  fill  their 
own  pocketa  and  those  of  their  relations, 
while  they  served  the  supposed  interests 
of  those  who  apjKiiuted  them.     These 


things  wore  bad  enough ;  but  they  have 
passed  away,  and  I  need  only  address 
myself  therefore  to  the  present  position 
and  work  of  the  Church  ?  It  has  been 
said  that  it  supported  the  Penal  Laws. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  defend  those 
laws,  and  th^  have  been  sufficiently 
condemned  by  every  Member  who  has 
spoken  ;  but  they  were  passed  by  and 
have  had  their  advocates  among  those 
who  are  called  Liberal  Statesmen.  Even 
in  recent  times,  indeed  as  recently  as 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  they  have 
been  spoken  of  by  a  Liberal  Statesmen 
without  that  incUgnation  which  one 
would  have  expected  hini  to  exhibit. 
Some  years  ago  I  read  something  written 
by  Lord  Eussell  in  hie  £uay  on  the  Can' 
ititution — published  originally,  I  think, 
in  162S.  Being  ounoos  to  see  what  he 
had  said  I  referred  to  the  book,  and  I 
find  that  after  going  through  the  vanona 
outrages,  as  he  said,  committed  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  he  added  in  re- 
ference to  the  Fenal  Laws — 

"  Whether  th«  pr*o>lit ion >  adopted  bf  PulU- 
awntwere  viw  I  vill  not  decide,  biit  I  Bin  olwrl^ 
of  opinloD  tfasj  WOTS  joit." 

It  is  only  just  towards  the  noble  Lord 
that  we  should  look  at  what  he  says  in 
the  last  edition,  and  in  the  edition  pub- 
lished in  1865  I  find  the  sentence  a  utUe 
altered.    As  it  stands  there  it  is  this — 

>•  That  the  pTMcnttou*  adopUd  won  win  I  will 
not  sfflnn,  but  I  oaonot  imj  that  thej  wan  tbs 
nrnlCofniap;  Injuriei." 

And  in  both  editions  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage: — 

■'  It  mnit  not  t«  ba  aoppond  that  a  nation  ao 
humane  ai  the  English  aoted  in  tbia  hanb  and 
DDDsual  spirit  of  Ltttarness  without  deep  proTO- 

Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  Penal 
Laws,  I  say  that  not  only  were  they 
passed  by  Liberal  Statesmen,  but  they 
have  also  been  upheld  in  these  days 
as  just  by  one  of  the  Leaders  of  Libentl 
Statesmen,  Now,  has  the  Church  of 
Ireland  left  something  undone  which 
she  ought  to  have  done?  I  quite  ad- 
mit— it  would  be  folly  to  deny — that 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was 
the  intention  that  the  Irish  diorch 
should  be  the  Church  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. It  was  intended — although  thej 
went  in  a  very  extraordinary  way  about 
eflfecting  their  intentions  —  that  that 
Church  should  gradually  obtain  a  hold 
[Second  SMdinf—Fam-tk  Night. 
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for  great  TMoltB,  alUioaghlmyad 
the  results  were  considerable,  erm 
period.  But  the  nght  boa.  Qm 
took  some  thirty-five  -yean  b^ 
time  at  which  the  Church  was 
cally  eet  &ee — and  then  he  aakei 
has  she  done  f  Well,  Sir,  she  hi 
much.  I  shall  probably  be  conti 
on  that  point ;  and  I  must,  thi 
endeavour  to  fortify  myeelf  as  : 
can  irith  evidence,  and  with  bi 
thorify  as  I  t.TiiTit  the  Souse  n 
dispate.  I  Bay  that  the  Church 
land  has  made  many  converts; 
maybe,  by  violent  oontrorersial  p 
ings,  but  by  a  ^oiet  influence  yrM 
a&cted  the  minds  of  those  wfa 
been  around  her  clergy,  and  wh 
gradually  become  leavened  by  thi 
timents.  Besides  that,  in  spec 
stances,  there  have  been  great 
made  for  conversion,  as,  for  exan 
the  West  of  Ireland ;  and,  I  mi 
say,  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
from  one  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
papers  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  the . 
and  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  public 
Belfast,  in  February  last,  by  the  ] 


over  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  as  the 
Church  of  England  had  obtained  a  hold 
over  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 
But  in  order  to  effect  that  they  sent 
there  those  who  were  not  able  to  speak 
Iiiak,  the  tongue  of  the  country,  ttioee 
who  preached  in  Latin  or  English  if  they 
pruned  at  all  and  said  prayers  in  Latin 
if  thf^  said  prayers  at  all ;  and  who,  in 
feet,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  rehgion  which 
It  was  their  mission  and  professed  in- 
tention to  spread.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  Ire- 
land wa^  in  such  a  state  that  beyond  the 
English  Pale  there  was  realty  no  security ; 
that  those  who  went  there  found  it  much 
safer  to  live  within  than  without  the 
Pale,  and  that,  except  within  those  limits, 
very  Httle  was  done  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  natives.  But,  coming 
down  to  more  recent  times,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  long  been  in  much  the  same 
position  as  she  is  now  in  as  the  Church 
of  a  minority.  As  was  stated  by  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman,  her  numbers  at 
one  period  were  100,000;  now  they  are 
690,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about 
700,000 ;  BO  that  she  has  increased, 
at  all  events,  numericaUy,  and  she  has 
also  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
other  communions.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  last  year  spoke  of  the  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  as  having  much 
more  materially  affected  the  Celtic,  or, 
as  I  may  call  them,  the  Boman  Catholic, 
population  than  the  Protestant.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  far 
as  I  could.  I  find  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  an  inquiry  made  into  the 
emigration  &om  Ireland,  whether  it  was 
true  that  it  consisted  more  of  the  Celtic 
part  of  the  population  than  of  the  other 
races.  Dr.  Handcock  who  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  this  matter,  says — 

"  It  is  muiiJeit  that  the  o*a*e»  vbioh  hmvt  Isd 
to  luoh  ft  lorga  emigratioa  to  England  ud  Soot- 
Und,  and  luoh  a  atill  man  ezUniire  amigntion 
■broul,  have  affected  the  people  of  Ireland  alike, 
vlietfaer  deioendad  from  native  CelU,  or  from 
Engliah  and  Iriah  tettleri.  The  oauiee  mail, 
therefore,  he  general ;  and  it  ii  impoiuble  to  ai- 
oribe  them  to  an^  polior  oF  the  Legiilatnre  or  the 
GoTerament  dinel«d  agaiait  a  partiealar  raoe  or 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment dealt  fairly  in  one  respect,  for  he 
said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  just, 
at  the  time  when  the  Irish  Church  was  so 
ill-used  as  she  used  to  be,  to  look  to  her 
Mr.  Oathortu  ff<trdg 


"  WitDoiiai  more  tmttworthj  than  Sir 
Head  ;  Catbolio  IrjibmaD  who  grioTsd  t 
the  ipread  and  laooeia  of  tha  kpoatuj^, 
that  tha  Wett  of  Ireland  i*  deaertiag  Uu 
fold  land  that  a  olaai  of  ProteataDta,  mon 
and  anll-Iriah,  if  poiaible,  ttuu  ttM  foUi 
the  old  Eitabliihmgnt,  ii  grown  gp  front 
oreant  peanuitr;  and  their  ohildraD." 

That  showed  that  by  inquiries 
same  side  aa  those  who  were  be: 
fected  by  the  influence  of  Pro 
teaching,  the  same  conclusion  v 
rived  at,  and  that  there  waa  a  rei 
these  conversions.  I  will  quote  : 
evidence  from  a  letter  of  a  Mr.  ( 
an  Independent  cler^xnan,  -wh 
connected  with  a  New  York  regin 
artillery  during  the  late  civil  wai 
says — I  quote  from  a  pamphlet  pul 

by  the  Eev,  Dr.  Massing;ham 

"  In  tbii  oonDtr;  I  have  traquently  heat 
tliat  the  Iriah  Chnrch  baa  been  a,  &il(u 
naitilon,  Ao.  But  thii  only  aboira  tiow  n 
ii  known  on  thi*  aide  of  the  Atlaotio  of  t 
and  all-important  work  dona  in  Irelaiid  1 
hoi;  man  in  the  Ettabltahod  Churoh. 
miniatera  in  ths  United  Statea  ae*  tha  fri 
the  libonra  of  the  Eitahliahed  Cburoh. 
Chaplain  to  the  aiith  Regiment  New  Tori 
Arlillerj'.  in  the  late  war.  and  I  hava  ■ 
had  about  300  IrJh  emigranta,  who  eM\ 
tended  mj  HirTiaes,  Bible  olaaaea,  and 
olaaaei,  andall  teatified  to  me  tbat  thav 
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eaini  tba  truth  u  it  it  In  Jsnit,  from 
of  th*  Eitabliihed  Cbnrch  jd  IreUnd." 
Thehon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Mr.  Temon  Harcourt),  in  a  speecli  whicb 
he  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  elections, 
referred  to  somethinff  which  I  had  said 
about  converaion.  He  said — "Look  at 
the  reaaonin^  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  saya 
that  the  Irish  went  to  America  and 
were  converted  there.  That  shows  the 
advantage  of  the  voluntary  ^stem." 
And  he  went  on  to  remark — "  Think  of 
our  usinif  such  an  argument  as  that,  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Church."  Now,  no 
doubt,  my  bon.  and  learned  Friend  is 
fond  of  turning  sarcastic  sentencee,  both 
in  speaking  and  writing,  and  I  do  not  j 
grudge  bJTTi  that  turn  respecting  what  I  j 
eaid.  I  will  bear  the  indignity  of  being  I 
Hupposed  to  argue  that  because  people 
were  converted  in  America,  the  Irish  ' 
Church  was  shown  to  beasuccesa.  Ithink  | 
I  have  shown  that  in  America  it  is  found 
that  the  people  who  go  over  have  been 
affect«d  by  uie  teaching  of  the  clergy  in 
Ireland,  and  that  wnere&a  a  certain 
number  of  millions  emiorated  as  Soman 
Catholics,  there  is  only  a  proportion 
who  have  there  declared  ^emaelves  such. 
On  this  point  I  might  quote  Archbishop 
Whataly,  who  in  hie  conversations  with 
Mr.  Senior,  said — 

"  Tba  Bmigrttion  dimlniihH  tha  mppuanl  Dnm- 
ber  or  the  contonion*,  for  muif  emlgnls  barauH 
Umj  hKTe  been  aonriTtad,  but  do  not  lik*  to  >n- 
oonnt«r  the  peraeontion  which  slmoit  insTitablf 
KWkiU  them  hare." — ["  Joamali,  Ao.,  raUting  to 
Iralaud,"  b;  Nnuan  W.  Senior.  London,  iSsS. 
Vol.  3.  p.  130.] 

I  would  rather  take  the  opinion,  however, 
of  a  hostile  witness,  of  a  person  who  was 
adverse  to  the  Established  Church.  Dr. 
Andrews,  Yice  President  of  the  Queen's 
College  at  Belfast,  is  averse  from  the  j 
eystem  of  proselytism  in  operation  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  The  passage  I  am 
going  to  read  shows  that  at  all  events 
certain  consequences  result,  although  he 
does  not  attribute  them  to  the  same 
cause  that  I  do  —  namely,  the  effect  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  condemns 
proselytism,  but  says — 

'*  Ai  one  mnit  of  thii  OTarbauing  soadnot  (of 
the  Roman  Catholia  pariih  priatl),  I  maj  reftr  to 
the  indifl^ranoa  to  hi*  old  Rligiona  hibiCi  niiullj 
eibibiCed  b;  the  Iriih  emigrant  nben  he  Undi  on 
tbe  Continent  of  America.  Among  the  manj  in- 
dnoamenta  to  abandon  the  old  eonntrr  Tor  that  land 
of  prociiaa,  the  proapeot  of  eaoaping  from  hi* 
■piritnal  taiknuater  at  home  ia  not  tba  leaat  oon- 
tidanbla." 


1 1  will  not  dwell  further  on  that  point.  I 
I  think  I  have  made  out  that  the  Church 
I  of  Ireland  haa  held  up  the  light  of  the 
iBeformation  in  that  country,  and  that 
she  has  held  it  up  in  parishes  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  nave  found  ita 
way ;  that  she  has  introduced  it  into  the 
I  minds  of  many  who,  although  while 
I  they  were  in  Ireland  they  appeared  to  be 
[  adverse  to  the  Church,  yet,  when  they 
'Withdrew  from  the  influence  of  those 
I  who  had  power  over  them  and  arrived 
I  in  America,  acted  on  their  own  convic' 
■tions.  Ton  say  that  the  Church  has  not 
had  BO  great  an  effect  as  she  ought.  But 
I  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
'  is  a  resistance  to  all  religious  teaching, 
and  more  especlaB^  of  one  religion 
'  against  another.  Yet  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
increased  the  number  of  her  members 
under  circnmstances  of  great  difficulty, 
and  in  spite  of  the  immense  emigration 
of  Protestants  in  the  last  century.  She 
has  increased  her  proportionate  numbers 
in  Ireland,  and  has  besides  children  in 
America  and  Canada  to  bear  witness 
that  she  has  testified  to  the  truth  of  the 
principles  of  the  Beformation.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  should  complain  of  her 
missionary  work,  for  I  never  take  up  a 
Boman  Catholic  paper  published  in  Eng- 
land without  seeing  adTertisements  of 
missions  beine  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attractmg  converts.  They  go  mto 
places  where  there  are  no  Soman  Catho- 
lica,  inmorting  a  few  and  converting 
some,  in  fact,  their  system  is  to  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  justly  reproach 
others  for  doing  the  same  thing,  so  long 
as  no  bribery  or  unfiiir  means  are  used. 
No  one  would  palliate  or  justify  anything 
like  bribery,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be 
the  last  to  do  so. 

I  have  now  shown  that  nothing  haa 
been  done  or  has  been  left  undone  ^  the 
Church  of  Ireland  which  would  justify 
us  in  taking  away  that  which  belongs  to 
her.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
poeite  (Mr.  Bright)  remarked  that  my 
noble  IViend  (Lord  Stanley)  said  at 
Bristol — "There  is  an  Irish  question." 
Now  what  is  the  Irish  question  ?  It  is 
this,  that  the  Imperial  Qovemment  of 
this  country  does  not  succeed  satisfactorily 
in  the  government  of  Ireland.  We  admit 
it.  Difficulties  arise  with  every  Govern- 
ment. But  is  that  the  fault  of  the  Church 
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of  Ireland  or  of  the  State  of  England  ? 
You  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  so 
you  at  once  propose  to  make  an  experi- 
ment on  it  as  in  corpare  vili,  and  think  to 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
adverse  to  our  Government  in  Ireland 
by  throwing  this  sop  to  them.    But  if 
the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  it  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  State.    If  the  Church  has 
been  in  fault,  the  State  in  former  days 
made  her  what  she  is,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  evils  within  her.    At  all 
events,  she  is  now  doing  her  duty  and 
using  her  endowments  well.    You  may 
tell  me,  perhaps,  that,  however  well  she 
may  use  her  endowments,  she  is  such  an 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land that  she  and  they  must  be  swept 
away.    Now,  I  assert  that  the  State  did 
not  endow  the  Church  of  Ireland.    The 
State  may  be  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  but  not  for  its 
endowments,  although  she  is  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  those  endowments. 
Therefore,  I  think,  looking  back  on  all 
that  has  passed,  thatit  is  an  imwise  course 
which  the  Government  have  adopted, 
instead  of  adhering  to  that  temperate 
line  of  policy  which  was  commencea  some 
time  ago,  and  which,  although  it  may  not 
have  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  some 
people  hoped  for,  yet  has  met  with  con- 
stantly increasing  success  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  If  that  temperate  course  were 
steadilv  persevered  in,  we  should  have 
arrived  at  a  better  state  of  things  much 
sooner  than  we  shall  do  by  the  revolution 
that  is  intended.     The  hon.  and  lively 
Member  for  Derry  (Mr.  Serjeant  Dowse) 
— ^I  mean  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
— ^in  the  speech  which  he  made  yester- 
day,   said  this  was  only  the  opening 
of  the  gate,  and  he  told  us  something 
about  social  equality  and  other  things 
which  he  shadowed  forth  that  would 
enter  through  the    revolutionary  gate 
now  opened  by  the  Government,     xou 
sacrifice  the  Church  first  for  the  faults 
of  the  State.      It  is  like  the  story  told 
by  Sidney  Smith,  that  when  a  hungry 
mob  came  to  the  Bishops  while  they 
were  at  dinner  and  demanded  that  the 
dinners  should  be  given  to  them,  the 
right  reverend  Premtes  threw  out  the 
dinners  of  the   deans.      So   the  State 
proposes  now  to  throw  out  to  the  him- 
gry  mob  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  be 
devoured,  but  it  will  whet  the  appetite  for 
more,  as  vaguely  indicated  by  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Member  for  Deny.  But  we  are 
told  by  some  that  the  endowmexLt  is  cor- 
porate property,  and  that,  because  it  was 
given  to  a  national  Church,  the  State  has 
a  right  to  do  what  it  likes  with  it.  I 
thiiuc  that  argument  has  been  already 
sufficiently  answered.  It  does  not  belong 
to  you  now,  it  never  did,  and,  in  fact,  yon 
admit  this  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  take  it 
from  those  to  whom  it  does  belong.  I 
saw  it  stated  in  one  of  the  great  organs  of 
public  opinion  that  nothing  was  so  easy 
as  to  prove  that  the  pubuc  gave  these 
endowments.  Why  are  you  then  going  to 
throw  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  Qiurch? 
I  think  it  rests  witn  you.  Let  us  be  free 
from  the  difficidty  which  you  are  going 
to  impose  upon  us — a  difficulty  whidi  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Dr.  Ball) 
explained  when  he  alluded  to  me  obsta- 
cles which  stood  in  the  way  of  producing 
title-deeds  with  respect  to  these  endow- 
ments. I  will  not  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Beformation,  or  discuss  wi&  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  GbnUeman  the 
Attorney  Goneral  for  Ireland  (Mr.  SulH- 
van^  the  question  of  how  many  Bishops 
conformed.  On  that  point  I  will  jnerSj 
observe  that  I  think  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  that,  instead  of  only  one 
Bishop  having  gone  over,  as  he  stated, 
they  conformed  in  large  numbers,  with 
what  sincerity  is  not  the  question.  Paso* 
ing  by,  however,  the  pre-Reformation 
endowments,  but  by  no  means  renounc- 
ing the  right  to  them,  I  wish  now  to  saj 
a  word  on  the  post-Beformation  endow- 
ments, which  were  clearly  meant  for  the 
Church  as  it  is,  and  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  on  this  subject  to  a 
few  words  of  Mr.  Shirley,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  ought  to  be  well-in- 
formed, and  who  says — 

*'  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  orifi- 
oal  patrimonj  of  the  Church  before  the  Anito- 
Norman  invasion  but  little  remains,  and  that  little 
consists  solely  of  lands.  Of  the  tithes  and  laedi 
granted  to  the  Church  between  the  eras  of  the  in* 
▼asion  and  tho  Reformation  probably  the  whole 
of  the  lands,  and  one  moiety  at  least  of  the  tithes, 
are  in  the  hands  of  tho  laity,  haTing  been  dis- 
soTcred  from  the  Church  at  the  fall  of  the  menas- 
teries  in  1530.  Of  the  remaining  property  of  the 
Church,— namely,  the  glebe  lands,  no  less  Uias 
fire-sixths  were  granted  to  the  Reformed  Oharth 
since  the  Reformation  ;  the  same  may  be  isid  of 
the  Bishops'  lands  in  Ulster  whieh  wer«  graotsd 
in  1600.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Chweh  at 
the  present  time,  is  in  possession  of  maoh  smaller 
endowments  than  she  was  onoe  entitled  to,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  endowmeati 
have  been  acquired  since  the  Reformation." 

I  think  my  hon.  and  learned  JWend 
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the  Member  for  Biohmond  (Sir  Boundell 
Palmer)  has  shown  that  you  oamiot 
make  a  distinctioii  in  the  ease  of  these 
endowments,  between  those  given  by 
private  persons,  by  King^,  or  by  the 
»tate.  They  all  go  into  the  same  pro- 
perty in  the  bulk,  though  they  may  be 
severed  in  this  sense  mat  there  are  a 
number  of  corporations,  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  them  down  in  the  several 
districts  to  which  they  are  appropriated. 
They,  nevertheless,  yet  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Churdi,  and  as  such 
nave  been  reo^nized  by  various  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Here  I  am  boimd  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  argument  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Kichmond  went  a  little  beyond  the 
point  at  which  he  stopped.  I  think  that 
nis  arguments  in  favour  of  these  en- 
dowments cover  the  Bishops'  property 
in  Ireland,  and  the  property  m  those 
parishes  which  have  not  200  members 
of  the  Established  Church  in  them.  All 
I  take  to  be  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  though  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  different  dis- 
tncts.  I  shall  not  enter  at  length  into 
that  point  on  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  dwelt  with  such  force— I  mean 
the  vested  interest  of  the  laity.  No 
one  who  heard  his  ar|^ument  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  doubt  that  it  is  mainly  for 
them  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
exists,  and  that  for  them  it  ought  to  be 
preserved.  I  come  now  to  that  which 
appears  to  be  so  beloved  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer—  the  voluntary  system.  So 
much  does  he  regard  that  system  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  meteorologists  of 
Scotland,  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  not 
give  a  single  farthing,  trusting  to  me- 
teorological enthusiasts  by  the  volimtary 
system  to  afiEbrd  them  the  necessary  sup- 
port. Now,  I  am  by  no  means  goins^  to 
attack  that  system.  It  has  done  wonders 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  I  trust 
that  it  will  accomplish  even  still  more, 
for  with  all  the  appliances  which  the 
Established  Church  may  possess,  there 
are  numbers  whom  it  cannot  reach,  and 
with  a  greatly  increasing  population 
growing  up  arotmd  us,  the  difficulties  of 
its  position  are  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  voluntary  eystem 
has  not  done,  nor  can  it  do,  all  that  is 
required  alone.  But  are  there  no  legal 
ana  moral  impediments  to  your  resortmg 
to  it  in  Ireland  ? 

VOL.  OXOIY.    [thied  sbkow.] 


I  am  now  about  to  touch  on  a  point 
which  to  many  persons  may  seem  anti- 
quated and  absurd.  It  does  not  belong, 
perhaps,  to  the  class  of  subjects  whidi 
engage  the  attention  of  philosophic  in- 
quirers ;  yet  I  feel  called  upon  to  speak 
of  it,  if  not  as  an  impediment  in  itself  yet 
as  calculated  to  operate  as  a  moral  im- 
pediment in  its  effect  on  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  you  are  about  so  rudely 
to  interfere  by  your  legislation.  You 
are  anxious,  you  say,  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  and  you  are  dealing  with 
700,000  persons,  besides  a  lar^e  number 
of  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  fortimes  and 
prosperity  of  the  Established  Church. 
X  ou  are  therefore  dealing  with  a  very 
large,  influential,  and  thou^ht^  class 
of  persons,  who  are  sensible  of  their 
rights,  and  anxious  to  maintain  them. 
In  speaking,  then,  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
I  must  speak  of  it  as  they  look  upon 
it.  They  regard  it  as  an  Act  guaran- 
teeing to  them  their  rights  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  now  stand,  for  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
the  Church  of  England  was,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  the  Church  of  the  mi- 
nority. Well,  that  being  so,  you  are 
now  about  to  change  the  Act  of  Union. 
When,  last  year,  I  said  that  an  eminent 
lawyer  told  me  that  in  taking  this  step 
you  would  be  ipso  facto  repealing  that 
Act,  by  doing  away  with  that  whidi  waa 
an  essential  part  of  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  introduce  a  saving  clause 
into  your  Bill,  the  statement  was  ridi- 
culed by  those  who  now  sit  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House.  But,  how  does 
the  Bill  under  discussion  actually  stand  P 
Why,  have  not  eminent  lawyers  advised 
you  to  insert  in  the  Bill  a  clause,  stating 
in  substance  that  it  only  affects  the  Act 
of  Union  so  far  as  the  two  Churches  are 
concerned,  and  saving  it  in  other  re- 
spects ?  When,  therefore,  the  right  hon. 
dentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  says  that  you  make  no  change 
in  the  Act  of  Union  by  your  measure, 
I  point  to  the  clause  introduced  by 
yourselves  to  show  that  that  state- 
ment is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  fact.  Has  time  altered  the  position 
of  things  since  the  Union  ?  Suppose  a 
Bill  of  this  nature  had  been  brought 
forward  within  five  or  ten  years  afker  the 
passing  of  the  Union,  what  would  have 
been  said?  Would  it  not  have  been 
denoimced  as  a  gross  breach  of  faith  P 
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nolation  of  the  treaty  of  Union  ?  Would 
it  not  have  aroiued  ^reat  indignation 
througliout  Ireland  ?  How  liaa  tlie  state 
of  tbinM  altered  since  that  time  ?  The 
ChuTclLnas  had  longer  possession, 
has  been  year  by  year  changing 
condition,  because  Churchmen  Imve  been 
spending  their  money  upon  her,  thej 
luive  been  educated  for  particular  posi- 
tions within  her,  they  have  done  erery- 
thing  to  shoir  that  they  rely  upon  your 
legislation.  When,  therefore,  yon  now 
turn  round  upon  them  with  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this,  I  say  that  in  their  view — and 
I  am  speaking  now  &om  their  view — they 
have  a  right  to  say  that  you  ore  commit- 
ting upon  them  on  iniuiy,  and,  instead  of 
causing  peace  you  will  be  arousing 
tation  and  exasperation  which  wul 
be  easily  allayed. 

Now,  one  word  with  respect  to  another 
subject  upon  which  I  speak  with  great 
reluctance,  and,  I  trust,  with  becoming 
delicacy.  I  eay  that  in  this  Bill,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  difficulty  hereafter,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misleading 
public  mind,  that  the  public  may  not 
think  you  are  doing  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  what  the  Monarch  of  the  coun- 
try IB  obliged  to  swear,  you  should  have 
talcen  steps  to  alter  the  Coronation 
Oath.  I  do  not  at  aU  say  that  the  na- 
tion cannot  absolve  the  Monarch  from 
an  Oath  which  is  taken  as  between  the 
nation  and  the  AEonarch,  but  that  Oath, 
as  it  stands,  places  the  Monarch  in  a 
most  invidious  position.  I  ask  any 
one  to  road  the  Coronation  Service, 
and  see  what  a  formal  and  elabo- 
rate Oath  ie  imposed  by  that  ceremony 
— an  Oath  which,  taken  in  its  lite- 
ral (tense,  may  mean  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Sovereign  at  all, 
either  in  her  legislative  or  in  her  execu- 
tive capacity,  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
perty or  rights  of  the  Beformed  Bishops 
in  Ireland  or  England.  I  say  that  that 
ie  an  opinion  which  has  laid  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ii-eland,  and  it 
would  have  been  far  better  both  for  the 
present  and  the  future  that  some  notice 
should  have  been  taken  of  it,  and  that 
the  Oath  should  have  been  abrogated  by 
those  who  ore  desirous  to  act  in  contra- 
vention of  its  supposed  intention,  in 
order  that  no  Monarch  hereafter  may  he 
placed  in  so  invidious  a  position.  I  pass 
ironi  that.  Much  has  been  said  with 
respect  to  a  disinterestedness  of  the 
Mr.  Galhorntjlariy 


told  that  they  aak  for  notluji^ 
is  not  absolutely  the  case,  £ 
ore  some  who  would  be  glttd 
something^  The  hon.  Member  t 
(Mr.  Q.  a..  Moore),  for  exwni 
that  if  the  money  were  read 
would  be  plenty  found  to  take  i 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  thi 
ease.  A  very  ezoellent  Itcnnan 
Bishop  has  written  a  letter,  fill 
logy  of  the  right  hon.  Qentlenu 
site,  in  which  he  has  dropped 
hints  which  I  think  may  be  ot 
into  something  like  what  the  h<H 
ber  for  Mayo  spoke  of.  Bishop  1 
is  evidently  veiy  muoh  annoy 
there  should  be  any  prospect  of  1 
mutation  of  the  life  interests 
clergy.    He  said — 

"  Wli>t  ne«d  U  tlxre  of  the  eODUuntat 
lotOTStti  r  Ii  not  tfaii  s  vllfbl  wuta  a 
portioD  of  the  nitionkl  propwtj  t  Snpj 
CTsr,  that  jou  tbni  onaM  »  rv-endowmi 
the  pToperlf  of  lb*  Triih  Chnroh.  Will 
beard  Uia  liut  and  latMt  oftfas  qoMtioo 
It  is  obvious  that  he  desiros  tlie 
of  the  Church  to  remain  as  a  re 
for  whom  ?  Again  he  adds  in  p 
to  the  Church  Body — 

"  It  ihonld  be  noted  that  th«ra  b  no 
pontion  ia  the  Iriih  Cstholio  Cbnreli, 
for  the  povKxieD  kad  trumnUeion  of 
we  are  obliged  to  hire  leooarse  to  tnu 
thii  diapsritj  ooDtioued,  «•  ahonld  eon 
Proteitut  Chareh  ipaoUllr   protaotod 

These  opinions  show  that  gn 
are  prepared  for  fixture  use ;  1 
ten  to  the  language  of  another 
though  not  an  Iriah  Bishop. 
Goss — Bishop  of  livetpoal,  as  I 
he  is  called — speaks  much  more 
on  the  subject.    He  said — 

That  he  cODid  not  for  tbo  life  of  hfn 
the  Prims  Hiuitter  oould,  with  any  alioi 
tice,  allow  tha  Iriib  Churoh,  aa  oeaainv 
tabliihed,  to  take  awaj  with  i{  wbati 
might  bate  Repaired  hj  priiate  benalaati 
''--  'iXe  of  iti  flitaUlilbmcDt,  and  n 
to  gtre  back  to  the  Roaian  Oatti 
propertj  which  eaine  to  them  hj  privata 
tioni,  and  of  wbioh  they  wero  dMn 
rohbsd  at  the  time  of  the  RolbriuaUoD. 
nid  that  the  CatboUcs  did  not  wiahit* 
nt  not  the  quaition ;  jualioo  wai  ju 
hpl  might  reit  auurod  that  if  men  undi 
uence  of  good  feeling  had  lor  a  Uma  dt 
melTs  it,  thej  would  eventuallj  ba  bm 
ider  the  juatioa  of  acoepttnv  it,  gg, 
preicnt  Biahopi,  the  olergj  of  Irel^d  hi 
life  intereat  in  the  propert;  ;  tharvfora 
tbeira  could  bar  a  jaat  cUim  whtoh  «sitb 
part  of  their  toccosiora  ;  beDO*— li«  dldl 
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M  %  politioUn,  but  «•  a  timple  man— he  did  not 
think  it  wm  a  jast  measure ;  for  if  the  Prime 
Minister  respected  private  bene&ctions  since  the 
Reformation  he  ought  also,  in  common  justice,  to 
respect  prirate  bene&ctions  made  prior  to  the 
Reformation." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Bome  of  the 
Bishops  would  be  very  glad  to  obtain 
this  money.  And  now  is  it  not  a  fieu^ 
that  establishment  of  religion  is  a  thing 
which  the  Boman  CathoHc  clergy  and 
laity  consider  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  adyantage  of  which  is  a 
right  on  their  part  ?  Has  this  not  been 
expressed  by  the  head  of  the  Eoman 
Oatholio  Church  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  is  it  not  avowed  in  aH  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  safely  avowed  ?  There- 
fore, though  a  common  jealousy  of  the 
Ohurch  now  unites  the  Iloman  Ca^olics 
with  sectarians  against  us,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  must  be  at  heart 
among  the  Eoman  Catholics  a  feel- 
ing that  in  assisting  to  destroy  Estab- 
lishments they  are  making  a  precedent 
which  may  one  day  act  most  injuriously 
against  themselves.  But  we  have  been 
told  that  we  have  no  right  to  think  that 
the  effects  of  this  measure  will  extend  be- 
yond Ireland.  Well,  when  we  hear  some 
of  the  speeches  made  in  this  House,  we 
might  well  distrust  such  a  statement. 
But  what  of  speeches  outside?  What 
have  we  to  say  of  Wales?  An  hon. 
Member  has  spoken  to  us  of  Wales,  and 
we  know  how  many  have  spoken  out- 
side this  House  on  the  same  subject. 
I  could  have  wearied  this  House  with 
most  wonderful  extracts  of  speeches  of 
ministers  and  others  in  Wales,  who  emeak 
with  all  the  glowing  language  of  the 
Principality,  and  express  intense  hatred 
of  the  Church,  desiring  to  throw  her 
down  as  strongly  as  anybody  in  Ireland 
can  desire  it.  Here  I  must  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  a  personal  question. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr  (Mr.  H. 
Bichards)  referred  to  a  speech  which, 
three  or  four  years  a^,  1  made  upon 
church  rates,  now  abolished.  I  can  only 
say  that  in  then  stating  that  money  was 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
chapels  in  Wales,  I  spoke  on  information 
received  from,  a  gentleman  of  high  au- 
thority, and  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  ready  to  stand  by  what  he  said.  As  I 
only  heard  the  hon.  Member's  denial  of 
this  statement  last  night,  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  looking  for  papers  or 
making  investigation  so  as  to  give  a 
Batisfaotoiy  answer.     But  if  he,  being 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  Wales,  tells 
me  that  no  such  thing  exists,  I  am  ready 
to  withdraw  the  statement,  and  am  sorry 
that  I  have  been  misinformed.    You  say 
that  the  Irish  Church  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  spread  of  Protestantism.     Do  you 
think  that  your  Boman  CaHiolic  allies  are 
of  that  opinion  ?    Do  you  think  that  the 
Irish  Church  forms  no  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Boman  Catholicism  ?    Do  you 
imagine  that  the  language  used  by  you 
and  by  the  Dissenters  represents  accu- 
rately the  feelings  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics on  this  subi  ect  ?    If  the  possession 
by  the  Church  of  the  endowments  con- 
stituted a  real  impediment  to  her  action 
the  Boman  Catholics  would  be  the  last 
persons  to  desire  to  take  them  away. 
The    hon.   Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  argued  that  the  Church  was  a 
mere  department  of  the  State,  and  that 
you  have  a  right  to  deal  with  the  Church 
as  you  dealt  with  the    municipal  cor- 
porations.   WeU,  how  did  you  deal  with 
the  corporations?     You  took  the  pro- 
perty from  the  old  corporations,    and 
five  it  to  the  reformea  corporations, 
ou  dealt  with  them  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Church  was  in  a  former  day 
dealt  with — ^that  is  to  say,  the  property, 
that   is,    the    pre-Beformation    endow- 
ments, passed  m>m  the  old  institution  to 
the  reformed  institution.     The  title  in 
each  case,  then,  is  the  same.     There  is  a 
point  upon  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bichmond  touch- 
ed which  may  well  be  urged  again,  for 
it  is  of  great  importance.    I  refer  to  the 
case  of  the  Dissenting  chapels,  the  pos- 
session of  which  for  twenty-five  years 
was  made  an  indefeasible  title  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Although  the  congregations 
in  possession  had  cxhanged  from  Trini- 
tarian to  Unitarian,  a  creed  different  in 
the  most  essential  point  frt)m  that  of  the 
founders  of  the  chapels,  legislation  was 
actually  imdertaken  to  preserve  the  title 
to  these  buildings  only  neld  for  twenty- 
five  years.    If  such  was  the  recent  action 
of  Parliament,  does  it  not  appear  the 
strangest  and  most  incongruous  proceed- 
ing to  take  away  from  the  Church  in 
Ireland  that  which  she  has  held  for  cen- 
turies, and  to  leave  her  only  a  part  of 
that  which  she  has  had  for  the  snortest 
time — ^namely,  the  private  endowments 
most  recently  acquired?    You  say  you 
are  going  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  this 
measure ;  but  if  that  were  likely  to  bd 
the  result,  I  should  have  thought  that 
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the  time  of  hope  would  have  been  the 
moment  when  people  would  be  more 
disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of 
things  than  the  time  of  finiition.  Well, 
during  this  time  of  hope  how  are  the 
L:ish  people  employed?  I  will  not 
speak  of  Fenian  meetings  held  by  Fe- 
mans  themselves,  but  what  strikes  me  as 
a  deplorable  feature  is  that  men  who 
have  dishonoiired  themselves,  not  only 
by  disloyalty,  but  by  the  schemes  of 
such  diabolical  cruelfy  as  showed  them 
to  be  the  enemies  of  mankind — ^who, 
though  their  own  hands  may  not  have 
been  imbrued  in  blood,  have,  neverthe- 
less, been  the  associates  of  assassins — 
have  been,  on  their  liberation  from  im- 
prisonment, received  as  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs. Do  not  tell  me  that  such  people 
will  be  conciliated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Irish  Church,  for,  the  very  moment  when 
you  are  making  the  sacrifice — ^when  you 
have  the  knife  lifted  prepared  to  slay — 
these  people  mock  you,  and  say — "This 
is  what  we  have  forced  from  you ;  this 
is  what  we  have  made  you  do  ;  these  are 
the  fruits  of  the  blowing  up  of  Clerken- 
well. ' '  The  right  hon .  Gentleman  shakes 
his  head,  but  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  made 
the  **  intensity  of  Fenianism"  a  ground 
for  his  course  last  year.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  extract  from  the  Cork  Examiner, 
in  which  an  advertisement  appears  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  Fenian  convicts 
who  had  been  released.  In  it  occurs  the 
following  words,  which  manifest  the 
truth  of  my  remarks : — 

**  We  would  also  remind  those  who  look  on  the 
proposed  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 
as  a  boon,  that — according  to  the  statement  of  the 
present  Premier — they  are  indebted  to  the  Fenian 
movement  for  that  tardy  measure  of  justice." 

This  shows  the  encouragement  to  disloy- 
alty given  by  this  measure.  I  admit  that 
the  Irish  Church,  though  it  never  was 
before  mentioned  as  a  popidar  grievance 
by  the  Irish  people  generally  and  stiU 
less  by  the  Fenians,  as  has  been  strongly 
urged  by  Dean  Stanley,  may  have  been 
an  object  of  animosity  to  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Eoman  Catholics.  I 
have  received  private  letters  which  con- 
firm me  in  this  opinion,  and  from  one  I 
lesim  that,  in  one  instance,  a  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic paid  his  tithe  ""rent-charge  in  full, 
without  deducting  the  charge  for  tithes 
and  rates,  and  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  mistake,  he  wrote  back  to  the 
clergyman,  stating  that  he  was  perfectly 

Mr,  Qathorne  Hc^rdy 


willing  to  pay  as  he  had  done,  and  tiiat 
he  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  advantage 
to  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.     If  it 
had  been  the  case  of  an  absentee  noble- 
man who  never  appears  in  his  parish, 
he  added,  the  case  would  have  been 
very  different,  for  they  owed   nothing 
to  the  absentee.      That  is    the    spirit 
in  which  the  Protestant  clergy  are  re- 
garded by  the  populations  among  whom 
Siey  live.    The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  drew  an  halcyon  picture  of 
what  was  to  follow  the  passing  of  this 
Bill,   and  he  did  not,  as  on   a  former 
occasion,   qualify  his    observations   by 
saying  that  more  must  be  done  before 
the    prospects    he    depicted     could   be 
realized.    Last  year,   in    a    speech  of 
wonderful  ability,  he  stated  that  dealing 
with  the  Church  alone  would  not  effect 
the  objects  he  had  in  view.     Xn  a  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  lidin- 
biirgh,  in  November  last,  he  spoke  still 
more  strongly,  and  his  language  appears 
to  bear  most  materially  on  this  ques- 
tion.    We  say  that  if  you  carry  out  this 
measure  in  its  entire^,  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  there  will  be  such  an  effect 
that  the   Protestants  will  be    entirely 
overwhelmed  so  that,  being  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,   they   will    either 
remove  from  their  parishes  or  become 
absorbed  among   the  Eoman  Catholic 
population.     Now,  mark  what  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    said,    pointing    to  a 
corollfiry  to  this  BiU — something  that  is 
to  follow  it.     He  says  that — 


"  In  Ireland  the  land  is  not  reallj  in  the  _ 
sion  of  what  1  ma/  call  native  proprietors  or  natitei 
of  the  country,  to  a  large  extent.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  essential  thing  for  the  peace  of  every  conn* 
trj  that  its  soil  should  at  least  be  in  the  posseasioD 
of  its  own  people.  I  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan,  and  I  beliete 
there  is  a  plan  which  can  be  adopted,  without  in- 
jury or  wrong  to  any  man,  by  which  gradually 
the  land  of  Ireland  may  be,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, transferred  from  the  foreign,  alien,  or  ab- 
sentee Protestant  proprietor, — transferred  into 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  resident  population  of 
the  country.  I  do  not  anticipate  myself  that  until 
something  of  that  kind  is  in  process  and  in  opera- 
tion we  shall  find  the  tranquillity  and  content  in 
Ireland,  such  as  we  would  wish  to  see  in  it." 

Mr.  BEIGHT  :  I  explained  that. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  When? 
Last  night  ? 

Mr.  BEIGHT :  Last  Session. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HABDY  :  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  other 
night — and  I  give  him  full  credit  for  it 
— ^that  he  wooud  do  nothing  that  is  not 
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approved  by  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  And  no  doubt  he  womd  treat 
these  proprietors  as  Isaak  Walton  tells 
you  to  treat  the  frog — as  if  he  loved 
them.  He  would  not  do  them  an  injury 
consciously.  K  he  removed  them  from 
their  property  it  woidd  be  done  in  such 
a  wa^  as,  in  his  opinion, to  cause  no  injury 
to  them.  But  what  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing on  is  the  object  that  is  presented  to 
the  excitable  minds  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  when  the  advocacy  of  their  cause 
has  been  taken  up  with  such  enormous 
ability  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
shown— when  he  expresses  himself  in 
this  way,  and  confines  the  expression 
even  of  absentees  to  Protestant  landlords, 
and  the  gift  of  their  lands,  in  whatever 
way,  to  Catholic  residents  the  impression 
which  must  be  produced  is  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  assist  them  in  Romanizing  Ireland. 
Now,  we  who  know  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  know  that 
that  cannot  be  his  object ;  but  I  say  the 
language  used,  carelessly — recklessly,  in 
some  sense,  I  may  say — ^has  its  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
and  leads  them  to  suppose  that  something 
will  be  done  for  them  that  you  never  can 
in  justice  do,  and  therefore  the  failure  of 
their  hopes  and  wishes  will  lead  to 
more  discontent,  to  more  agrarian  outrage 
and  hostility.  Now,  Sir,  a  great  deal  of 
exasperation  exists  already.  Do  not  let 
me  place  undue  value  upon  the  lan^age 
used  by  persons  in  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation; but  I  see  with  ^reat  regret 
that  language  has  been  used  and  sp(&en 
by  men  of  high  position— 4ignitanes  of 
the  Church  and  others.  Some  have 
written  letters,  and  some  have  made  ad- 
dresses, in  which  they  look  forward  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  as  a  mode  of 
healing  discontent  and  of  redressing  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour.  I 
regret  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Now 
wnen  I  say  that  such  and  such  results 
will  follow  from  the  action  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  I  am  told — **You 
are  suggesting  those  things  and  putting 
them  in  the  minds  of  people,  and  for  any 
injury  to  the  Church  of  England  you  are 
responsible."  [^Cheers.'}  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  I  observe, 
cheers  me.  By  whom  were  they  told  to 
distrust  the  English  Parliament,  and  to 
go  in  for  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  Who 
suggested  to  them  it  was  useless  to 
seek  redress  from  the  English  Parlia- 


ment ?  It  was  a  most  remarkable  thing 
if  this  were  done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Gfovemment.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  because  he 
has  both  written  and  spoken  in  that  sense. 
He  wrote  this,  moreover,  in  no  state  of 
exasperation.  He  did  this  in  the  first 
place  when  he  was  writing  a  book,  again 
when  he  published  a  third  edition,  and 
again  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  say,  **  Oh! 
I  have  repented  of  these  things;"  but  still 
they  have  gone  forth  to  the  world,  and 
remained,  as  far  as  the  public  knew,  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  at 
least  up  to  1865.  It  is  aU  very  well  to 
say  that  if  we  suggest  these  things  and 
put  them  in  people's  heads  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  them.  In  his  work  on 
Church  and  State,  3rd  edit.,  p.  79-81, 
he  says — 

"  A  common  fonn  of  faith  binds  Irish  Pro- 
Utnis  to  ourseWes,  while  they,  on  the 'other  hand, 
are  fast  linked  to  Ireland  ;  and  thus  tbey  snpplj 
the  most  natural  bond  of  connection  between  the 
coantries.  But  if  England  by  overthrowing  their 
Charch  should  weaken  their  moral  position,  they 
would  no  longer  be  able — perhaps  no  longer  will- 
ing—to counteract  the  desires  of  the  majority 
tending  under  the  direction  of  their  leaders — ^how- 
ever  by  a  wise  policy  revocable  from  that  fatal 
course— to  what  is  termed  national  independence." 

In  his  place  in  Parliament  on  March  31, 
1835,  he  says — 

"The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  invited 
them  to  invade  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. He  considered  that  there  were  abundant 
reasons  for  maintaining  that  Church ;  and  if  it 
should  be  removed,  he  believed  they  would  not 
long  resist  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  then  they 
would  beoome  fully ,'aware  of  the  evil  of  surrender- 
ing the  principle  which  the  noble  Lord  asked  them 
to  give  up.** 

These  were  the  suggestions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  what  was  going  to 
be  done  would  cause  the  people  to  cry  out 
for  national  independence.  That  very 
result  may  happen.  Tou  cannot  deal 
with  people  in  a  moment  of  great  excite- 
ment as  if  they  were  chessmen,  or  as  if 
they  were  people  without  passions  or 
affections,  for  they  may  be  nurried  by 
that  excitement  into  the  utterance  of 
words  and  commission  of  acts  which 
they  would  deprecate  in  their  cooler 
moments.  And  you  may  give  rise  to  a 
cry  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  backed 
up  and  sanctioned  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  supported  you.  We  said  in  the 
Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  of  Her 
Majesty,  that  we  would  endeavour  to 
secure  the  action  of  **  the  undivided  feel- 
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ing  and  opinion  of  Ireland  on  the  side  of 
loyalty  and  law."  Now,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  we  are  making  a  very  good 
business  of  it  at  present.  We  have  before 
us  a  measure  of  a  **  sw.eeping  and  severe" 
character,  advocated  in  such  harsh  and 
unsympathizing  terms  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Sullivan), 
spoken  upon  with  such  cold  indifference 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  : — I  ask  is  there 
anything  in  the  details  of  the  Bill  to 
modify  or  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by 
its  operation  ?  We  have  always  heard 
that  the  best  thing  you  can  provide  for 
an  enemy  is  a  golden  bridge  by  which 
he  can  make  his  escape.  By  those  who 
spoke  last  year  on  this  subject  we  were 
told  that  the  Church  was  to  be  treated 
with  generosity.  But  I  ask  now  whether, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Bill,  there  is 
anvthing  that  in  any  sense  represents  the 

f)lden  bridge  of  which  I  have  spoken  ? 
ou  deprive  the  Irish  Church  of  every- 
thing. As  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  said — 
'*  This  is  a  Bill  for  disestablishment, 
not  for  giving  them  anything ;"  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated — 
**  We  deal  with  them  liberally,"  but  he 
was  careful  to  explain  that  liberality  of 
Liberals  by  no  means  means  generosity. 
So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  different 
points  of  the  Bill  that  I  wiU  not  attempt 
to  discuss  them.  I  will  nm  them  over 
rapidly.  You  give  us  the  life  interests — 
that  you  admit  is  the  barest  justice ;  but 
you  combine  with  these  conditions  of  the 
most  arbitrary  and  inexcusable  character. 
You  endeavour  to  stereotype  the  Church 
of  Ireland  so  that  she  cannot  possibly 
move  to  benefit  herself.  But  that  is  not 
the  course  which  you  take  in  the  case  of 
the  life  interests  of  the  Presbyterian ;  he 
may  remove  where  he  likes,  and  take  the 
money  with  him  so  long  as  he  works 
for  his  Church.  In  the  Church  alone 
the  clergyman  is  tied  to  the  spot  where 
he  is  placed,  and  you  cannot  remove  him. 
Take  the  case  of  any  particular  man — a 
rector,  say,  of  a  parish,  receiving  £300  a 

Sear.  You  secure  to  him  his  salary  for 
fe,  provided  he  remains  there  and  per- 
forms the  services ;  it  may  be,  however, 
that  he  would  be  much  more  beneficially 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  town  or 
parish,  but  he  cannot  go  there  without 
losing  his  annuity,  which  is  taken  from 
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him  the  moment  that  he  leaves.  Tou 
therefore  tie  him  down,  as  you  tie  down 
the  curates  also.  What  happens  in  their 
case  ?  You  give  to  them — 1  can  hardly 
call  it  a  life  interest,  but  such  an  interest 
as  you  think  they  should  have,  and  yon 
g^ve  it  to  them  on  condition  that  t&ey 
shall  continue  to  serve  in  the  same  place ; 
that  is  to  say,  you  make  a  oompulsoiy 
marriage  between  the  rector  and  l^e 
durate.  If  the  curate  remove  or  should 
happen  to  die,  the  rector  who  was  g^er- 
ous  enough  to  employ  him  to  meet  the 
wants  of  me  district  suffers  still  fturther: 
he  is  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  the 
money  and  the  curate.  I  say  that  is 
wrong — ^it  is  a  wrong  done  botii  to  tiM 
incimibent,  to  the  curate,  and  to  the 
Church. 

Now  as  to  capitalization.  Though 
there  has  been  many  an  invitation  girsn 
to  the  Members  of  the  Government,  not 
one  of  them  has  addressed  biTnitAlf  to  that 
subject.  Not  one  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment hitherto,  though  their  atten- 
tion has  been  specially  (tailed  to  it,  has 
ventured  to  shape  out  such  a  capitali- 
zation of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  under  this  Bill  as  will  leave  any- 
thing to  that  Church  when  the  life  in- 
terests are  paid  up ;  not  a  single  fact  has 
been  laid  before  us  which  can  induce  ns 
to  fdrm  any  such  conclusions  ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  assume  that  the  Church  is 
to  go  out  naked  into  the  world,  with  no- 
thing but  that  £100,000— which  you  call 
£500,000  —  which  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  says  the 
Church  can  really  imder  the  hard  tenns 
of  your  measure  prove  to  belong  to 
her.  The  churches,  as  shown  by  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  have  had 
£600,000  of  the  private  money  of  Church 
people  spent  upon  them,  in  addition  to 
what  was  spent  out  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty ;  and  as  you  cannot  possibly  sepa- 
rate one  part  of  the  church  bmldings 
from  another,  it  follows  that  yon  must 
fflive  over  the  churches  to  the  Church 
Body;  but  here  again  the  gift  is  clogged 
with  harsh  and  restrictive  conditionB. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) also  spoke — and  in  this,  I  will  not 
doubt  he  meant  kindly  by  the  Ohnrch 
and  the  Irish  nation— of  certain  national 
monuments,  and  of  something  which  was 
to  be  provided  for  their  maintenance.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  meant  that 
those  monuments  were  to  be  handed  over 
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absolutely  to  the  Church,  or  were  to  be 
handed  over  with  any  trust  attached  to 
them,  or  subject  to  any  control  or  condi- 
tions of  resumption.  My  adyice  to  the 
Church  would  be — accept  nothing  tmless 
it  is  given  to  you  absolutely,  without  con- 
trol and  wiliiout  power  of  withdrawal. 
This  was  what  the  right  hon.  Q-entleman 
(Mr.  Bright)  said  last  year.  He  then  told 
the  House  that  what  was  g^ven  to  the 
Church  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  that 
no  vestige  of  control  should  be  left  to  the 
State ;  no  condition,  no  continuing  trust 
— ^nothing  that  could  be  construed  in  any 
shape  into  a  national  endowment.  There- 
fore, if  you  leave  any  fund  to  them,  do  it 
in  such  a  shape  that  the  Church  may 
understand  that  the  present  Parliament 
mean  to  give  it  absolutely  and  for  ever.  I 
recommend  the  Church,  if  disestablished, 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
"national"  property,  because,  as  the 
nation  has  shown  such  an  aptitude  for 
taking  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  it 
would  be  certain  to  finish  by  taking  iliat 
property  also  which  it  would  say  did. 
I  was  much  amused  by  seeing  in  one 
of  the  Irish  newspapers  that  a  parish 
priest,  of  considerable  influence  m  his 
neighbourhood,  speaks  in  such  a  manner 
so  as  to  show  how  little  you  will  gain  by 
this  measure,  and  how  subjects  are  being 
reserved  fbr  future  agitation.  I  have 
shown  how  two  Bishops  are  reserving 
such  subjects,  and  I  will  now  show  you 
how  a  parish  priest  is  attempting  to 
follow  in  their  steps.  In  a  letter  written 
by  the  Rev.  F.  0*Keilly,  he  says — 

"  A  Protestant  church  indeed  a  national  monu- 
ment !  There  ii  an  old  tree  near  this  town,  upon 
irhioh  it  ii  laid  the  Croppies  uied  to  he  hanged 
long  ago,  and  not  bo  long  ago  either.  It  might 
as  well  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  national  monument.  BeUere  me,  that 
any  remnant  of  the  accursed  Establishment  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants  will  never  be  looked  on  as 
a  monument  of  anjthing  but  aioend«DC7»  oppres- 
sion, and  iiyustioe." 

Such  are  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  House 
by  the  parish  priests,  or,  at  all  events, 
by  this  individual  parish  priest, '  of  Ire- 
land of  what  we  are  to  expect  when 
this  BiU  is  passed.  This  priest  tells 
the  Protestant  Church  that  ''  as  soon 
as  you  have  cot  possession  of  these 
churches  I  wifi  endeavour  to  deprive 
you  of  them,  because  I  reg^ard  it  as  a 
mockery  to  place  any  national  monu- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.''  Then  as  to  glebes, 
we  have   heard   from   the  right  hon. 


Q-entleman  the  Prime  Minister  that 
they  may  be  purchased  by  the  incum- 
bents at  their  fvJl  value.  Last  Session 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
residences  of  the  clergy,  being  insepar- 
able from  the  churches,  ought  to  be  given 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  churches 
themselves.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
no  doubt  mean  at  that  time  to  act  gra- 
ciously and  generously  towards  the 
Irish  clergy ;  but  is  it  acting  graciously 
and  generously  towards  them  to  say 
that  &ey  may  purchase  the  glebes  at 
what  is  actually  more  than  their  fuH 
value  ?  Look  how  you  have  dealt  with 
Maynooth.  This  House  some  time  since 
refused  to  pay  the  money  for  the  repairs 
of  Maynooth,  the  cost  of  which  at  the 
time  was  said  to  amount  to  £1,260 
annually.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  CoUege  has  got  into  debt  to  the 
amoimt  of  £20,000,  and  you  are  now 
going  to  pay  that  debt  out  of  the 
nmds  of  die  Irish  Church.  I  may 
say,  without  disrespect  to  the  College, 
that  this  was  a  debt  contracted  in 
their  own  wrong,  and  contrary  to  the 
voice  of  Parliament,  which  said  that 
it  would  not  sanction  such  an  obliga- 
tion. You  now  intend  to  pay  off  uus 
debt  while  making  the  Church  buy  up 
her  own  glebes,  upon  which  the  clergy 
have  expended  so  much  of  their  own 
money,  at  a  cost  of  £232,000,  or  to  pay 
for  the  sites  upon  which  they  stand.  And 
this  you  call  even-handed  justice  ? 

Now,  Sir,  the  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  I  confess,  is  a 
puzzle  that  g^ves  me  a  great  deal  of 
oiffioulty  to  comprehend.  I  do  not  af- 
fect to  be  a  great  financier;  but,  as  I 
understand  the  scheme,  a  man  is  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  £100  a  year  for  ever 
by  the  payment  of  £100  a  year  for 
forty-five  years.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  disreCT>ectfully ;  but  not  being  a 
great  financier,  it  appears  to  me  that  by 
a  sort  of  hocus  pocus  management,  by 
entering  something  into  a  book,  a  man 
obtains  a  loan  which  he  never  gets,  and 
pays  interest  which  he  never  pays,  and 
so  he  obtains  at  the  end  of  forty-five 
years,  £100  a  year  in  perpetuity,  with- 
out actually  paying  anything  for  it.  Out 
of  the  £100  a  year  which  he  pays  at 
present,  £1  a  year  is  to  be  sunk  for 
forty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  person  who  pays  the  money  is  to  be 
relieved  from  further  liability.  Suppose 
you  were  to  deal  with  a  tenant  in  the 
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same  way,  would  it  not  be  an  ingenious 
method  of  enabling  a  tenant  to  purcbase 
up  his  landlord's  property  ?  Now,  sup- 
pose a  tenant  paid  £100  a  year  rack-rent 
— and  that  you  said,  '*  You  can  pay  the 
rent  for  forty-five  years,  your  landlord 
making  a  sinking  fund  of  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  land  will  be  your^" 
I  think  that  might  be  done  by  some  of 
the  gentlemen  sloLled  in  financial  puzzles, 
and  no  doubt  tenants  anxious  for  fixity 
of  tenure  will  remember  this  boon  to  the 
landlords.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  dealing  unjustly  in  taking  away 
from  the  Church  what  was  intended  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  thus  giving  it  to 
man  for  his  own  purposes.  There  is  a 
question  respecting  rates  now  deducted 
nrom  the  tithe  rent-charge  which  re- 
quires explanation ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  go  into  now,  and  therefore  I 
oome  to  Maynooth.  Now,  with  respect 
to  Maynooth,  I  say  that,  leaving  aside 
any  prejudice  with  respect  to  its  being  a 
Boman  Catholic  estabbshment,  or  to  its 
having  been  founded  for  purposes  con- 
nectea  with  religion,  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  opinion  that  you  propose  to 
treat  Maynooth  in  a  very  different  way 
j&om  that  in  which  you  are  about  to 
treat  the  Established  Church.  There 
are  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  certain 
officers  or  professors  who  receive  £6,000 
a  year.  They  may  have  a  life  interest ; 
but  can  any  one  say  that  the  students  on 
the  Dimboyne  establishment,  who  re- 
ceive £800  a  year,  and  some  hundreds 
of  other  students  who  are  in  Maynooth 
for  only  a  short  time  have  a  life  interest 
for  which  they  ought  to  receive  compen- 
sation ?  Why,  it  is  a  mockery  ;  and, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  mockery,  something 
was  held  out  in  the  shape  of  a  threat  to 
make  the  House  consent  to  it.  It  was 
said  in  effect,  *'K  you  do  not  let  us 
make  this  compensation  to  Maynooth, 
we  must  deal  more  harshly  with  Trinity 
College."  Now,  I  do  not  wjuit  threats 
about  the  future ;  but  I  do  want  to  know 
on  what  principle  in  this  particular  Bill 
life  interests  amounting  to  £6,000  a  year 
are  to  be  compensated  for  by  £25,600  a 
year  ?  I  should  like  to  know  how  that 
arrangement  is  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  you  propose  to  compen- 
sate the  Church  ? — and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  point  is  one  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  address  hunself,  Then, 
you  talk  of  a  Church  Body  to  take  the 
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place  of  the  Established  Churoh  as  a 
corporation,  as  if  a  Ohiirch  Body  was 
already  an  established  thinff  in  Ireland, 
and  as  if  the  Church  there  nad  not  been 
maintained  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State.     You    have    forbidden    to    that 
Church  convocations,  synodsy  and  £ree 
assemblies.     Do  you  expect,  then,  that 
when  this  Bill  passes,  the  700,000  mem- 
bers of   the    Established    Church  wiQ 
meet  on  the  Curragh  plains  to  elect  rs- 
presentatives.    They  will  have  no  power 
to  bind  a  minority;  they  will  have  no 
power  to  bind  the  clergy.     You  leave 
them  to  their  own  devices  I  admit ;  but, 
giving  them  no  power  of  binding  any 
one,  you  call  on  them  to  be  prepared  as 
a  corporation  to  deal  with  you  in  a  few 
months.     Why,  nothing   more   difficult 
than  the  task  you  impose  on  them  can 
well  be  imagined.  I  believe  it  is  eiffhteoi 
months — [Mr.  Beight  :  Yes,  to  ^^  be- 
ginning of  1871.] — ^Very  w^.  I  b^eve 
the  dimculty  is  one  which   cannot  be 
easily  surmoimted ;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
points  which  'can  hardly  be  discu^ed 
now,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  and  I  will  pass  on,  es- 
pecially as  the  matter  was  fully  treated 
of  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  point 
imon  which  I  shall  have  to  trouble  the 
House.  I  certainly  was  rather  amused, 
but  not  at  all  surprised,  to  find  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  altoge- 
ther abstained  from  saying  a  single 
word  about  the  surplus.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  lately  been  pub- 
lishing his  views  upon  endowments, 
and  I  cannot  quite  imderstand  how  it 
is  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
is  gifted  with  such  a  tender  conscience 
as  to  those  with  whom  he  acts,  should 
agree  in  the  proposal  to  make  these 
new  endowments,  when  he  sajrs  that 
endowments  contain  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  failure  and  must 
bring  down  upon  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  them  nothing  but  dis- 
tress and  confusion.  We  nave  heard 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  (Mr.  G.  H.  Moore),  who  can  see 
noming  but  probable  waste  and  jobbery 
in  what  is  now  proposed.  If  these  asy- 
limis  are  placed  under  local  management, 
who  does  not  know,  when  the  money  is 
found  by  others  than  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  these  asylums,  what  sort  of 
management  that  will  be?     I  do  not 
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dwell  upon  the  ci^^umeiit  put  forward  I  the  meantiine,  in  order  to  paae  this  Bill, 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  you  give  them  this  alleviation  of  the 
Middlesex  (Lord  Ooorge  Hamilton)  that  |  nvjid  jury  cess,  and  you  also  diy  up 
in  a  great  many  instances  you  will  be  1 5ie  fountain  of  charity.  I  say  when  you 
giving  practictJiy  very  large  religious  I  are  urging  the  adoption  of  the  volnntary 
endowments.  Into  the.  question  whe-  'system,  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the 
ther  that  is  ri^ht  or  wrong  I  will  '  fountain  of  charity  should  be  dried  up 
not  enter  ;  but  if,  as  I  believe,  that  ,  by  filling  its  place  in  this  manner  with 
be  the  case,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  money  never  intended  for  such  charities, 
pledges  of  tbe  Government,  and,  in-  which  never  ought  to  be  given  to  them, 
stead  of  leading  to  harmony,  can  be  and,  still  more,  ought  never  to  be  given 
productive  of  nothing  but  iU-wUl.  But  in  edleviation  of  that  which,  although  it 
m  this  surplus  there  is  a  seizure  for  Im-  |  may  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
periol  purposes.  The  State  ha^  paid  for  .' occupier,  is  a  charge  upon  the  land, 
a  great  number  of  years  the  Rtgivm  ,  You  have  had  it  argued  over  and  over 
Douum  and  the  Maynooth  Glrant,  and  it 
ia  now  proposed  that  these  should  cease, 
and  that  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  £1,100,000  should  be  devoted  to 
this  new  way  of  paying  old  debts.  Now, 
is  that  payment  of  money  for  Irish  pur- 
poses or  for  the  relief  of  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer ?  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that 
such  a  payment  is  to  be  made  for  Irish 
purposes.  And  who  is  the  author  of 
this  great  scheme  ?  It  comes  from  a  dis- 
tinguished source.  It  does  not  belong  to  1 1  cannot  pass  by 

anyMemberof  the  Government,  for  it  is '*^ :--:-i—  _i 

the  invention  of  a  remarkable  agitator, 
the  great  "Liberator  " — it  ia  the  eoheme 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  suggested  the 
plan  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Crawford  in  1834,  and  which  was  quoted 
by  Sir  James  Graham 


"  M7  i^ii  it  to  appl;  thkt  Tand  in  tha  nmoo*  . 

dtniDtidB  in   InUnd,  to  relieve  the  ooonpien  of    tiim  bj 

land  from  grkud  jnrj  ceH.    Mj  ptui  ii  to  dtfraj    6tate  W~ 

■11  ihe  eip«naeB  of  dispeoiMiei,  iaflrmariM,  ho»-  1  -l-" 

piUli,  nnd  MTlanm,  >nd  to  mtiltiplr  the  nombar  !  "*"'  ^^ 
of  thaie  iDstilutioDi  until  the;  ba«ome  qnlta  niO- 
iC  Tor  the  muiti  of  the  uok." 


to  say  that  in  the  result  the  county  cesa 
is  not  chatf^  upon  the  land  in  Ire- 
land. If  it  is,  you  are  giving  £8,000,000 
in  alleviation  of  that  charge ;  and  say 
you  that  that  is  just,  either  to  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  the  people  of  Ireland,  or 
anybody  that  is  interested  in  the  prospe- 
rityof  !&eland?  I  now  go  from  the  detaila 
of  the  Bill  in  order  to  notice  a  point  which 
I  cannot  pass  by :  it  ia  the  question  of 
the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in 
this  Bill  as  affecting  the  Empire  gene- 
rally. We  have  heard  to-night  &  defini- 
tion of  rehgious  equality;  we  heard 
many  definitions  of  it  last  year ;  and 
practically  they  come  to  this — that  no 
the  following  ,  man  has  a  right,  as  far  as  regards  any 
'  political  privSege,  or  civil  privilege,  ~ 


sociat  privilege,  to  have  anything  given 

by  or  preserved   to   him  by  the 

which  his  fellow  has  not,  what- 

religion    may   be.      Well,    I 

say  it  is  impossible  to  confine  that  to 

Ireland — it  is  absolutely  imposoible.    I 


That  ™  the  plm  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  md  !  """J  »».•"  j'"'''  ''"  T;  "%  "S  'S 
U>.t  i.  the  iwhid.  .he.aovemi..nl  Sf J-J^.^S! .f r.T".?! "S"  °' 
nave  now  ado] 

tleman  opposit  _     ._ ^ 

mony  with  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
marked  upon  it — ■ 

"That  ii  to  n,j  that  Charob  property  ii  to  ba 
{ranted  to  the  landlordiof  Ireland  lo  enable  tbam 
'J  do  that  which  without   ---•--■-—  ■' 


?«.°SerighTh:jo^"  ,E.el„d  a;....  d^tt^ctio.  ,M^,. 
^"  then  l^  i.  h„.  S^jJ-jti^i'iU  "'^S 
may  as  well  say  that  anybody  who  pro- 
phesies that  a  storm  will  follow  a  certain 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  bringing  it 
»  uu  .u..  -....;..  -.H.UUV  vu..u«.nuu  ,«,,  „•  upon  himself.  It  is  a  consequence  wmoh 
bound  to  do  hr  the  law  of  humanitj,  if  not  bj  the  follows  this  caUBe  whlch  you  have  put  in 
law  of  the  land— naiDBly,  to  provide  for  (be  relief  ,  operation,  and  which  follows  inevitably, 
of  thair  poorer  brethrer "  -*       .     .  -  ........... 

I  do  say  by  the 


If  principles  are  ^plied  to  legislation 
you  are  adopting  ■  for  other   parte  of  the   Empire   they 

are  virtually  putting  money  into  the  '  cannot  fail  to  be  apphed  here,  nor  are 

hands  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland.    You   there  wanting   here   those  who   have 
are  professing  that  the  landlords,  par-  1  avowed  they  will  apply  them.      Hon. 


J , ^ I  Members  for  Wales  are  eager  to  sp- 

your  hostility,  and  something  must  be   ply  them,  plenty  of  ban.  Members  va 


ticularly  the  absentees,  are  the  objects  ol 

your  hostility,  and  something  must  bt ,  j--^ ,  ^ ^ 

done  to  bring  them  to  a  better  state;  in  |  Scotland  longtoapplythem,  andinEng- 

[5«wni  SeadiHjf^-Fewih  ^ighl. 
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Isnd  Hhtre  Km  tliOM  iriio  hute  anj  pii* 
Tilefr^,  who  are  aimoiM  to  see  tliose  wbo 
are  khore  them  lereDed  in  the  dnist,  and 
who  woaM  poll  down  the  Church  of 
En^dand  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I 
conld  quote  Membern  of  this  House  and 
newspapers  in  support  of  that  assertion. 
A  gentleman  whom  I  qnoted  before, 
who  is  against  the  Jmh  Chnreh,  who 
wishes  it  to  be  dealt  with  mnch,  though 
not  exactly,  in  the  same  war  as  the  ri^it 
hon.  Gentleman  is  dealing  with  it — 
Dr.  Andrews,  Vice  President  of  the  Col- 
lege at  BelflEuit,  whom,  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  him,  I  admire  for  his  rigor- 
ous, terse,  and  pointed  writing,  sajs — 

•*  The  defender*  oftbe  Irish  Church  auy  jutljr 
eoDipUio  that  the  artifleea  of  party  hare  nerer 
been  more  freelf  mmd  than  oo  this  owtion.  Tba 
Cbnreh  of  Esflaiid  haa  been  aarared  thai,  Uwimg 
in  the  aflbetiona  of  the  Engiiah  people  and  eom- 
mandiog  a  majoritf  of  the  inbahitaata,  abe  haa 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  remoral  of  tach  an  ex- 
creaeence  aa  the  Irish  Choreh.  No  one  ean 
▼aloe  more  highlf  than  the  writer  the  seiiiees 
rendered  by  the  Choreh  of  Engbuid  to  the  big  heal 
pnrposes  of  hamaaitf,  nor  is  anyone  leas  aaziona 
to  distnrb  so  grand  and  noble  an  edifice.  But 
the  coarse  of  erents  is  inexorable,  and  the  equality 
of  all  men  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  irrespeetire  of 
religions  belief,  is  manifestly  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  privileged  caste.  .  .  .  The 
Established  Choreh  of  Scotland  is  in  some  re- 
spects scarcely  more  defensible  than  that  of  Ire- 
land. When  the  Irish  Choreh  fells,  the  days  of 
the  Scottifh  Eitablishment  may  easily  be  nam- 
bered.  To  declare  that  the  fall  of  the  Irish  braneh 
will  not  affect  the  stability  of  the  Choreh  of  England 
is  manifestly  absurd  ;  the  argoments  addoced  in 
support  of  this  paradoxical  assertion  carry  weight 
with  none  except  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
deoeired.  There  are  stratagems  in  political  aa 
in  actual  warfare,  and  to  lull  the  defenders  of  an 
ancient  stronghold  into  false  security  by  pacific 
assarances  is  the  usual  precursor  of  an  intended 
attack.  The  party  of  action  finds  it  conyenient 
to  fuspend  operations  in  England  while  their  new 
allies  require  aid  in  the  campaign  they  hare  opened 
in  Ireland." 

In  this  I  heartily  concur ;  but,  Sir,  the 
issue  becomes  an  awftdly  momentous  one. 
Its  results  cannot,  as  I  nave  said,  be  con- 
fined to  Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  though 
I  feel  warmly  as  an  advocate  for  that 
part  of  the  Established  Church  which 
IS  situated  in  Ireland,  I  necessarily  feel 
far  more  deeply  interested  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Church  of  ]&igland  and 
Ireland  which  does  so  much  good  in  my 
own  country.  Kit  should  happen  that  the 
disestablishment  and  disend!owment  now 
sought  for  should  ensue,  I  foresee  con- 
tinual contests  upon  the  painful  subject 
of  still  ftirther  disestablishment.  I  fore- 
see interminable  discussions  upon  this 

Mr,  Gathorne  Hardy 


n^^ect  in  Hie  HosMof  OomiBOM,  wlikk 
will  giT9  rise  to  irritatioii,  exMspetw^datL, 
and  bad  feeHng  in  the  belief  Hiat  w» 
who  hare  the  prrrilege  (tf  an  Rntahlmh 
ment  are  hostile  to  the  DisBenterSy  bo 
matter  that  they  are  in  no  way  iiijiirBd 
by  that  EstaW^hment  enjoying  tke  pn- 
Tileges  whidi  it  has 


'  son,  mterrerence,  or 
'  them.     We  are  t(4d  we  ahodld  tanial  in 
our  canse,  in  the  tmth^  und  in  all  tihai 
we  beliere  to  be  good  in  the  Ghmth 
to    which    we    bdbng.      1^,    I    hare 
never    heard   vet   that   voa   oovJd   fix 
the  time  at  which  a  CSmrch  ia  to  be 
<  proq^eroos,  or  at  which  it  will  aRive  at 
^  the  establishment  of  thoee  tmtha  it  may 
'  profess.     There  may  be  many  diffieol- 
tie«  and  trials  through  which  it  has  to 
go,  and  although  it  is  ^me,  aa  my  hon. 
and  learned  IViend  has  said — ''Trndi 
will  prevail  in  tiie  end,"  yet  we  inqairs 
when  is  the  end?    If  we  wait  font  this 
end,   sure  of  its  coming,  it  ia  not  Um 
!  less  our  duty  to  use  thoee  human  a^ 
and  means  by  the  withdrawal  of  whieh 
you  may  be  in  the  mean  time  imped- 
ing the  usefulness  of  our  Ghnrch,  and 
be  deta-acting  &om  its  ability  to  do  its 
I  woi^  upon  earth.    You  are  even  now 
inviting  it  to  controversy  abont  its  tem- 
ponditiee  instead  of  assisting  it  as  yon 
could.     Many  of  you  diff(»  from  the 
principle  of  its  constitution  ;    can  you 
not  differ  without  interfering  with  its 
operations,  and  leave  it  to  its  noble  work, 
in  which  it  was  never  more  earnestly 
engaged  than  at  present,  the  work  <^ 
evanc^elizing  the  great   masses  of  the 
people,  too  poor  to  build  diurchea  fnr 
themselves,  too  poor  to  be  reached  by 
your  voluntary   system,    because    they 
have  not  means  to  pay  for  pastors  to  live 
among  them?     WeU,   you  have  been 
decrying  the  Church  in  Ireland  on  the 
eroimd  of  ineffidency,  and  some  have 
Been  speaking  of  the  efficient  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  in  Ireland.     I  will  not 
speak  of  it  as  the  Church  of  Borne.  It 
is    a    Church,    whatever    may    be    its 
creed,    acting  with    vast   influence   in 
Ireland.      We  were    told   by  the  At- 
torney   General    for    Ireland     that   in 
the  South  of  Ireland  he  could    show 
us  examples  of  devotion  on  the  part  of 
both  priests  and  people  such  as  we  had 
never  seen  elsewhere.     I  believe  him, 
indeed  I  have  seen  what  he  h^j  de- 
scribed myself  .  The  signs  of  devotion  aie 
immistakable ;  crowds  assemble  round 
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the  chapels,  great  numbers  are  hardly 
erer  absent  from  them ;  the  priests  are 
among  them,  and  hare  enormous  in- 
fluence  over  them ;  but  has  this  influence, 
I  am  bound  to  ask,  been  exercised  in 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  exercised  ? 
What  means  this  general  sympathy  with 
crime,  and  the  abettors  of  treason  r  In  a 
case  we  heard  of  with  sorrow  in  former 
days — ^the  case,  I  think,  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Rer.  Marcus  Beresford,  who  was  fired 
at  in  his  g^g ;  having  been  missed  the 
clergyman  pursued  the  would-be  assas- 
sins, but  uiey  threw  off  their  coats  in 
their  flight,  and  were  receired  by  a 
crowd  of  worshippers  coming  from  the 
Eoman  Catholic  dkapel,  who  all  pulled 
off  their  coats  in  oraer  that  the  g^ty 
should  not  be  discovered.  Sir,  though 
that  may  not  be  done  now,  yet  what 
has  been  done  ?  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  the  perpetrators  of  the  mur- 
ders which  have  recently  been  commit- 
ted in  Tipperary  are  not  known  widely 
among  the  popiilation  ?  I  speak  it  with 
sorrow,  and  in  no  degree  in  anger,  but 
I  lament  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that 
the  influence  of  the  priests  should  be  so 
little  with  these  n\en — ^who  come  to  their 
devotions,  who  kneel  to  them  at  confes- 
sion, who  are  imder  their  influence  so 
much  in  other  matters,  that  they  should 
either  sympathize  with  crime  or  conceal 
it — some  of  them  having  been  witnesses 
of  it  and  not  revealing  it,  as  they  ought 
to  do.  I  do  not  say  this  without  warrant. 
I  quote  the  words  of  a  Boman  Oatholic 
Judge,  Baron  Deasy,  pronounced  in 
Tipperary  not  a  month  ago,  in  1869, 
this  year.  He  mentions  several  murders 
undetected  and  unpunished — 

f  "  So  far  as  I  can  form  anj  opinion,  thii  &ilare 
of  justice  teems  to  arise  from  one  of  three  oansee— 
sympathy  with  the  offS»nder,  sympathy  with  the 
crime,  or  terrorism  which  closes  the  mouths  of 
witnesses.  The  present  state  of  this  riding  pre- 
sents a  sad  contrast  to  its  oondition  on  my  former 
Tisit  to  it.  Then  tranquillity  appeared  to  exist, 
but  now  it  appears  that  beneath  the  surface  there 
lies  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  turbulence  which 
has  developed  into  open  crime.  I  cannot  teU  to 
what  we  hare  to  attribate  this  turbulence  (not 
distress  or  pressure — barrest  abundant).  *  There 
are  no  wrongs  unredressed." 

Well,  the  cause  of  these  crimes  is  notfoimd 
in  the  Established  Church — that  Church 
which  you  are  about  to  take  away  in  order 
to  restore  tranquillitv.  They  arise  from 
something  deeper  ana  more  lasting.  They 
are  found  in  that  which  began,  not  since 
the  Protestant  Church  was  established, 
butsince  theCelt  and  the  Saxon  race  came 


into  collision  in  Ireland,  perhaps,  long 
before.  When  the  Church  within  the  Pale 
was  Eoman  as  well  as  the  Church  without 
the  Pale,  I  believe  there  was  the  same 
animosity,  the  same  hostile  feeling,  be- 
tween the  two  parties  as  exist  at  the 
E resent  moment.  Now,  do  you  think 
y  what  you  are  proposing  to  do  that 
you  will  get  rid  of  that  state  of  things 
which  has  been  described  by  Baron  Deacfy 
in  Tipperary,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  wnat  has  occurred  at  the  election  of 
Drogheda,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh,  and  in  Gidway,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent?  Do  you  tmnk  that 
what  you  propose  will  serve  the  interests 
of  religion  ?  1  do  not  want  to  decry  the 
Bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland,  but  I 
a£k  you  does  it  subserve  the  true  inte- 
rests of  religion  in  Ireland  that  from  the 
altars,  in  the  middle  of  what  they  consi- 
der the  most  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
election  addresses  should,  by  order  of 
the  Bishop,  be  delivered  to  the  multi- 
tude ?  Can  these  things  be  done  without 
giving  a  stimulus  to  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  language  alike  strong 
with  respect  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
land,  such  as  misleads  the  people  into 
the  belief  that  they  have  grievances  un- 
redressed, though  the  Judge,  in  his  so- 
lemn and  impartial  position,  says  there 
are  no  wrongs  unredressed?  Are  you 
going  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  giving  a 
triumph  to  one  party  and  by  exasperatmg 
the  ouier  ?  Is  it  in  this  way  you  expect 
to  secure  '^  imdivided  loyulty  and  alle- 
giance ?"  Is  it  in  this  way  you  think  to 
bring  Ireland  to  a  peacefiil  oondition  ? 
You  say  that  because  the  endowments 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  have  been  for 
centuries  alienated  from  the  Boman 
Catholics  they  have  never  forgott«tt  the 
wrong,  that  it  rankles  in  the^  breasts, 
and  prevents  peace  and  tranquillity  from 
prevailing  in  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the 
same  breath  you  propose  to  those  who 
have  had  these  endowments  for  300  years, 
who  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to 
them,  that  they  have  been  guaranteed 
to  them  by  treaties — sanctioned  by  Acts 
of  Parliament — sanctioned  also  by  the 
lang^uage  of  the  first  Statesmen  of  this 
country,  by  those  who  have  filled  the 
'highest  offices — sanctioned  also  after  the 
Emancipation  Bill  by  the  oaths  of  pre- 
lates, by  the  declarations  of  canonists, 
by  Che  oaths  of  Members  of  Parliament — 
now,  I  admit,  abolished — ^in  Irust  that 
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they  would  feel  something  of  what  they 
had  profesaed  on  former  occasions — you 
propose  to  sweep  all  these  things  aside 
and  to  make  naked  and  desolate  the 
Churcli  which  you  have  placed  in  that 
position.  I  look  in  vain  in  the  speeches 
made  at  those  meetings  where  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  are  dilated  upon  for  a  state- 
ment of  those  wrongs.  I  find  only  a 
fimereal  wail  over  die  departed  great- 
ness of  Ireland,  a  greatness  which  never 
existed,  and  over  tifie  glories  of  Ireland 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  which  glories  were 
never  seen.  That  sunburst,  a  it  is  meant 
to  represent  the  gloriea  of  Ireland  in 
former  days  ought  rather  to  be  the  hurst 
of  a  shell,  which  was  scattering  devas- 
tation and  ruin  in  every  direction,  for 
that  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that 
time.  Then  they  go  back  to  the  Penal 
Laws,'  but  those  wrongs  have  been  re- 
dressed. What,  in  point  of  fact,  is  it 
that  thoso  speeches  complin  of  ?  The 
complaint,  and  it  is  made  in  every  speech, 
is  that  which  was  whispered  to  us  to- 
night by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee 
(The  O'Donoghue)  —  it  is  of  Imperial 
legislation,  and  what  they  want  is  that 
Ireland  shall  be  free  from  what  they 
term  the  domination  of  England.  If 
you  aak  what  tlieir  needs  Eire,  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  their  griev- 
ances. Their  needs  are  absolutely  little. 
TrVhat  have  we  in  England  ?  We  have  ab- 
solute freedom  of  speech.  Well,  they 
have  it  in  Ireland;  yes,  and  with  a 
license  such  as  is  not  exhibited  in  this 
country.  Is  there  any  honest  act  which 
cannot  be  performed  in  Ireland  as  freely 
as  in  England?  Is  the  Press  fi*e?  If  not, 
I  do  not  know  what  Hcentlousness  means. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  as  free  as  in 
England.  In  times  past  there  were  wrongs 
connected  with  trade  and  commerce ;  but 
there  is  now  absolute  freedom.  Manu- 
factures flourish  now  in  places  where 
they  did  not  flourish  before.  Iiook  at 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  I  do  not  see  why  Cork  and 
Limerick,  and  other  cities  in  the  South,  i 
if  the  people  were  only  quiet  and  peace- ! 
able,  should  not  present  the  same  grati-  [ 
fying  spectacle  as  Belfast  and  the  towns 
in  the  North :  manufactures,  industry,  | 
everything  is  free.  Is  agriculture  im-  j 
proved  ?  We  know  that  it  is.  All  the  . 
Eetums  on  the  table  show  that  it  is.  i 
What  does  that  indicate  ?  That  habits  I 
are  improving.  Peace,  tranquilhty,  ttee-  j 
dom  from  agitation,  good  habits  of  in-  > 
Mr.  Gathonu  ITtri-di,  ' 


duBtrv  for  a  few  yeam  —  ihMe 
would  do  far  more  good  thj 
insane  and  revolutioiiajy  meas 
say  also  that  there  is  abaolate  r 
freedom.  You  say  there  is  not  t 
religious  equality.  I  grant  it  yo 
man  who  holds  that  there  ougl 
an  established  religion  conneot 
the  State  must  admit  that  it  is  £ 
ferent  position  ttoai  creeds  that 
establi^ed.  But  in  vhat  way  d 
interfere  with  your  religioaB  fr 
Or  how,  again,  does  it  interfe: 
your  social  equality  ?  The  Bon 
thohc  gentry  in  Ireland  mingle  o 
terms  with  the  Protestant  gentry 
country ;  although  unfortunately 
instances,  where  the  squires  ha: 
hving  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
Catholic  priests  in  their  parishe 
has  intervened  a  shadow  from  ^ 
not  Protestant  but  prieatly,  or  trc 
copal  or  some  higher  quarter;  i 
parish  priest  who  would  glad 
familiar  iatercourse  with  bin  Pji 
neighbour,  has  bowed  and  past 
coldly  by,  regretting  that  he  1 
orders  not  to  continue  on  auch  : 
relationships.  I  say,  Bir,  that  tl 
ger  which  you  are  incurring  is  t] 
ger  of  yielding  to  sedition  and  c 
That  is  the  danger.  It  is  mislee 
the  people  of  Ireland.  You  are 
hopes  which  you  can  never 
Well,  the  right  hon.  Glentleman  < 
(Mr.  Bright)  said  he  trusted  t] 
would  come  when  I  should  rec 
opinion  1  expressed  and  see  thii 
brighter  hght. 

Sir,  if  I  believed  that  the  mea 
which  we  are  engaged  or  that  tl 
sures  which  the  right  hon,  Qei 
recommends  us  to  follow  it  with 
bring  peace  to  Ireland,  that  the' 
unite  sections  so  long  divided  ii 
would  enable  religion  to  be  'inc 
without  at  the  same    time    inci 

violence    and  acrimony if    al 

things  could  be  done,  I  should 
begin  to  distrust  the  opinions  t 
have  expressed.  As  ^e  prorfi 
said — "If  thou  return  at  all  m 
admitted  that  in  that  event  no  pi 
voice  was  uttered  by  him,  so  It 
if  peace  ensues — although  I  do  n< 
there  is  any  chance  of  ita  ensuini 
time— but  if  peace  ahould  ensu 
these  measures,  then  I  shall  be  w 
the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
shall  also  have  wronged  those  wl 
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been  instrumental  in  promoting  them. 
I  have  not  endeavoured  to  quote  pas- 
sages to  show  that  any  one  differs  now 
from  the  sentiments  which  he  may  have 
formerly  uttered.  I  will  try  to  believe, 
I  wish  to  believe,  that  those  who  have 
engaged  in  a  work  so  great,  so  awfrd  as 
this  must  have  measured  the  task  before 
they  imdertook  it,  and  cannot  have  im- 
dertaken  it  in  any  party  or  any  mere  cap- 
tious spirit.  I  trust  they  are  doine  it  from 
a  higher  and  nobler  motive.  I  wiU  believe 
that  is  the  case..  I  trust  they  will  also 
give  us  credit — although  we  may  not  be 
among  those  whom  mey  speak  of  as 
thoughtful  and  philosophical— for  real, 
and  sincere,  and  genuine  feelings  on 
behalf  of  the  institutions  which  we  seek  to 
defend.  Sir,  if  that  peace  should  occur  in 
my  time,  following  and  consequent  upon 
this  measure,  I  trust  I  should  have  the 
candour  to  say  that  I  believed  it.  I  do 
not  expect  that  I  shall  be  called  ujpon  to 
do  so ;  but  when  I  find  that  by  this  Bill 
the  principle  of  Establishments  is  de- 
stroyed— when  I  find  endowments,  which 
I  believe  are  sacred  to  the  service  of 
Almighty  God,  given  to  purposes  for 
which  they  were  never  intended,  and 
taken  away  from  those  who  have  done 
no  wrong  and  who  have  left  nothing  im- 
done  that  justifies  the  perpetration  of 
such  an  act— when  I  find,  as  I  believe, 
that  division  and  strife  are  imminent, 
that  you  will  exasperate  those  from 
whom  you  take  them,  and  that  those 
who  are  exulting  in  the  deprivation  of 
others  will  themselves  not  oe  satisfied 
with  what  you  do  for  them — ^when  I  see 
good  reason  to  fear  that  oppression  and 
isolation  await  many  of  my  poor  Church 
brethren  in  Ireland — when  (as  I  know 
has  happened  in  districts  in  Canada) 
Protestants  are  likely  to  be  obliged  to 
retire  from  amid  the  dense  Koman  Ca- 
tholic population  around  them,  or  when 
left,  without  clergy  to  look  after  them, 
be  absorbed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  body 
— ^when,  as  I  believe  also,  distrust  in  Eng- 
lish legislation  will  be  created  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  especially  in  the  minds 
of  the  possessors  of  property  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  hope  for 
things  which  English  legislation  never 
can  do  will  be  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
others — then,  I  say  to  myself,  that  I 
accept  the  responsibility  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  imposed  upon  us  all 
in  the  opening  of  his  speech  on  the  Ist 
of  March  ;  and,  believing  as  I  do,  that, 


to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  to  the 
best  of  the  light  of  my  conscience,  that 
this  Bill  is  alike  wrong  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  against  the  interests  of  my 
country,  I  ao  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
and  oppose  this  sacrilegious  measure. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think,  Sir,  that  both  sides  of  tike  House 
must  be  agreed  at  least  in  this — ^that  the 
right  hon.  G^ntieman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  which  is  equally  remarkable 
and  deplorable.  The  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man's  picture  consists  of  two  parts.  On 
the  one  side  he  looks  at  the  system  of 
law,  government,  and  institutions  in 
Ireland,  and  there  all  is  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  looks  at  the  people  of 
Ireland — at  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  at  the  relations  between  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  ministers  of 
their  religion,  and  there,  unfortunately, 
all  is  ill.  Mr.  Burke  said  in  one  of  lus 
memorable  compositions  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  bring  an  indictment  against 
a  nation.  For  bringing  an  indictment 
against  a  nation  commend  me  to  the 
right  hon.  G^ntieman.  Irish  grievances 
— ^where  are  they  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  he  looks  in  vain  for  the 
grievances  of  Ireland.  On  the  state  of 
land  tenure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  nothing  to  say,  except  to  indulge  in 
criticisms  on  the  language  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  With  regard  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland,  though  theo- 
retically it  may  involve -some  departure 
from  religious  equality,  has  ne  not 
proved  to  us  that  it  is  a  great  blessing 
to  that  country?  Has  he  not  told  us, 
grossly,  as  I  think,  though  no  doubt  im- 
intentionally,  misinterpreting  the  terms 
used  by  a  Judge,  that  in  Ireland  there 
are  no  wrongs  imredressed?  And  yet 
what  does  he  complain  of  ?  Of  the  whole- 
sale sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  great 
part  of  the  population  with  Fenian  agi- 
tators and  criminals.  Of  sympathy,  not 
only  with  political,  but  with  private 
crime ;  and  in  the  relations  between  the 
people  and  their  clergy  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  can  see  nothing  but  influence 
misused.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
which  he  depicts  as  existing  in  Irelana ; 
and  I  ask  him,  where  are  his  remedies  ? 
The  picture  which  he  presents  to  us  is, 
so  far  as  the  Irish  people  are  concerned, 
nothing  but  a  picture  of  black  despair. 
He  speaks  of  promoting  the  repeal  of 
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the  Union,  and  because  some  clergyman 
in  Ireland,  digni£ed,  it  appears,  by  the 
title  of  archdeacon,  has  lately  become  a 
Bepealer,   the    right  hon.   Gentleman, 
searching  for  the  cause  of  this  strange 
opinion,  thinks  it  can  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  myself  some  thirty-three 
years  ago.    There  are,  however,  I  would 
remind  him,  other  modes  of  promoting 
a  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  of  these  no 
mode  is  so  cogent  in  its  effect  in  tending 
to  bring  about  what  I,  for  one,  must 
regard  as  so  deplorable  a  result,  as  that 
which  is  made  use  of  by  an  English 
Statesman  who  gives  us  such  highly-co- 
loured statements  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  as  to  the 
origin  of  which  he  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
ftuxiished  us  with  a  most  inaccurate  ac- 
count.   By  leaving  on  record  his  charges 
against  the  Irish  people  with  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  Government  and  laws  of  this 
country,  he  does,  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
all  that  in  him  lies  to  drive  that  people 
to  deej>air.    The  right  hon.  Genfleman 
reminds  va  that  the  Fenians  have  not 
asked  for  the  abolition  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.     No,  that  is  very  true ;  so  far 
as  that  goes,  the  Fenians  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  are  exactly  in  the  same 
position.      [**0h!"]      In  precisely  the 
same  position,  I  was  about  to  say,  with 
respect  to  that  demand.     I  hope  I  was 
not  understood  as  imputing  it  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  a  moment  that 
he  does  not  support  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  £Bom  the  most  honourable 
and  conscientious,  though  I  think,  mis- 
taken motives.     The  Fenians,  differing 
from,  him  entirely  in  their  views  with 
respect  to  that  Church,    are  the  very 
last  persons  to  demand  its  abolition,  be- 
cause  it   serves  their  purpose  that  it 
should  remain  as  it  now  stands.    What- 
ever serves  to  estrange  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  population   from    Imperial    rule, 
British  sympathies,  and  from  their  Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  is  of  all  things  the  most 
precious  part  of  the  Fenian  stock-in- 
trade,  and  it  would  ill  suit  their  purpose 
indeed  to  ask  to  have  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land abolished.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
vindicated,  as  I  thought,  with  perfect 
propriety,  his  right  to  overlook,  that  is 
to  go  back  beyond,  the  occurrences  of 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months,   to 
argue  this  question  as  if  it  were  a  new 
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question,  as  if  there  had  been  no  Tote  of 
me  last  Parliament,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  declaration  of  the  naticHaal  convictiQii 
at  the  election,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
resignation  of  the  late  Gfoyemmeiit,  no 
abandonment  of  Office  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  without  soliciting  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Cbnunons, 
oecause  the  opinions  and  princijAes  on 
which  he  sought  to  govern  Ixeland,  and 
which  he  has  set  forth  with  great  force 
to-night,  were  opinions  and  principles 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  aooeptedby 
the  countxy.    I  might,  indeed,  say,  as 
fEtr  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  oon- 
cemed,   it  appears,   after  all,  that  tibie 
appeal  made  the  other  night  by  m/ right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was   utterly  vain — ^for,  with 
respect  to  the  right  hon.   Gkmtlenuui, 
there  is  no  Irish  crisis  and  there  is  no 
Irish  question.    All  he  says  we  want  is 
a  few  years  of  peaceful  industry,  as 
though  peax^eful  industry  can  be  adopted 
at  a  moment's  notice  by  a  whole  people ; 
or  else,  if  not  so  adopted,  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  want  of  it,  and  of 
the  evils  that  may  ensue,  rests  with  that 
people  itself,   and  in  no  respect  with 
those  under  whose  tutelage,  under  whose 
care,  and  imder  whose  Gevemment  that 
people  has  been  for  the  last  600  years. 
Upon  this  point  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  materially  retrograded.     For 
him  there  is  no  Irish  question  now,  but 
surely  there  was  an  Insh  question  last 
year  when  he  was  a  Member  of  a  Cabinet 
sitting  upon  this  Bench,  and  heard  in 
silence  the  speech  of  Lord  Mayo,  also  a 
Member  of  that  Cabinet,  in  which  Lord 
I  Mayo  asserted  the  gravity  of  this  Irish 
question,  and  did  not  tdl  us  that  we 
were  to  bring  home  to  the  door  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  and  there  leave,  the  whole 
charge  of  the  evils  and  mischief  with 
which  Ireland  teems.     Surely  there  was 
an  Irish  question  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  heard  Lord  Mayo  tell  us  that 
he  thought  the  state  of  the  land  question 
so  grave  that  he  should  introduce  a  Bill 
on  the  following  Monday — ^though  unfor- 
tunately we  never  saw  the  Bill — giving 
to  Irish  tenants  compensation  for  their 
improvements;  and  when,  with  respect 
to  education,  he  told  us  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  would  be  well  to  found 
a  Boman  Catholic  University,  supported 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  and  when, 
thirdly,   with    respect    to    the    Ohurch 
question,  so  far  from  seeing  that  happy, 
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beneficent  state  of  things  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  delights  to  contemplate, 
he  said  that  there  were  serious  evils,  that 
the  absence  of  religious  equality  was  a 
grievance,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  remove  that  grievance  and 
that  religious  inequality,  provided  it 
were  done  by  the  endowment  of  new 
Ohurches  and  not  by  the  disendowment 
of  old  ones.  I  am  sorry  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  somewhat 
pointed  manner  of  the  difference  of  his 
conduct  now,  when  he  is  loosened  from 
the  trammels  of  Office,  and  enjoys  the 
freedom  of  Opposition.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  having  recovered  his  free- 
dom, makes  a  very  liberal  use  of  it,  for 
he  seems  to  think  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  state  that  if  there  have  been 
any  evils  connected  with  the  people  of 
Irehmd  they  have  been  removed  long 
ago,  and  that  it  is  invidious  to  lead  us  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  evils  remain,  and 
farther  that  if,  in  fact,  there  are  any 
evils  remaining,  no  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  us,  and  that  the  whole 
responsibility  is  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  her 
dergv.  Our  situation,  certainly,  is 
broaoly  different  from  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  dravrs  this  hope- 
less picture,  and  for  it  he  does  not  offer 
even  the  shadow  of  a  remedy ;  but  he 
hinted  that  he  had  a  right  to  assume 
that  some  measure  would  pass  to  put  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  If  I  may  say  so 
without  offence,  I  think  that  wis  is  a 
most  audacious  assumption  to  be  made 
by  a  public  man.  Not  to  cite  any  mea- 
sure, carefully  to  avoid  identifying  him- 
self with  its  provisions,  in  no  way  ex- 
plaining the  propositions  which  he  would 
have  brought  forward,  making  himself 
responsible  for  nothing,  not  having  said 
BO  much  as  this — ^that  evils  of  any  kind 
would  have  been  redressed  by  it,  the 
right  hoik  Gentleman  thinks  that  he  is 
entitled  to  assume  that  a  measure  has 
been  imagined  and  invented,  and  which, 
if  he  has  imagined  and  invented  it, 
he  takes  care  not  to  describe,  and  that 
having  been  so  imagined  and  invented 
would  have  been  passed  into  a  law,  and 
that  it  would  have  had  an  operation 
which  would  be  for  the  purposes  of  his 
arg^ument  and  for  those  purposes  alone.  I 
thmk  that  I  am  justified  in  sayingthat  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  offers  us  nothing. 
He  has  presented  to  us  a  sad  and  griev- 


ous picture ;  but  I  think  it  is  so  unjust 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  amoimt  to 
a  libel  on  their  character.  He  has  iio- 
thing  to  suggest  or  promise  by  way  of 
producing  a  better  state  of  things  be- 
yond that  salutary  precept  that  he  in- 
culcates that  habits  of  industry,  and  a 
uniform  regard  for  the  laws  should  be 
adopted  by  the  people.  Our  position  is 
very  different.  We  do  not  see  in  the 
state  of  Ireland  anything  but  the  ag- 
gravated result  of  the  inveterate  mis- 
ohie&  which  raged  with  fury  in  these 
islands  until  within  the  last  generation, 
and  which,  though  abated  in  many  ana 
important  respects,  have  left  behind  so 
much  of  painful  and  angry  recollections, 
and  so  much  also  of  actuaJ  difficulty  and 
suffering  and  grievance — while  as  yet  no 
sufficient  attempt  has  been  made  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy,  that  we  have  had  reason 
to  regard  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  a 
problem  beyond  our  powers  to  solve. 
We  have,  of  course,  as  the  people  of 
Ireland  have,  to  lament,  and  as  every- 
one has  to  lament  in  himself  the  cor- 
ruptions, the  impurities,  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature ;  but  those  im- 
perfections have  been  foimd  in  equal 
proportion  in  their  rulers,  and  it  is  an 
axiom  in  politics  that  where  these  in- 
veterate mischiefe  prevail,  and  have  pre- 
vailed for  centuries,  the  final  judgment 
of  posterity,  and  the  sentence  of  just 
men  will  be  that  the  chief  responsibility 
lies  where  the  chief  power  has  been — 
with  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  classes  possessing  property  in  it. 
We,  therefore.  Sir  attempt  to  propose  a 
remedy,  and  that  remedy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knows  must  be  proposed 
piecemeal.  We  cannot  lay  upon  the 
table  at  one  and  the  same  moment  all 
the  measures  for  which  the  state  of  Ire- 
land appears  to  us  to  call.  We  come 
forward,  therefore,  with  a  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  disestablishing  and  disen- 
dowing the  now  Established  Church  of 
Irelana.  Of  course,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  merciless  and  unsparing  in  his 
criticisms  on  the  details  of  the  Sill.  I 
am  sorry  it  has  not  been  better  under- 
stood. He  complains,  for  example— and 
that  was  the  main  head  of  his  complaint 
— ^that  the  annuities  we  offered  to  in- 
cumbents are  accompanied  with  condi- 
tions of  service.  Has  he  inquired  of  his 
friends  in  the  Irish  Church  how  they 
would  have  liked  that  those  annuities 
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Bhould  be  absolutely  given?  No,  Sir, 
he  has  not ;  at  least,  I  will  ventiire  to 
say  he  knows  not  the  sentiment  in  the 
Irish  Church  on  the  subject.  But  it  has 
been  our  duty  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  the  truth  is  that,  consistently 
with  the  very  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  near  me,  and 
which  he  thinks  we  have  abjured,  we  do 
attach  conditions  of  service  to  the  an- 
nuities of  incumbents  for  the  sake  of 
their  congregations — [**  Oh,  oh !"] — ^yes, 
for  the  sdce  of  their  congregations,  who, 
we  thought,  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
benefit  of  their  labours,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  religious  body  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  we  think  that  if  we 
had  proposed  these  annuities  without 
conditions,  and  knowing  that  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  we  shoidd  have  done 
much  to  disorganize  and  possibly  to  de- 
stroy. But  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  wishes  to  bring  this  particular 
matter  to  a  test,  let  him  give  notice  of  a 
Motion  in  Committee  to  substitute  for 
the  proposition  we  make  an  uncondi- 
tional, instead  of  a  conditional,  annuity, 
and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  find  himself 
mistaken  as  to  the  result. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAED Y  :  You 
did  not  let  the  incumbent  take  other 
i3ref(Bnn6iit 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  say  he  can 
take  other  preferment  in  concert  with 
the  authorities  of  his  Church.  Without 
any  interference  from  us  to  settle  with 
the  authorities  of  his  Church  the  terms 
of  his  commutation,  he  may  retain  his 
right  under  it  to  the  end,  and  take  any 
preferment  he  likes.  I  therefore  chal- 
lenge the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give 
notice  of  the  Amendment  at  which  he 
has  glanced,  when  we  shall  see  what 
left-handed  service  he  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  give  to  his  friends  in  the  Irish 
Church,  in  whom  he,  no  doubt,  takes  a 
great  interest.  The  House  may  be  as- 
sured that  I  will  not  foUow  ihe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  detail  over  the  ex- 
tensive groimd  he  has  traversed  in  his 
able  speech.  I  think  that,  so  far  as 
criticisms  on  the  details  are  concerned, 
there  are  none  of  them  on  which  we  are 
to  give  our  opinion  to-ni^ht  can  possibly 
depend,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  let 
them  pass  by  in  the  fewest  words.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  think  when  we  come  into 
Committee  it  will  not  be  found  practi- 
cable to  induce  the  House  to  see,  as  he 
sees,  that  in  the  £350,000  or  £400,000 
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— ^it  is  somewhere  between  the  two— 
which  the  4,500,000  of  Eoman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  may  get  out  of  this  arranfi^e- 
ment,  there  is  any  monstrous  or  undue 
favouritism,  while  the  £6,500,000,  be- 
sides the  churches  and  glebe  houses,  may 
go  to  the  ministers  or  servants  of  the 
Church,   or  the  body  representing  it 
There  is  nothing  to  be  read  but  the  evi- 
dence of  our  harshness   and   injustice. 
With  regard  to  the  disputed  question  of 
the  date  of  the  private  endowments  of 
1660,  I  know  very  well  that  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  much  may  be  Baidpro 
and  con.    But  I  own  to  my  belief  that  if 
the  opponents  of  this  Bill   succeed  in 
shaking  the  conviction  I  entertain  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  choice  of 
that  epoch,  I,  for  one,  am  more  likely  to 
be  shaken  in  the  sense  of  doubting  whe- 
ther we  ou^ht  to  go  so  far  back  than  in 
the  sense  of  raising  the  question  of  being 
driven  back  farther.    I  may  claim  to 
know  something  of  the  matter  when  I 
am  stating  what  are  likely  to  be  the  pro- 
cesses of  my  own  mind.     I  am  not  so 
audacious  as  to  assume  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  minds  of  hon.  Gentiemen 
opposite  may  sympathize  with  my  own. 
Several  Gentiemen  said  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unjust  to  charge  the  Maynooth 
compensation  and  the    Begium  Ihnum 
upon  the  Church  Fund  of  Ireland  rather 
than  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  this 
country.     It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
proceeding  we  have  adopted  is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  pledges  we  have 
given,  and  some  have  said,  I  think,  with 
me  Preamble  of  the  Bill.    At  the  proper 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  mis 
proceeding  is  in  sitrict  conformity  with 
all  the  words  that  we  have  spoken,  and 
with  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill.    Neither 
of  these  thin^,  perhaps,  much  affects 
the  merits  of  me  question ;  but  upon  the 
merits  we  shall  state  to  the  House  at  the 
proper  time  the  reasons — and  I  think 
they  are  sufficient  and  conclusive  rea- 
sons— ^which  have  led  us  to  propose  that 
these  compensations  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Church  Fund  of  Ireland.     With- 
out in  any  manner  raising  a  prejudice  to 
the  question  which  the  Irish  Members 
may  think  fit  to  found  on  the  subject  of 
a  claim  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  any 
other  claim  of  a  financial  kind  on  behalf 
of  that  country,  that  is  not  one  of  the 
comer  stones  of  the  Bill.      I  do  think 
that  justice  requires  us  to  hold  firmly — 
subject  always  to  considerations  of  mere 
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detail — hj  the  moderate  compensation 
we  propose  for  Boman  Catholics  and 
FresDyterians ;  but  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  from  which  those  com- 
pensations are  to  be  derived,  there  is  no 
such  foregone  conclusion,  I  presume  to 
say,  in  the  minds  of  the  Gk>yemment  b& 
to  prevent  the  fairest  and  freest  discus- 
sion of  the  question. 

So  much  for  the  criticism  upon  our 
plan  in  its  details.  What  is  far  more 
important  is  to  consider  what  are  the 
plfuis  or  methods,  if  any,  that  have  been 
placed  in  competition  with  the  plan  of 
the  Government  as  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culty of  Ireland.  And  I  have  shown 
that  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  no  method  whatever. 
Nor  can  I  fail  to  remark  one  most  ex- 
traordinary circimxstance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  upon  every  occasion, 
during  the  debates  of  last  year,  our  con- 
duct in  proposing  Besolutions  and  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church, 
was  denoimcea  by  Gentlemen  opposite, 
not  only  as  imwise,  but  as  eminently 
factious.  And  what  was  the  reason  ad- 
duced in  proof  that  our  conduct  was  thus 
factious  ?  It  was  this — ^that  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Church  had  been  referred  to 
a  Koyal  Commission,  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  produce  a  plan  for  its  settle- 
ment, and  we,  without  waiting  for  their 
plan,  insisted  upon  propositions  of  our 
own.  That  was  the  proof  of  the  factious 
character  of  our  conduct.  At  different 
times  during  the  Session — when  I  sup- 
pose it  was  thought  expedient  in  connec- 
tion with  the  progress^of  debate — ^hopes 
were  held  out  that  the  Commission  was 
very  hard  at  work,  and  likely  to  report 
— ^1  remember  the  Home  Secretary  pro- 
mising— almost  immediately.  However, 
we  were  not  drawn  off  from  the  track  ; 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  went  on 
with  our  work,  and  performed  it,  as  to 
all  that  depended  upon  us,  giving  there- 
by to  the  country  those  pledges  of  the 
reality  and  solidity  of  our  mtentions 
which  enabled  the  country  to  meet  us  in 
a  corresponding  spirit,  resulting  in  that 
manifestation  of  the  national  will  of 
which  we  are  to  look  for  another  sign  in 
the  division  of  to-night.  The  Beport  of 
the  Commission  has  appeared.  No  doubt, 
every  Gentleman  on  that  side  has  read 
not  only  the  Beport,  but  the  whole  of 
ihe  Schedules.  They  must,  every  one  of 
them,  be  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
and  yet  not  a  man  in  this  debate  has 
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ventured  to  set  up  as  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Church  question  of  Ireland  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission. Surely  that  is  a  fact  remark- 
able enough  in  itself ;  but  it  is  more  re- 
markable still  when  you  consider  whom 
you  have  ffot  in  the  House — not  the 
official  head  of  the  Commission,  but  its 
working  mind.  Gbeat  injustice  is  done 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dublin  University  (Dr. 
BaU)  if  he  is  not  the  father  of  that  Beport. 
And  yet,  with  a  total  absence  of  parental 
feelinghe  delivers,  for  two  hours,  a  speech 
of  the  utmost  ability  and  learning  in  this 
House,  goine  over  everything,  condemn- 
ing on  this  Side,  approving  on  that,  hav- 
ing a  word  to  say  for  all  things  and  for 
everybody,  except  for  the  Beport  of  his 
own  Commission.  Beally,  Sir,  if  it  were 
possible  for  an  inanimate  production  to  be 
conscious  of  that  sort  of  compassion  which 
we  ought  to  bestow  on  the  woes  and 
miseries  of  a  fellow-creature,  I  should 
feel  it  all  for  the  Beport  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Ushered  into  the  world  with  pro- 
misings  and  trumpeting  sufficient  K>r  a 
Boyal  birth — ^the  period  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  entering  into  light  equal  to 
that  taken  by  the  longest-hved  animals 
in  the  business  of  gestation — it  was  con- 
sidered by  every  member  of  the  great 
party  then  constituting  the  Government 
to  be  certain  to  contain  in  itself  the  means 
of  solving  this  most  difficult  problem; 
then  to  issue  forth,  and  to  be  brought 
into  the  light,  to  be  treated  worse  than 
the  child  of  a  beggar  woman,  for  even 
such  a  child  wouM  be  looked  after  by 
the  parish — this  Beport  seems  to  be  put 
behind  the  fire,  and  the  act  of  murder  is 
performed  by  the  hands  of  the  father. 
The  Beport  of  the  Commission,  however, 
would  not  have  attracted  this  kind  of 
criticism  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  fix  anything  in  the  nature  of  ridicule 
upon  the  labours  of  the  persons  who 
composed  that  Commission.  They  have 
failed,  and  failed  egregiously,  not  from 
their  own  fault,  but  oecause  they  imder- 
took  a  hopeless  problem.  They  imder- 
took  the  task  of  reforming  that  which  is 
irreformable — ^that  which  you  cannot  re- 
form in  one  sense  without  worsening  its 
case  in,  perhaps,  twenty  other  senses. 
K  they  committed  an  error,  it  was  in 
undertaking  to  examine  the  question  of 
re-constructing  an  institution  like  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  that  has 
entirely  outlived  its  day.  It  had  outlived 
its  day,  in  my  opinion^  -vhaja.  ^  \bRRwsa» 
3  T  [Si^<Hmi»JB««dixi^%— ^^wjr^^v"^^ 
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evident  that  the  plans  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  possioly  be  fulfilled  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  Protestant  religion.     They  may  have 
erred  in  this  respect.     But  I  refer  to  this 
Keport  because  the  plans  it  has  proposed 
represent  to  us  the  utmost  and  the  best 
that  the  ablest  man  can  do,  fortified  with 
Government  authority,   having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  lengthened  peric^  of  time 
for  consideration,  and  of  unbroken  con- 
sultation ;  and  when  such  a  Beport  as  this 
proceeds  from  such  men  as  these,  and  is 
so  treated  by  its  parents,  I  say  we  are 
justified,  if  ever  there  was  a  negative  de- 
monstration in  the  world,  in  sa3dng  that 
the  time  has  come  when  every  man  stand- 
ing on  this  floor  is  entitled  and  bound  to 
say  that  what  is  called  the  reform  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  by  cutting  and  clip- 
ping and  paring,  by  talMng  away  a  little 
here,  and  puttmg  in  a  little  there,  and 
shifting  money  from  one  part  of  the 
coimtry  to  another,  has  become  utterly 
hopeless,    and    ought   to    be  discarded 
from  the  category  of  those  objects  which 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  view  of  prac- 
tical politicians.      The  right  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman,  I  must  say,  I  think, 
treated  the  Beport  more  favourably  than 
the  right  hon.  Q-entleman  who  has  just 
sat  down,  for  he  did  point  out  methods 
of   proceeding  in  Ireland.     The  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  offering  any  disrespect  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  Ireland.    I  accept  that  dis- 
claimer in  good  part — ^it  was  most  sin- 
cerely offered,  and  not  only  offered,  but 
proved;  because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man instead  of  that  niggardly  line  of 
comment,  so  to  call  it,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Q-entleman 
the  late  Home  Secretary,  who  thinks  he 
can  possibly  scrape  two  or  three  years 
ftx)m  the  Maynooth  compensation,  com- 
mented not  only  in  a  different  but  in  a 
contradictory  sense,    and  said  that  the 
proposal  in  respect  of  Maynooth  was  in- 
sufiScient  and  imgenerous.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  announced  pretfy  dis- 
tinctly a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Church 
question  in  Ireland.     I  think  that  he  was 
in  some  degree,  in  this  matter,  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  reticence,  but  he  certainly 
went  beyond  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  last  year  did  not  ex- 
press his  opinions  at  the  time  when  we 
hoard  that  speech  from  Lord  Mayo ;  but 
»  has  boon  extremely  cautious  and  cir- 


,  cumspect  with  regard  to  tih0  ropotitioii  of 
those  opinions  ever  since.     Sir,  when  we 
cannot  live  on  the  food  placed  upon  the 
table  we  must  live  on  me  crumbs  that 
fall  frt)m  it.    In  dealing  with  the  real 
substantial  and  responsible   scheme  of 
the  Government  for  dealing  with  ike 
Irish  Church,   it  is  a  matter  of  gi^eat 
importance  to  know  whether  airy  Aon. 
Gentlemen,  and  especially  hon.  Gentle- 
men   opposite,    have  on    any   oecaaiQn 
brought    any  scheme    into  competition 
with  it.   The  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr. 
MooreV  speaking  his  mind  like  ft  inan, 
said  tnat  ne  tended  towards  an  endow- 
ment of  the  three  Churches — a  general 
endowment;  and  my  hon.    Friend  the 
Member  for  Gtdway  (Mr.  Ghregoir),  with 
that  frankness  and  courage  wnich  he  al- 
ways displays,  avowed  tnat  this  plan  of 
general  endowment  was  the  -plain,  and 
me  policy  which  he  would  prefer,  thoogh 
I  think  he  added  that  it  was  now  too  li^ 
to  propose  it.    There  can,  therefore,  he 
no  room  for  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to 
the  policy  of  those  two  hon.  Gentlemen, 
though  both  I  think  accompanied  their 
opimons  with  the  expression  of  a  fear 
that  l^e  time  for  its  establishment  had 

fone  by.  But  when  I  come  to  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, I  found  much  greater  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  h.e  means ; 
because  he  said  that  one  of  the  great 
causes — indeed,  it  was  the  only  cause  he 
mentioned  —  of  the  discontent  and  dis- 
order in  Ireland  was  the  complaint  that 
she  had  one  imendowed  Church  and 
clergy.  He  went  on  to  sav  that,  if  this, 
Bill  passed  instead  of  having  one  unen- 
dowed Church  and  clergy  we  should 
have  three,  and  he  suggested  that  this, 
instead  of  being  a  remedy  for  a  mis- 
chief, would  be  a  means  of  aggravating 
it.  I  am  therefore  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  either  the  right  hon.  Ghsntle- 
man,  like  his  Colleague  who  sits  near 
him  (Mr.  Gtithome  "Svady),  has  no  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  Church  of  Iremnd 
or  that,  if  he  has  a  plan,  it  is  the  same 
one  as  was  announced  by  his  Gkrvem- 
ment  from  these  Benches  twelve  months 
ago — ^the  plan  vulgarly  called  "levelling 
up  "  —  leaving  the  Established  Churcfi 
her  endowments,  raising  the  endowments 
of  the  Presbyterians  to  a  worthier  stan- 
dard, and  combining  that  with  a  liberal 
endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  This,  at  all  events,  I 
am  safe  in  saying  is  the  only  plan  indi- 
cated from  the  other  side.   I  have  heard 
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▼eiy  nearly  the  whole  of  this  debate,  and 
if  any  hon.  Gentleman  has  intimated  a 
latent  kindness  for  the  Beport  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  have  done  him  a 
wrong  in  supposing  that  no  one  has 
ffiven  such  an  intimation,  I  hope  he  will 
forgive  me ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  plan  of  endowing  the  three  Churches, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  accompanied 
by  some  scheme  of  endowment  for  the 
Methodists  and  other  sects,  is  the  only 
one  —  I  will  not  say  laid  down  —  but 
glanced  at  or  insinuated  as  a  rival  to  the 
plan  of  the  Government.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  that  plan  ?  It  is  to  be  disposed 
of  very  briefly.  A  phrase  has  come  into 
use  among  some  of  the  Irish  clergy. 
Some  of  them  say — **  We  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  inevitable,''  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  of  them  have  said — ''We 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  impossible." 
If  this  plan  of  the  three  Churches  was 
reaUy  entertained  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, why  was  it  not  announced  at  the 
hustings — at  those  hustings  where  every 
effort  was  made  to  represent  us  as  being 
in  secret  league  with  the  Pope  of  Bome, 
and  when  the  honour  and  credit  of  Pro- 
testantism were  in  nearly  every  case — to 
his  honour,  I  except  the  name  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten)  —  sought  to  be  monopolized  by 
the  party  opposite  ?  Why  was  not  this 
plan,  which  is  the  only  one  about  which 
they  have  ventured  to  hint  as  a  remedy 
for  the  Church  difficulties  of  Irelana, 
proposed,  or  at  least  mentioned,  at  the 
hustiogs  ?  The  voices  were  very  inarti- 
culate voices,  and  it  is  either  the  plan  of 
the  party  oj^site — ^in  which  case,  as  it 
is  an  impossible  plan,  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  it — or  they  have  no  plan  at  all. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bichmond  (Sir  Boundell  Palmer) 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  he  certainly  pro- 
posed a  plan,  and  this  plan,  the  product 
of  a  mind  as  ingenuous  as  it  is  power- 
ful and  accomphshed,  was  received  as  a 
kind  of  godsend  by  a  large  number  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  As  every  sug- 

festion  nxade  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
riend  is  entitled  to  respectful  consider- 
ation, I  shall  not  apologize  for  advert- 
ing to  the  character  of  that  plan  even  at 
this  late  hour.  The  opinions  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  were  the  more  im- 
portant, because  his  doctrine  of  property 
Kas  been  much  accepted  by  authorities 
and  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House;  and  because  of  the  general  cheer- 


ing witli  which  his  declaration  was 
greeted.  I  understand  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
to  be  that  property  given  for  the  pur- 
poses and  use  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  portion  of  the  community  except  in 
certam  deflnite  cases.  One  of  those  cases 
I  understood  to  be  where  the  property 
was  excessive  in  amount,  in  which  case, 
according  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
it  might  be  reduced.  Another  definite 
case  was  when  the  purpose  to  which  the 
prox)erty  was  addressed  was  either  ab- 
surd or  bad  in  itself.  And  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  I  think,  finally  glanced 
at  a  third  cause  which  would  justify 
the  interposition  of  the  Legislature — 
such  misconduct  in  the  administration 
of  the  fimds  as  would  be  sufB.cient  to 
warrant  a  forfeiture.  Though  I  think 
that  enumeration  very  well  as  far  as 
it  goes,  I  must  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  a  larger  and  more 
extended  right,  and  acknowledge  my- 
self bound  by  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive duty.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
property  has  been  given  for  a  purpose 
that  is  not  attained,  and  that  cannot  be 
attained,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  see  that  that  property  is  no 
longer  wasted.  I  am  putting  the  matter 
low,  because,  instead  of  being  no  longer 
wasted,  if  I  were  to  state  the  fuU  justifi- 
cation of  our  measure  it  would  be  rather 
this — where,  even  without  the  fault  of 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  the 
actual  use  and  administration  of  a  pro- 
perty, being  totally  different  from  that 
for  which  it  is  given,  is  likewise  attend- 
ed with  the  gravest  political  and  social 
mischiefs,  then  the  obligation  of  the 
Legislature  to  interfere  is  imperative. 
So  fSar  I  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  lecumed  Gentle- 
man, for  he  rose  above  the  purely  legal 
doctrine  of  trust,  and  claimed  that  there 
was  a  trust  for  the  whole  community  of 
the  Church.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  in  his  extension  of 
the  doctrine  ;  but  I  ask  him  to  go  with 
me  to  extend  it  still  further,  and  to  say 
there  is  a  trust — whether  in  the  legal 
sense  I  know  not — ^but  in  the  political, 
the  social,  the  moral  sense  there  is  a 
trust  impressed  upon  this  property, 
from  first  to  last,  for  the  benent  of  the 
nation.  It  was  for  the  nation  that  the 
property  was  given.  It  is  true  it  was 
given  to  corporations.  Yes  ;  but  why  ? 
Not  that  they  might  enjoy  it  aa  ^^^^i^^ 
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property,  but  that  they  might  hold  it  on 
condition  of  duty.  They  were,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  truly  says, 
only  convenient  symbols  —  convenient 
media  for  its  conveyance  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  real  meaning, 
scope,  and  object  was  that  through  them 
it  should  be  applied  for  all  time  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom,  and  this  was  a  natural  and  in- 
telligent arrangement  when  the  entire 
nation  was  of  one  faith.  In  proportion 
as  Dissent  and  difference  of  opmion  creep 
into  the  coimtry,  the  foimdation  of  the 
religious  Establishment  so  endowed 
comes  to  be  by  degrees  more  or  less 
weakened  and  impaired,  partly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  Dissenters 
IS  strong,  partly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  disposed  or  not  dii^osed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. But  when  we  come  to 
a  case  like  that  of  Ireland ;  when  that 
which  was  given  for  the  whole  people 
has  come  to  be  appropriated  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  mere  handful  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  when  at  the  scune  time  the  pro- 
perty so  enjoyed,  while  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  hold  it,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollection  of  all  the 
grievances  and  bitter  misfortunes  that 
have  afflicted  that  country,  so  that  the 
chain  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
tory of  Ireland  consists  in  fact  of  two 
strands,  one  of  which  cannot  possibly  be 
xmwound  and  separated  from  the  oflier, 
I  must  decline  to  go  into  any  court  of 
justice,  created  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  rules  by  which  they  are  bound.  We 
are  called  to  a  function  and  avocation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  yet  higher 
one ;  we  are  to  look  for  the  principles  of 
right  in  a  broader,  and,  for  such  a  case, 
a  truer  aspect,  and  from  that  responsi- 
bility we  cannot  escape.  We  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  for  the  distance  in  respect  of  that 
portion  of  our  journey  which  he  is  con- 
tent to  travel  in  our  company,  because, 
considering  the  hard  words  of  which  we 
are  the  object,  I  think  it  requires  some 
courage  on  his  part  to  acknowledge  us 
and  to  recognize  us  in  any  degree.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  gives  up  the  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Church.  1  do  not 
wonder  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Walpole)  entered  a  protest  on  this 
subject.  In  giving  up  the  establishment 
of  the   Church  my  lion,    and   learned 
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Friend  gives  up  the  greater  part,  and  I 
think  the  higher  part,  I  am  Doimd  to  say 
the  higher  and  the  worthier  part,  of 
the  whole  argument.  All  that  relates  to 
the  consecration  of  the  State  by  i1» 
union  with  the  Church — all  that  relates 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown — all  that 
relates  to  the  constitutional  argument 
as  well  as  to  the  religious  argument,  dis- 
appears along  with  disestablishment; 
and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  be- 
comes open  to  that  withering  accusation 
which  was  delivered  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
traordinary fervour  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  jBuddng- 
hamshire  last  year,  when  he  described 
that  awful  conspiracy  between  Boman- 
ists  and  Eitualists  for  undermining  the 
Throne  by  the  denial  of  the  Boyal  supre- 
macy. But  permit  me  to  say  the  Boyal 
supremacy  is  not  denied  or  taken  away 
by  this  Bill.  The  Royal  supremacy  has 
been  developed  in  various  forms  at 
various  periods  of  our  history.  It  is  the 
greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  since 
me  Beformation  the  Koyal  supremacy 
has  always  been  flowing,  as  it  were, 
through  the  scune  channel.  Most  im- 
portant and  vital  changes  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  its 
operation  ;  but  I  know  of  no  legal 
or  authoritative  definition  of  ^e  Ijaw 
of  Supremacy,  except  it  be  that  which 
describes  it  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  makes  the  Sovereign  of 
tins  country  supreme  over  all  persons 
and  in  all  causes  ecclesiasticcd  as  well 
as  civil.  That  which  is  an  ecclesias- 
tical cause  at  one  period  of  our  his- 
tory may  not  be  an  ecclesiasticfid  cause  at 
another  period  of  our  history ;  that  which 
was  an  ecclesiastical  cause  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  has  no  ex- 
istence as  sudi  in  the  present  generation; 
but  as  long  as  the  Queen  is  supreme  in 
every  cause  that  can  be  brought  into 
a  court  for  the  purpose  whether  of  pri- 
mary adjudication  or  of  review,  so  long 
the  Royal  supremacy  exists.  If  anyone 
be  prepared  to  question  that  doctrine,  I 
ask  them  whether  the  Boyal  supremacy 
exists  in  Scotland  at  this  moment  or  not? 
K  you  hold  that  by  this  Bill  the  Boyal 
supremacy  is  set  aside,  I  defy  you  to 
maintain  that  there  is  a  single  rag  or 
thread  of  Boyal  supremacy  in  Scotland. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  prepared 
— I  do  not  say  that  he  proposes — ^but  he 
is  prepared  to  give  up  the  estates  of  the 
sees,  die  property  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  he  says  he  is  prex>ared  to  give  up 
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certain  of  the  parochial  endowments  of 
benefices.  Of  course,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fix  any  figure  off-hand  with 
precision ;  but  I  believe  he  confined  these 
cases  of  parochial  endowments  to  popu- 
lations of  200  persons.  Whether  he  in- 
tended to  reserve  out  of  the  revenues  of 
these  benefices  any  portion  for  the  sup- 
ply of  spiritual  instruction  and"  orm- 
nances  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  said ;  but  in  this  way  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  gives  up  one-third 
of  the  Church  property  of  Ireland,  and 
he  proposes  to  retain  the  rest  upon  a 
rule  which  is,  at  any  rate  perfectly  in- 
telligible. 

Sib  EOUNDELL  PALMER  inti- 
mated that  he  would  thus  dispose  of 
about  one-half  of  that  property. 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  hear  it  is  one-half  instead  of  a 
third.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  he  accom- 
panies us  only  one  inch  further  on  our 
road.  It  ^ves  me  hope  that  possibly 
some  day  he  will  greatly  improve  his 
fractions.  But  my  hon.  ana  learned 
Friend  would  retain  the  endowments  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  what  I  may 
call  a  congregation,  not  as  denying  that 
twen^  people,  or  even  ten  people,  may 
be  a  Christian  congregation  ;  but,  using 
the  expression  in  the  sense  that  he  em- 
ploys it  when  he  speaks  of  ''  a  substan- 
tive congregation,  of  which  he  thinks 
the  law  may  take  notice  and  cognizance. 
In  this  case  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  retain  the  endowments.  The  first 
question  which  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  is,  whether 
there  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in 
the  histoiy  of  legislation,  any  precedent 
for  such  a  proceeding  as  he  proposes? 
and  the  reason  I  put  that  question  to 
him  is  because  he  put  that  question  to  us. 
Now,  I  think  it  is  quite  plam  that  he  has 
no  precedent  for  it.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, condemn  it  on  that  groimd  alone, 
because  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
such  as  thev  are,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
case  for  which,  I  believe,  there  is  no 

Erecedent  in  the  civilized  world.  Mv 
on.  and  learned  Friend  certainly  will 
not  tell  me  that  the  case  in  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  adjudged  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  the 
property  of  which,  I  believe,  the  value 
at  th^  time  of  the  adjudication  was  some- 
where about  £2,000  a  year — ^my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  I  say,  will  not  tell 
me  that  that  was  a  case  in  point ;  espe- 
cially upon  this  ground,  that  although 


that  was  a  proof  of  a  great  regard  of 
the  American  Government  for  corporate 
property,  it  was  not  property  whicn  had 
Delonged  to  a  reh^ous  communion  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  character 
of  an  Established  Church.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Anglican  Church  was  ever  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  State  of  New  York  as 
it  was  in  Virginia,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
private  society  in  which  this  endowment 
was  continued.  Well,  then,  let  us  see 
how  this  case  stands  in  other  matters. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  by  giving 
up  the  Establishment  gives  up  the  argu- 
ment with  reeard  to  State  religion  and 
supremacy.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation,  how  does  his  plan  recom- 
mend itself?  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
Established  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  me  Befor- 
mation,  we  ought  to  maintain  it  all  the 
more  assiduoujuy  and  zealously  in  those 
places  where  it  is  improbable  that  it 
would  be  able  to  maintain  itself.  Even 
the  right  hon.  G^ntieman  (Mr.  Gktthome 
Hardy)  has  come  down  somewhat  from 
the  high  groimd  of  last  year,  when  he 
spoke  of  its  beinff  the  glory  of  tiie  Church 
to  hold  out  the  hght  of  the  Beformation 
all  over  Ireland,  and  he  seems  now  to  be 
disposed  to  withdraw — ^TMr.  Gathobne 
Hakdy  :  No,  no !] — ^Well,  then,  he  does 
not  withdraw^  but  wishes  to  keep  it  in 
every  parish  of  the  land ;  but  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  does  not  propose  to 
do  so— and  even  if  he  were  to  have  cer- 
tain flying  curates  passing  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another,  serving  different  con- 
gregations as  they  passed  along  in  the 
course  of  the  Simday,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  will  never  tell  me  that 
this  is  the  plan  he  would  recommend  for 
gaining  proselytes,  or  the  way  he  thinks 
tiie  work  of  the  Insh  Church  should  be 
carried  out. 

Well,  let  me  try  the  plan  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  by  the  rules  of  ge- 
neral prudence.  When  you  have  a  fund 
to  disbibuto,  and  have  not  enough  for 
everybody,  to  whom  are  you  to  give  it  ? 
Is  it  to  those  who  want  it  and  cannot  do 
without  it,  or  to  those  who  do  not  want 
it  and  can  supply  themselves  ?  I  should 
certainly  have  thought  that  on  those 
principles  the  proper  course  was  the 
former ;  but  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
plan  takes  away  Amds  from  those  scatr' 
tered  and  poor  Protestants  on  -^^sj^^^ 
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behalf  appeals  are  constantly  made  to 
our  commiseration,  and  gives  it  to  those 
congregations  which,  according  to  every 
understood  principle  of  reckoning  in  such 
matters,  are  capable  of  providing  reli- 
^ous  worship  and  religions  instruction 
for  themselves.  Well,  how  does  this 
plan  stand  aa  regards  a  great  object 
which  we  have  in  view — ^namely,  that  of 
conciliating  the  Boman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Irehmd  ?  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  must  know  that  it  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of 
these  endowments  6U9  national  endow- 
ments that  is  objected  to  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  popidation.  It  is  that  they 
should  be  held  by  the  Protestants  at  all^ 
and  if  he  ruthlessly  cuts  away  a  moiety 
of  the  endowments,  but  leaves  the  other 
moiety  in  their  hands,  the  csAise  of 
offence  remains,  and  all  the  festering 
recollections  connected  with  it  would 
still  continue  to  afflict  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  criticized  the  BiU  with  respect  to 
the  observance  of  the  local  principle. 
He  quoted  from  a  speech  of  mine  a 
declaration  in  which  I  had  said  that  in 
my  opinion  it  was  dangerously  resem- 
bling an  act  of  public  plunder  if — on 
the  part  of  that  handful  of  the  Iri^ 
people  who  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  endowments — we  were  to 
take  the  tithes  of  a  parish  in  Mayo  or 
Galway  to  supply  the  wants  of  wealthy 
congregations  in  Dublin  or  Belfast ;  and 
he  Siought  he  had  found — ^what  I  am 
quite  sure  he  will  be  forward  to  admit 
when  the  matter  is  explained,  he  has 
not  foimd — a  great  deviation  in  this  Bill 
from  that  regard  for  the  local  purposes 
of  these  funds,  which  I  had  so  strongly 
professed.  If  we  had  found  it  necessary 
to  centralize  those  funds  for  a  purpose  of 
national  and  general  benefit,  it  would 
have  been  a  totally  different  matter  from 
transferring  them  from  the  handful  of 
Protestants  in  one  neighbourhood  for 
the  uses  of  another  hanoful  in  another ; 
but  we  have  done  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  I  stated  to  the  House  in 
introducing  the  measure  that,  in  our 
view,  it  was  essential  to  the  satisfactory 
character  of  any  plan  for  disposing  of 
the  residue  of  the  property  that  it  should 
be  equal  in  its  application  to  the  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  if  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  examines  the  matter  he 
wiU  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  devise 
any  scheme  which  shall  more  exactly 
re-distribute  the  benefit  of  these  funds 
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than  the  soh^ne  we  have  propoaed. 
There  is  not  one  purpose  to  which  we 
proi>ose  to  apply  them  that  does  not 
reach  over  the  whole  of  Irelaiid ;  thare 
is  not  one  purpose  that  does  not  regard 
and  concern  wants  that  are  rising  day 
by  day  in  every  parish  of  every  couniy, 
nor  is  there  one  to  which  we  do  not 
propose  by  this  plan  to  give  an  eaay^  and 
practicable  access  to  institutionB  which 
will  be  either  maintained  or  assisted  out 
of  these  funds.  I  am  bound  to  say 
there  yet  remains  one  more  objecticML  to 
the  plan  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
If  he  retains  these  endowments  in  tha 
wealthier  parishes  of  Ireland,  it  is  quite 
plain  to  me  that  he  cannot  give  to  the 
Irish  Church  that  whidi  I  find  it  deter- 
mined to  assert  for  itself — ^namely,  an 
absolute  legal  freedom — ^for  he  proposes 
to  maintain  benefices,  and  he  will  have 
to  maintain  the  incidents  of  benefices,  to 
maintain  that  part  of  the  le^al  Ghszch 
system  which  concerns  the  enioyment  of 
property  imder  straight,  rigid,  and  in- 
flexible rules.  Now,  such  retention  of 
rules  would,  I  am  afraid,  greatly  inter- 
fere with  that  power  c^  elastio  adapta- 
tion of  arrangements  to  wants  and  ne- 
cessities all  over  Ireland  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  ChurcJi  in  Ireland 
look  with  sanguine  hope  as  a  principld 
enabling  them  to  cope  with  me  diffi- 
culties of  the  position.  I  therefcve,  Sir, 
feel  boimd  to  say  that,  great  as  is  the 
respect  which  we  have  for  the  authority 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  should  do  wrong 
were  we  to  deviate  from  the  plans  we 
have  adopted  in  the  direction  which  he 
indicates  to  us. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  with  re- 
gard to  ihe  application  of  the  jBonds  to 
limatic  asylums  in  answer  to  what  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord  I^q  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Lord  George  Hamilton) — a 
word  which  I  say  with  great  satisfaction, 
because  it  affords  me  an  agreeable  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  the  remaikaUe 
ability  that  distinguished  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  House.  But  the  noble  Lead 
has  not  examined  into  the  case  of  these 
institutions.  He  stated  that  the  money 
of  the  Church  would  be  eiven  to  sectarian 
lunatic  asylums  of  whidi  he  gave  three 
or  four  examples.  [Lord  Osorqe  Hajol- 
TON  :  I  said  it  might  be.]  I  think  the 
noble  Lord,  naturally  perhaps,  assum- 
ing that  we  could  not  have  any  o&er 
but  the  worst  and  darkest  inte^tionB, 
wej^t  a  little  £ui*ther  and  said  they  would 
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be  80  applied.  But  those  three  instanoes 
named  by  the  noble  Lord  were  not  in- 
stances of  lunatic  asylums  at  aU,  but 
were  instances  of  hospitals  which  would 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  instead  of  replying  in  detail 
on  such  a  point,  I  would  simp^  say  this 
— ^that  in  the  whole  application  of  these 
residuary  Amds  there  is  not  involved 
the  adoption  of  a  single  principle  which 
is  new  to  Parliament.  If  we  are  told 
that  reformatories  are  not  fit  to  receive 
any  portion  of  these  Hinds  because  re- 
foAn^es  are  denominatioiial,  my  ans- 
wer  is  that  these  reformatories  receive 
from  year  to  year  grants  of  the  public 
money  voted  by  ParHament ;  and  if  they 
are  fit  to  receive  money  contributed  by 
the  taxpayers  of  th^  three  countries  they 
are  fit  to  receive  money  proceeding  from 
the  Church  funds  of  Ireland.  With 
regard  to  lunatic  asylums,  those  asylums 
are  exclusively  governed  by  persons  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Irelana — ^that  is  to  say,  by  officers  who  are 
responsible  to  Parliament.  With  respect 
to  coimty  infirmaries,  the  noble  Lord 
knows  veiy  well  that  although  these 
institutions  are  veiy  ill-governed  at  pre- 
sent, yet  they  are  imder  government  of 
a  legal  character,  which  must  be  fixed 
and  appointed  by  us,  and  which  must  be 
imder  any  new  and  amended  system — if 
our  policy  is  allowed  to  have  its  way — of 
a  perfectly  impartial  and  secular  descnp- 
tion. 

Well,  Sir,  there  is  more  that  I  shoxdd 
have  liked  to  have  said,  were  it  not  that 
the  hands  of  the  clock  warn  me  that  I 
ought  to  hasten  to  a  close ;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  proceed  to  what — to  use  a 
phrase  that  I  am  afraid  has  given  some 
offence,  although  it  was  not  used  with 
the  intention  of  giving  any — I  may  call 
the  **  winding  up"  of  my  speech;  but  I 
applied  the  phrase  '^winoing  up"  to 
these  money  arrangements  because  it 
is  one  which  I  thought  conveniently 
expressed  what  I  meant.  Hiis  measure 
has  been — and  I  do  not  much  complain 
of  it — the  object  imdoubtedly  of  very 
hard  words — nsacrilege,  spoliation,  per- 
fidy. All  these  and  two  more  have  been 
used;  to  which  two  I  will  now  refer, 
because  they  were  used  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Devon 
(Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  at  a  Conserva- 
tive dinner,  unless  he  be  wronged  by 
the  reporters,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  when 
he  deHvered  a  speech  on  this  subject, 
whidbi  ajqpears  to  me  more  highly  aea- 


Boned  than  the  one  he  addressed  to  the 
House.  If  I  might  venture  to  express 
an  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  I  would 
recommend  that  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  strong  things  to  say  about  public 
measures  ^e  best  place  is  to  say  them  in 
this  House. 

Sir  STAFFOED  NOBTHCOTE:  I 
shall  be  quite  prepared  to  say  it  here  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  should  say  the 
proper  time  was  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  want  to  refer  to  his  remarks, 
becaujse  I  am  satisfied  with  and  some- 
what proud  of  them.  My  riffht  hon. 
Friend  said  that  when  the  English  peo- 
ple understand  the  measure  they  will 
feel  that  it  is  unparalleled  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  that  it  combines  a  p^antic 
scheme  of  robbery,  with  a  stiU  worse 
system  of  bribery.    Those  words  have 

S'ven  satisfaction  to  me  for  two  reasons. 
L  the  first  place,  because  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  havmg  used  those  words,  cannot 
possibly  hereafter  use  any  others  that 
are  worse,  and  therefore  we  know  that 
we  have  touched  the  bottom.  I  have 
another  source  of  satisfaction.  It  is  just 
the  kind  of  delineation  and  picture 
which,  when  drawn  by  a  hostile  hand, 
shows  me  that  we  have  succeeded  in  the 
framing  of  our  measure.  When  my 
right  hon.  Friend  says  we  have  oom- 
mitted  robbery,  what  he  means  is  that 
we  have  been  faithful  to  the  prindpleB 
of  disestablishment  and  general  disen- 
dowment  which  we  announced  last  year, 
and  which  we  professed  to  our  constita^ 
ents ;  and  when  he  says  we  have  com- 
mitted bribery  he  means  that,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  we  have 
studied  carefriUy  and  to  Uie  best  of  our 
ability  to  ensure  that  there  should  be 
every  mitigation  and  every  softening 
which  they  could  receive  in  their  prac- 
tical application.  Therefore  I  accept  the 
involuntary  but  most  conclusive  testis- 
mony  given  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  the  spirit  in  whidi  we  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  one,  among  a  variety  of  evi- 
dences afforded  me  by  the  demeanour  of 
the  House,  that  they  think  the  Qovem- 
ment  has  not  failed  in  embodying  in  this 
important  measure  the  main  considera- 
tions which  it  was  their  duty  to  indude 
in  it. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  say  which  is 
essential  or  material.    I  wish  to  release 
this  House;  and  I  will  therefore  oos^- 
dude  by  thanking  the  House  for  ^ 
patience  with  which  they  have  liel^<>s^ 
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to  me  at  this  advanced  hour  of  the  night 
or  of  the  morning,  whichever  we  may 
think  fit  to  call  it.  As  the  clock  points 
rapidly  towards  the  dawn,  so  we  are 
rapidly  flowing  out  the  years,  the  months, 
the  days,  that  remain  to  the  existence  of 
the  Irish  Established  Church.  An  hon. 
Member  last  ni^ht  assured  us,  speaking, 
I  have  no  doubt,  his  own  honest  con- 
viction, that  we  were  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  question.  I  believe  that  not 
only  every  man  who  sits  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  but  every  man  who  sits  on 
that,  carries  within  his  breast  a  silent 
monitor,  which  tells  him  that  this  con- 
troversy is  fast  moving  to  a  close.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  us  all  that  we  should 
not  keep  this  Establishment  of  religion 
in  a  prolonged  agony.  Nothing  can  come 
from  that  prolongation  but  an  increase 
of  pain,  an  mcrease  of  exasperation,  and 
a  diminution  of  that  temper  which  now 
happily  prevails — a  temper  which  is  dis- 
posed to  mitigate  the  adjustment  of  this 
great  question  in  its  dettuls.  There  may 
also  come  from  that  prolongation  the 
veiy  evil  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  made  it  a  charge  against 
us  that  we  were  labouring  to  produce, 
but  which  we  think  likely  to  be  rather 
the  probable  consequence  of  his  line  of 
argument — namely,  the  drawing  into 
this  Irish  controversy  that  English  ques- 
tion which  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent. "We  think  so,  because,  although 
in  the  two  countries  there  may  be  and 
there  are  Establishments  of  religions,  we 
never  can  admit  that  an  Establishment 
which  we  think,  in  the  main,  good  and 
efficient  for  its  purposes,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  endangered  by  the 
course  which  we  may  adopt  in  reference 
to  an  Establishment  which  we  look  upon 
as  being  inefficient  and  bad.  The  day, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  this  controversy  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
wrong  in  appealing  to  that  silent  wit- 
ness to  the  justice  of  my  anticipations 
which  I  am  satisfied  exists  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Not  now  are  we  opening 
this  great  question.  Opened,  perhaps,  it 
was,  when  the  Parliament  which  expired 
last  year  pronoimced  upon  it  that  em- 
phatic judgment  which  can  never  be  re- 
called. Opened  it  was,  further,  when  in 
the  months  of  autxmm  the  discussions 
which  were  held  in  every  quarter  of  the 
coimtiy  turned  mainly  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Prosecuted  another 
stage  it  was,  when  the  completed  elec- 
Mr.  Gladstone 


tions  discovered  to  us  a  manifeetatiQn  of 
the  national  verdict  more  emphatic  than, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  has  been  wit- 
nessed during  the  whole  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary history.  The  good  cause  was 
further  advanced  towards  its  triumphant 
issue  when  the  silent  acknowledgment  of 
the  late  Government  that  they  declined 
to  contest  the  question  was  given  by  their 
retirement  from  Office,  and  their  choos- 
ing a  less  responsible  position  from 
which  to  carry  on  a  more  desultory  war- 
fSare  against  the  policy  which  they  had 
in  the  previous  Session  unsuccefisfhlly 
attempted  to  resist.  Another  blow  will 
soon  be  struck  in  the  same  good  cause, 
and  I  will  not  intercept  it  one  single 
moment  more. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  368;  Noes 
250:  Majority  118. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committd 
for  Thursday  15th  April. 
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Seymour,  G.   H. 
Shirley,  S.  E. 
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Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  R. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
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Stopford.  S.  G. 
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Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
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TELLERS. 

Noel,  Hon.  G.  J. 
Dyke.  W.  H. 


House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock, 
till  Thursday,  Ist  April. 
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Agab-Ellis,  Hon.  L.  G.  F.,  Kilkenny  Co.    Abmt— oont. 
Irish  Church,  2R.  2033 


Agricultural  Labour  Commission 

Question,  Sir  John  Hay ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe 

Mar  2,  484 
Agricultural   StaiUHet,    1869,  Question,  Mr. 
Reed ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bright  Mar  23,  2001 

Agrieviturey  Department  of 

Moved, "  That  a  Select  Gommittet  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  action  with  reference  to 
Agriculture  of  various  Public  Authorities, 
with  a  view  to  consider  the  expediency  of  re- 
commending that  some  one  Department  be 
made  responsible  for  dealing  with  administra- 
tive and  legislative  questions  affecting  Agri- 
culture "  (Mr,  Aclanct)  Mar  2f  488  ;  alter  de- 
bate. Motion  withdrawn 

AiBLiE,  Earl  of 

Habitual  Criminals,  2R.  708 
Parochial  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  1763 
Scotland — Hypothec,  Law  of.  Motion    for  a 
Committee,  1178, 1652 

AiTDEBSON,  Mr.  G.,  Glasgow 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1164 
Election  Expenses,  2R;  672 

Annesley,  Hon.  Colonel  H.,  Cavan  Co, 
Ireland—Fenlanism,  1659, 1904 


Annuity  Tax  (Edinburgh)  Bill 

(Mr.  M'Lcaren,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Crum-Ewing) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  MLaren)  Feb  24,  280  ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate 

Anstettther,  Sir  E.,  Fifeshire 

Carriage  of  Live  Stock,  030 

Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch   Counties, 

Motion  for  a  Return,  1272 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 

519 

Aegyll,  Duke  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 

India) 
Governor  General  of  India,  2R.  1055, 1078 
Lord  Napier's  Annuity— Bill  Withdrawn,  932 
Parochial  Schools  (Scotland),    IR.  284;   2R. 

1759,  1777,  1782 
Scotland — Ilypothec,   Law   of.  Motion  for   a 

Committee,  1183, 1184 

Abmt 

Canteens,  Question,  Mr.  R.  Shaw ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Card  well  Mar  16, 1464 

Cartridge  Making,  Question,  Colonel  Sykes ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  1,  410 

China  and  Japan — Allowances  to  Troops  in, 
Question,  Colonel  North  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card- 
well  Jfar  16,  1463 

Commissions,  Examinations  for.  Question, 
Colonel  Barttelot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 
Mar  4, 629 


Govemmentof  the  Army — Commander-in'Chief 
and  the  Secretary  0}  State,  Question,  Lord 
Elcho  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  23,  203  ; 
Question,  Mr.  White ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card  well 
Mar  4.  625 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  11,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That "  and  add  "  in  order  to 
promote  greater  economy  and  efficiency,  the 
Departments  of  the  Horse  Guards  and  the 
War  OflBce  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  one  responsible  Minister"  (16*.  WJaie); 
1094  ;  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  wor^ 
Ao. ;"  after  debate,  Amendt  withdrawn 

India^  Ri/lesfor,  Question,  Mr.  Dixon ;  Answsr, 
Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  18, 1653 

Indian  Ofieers,  Return  of.  Pari,  Paper,  No. 
440,  Question,  Colonel  Sykea  ;  Aiiswer,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  Feb  23, 204 

Irish  Militia,  Training  of  the.  Questions, 
Colonel  French,  Colonel  Forde ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue  Feb  19,  125 

Military  Appointments,  Question,  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  26.355 

Militia,  Armament  of — The  Snider  RifU,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Collins ;  Answer,  Mr.  CardweQ 
Mar  23,  2002 

MHHia  Quartermasters,  Qoestion,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Price  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  4,  630 

New  Zealand  War  Medal,  QoestioD,  Viseonnt 
Enfield  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  26, 352 

3rd  West  India  Regiment,  Question,  Mr. 
Maguire ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  19, 
1789 

Whituforth  Gun,  Question,  Mr.  T.  Hoghsi; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  18, 1660 

Teomanru  Cavalry,  Question,  Mr.  NeviDe- 
GrenviUe  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Fe^  22, 
158 

AssessedRates  Bill 

{Mr,  Gosehen,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruee,  Mr,  John 

Bright) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Gosehen)  Feb  25,  315 ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate 
Question,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Ayrton  3far3,  556;  Qoestion,  Mr.  Nor- 
wood ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gosehen  Mar  4, 628 

Assessed  Taxes,  Collection  of 
Question,  Mr.  Charles  Forster ;  Answer,  Tbs 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezdieqner  Mar  5,  766 ; 
Question,  Mr.  Monk ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Mar  11,  1086 

AssHETON,  Mr.  B.,  Clitheroe 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  573 

Attobney    Genebal,  The  (Sir   E.  P. 

Collier),  Plymouth 
Bankruptcy,  LeaTe,  776,  795,  1186 
County  Courts,  2R.  1571 
Election  Petition  Judgments,  765 
Juries,  Special  and  Common,  852 
Parliament— Bewdley  Writ,  669 

Bridgwater  Election,  2000 

Drogheda  Writ,  151 
Patent  Laws,  356 
Rension  of  the  SUtntes,  1653 
Stannarief ,  Lsat»,  408 
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Aybton,  Mr.  A.  S.  (Secretaiy  to  the 
Treasoiy),  Ihwer  JlamMs 

Assessed  Taxes,  656 

Consecration  Fees,  S09 

Court  of  Common  Pleat  (Conotj  Palatino  of 

Lanoaiter),  2R.  775 
Electioo  Expenses*  aR.  570 
Inolosare  Awards  (Connty  Palatine  of  Dnrliam), 

2R.  1894 
Ireland— Dublin  (Cltj)  Eleotion,  883 

Medical  and  Educational  Cliarges,  804 
Libel,  2R.  1616 
Metropolis  Gas  Bills,  308 
Parliament— Easter  Recess,  556 

New  WriU,  16,30 
Post  OiBoe— Foreign  MaUs,  134 
Registration  (Ireland)  Act,  830 
Rerenue  OfEloers,  3R.  1584 
Scotland — Portpatrick  Harbour,  1657 
SwdMj  Trading,  3R.  563 
Supply— Excesses  on  Grants,  773 

Post  Office  Packet  Serrioe,  770,  771 

Report,  537 
Treasury  Board,  134 


Aytotjn,  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  Kirkcaldy ^  Sfc. 
Ireland— Blaynooth  College,  1465 

Baines,  Mr.  E.,  Leed9 
Education— Schools  for  Children  of  the  Working 

Classes,  1996 
Election  Expenses,  3R.  566 
Factory  Returns,  303 
Libel,  Leare.  276 ;  2R.  1590 

Baker,  Mr.  E.  B.  Wingfield,  E$MXf  8. 

Endowed  Schools,  3R.  1394 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  3R.  558 

Ball,   Bight  Hon.  J.  T.,  JDuNin  Uni- 
versity 
Irish  Church,  3R.  Motion  for  Adjournment^ 
1758, 1791 

Bankruptcy  Bill — PMio  Buiinesa 

Question,  Lord  Chelmsford ;  Answer, '  The 
Lord  Chancellor;  short  debate  thereon 
Feb  18,  05 


Bankruptcy  Bill 

(Afr.  Attorney  Oentral,  Mr.  S^Hcitor  Getural) 

€.  Motion  for  LeaTc  ( Jlr.  Attorney  Gtneral) 
Mar  5,  776  ;  Bill  ordered,  after  debate 

Question,  Mr.  Cross;  Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  Mar  12,  1186 

Read  l^  •  Mar  15  IBUl  50] 

Bankrupt   Law   Amendment  (Ireland) 

Bill  [bx^]  ( The  MctrquesM  of  danrieardk) 
.  Presented ;  read  I**  Mar  13  (No.  30) 

Babitbtt,  Mr.  H.,  WooMoek 

Bankruptcy,  Leafe,  780 

life  Insaranoe  Companies,  Leare,  586 


Bakttelot,  Colonel  W.  B.,  SuiseXf  W. 

Army — Examinations  for  Commissioni,  630 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  1467 
Eleotion  Expenses,  3R.  567 


Ba88,  Mr.  M.  A.,  Staffordihire,  £. 
Deanery  of  Lichfield  and  Rectory  of  Tatenhill, 
838 


BATE80K,  Sir  T.y  Bevius 
Ireland — CuUen,  Cardinal,  and  the  Prify  Coun- 
cil, 483 
Fenian  CouTict  Blaokey,  053 
Valentia,  Living  of,  183 


Bayswater   Market  and  Bathe  Bill  {by 
Order) 

e,  MoTcd, "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  ^  "  Mar  $, 
540 
After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leate  out 
'  *'  now,"  and  add  "  upon  this  day  six  months  " 
{Mr.  Thomas  Chambers) ;  Question,  •<  That 
'now,'  Ae."  put,  and  negatived;  words 
added  ;  Bill  put  off  for  six  months 


Bazlet,  Mr.  T.,  Manchester 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (County  Palatine  of 

Lancaster),  3R.  774 
Post  Office — Mail  Contracts,  716  ;  Motion  for  a 
Committee,  1386 


BEAcn,    Sir  M.   E.   Hicks-,  Gloueeitif' 
shircy  E, 
Assessed  Taxes,  556 

Beauchamp,  Earl 
Habitual  Criminals,  Oomm.  d,  13,  Ameadi. 
1337 ;  el.  14,  1341 

Beerhonfes,  fte.  Bill 

(Mr.  Setwift-Ibbetson,  Mr.  Akroyd,  Mr.  Eeadlam) 

e.  Acts  read  ;  considered  in  Committee ;  after 
short  debate,  a  Resolution  agreed  to  Feb  36, 
403 ;  BUI  ordered  ;  read  !••       [BiU  33] 

Belfer  Lord 
Eduoation,  Public,  833 


Benttkck,    Mr.    O.  A.  F.  Cavendifih, 
Whitehaven 
False  Weights  and  Measures,  Ac.  734 
Fuheries,  English,  207 
Inolosure  Awards  (County  Palatine  of  Durham), 

3R.  1804 
Ireland — Church  Property,  1351 
Metropolis — Local  Management  of  ^^a^"*)^^ 
Parliament— Rules  of  Debate,  1461 
Spain—"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the..^ 
Unirersity  T«%U,a^.\Vb\ 
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Bewiley  Writ 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make 
oat  a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess 
to  senre  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Bewdley,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Richard  Atwood  Glass,  whose  Election  has 
been  determined  to  be  Toid  "  (Mr,  Noel) 
Mar  i,  663 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  '*  That "  and  add 
**  the  Writ  for  the  Borough  of  Bewdley  be 
suspended  for  twelve  months  "  {Mr,  Muntg) ; 
after  short  debate,  Question  put,  "  That  the 
words,  Ao,;"  A.  128,  N.  65;  M.  63;  main 
Question  put,  and  agreed  t^ 

Blake,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Waterford  City 
Ireland — Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of»  353 

Blatcher,  William,  Case  of 
Question,  Captain    Dawson-Damer ;    Answer, 
Mr.  Bruce  Mar  18,  1655 

Sleachtcorks  Acts 
Question,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bruce  Mar  4,  629 

BoTJBEE,  Hon.  B.,  Lynn  Regis 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  200 

BoTTYEBiE,  Bight  Hon.  E.  p.,  Eilmar- 
nock,  Sfc, 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1093 
Printworks  Regulation,  Res.  1539 
University  Tests,  2R.  1428 

BowBiNG,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Exeter 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1715 

Brady,  Mr.  J.,  Leitrim  Co, 

Sunday  Trading,  2R.  561 

Brazilian  Slave  Trade  Bill  [h.l.] 

(  The  Earl  of  Clarendon) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  25  (No.  14) 

Moved,  *<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  Mar  2, 
471  ;  after  short  debate,  Bill  read  2* 

Committee  ;  Report,  after  short  debate  Mar  4, 
620 

Read  3*,  after  short  debate  Mar  8,  825 
e.  Read  1»  •  Mar  17  [BiU  58] 

Read2«»  Afar  19 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  22 

Read  3®  •  Mar  28 

Rojral  Assent  April  19  [32  Vict.  c.  2] 

Brewer,  Mr.  W.,  Colchester 

Metropolis  Gas  Bills,  302 

Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  556 

Parliament — Bewdlcy  Writ,  665 

Pharmacy  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  683 

Rateable  Property  (Metropolis),  Leave,  182 

Revenue  OflBoers,  2R.  1589 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland),  2R.  994 

Bridgwater  Election 
Question,  Mr.  Langton ;  Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  Mar  23,  2000 


Bright,  Mr.  Jacob,  Manchester 

Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1246 

Bright,  Biglit  Hon.  Jolm  (President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade),  Birmingham 

Agriculture,  Department  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 506  ;~SUtistios,  2001,  2002 

Assessed  Rates,  Leave,  326 

Cardiff  Docks,  Accidents  in  the,  739 

Communication  between  Railway   Paiiengen 
and  Guard,  1903 
^  False  Weights  and  Measures,  Ac«  781 

Harbours  of  Refuge,  200 

Heme  Bay  Oyster  Company,  408,  838 

Iribh  Church,  2R.  1876,  2068,  2088,  2096 

Mercantile  Marine,  156 

Merchant  Seamen,  Diet  of,  1463 

Metropolis  Gas  Bills,  301 

Railway  Accidents  at  the  Swindon  Station, 
1656 

Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  371 

Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Coontiei^ 
Motion  for  a  Return,  1275,  1277, 1279 

Scotland — Portpatrick  Harbour,  110 

Bribe,  Colonel  S.  B.  Buggles-,  Essex,  E, 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1167 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2),  Lean, 
682 

British  Columbia,  Hudson^s  Bay  Compmiy 
Question,  Sir  Harry  Vemey ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Monsell  Feb  25,  309 

Brodrick,  Hon.  W.,  Surrey,  Mid. 

Irish  Church,  2R.  1721 

Rateable  Property  (Metropolis),  Leata,  180 

Brogden,  Mr.  A.,   Wedneshury 
Navy  Estimates^Men  and  Boys,  926 

Bruce,  Right  Hon.   H.   A.   (Secretaiy 

of   State    for  the   Home    Depazt- 

ment),  Renfrewshire 
Agricultural  Labour  Commission,  484 
Blatcher,  WUliam,  Case  of,  1655 
Bleachworks  Act,  630 
Cardiff  Docks,  Accidents  in  the,  743 
Coal  Mines— Reports  of  Inspectors,  1089 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  2R.  1039 
ConTict  George  Roberts,  161 
Con?ict  Richard  Bonner,  162 
Crime  PrcTention,  164 
Criminal  Classes,  The,  149 
Election  Petitions,  Judgments  on,  409 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1409 
Factory  Returns,  202 
Fever  Patients,  ConTcyanoe  of,  411 
Fisheries,  English,  90,  94,  207 
Hammersmith  Bridge — Uniyersity  Boat  Raoe^ 

641,  1467 
Imprisonment  for  Debt — Arrest  of  »  younc 
Girl,  112.209 

Kenn,  John,  Case  of,  769 
Loan  Societies,  1086 
Metropolis — Local  Management  of  the,  207 

Semaphore  near  Palac«  Yard,  1088, 1635 

[oonl. 
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Bbuoi,  Right  hon.  H.  A.^-eont. 

Parliament— Bewdley  Writ,  671 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  648,  962,  1546 

Pollution  of  Riyers,  203 

Printworks  Regulation,  Res.  1542 

Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 982 

Sanitary  Acts,  2001 

Trades  Unions,  Funds  of,  112,  867 

Turnpike  Trusts,  484 

Bbxtcb,  Sir  H.  H.,   Coleraine 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1558 
Registration  (Ireland)  Act,  839 
Sahnon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  Leave,  1545 

BuLWEB,  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  L.,  Tarn- 
worth 

Irish  Chureh,  2R.  2018 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  In- 
struction to  Committee,  1505 

Burials  Eegnlation  Bill 

(Mr,  Hadfield,  Mr,  CharUi  Reed,  Mr,  Henry 

Richard,  Mr.  CandlUh) 

e.  Acts  read ;  considered  in  Committee  ;  a  Re- 
solution agreed  to  Mar  2,  540  ;  Bill  ordered ; 
readl'*  [BiU  33] 

BuBY,  Viscount,  JBerwick-an- Tweed 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  577 
Hammersmith  Bridge— UniTersity  Boat  Race, 

640,641,1467 
Metropolis — Thames  Emhankment,  138 
Parliament—New  WriU,  21 
Scotland— Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Counties, 

Motion  for  a  Return,  1271 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  210,  220, 223 

Buxton,  Mr.  C,  Surrey^  E, 

Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1229 
Metropolis^Thames  Embankment,  138 

Cadastral  Survey 
Question,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk;  Answer,  Mr. 
Cardwell  Mar  23, 1999 

Cadooan,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Crieldade 
Railway  Accidents  at  the  Swindon  Station, 
1656 

Caibns,  Lord 

Bankruptcy,  100 

Brasilian  Slave  Trade,  2R.  477  ;  Comm.  621, 

622 ;  3R.  829,  830 
Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland),  Comm.  add,  cL 

1460 
Habitual  Criminals,  IR.  348;    Comm.  cl,  4, 

1314, 1315  ;  cl,  10,  1324, 1326,  1327,  1331 ; 

cL  13, 1338  :  d.  14,  1343 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  798 
Ireland— Murders,  1639, 1648 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
89, 104 
Easter  Recess,  798 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  607 


Caibiis,  Lord— eont. 

Parochial  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  1781, 1782 
Scotland— Hypothec,  Law  of,  Motion   for  a 
Committee,  1184 

Canada,  Dominion  of—NewfowMand 
Question,  Mr.  Adderley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell 
ifar  11, 1091 

Candlish,  Mr.  J.,  Sunderland 
Cardiff  Docks,  Accidents  in  the,  738 
Mercantile  Marine,  156 
Rateable  Property,  Leare,  185 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Commit- 
tee, 979 

Cojpe     Colony — Enslavement    of    Edfflr 

Children 
Question,  Mr.  R.  Fowler;  Answer,  Mr.MonaeU; 
short  debate  thereon  Feb  19, 128 

Cardiff  DockSf  Accidents  in  ths 
Obserrations,  Mr.  Candlish;  Reply,  Colonel 
Stuart,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  5,  738 

Cabdwell,  Right  Hon.   E.    (Secretaiy 

of  State  for  War),   Oxford  City 
Army — Questions,  d:c. 

Allowances  to  Troops  in  China  and  Japan, 
1463 

Cadastral  Surrey,  1999 

Canteens,  1464 

Cartridge  Making,  410 

Examinations  for  Commissions,  629 

GoTemment  of  the,  203 

Military  Appointments,  355 

Militia  Quartermasters,  631 

New  Zealand  War  Medal,  352 

Snider  Rifle,  2002 

drd  West  IndU  Regiment,  1789 

Whitworth  Gun,  1660 

Yeomanry  Carslry,  159 
Army — War  0£Sce  and  Horse  Guards,  625 ; 

Res.  1105 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1111,  1140, 

1145, 1173 
India— Rifles  for,  1653 
Patriotic  Fund  OfSce,  1465 
Treasury  Board,  Constitution  of  the,  860 

Cabnabvox,  Earl  of 
Habitual  Criminals,  2R.  703;   Comm.  d,  4, 

1312,  1315  ;  cl,  6,  1319  ;  d,  14,  Amendt. 

1841, 1343 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  619 

Carnegie,  Hon.  C,  Forfarshire 
Cattle,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  352 
Hypothec  Abolition  ^Scotland),  LeaTO,  112 
Parliament — Dumfriesshire  Election,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  195 

Oabter,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Leeds 
Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1251 

Oabtwright,  Mr.  W.  C,  OxJ[oT^vr% 
Employment  of  Women  and  ^  "^ 

euUnre^  \^l^ 


CAB 


CHA 


Cabysport,  Earl  of 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
27 

Cattle  Phgue 
Foreign  Sheep   and   CaUle,  ImportaHon  oj^ 

Question,  Mr.  Headbm  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  £. 

Forster  Feb  32,  154  ;  Question,  Mr.  Synan  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  FA  23,  205  ; 

Question,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster  Fth  26,  352 
Oermany,  Outbreak  in.  Question^  Sir  James 

Elphinstone;  Answer,   Mr.  W.  £.  Forster 

Fa  23,  207 
Live  Stock,  Carriage  of,  Question,  Sir  Robert 

Anstruther ;   Answer,  Mr.   W.   £.    Forster 

Mar  4,  630 


(INDEX)  C3HA  CIV 

Chaiv'CEllob  of  the  Ezcheqiter  (Rigbt 
Hon.  R.  Lowe),  London  Univenity 

Abjssinian  Expedition,  110,  641,  646,  647 

Assessed  Taxes,  Collection  of,  1087 

Income  Tax,  Res.  1532 

Irish  Church,  2R.  1978 

Malt  Duties,  626 

Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  1789 

Post  Horse  and  Carriage  Licences  Daties,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  1528 

Post  Office— MaU  Packet  Contracts,  1187  ; 
Motion  for  a  Committee,  1305, 1306 

RoTenue  Officers,  2R.  1577 

Supply— Abyssinian  Expedition,  641,  646, 647, 
773 

Taxes,  Collection  of,  767 

Treasury  Board,  Constitution  of  the,  847»  854 


Cave,  Eight  Hon.  8.,  New  Skorekam 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  LeaTO,  585 

Cavendish,     Lord    F.    C,    Yorkshirey 
W.R,,  K  Div. 
Agriculture,  Department  of,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 506 
Parliamentary   and  Municipal  £leetions,  In- 
struction  to  Committee,  1510 

Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.,  JSrwjp,   JT. 

False  Weights  and  Measures,  Ac.  718 
Sanitory  Acts,  2000 

Chadwick,  Mr.  D.,  Macclesfield 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2),  Leare, 

681 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal   Elections,  In- 
struction to  Committee,  1515 

Chambers,  Mr.  M.,  Devonport 
Na?y — GoTcmment  Dockyards,  Redactions  in, 
378 

Chambers,  Mr.  T.,  Marylebone 
Bays  water  Market  and  Baths,  2R.  Amendt. 

540 
County  Courts,  2R.  1568 
Inclosure  of  Lands,  1905 
India — Jhansi  Prize  Money,  1466 
Land,  Transfer  of,  2000 
Lihel,  2R.  1609 
Marriage  with  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  LetTe, 

331 
Metropolis  Gas  Bills,  300 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1093 
Dumfriesshire  Election,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 190 
Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Leaye,  182 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Lord  Hather- 

ley) 

Bankruptcy,  95 

Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland),  Comm.  add.  d. 

1460 
Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  c/.  10, 1324, 1326 ; 

el,  14,  1343 
Parliament — Opening  of  the  Session,  1, 2, 3, 14 

Queen's  Speech,  The,  24 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  614 
Speaker,  Presentotion  of  the,  11, 12 


Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Sc^/ord 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1395, 1657 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1949 

Post  Horse  and  Carriage  Licenoes  Dntiaf,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  1528 
Printworks  Regulation,  Res.  1535,  1542 

Chelmsford,  Lord 

Bankruptcy,  95 

BrasiUan  Slave  Trade,  2R.  474 ;  3R.  825 

Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland),  Comm.  mdd,  d. 

1460 
Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  cl.  10, 1320,  1328, 

1331, 1332  ;  el.  14,  Amendt.  1839 

Chelders,  Eight  Hon.  H.  C.  E.  (Fint 
Lord  of  Sie  Admiralty),  Pumte/raet 
Australian  Preserred  Meat,  487 
Heme  Bay  Oyster  Orounds,  408 
Na?y — Questions,  Ae. 

Admiralty  Clerks,  Pay  of,  206 
Admiralty,  Constitution  of  the  Bosod  o( 

304 
Coastguard,  629 

Government  Dockyards,  'Redaotiont  in,  379 
Greenwich  Hospital,  717 
Instructions  to  Officers  on  Foreign  Stations, 

1353, 1354 
Naral  Chaplains,  1654 
{^aval  Reserve,  Royal,  484 
"  Will-of-the-Wisp"  Journal,  208 
Na?y  Estimates— Men  and  Boyi,  868, 806, 907. 
929 
Victuals  and  Clothing,  932 

Chinety  Mieeionariee  in 
Question,  Observations,  The  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
Reply,  Earl  Granville  ;  short  debate  thereon, 
Mar  8,  933 

CiTil  Offices  (Pensioiui)  Bill 

(Mr,  Dodton,  Mr,  Oladttone,  Mr,  Cheute^ar  of 

the  Exchequer) 

e.  Resolution  in  Committee  Fd>  22, 165 
Bill  ordered  •/*«&  23 

Readl«*3far9  [Bill  421 

Read2o»3far22  •* 

Civil  Service  Pensions  Bill 

{Mr,  Locke  King,  Mr,  Iiu$9eU  Owmey) 

0.  Ordered  ;  read  V*  *  Mar  11  [BIU  461 

Read 2« •Mar  IS  ^ 


OLA       COL 


OLANBiGAfiDBy  Mapquees  of 

Common  Law  Coortt  (Ireland),  3B.  481 
Ireland — ^BilU  relating  to,  196 

Mofden  in,  1618,  1652 
Ireland — Crime,  Addreu  for  Returns,  949 


Olassndon,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affaire) 
Brazilian  Slave  Trade,  2R.  471 ;  Comnu  820, 

622  ;  SR.  827 
China,  BliieionuleB  in,  987 

Olay,  Mr.  J.,  Kingston-im'SuU 
Reyenne  Offloen,  3R.  1582 

Clergy   DiBcipline    and    Eooletiastical 
Conrts  Bill  [k.l.] 

( The  Lord  ArchbUhop  of  CanUritay) 
I.  Preaented ;  read  1*  •  Mar  5  (No.  26) 

CLETELAITDf  Duke  of 
Education,  Publtc,  824 
Habitual  Criminals,  2R.  711 ;  Comm.  el.  10, 

1824:  e/.  17, 1846 
Scotland — Hypothec,  Law  of,  1652 

Olive,  Mr.  G,,  Hereford  City 
Tompike  TrusU,  488 

CoaL  Mines,  Accidents  tn 
Question,  Mr.  Greene ;  Answer,  BIr.  Knatoh* 

bull-Hogessen  Feb  25,  312 
Reports  ofJnspeetort,  Question,  Mr.  Dimidale ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bmoe  Mar  11, 1089 

CoLCHESTEB,  Lord 

Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  d.  10, 1880 
OoLEBROOEE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Zanarishire,  N. 

Scotland — Education,  1904 

Scotland — Faggot  Voting  in  Scotch  Counties, 

1185  ;  Motion  for  a  Return,  1269 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 

514, 515, 521 

CoLEBiDOE,    Sir  J.    D.,    see   Solicitob 
Gexe&al,  The 

OoTj.TER,  Sir  B.  P.,  see  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, The 
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Cromnum  Law  Conrts  (Ireland)  Bill  [ho..] 

{The  Earl  ChanuiUe) 

L  Presented  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  23  (No.  9) 

Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*  "  {Lord 
Dufferin)  Mar  2,  481 ;  after  short  debate, 
BiU  read  2- 
Conunittee  Mar  16, 1459 


OoLLTNS,  Mr.  T.,  £osfon 

Armj— Militia— Snider  Rifle,  2002 
Imprisonment  for  Debt — Case  of  John 

768 
Parliament— Bewdley  Writ,  670 

New  Writs,  19 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a 

mittee,  977 

OoLONSAY,  Lord 
Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  cl  14,  1341 


Kenn, 


Com- 


Conseeratum  Fees 
Question,  Mr.  Monk;    Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton 
Feb  25,  309 

ConaoUdated  Fond  (£8^406^2  18s.  4d.^ 
BiU  •«*--^,- 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  Mar  10 

Read2«*i/arll 

Committee  * ;  Report  Mbw  12 

Read8o*i/arl5 
L  Read  I**  Hot  15 

Read  2>*  ifor  16 

Read  8- •  ifor  18 

Royal  Assent  Mar  19  [82  Viet.  c.  1] 

Contagious  Diseases  Act  (1866) 

Question,  Viscount  Lifford  ;  Answer,  The  Earl 
of  Morley  Feb  25,  284  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Mitford;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  25,  303 

Contagions  Diseases  Act  (1886)  Amend- 
ment BHl  [H.L.] 

{The  Marquess  Toum^nd) 
I.  Presented ;  read  1**  Mar  8  (No.  29) 

Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill 

{Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr,  Selwin-lbbetson) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  after  short  debate, 
a  Resolution  agreed  to  Fib  17,  90 ;  BiU  or- 
dered; read  10*  [BUI  1] 

Moved,  "That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2»" 
Mar  10,  996 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  {Mr.  Headlam)  ;  after 
short  debate.  Question  put,  '*  That  '  now,* 
Ac.;"  A.  197.  N.  253;  M.56;  words  added; 
main  Question,  as  amended,  agreed  to ;  BiU 
put  off  for  six  months 

Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  (Ko.  2)  BiU 

(Mr,  Dodson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr,  Secretary 

Bruce) 

e.  Acts  read ;  considered  in  Committee ;   after 
short  debate,  a  Resolution  agnwd  to  Mar  4, 
672  ;  BUI  ordered  ;  read  V       [BUI  38] 
Question,   Sir  James  Elphinstone ;    Anawer, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter  ifor  16, 1466 

Corporation  of  London  Bill 

{Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  ITiomas  Hughes) 
#.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  Ifor  8  [BUI  40] 

OoKRANCE,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Sufihik,  R 
Agriculture,  Department  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 

mittee,  505 
Ireland — Church  Property,  1087 
•  Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  A^^^'^^'^JieSa.^ 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  *^^  ^^   ^*^^ 
86 
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OoBBY,  Eight  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Ik^one  Co. 

Na?y  Estimates— Men  and  Boj9, 878, 888, 800, 
900,  907,  9S1 
Victualfl  and  Clothing,  932 

Cojmij  Courts  Bill 

(Mr.  Nanoood,  Mr,  Akroyd,  Mr,  MundeUa) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>•  Feb  19  [BiU  9] 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  2°  "  Mar  17, 

1661 
Amendt.  to  leave  oat  "  now/'  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months"  (Sir  Franeii  Oold" 
tmid);  Qaestion  proposed,  "That  'now,' 
Ao, ;"  after  short  debate,  Amendt.  and 
Motion  withdrawn ;  2R.  deferred 

Ckmrt  of  Common  Pleas  (Connty  Palatine 
of  Lancaster)  Bill 

(Mr,  West,  Mr,  Jiasley,  Mr,  Davison) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l^  •  Feb  26  [BiU  26] 

Read  2^,  after  short  debate  Mar  5,  774 

CowPEB,  Hon.  H.  F.,  Sertfordshire 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
62 

CowPER,   Eight  Hon.   W.   F.,   Samp- 
shire,  S, 
Metropolis— Hjde  Park,  485 
Thames  Embankment,  143 

Cox,  Mr.  Serjeant  E.  W.,  Taunton 
Trades  Unions,  366 

Ceatjftjed,  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  Sfc, 

RoTenue  Officers,  2R.  1591 

Scotland — Assessments,  1188 

Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Counties, 

Motion  for  a  Retom,  1253 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 

513,  515,  533 

Ceawford,  Mr.  E.  W.,  London 

Bankruptcy,  Leave,  792 

Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1392 

Post  Office— Mails  to  the  United  States,  1464 

Cbichton,  Viscount,  JSnmsktUen 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1843 

Criminal  Law 

Case  of  Ricfiard  Bonner,  a  Convict,  Question, 
Mr.  Walter ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  22, 162 

Case  of  George  Roberts,  a  Convict,  Question, 
Sir  George  Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  22,  161 

Habitual  Criminals  Bill,  Notice,  The  Earl  of 
Kimberley  Feb  23.  199  [See  Biiq 

Habitual  Criminals  —  Repression  of  Crime, 
Question,  Sir  George  Jenkinson  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bruce -Ptf6  19,147 

Oibraltar  Convict  Prison,  Question,  Mr.  Hib- 
bert ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Mar  9,  952 

Salisbury  Oaol— Removal  of  Prisoners,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Lush ;  Answer,  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  2^^6  25, 312 

Special  and  Common  Juries,  Question,  Vis- 
count Rnfleld ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General 
Feb  26, 352 


Croft,  Sir  H.  Gt,  D.,  Msrefordihtre 
Election  Expenses,  2EL  568 

Cross,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Lancaihiro^  8.W. 

Bankraptoy,  Leave,  791, 1186 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  (Conntj  PaUtino  of 

Lancaster),  2R.  774 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1735 
Marriage  with  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Leafe, 

331 
Post  Office— Mail  Packet  Contracts,  Motion  fer 

a  Committee ;  Motion  for  A^jonmment,  1307 

Crossley,    Sir  F.,    Yorkshire,     W.  A, 

N,  JDiv, 

Bankruptcy,  Leare,  790 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Eleotions,  In- 
struction to  Committee,  1517 

Post  Office — BlaU  Packet  Contracts,  Motion  for 
a  Committee,  1297 

Dalryhple,  Mr.  C,  Buteshire 

IrUh  Church,  2  R.  2035 

Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Comities, 
Motion  for  a  Return,  1267 

Damer,  Hon.  L.  Dawson-,  PortarUngUm 

Blatcher,  William,  Case  of,  1655 
Fever  Patients,  ConTcyance  of,  411, 626 
Metropolis  —  Semaphore   near  Palace   Yard, 
1088, 1655 

Davenport,   Mr.  W.   Bromuby-,    Wef- 
icickshire,  N, 
District  Medical  Officers,  Birmingham,  1089 

Dawson,  Mr.  E.  Peel-,  Londonderry  Co. 

Ireland — Grand  Jury  Laws,  156 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland),  2R.  993 

De  Grey  and  Eipon,  Eaxl  (Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council) 

Education,  Public,  811 

Parochial  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  1784 

De  Grey,  Hon.  T.,  Norfolk,   JT. 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  255 

Delahunty,  Mr.  J.,   Water  ford  City 
Money  Laws  (Ireland),  Leaye,  273 

Denbigh,  Earl  of 
Parochial  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  1767 

Denison,  Eight  Hon.  J.  E.  (see  Speaker, 
The)  Nottinghamshire,  N, 
Speaker,  Election  of  a,  8,  9 ; — Approval  of,  11 

Denison,    Mr.    C.  Beckett-,   Yorkshire, 
W.  R.,  E,  Div. 
India — Affghanistan,  Ameer  of,  955 

Denman,  Lord 
Hahitual  Criminals,  Comm.  d.  10, 1881 :  cL  IS. 
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DxNicAir,  Hon.  O.,  TherUn 

Law  of  Eridenoe,  LeaTe,  40(1 

Dent,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Scarborough 
ConUgiooi  DiBeawB  (Animals),  LeaTe,  93 ;  2R. 

1037 
Crontagions  DiMasM  (Animals)  (No.  2),  LetTO, 

680 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  LeaTO,  1645 
Supply — AbTStinian  Expedition,  645 

Debbt,  Earl  of 
Habitoal  Criminals,  Cromm.  eh  10, 18S8 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  2R.  800 
Parliament — Despatch  of  Business,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  1800 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  609, 800 

Dick,  Mr.  W.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  meilow 
Co, 

Ireland — Bankruptcy  Law,  1856 

Dickson,  Major  A.  G.,  Borer 
Army  Estimates— Land  Foroes,  1178 

DiLKE,  Mr.  C.  W.,  CheUea 
Indian-Seat  of  Government,  RemoTal  o(  312 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
981 

DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Hayti— CiTil  War  in,  837 

Irish  Churoh,2R.  1730 

Supply — Excesses  on  Grants,  772 

Post  Office  Packet  Serrice,  770, 771 

Report,  687 

Ddcsdale,  Mr.  B.,  Hertford 
Coal  Mlnet— Reports  of  Inspectors,  1089 


Diplomatic  Service^  .Expenses  of 
Question,  Mr.  White ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
ifor  8,836 


Diseases^  Nomenclature  of 
Question,  Mr.  H'Laren;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  19,  1789 

Dis&AELi,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  Buchingham- 
shire 
Irish  Church,  Leafe,  466,  469 ;  2R.  Amendt 

1662, 1680 
Parliament^  Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
67 ;  Report,  108 
Business  of  the  Ilouse,  1092 

DixoN,  Mr.  G.,  Birmingham 
Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians,  1901 
Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1207 
India— Rifles  for,  1653 
Parliament— Bewdley  Writ,  666 

YOL.  GXCiy.  [third  aEBOsa.] 


DoDDS,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 
Fisheries,  English,  90 

DoDSON,  Mr.  J.  G.  (Chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means),  Sussex, 

E, 

Parliament— Private  Business— Railway  Bills, 

Res.  106, 106 
Supply — Abyssinian  Expedition,  646 

DowNiNO,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co. 
Ireland — Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  868. 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1668 

Dowse,  Mr.  Serjeant  E.,  Londonderry  Bo. 

Irish  Church,  2R.  1966 

Libel.  2R.  1613 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1666 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental  BUI 

(Mr,  Ayrton,  Mr.  ChichesUr  Fortesctte) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  l^"  •  ifor  16  [BiU  55] 

Read2«*ifar22 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  23 

Brogheda  Writ 

Mo?ed,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of 
a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Borough  of  Drogheda,  in  the 
room  of  Benjamin  Whttworth,  Esquire, 
whose  Election  has  been  determined  to  be 
void"  {Mr.  Glyn)  Feb  19, 161  ;  after  short 
debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

After  short  debate.  New  Writ  ordered  {Mir, 
Qlyn)  in  room  of  Benjamin  Whitworth  (void 
Election)  Mar  6,  797 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India),  Elgin^  ifc. 
India — (Questions,  dtc. 

Affghanistan,  Ameer,  of,  965 

Banda  and  Kirwee  Boo^,  1462 

Bank  of  Bombay,  1186 

Bhore  Ghaut,  Railway  Aocident  at,  486 

Budget,  The,  201 

Civil  Serrice  Examinations,  841 

Indian  OfBcers,  Returns  of,  204 

Jhansi  Prise  Money,  1466 

Kohat,  Garrison  of,  488 

Military  Appointments,  1666 

Naiife  Scholarships,  310 

Punjaub  Territory  Act,  1086 

Seat  of  GoTemment,  RemoTal  of,  312 

Tonk,  Nawabof,  311 

DuPFEBiN,  Lord  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 

of  Lancaster) 
Common    Law    Courts    (Ireland),  2R.   481 ; 

Comm.  add,  el.  1460 
Ireland— Murders  in,  1622,  1634 
Ireland— Crime,  Address  for  Retv^x^v^*^ 
IreUnd-Tithe  Rent  Charges,  bft.o««s^>M^ 

turns,  1081 
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Dumfriesshire  JSleetion 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Gommittee  be  appointed, 
to  *' consider  whether  Sir  Sydney  Hedley 
Waterlow  is  disqualified  from  sitting  and 
TOting  as  a  Member  of  this  House  under 
the  Statute  22  Geo.  3,  c.  45,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon "  {Mr,  Thomas  Chcan- 
hers)  Feb  22,  190 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  106 

Resolution  [15th  March]  reported--"  That  Sir 
Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow  is  disqualified, 
under  the  Statute  22  Geo.  8,  0.  45,  from 
sitting  and  voting  as  a  Member  of  this 
House ;"  Resolution  agreed  to ;  New  Writ 
Issued  Mar  17.  1501 

OwernmerU  Contractors,  22  Geo,  III,  e,  45, 
Question,  Mr.  Ry lands ;  Answer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Mar  2,  482 

Durham,  University  of 
Question,  Mr.  Stevenson ;  Answer,  The  Solicitor 
General  Mar  22,  1897 

East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company 

Bill    {Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Mr.  Stansfeld) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l°*  Feb  19  [Bill  8] 

Read  2°  *  Mar  10,  and  referred  to  a  Select 

Committee 
Report*  Ifar  16 
Read  S'^'ifar  17 
I,  Read  !»•  Mar  18  (No.  81) 

Ecclesiastical   Commissioners — Deanery  of 
Lichfield  and  Rectory  of  Tatenhill 
Question,  Mr.  M.  A.  Bass ;  Answer,  Mr.  Acland 
Mar  8,  833 

Ecclesiastical  Conrts  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Earl  of  ShafUsbim/) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1»*  Feb  16  (No.  2) 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York) 
I.  Presented ;  read  !••  Mar  5  (No.  25) 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal  Bill 

{Mr,  MacEvoy,  Mr,  William  Gregory,  Sir  Rowland 
Blennerhassett,  Mr,  Corbally) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  MacEvoy)  Feb  22,  186  ; 
BUI  ordered,  after  debate ;  read  1°  *  [Bill  13] 

Question,  Mr.  Walpole  ;  Answer,  Mr.  MaoEvoy 
Mar  1,  412  ;  Question,  Mr.  Newdegato ; 
Answer,  Mr.  MacEvoy  Mar  2,  488 

JSditcation 

Public  Education  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  Observations,  Earl  Russell;  de- 
bate thereon  Mar  8,  805 

Education  in  Large  Toums,  Amendt.  on  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  Mar  12,  to  leave  out  from 
"That"  and  add  "a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  great  Provincial  Towns  "  (Mr. 
Melly),  1189  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
words,  &o.;**  after  long  debate,  Amendt. 
withdrawn 

Schools  for  Children  of  Hie  Working  Classes, 
Question,  Mr.  Baines ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster  itfar  23, 1996 


Egerton,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Zaneashire,  S.JS. 
Printworks  RegulatioD,  Res.  1541 


Egekton,  Hon.  W.,  Cheshire,  Mid. 
Bleachworks  Act,  629 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2),  Leave, 

680 
Printworks  Regulation,  Res.  1538 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 
Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1129,  1165 
Army — Government  of  the,  203 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  (No.  2),  Leave,   586, 

587 

Metropolis — ^Thames  Embankment,  138 ;  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  277,  278 

Scotland— Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
523 

Supply,  Report,  537 

Election  Expenses  Bill 

{Mr,  Fawcett,  Mr.  Baines^  Mr.  McLaren) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  FawceU)  Feb  10, 150  ; 
Bill  ordered;  read  1°*  [BUI  7] 

Moved,  *<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»  "  Mar  S, 
563 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months "  (Mr.  Flayer')  ;  afier 
short  debate,  Question  put,  ''That  'now,' 
Ac. ;"  A.  165,  N.  168 ;  M.  3 ;  words  added; 
main  Question,  as  amended,  agreed  to  ;  Bill 
put  off  for  six  months ;  Division  List,  Ay« 
and  Noes,  583 

Election  Petitions^  Judgments  an 

Question,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt ;  Answer,  Kr. 
Bruce  Mar  1, 408 ;  Observations,  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt ;  Reply,  The  Attornej  General 
Mar  5,  759 

Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Cattle  Plague,  The,  207 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts,  Leave,  94, 

1466 
p^avy— Admiralty,  Constitution  of  the  Board 
of,  304,  308 
Government  Dockyards,  Redactions  in  tbe, 

374 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  914 
Parliament — Dumfriesshire    Election,   Motm 

for  a  Committee.  191 
Revenue  Officers,  2R.  1599 

Endowed  Schools  Bill 

(Mr.  W,  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Secretary  Brues) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  (^Mr.  W.  E,  Forster)  Feb  18. 
113;  Bill  ordered,  after  debate;  read  1«* 

[BiU  3] 

Question,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  Mar  9,  955 

Moved, "  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2«  "  Mar  15, 
1356 

BiU  read  2^,  after  long  debate,  and  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee;  List  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee, 1415 

Question,  Mr.  Charley:  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  I^  18,  1657 
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Enfield,  Viscount,  Middhaex 
Army — New  Zealand  War  Medal,  3^2 
Juries,  Special  and  Common,  352 
Metropolitan  Police,  1854 

JEstabliahed  Church  {Ireland)  —  See  Irish 
Church 

EwiNG,  Mr.  H.  E.  Ckum-  PauUy 
Bankruptcy,  Leave,  790 
Cuba — Imprisonment  of  a  British  Subject,  159 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  Leave,  536 
West  Indies— Clergy  in  the,  2001 


ExcHEQTTEB,    Chanoellob   of    the, 
Chanoellob  of  the  Exchequeb. 


Bee 


JExtraditiony  Laio  of 
Question,  Mr.  M'CuIlagh  Torrens;   Answer, 
Mr.  Otwayiforie,  1462 

Eykyn,  Mr.  R.,  Windsor 
Navy— Naval  Chaplains,  1654 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  662 

Factory  Returns 
Question,   Mr.  Baines  ;    Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 

Feb  23,  202 
Factory  Acts 

See  Agricultural  Labour  CommUsUm 
Bleachworks  Ads 
Printworks  ReyuUUum 

Fawcett,  Mr.  H.,  Brighton 

Abyssinian  Expedition,  110 

Army — Horse  Guards  and  the  War  OfEkM, 
Res.  1104 

Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, Amendt.  1214 

Election  Expenses,  Leave,  150  ;  2R.  563, 582 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1092 

Feter  Patients^  Conveyance  of 

Question,  Captain  Dawson- Damer;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Mar  1,411;  Question,  Captain  Dawson- 
Damer ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  4,  626 

FnsLDEX,  Mr.  Joshua,  Yorkshire,  W.  R,, 
E,  Die, 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  571 

Tine  Arts  Copyright  Gk>n8olidation  and 
Amendment  ML  [h.l.] 

{The Lord  Westlmry) 
K  Presented  ;  read  1**  Feb  26  (No.  17) 

Fisheries 

FitkerieSf  Inspectors  of  (Ireland),  Question, 
Mr.  Staopoole ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  Mar  8,  830 

Fishery  Commissioners  (Ireland),  Question, 
Mr.  Stacpoole ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  Mar  11,  1084 

Salmon  Fisheries  (Scotland),  Address  for  Re- 

.  turns  (Lord  Abtnger)  Mar  11, 1082 ;  after 
short  debate,  Address  agreed  to 

The  Derwent  Fishery  (Seodand),  Quettion,  Mr. 
Dodds ;  Answer,  BIr.  Brace  Fe6  17*  90 ; 
Question,  Mr.  Bentinck ;  Answer,  Mr.  Brace 
Fa  33, 207 


Floyeb,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  Amendt.  577 

FoBDE,  Colonel  W.  B.,  Dotcnshire 
Army — Training  of  the  Irish  Militia,  125 

FoBDYCE,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Aberdeenshire,  JE. 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  Leave,  535 

Foreign    Office  —  Messrs.    Bidwell   and 
Murray 
Question,  Mr.  T.  Potter ;  Answer,  Mr.  Otway 
ifar  11, 1083 

F0R8TEB,  Mr.  C,  Walsall 
Assessed  Rates,  Leave,  329,  842 
Ratepaying  Clauses,  127 
Taxes,  Collection  of,  766 

F0B8TER,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  (Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of 
Coimcil  on  Education),  Bradford 

Carriage  of  Live  Stock,  630 

Cattle,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  352 

Cattle  Plague,  The,  207 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  2R.  1030, 1466, 
1467 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2),  Leave, 
672,  678,  682 

Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1235 

Education — Schools  for  Children  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  1997 

Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  113,  116,  121,955; 
2R.  1356,  1658 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1098, 
1094 

Pharmacy  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  683 

Sheep  and  Cattle,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  154, 
205 

FoBTEscuE,  Eight  Hon.  Chichester  8. 

(Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Louth 

Co, 
Army— Training  of  the  Irish  MilitU,  125 
Ireland — Questions,  &e, 

Anketell,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  1091 

CuUen,  Cardinal,  and  the  Privy  Council, 483 

Education,  National,  1898 

Fenianism,  159,  161,  209,  311,  954,  1659, 
1661,  1904, 1998 

Grand  Jury  Laws,  157 

Inflammatory  Speeches,  1349, 1351 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  353 

Maynooth  College,  1091,  1465 

Municipal  Franchise,  1186 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1093 

Polling  Places,  835 

Poor  Law,  1 1 1— Commissioners,  1466 

Representation  of,  363 

WetheraU,  Sir  E.  R..  Appointment  of,  747, 
755 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1745 
Parliament — ^Address  in  Answer  ^jt^^^^stSk^-^^ftst^^^ 

88 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2^--  ^^^.•».^'«^^ 
Sale  of  Liquors  on.  S^^<^  '^^^^'^^^-^^  ^x^*^ 
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FowLEE,  Mr.  R.  N.,  Penrifn,  Sfe.  I  Glabbiohi,  Right  hon.  W.  E.— cmt. 

Cape  Colony — Enfllavement  of  KafSr  Children,        P&rliunent— QuestionB,  ^. 

128 
Maoritias — Famine,  Reported,  1657 


FowLEE,  Mr.  W.,  Cambridge  Bo. 
Unlvertitj  Tests,  2R.  1447 

Feenoh,  Right  Hon.  Colonel  F.,  Eos- 
common  Co, 
Army^MUltia,  Training  of  the  Irish,  135 

Oame  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mir.  M*Lagan,  Mr,  Fordyce,  Mr,  Orr  Evoing) 
c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  MLagan)  Mar  2,  534  ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate  ;  read  1<^  * 

[BiU  32] 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  (No.  2)  Bill 

{Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Oraham  Montgomery) 
c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Lord  Eleho)  Mar  3,  586  ; 
BiU  ordered,  after  short  debate ;  read  !<>  * 

[BUI  36] 

Oame  Laws  (Scotland)  (No.  3)  Bill 

(Hf*.  Loch,  Sir  Robert  AnHruther^  Mr.  Parker) 
Ordered ;  read  !»•  Mar  11  [BUI  47] 

Gablies,  Lord,  Wigtomhire 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1151 
Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Coontiei, 

Motion  for  a  Return,  1272 
Scotland— PortpatriclL  Uarbonr,  110,  367 

Gilpin,  Colonel  R.  T.,  Bedfordshire 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  574 

GrLPix,  Mr.  C,  Northampton 
Cape  Colony— Enslavement  of  Kaffir  ChUdren, 

132 
Merchant  Seamen,  Diet  of,  1463 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  (First 

Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Greenwich 
Contagious  Diseases,  303 
Diplomatic  Service,  Expenses  of  the,  836 
Government  Contractors,  482 
Greece — British  Payments  to,  1896 
Ireland — Questions,  dsc. 

Church  Property,  1087,  1351 

EstabUshed  Church — Value  of  Endowments, 
839 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  353 

Lord  Lieutenant,   Rumoured    Resignation 
of,  2003 

Maynooth  College,  1658 

Mayor  of  Cork,  1999 

Property  of  the  Irish  Church,  1461 

Valentia,  Living  of,  482 

Wetherall,  Sir  E.  R.,  Appointment  of,  756 
Irish  Church,  Leave,  412,  468,  469  ;  2R.  1662, 

1680,  1829,  2106,  2111,  2121,  2126 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  265 
Navy— Lord  High  Admiral,  Office,  627 

Slave  IVade,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  831 

\eoni. 


Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  74 ;  Re- 
port, 106, 164 
Business  of  Parliament,  Lords*  Measage, 

1560 
Business  of  the  House,  1092, 1098, 1459 
Easter  Recess,  157 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Eleotiona,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  660 ;  Instruction  to  Com- 
mittee, 1518 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1550 
Pensions  for  Civil  Offices,  Res.  165 
Post  Office— Man  Packet  Service,  Motion  fo 

a  Committee,  1307 
Ratepaying  Clauses,  127 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leaye,  067 
Registration  of  Householders,  158 
Representation    of   the    People    Act    (1867) 

Amendment,  Leave,  511 
Representative  Peers  (Scotland  and  LreUnd}^ 

Leave,  987 
Revenue  Officers,  Leave,  272,  1593 
Scotland — Queen's  Remembrancer,  1187 
Slave  Trade — BraziUan  Vessels,  354 
Supply — ^Abyssinian  Expedition,  647 
University  Tests,  2R.  1051 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  221 

Glyn,  Mr.  G.  G.,  Shaftesbury 
Parliament— Drogheda  Writ,  151,  797 

QoLDNEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 
Agriculture,    Department   of.    Motion    for  a 

Committee,  497 
Assessed  Rates,  Leave,  325 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1393 
Parliament — New  Writs,  18 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Electioni,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  662 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  063 

QoLDSMiD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Reading 
County  Courts,  2R.  Amendt.  1563 


Gore,  Mr.  W.  R.  Obmsby-  Leitrim  Co. 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech. 
86 

GoscHEN,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  (Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board),  London 

Assessed  Rates,  Leave,  315,  628,  849 

Birmingham  Board  of  Gnardlana,  1903 

District  Asylums,  1899 

District  Medical  Officers,  Birmingham^  1089 

Emigration  of  Paupers,  627 

Fever  Patients,  Conveyanoe  of,  626 

GUbert  Unions,  626 

Local  Taxation,  Motion  lor  an  Address,  341 

Metropolitan  Poor  Act   Amendment.  Leave, 
1534,  1535 

Poor  Law— Payment  of  Rates  by  Ownen,  409 

Poor  Rates,  Exemption  from,  366 

Poor  ReUef  Assessment,  485 

Rateable  Property,  Leave,  185 

Rateable  Property  (MetropoUs),  Lea?*,  170, 
183 

Rates  and  Taxes,  Colleotion  o(  889 

[com. 
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608OHIN,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.—cont. 

Rating  of  MIdob,  407 
Rating  of  Woods,  ill 
Sick  Poor  Asylums,  95i 
Valuation  of  Propertj,  1661 

(Doublet,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

Nary  Estimates— Men  and  Boys,  923 
Poor  Relief  Assessment,  iS6 
Trades  Unions,  Funds  of,  112 

Government  ContraetarSf  22  Geo,  UI,  c,  45 
Question,  Mr.  Rylands ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mar  2,  482 
(See  Dumfriesthire  Election) 

Ooyemor  General  of  India  Bill  [b  j..] 

{The  Duke  of  Argyll) 

I.  Presented ;  read  1»  •  jRj6  26  (No.  16) 

Bill  read  2*,  after  debate  Mar  11, 1055 

OowEB,  LordB.  S.  Leyeson-,  Sutherland- 
shire 
Metropolis— Burlington  House,  1351 

Oeaham,  Mr.  W.,  Glasgow 
Post  Office— Mail  Packet  Contracts,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  1308 

Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  Staepoole,  Cohnel  QreviUe^Nugent) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  P  •  Mar  18  [BiU  60] 

Granville,  Earl  (Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies) 
Appropriation  of  Property,  Motion  for  a  Re- 
turn, Amendt.  689 
Bankruptcy,  97,  103 

Brazilian  Slave  Trade,  2R.  480 ;  8R.  829 
China — Missionaries  in,  933 
Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  el  10, 1S32 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  708 
Ireland— Bills  relating  to,  199 

Murders  in,  1635,  1642,  1648 
Ireland — Crime,  Ad(hwss  for  Returns,  951 
New  Zealand— War  in,  332 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  2R.  804 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
46, 104, 153 

Adjournment,  15 

Easter  Recess,  798 
Parliament — Despatch  of  Business,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  1309 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  592,  618, 620, 
799, 800 

Graves,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Liverpool 
Navy— -Goyemment  Dockyards,  Reductions  in 

the,  876 
Nary  Estimates— Men  and  Boys,  923 
Post  Office— MaU  Packet  Contracts,  1186 ;  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  1292 

Qrat,  Sir  J.,  Kilkenny  Bo. 
Iriib  Charob,  8B.  1811 


GBE       HAB 


Greece — British  Payments  to 
Question,  Mr.  Kirk ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mar  22, 1896 

Gbeexe,  Mr.  E.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Coal  Mines,  Accidents  in,  812 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1994 

Gbegobt,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Sussex,  E, 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2),  LeaTf, 
681 


Geegory,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Galway  Co. 
Ireland — Medical   and  Educational  ChargM, 
803 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1466 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1694 

GfiEviLLE-NuoEKT,  Golonel  F.  S.,  Zoiiy- 
ford  Co, 
Ireland — Wetherall,  Sir  E.  R.,  Appointment  o( 
744,  753,  754 

Gbet,  Earl 

Appropriation  of  Property,  Motion  for  a  Re- 
turn, 691 

Bankruptcy,  98 

Braiilian  Slave  Trade,  2R.  479 

China — Missionaries  in,  944 

Education,  Public,  820 

Habitual  Criminals,  IR.  347;  Comm.  el,  4, 
Amendt.  1310,  1315;  el,  10,  1323,  1327| 
1335  ;  cl.  13,  1339  ;  el.  14,  Amendt.  1343, 
1344 

Ireland— Murders  in,  1625, 1634 

Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  611 

Grey,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Morpeth 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Initmo* 

tion  to  Committee,  1498 
Speaker,  Election  of  a,  4 

Grieve,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Greenock 
Post  Offioo-*Stomowaj,  1900 

Grosvenor,  Hon.  Captain  B.  W.,  Weil' 
minster 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  545 
Navy— Admiralty  Clerks,  Pay  o(  20(( 

Gurnet,  Bight  Hon.  Busselly    South' 
ampton 
Harried  Women's  Property,  Lea?e,  331 
Rerenue  Officers,  2R.  1589 

HaUtoal  Criminals  BiU 

{The  Lord  Privy  Seal) 

I,  Notice,  The  Earl  of  Kimberiey  Feb  23,  199 
Bill  presented  ;   read  1%  aftec  thAse^  ^iri«»S» 
Fd  26,  332  ^^^>K\ 

Read  2*,  after  debate  Mar  5.  ^^^        C5j«k/«^ 
Committee  •  Mar  15, 13QQ  ^ 
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Hadfield,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield 
Endowed  Schools,  LeaTO,  117 
Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
88 
Easter  Recess,  055 
Parliament— Private   Bills— Railway    Bills, 

Res.  105 
Post  Office— American  Mail  Contracts,  717 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  967 
Revision  of  the  Statutes,  1653 
Trades  Unions,  Funds  of,  113 

Hamilton,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  C,  Tyrme 

Co. 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  573 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1073 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  3R.  $$^ 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Instruc- 
tion to  Committee,  1501, 1510 

Hamilton,  Lord  G.  F.,  Middlesex 

Irish  Church,  2R.  2054 

Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  553 

Harloura  of  Refuge 

Question,  Mr.  Bourke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bright 
Feb  23,  200 

Haroouet,  Mr.  W.  Vernon,  Oxford  City 
Election  Petitions,  Judgments  on,  408,  750 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Commit- 
tee, 070 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  212 

Habdcastle,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Bury  St,  Ed- 

munde 
Navy—"  WiU-of-the-Wisp  "  Journal,  208 
Parliament — Easter  Recess,  157 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Instruc- 
tion to  Committee,  1401,  1406 

Hardinge,  Viscount 
Governor  General  of  India,  2R.  1077 

Hardy,  Eight  Hon.  Gathome,    Oxford 
University 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  581 
Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  116,  055  ;  2R.  1300 
Ireland — Fenian  Convicts,  Pardon  of,  161 
•Irish  Church,  2R.  2066,  2088,  2111 
Metropolitan    Poor  Act  Amendment,   Leave, 

1535 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1003 

Dublin  (City)  Election,  1542 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  050 
Rateable  Property  (Metropolis),  Leave,  170 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  Leave,  1544,  1545 
Shrievalties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  411 
University  TesU,  2R.  1451,  1452 

Hardy,  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Bye 
Navy~  Coastguard,  628 

Haerowby,  Earl  of 

Education,  Public,  822 

Habitual  Criminals,  IR.  340;  Comm.  d,  10, 
1336 


Hartingtok,  Eight  Hon.  Marquess  of 
(Postmaster  General),  New  Radnor 

Electric  Telegraphs,  1788 
Post  OfBce — Questions,  dto. 

Book  Post,  he,  1805 

Life  Assurances,  1188 

Mails  to  the  United  States,  1464,  1465 

Newspapers,  Postage  on,  1188 

Stomoway,  1001 
Post  Office— Mail  Contracts,  716,  717 ;  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  1287 

Hatherlet,  Lord  (see  Chakoellob,  The 
Lord 

Hay,  Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  D.,  Stamford 

Agricultural  Labour  Commission,  484 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1173 
Lreland — Inflaounatory  Speeches,  1349,  1351 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  896 
Parliament  —  Dumfriesshire  Election,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  104 
Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  369 
ScotUuid — Portpatrick  Harbour,  1656 

Haytij  Civil  War  in 
Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn;   Answer,  Mr.  Oiwaj 

Mar  8, 837 

Headlah,  Eight  Hon.  T.  E.,  NeweastU- 

upon-Tyne 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  Leare,  93 ;  3R. 

Amendt.  1018 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  3),  Leave, 

670 
Sheep  and  Cattle,  Foreign,  Importation  of,  154 
Spain—"  Mermaid,"  Case  of  the,  1659 

Henley,  Lord,  Northampton 
Agriculture,  Department  of^  Motion  for  a  Com* 

mittee,  504 
Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  116 

Henley,  Eight  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  3),  Leaver 

681 
County  Courts,  2R.  1570 
Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Cob* 

mittee,  1240 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  969 
Revenue  Officers,  2R.  1591 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  310 

Henniker-Major,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Suffolk,  E, 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  350 

Henky,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Lancashire,  8.JS, 
Ireland— Mayor  of  Cork,  1009 

Herbert,  Bight   Hon.   Major-Gteneral 
Percy  E.,  Shropshire,  S, 
Army  Estimates — Laind  Foroet,  1168 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Eierrff  Co. 
Metropolitan  Railways— PaUoe  Yard  SUtioo, 

1808 
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Hebhon,  Mr.  E.,  I^esion 
Bankruptoy,  Leave,  790 
Ck>art  of  Common  Pleu  (Connty  Palatine  of 

Lancaster),  2R.  774 
Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1253 

Heyoate,  Sir  P.  W.,  Londonderry  Co, 
Ireland — Fenian  Conyicts,  311 

Polling  Places,  835 
Irish  Church,  Leave,  469  ;  2R.  1825 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1555 

HiBBERT,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Oldham 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  574 
Gibraltar  Convict  Prison,  952 
Representation   of   the    People    Act  (1867) 
Amendment,  Leave,  512 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Coventry 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1405 
Parliament — ^Drogheda  Writ,  797 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  Leave,  1545 

HoABE,  Sir  H.  A.,  Chehea 
Metropolis — St.  James's  Park,  410 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bereaford,    Cambridge 
IThiversity 
Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  120  ;  2R.  1382 
Metropolis— Thames  Embankmeot,  145 
Parliament— Rules  of  Debate,  1468 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  958 
University  Tests,  2R.  1054 ;  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1450, 1451 

Houghton,  Lord 

Governor  General  of  India,  2R.  1075 
Habitual  Criminals,  IR.  346 ;  2R.  708 ;  Comm. 
«{.  4,  1313;  d.  10,  1321,  1323 

Howard,  Mr.  J.,  Bedford 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1388 
Patent  Laws,  356 
Pollution  of  Rivers,  202 

Hudson^ 8  Bay  Company 

Question,  Sir  Harry  Vemey  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Monsell  Feb  25,  309  ;  Question,  Lord  Cairns ; 
Answer,  Earl  Granville  Mar  8,  798 

Hughes,  Mr.  T.,  Fromo 

Army— Whitworth  Gun,  1660 
Sunday  Trading,  2R.  557 

Hunt,  Eight  Hon.  G.  W.,  Nbrthan^- 
tonshi're,  N. 
Established  Church  (Ireland),  Leave,  469 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  269 
Parliament — Dumfriesshire  Electiou,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  196 
Post  OflBce — Mail  Packet  Contracts,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  1298,  1305, 1306,  1307 
Scotland— Faf^got  Votes  in  Scotch  Counties, 

Motion  for  a  Return,  1277 
Supply— Abyssiuian  Expedition,  646 
Trtisarj  Board,  Constitution  of  the,  853 


HuTT,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  W.,  Gateshead 
Navy— Slave  Trade,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  831 

Htlton,  Lord 
Habitual  Criminals,  2R.  695 ;   Comm.  el,  4, 
1312 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mr,  Carnegie,  Mr,  Fordgce,  Mr,  Craufurd) 
c.  Motion    for    Leave  (ifr.    Carnegie)  Feb  18, 
112  ;    Bill    ordered,   after    short    debate  ; 
read  I**  •  [Bill  4] 

Imprieonmentfor  Deht 
Arrettofa  Young  Oirl^  Question,  Sir  George 
Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  18,  111 ; 
Feb  23,  209 
Cote  of  John  Kenny  Question,  Observations,  Mr* 
Collins ;  Reply,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  5,  768 

Lnpriflonment  for  Debt  Bill 

{Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr.  Solicitor  General, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1°«  Mar  19  [Bill  61] 

Indosnre  Awards  (County  Palatine  of 

Durham)  Bill  ^Mr.  Bentinek,  Sir  RomuUll 

Palmer,  Mr,  WiUiam  Lowther) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Mar  10  [Bill  44] 

Read  2^,  after  short  debate  Mar  19, 1894 


IndoBnre  of  Lands  Bill    {Mr.  Knatehbuiu 

Hugeteen,  Mr,  Secretary  Bruce) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Marl  [BiU  31] 

Read  2«  *  Mar  5 
Question,    Mr.    T.    Chambers;   Answer,   Mr. 

KnatehbuU-Hugessen  Mar  22, 1905 
Committee*  ;  Report  Mar  22 
Considered*  3far  23 

Income  Tax 
Moved,  <*  That  it  is  expedient  to  include  in  the 
Financial  arrangements  of  the  Government 
for  the  ensuing  year  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Income  Tax  on  trade  profite  and  per- 
sonal property  of  all  kinds ;  and  that  any  de- 
ficiency be  raised  by  an  increased  tex  on  land 
and  fixed  property  **  {Mr.  Whallcy)  Mar  16, 
1530  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Increase  of  the  Episcopate  Bill  [b jl] 

{The  Lord  Lyttelton) 
I  Presented  ;  read  1**  Mar  18  (No.  34) 

India 
Affghaniitan,  Ameer  oA Question,  Mr.  Beckett 

Denison ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Mar  9, 

955 
Banda  and  Kirwee  Booty,  Question,  Colonel 

North;    Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Mar  16, 

1462 
Bhore  Ghaut,  Recent  Accident  at  the.  Question, 

Sir  Stofford  Northcote  ;  Answer,  Vet ,^x:«^• 

Duff  Mar  2,  485  ,.    ^  .   ,^-_ 

Bondtay,  Bank  of.  Question,  Mr-^^;^  ^ 

swer,  Mr.  Grant  D^flL  Mow  V»  r~*  \^itst^^ 
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Budget,  The  Indian,  Qoeitioii,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith; 
Answer,  Mr.  GnntDuttFeb  28,201 

Civil  Service  Examinaiion,  Qaestion,  Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
Mar  8,  841 

Oov^mment,  Seat  off  Removal  of  the,  Question, 
Mr.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Feb  25, 
813 

Jhanti  Prite  Money,  Question,  Mr.  T.  Cham- 
bers ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  lf<zrl6, 1466 

Kohat,  Oarrison  of,  Question,  Mr.  Wyllie ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Grant  Duff  ifar  2,  488 

MUitary  Appointments,  Question,  Mr.  O'Reillj  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Doff  Mar  18, 1655 

Native  Sehdanhips,  Question,  Sir  Stafford 
Northoote ;  Answer,  Mr.tGrant  Duff  Feb  25, 
810 

PmatA  Tenancy  Act,  Question,  Sir  Charles 
Wingaeld ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  ifor  11, 
1085 

Tank,  Navoab  of.  Question,  Mr.  Staepoole ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Grant  Duff  Feb  25,  810 

lB£LAin> 

AnketeU,  Mr,,  Murder  of,  Question,  Mr.  Wing- 
field  Vemer  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortesoue  ifor  11, 1091 

Bankruptcy  Law,  Question,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
Dick;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  Mar  15,  1355 

Cardinal  CtUlen  and  the  Privy  Cowneil  of  Ire- 
land.  Question,  Sir  Thomas  Bateson;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue  Mar  2,  488 

Church  Property — Eeclesiastical  Retidenees — 
Private  Endowments,  Question,  Mr.  Bentinok; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Jlfor  15,  1351 — 
Property  of  the  Irish  Church,  Question,  Mr. 
MeUor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  16, 
1461 
(See  Irish  Church  Bill) 

atyofDubUn  Election,  Question,  Mr.  O'ReiUy; 
Answer,  Mr.  Ajrton  Mar  8,  832  ;  Obsenra- 
tions,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland ;  Reply,  Mr.  O'Reilly 
Mar  16,  1542 

Civil  BiUs,  Law  of.  Question,  Sir  Frederick 
Heygate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue 
Mar  8,  835 

Crime  {Ireland) — The  Murder  at  Ballycohey, 
Address  for,  Copies  of  the  oorrespondenoe 
between  the  Irish  GoTemment  and  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  of  Tipperary  upon  the 
aid  to  be  giTen  to  the  landlord  of  Ballycohey 
to  enable  him  to  serre  certain  notices  upon 
his  tenants,  and  upon  the  subsequent  placing 
and  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  extra  police 
upon  the  townland  of  Ballycohey  ;  [and  other 
Returns]  {ITie  Marquess  of  CUmricarde) 
Mar  8,  046 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  after  short 
debate  —  Murders,  Question,  Obseryations, 
The  Marquess  of  Clanrioarde  ;  Reply,  Lord 
Dufferin ;  debate  thereon  Mar  18, 1618 

Fenian  Conspiracy,  The 
Banquet  at  Cork  —  Speeches  of  the  Mayor, 
Question,  Colonel  Stuart  Knox  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue  Mar  18,  1661 — 
Limerick,  InflamnuUory  Speeches  at,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  John  Hay ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortesoue  Mar  15,  1340  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Henry  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ghidstone  Mar  28, 
1009 

[eont. 


Imblahd— cent. 


Convieti,  Pardon  of,  Qaestioni,  The 
O'Conor  Don,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Chichester  Forteeene  Feb  22, 159; 
Observations,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortaseue 
Feb  28,  200  ;  Question,  Sir  Frederick  Hey- 
mte  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue 
Feb  25,  811 ;  Question,  Sir  George  Jenkin- 
son ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Forteeene 
ifor  28, 1007 

Mackey,  The  Convict^  Questions,  Sir  Thomas 
Bateson,  Colonel  Stuart  Knox  ;  Answen, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue  Mar  9,  953 

O^Farrell  Papers,  The,  Question,  Mr.  New- 
degate  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Mar  19, 1791 

Smith,  Arrest  of.  Question,  Colons  An- 
nesley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue 
Mar  18,  1659 ;  Mdr22, 1904 

Fisheries,  Inspectors  of.  Question,  Mr.  Stae- 
poole; Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  Mar  8,  880 

Fishery  Commissioners,  Question,  Mr.  Stae- 
poole ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  G«nM«l  tot 
IreUnd  ifor  11,  1084 

General  Valuation,  fre.  (Irelcmd),  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed,  **  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution and  management  of  tho  department 
of  the  general  Valuation  of  Ireland,  the  oost 
of  the  Townland  and  Tenement  Valoatioo, 
and  all  matters  connected  with  the  annul 
rerision  thereof  "  (^Colonel  French)  Mer  X 
587 ;  Committee  nominated  April  5 

Orand  Jury  Laws,  Revision  of,  Q,aestioa,  Kr. 
Dawson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chiohester  Foitstese 
Feb  22,  156 

Irish  Militia,  Training  of  the,  Qoeetio&i, 
Colonel  French,  Colonel  Forde ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  Feb  10, 125 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of.  Questions,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Blake  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Chi- 
ohester Fortesoue,  Mr.  Gladstone  Fe6  26, 
353 

Lord  Lieutenant,  Rumoured  Resignation  of 
the.  Question,  Mr.  Vanoe  ;  Answer,  Xr. 
Gladstone  Mar  28,  2008 

Maynooth,  College  of,  Question,  Mr.  Nevfe- 
gate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chiohester  FortsKSS 
Jfar  11,  1001  ;  Question,  Mr.  Sindsir 
Aytoun  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesces 
Mar  16, 1465 ;  Question,  Sir  George  Jenkin- 
son;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  18. 1658 

Medical  and  Educational  Charges,  Question, 
Mr.  Gregory ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton  Feb  25, 
803 

Municipal  Franchise,  Question,  Mr.  M'Clnrs; 
Answer,  Mr.  Chiohester  Forteeoae  Mar  13, 
1185 

National  Education,  Question,  Mr.  Keown  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Chiohester  Fortesoue  Mar  22, 
1898 

Polling  Places,  Question,  Sir  Frederick  Hey- 

S.te  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chiohester  Fortesoue 
or  8,  835 

Poor  Law  Comtnissioners,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gregory  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue 
Mar  16, 1466 

Poor  Law  (Ireland)— Area  of  Rating,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  M'Mahon ;  Answer,  MLr.  Chiohester 
Fortesoue  fV&  18,  111 

Registration  (Ireland)  Ad^CUrks  of  UMons 
and  Town  Clerks,  Qimtion,  Sir  Kerrey 
Brace;  Answer,  Mr.  Ajrton ifiir 8, 889 
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194. 


I  Irish  Chnrch  Mi—FonMrty         \ 
ReprtieMoien  of  lubud-BtiiutTauti<m  r,f.  EiUbluhed  Cliiixch  (IreluuD  Bill/ 

SaaU,     ObMnntioni,     Mr.     Ruikc*.     Mr.       ••■-•■        ..     ™.    .  .... 

M'Mahon  1  iUplf,  Ur.  ChiohMler  FortetCBO 
Feb  ia,  3J)T 
Tllhe  lUiit-Chargu  (Ireland),  Motion  for, "  Bo- 
turn  of  all  tbe  tithe  r«nt-obarf[M  wld  in  tbe 
Encambared  ind  the  landed  EitalM  Courta, 
Ireland,  ipwti^ing  in  caoh  caw,  1.  Oala  of 
Sale  :  3.  Amount  of  rent-cbarga  ;  3.  Whcnci! 
aoeruing  :  1.  Price  for  whioh  told  ;  6,  Iltm 
manf  timM  tbe  ami^uiit  of  each  rent-oliarpe 
Ibe prise  iaxgnal  to  "{  The  Earl  tf  Limtriel.) 
Mar  11,  lOai  1  after  ahert  debate,  Motion 


Under  Seeretart/  to  (A<  Lard  LieutenaiU — 
AppointBUtil  ef  Sir  E.  R.  WtUierail.  Quc>- 
tion,  Obeerrationi,  Colonel  Grerille-Nugeot ; 
Reptj,  Mr.  Cbicheiler  Forteione ;  (hurt 
debate  tbereon  Mar  6,  Tit 

Vaientia — The  Living  of  ,  Q.iiettion,  SirThomag 
Bateaon;  Anaver,  Mr.  Gladitoiie  Mar  \i, 
183 


831) 

Jfpropriatien  of  Property,  Moved.  Th&t  there 
be  laid  before  thia  iloaBa,a  Return  of  all  Aota 
of  Parliament  whereby  property  belonging  10 
anf  perwn,  corporation,  or  tnut  bai  been 
taken  from  auoh  perton,  corporation,  or  trt  ft 
without  tbair  oonient,  and  without  leouri^g 
to  tbem  full  compeniation  for  the  property  so 
taken,  or  without  oBence  being  obargri] 
againit  aueb  peraoo,  oorporalion,  truit  or 
juitifjing  aueh  eonfieoation  {The Lord  JUdci- 
daU)  iiar  0,  «e< 

Amendt.  to  lea*B  out  from  ("eonaent")  and 
inerrt  ["toplhet  witb  Ibe  reB»>ni  italed  la 
anch  ^DlB  for  the  appropriation  of  aoeh  pro- 
pertj")  {The  Earl  OraHville^;  after  iborL 
debate,  Amendt.  and  original  Motion  wilh- 

Appropriation  of  Chmdi  Property,  Qneition. 
Mr.    Corrance  ;     Anawer,    Mr.    Gladatono 


JUori: 


1087 


Property— El 
Private   kudouimexlt,   Qneilioa,    i 

tinck  ;  Anawer,  Mr.  Gladatooe  ifar 


MlaynootS,  College  of,  Queetion,  Mr.  Newdefate: 
Anawer,  Mr.  Cbicheater  Fortracne  ifar  1  I, 
lOblj  Qneation,  Ur.  Sinclair  Artoun :  An- 
awer, Mr.  Cbicheater  Fortewns  ifar  IB, 
una  I  Qoeation,  Sir  George  Jenkinaon : 
Anawer,  Mr.  Gladatono  Jfar  la,  ISSS 

Ti'lAe  RentCHargei  (Ireland).  Motion  for. 
"  Rclum  of  all  tbe  tithe  renl-chargea  aold  in 
tbe  Eiieunibrred  and  tlie  Landed  Eatatca 
Court*,  Ireland,  apccifying  in  each  caac, 
1.  Dale  of  Sale:  3.  Amount  of  renl-ehargu  : 
3.  Whence  accruing:  4.  Price  for  wbiiti 
told:  6.  llow  nuDjiimea  the  amounlofracti 
reDt-«harp  tbe  price  ia  equal  to  "  (  7^  Eurl 
.d  Limeriek)  Mar  II,  1081  ;  after  ihott 
oabate,  HotioD  agreed  l« 
<Sm  Property,  AppnfrietUmt^ 
VOL.  CX.CIY.  [TBno  skbos.] 


(ifr.  Dodeoti,  Mr.  Gladitone.  Mr.  John  Bri^ 

Mr.  Chiehitler  Forieme,  Mr.  Attorney 

Oeneral  for  Ireland) 

Aeta  3S  and  10  Cw.  3,  a.  67.  a  and  1  ITUI.  4> 
o.  37,  1  and  3  Vie.  0.  106,  3A  Geo.  3,  c.  SI 
(Ireland),  40  Geo.  3,  c.  S6  (Ireland),  8  and  9 
Vie.  e.  3A,  and  Reeolution  TTlb  Maf  ie»8] 
relatiTS  to  the  Eatabliabed  Church  (Ireland) 
read ;  conaidered  in  Committee  Mar  I,  413 

Bill  ordered,  after  debate ;  read  I'*  [Bill  37] 

MoTed,  "That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  3°" 
Mar  IS,  1063 

Amendt. I«  leare  out  "now"  and  add"iipon 
tbia  daj  aji  montba  "  (Mr,  Ditraeli] ;  Qoea- 
tion propoied.  "That  'now,'  ix,;"  after 
long  debate.  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  reaumed  Mar  ID,  1701  ;  after  long  de- 
hale,  Debate  further  adjourned 

DeUte  reaumed  ifar  33,  1906  ;  after  lonj 
debate,  Debate  further  adjourned 

Debate  reaumed   ifar    33,  3004  :    after  long 
debate.    Question   put ;    A.    3SS,    N.   SCO  ; 
M.  118  ;  main  Qootion  put,  and  agreed  to  ; 
Bill  read  2* 
Dlviaion  liat,  Afei  and  Noet,  3138 


Jenkinsos,  Sir  G.  8.,    WilUhire,  JV. 

Abjaainian  Expedition,  034 

Contagioua  Diaeaaea  (Animnla),  3R.  1040 

Conrict  Grorge  Koberta,  101 

Criminal  Clauea.  The.  147 

Impriaonment  for   Debt — Arreat  of  a  Tonng 

Girl,  111,20s 
Ireland— Fenian  Conricta,  1967 

Ma^nooth  College,  1606 
Iiiah  Church,  3It.  1704 


Je88el,  Mr.  0.,  DoTtr 
Bankruplor,  Lean,  793 


JonNSTOiT,  Mr.  W.,  Bel/att 
Fartr  trooeaaiona  (Ireland),  Learo,  133  ;  3B. 
1B47 


KAVAiTAaH,  Mr.  A.  If.,   CarUw  Co. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  (.Ireland),  484 


Kekewich,  Wt.  S.  T.,  Lnonthire, 
Vvoda,  Hating  of,  411 


Ebowtt,  Mr.  W.,  Dovmpatrief^ 


ITTM 


LAN 


(INDEX) 


LAN 


LEW 


KiHBERiiEY,  Earl  of  (Lord  PriTy  Seal) 

Criminal  Law — R«preuion  of  Grime,  199 
H«bitu*l  CriminaU,  IR.  832,  350;  2R.  712  ; 
Comm.  cl.  8,  Amendt.  1310:  el  4,  1811, 
1312,  13U,  1315,  1S17;  el,  6,  Amendt. 
18)9  :  el.  10,  Amendt.  1820,  1321,  1328, 
1829,  1830,  1881,  1832,  1388,  1835 ;  d.  12, 
1387,  1838 ;  d.  18,  1889 ;  d.  li,  1840, 
1842,  1844  ;  el  17.  1847 
]jreUuid--Miirders,  1049 

"KjofQf  Hon.  P.  J.  LookOy  Surrey,  E. 

Asiested  Rates,  LeaTe,  829 

Fatriotio  Fund  Office,  1465 

Real  Estate  Intestaoj,  Leave,  956 

Representation   of    the    People    Act    (1867) 

Amendment,  I^ioafe,  511 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leare,  219 

KiNNAERD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 

Game  Laws  (Scotland),  Leave,  585 
Game  Laws  ( Scotland)  (No.  2),  Lmye,  586 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  Leare,  585 
■Metalliferous  Mines,  314 
Farliament — Dumfriesshire   Election,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  194 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 

522 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leare,  220 

Bjkk,  Mr.  W.,  Neujry 
Greece— British  Payments  to,  1896 

Knatchbttll-Htjgessen,  Mr.  E.  H.  (Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department),  Sandunch 

Coal  Mines,  Accidents  in,  818 

Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agri* 
culture,  1355 

Inclorure  of  Lands,  1905 

Metalliferous  Mines,  314 

Metropolis — Burlington  House,  1351 
Local  Management,  412 

Metropolitan  Police,  1354 

Pariiament— Business  of  the  House,  1094 

Salisbury  Gaol — Removal  of  Prisoners,  313 

Salmon  Fishery,  2008 

Shrievalties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  411 

Knox,  Hon.  Colonel  W.  Stuart,  Dun- 

gannofi 
Ireland — Fenianism,  954,  1661 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  1098 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1557 

Laied,  Mr.  J.,  Birkenhead 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  551 

Land  Tax  Commissioners'  Names  Bill 

{Mr.  AyrtOTiy  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !<>  •  Mar  16  [Bill  54] 

Read2o*JI/ai-17 


Landy  Tramfer  of 
Question,   Mr.   T. 


Chamhers  ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Stonsfold  Mar  28, 2000 


Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Aet  Amenc 

ment  Bill       {^^^  Bagle^,   Mir.  Jaech 
Brighty  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Bainee,  Mr.  Duttrn^ 
Mr.  Hibhert) 

e.  Ordered  :  read  1°  *  Mar  8  [BiU  34] 

Read  20*  ifar  11 
Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  16 
Considered*  Mar  22 
Read3«*  Mar  23 


Lakgtok,  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Gtons-,  SomerM^ 
shire,   W. 
Parliament — ^Bridgwater  ElectioD,  2000 


Law  of  Evidence  BUI 

{Mr,  Denman,  Mr,  LoekeKing,  Mr.  Locke) 

e.  Motion    for    Leave   {Mr.  Denman)    Feb  2 
406 ;  BUI  ordered ;  read  1*  •         [BUi  25] 

Lawbenoe,  Mr.  Alderman  J.  C.  (Lor 
Mayor),  Lambeth 
Poet  Horse  and  Carriage  Licences  Dvtiei,  Mi 
tion  for  a  Committee,  1527 


Lawrence,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  Ltmim 

Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1411 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  554 
Parliament— Dumfriesshira  Election,  Mete 

for  a  Committee,  101 
Poet  Horse  and  Carriage  Licences  Dstiei^  Mo 

tion  for  a  Committee,  1523,  1630 
Post  OfBce— Foreign  Mails,  124 
Rateable  Property  (Metropolis),  Lesre,  180 


Layabd,    Eight    Hon.    A.     H.    (CJhie 

Commissioner  ofWorks),  S<mthcar 
Metropolis — Questions,  Ac; 
Hyde  Park,  485 
St.  James's  Park,  410 
Victoria  Park,  486 
Metropolis — Thames  Embankment,  190  ;  Mo 

tion  for  a  Committee,  278 
Metropolitan  Railway— Palace  Yatd  Slities; 
1898 


Lea,  Mr.  T.,  Kidderminster 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1399 


Leathah,  Mr.  E.  A.,  SuddersJUId 
Parliamentary  and  Mnnieipal   Elections,  Ii 
stmotton  to  Committee,  1470,  1523 

Lefeyee,  Mr.   J.    G.    Sliaw  (Secretar 
to  the  Board  of  Trade),  Beading 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  3&.  553 


Lewis,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Deisonport 
NaTy— Gofemment  Dookyards,  Rednetiotts  ii 
the,  371^ 


LIB       LOC 
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MAO 


Libel  BiU 

(Jtfr.  Bainei,  Mr,  Candlith,  Mr.  MorUy) 

e.  Motion   for    Leave   (Mr.   Bainei)   Feb   23, 
276 ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  l""  •       [Bill  17] 
lloTed,    *'  That    the    BiU  be  now  rMtd  2^ " 

Mar  17, 1699 
Amendt.  to  lea?e  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  npon 
this  day  six  monthi"    {Mr,  NewdegaU) ; 
Question    proposed,   *'  That   '  now/  Ac. ; " 
after  short  debate.  Debate  adjourned 

LlOHFIELD,  Eaxl  of 
Habitual  Criminals,  IR.  349;   Comm.  cl,6, 
1320;  el,  10,  1330,  1332;  Amendt.  1333; 
el,  12,  Amendt.  1337 

LmDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Northumberland,  S, 

Libel,  2R.  1609 

Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  245 

Poor  Law — Payment  of  Rates  by  Owners,  409 

Revenue  Officers,  2R.  1583 

Salmon  Fishery,  2003 

Valuation  of  Property,  1060 

Life  Insarance  Gk>inpaide8  Bill 

(Mr,S.  Cave,  Mr,  BaMletf,  Mr,  RusteU  Oumsy) 

t.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Stephen  Cave)  Mar  3, 
585  ;  Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate  ; 
r«idl<»»  [BiU  35] 

LiFPORD,  Viscount 
Oontagioui  Diseases,  284 

LiMEMCK,  Earl  of 
Ireland— Tithe  Rent  Charges,  Motion  Ua  Re- 
turns, 1081 

Lindsay,  Colonel  R.  J.  Loyd,  Berkshire 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1162 

Lloyd,  Sir  T.  D.,  Cardigan^  ^. 

Emigration  of  Panptrs,  627 

Loan  Soeietiee 
Question,   Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;    Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Mar  II,  1086 

Itoeal  Taxation 

Moved,  *'  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  present  amount,  in- 
cidence, and  efleet  of  Local  Taxation,  with  a 
Tiew  to  a  more  equitable  re-adjustment  of 
these  burdens  **  {Sir  Money  L^pee)  Feb  23, 
223 ;  after  long  debate,  Motion  withdrawn ; 
Obserimtions,  Sir  George  Jenkinson  Mar  2, 
534 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Southwark 

Assessed  Rates,  Leave,  330 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1396 
Metropolis  Gas  Bills,  301 
Metropolis  Local  ManagomcDi,  411 
MetropoUtan  Street  Tramwayp,  2R.  545, 547 
Rateable  Property  (MetropoUa),  Leave,  181 


London,  Bishop  of 

Education,  Public,  821 

Oriel  College,  Oxford,  2R.  803 

Lopes,  Sir  M.,  Devonshire,  S, 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  228, 
271 

Lord  Napier's  Annuity  Bill  [h.l.] 

(  The  Duke  of  Argyll) 
I,  Presented  ;  read  !••  /e6  26  (No.  15) 

BUI  withdrawn  Mar  8, 932 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  [Salary]  Bill 

(Mr,  Dodeon,  Mr.  Orant  Duff,  Mr.  Stanifeld) 

e.  Resolution    reported,    and    agreed    to  ;    BiU 
ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Mew  16  [BUI  57J 

Read2<'*ifarl8 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  19 
Read  30  *lfar  22 

Lowe,  Eiglit  Hon.  B.  (see  Ohakoellob 
of  the  Exchequeb) 

LowTHER,  Mr.  J.,   York  City 
Assessed  Rates,  LeaTC,  326 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  2R.  1037 

LirsH,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Gaol— Removal  of  Prisoners,  318 

LusK,  Mr.  Alderman  A.,  Finsbury 

Navy — Australian  Preserved  Meat,  487 
Post  llorse  and  Carriage  Lioenoes  Duties,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  1528 
Revenue  Officers,  2R.  1584 
Supply — Abyssinian  Expedition,  778 

Excesses  on  Grants,  771 

Report,  536,  537 

Lyvedex,  Lord 

Eduoation,  Publio,  817 
Governor  General  of  India,  2R.  1068 
Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  el,  17,  Amendt. 
1344 

McAkthur,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 
MetropoUtan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  66^ 

McCJLrRE,  Mr.  T.,  Belfast 

Ireland— Municipal  Franchise,  1185 

McCoMBiE,  Mr.  W.,  Aberdeenshire,  W. 
Malt  Duties,  625 

MacEvot,  Mr.,  E.,  Meath  Co. 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal^  Leave,  186, 
412,  488 


Macfie,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Zeith,  ^v. 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1 1>^^«\ 
Conugions  Diseases  (Animals)  (No-  ^^^ 

681 
County  ^vM\A,'i^\^^ 
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Miovn,  Mr.  R.  A,-^€<mt. 
Farliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

88 
Post  OflBoe — Book  Post,  &o.  1890 
Post  OflBce— Mail    Packet    Contracts,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  1308 
Sunday  Trading,  2R.  562 

McLagak,  Mr.  P.,  Linlithgoicshire 
Game  Laws  (Scotland),  Leare,  b^i 

MoLaben,  Mr.  D.,  Edinhurgh 

Annuity  Tax  (Edinburgh),  LeaTC,  280,  282 
Endowed  Schools,  2  a.  1412 
Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  1789 
Scotland— Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
624 

McMahon,  Mr.  P.,  New  Robs 

Election  Expenses,  2R.  573 
Ireland — Poor  Law,  1 1 1 

Poor  Law  Amendment,  484 

Representation  of,  362 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
88 

Magtjiee,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Cork  City 

Army — drd  West  India  Regiment,  1789 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  650 

Malt  Duties 
Question,  Mr.  M*Combie ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  4,  626 

Maitners,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B., 
Leicester  shire,  N, 
Printworks  Regulation,  Res.  1640 

H arine  H utiny  Bill 

(Mr,  DodsoHf  Mr,  Childers,  Mr.  AyrUm) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1®  •  Mar  9 
Read  2*»  •  Mar  18 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  19 
Considered  *  Mar  22 
Read  3<»  *  Mar  23 

Marlborottoh,  Duke  of 

Education,  Public,  816 

Parochial  Schools  (Scotland),  2R.  1771 

Marriage  with  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill 

(Mr.  Thomas  C/tambers,  Mr,  Morky) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Thomas  Cfiambers) 
Feb  26,  331  ;  Bill  ordered,  after  short 
debate 

Married  Women's  Property  Bill 

(Mr.  Rutsell  Gumey,  Mr.  Headlam, 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr.  Russell  Oumey)Feb  26, 
831 ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1«  •         [Bill  20] 


Martin,  Mr.  P.  Wykeham,  Rochester 
Navy — Government  Dockyards,  Redactions  in 
the,  877 


Mauritius — Reported  Famine 

Qaestion,  Mr.  R.  Fowler ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell 
Mar  18, 1657 

Medical  Officers  Superannuation  (Ireland) 
Bill 

(Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  Pirn,  Mr,  Trant  EamilUm) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  ifar  11  [BiU  48] 

Mellor,  'Mi.  T.  W.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Ireland — Property  of  the  Irish  Ghorch,  1461 
Rateable  Property  (Metropolis),  Leave,  188 

Melly,  Mr.  G.,  Stohe-upon-Trent 
*  Education  in  Lar^  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com« 
mittee,  1189, 1227,  1262 

Mercantile    Marine  —  Consolidation    of 
Statutes 
Question,  Mr.  Candlish;  Answer,  Mr.  Bright 
Feb  22,  166 


Merchant  Seamen^  Diet  of 
Question,  Mr.  Gilpin;    Answer,   Mr.  Brifht 
Mar  16, 1463 


Metalliferous  Mines 
Question,  Mr.  Kinnaird  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Kiiiteb* 
bull-Hugessen  Feb  2b,  312 

Metropolis 

Burlington  House,  Question,  Lord  Ronald 
Gower;  Answer,  Mr.  KnatohboU-Hugetsea 
Mar  16,  1361 

Hammersmith  Bridge — The  University  Boat 
Race,  Question,  Viscount  Bury  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bruce  Mar  4,  640  ;  Mar  16»  1467 

Hyde  Park^  Question,  Mr.  W.  Cowper ;  Aniw0» 
Mr.  Layard  Mar  2,  486 

Metropolis  Local  Management,  Question,  Mr* 
Bentinck  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  23, 206 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  QuesUoo, 
Mr.  Locke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Knatehbell- 
Ilugessen  Mar  1,  411 

Metropolitan  Police,  Question,  Viscount  En- 
field;  Answer,  Mr.  KnatchbulloiJofeMeB 
Mar  16,  1364 

Metropolitan  Railway — Palace  Yard  Statiim, 
Question,  Mr.  Herbert ;  Answer,  Mr.  Layard 
Mar  22,  1898 

Palace  Yard,  Semaphore  near,  Qaettion, 
Captain  Dawson  -  Darner  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  ifor  II,  1088 

St.  James*s  Park,  Open  Spaces  of,  Qneetioo, 
Sir  Ilenry  Hoare  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Layard 
Mar  1,410 

Thames  Embankment  —  Proposed  Vtaduet, 
Observations,  Lord  Elcho,  Viscount  Bury ; 
Reply,  Mr.  Layard;  short  debate  thereon 
Feb  19,  133 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, "to  inquire  into  the  Roadway  and 
Viaduct  proposed  to  be  made  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  £rora  Hmigei^Drd  Bridge  to 
Wellington  Street,  Stimad«  and  whether  the 
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site  might  not  be  more  adTantageouBly  oo- 
cupied  by  some  Public  Building;  also  to 
inquire  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  con- 
trolling power  oyer  Public  Works  in  the 
Metropolis  is  vested  in  and  exercised  by  any 
Government  Department "  {Lord  Elcho) 
Feb  23,  277  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  279 
Victoria  Park,  Question,  Mr.  C.Reed ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Layard  Mar  2,  486 

Metropolis  Gas  Bills 
Moved,  '*  That  the  Imperial  Gas  Bill  and  the 
Bills  of  all  other  Companies  supplying  the 
Metropolis  with  Gas  be  referred  to  the  same 
Committee  "  {Mr.  Thomas  Chambers)  Feb  25, 
300 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 

H etropolitan  CommonB  Supplemental  Bill 

(Mr.  KnatchbulUHugesten,  Mr,  Secretary  Bruce) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l""  •  Mar  1  [BiU  30] 

Read  2*"  •  Mar  5 

Committee*  ;  Report  Mar  15 

Read  d»*ifar  16 
I  Readl**  Mar  19  (No.  35) 

Xetropolitan  Poor  Act  (1867)  Amendment 

Bill  {Mr.  Gotchen,  Mr.  A.  Peel,  Mr.  Ayrton) 

e.  Motion  for  LeaTO  {Mr.  Ootchen)  Mar  16, 1534 ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  debate  ;  read  1«  •  [Bill  53] 

Metropolitan  Street  Tramways   Bill  {hy 

Order) 
e.  Moved,  «*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  S®" 
Mar  3,  542 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  '*  now,"  and  add  *'  upon 
this  day  six  months "  {Mr.  Pease) ;  after 
debate,  Question  put,  *'  That  *  now,'  dto. ;" 
A.  209,  N.  78 ;  M.  131 ;  main  Question 
agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^ 

MiALL,  Mr.  E.,  Bradford 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1856 

Miller,  Mr.  J.,  Edinburgh 

Annuity  Tax  (Edinburgh),  LeaTe,  280 
Irish  Church.  2R.  2040 
Scotland — Queen's  Remembrancer,  1187 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
528 


MnroRD,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Midhurst 

Contagious  Diseases,  303 
Gilbert  Unions,  626 

MoNCK,  Viscount 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
33,44 

Honey  Laws  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Delahunty,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr,  Dawson) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  a  Resolution  agreed 
to  Feb  23, 273 ;  Bill  ordeied ;  imd  !»• 

[BiU  16] 


Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester 
Assessed  Taxes,  Collection  of,  1086 
Consecration  Fees,  309 
Revenue  OflBcers,  Leave,  271 ;  2R.  1573, 1508 

MoNSELL,  Eight  Hon.  W.  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies), 
Limerick  Co. 

Cape  Colony— Enslarement  of  KafBr  Children, 
131 

Gibraltar  ConTict  Prison,  953 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  309 

Ireland — Fenian  Conspiracy,  1791 

Mauritius — Famine  in,  Reported,  1657 

Newfoundland  Confederation,  1091 

Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  1349 

Parliament — Returns,  111 

Tasmania— Public  Worship,  1086 

West  Indies— Clergy  in  the,  2001 

Montagu,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  B.,  Hunting^ 

denshire 
Contagious   Diseases  (Animals),    Leaye,   90  ; 

2R.  996,  1034 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (Xo.  2),  Leare, 

677,  678 
Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  117 
Pharmacy  Act  Amendment,  Leaye,  683 

Montgomery,  Sir  Or.  G.,  Peeblesshire 

Annuity  Tax  (Edinburgh),  Leave,  280 
Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Conntief, 
1185  ;  Motion  for  a  Retam,  1265. 1273 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo  Co 
Irish  Church,  2R.  2061 

Morgan,  Mr.  G.  0.,  Denbighshire 
University  Tests,  2R.  1433 

MoBLET,  Earl  of 

Contagious  Diseases,  284 
Habitual  Criminals,  Comm.  cl.  10,  1328 
Scotland — Salmon  Fisheries,  Motion  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1082 

MoRLEY,  Mr.  S.,  Bristol 
Bankruptcy,  Leave,  791 
County  Courts,  2R.  1567 

Morrison,  Mr.  W.,  Plymouth 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  Comm* 
1546 

Mowbray,  Eight  Hon.  J.  B.,   Oxford 

University 
Irish  Church,  2R.  2026 

University  Tests,  Leave,  273;  2R.  Amendt 
1045, 1046,  1054 

MuNDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1166 
Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1243 
Parliament— Addresi  in  Answer  t.o  Si«.'%j^««^6-^ 
63 
Bewdley  Writ,  664 
Prinin^tVb^B^^Sf^d^^'^O 
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Xnnicipal  Corporatioiui  (Hetropolii)  BOl 

{Mr.  BwBUm,  Mr.  Thomoi  Hughe$) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  •  ifar  8  [Bill  39] 


Mtnrrz,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 

Bankrupioj,  Leare,  705 
Election  Expenses,  3R.  567 
Parliament — Bewdley  Writ,  Amendt.  663 
Supply — Excesses  on  Grants,  773 

MuBPHY,  Mr.  N.  D.,  Cork  City 

Post  Horse  and  Oarria^  Licences  Datiei,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  1538 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sundaj  (Ireland),  3R. 
Amendt.  091,  995 


Hntiny  Bill 

{3ir.  Dodion,  Mr,  Secretary  CardweU,  The  Judge 

Advocate) 

€,  Ordered  ;  read  l^  *  Mar  18 
Read  2<'  •  Mar  18 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  19 
Read  3«  *  ITor  23 


Naval  Stores  Bill  [h^.] 

(7^  Earl  of  Camperdown) 
I  Presented  ;  read  1«*  Mar  15  (No.  83) 


Navy 

Admiralty  Clerks,  Pay  of,  Question,  Captain 

Grosvenor;    Answer,  Mr.  Childers  Feb  33, 

205 
Australian  Preserved   Meats,  Question,  Mr. 

Lusk ;  Answer,  Mr.  Childers  Mar  3,  487 
Board    of   Admiralty,    Constitution    of   the, 

Question,  Sir  James  Elphinstone ;   Answer, 

Mr.  Childers  Feb  35,  304 
Coastguard,  TA^,  Question,  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy; 

Answer,  Mr.  Childers  Mar  4,  638 
Government   Dockyards,  Reductions   in.    Ob- 
servations, Sir  James  Elphinstone ;   Reply, 

Mr.  Childers ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  36, 

374 
Greenufich    Hospital,    Question,  Mr.  Pease  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Childers  Mar  5,  717 
Heme   Bay    Oyster    Company   and  ff.M.S. 

"  Buzzard,"     Question,    Mr.    Pemborton  ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Childers  Mar  1, 

407  ;  Question,  Mr.  Pemberton ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bright  Mar  8,  838 
Lord    High    Admiral,    Ogiee    of.    Question, 

Mr.  White  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  4, 

637 
Naval    Chaplains,    Question,    Mr.    Eykyn  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Childers  Mar  18,  1654 
Naval  Officers  on  Foreign  Stations,  Instructions 

to.  Question,  Colonel  Sjkes;    Answer,  Mr. 

Childers  Mar  15,  1353 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  Question,  Mr.  Hanbury* 

Tracy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Childers  Mar  3,  484 
"  WilUfthe'  Wisp  **  Journal  and  the  Admi- 
ralty^ Question,  Mr.  Hardoastle;   Answer, 

Mr.  ChUders  Feb  33, 308 


Neyxlle-Gbenyille,  Mr.  B.,  Samenei, 

Amy — Yeomanry  Oaralry,  158 
Army  Estimates — Land  Poroet,  1108 
Endowed  Schools,  Leare,  131 


Newdeoatb,  Mr.  0.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 501 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  3R.  1038 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  Lmt*,  186, 
487 

Ireland — Fenian  Conspiracy,  1790 
Maynooth  College.  1091 

Libel,  2EI.  Amendt.  1604 

Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Addreta,  963 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
84 
*  Roman  Catholic  Charities,  4o.,  Motioii  fsr  a 
Committee,  384 

Unlfersity  Teste,  3R.  1444, 1461,  li52 


New  Peers 

Dec  15, 1868— The  Right  Hon.Sir  William  Page 
Wood,  Knight,  Lord  Cbanoellor  of 
Great  Britain,  Baron  Hatherleyof 
Down-Hatheriey  in  thm  Coonty  of 
Gloucester 
William  Ernest   Baron    FoTeraksa, 
Viscount  Uelmsley  of  Helmsl«f  sod 
Earl  of  FeTcrsham  of  Ryedals  ia 
the  North  Riding  of  the  Coonty  of 
York 

Feb  18, 1869— The  Earl  of  Caithnen,  a  Peer  of 
Scotland,  Baron  Barrofill  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

Mar  3— Edward  Anthony  John  Viaooont  Gor- 
manston,  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  created 
Baron  Gormanston  of  Whitewood 
in  the  county  of  Meath 


Sat  First 

Dec  10, 1 868 ~ James  Bishop  of  Hereford 

Dee  15 — The  Earl  of  Abergarenny,  altar  tte 
death  of  his  Father 
The  Lord  Caryifort,  after  tiia  dtatfaof 

his  Father 

JV6  11, 1869— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Rapboe 

Feb  16 — Archibald    Campbell    Archbishop  of 

Canterbury 
John  Bishop  of  London 
William    Connor  Bishop  of   Pcter« 

borough 
Richard    Cheyenix     Archbishop    of 

Dublin 

F^  18— The  Lord  Carleton,  after  tlio  death  of 
his  Father 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  the  death 
of  his  Father 

RepresetUative  Peer  for  Irekuid 
(Writ  and  Retom.) 
Feb  16*The  Earl  of  Roase,  v.  Htnry  Baion 
Famham,  deoeaaed 
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Dee  15, 1868— For  Greenwich,  v.  Right  Hon. 

William    Ewart    Gladstone,    First 

Commissioner  of  the  Treasorj 
For   Oxford    City,   v.    Right    Hon. 

Edward     Cardwell,    Secretary   of 

Sute 
For  London  Unifersity,  v.  Right  Hon. 

Robert   Lowe,  Cluinoellor  of  the 

Exoheqaer 
For  Pontefraot,  v.  Right  Hon.  Hugh 

Colling    Eardley    Childert,    Fint 

Oommisaioner  of  the  Admiralty 
For  Birmingham,  v.  Right  Hon.  John 

Bright,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade 
For  London  City,  v.  Right  Hon.  George 

Joaebim  Goaohen,  CommiMioner  of 

Poor  Law 
For  South  wark,  v.  Right  Hon.  Antten 

Henry  Layard,  First  Comminioner 

of  Works 
For    Halifax,   v,    James    Stantfeld, 

esquire.  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury 
For  Plymouth,  v.  Sir  Robert  Porrett 

Collier,  knight.  Attorney  General 

For  Exeter,  v.  Sir  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge, knight,  Solioitor  General 

For  Bradford,  v.  Right  Hon.  William 
Edward  Forster,  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  Edu- 
eation 

For  Ripon,  v.  Lord  John  Hay,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty 

For  Truro,  v,  Hon.  John  Cranch 
Walker  Vivian,  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury 

For  Wareham,  v,  John  Hales  Montagu 
Calcraft,  esquire,  deceased 

Dm  89— For  Louth,  v.  Right  Hon.  Chichester 

Samuel  Parkinson  Forteseue,  Chief 

Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland 
For  Clare,  v.  Sir  Colman  Michael 

O'Loghlen,  baronet.  Judge  Adfooate 

General 
For  Kerry,  v.  Viscount  Castlerosse, 

Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household 
For   Klldare,  v.   Right   Hon.    Otho 

Augustus  FitzGerald,  Comptroller 

of  the  Household 
For  Westmeath,  v,  Algernon  William 

Fulke  GreTille,  esquire.  Groom  in 

Waiting 
For  Mallow,  v.  Right  Hon.  Edward 

Sullivan,  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land 
For  Wigtown  District  of  Burghs,  v. 

George  Toung,   esquire,  Solioitor 

General  for  Scotland 
For   Clackmannan    and  Kinross,  v. 

William    Patrick    Adam,    esquire, 

Commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
For  Hawick  District  of  Burghs,  v, 

George  Otto    Trevelyan,   esquire. 

Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty 
For  Derbyshire  (Soatbem  Division), 

If.  Sir  Thomas  Greeley,  baronet, 

deoeased 

[ockL 
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DuHmg  Reeeee 

For  Renfrew,  v.  Archibald  Alexander 
Speirs,  esquire,  deoeased 

Feb  17, 1869— jPor  London  City,  v.  Charles  Bell, 
esouire,  deceased 

Feb  18— jPor  New  Radnor,  v.  Richard  Green 
Price,  esquire,  Chiltern  Hundreds 

Feb  19— jPor  Wexford    Borough,  v.   Richard 
Joseph  Derereux,  esquire,  void  Elec- 
tion 
For  Westbury,  v,  John  Lewis  Phipps, 
esquire,  void  Election 

Mar  ir^FoT  Bradford,  v.  Henry  William  Ripley, 
esquire,  void  Election 
For  Bewdley,  v.  Sir  Richard  Atwood 
Glass,  void  Election 

Mar  5 — J^or  Drogheda,  v.  Benjamin  Whitworth, 
esquire,  void  Election 
For  Scarborough,  v.  Sir  John  Vanden 
Bempde    Johnstone,    baronet,    de- 
ceased 

Mar  It'^For  Dumfries  County,  v.  Sir  Sydney 
Hedley  Waterlow,  incapable  of  Sit- 
ting and  Voting 

Mar  33 — For  Hereford  City,  v.  George  Clive, 
esquire,  and  John  William  Shaw 
Wyllie,  esquire,  void  Election 
For  Blackburn,  v.  William  Henry 
Hornby, esquire,  and  Joseph  Feilden, 
esquire,  void  Election 

JVew  Members  Stvom 

Dee  39, 1868- Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, Greenwich 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Oxford 

City 
Right   Hon.  Austen  Henry  Layard, 

Southwark 
Right    Hon.  Robert    Lowe,  London 

Univertity 
Right   Hon.   Hugh   Culling  Eardley 

Childers,  Ponlefraet 
Riffht  Hon.  William  Edward  Forster, 

Bradford 
Lord  John  Hay,  Ripon 
Hon.  John  Cranch  Walker   Vivian, 

Truro 
Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen, 

ijondon  City 
James  Sunsfeld,  the  yonnger,  esquire, 

BalifoM 
Right  Eon.  John  Bright  (being  one  of 

the  people  called  Quakers,  made 

the  AflBrmation  required  by  Law), 

Birminahaim 
Feb  16, 1869— Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  £re(^ 
William  Patrick  Adam,  esquire,  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross 
George     Otto     Trevelyan,     esquire, 

tiawick  District  of  Burghs 
Right    Hon.     Lord    Otho    Auguttus 

FitxGerald,  Kildare 
Viscount  Castlerosse,  Kerry 
Sir  Robert  Porrett  Collier,  Plymcuth 
Right    Hon.    Henry    Austin    Bruce, 

Renfrew 

George  Toung,  esquire,  WigtCfwn  Dis^ 

trict  of  Burghs 
Right  lion.  Chichester S»xKa.^^'«SiaB^ 

son  Forteseue,  LouU^  >MS^n«^ 

Right  Hon.  Edward  S^*»^'*^^^"         _ 
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New  Members  jSurorfi— oont. 
Feb  16— Right    Hon.    Sir    Colman    Michael 
O'Loghlen,  baronet,  Clare 
Captain  Algernon  William  Fulke  Gre- 

▼ille,  Wettmeath 
Henry  Wilmot,  esquire,  Derby  County 
(Smtthem  Division) 
JV6  23— Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild, 

London  City 
Mar  1— Marquess  of  Hartington,  New  Radnor 
Charles  Paul  Phipps,  esquire,  West* 
bury 
Mar  9 — Henry  James,  esquire,  Taunton 
Moor  15— John    Cunliffe    Pickersgill    Cunliffe, 
esquire,  Bewdley 
Edward  Miall,  esquire,  Bradford 
Mar  16— Sir    Harcourt    Johnstone,   baronet, 
Scarborough 
Richard    Joseph    Derereaz,  esquire, 
Wexford  Borough 
Mar  18— Thomas  Whitworth,  esquire,  2>ra$rA«<ia 

New  Zealand  J  The  War  in 

Observations,  Earl  Granville  Feb  26,  382 

NicoL,  Mr.  J.  Dyce,  JBTtneardineshire 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  Leave,  113 
India— Bank  of  Bombay,  1186 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
527 

NoETH,  Colonel  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 

Army — Allowances  to  Troops  in  China  and 

Japan,  1463 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1171 
India — Banda  and  Eirwee  Booty,  1462 

NoBTHCOTE,    Eight    Hon.    Sir   S.    H., 

Devonshire,  N. 

Abyssinian  Expedition,  635 

Agriculture,  Department  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 499 

Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  116;  2a.  1413 

India — Bhore  Ghaut,  Railway  Accident  at,  485 
Native  Scholarships,  310 

Ireland— Established  Church — Value  of  En- 
dowments, 839 

Irish  Church,  2R.  1862,  2126 

Norwood,    Mr.   0.  M.,    Kingston-upon- 
Eidl 

Assessed  Rates,  628 

Bankruptcy.  Leave,  788 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  2R.  1025 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  (No.  2),  Leave, 

680 
County  Courts,  2R.  1561, 1572 

O'Briex,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 
Army — Ilorse  Guards  and  the  War  Office,  1107 

Military  Appointments,  354 
India— Civil  Service  Examinations,  841 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

88 
Supply — Abyssinian  Expedition,  Amendt.  645  ; 
Motion  to  report  Progress,  646,  648 

0*CoNOR  Don,  The,  Roscommon  Co, 
IreUuid— Fenian  Convicts,  Pardon  of,  159 


O'DoNOGHUE,  The,  Tralee 

Irish  Church,  2R.  2048 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  Leave,  122 ;  2R. 
1551 

O'Eeilly,  Mr.  M.  "W.,  Longford  Co. 
Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1157 
India — Military  Appointmenu,  1654 
Parliament— Dublin  City  Election,  832,  1543 
Sale  of  Liquors  on  Snnday  (Ireland),  2R.  989 

Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford,  Bill 

Z.  Bill  read  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  8,  800 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs),  Chatham 

Cuba — Imprisonment  of  a  British  Subject,  159 

Extradition.  Law  of,  1462 

Foreign  Office — Messrs.  Bidwell  and  Murray, 

1083 
Hayti,  Civil  War  in,  837 
Portugal— Cassells,  Mr.,  Case  of,  126,127 
Spain—-'*  Mermaid,"  Case  of  the,  1659 

"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  836 
United  States—"  Alabama"  Claims,  309 

Oatlawries  Bill 

c.  Read  1»  •  Feb  16 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 

Braxilian  Slave  Trade,  2R.  477 

Pakington,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  J.  8., 
Broitwich 

Army — Horse  Guards  and  the  War  OtBee^  1109 

Army  Estimates— Land  Forces,  1139,  1140, 
1145 

Education  in  Large  Towns,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 1247 

Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  026,  929 

Parliament — Bewdley  Writ,  665 

Palk,  Sir  L.,  Devonshire,  S, 

Cadastral  Survey,  1099 

Parliament— Address  in  Answer  to  the  Spee^i 

109 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  967 

Palmer,  Sir  R.,  Richmond 
Irish  Church,  2R..  Motion  for  Adjoammeot, 

1894.  ♦1906,2121 
Parliament — Bewdley  Writ,  667 

New  Writs,  18 
University  Tests,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjoamment, 
1054,  1416, 1428 

^Parliament 

LORDS— 

Hkb  Majesty's  Proclamation  for  dissolving 
the  present  Parliament,  and  declaring  the 
Calling  of  another,  dated  Nov.  11,  1868 

Hbb  Majesty's  Proclamation  in  Order  to  the 
Electing  and  Summoning  the  Sixteen  Peers 
of  Scotland,  dated  Nov.  11,  1868 

List  of  Ministry  (Mr.  Diseaku*b) 

List  of  Ministry  (Mb.  GiiaDsxoini'B) 

Roll  of  thb  Lords 

Lux  Qf  Mkmbkm  RiTVBmD 
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FiBUAMiirT— eoii<« 

MiiTiHo  OF  m  Niw  Pabltaioiit — ^The  Par- 
liament opened  by  Committioii  Dte  10, 1 

Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  presented 
and  approved  Dee  11, 11 

A  SpIICB  of  IBM  LOBDS  CoMMUSioirBBa 
Dee  10,  U 

House  adjourned  to  Thursdaj,  Feb  11 

delivered  by  The  Loan  CauicxLLOB  Feb  16, 23 

An  Annaiss  to  Hbb  Majistt  thereon  moved 
by  Tho  Earl  oF  CABTSFoaT  fthe  Motion 
being  seconded  by  The  Lord  Moaca),  and, 
after  short  debate,  agreed  to,  Nemine  DiS' 
eeniienie  Feb  16,  27 

Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
Whole  House  Feb  18, 104 

Order  [Feb  18]  disoharited  ;  Address  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  hordM  with  White  Staves 
Feb  22.  153 

Fvblie  Businets,  Question,  Lord  Chelmsford  ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Chancellor ;  short  debate 
thereon  Feb  18,  95 

HsB  Majbstt's  Ahswbb  to  thb  ASDRBSa 
reported  Feb  25,  283 

Chairman  of  Commiiteet — The  Lord  Redes- 
dale  appointed,  Nemine  Distentientet  to  take 
the  Chair  in  all  Committees  of  this  House 

'    for  this  Session  Feb  16 

Committee  for  PriviUgee — appointed  Feb  16 

Sub-Committee  for  the  Joumale  —  appointed 
Feb  16 

Appeal  CammitUe — appointed  Feb  16 

Receivers  and  Tryere  of  PeHtione — appointed 
Feb  16 

Chairman  of  CommitteeK-Observations,  Lord 
Redesdale  Fd»  25,  284 

Easter  Bolydays — Notiee^ffudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory  —  Question,  Lord  Cairns  ;  Answer, 
Earl  GranTille  Mar  8,  798 

Business  of  the  House 

Bills  relating  to  Ireland—  Question,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde ;  Answer,  Earl  Gran- 
ville Feb  23, 198 

Despatch  ofBusinessinParliament — Joint  Com' 
mifretf— Moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  whether  any  facili- 
ties can  be  given  for  the  despatch  of  business 
in  Parliament,  especially  In  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  two  Houses''  {The  Earl 
Oranville)  Mar  15,  1309  ;  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
Select  Committee  appointed ;  List  of  the 
Committee ;  Message  sent  to  the  Commons 
to  acquaint  them  therewith 

Message  from  the  Commons  that  they  have 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  of  six  Mem- 
bers to  join  with  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  House  Mar  18,  1618 

Message  from  the  Commons  [March  18];  Se- 
lect Committee  to  meet  forthwith  Mir  18, 
1787 

0/iee  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and 
Mce  of  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod — select  Committee  appointed ;  Lial  of 
the  Committee  Feb  22, 153 

VOL.  OXCIV.  [tHIBD  8KBIB8.]  i<Bm.    * 


Parlximiht— e^f. 


PrivaU  Bills 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  receive  any 
petition  for  a  Prirate  Bill  after  Monday  the 
22nd  of  March  next  [and  other  Orders] 
Fe5  25,  300   . 

Standing  Order  Committee  on,  appointed  ;  List 
of  the  Committee  Feb  26,  351 

All  petitions  relating  to  Standing  Orders 
which  shall  be  presented  during  the  present 
Session  referred  to  the  Standing  Order  Com- 
mittee, unless  otherwise  ordered  Feb  26,  351 

Opposed  Private  Bills,  Committee  appointed 
and  nominated  ;  List  of  the  Committee 
Feb  26,  351 

Ordered,  '*  That  the  time  limited  by  the  order 
of  the  25th  of  Februnry  last  for  the  recep- 
tion of  petitions  for  Private  Bills  be  extended 
to  the  first  sitting  day  after  the  recess  at 
Easter"  {The  Chairman  of  Committees) 
Marll,  1054 

Standing  Order  No.  179.  Sects.  1  and  2  sus- 
pend^ ;  and  the  time  for  depositing  petitions 
praying  to  be  heard  against  Private  Bills, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Ilouse,  extended  to  the 
first  day  on  which  the  House  shall  sit  after 
the  recess  at  Easter  3£cir  18,  1618 

commons- 
Muting  OF  THB  Niw  Pabuamiht  Dec  10 

The  House  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  :— 

and  being  returned, 
Chcieeofa  Speaker — The  Right  Honourablo 

John  Erelyn  Denison  unanimously  called  to 

the  Chair 
Mr.  Speaknr  reported  Her  Majesty's  Approval, 

and  took  the  Oath,   with  other  Membera 

Dec  11 

Tub  Qobir's  Spiich  reported ;  Resolution 
for  an  humble  Address  thereon  mored  by  Mr. 
H.  CowpiB  (the  Motion  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Mordxlla)  Feb  16,  52 ;  after  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to  ;  and  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  said  Address 

Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and  agreed  to  ; 
to  be  presented  by  the  Whole  House  Feb  18, 
106 

Order  discharged  {Mr,  Gladstone) ;  Address  to 
be  presented  by  Privy  Councillors  Feb  22, 
164 

Hbb  Majbstt's  Answxb  to  thb  Addbxib 
reported  Feb  25,  308 

Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms  (Bouse  ef 

Commons)— Standing  Committee  appointed 

and  nominated  Feb  17,  94 
Printing  —  Select  Committee  appointed  and 

nominated  Feb  18, 123 
Public  Petitions — Select  Committee  appointed 

and  nominated  Feb  19,  152 
Selection — Committee  of  Selection  nominated ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  23,  279 
Public  Accounts — Committee  nominated ;  List 

of  the  Committee  Jfor  1,  470 
Business  of  the  Houses  Question,  Mr.  Fawoett ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  short  debate  thAcoAi^ 

ifar  II,  1092  ,  .^ 

Despatch  of  Business  in   Parli^'^'''%^sg^ 

CommitUe,    Observations^    feA-*  - 

3£ar  U,  \\S^ 

4  I> 
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Paruambrt — eonL 

MesMge  from  the  Lords  Mar  15 

Lords'  Message  considered  Mar  16,  1060 
Moved,  **That  a  Select  Committee  of  Six 
Members  be  appointed  to  join  with  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  bjr  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  mentioned  in  their  Lordships'  Message  of 
Monday  15th  Haroh^  to  consider  whether  any 
facilities  can  be  given  for  the  Despatch  of 
Business  in  Parliament,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses "  {Mr, 
GladtUme) ;  Motion  agreed  to  ;  List  of  the 
Committee 

Message  to  the  Ijords 

Message  from  the  Lords 

Lords'  Message  considered  Mar  18, 1759 ;  Or- 
ders made  thereon 

Ea$ter  Reeett,  Question,  Mr.  Hardcastle; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  22, 157 :  Obser- 
Tations,  Mr.  Ayrton  Mar  3,  556 ;  Question, 
Mr.  Uadfleld  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  9, 
955 

Privilege  and  Order 

CommiUeefor  Privileges — appointed  Feb  16 

Standing  Orders — Select  Committee  nomi- 
nated ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  23,  279 

Private  Business — Railway  Bills,  Resolntions 
{Mr.Dodson)  Feb  18, 105  ;  after  short  debate, 
agrerd  to 

Resolutions  Feb  19, 123 

Rules  of  Debate—University  Tests  Bill,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Speaker  Jfar  16, 1467 


Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
"  to  inquire  into  the  present  modes  of  con- 
ducting Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elec- 
tions, in  order  to  proyide  further  guarantees 
for  their  tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom" 
{Mr.  Secretary  Bruce)  Mar  4,  648 ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  ;  List  of  the 
Committee,  663 

Nomination   Days,    Question,    Mr.    Brydges 

TYillyams  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  9,  952 
Moved,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Select 
Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
various  methods  of  taking  Votes  by  Ballot 
which  are  at  present  in  use  in  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  and  in  other  Countries, 
together  with  any  modifications  thereof 
which  may  bo  suggested,  and  to  report  upon 
the  most  eflScient  and  convenient  system  of 
Balloting"  {Mr,  Leatham)  Mar  16,  1470; 
after  long  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 
Moved,  "That  the  Select  Committee  consist  of 
twenty-one  Members"  {Mr.  Bruce)  Mar  10, 
1546  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
List  of  the  Committee 


Parliamentary  Proceedings  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  !*•  Frb  22  (No.  7) 

Read  2"^  after  debate  Mar  4,  588 

Question,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury ;  Answer, 
Earl  Granville  ;  short  debate  thereon  Mar  8, 
709 


Parochial  ScIiooIb  (Scotland)  Bill 

{The  Duke  of  ArgyU) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  1*  Feb  25,  284        (No.  1 1) 
Read  2%  after  debate  Mar  18,  1759 

Party  Processions  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  William  Johnston,  The  O'Donoghve) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  W,  Johnston)  Feb  1 8, 129, 
Bill  ordered  ;  read  l^'*  [Bill  6] 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*" 
Mar  16,  1547 ;  after  short  debate.  Moved, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjoamed"  {Mr. 
StaepooU) ;  A.  113,  N.  70  ;  M.  43  ;  DeUte 
adjourned 

Patent  Laws 

Question,  Mr.  James  Howard ;  Aniwer,  Tha 
Attorney  General  Feb  26,  356 

Patten,   Eight  Hon.    Colonel  J.  W., 
Lancashire,  N. 
Ireland — Wetherall,  Sir  £.  R.,   Appointment 

of,  751,  753,  754,  755,  756 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  Leare,  1545 

Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham  S. 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramwajs.  2R.  Ameodi 

542 
Nary — Greenwich  Hospital,  717 
Rateable  Property,  Leave,  185 
Revenue  Officers,  2R.  Amendt.  1576 

Peek,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Surrey,  Mid. 
False  Weights  and  Measures,  dco.  736 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Leicestershire^   S. 
Agriculture,  Department  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 500 

Pembebton,  Mr.  E.  L.,  JKenf,  JS. 
Heme  Bay  Oyster  Company,  407,  838 

Peterborough,  Bishop  of 

China — Missionaries  in,  942 

Pharmacy  Act  (1868)  Amendment  Bill 

{Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Snr  Graham  Montgfomery) 
e.  Act  read  ,  considered  in  Committee  ;  a    Beso* 

lution  agreed  to  Mar  4,  683  ;  Bill  ordered  ; 

read  1°  •  [Bill  37] 

PiM,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 
Post  Office— Mail  Packet  Contracta,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  1307 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Committeo. 

984 

PocHiN,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Stafford  Bo. 
False  Weights  and  Measures,  Ac.  738 

Playfair,   Dr.   L.,   JSdinbur^h   and  Si. 
Andr&w^s  UhiversiUet 
UniTertity  TMti,  30.  1488 
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PoLLABD  -  TJrqithakt,    Mt.    W.,    West" 
meath  Co. 
False  Weighti  and  Measures,  ^o,  727 
Income  Tnx,  Res.  1531 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address,  283 
Scotland — Poor  Law,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
622 

Poor  Law 

Atsetted  Rates  BiU,  Question,  Mr.  C.  Forster ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  8,  842 

Birmingham  Board  of  Ouardiam,  Question, 
Mr.  Dixon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  22, 
1901 

JDittriet  Atylunu,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  22,  1809 

Diiiriet  Medical  Officers  {Birmingham) ,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bromley-Davenport ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Goschen  ilfar  11, 1089 

Fever  Patients,  Conveyance  of,  Question,  Cap- 
tain Dawson-Damer ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Mar  1,  411  ;  Question,  Captain  Daw^n- 
Damer  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  4,  626 

CfUbert  Unions,  Question,  Mr.  Mttford;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Goschen  Mar  4,  626 

Ireland-' Medical  and  Educational  Chcurges, 
Question,  Mr. Gregory;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton 
Feb  25.  303 

Mines,  Rating  of.  Question,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Jfar  1,  407 

Paupers,  Emigration  of.  Question,  Sir  Thomas 
Lloyd ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Jfar  4,  627 

Payment  of  Rates  by  Owners,  Question,  Mr. 
liddell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  1,  409 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  Question,    Mr. 

Kavanagh ;   Answer,  Mr.  M'Mahon  Ifor  2, 

484 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Gregory  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 

Mar  16, 1466 

Poor  Law  {Ireland)-^ Area  of  Rating,  Question, 
Mr.  M'Mahon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue /V6  18,  111 

Poor  Law  (Scotland) — Assessments,  Question, 
Mr.  Craufurd  ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 
Mar  12,  1188 

Poor  Law  (Scotland),  Moved,  "That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
oi^mtion  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  ;  and 
whether  any  and  what  Amendments  should 
be  made  therein"  (Afir.  Craufurd)  Mar  2, 
513 ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  533 
Moved,  **  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor 
Law  (Scotland)  do  connist  of  Nineteen  Mem* 
bers  "  (Mr.  Craufurd)  Mar  10;  debate  arising; 
debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Question  [10th  March].  "  That  the  Select 
Committee  on  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  do  con- 
sist of  Nineteen  Members  "  {Mr,  Craufurd) ; 
Question  again  proposed  ;  Debate  resumed 
Mar  17,  1617;  Motion  withdrawn ;  Select 
Committee  to  consist  of  Twenty  Members  ; 
List  of  the  Committee 

Poor  Rates,  Exemptions  from.  Question,  Mr. 
Wheelhouse  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Feb  26, 
356 

Poor  Relief  Assessment,  Question,  Mr.  Gourl^y ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Jfar  2,  485 


Poor  Law — eont. 

Rates  and  Taxes,  CoUection  of.  Question,  Sir 

John  Simeon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  8, 

839 
Sick  Poor  Asylums,  Question,  Mr.  M'Cullagh 

Torrens ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  9,  954 
Woods,  Rating  of.  Question,  Mr.  Kekewich  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Mar  1,  411 

Boor  Law  (Ireland)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  MMahon,  Mr,  Blake,  Mr,  Downing,  Mr, 

Stacpoole) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  V  Feb  24  [Bill  18] 

PoRTMAX,  Lord 
Habitual  Criminals,  2R.  691 

Portugal — Case  of  Mr,  J.  ComoIU,  a  British 
Subject 
Question,  Mr.  Winterbotham  ;  Aniwer,  Mr. 
Otway  Feb  19,  125 

Post  Horse  and  Carriage  Licences  Duties 
Acts  read :— Moved,  "  That  this  House  will  im- 
mediately resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  said  Acts "  {Mr.  Alderman  W, 
Lawrence)  Mar  16.  1523 ;  after  short  de- 
bate, Motion  withdrawn 

Post  Office 

AmeriecM  Mail  Contracts,  Question,  Mr.  Bastey ; 
Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  5» 
716 

Book  Post,  ^c.  Question,  Mr.  Stapleton  ;  An- 

.  swer.  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  12, 
1188;  Question,  Mr.  Macfie;  Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  22,  1895 

Electrie  Telegraphs,  (lue%iion,  Mr.  Samuelson; 
Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  19, 
1787 

Foreign  Mails,  Question,  Mr.  Alderman  W. 
Lawrence  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton  Feb  19, 124 

Jnman  Mail  Service  Contract,  Question,  Mr. 
Graves  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Mar  12.  1186 

Life  Assurances,  Question,  Mr.  Wells  ;  An- 
swer. The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  12, 
1188 

Mail  Packet  Contracts,  Amendt.  on  Committee 
of  Supply  Mar  12.  To  leave  out  from  •'  That" 
and  add  *'  the  Contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Postmaster  General  with  Messrs.  Cunard 
and  Co.  and  Mr.  William  Inman  for  the  con- 
Teyance  of  Mails  from  this  Country  to  the 
United  States  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  this  House"  (ifr.  Seely),  1281  : 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words,  Ac. ;" 
aHer  debate.  Question  put,  A.  86,  N.  115; 
M.  29 ;  words  added ;  main  Question,  aa 
amended,  agreed  to 

United  States,  Mails  to  the.  Questions,  Mr. 
Crawford.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  ;  Answers,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington  ifar  16,  1464 

Stomoway,  Question,  Mr.  Grieve  ;  Answer, 
The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  22^  Uaa 


Potter,  Mr.  E.,  Carlisle 

Printworks  ReguIat'iQa^^'^^V^ 
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PoTTEB,  Mr.  T.  Bayley,  Rochdale 
Foreign  Office— Meitn.  fiidwell  and  Marraj. 
1083 

Peice,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Tewkesbury 
Armj — Militia  Quartermasters,  630 

PrifUioorhs  Regtdation 

Moved,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  hoars  of  toil  of  the  women  and  children 
employed  in  Printworks  ought  to  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  hours  of  toil  of  the  women  and 
children  employed  in  factories"  {Mr,  Charley) 
Mar  16,  1535  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 

Property f  Appropriation  of 
Moved,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Return  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament  whereby 
property  belonging  to  any  person,  corporation, 
or  trust  has  been  taken  from  such  person, 
corporation,  or  trust  without  their  consent, 
and  without  securing  to  them  full  compen- 
sation for  the  property  so  taken,  or  without 
offence  being  charged  against  such  person, 
corporation,  or  trust  justifying  such  confisca' 
tion  ( The  Lord  Redetdale)  Mar  5,  684 
Amende,  to  leave  out  from  ('*  consent ")  and  in- 
sert (*'  together  with  the  reasons  stated  in 
such  Acts  for  the  appropriation  of  such 
property  ")  ( The  Earl  Granville) ;  after  short 
debate,  Amendt.  and  original  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Raikes,  Mr.  H.  C,  Chester 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  U15 
Ireland — Representation  of,  357 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  1348 
University  Tests,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
1451 

Itaihcays 
Railway  Accidents,  Questions,  Observations, 
Mr.  Selwin-Ibbetson  ^far  6,  737  —  at  the 
Swindon  Station,  Question,  Mr.  Cadogan ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bright  Mar  18,  1656 
CommuniccUion  between  Railway  Passengers 
and  Guard,  Question.  Mr.  11.  B.  Sheridan ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bright  Mar  22,  1903 
(See  India — Parliament — Ireland) 

Rateable  Property  Bill 

{Mr.  Gosehen,  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  Mr.  Ayrtm) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Gosehen)  Feb  22,  185  ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate ;  read  1°  * 

[Bill  11] 
Question,  Mr.  Liddell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gosehen 
Mar  18,  1660 

Rateable  Property  (Metropolis)  Bill 

{Mr.  Gosehen,  Mr,  Arthur  Peel,  Mr,  Ayrton) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Gosehen)  Feb  22,  170  ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  debate  ;  read  l^*  [Bill  12] 

Eathbone,  Mi,  W,,  Liverpool 

Bankruptcy,  Leave,  790 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Commit- 
tee, 975 


Bead,  Mr.  0.  S.,  Norfolk,  JB. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  2001,  2003 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  2R.  1025 
Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  an  Address*  236 


Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill 

{Mr,  Locke  King,   Mr,    Bouverie,    Mr,   Hinde 

Palmer,  Mr,  ffeadlam) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Locke  King)  Mar  9, 956 ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate 
Read  !«•  ifar  11  [Bill  45] 

Bedesdale,  Lord 
Appropriation  of  Property,  Motion  for  a  R»* 

turn,  684,  690,  691 
Chairman  of  Committees,  284 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  2a.  804 
Parliamentaiy  Prooeedbgt,  2R.  596,  799 

Seed,  Mr.  0.,  ffiaekneg 

Metropolis>-Victona  Park»  486 
Tasmania— Public  Worship,  1085 

Registration  of  Voters 
Moved, "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoloted, 
to  inquire  into  the  Laws  affecting  the  Regis- 
tration of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Elec- 
tion of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  Ar 
Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  and  te  rs- 
port  whether  any  and  what  amendroenti  sn 
required  therein "    {Mr,  Harcouri)  Mar  9t 
970  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  984 

Representation  of  the  People  Act  (1887) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Benry  B,  Sheridan^  Mr,  OowrUy) 

c.  The  Raiepaying  Clauses,  Question,  Mr.  Cbarisi 
Forster;  Answer,  Mr.  Oladstone  Feb  \% 
121  ^Registration  of  Householders,  Qs* 
tion,  Mr.  Eustace  Smith ;  Answer,  lir. 
Gladstone  Feb  22,  167 

Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  H,  B,  Sheridan)  Mer% 
510  ;  Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate 

Read  1°  *  Mar  10  [Bill  45] 

Representative  Peers  (ScotUmd  and  Ire- 
land) BiU 

{Mr,  StapUton,  Colonel  French,  Colonel  Stepney) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  StapUton)  Mar  0,  984  ; 

BiU  ordered,  after  debate  ;  read  1^ •[Bill 41] 

Revenue  Officers  Bill 

{Mr,  Monk,  Sir  Barry  Vemey,  Mr,  Crau/uri) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Monk)  Fd>  33,  271 ; 

Bill  ordered,  after  debate ;  read  1«  •  [Bill  14] 
Moved,    "That    the    Bill    be  now  x«ad  2*'^ 

Mar  17,  1673 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add  "npon 

this  day  six  months "  (Jfr.  Pease) ;   after 

debate,  Question  pot,  *'Tbat  *now/  Ao.;** 

A.  88,  N.  207;    M.    119;   worda  added; 

main    Question,   as   amendied,  agreed  to  ; 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months 
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BiCHABD,  Mr.  H.,  Merihyr  Tydfil 

Irish  Cbaroh,  2R.  1967 

Rivers^  Pollution  of 
Question,  Mr.  James  Iloward;   Answer,  Mr. 
Brace  Feb  23, 203 

Roman  Catholic  Charities  and  Reyistra- 
tion  of  Burials 
Moved,  '*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  23 
and  24  Vic.  0.  134,  being  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Law  regarding  Roman  Catholic  Charities, 
and  into  that  of  any  Acts  passed  subse- 
qneotly  to  the  passing  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Act,  which  may  ot  may  have  been 
held  to  modify  or  alter  the  operation  of  the 
above  Act,  or  which  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  thereof;  and  into  the  operation  of 
the  Act  02  Geo.  3,  c.  146,  and  into  that  of 
the  27  and  28  Vic.  c.  97,  which  Acts  relate 
to  the  Registration  of  Burials "  (Mr.  New- 
degcds)  Feb  26, 384 ;  Question  put,  A.  46, 
N.  85  ;  M.  39 

BoMiLLY,  Lord 

Habitual  Criminals,  2R.  692;  Comm.  cl  10, 
Amendt.  1329,  1330,  1332  :  el  14,  1841 ; 
Amendt.  1342 

Royal  Patriotic  I\md  Office 

Question,  Mr.  Locke  lung ;  Answer,  Mr. 
CardweU  Mar  16, 1465 

BussELL,  Earl 

Bankruptcy,  102 

Brazilian  Slave  Trade,  Comm.  623 
Education,  Public,  805 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  605 

EussELL,  Colonel  Sir  W.,  Norwich 
Army  Estimates^Land  Foroei,  1167 

Eyij^T)S,  Mr.  P.,  Warrinyton 

Army  Estimates — Land  Forces,  1171 
Government  Contractors,  482 
Parliament — Dumfriesshire  Election,  ICotion 
for  a  Committee,  195 

St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  J.,  Cornwall y  W, 

County  Courts,  2R.  1569 
Mines,  Rating  of,  407 
Stannaries,  I^ave,  399 

St.  David'b,  Bishop  of 
China— Missionaries  in,  941 

^t,  Michael  and  St,  Oeorye,  Order  of 
Question,  Mr.  Raikes;  Answer,  Mr.  Moniell 
Mar  15, 1348 

Sale  of  liquors  Bill 

{Sir  Wilfrid  Lavoton,  Mr.  BaxUy,  Mr.  JkUuHxy) 

e.  Aetsraul ;  considered  in  Committee  ;  a  Resola- 
tion  agreed  to;  Dill  ordered;  read  1"* 
Feb  23  [BiU  10] 


Sale  of  Liquon  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  BID 

(Mr.  O^Reiliy,  Mir.  Pirn,  Mr.  Peel  Daweon) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l""*  Mar  1  [Bill  29] 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2** "  Mar  9, 

989 
Amendt.  to  leave  ont  "now,"  and  add  "upon 
this  day  six  months "  {Mr.  Murphy) ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  *'  That  '  now,'  d(c. ;"  after 
short  dehate,  Amendt.  withdrawn  ;  main 
Question  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^ 

Salisbuby,  Marquess  of 

Bankruptcy,  96 

Education,  Public,  818 

Gk>vemor  General  of  India,  2R.  1070 

Habitual  Criminals,   IR.  348;   Comm.  el.  4, 

1313, 1316 ;  el.  10, 1333 ;  el  13, 1338 ;  el.  14, 

1340,  1342 
Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2R.  588,  617,  620, 

799 

Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Attorney  Oener<U/or  Ireland,  Mr. 

Chichester  Forteseue) 

«.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland)  Mar  16,  1543 ;  Bill  ordered,  alter 
short  debate ;  read  1»  *  [Bill  56] 

Read  2«  *ifar  19 
Committee*;  Report  Ifor  23 


Salmon  Fishery  Leyislation 
Question,  Mr.  Liddell ;  Answer,  Blr.  Knatoh- 
bull-Uugessen  Mar  23,  2003 

Samitda,  Mr.  J.  D'A.,  Tower  Hamlets 

Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  919 
Rateable  Property  (Metropolis),  Leave,  188 

Samttelsox,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 

Electric  Telegraphs,  1787 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1401 

Sashtelson,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Cheltenham 

Slave  Trade— Brasilian  Vessels,  354 

SAinx)N,  Viscount,  Liverpool 
Education  in  Large  towns.  Motion  for  a  Com* 

mittee,  1233 
Registration  of  Voters,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 

980 

Sanitary  Acts 
Question,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil;  Answer,  Mr. 
Brace  Mar  23,  2000 


Sat  First — see  New  Peers 


ScLATEn-Booxn,  Mr.  O.,  Hampshire,  iV. 

Post  OflBoe— Mail  Packet  Contracts,  MotiA^Cast 
a  Committee,  1307 
MaiU  to  the  United  States,  l^A^ 
Supply — Abyssinian  Expedition^  ^^^      ^"^nK^C^i^ 
Treasury  ^mo^^  C«wi5C\NMSMs«k>  ^  Okv«  -» 
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Scotland 

Agriculture  —  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Oartwright ; 
Answeis  Mr.  KnatchbulUHogesien  Mar  15, 

1355 
Education,  Question,  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  AdTOcate  Mar  22, 1904 

Faagot  Votes  in  Scotch  Conntiee,  Amendt.  on 
Committee  of  Suppljr  Mar  12,  To  leave  out 
from  "  That,"  and  add  "an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  fiouse.  Return,  in  a 
tabulated  form,  from  each  county  in  Soot- 
land  showing  the  total  number  of  non- 
resident proprietors  qualified  to  vote  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  distinguishing  in 
separate  columns  the  number  of  those  whose 
property  in  such  county  as  shown  by  the 
Valuation  Roll  is  of  less  annual  value  than 
£100,  £50,  £20,  and  £U,  and  also  those 
at  and  under  £10  respeotiyely  ;  showing 
the  nature  of  the  qualification  whether  Fiars, 
Life  llenters,  Superiors,  or  Feuars ;  also  the 
number  of  such  County  Voters  resident 
within  any  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Burgh 
within  each  county  respectively  "  (Mr,  Crau- 
furd),  1253 ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
words,  &c, ; "  after  debate,  Amendt.  with- 
drawn 

Faggot  Voting  in  Peehleahire,  Petition  pre- 
sented {Sir  Edward  Colebrooke) ;  Questions, 
Sir  Graham  Montgomery ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Speaker  Mar  12,  1185 

Law  of  Hypothec  tti.  Moved,  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scot- 
land {The  Earl  of  Airlie)  Mar  12,  1178  ; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  1184 :  Question,  The  Duke 
of  Cleveland ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Airlie 
Mar  18,  1652 

Poor  Law  {Scotland) — Astestmetttt,  Question, 
Mr.  Craufurd ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 
3far  12, 1188 

Poor  Ixxw  (Scotland),  Moved,  *'  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland  ;  and 
whether  any  and  what  Amendments  should 
be  made  therein"  (Mr,  Craufurd)  Mar  2, 
513  ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  533 
Moved,  "That  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor 
Law  (Scotland)  do  consist  of  Nineteen  Mem- 
bers" (A/r.  Craufurd) Mar  ]0;  debate  arising; 
debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Do- 
bate  on  Question  [10th  March],  "  That  the 
Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  (Scotland) 
do  consist  of  Nineteen  Members "  {Mr. 
Craufurd) ;  Question  again  proposed ;  De- 
bate resumed  Mar  17,  1617  ;  Motion  with- 
drawn ;  Select  Committee  to  consist  of 
Twenty  Members;  List  of  the  Committee 

Portpatrick  Harbour  and  Lighthouse,  Question, 
Lord  Garlies  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bright  Feb  18, 
110  ;  Question,  Sir  John  Hay  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Ayrton  Mar  18,  1656  ;  Observations,  Lord 
Garlies  Fd>  26,  367 ;  Reply,  Mr.  Bright, 
871 

Queen* s  Remembrancer,  Question,  Mr.  Miller ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  12,  1187 


iSeotZotui— eont. 

Salmon  Fisheries,  Address  for, "  Return  of  the 
rent  or  value  of  the  stake  or  bag-net  fish- 
ings in  Scotland  as  the  same  appear  in  the 
valuation  roll  of  the  counties  or  burghs 
within  which  such  fishings  are  situate,  with 
their  rental  for  each  year  as  shown  in  the 
valuation  rolls  for  the  last  ten  years  "  {Lord 
Abinger)  Mar  It,  1082  ;  after  short  debate, 
Addrai  agreed  to 

Scott,  Lord  H.  J.  M.  D.,  Hampshire ^  S. 
Scotland — Faggot  Votes  in  Scotch  Countiei^ 
Motion  for  a  Return,  1273 

ScouRFiELD,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Pemhrokeshire 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  1399 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  922 
Parliamentary  and   Municipal    Eleotions,  lo- 

struction  to  Committee,  1508 
Supply— Report,  539 

Sea  Birds  Freservation  Bill 

{Mr.  Sykes,  Mr,  Clay,  Mr,  Ward  Jackson) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (ifi*;  Sykes)  Feb  26,  401 ; 
Bill  ordered 
Readl»*ifarl  [BiU28] 

Read  2^,  after  short  debate  Mar  5, 776 
Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  18 

Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mir,  Blake,  Viscount  Burke,  Colonel  AMmkf, 

Mr.  Kavanagh) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  I''  •  Mar  15  [BiU  51] 

Sea,  Rule  of  the  Road  at 
Observations,   Sir    John    Hay  ;     Reply,   Mr. 
Bright  Feb  26,  371 

Seeds  Adulteration  Bill   (Mr,  WeSby,  Mr. 

Brand,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-BcKtch,  Mr,  Reaij 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1^  *  Mar  12  [Bill  tf] 

Seely,  Mr.  C,  Lincoln 
Post  Office— Mail  Packet  Contraota,  Mote 
for  a  Committee,  1281 

Select  Vestries 

BiU,p-o  formd,  read  1»*  Feb  16 

Selkibe,  Earl  of 
Scotland — Hypothec,  Law  of,   MotioQ  for  a 
Committee,  1184 

Selwin-Ibbetsox,  Mr.  H.  J.,  JEsseXf  W, 

Beer  Houses,  Leave,  403 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  LeaTe,92;  2R. 

1036 
Railway  Accidents,  737 

Setmottb,  Bear-Admiral  G.  H.,  Antrim 
Co, 
Role  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  371 
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Shaftesburt,  Earl  of 

China — MiMionaries  in,  946 

Habitual  Criminali,  1 R.  346  ;  2R.  697  ;  Comm. 
el  4,  1311,  1312,  1310,  1316,  1319;  el.  10, 
1323  ;  cL  13,  1338 ;  cl.  17,  1348 

Shaw,  Mr.  E.,  Burnley 
Army — Canteens,  1464 

Shaw,  Mr.  W.,  Bandon 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1733 

Shebidan,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Dudley 

Communication  between  Railwaj  Pasiengen 

and  Guard,  1903 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  Leare,  S86 
Representation   of  the    People    Act   (1867) 

Amendment,  Leave,  510 

Simeon,  Sir  J.,  Isle  of  Wight 
Rates  and  Taxes,  Collection  of,  839 

SmoK,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.,  Dewshury 

County  Courts,  2R.  1567 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  (County  Palatine  of 

Lancaster),  2R.  775 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  569 

Slave  Trade 

Brazilian  Veiteli,  Question,  Mr.  Henry 
Samuelson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  26, 
354—  Wett  Coait  of  Africa,  Question,  Sir 
William  Ilutt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mar  8,  831 

Oape  Cdony^Entlavemeni  of  Kaffir  Children, 
Question,  Mr.  R.  Fowler ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Monsell ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  19, 128 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stockport 

India— Budget,  The,  201 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  TynewmUh,  Sfc, 

Assessed  Rates,  Leaye,  325 

Post  Office— Mail  Packet  Conirmoti,  ^lotion  for 

a  Committee.  1297 
Registration  of  Householders,  157 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  JFestminsfer 

District  Asylums,  1899 

SoLicrroB    General,    The    (Sir  J.    D. 
Coleridge),  Exeter 

Durhnro,  UniTersity  of,  1898 
•Irish  Church,  2R.  1938 
University  Tests,  Leave,  272  ;  2R.  1041, 1046, 
1054,  1457 

SoMEKSET,  Duke  of 

China — Missionaries  in,  933 
Governor  General  of  India,  2R.  1078 

Spain 
Cuba — Impritenment  of  a   British   Subject, 

Question.  Mr.   Crum-Ewing;  Answer,  Mr. 

Otway  Feb  22,  159 
*' Mermaid,**  the.  Case  of  Question,  Mr.  Ilead- 

1am  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Otway  Mar  18, 1659 
*'  Tornado"  the.  Case  of.  Question,  Mr.  Ben- 

tinek ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ofway  Mar  S,  836 


Speaker,  The  (Eight  Hon.  J.  E.  Deni- 

80n)  Nottinghamshire,  iV. 
Controverted  Elections,  52 
Established  Church  (Ireland),  Leave,  469 
Ireland — Fenian  Speeches  at  Cork,  1661 
Parliament — Opening  of  the  Session,  16 

Rules  of  Debate,  1469 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal    Elections,  In* 

struction  to  Committee,  1496 
Party  Processions  (Irvland),  2R.  1558 
Scotland— Faggot  Votes  in  Peeblesshire,  1185 
Speaker,  Approval  of  the,  12,  13 
University  Tests,  2R.  1451 


Special  and  Common  Juries 
Question,    Viscount    Enfield  ;    Answer,    The 
Attorney  General  Feb  26,  352 


Stacpoole,  Mr.  W.,  Iknis 

India— Tonk,  Nawab  of,  310 

Ireland — Fisheries,  Inspectors  of,  830 ; — Com- 
missioners of,  1084 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  1558 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland),  2R.  993 


Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  Beaumaris 
Sea  Birds  Preservation,  2R.  775 

Stannaries   Bill  {Mr.  St.  Aubyn,   Mr.  Pen- 

darves  Vivian,  Mr.  Brydgee  WxUyams,  Mr. 

Kekewieh) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  St.  Aubyn)Feb  26,399; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate ;  read  1<>  * 
Read  2«  *  Mar  12  [BUI  24] 


Stansfeld,     Mr.    J.    (Lord     of 
Treasury),  Halifax 
Land,  Transfer  of,  2000 


the 


Stapleton,  Mr.  J.,  Bermch-on-Tweed 

County  Courts,  2R.  1569 
Post  OflBce — Postage  on  Newspapers,  1188 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  959 
Representative  Peers  (Scotland  and  Ireland), 
Leave,  984 


Statutes,  Revision  of  the 
Question,  Mr.  Hadfleld  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  Mar  18, 1653 

Stevensox,  Mr.  J.  C,  South  Shields 
Durham,  University  of,  1897 

Stone,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Navy — Government  Dockyards,  Reductions  in 
the,  377 

Stuart,  Colonel  J.  F.  D.  C. ,  ^^^^'''^ 
Oardtff  Dooks^  AqavI^^V^  \x^  >^».» 
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Sullivan,   Eight  Hon.   E.    (Attomey 
General  for  Ireland),  Ifamw 

IrelAnd — Bjuikniptoy  Law,  1355 

Fiaberiet,    lospecton    o(  831; — CommiB- 
sionen  of,  1085 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1814 
F«rliAinent~Drogheda  Writ,  797 

Dublin  (City)  Election,  1543 
Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland),  Leave,  1548 

Sunday  Trading  Bill 

{Mr.  ThomoM  Hughes,  Lard  Claud  HamiUon) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !••  i^Vft  18  [Bill  5] 

Mored,  *<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  Mar  3, 

557 
Amendt.  to  leave  ont  "  now,**  and  add  '*  upon 
ibis  day  six  months "  {Mr.  Taylor) ;  after 
short  debate,  Question  proposed,  "  That 
'  now,'  &o. ;"  Amendt.  withdrawn  ;  main 
Question  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^ 

SUFFZT 

Committee  on  Motion,  "  That  a  Supply  be 
granted  to  ITer  Majesty  ; "  Queen's  Speech 
referred  ;  Motion  considered  ;  Resolved, 
^  That  a  Supply  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  " 
Feb  22;  Resolution,  «' That  a  Supply  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,"  reported,  and  agreed 
to  Nem.  Con,  Feb  23,  279 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  26,  383 — Citil 

SiRTIGI  SuPPLIMIIfTABT   ESTDIATI — Resolu- 

tion — Resolution  reported,  and,  after  short 
debate,  agreed  to  Mar  2,  536 

Cobsidered  in  Committee  Mar  4,  641 — ^Abts- 
siHZAir  ExpiDiTioR — Movcd,  "That  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  £3,000,000,  be  granted,  &q,  " 
{ The  Chancellor  of  the  Exetiequer) ;  after 
short  debate,  Moved,  ^'  That  the  Chairman 
do  report  Progress  "(^iV  Patrick  CBrien), 
646 ;  after  further  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn ;  original  Question  put,  and  agreed 
tn  ;  Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to 
Mar  5,  773 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  5,  770 — Dxrx- 
oiBNCiis — Resolutions  reported  Mar  8 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  8,  863— Nayt 
EsTiMATis — Resolutions  reported  Mar  9 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  11,  llll — Abut 
EsTiiCATXS— Resolutions  reported  Mar  12 

Sydney,  Viscount  (Lord  Chamberlain) 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Her  Majesty's  Answer,  283 

Sykes,  Colonel  W.  H.,  Aberdeen  City 
Annuity  Tax  ( Edinburgh),  Leare,  283 
Army — Cartridge-making,  410 
Bay  8 water  Market  and  Baths,  2R.  542 
India — Indian  Officers,  Return  of,  204 
Metropolis  Gas  Bills,  303 
Navy — Instructions    to    Officers    on    Foreign 

Stations,  1353,  1354 
Navy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  913 
Parliament — Returns,  111 
Revenue  Officers,  2R.  158S 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  219 

Sykes,  Mr.  C,  Yorkshire y  E.  M. 

Sea  Birds  Preservation,  Leave,  404  ;  2R.  776 


Synan,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerick  Co. 
Sheep  and  Cattle,  Foreign,  Importation  of^  205 

Tasmania^  Public  Worship 
Question,  Mr.  C.  Reed ;  Aiiiswer,  Mr.  Monaell 
Mar  11, 1085 

Taylob,    Eight   Hon.  Colonel    T.   £., 
Dublin  Co. 
Parliament— Drogheda  Writ^  151,  797 

Taylob,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester 

Loan  Societies,  1086 
Pariiament— Bewdley  Writ,  670 
Sunday  Trading,  2R.  Amendt.  561 

Thames  Embankment,  Proposed  Viaduet 
Observations,    Lord    Eloho,   Viscount    Bury; 
Replv,  Mr.  Layard;  abort   debate  thoeoa 
Feb  19,183 
Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
'*  to  inquire  into  the  Roadwny  and  Viaduct 
proposed  to  be  made  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment from  Hungerford  Bridge  to  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  and  whether  the  site  might 
not  be  more  advantageously  ocoopied  by  soma 
Public  Building ;  also  to  inquire  whether  aay, 
and  if  so  what,  controlling  power  over  Pub- 
lic Works  in  the  Metropolis  is  Tested  ia  sad 
exercised  by  any  Government  Departmeot* 
{Lord  EUho)  Feb   23,    277;    after  abort 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to ;  List  of  the  Cm- 
mittee,  279 

TiTE,  Mr.  W.,  Bath 
.Metropolis— Thames  Embankment,  Motioo  for 
a  Committee,  277 

ToRBENs,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Cambridge  Bo. 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal  E  lections,  Moikn 
for  a  Committee,  657 ;  lostrnctioa  to  Com- 
mittee, 1511 

ToBBENS,  Mr.  W.  T.  M'CuUagli,  I^nimy 

Extradition,  Law  of,  1462 

Sick  Poor  Asylums,  954 

United  States--"  Alabama"  Claims,  309 

Tbacy,  Hon.  C.  E.  D.  Hanbtjby-  MofU- 
gomeryy  SfC. 
Navy — Royal  Naval  Reserve,  484 

Ixodes  Unions 
Observations,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox;  Reply,  Mr 

Bruce  Feb  26,  366 
Funds  of,  Questions,  Mr.  Gourley,  Mr.  Had- 

field ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  18,  112 

Treasury  Boards  Constitution  of  the 
Question,  Mr.   Sclater-Booth ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Ayrton    Feb   19,    124  ;   Observations,   Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  ;   Reply,    The    Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  debate  thereon  Mar  8,  842 

Tbevob,  Lord  A.  E.  Hill-  Bownshire 
Party  ProoeMions  (Ireland),  SR.  150 
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ISimpike  Acts  Continuance 
Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into 
the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Schedules 
of  the  annnal  Turnpike  Acta  Continuance 
Act,  1868,  and  report  their  opinion  thereon  " 
{Mr.  Qathwne  Hardtj)  Mar  17,  1617  ;  List 
of  the  Committee 

Turnpike  BoadB  Bill 

(Mr.  WhaXUy,  Mr,  Blake) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  P  •  ifor  16  [BiU  52] 


Turnpike  Trusts 
Question,  Mr.  O.  Clive ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
3idr  2,  483 

Vhited  States — "  Alabama  "  Claims 
Question,  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens;  Answer, 
Mr.  Otwaj  Feb  25,  309 

University  Tests  Bill  {Mr.  Solicitor  General, 

Mr,  Bauverie,  Mr,  Grant  Duff) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee :  after  short  debate, 
a  Resolution  agreed  to  Feb  23,  272 ;  Bill 
ordered  ;  read  1»*  [Bill  15] 

MoTed,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«  "  Mar  10, 
1041 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  (Mr,  Mowbray) ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  '  now,'  Ao, ; "  after 
short  debate,  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  15, 1415  ;  after  debate. 
Moved, "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned" 
{Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  ;  A.  75,  N.  251  ; 
M.  176 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  '  now,'  Ac  ;" 
Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn  " 
(Mr,  Raikes)  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
withdrawn ;  after  further  short  debate.  Ques- 
tion, ''That  'now,'  d;c.,"  .'put,  and  agreed 
to ;  main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
read  2® 


Vacating  of  Seats  Bill 

Moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal  section  twenty-stz  of  the  Act  of  the 
sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  chajlter  seven,  re- 
lating to  the  Re-election  of  Members  accept- 
ing office  under  the  Crown  "  ( Viscount  Bury) 
Feb  23,  210  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 


Vakce,  Mr.  J.,  Armagh  City 
Ireland — Rumoured   Resignation  of  the 

Lieutenant,  2003 
Irish  Church,  2R.  1964 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  1559 


Veener,  Mr.  E.  Wingfield,  Lisburn 
Ireland^Anketell,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  1091 

Vkbmbr,  Mr.  W.,  Amutgh  Co. 

Irish  Church,  2R.  2043 
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Yerkey,  Sir  H.y  Buckingham 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  309 
Revenue  Officers,  2R.  1576 

Walpole,  Eight  Hon.  8.  H.,  Cambridge 
University 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  Leave,  189, 

412 
Irish  Church,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 

1994,  2004 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1093 
Dumfriesshire  Election,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 192 
Speaker,  Election  of  a,  6 
University  Tests,  2R.  1457 

Walter,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 
Convict  Richard  Bonner,  162 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  575 
Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  120 ;  2R.  1402 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  2R.  555 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  Leave,  963 

Weguelin,  Mr.  C,  Youghal 
Parliamentary  and   Municipal  Elections,  In- 
struction to  Committee,  1508 


Weights  and  Measures  {False)  and  Adul- 
teration 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  5,  To 
leave  out  from  '*That"  and  add  "in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  give  their 
earliest  attention  to  the  widespread  and  most 
reprehensible  practices  of  using  False  Weights 
and  Measures  and  of  adulterating  Food,  Drink, 
and  Drugs,  with  the  view  of  amending  the 
Law  as  regards  the  penalties  now  inflicted  for 
those  offences,  and  of  providing  more  efficient 
means  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of 
fnnd"  (Lord Eustace  Cecil),  US;  Question 
proposed, "  That  the  words,  ie. ; "  after  short 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 


Wells,  Mr.  W.,  Peterborough 
Post  Office^Life  Assurances,  1188 

West  LidieSy  Clergy  in  the 
Question,    Mr.   Crum-Ewing ;    Answer,    Mr. 
Monsell  Mar  23, 2001 

West,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Ipswich 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster),  2R.  774 

Westbury,  Lord 

Bankruptcy,  103 

Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland),  Comm.  add,  d, 
1459 


Whalley,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterboro^i^^ 
Income  Tax,  Res.  1530,  1534  ^«w^ 

Loeal  Taxation,  Motion  for  aa  Al^^]^^^ 
I      Party  Proonvtoua  V^^c^^mi^'K^. 
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WHEELHotTSE,  Mr.  W.  St.  Joluii  LeedB 

Poor  Rates,  Eiemption  from,  SM 
Printworks  Regnlation,  Res.  1538 

Whitbbead,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 

Endowed  Sohooli,  2R.  1398 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramways,  8R.  554 

White,  Mr.  J.,  Brighton 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  631,  639,  645 
Army— War  OfBoe  and  Horse  Qnards,  635; 

Res.  1094. 1111 
Diplomatic  Serrice,  Expenses  of  the,  836 
NaTy— Ix>rd  High  Admiral,  Ofice  of,  627 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
.73 

Supply— Abyssinian  Expedition,  645 
Vacating  of  Seats,  Leave,  210 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Denhighy  ^'c. 

County  Courts,  2R.  1565 
Election  Expenses,  2R.  578 
IJbel,  2R.  1615 

Parliament — Dumfriesshire  Election,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  191 


W1LLTAM8,  Mr.  R  W.  Brydges,  Gbnv- 

Parliamentary,    Ac.    Eleetioni — Kami natiw 
Days,  953 

WnfOFiELD,  Sir  C.  J.,  Grateiend 
Indiap-Punjaub  Territory  Act,  1085 
NaTy  Estimates — Men  and  Boys,  926 

WiKTEBBOTHAM,  Mr.  H.  S.  P.,  Stroud 
Portugal— Cassells,  Mr.,  Case  of,  125, 127 

Wyllib,  Mr.  J.  W.  S.,  Bereford  Ciig 
India— Kohat,  Garrison  oC,  4S8 

Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  ShrievaUies  of 

Question,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy ;  Answsr,  Ur. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  Mar  1, 411 

Young,  Mr.  G.,  Wigton^  S^e. 
Parliament^Bewdley  Writ^  667 


ERRATUM. 
Page  377,  lino  4  from  bottom, /or  Mr.  C.  Wykeham  Martin  rtad  Mr.  P.  Wykeham  Martin. 


END  OF  VOLUME  CXCIV.,  AND  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

SESSION  1868-9. 
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